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In  the  Volume  which  we  now  lay  before  the  Pub- 

• .  ■  n  • 

lie,  we  have  fulfilled  our  promise  of  analysing  and 
censuring  as  they  deserved,  those  infamous  impos¬ 
tures  on  the  credulity  of  nations,  which  have  been, 
promulgated  in  some  neighbouring  countries  under 
the  title  of  Republican  Constitutions ;  and  we  have 
marked  the  progress  of  tyranny  in  France.  The 
Public  will  recollect,  that  this  promise  was  made  at  a 
time  when  a  state  of  hostility  between  this  country 
and  France  was  not  to  be  expected.  It  could  not 
then  have  been  given ;  it  could  not  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  with  any  party  views ;  indeed  to  such  views 

the  New  Annual  Register  never  has  been,  and, 

#  '  *  \  .  • 1 

we  trust,  never  will  be,  subjected. 

» ■  ft  "  / 

In  the  department  of  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Literature  we  have  introduced  a  new  and  systematic 

arrange* 
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arran cement ;  "by  which  the  reader  will  he  enabled  to 

i  ^  • 

refer  with  more  facility  to  the  character  of  whatever 
hook  he  may  wish  to  appreciate ;  and  more  definitely 
to  mark  and  ascertain  the  annual  progress  of  science 
in  all  her  various  ramifications. 
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IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  JAMES  II, 


PART  I. 

npHE  bouse  of  Stewarts  bad  not  been  more  cala- 
1  mitous  to  the  English  church  and  nation  in  the 
male  than  illustrious  in  the  female  descendants. 

The  four  kings  of  this  line  were  enemies  of  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties;  they  governed  without 
law,  persecuted  without  distinction,  levied  taxes  by  the 
prerogative,  and  attempted  to  destroy  the  very  existence 
of  parliaments.  James  and  Charles  the  first  sought  to 
reconcile  both  churches;  but  Charles  and  James  II. 
went  over  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  died  in  her  com¬ 
munion.  — 

When  James  II.  mounted  the  throne,  the  nation 
seemed  voluntarily  disposed  to  resign  their  constitutional 
liberties,  and  had  he  not  made  an  open  attack  upon 
their  religion,  he  might  easily  have  .rendered  himselr 
absolute.  It  is  well  known  that  the  lories  entertain¬ 
ed  a  very  different  idea  of  the  regal  power  from  the 
1802.  b  Whigs  $ 
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Whigs;  in  the  last  reign  they  had  maintained  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and  the 
Church  of  England  enjoined  it  as  an  article  of  faith  ; 

but  when  they  introduced  this  doctrine  without  limita- 

* 

fion,  they  did  not  foresee  its  consequences  ;  party  zeal 
led  them  to  support  it  in  opposition  to  the  Whigs  ; 
and  believing  Charles  and  James  sincerely  attached  to 
their  interests,  they  thought  the  royal  prerogative  could 
not  be  extended  too  far,  if*  exerted  only  against  their 
adversaries.  Thus,  when  James  demanded  a  standing 
army  in  peace,  (to  which  the  parliament  had  ever 
been  averse,)  the  Tories  did  not  consider  it  as  dangerous 
to  themselves,  nor  is  it  probable  that  his  going  openly 
to  mass  would  have  excited  their  apprehensions,  if  he 
had  not  also  employed  popish  officers  in  his  army.  To 
'declare  to  parliament  his  intention  to  dispense  with 
the  tests,  inspired  a  universal  alarm,  as  the  measure 
was  as  much  against  the  Tory  as  the  Whig  interest ;  the 
church  which  had  been  the  chief  support  of  monarchy, 
began  to  fear,  and  the  army,  by  which  alone  he  meant 
to  govern,  to  be  disgusted. 

But  it  was  in  Ireland  the  mask  was  wholly  thrown 
off;  the  protestants  were  totally  expelled  from  all  offices 
of  trust  and  profit,  and  the  catholics  put  in  their  places; 
lyrconnel,  a  man  who,  from  the  blindness  of  his  preju^ 
dices,  and  the  fury  of  his  temper,  was  admirably  qualified 
for  an  agent  to  a  bigotted  monarch,  and  a  cruel  cause, 
was  invested  with  absolute  authority.  He  disarmed  all 
the  protestants,  dismissed  those  who  were  in  the  army, 
stripped  them  even  of  their  regimentals,  and  turned  them 
out  to  perish  in  the  streets,  where  the  barbarous,  ban¬ 
ditti  were  let  loose,  to  prey  upon  them  in  their  defence¬ 
less  situation.  Many  thousands  relinquished  their  ef¬ 
fects,  and  came  over  to  England,  where  they  infused 
such  a  salutary  dread  of  the  same  treatment,  if  popery 
should  be  established,  as  had  a,  considerable  influence 
in  its  opposition. 
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All  judicious  persons  of  the  catholic  persuasion  dis¬ 
approved  of  these  proceedings,  and  easily  foresaw  their 
end  ;  they  had  experienced,  during  the  outcry  of  the 
popish  plot,  the  antipathy  which  the  nation  "bore  to 
their  opinions ;  and  though  some  incidents  had  allayed 
that  spirit,  they  well  ^  knew  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  the  same,  and  that  any  efforts  to  restore  to  the 
catholics  power,  would  revive  it. 

On  the  first  rumor  of  this  plot,  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  concurred  in  its  prosecution,  with  the  same  vio¬ 
lence  and  credulity  as  the  rest;  but  dreading  after¬ 
wards  the  prevalence  of  republican  and  presbyterian 
principles,  they  engaged  to  support  the  court,  and  to 
their  assistance  it  was  that  James  owed  his  succession 
to  the  crown ;  finding  their  services  so  soon  forgotten, 
and  that  popery  was  the  only  means  of  advancement, 
they  however  commenced  an  opposition,  and  joined 
against  the  general  danger. 

.  To  prevent  inflammatory  sermons,  James  imposed 
silence  on  certain  'theological  points,  and  ordered  the 
bishops  to  prohibit  their  inferior  clergy  from  discussing- 
controversial  subjects  in  the  pulpit.  But  instead  of  obey¬ 
ing  the  mandate,  they  exposed  the  errors  of  the  catholic 
communion  with  renewed  zeal,  and  with  so  much 
learning,  energy,  and  candour,  as  operated  powerfully 

on  the  public  mind,  and  redounded"  to  their  immortal 
honour. 

'JPXjU-  *  t'3  flO'V  f  fO  r 

Amongst  those  who  first  fell  a  sacrifice  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  was  Dr.  Sharpe,  rector  of  St.  Giles’s,  and  the 
bishop  of  London.  Having  attacked  the  superstitions 
of  popery  in  the  pulpit,  positive  commands  were  given 
to  the  bishop  to  suspend  Dr.  Sharpe  ;  but  the  bishop  re¬ 
fusing  to-comply,  the  king  determined  to  punish  him  also 
for  disobedience. 

\  1  '  ,  '  '  •  '  •  A 

.  To  effect  ^is,  he  revived  the  high  commission  court.  Jt 
is  well  kiiQwn,that  of  all  the  engines  of  authority  formerly 
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employed  by  the  crown,  none  had  been  more  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  than  this  court,  which 
with  the  Star  Chamber,  had  been  abolished  m  the 
rei^n  of  Charles  I,  by  act  of  parliament,  prohibiting 
its  creation,  or  any  thing  resembling  it,  in  all  future  time.*. 

But  laws  were  no  obstacles  to  James,  and  seven  ec¬ 
clesiastical  commissioners  were  invested  with  unlimited 
authority  over  the  Church  of  England.  Had  James 
intended  to  adopt  the  most  unpopular  measure  possible, 
it  would  have  been  this  :  it  struck  terror  throughout  the 
kingdom,  for  could  this  court  be  re-established,  the  con¬ 
version  or  bloody  persecution  oi  nis  subjects  would  in¬ 
evitably  follow.  Before  this  tribunal  the  bishop  and 
Sharpe  were  summoned  ;  the  bishop  disclaimed  their 
jurisdiction,  affirming  that  he  was  subject  to  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  alone  ;  his  plea  was  overruled ;  with  Sharps 
he  was  suspended  from  all  episcopal  functions,  for 
having  disobeyed — not  the  lows,  but  the  king  s  order, 
and  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Rochester,  and  Peterborough 
were  vested  with  the  administration  of  his  office* 


The  whole  of  this  short  reign  consisted  of  illegal  at¬ 
tempts  against  all  that  was  most  loved,  and  revered  by 
the  nation.  Kven  schemes,  laudable  in  themselves, 
were  so  disgraced  by  the  intentions  of  the  king,  that 
they  only  aggravated  charges  against  him.  He  became 
a  patron  of  toleration  to  mortify  the  Church  of  England, 
and  revoked  those  persecuting  laws  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  had  been  enacted  against  the -dissenters,  partly 
from  the  influence  ot  the  clergy.  He  issued  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  general  indulgence,  by  virtue  of  his  pref'og alive, 
which  it  added,  all  his  people  were  bound  implicitly  to 
obey.  By  the  same  power  he  annulled  all  laws  against 
the  catholics.  To  procure  a  favourable  reception  to  this 
edict,  he  paid  court  to  the  dissenters,,  expatiated  on  their 
persecutions  from  the  clergy,  and  ordered  the  processes 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  against  them  to  be  reviewed. 
But  the  presbyterians  were  too  wise  to  improve  this 

opportunity 
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opportunity  of  bumbling  their  fate  enemies,  and  though 
some  violent  men  published  invectives  and  enjoyed  their 
triumph,  in  general  they  conducted  themselves  with 
Christian  moderations  I  he  episcopalians  on  their  side 
omitted  no  measures  to  promote  union,  acknowledged 
their  error  in  driving  the  dissenters  to  extremities,  and 
pleaded  (what  evidently  was  true)  that  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  artifices  of  the  court  or  the  designs  of 
the  monarch. 


It  is  to  be  lamented  that  when  the  non-conformists, 
rejoicing  in  the  liberty  of  conscience  of  which  they  had 
so  long  been  cruelly  deprived,  returned  their  thanks  to 
the  king,  they  extolled  the  royal  prerogative,  which  on 
principles  civil  and  religious,  they  had  before,  inva¬ 
riably  opposed,  but  something  may  be  pleacied  in  ex¬ 
cuse  for  men  who  had  undergone  persecution  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  regained  their  privileges  by  an  arbi¬ 
trary  act  for  the  first  time  in  this  reign  beneficial  to 
the  subject.  If  arbitrary  power  were  always  so  ex¬ 
erted,  the  rgost  violent  republican  would  be  con¬ 
strained  to  acknowledge. 


te  A  sovereign,  monarch,  but  a  sovereign  good. 

James  published  a  second  declaration  nearly  in  the 
same  terms,  and  to  abase  the  church  of  England  yett 
more,  (against  which  he  was  implacably  irritated)  with 
this  peculiar  injunction,  tnatall  divines  should  read  it  in 
their  churches.  Fie  thus  armed  against  himself  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  who  determined  now  to  sa¬ 
crifice  every  thing  to  their  consciences. 


The  first  champions  on  this  service  of  danger  were 
Lloyd,  Ken,  Turner,  Lake,  White,  Trelawny  and  Ban¬ 
croft  ;  these  concerted  an  address  in  the  form  of  a  peti¬ 
tion,  which  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  loyalty 
remonstrated,  “  that  though  desirous  of  giving  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  protestant  dissenters  in  a  legal  manner, 
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yet  as  the  declaration  of  indulgence  was  founded  on  an 
authority  declared  illegal  by  parliament,  they  could  not 
consistent  with  their  principles  promulgate  it.” 

Obstinacy  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
James:  far'from  yielding  to  the  strongest  opposition,  he 
was  unable  to  endure  the  slightest  dissent,  and  a  petition 
so  reasonable  in  its  matter,  and  so  modest  in  its  ex¬ 
pression,  exasperated  this  infatuated  monarch  to  attempt 
the  destruction  of  the  bishops.  As  it  was  delivered  in 
private  they  were  summoned  before  the  council,  and  on 
their  refusal  to  give  bail,  committed  to  the  tower,  for  a 
libel.  Orders  were  issued  that  they  should  be  conveyed 
thither  by  water,  as  the  whole  city  was  in  commotion, 
and  deeply  interested  in  their  favour. 

The  people  were  no  sooner  informed  of  it  than  the 
river  was  lined  with  spectators  ;  the  populace  knelt 
as  the  reverend  prisoners  passed,  imploring  their  bless¬ 
ing,  invoking  heaven  to  protect  them,  and  encouraging 
them  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  their  religion.  Even  the 
soldiers  considering  those  as  martyrs  whom  they  were 
appointed  to  guard  as  culprits,  besought  their  forgive¬ 
ness.  Ihe  bishops  by  their  resigned  and  pious  beha¬ 
viour,  encreased  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the 
multitude  ;  exhorting  them  to  fear  God,  and  still  main¬ 
tain  their  loyalty.  On  landing,  they  went  to  the  tower 
chapel  to  return  thanks  for  all  theyJiad  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  truth. 

The  29th  of  June  was  fixed  for  their  trial,  and  their 
return  was  more  splendidly  attended  than  their  imprison** 
ment,  twenty-nine  peers,  a  great  number  of  gentlemen, 
and  an  immense  crowd  of  people  waited  upon  them  to 
Westminster  Hall.  Their  fate  was  considered  as  in¬ 
volving  that  oi  the  nation,  and  freedom  or  slavery  con¬ 
nected  with  the  decision.  1  he  crown  lawyers  had  re¬ 
ceived  directions  to  prosecute  them  for  a  seditious  libel  ; 

the 
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the  dispute  was  learnedly  discussed  on  each  side  :  two  of 
the  judges  (Holloway  and  Powel)  declared  in  favour  of 
the  bishops  ;  the  jury  withdrew  into  a  chamber  where 
they  passed  the  whole  night,  but  next  morning  returned 
into  the,  court  and  pronounced  them  not  guilty.  The 
hall  resounded  with  acclamations  which  were  com¬ 
municated  from  the  city  to  the  adjacent  villages,  they 
even  extended  to  the  camp  at  Hounslow  where  the 
king  was  at  dinner,  who  enquiring  the  cause  of  those 
rejoicings  had  the  mortification  to  hear  it  was  the  shout* 
ings  of  the  soldiers  at  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops. 

If  the  clergy  testified  the  spirit  of  martyrs  in  support 
of  their  religion— James  evinced  no  less  ardor  in  the 
establishment  of  his  own  ;  still  he  resolved  to  persist 
in  violent  measures:  he  dismissed  from  their  offices  the 
two  judges  who  favoured  the  bishops  on  their  trial,  and 
ordered  all  those  clergymen  to  be  prosecuted  who  had 
not  read  the  declaration  in  their  churches. 

The  people  of  England,  though  long  divided  between 
Whig  and  Tory  were  unanimous  in  their  opposition 
against  the  king  ;  the  Whigs  hated  him  upon  principles 
ot  liberty,  the  lories  on  principles  of  religion  :  the 
former  had  ever  shewn  themselves  tenacious  of  their 
political  rights,  the  latter  of  their  theological  tenets  ; 
James  had  invaded  both,  so  that  all  factions  for  a  time 
were  laid  aside  and  their  mutual  aim  wa,s  to  expel  the 
tyrant. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  glorious  purpose  was 
atchieved,  and  by  a  train  of  providences,  without 
clamour  and  without  bloodshed,  the  courage  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  pusillanimity  of 
James  effected  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom,  and 
restored  on  permanent  principles,  peace,  happiness, 
and  liberty. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  our  first  English  critic*,  “’that 
our  own  language  from  the  reformation  to  the  present 
times  has  been  chiefly  dignified  and  adorned  by  the 
works  of  our  divines  who  considered  as  commentators, 
controvertists  or  preachers,  have  left  all  nations  far  be¬ 
hind  them.  No  vulgar  language  can  boast  such  treasures 
of  theological  knowledge  or  such  multitudes  of  authors 
at  once  learned,  elegant,  and  pious. 

<c  Other  countries  and  communities  have  writers 
perhaps  equal  in  abilities  and  diligence,  but  if  we  unite 
numbers  with  excellence  the  superiority  is  incontestably 
on  our  side.  Or  Ethics,  little  is  necessary  to  be  said, 
as  they  are  comprehended  in  practical  divinity,  and  are 
better  taught  in  English  sermons  than  in  any  other  books 
ancient  or  modern.  Of  our  excellence  in  metaphysical 
disquisitions,  he  that  peruses  the  works  of  our  clergy 
will  easily  discover  how  far  human  subtlety  has  been 
able  to  penetrate.” 

Amongst  the  authors  thus  eminently  distinguished  in 
the  reign  of  James  ii.  were  Tiliotson,  Stillingfleet, 
Sherlock,  Tenison,  Patrick,  Claget,  Gee,  Aldrich,  Wake 
and  Ken,  men  as  justly  celebrated  for  their  integrity  as 
their  talents,  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  qualified 
for  the  deepest  researches,  capable  of  the  greatest  sacri¬ 
fices,  their  writings  may  be  considered  as  the  bulwarks 

of  the  church  of  England,  and  their  lives  its  brightest 
ornament. 

John  Tiliotson  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1630,  his 
parents  were  rigid  non  conformists,  and  he  was  educated 
in  their  principles  ;  in  his  rnaturer  years  he  rejected  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  and  quitted  their  community,  but 
was  ever  remarkable  for  that  strictness  of  life  and 
morals  which  characterised  the  puritans,  and  he  ever 
retained  the  greatest  esteem  and  tenderness  for  men 
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of  that  persuasion.  His  proficiency  in  learning  induced 
his  father  to  send  him  to  the  university  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  entered  a  student  at  Clare  Hall,  and  within  a 
year  was  elected  fellow.  He  was  then  distinguished  by 
the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and  promising  abilities 
united  with  prudence  not  common  at  those  early  years. 

In  1656  he  quitted  college  and  became  tutor  to 
Edward  Prideaux,  Esq.  attorney  general  to  Cromwell, 
in  which  situation  he  continued  some  years.  His  first 
sermon  which  appeared  in  print  was  in  1661,  on  Matt, 
vii.  3  2.  it  was  preached  at  the  morning  exercise  at 
Cripplegate,  when  he  was  amongst  the  Presbyterians, 
whose  conferences  he  attended  as  an  auditor^ at  the 
Savoy,  for  the  review  ol  the  liturgy.  Burnet  relates, 
“  that  Tillotson  being  at  Whitehall”  on  a  fast  day,  went 
out  of  curiosity  into  the  presence  chamber  where  this 
solemnity  was  kept  by  Richard,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  saw  there  on  one  side  the  new  protector 
with  his  family  and  on  the  other  six  preachers  with 
whose  tallies  of  ranting  enthusiasm  in  prayer  he  was 
much  disgusted.  His  separation  from  the  Dissenters  has 
been  ascribed  to  this  cause  3  and  certain  it  is,  that  the 
year  following  he  "Submitted  to  the  act  of  uniformity, 
and  became  a  preacher  in  the  church  where  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  orator,  and  his  compositions  as  a  divine,  raised 
him  far  above  his  contemporaries. 

In  1666  he  took  the  degree  of  Dr.  in  divinity,  and 
having  married  the  niece  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  con¬ 
nected  by  affinity  with  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  preached  the 
consecration  sermon  of  that  prelate  to  the  See  of  Chester. 
Through  the  interest  bf  his  friends,  (for  he  ever  was 
averse  to  solicitation  himself:)  lillotson  was  made 
prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  advanced  to  the  deanery 
of  that  cathedral  in  1672,  faithful  and  indefatigable  in 
the  discharge  of  his  sacred  function,  he  opposed  the 
reigning  vices  in  the  age  of  Charles  the  second  (Popery 
and  Atheism)  with  rational  zeal,  and  genuine  piety,  and 
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neither  temporised  nor  sought  preferment  by  concealing 
his  opinions  in  the  succeeding  reign.  When  the  de¬ 
claration  of  James  was  published,  and  the  king  com¬ 
plained  to  archbishop  Sheldon  of  the  refractory  conduct 
of  the  clergy  who  refused  to  observe  or  enjoin  silence  on 
the  subject  ot  Popery,  Sheldon  assembled  some  of  them 
together  to  consider  what  reply  should  be  made  to  his 
Majesty.  1  illotson  suggested  as  an  answer,  that  since 
the  king  professed  the  protestant  religion  it  would  be 
a  thing  unprecedented  to  forbid  the  clergy  to  preach  in 
defence  of  it,  an  argument  sojust  and  conclusive  that  it 
had  a  considerable  influence  over  their  subsequent 
conduct. 

i  At  the  same  time  he  observed  great  moderation  towards 
the  dissenters,  and  joined  a  treaty  for  a  comprehension 
of  such  as  could  be  brought  within  the  community  of 
the  church,  by  making  mutual  concessions,  acknow¬ 
ledging  they  had  some  plausible* objections  to  the  com¬ 
mon  prayer,  and  rather  persuading  them  to  submit  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  than  be  zealous  for  them. 

But  the  intemperance  of  party  rendered  this  plan 
abortive,  c  W 

At  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  when  the 
Hugonots  took  refuge  in  this  country,  many  of  them 
settled  at  Canterburjf,  and  the  king  having  granted 
briers  to  collect  .  alms  for  their  relief,  Tillotson  was 
eminently  active  in  promoting  their  success,  and  when 
one  of  the  prebendaries  refused  to  read  the  briefs  as 
contrary  to  the  rubric,  he  was  silenced  by  the  dean 
with  this  answer,  <c  chanty  is  above  rubrics." 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  Tillotson  that  when  the 
settlement  Oi  tne  crown  on  king  William  was  agitated 
in  pai  11  ament,  the  princess  Ann  of  Denmark,  (who  had 
been  advised  to  oppose  it,  as  prejudicial  to  her  own 
interest;  consulted  him  on  this  important  subject,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  arguments  is  said  to  have  re- 
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linquished  it.  Fie  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
highest  degree  of  confidence  with  king  William  and 
Mary,  to  whose  advancement  he  had  been  zealosuly 
attached.  Tillotson’s  ambition  had  never  extended 
farther  than  the  exchange  of  his  deanery  of  Canterbury 
for  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  was  granted  him  on  the 
promotion  of  Stillingfleet  to  the  S.ee  of  Worcester,  but 
at  the  very  time  his  majesty  had  higher  views  for  this 
disinterested  prelate. 

Archbishop  Sancroft  having  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  his  suspension  became  necessary ;  and  if  he 
persisted  in  his  sentiments  his  removal  unavoidable. 
The  king  had  such  an  exalted  opinion  of  Tillotson, 
that  he  immediately  resolved  to  make  him  primate. 
H  is  reluctance  on  this  occasion  is  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  Lady  Russel  yet  extant,  in  which  he  earnestly  peti¬ 
tioned  “  to  be  spared  in  this  thing,  and  not  to  be  made 
a  wedge  to  drive  out  the  present  archbishop.”  Fie  had 
already  refused  a  mitre  and  his  last  wish  seemed  to  be 
this  elevation ;  but  the  earnest  representations  of  the 
king,  and  a  zeal  for  his  service,  in  the  end  overcame  his 
resolution,  and  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  A  man  of  Dr.  Tillotson’s  gentle  disposition  had 
the  greatest  reason  to  dread  the  primacy,  as  it  ne¬ 
cessarily  must  pain  his  feelings  to  displace  any  one,  and 
whoever  succeeded  Sancroft  was  certain  of  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  virulence  of  the  nonjurors,  who  would  con¬ 
scientiously  detest  him,  which  he  deeply  experienced. 
From  the  moment  of  his  acceptance  of  the  primacy, 
they  pursued  him  with  unrelenting  acrimony,  which 
lasted  during  his  life  and  was  not  appeased  after  his 
death.  He  was  insulted  by  incendiary  letters,  gross 
calumnies  and  keen  invectives  without  number.  Yet 
his  amiable  temper  continued  unruffled,  and  his  Christian 
charity  undiminished,  and  so  far  from  being  exasperated 
at  this  treatment,  when  some  of  the  authors  ot  these 
libels  were  discovered  and  they  were  seized  on  this 
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account,  he  used  all  his  interest  with  the  government  to 
screen  them  from  punishment*  He  was  no  sooner 
settled  in  the  arch i episcopal  see,  than  he  formed  ex¬ 
tensive  designs  tor  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  piety,  and  in  these  views  he  received  every 
encouragement  from  the  throne  :  but  did  not  survive  his 
advancement  above  three  years,  a  term  too  limited  to 
effect  important  changes.  The  palsy  put  an  end  to  his 
mortal  existence  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 


reaver  was  a  subject  more  sincerely  or  deservedly 
lamented  :  . in  every  relation  of  life  he  was  exemplary 
in  conduct,  in  all  his  commerce  with  mankind  he  was 
open,  forgiving,  tender  hearted,  aifd  bountiful.'  While 
he  was  in  a  private  station,  he  regularly  laid  aside  one 
fifth  of  his  income  for  charitable  purposes,  and  so  little 
did  he  improve  his  fortune  in  his  elevation,  that  at  his 
death  he  left  nothing  for  his  family  but  the  copy  right 
ot  his  sermons.  Born  in  an  age  when  party  raged,  and 
the  moderate  are  exposed  to  the  fury  of  all  sides,  he  was 
assaulted  by  each,  but  calumny  and  insult  had  no  other 
effect,  than  to  display  his  virtues,  endear  his  memory,  and 
perpetuate  his  fame. 


The  works  of  Tillotson  are  highly  esteemed  by  foreign 
nations,  as  well  as  his  own.  He  began  his  course  of 
divinity  with  the  true  foundation  of  it,  the  study  of  the 
scriptures,  on  which  he  spent  several  years;  he  accurately 
perused,  the  ancient  philosophers  on  ethics,  and  the 
fathers  qn  doctrine,  and  with  these  qualifications,  com¬ 
posed  the  greatest  variety  of  sermons  on  the  best,  sub¬ 
jective!  extant.  Good  sense,  sound  reasoning,  and  pro¬ 
found  erudition  characterise  his  compositions.  He 
addresses  the  understanding  rather  than  the  passions  ;  he 
is  clear,  copious  and  argumentative,  and  though  it  has 
been  objected  that  his  words  are  frequently  ill  chosen  and 
id  placed,  and  his  periods  long  and  inharmonious. 
Dry  den  ascrioed  his  success  in  prose  to  the  perusal  of  his 
Writings,  and  Addison  considered  them  as  the  standard 
of  the  English  language., 
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Dr.  Thomas  Tenison,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  was  born  at  Cottenham,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
1636,  and  educated  at  the  tree-school  in  i  orwicn  , 
whence  lie  was  sent  to  Corpus  Chrisrr  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  took  the  degrees  both  m  arts  an,, 
divinity.  He  was  fellow  of  his  college  ;  ana  m  the 
beginning  of  his  life,  while  the  fanatical  government 
lasted,  studied  physic,,  but  afterwards  took  orders.  Le 
was  minister  of  St.  Andrew’s  church  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  attended  the  sick  inhabitants  in  the  plague. 
He  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  ani¬ 
lities,  and  gave  a  public  specimen  ot  them  in  an  Exa¬ 
mination  of  the  Creed  or  Hobbes,  published  in  8  vo. 
He  was  one  of  the  clergy  so  zealous  and  indefatigable 
in  checking  the  growth  of  popery,  both  under  Charles 
and  James.  His  controversy  with  the  papists,  in  which  , 
their  doctrines  are  forcibly  attacked,  and  his  Bacomana, 
or  the  genuine  Remains  of  Sir  Francs  Bacon,  are 
esteemed  amongst  the  best  of  his  works.  He  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  liberality.  During  the  severe  frost,  hrs  private 
disbursements  to  the  poor  amounted  to  more  than  three 
hundred  pounds.  When  he  was  presented  witn  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Martin’s,  he  endowed  the  parish  with  a 
free  school,  built  a  handsome  library,  and  furnished  it 
with  useful  books.  By  king  William  and  Mary  he  was 
made  arch-deacon  of  London,  nominated,  m  16J1,  to 
the  see  of  Lincoln,  and,  on  the  death  of  Lllotson,  to 
that  of  Canterbury.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rennet,  that, 
«  the  court  was  particularly  solicitous  to  hll  up  this 
archbishopric  well,  the  first  person  (he  adds)  winch  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  the  public  eye  was  Stillmgfleet  ;  but  Ins 
abilities,  great  as  they  were,  had  not  concmatca  Elec¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  was  much  jealousy  of  him  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  his  body  could  not  have  sustained  the  fatigues  or 
the  station.  Dr.  Hall,  bishop  of  Worcester,  wasrecom- 
-  mended  by  many  for  piety  and  moderation  ;  out  ue 
character  most  esteemed  by  their  majesties,  and  most 
generally  approved  by  the  court,  the  elegy  and 
people.  Was  Dr.  Tenison,  bishop  ot  Lincoln,  w«,o  usd 
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been  exemplary  in  every  station  of  life,  had  restored 
a  neglected  diocese  to  order,  and  in  the  office  of  a  pa¬ 
rochial  clergyman  had  done  as  much  good  as  it  ap¬ 
pealed  possible  for  any  man  to  do.  It  was  with  °Teat 
import  unity,  and  after  refusing  better  offers;  that  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln ; 
and  it  was.  willy  still  greater  reluctance  that  he  now 

obeyed  their  majesties’  command  for  his  translation  to 
Canterbury.” 

In  this  elevated  situation  he  remained  twenty  years, 
discharging  its  duties  with  the  same  industry,  charity 
and  zeal  which  had  marked  the  humble,  persecuted 

curate.  He  died  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  1715, 

*  » 

Dr.  Patrick  was  another  of  the  illustrious  champions 
foi  the  protestant  religion  in  this  age.  He  opposed  the 
king  s  declaration,  and  assisted  Ten  iso  n  in  erecting  a 
school  at  St.  Martin’s,  to  confront  the  popish  seminary, 

opened  at  the  Savoy  to  decoy  youth  to  the  catholic  per¬ 
suasion.  ’  • 

.When  he  was  chaplain  to  James  he  had  a  conference 
with  a  Romish  priest,  in  the  presence  of  his  majesty 
who  was  desirous  to  convert  the  earl  of  Rochester  to 
popery;  but  instead  of  perverting,  this  conference  con- 
hrmed his  lordship  in  his  own  principles;  and  the  kino*' 
going  out  abruptly,  declared  that  he  never  heard  a  bad 
cause  so  well,  nor  a  good  so  ill  defended.  He  em¬ 
ployed  every  art  to  gain  over  Patrick,  whose  piety  en¬ 
deared  him  to  all  ranks  and  communities.  During  the 
plague  he  also  refused  the  archdeaconry  of  Hunting- 
d°n,  to  remain  amongst  his  parishioners  when  he  was 
rector  of  St.  tarns,  Covent-garden  ;  and  his  apostolic  care, 
and  universal  charity,  rendered  him  one  of  the  brightest 
examples  amongst  the  most  eminent  divines.  Tames  _ 
even  told  him  that  he  would  be  content,  if  he  would 
on  y  abate  ms  zeal  against  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
enjoy  his  own  opinions  silently.  But  Patrick  answered, 

that 
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that  he  never  would  give  up  a  religion,  or  his  zeal  for 
a  religion,  so  well  proved  as  the  protestant. 

At  the  revolution,  he  was  eminently  useful  in  settling 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  advanced  to  the  bishopric 
of  Ely,  where  his  labours  were  as  unremitted,  his  cha¬ 
rity  as  unbounded,  his  life  as  exemplary,  his  influence 
only  more  extended.  He  died  in  the  81st  year  of  his 
age,  honoured,  beloved,  and  mourned. 

This  prelate  ranks  high  amongst  the  excellent  writers 
of  his  time  :  he  'published  various  works — Sermons, 
tracts  against  popery,  meditations  and  prayers.  He 
has  left  commentaries  on  the  sacred  scriptures,  which 
are  esteemed  the  most  useful  of  any  in  the  language, 
and  with  Lowth  on  the  Prophecies,  Arnold  on  the  Apo¬ 
crypha,  and  Whitby  on  the  New  Testament,  they  form 
a  regular  commentary  on  all  the  sacred  books.  His 
style  is  easy,  his  compositions  rational  \  but  that  which 
particularly  characterises  them  is  the  strain  of  elevated 
piety  and  unaffected  devotion  equal  to  that  of  the 
early  fathers,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  primitive 
church. 

♦  v 

Dr.  Siillingfleet  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  at  Stillingfleet,  near  York.  He  was  born,  1635, 
in  the  county  of  Dorsetshire.  After  an  education  at 
a  private  grammar  school,  he  was  sent  to  St.John's 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow. 
In  1659  he  published  Irenicum,  or  a  Weapon  Salve 
for  the  Church’s  Wounds which,  whilst  it  dis¬ 
played  surprising  abilities  and  learning  in  so  young 
a  man,  gave  great  offence  to  the  church  party,  by 
allowing  too  much* to  the  state. v  He  had  afterwards 
the  candour  to  acknowledge,  there  were  many  things 
in  that  work  which  he  would  not  write  again  ;  some 
which  were  the  faults  of  youth,  and  want  of  con¬ 
sideration  ;  others  in  which  he  conceded  too  far. 
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in  hopes  of  gaining  over  the  dissenting  parties.  On 
reprinting  the  book,  he  prefixed  a  discourse  on  the 
power  of  excommunication  in  a  Christian  church,  which 
appeased  those  churchmen  who  had  censured  his  Ire- 
nicum.  In  this,  his  design  is  to  prove  that  the  church 
is  a  distinct  society  from  the  state,  and  has  divine  rights 
and  privileges  of  its  own,  particularly  the  power  of  cen¬ 
suring  offenders,  resulting  from  its  constitution  as  a 
Christian  society,  and  that  these  rights  cannot  be 
alienated  to  the  state  after  their  being  united  in  a 
Christian  country. 

The  same  year  he  published  Origines  Sacra?,  or  a  Ra¬ 
tional  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  natural  and  revealed 
Religion,  a  work  which  for  extensive  and  profound 
learning,  solidity  of  judgment,  strength  of  argument, 
and  perspicuity  of  expression,  would  have  done  the 
highest  honour  to*  any  age,  and  was  an  astonishing  per¬ 
formance  for  one  who  had  but  just  completed  his 
twenty-seventh  year.  When  he  appeared  afterwards  at 
the  visitation,  bishop  Sanderson,  his  diocesan,  seeing  so 
young  a  man,  could  hardly  believe  it  was  Stillingfleet, 
whom  he  then  knew  only  by  his  writings,  and  embrac¬ 
ing  him  said,ct  he  expected  rather  to  have  seen  a  person, 
as  considerable  for  his  years  as  he  had  already  shewn 
himself  for  his  learning.”  This  work  established  his 
celebrity,  and  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
defences  of  revealed  religion.  He  was  engaged  in  all 
the  controversies  of  the  times  with  deists,  socinians, 
papists,  and  dissenters;  in  1689  he  was  made  bishop 
of  -W  orcester,  and  soon  after  opposed  Locke  for  having 
laid  down  some  principles  in  his  Essay  on  Understanding 
which  seemed  to  the  bishop  to  strike  at  the  mysteries  of 
revealed  religion.  « 

Stillingfleet  died  in  March,  1699,  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
age.  In  his  person  he  was  tall,  of  a  countenance  ex¬ 
pressive  and  commanding,  and  in  his  air  there  was  that 

which  insoired  awe, 
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He  was  equally  distinguished  by  the  quickness  of 
his  apprehension,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  and  the' 
tenaciousness  of  his  memory.  His  reading  Was  uni¬ 
versal,  his  study  intense,  and  with  sufch  application 
united  to  such  powers  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  he 
stands  one  of  the  first  on  the  lists  of  Fame.  . 

Dr.  William  Sherlock  was  another  luminary  of  this 
age :  he  was  born  in  Southwark,  in  1641,  and  educated  at 
Eton,  where  he  soon  became  eminent  for  the  vigor  of  his 
genius  and  the  application  of  his  studies.  Thence  he 
removed  to  Cambridge,  where,  after  taking  his  degree' 
of  doctor  in  divinity,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's. 

He  wrote  much  and  ably  on  the  popular  subject — • 
Popery  ;  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  both  clear  and 
strong  in  stile  and  argument.  After  the  revolution,  he  was 
suspended  from  his  preferments  on  refusing  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  William ;  but  on  mature  deliberation,  and 
after  many  conscientious  scruples,  his  prejudices  were 
removed,  and  he  became  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  * 

i  i  » 

Though  his  taste,  as  well  as  his  talents,  seem  to  have 
led  him  into  frequent  controversies,  he  always  appears 
to  have  written  from  a  full  conviction  of  truth <  lie 
warmly  opposed  South  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Triditv  ;>  he 
wrote  against  the  socinians  and  against  the  dissenters, 
and  had  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  non-jurors,  who 
were  loud  in  their  clamours  against  him  for  taking  the 
oaths.  He  defended  himself,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  every  cause,  most  admirably,  in  a  piece  intitled, 
tc  The  Case  of  the  Allegiance  due  to  Sovereign  Princes 
stated  and  resolved  according  to  Scripture,  Reason, 
and  the  Church  of  England,  particularly  respecting  the 
Oath  enjoined  to  their  Present  Majesties."  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  not  controversial,  of  which  his 
Treatise  upon  Death  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  is  yet 
held  in  universal  esteem.  He  died' at  Hampstead,  in 
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the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Burnet  mentions 
this  excellent  divine  in  high  terrqs,  but  adds,  that  he 
was  apt  to  treat  his  adversaries  with  contempt,  which 
created  him  many  enemies.  .  If  something  of  asperity 
mingled  with  his"  controversial  writings,  it  ought  to  be 
recollected  with  what  kind  of  adversaries  he  was  en¬ 
gaged:  South  was  an  antagonist  who  beyond  any  other 
excited  the  spirit  of  bitterness  and  acrimony  ;  and  it  his 
own  weapon  was  turned  against  himself,  it  was  because 
he  could  be  foiled  by  no  other.  The  character  ot  Sher¬ 
lock  was' amiable  in  private  life,  his  public  conauct 
actuated  by  principle,  and  his  morals  exemplaiy. 

Dr.  Ken  was  not  more  conspicuous  for  purity  ot 
morals  and  eminence  in  learning  than  for  retaining  the 
favour  of  Charles  II.  when  he  reproved  his  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  the  esteem  of  James,  though  he  ventured  to 
tell  him  truth. 

To  the  honour  of  Charles,  he  conferred  on  him  the 
BishoDric  of  Bath  and  Weils,  after  receiving  a  pointed 
rebuke  ;  and  when  the  papists  endeavoured  to  prejudice 
James  against  him  by  misrepresenting  a  sermon  preached 
in  the  Royal  Chapel  when  he  was  absent,  the  king  al¬ 
lowed  him  a  private  conference  to  defend  himself,  and 
was  not  offended  by  the  bishop  boldly  telling  him, 
that  if  his  majesty  had  not  neglected  his  own  duty  of 
being  at  church,  his  enemies  would  not  have  had  that 
opportunity  of  calumniating  him.  What  was  yet  more, 
extraordinary,  though  he  daily  relieved  the  prisoners 
confined  in  his  diocese  at  Wells  on  the  duke  of 
Monmouth’s  rebellion,  James  never  suspected  him  or 
disaffection  for  these  acts  of  charity  towards  his 
enemies. 

Notwithstanding  loyalty  to  his  prince  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  upright  character,  he  deemed  it  justice  to 
his  country  to  make  one  of  the  seven  bishops  who 
formed  the  noble  stand  for  the  liberties  of  the  people 
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against  the  king’s  prerogative,  and  was  sent  with  them 
to  the  Tower. 

r  •  >  -r  »  • 

After  this  sacrifice,  he  suffered  himself  to  he  deprived 
of  all  his  preferments,  and  his  bishopric  (which  com¬ 
prised  his  whole  fortune)  rather  than  offend  his  con¬ 
science  by  taking  the  oaths  to  king  William,  which  he 
thought  incompatible  with  his  former  allegiance  to 
James,  arid  was  thus  reduced  to  receive  those  charitable 
donations  from  others  which  he  had  so  liberaliy  bestowed 
on  all.  When  his  effects  were  sold  on  his  deprivation, 
the  whole  produced  but  7003.  for  which  sum  lord  Wey¬ 
mouth  allowed  him  301.  per  annum.  But  thoughhis  scru¬ 
ples  obstructed  his  own  preferment,  .he  never  censured 
those  who  complied  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
government;  indeed  it  was  by  his  persuasions  that  his 
old  friend  Dr.  Hooper  accepted  the  bishopric  which 
he  himself  resigned.  During  his  whole  retirement  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  his  peaceable  and  exemplary  conduct 
obtained  the  admiration  of  each  party,  and  queen  Ana 
annually  conferred  on  him  a  bounty.  He  blamed  those 
nonjurors  who  were  for  continuing  a  separation,  and 
consequently  perpetuating  a  schism,  by  private  conse¬ 
crations  amongst  themselves ;  he  acknqwledged  that  his 
declining  the  oaths  was  owing  to  a  tenderness  of  con¬ 
science,  which  on  every  signal  occasion  in  his  life,  it 
had  been  his  rule  to  follow i  but  he  did  not  doubt  that 
several  had  sworn  allegiance  with  as  clear  a  conviction- 
of  right,  as  he  refused  it,  but  if  he  should  be  persuaded 
to  comply  contrary  to  his  own  views,  he  should,  be  the 
most  miserable  man  in  the  world. 


Bishop  Ken  died  in  1710.  His  works  were  published 
in  4  vols.  and  consisted  of  devotional  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse.  His  manual  of  prayers  for  the  Winchester 
scholars  is  distinguished  by  its  practical  simplicity,  and 
has  met  a  favorable  reception  from  ali  ages  and  degrees; 
it  is  admirably  calculated  for.  the  benefit,  and  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  youth. 

*  .  ~  Dr. 
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Dr.  Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Sarum,  was  a  zealous 
friend  to  the  church  of  England,  to  which  his  works 
have  done  considerable  service.  His  charity,  learning 
and  moderation  rendered  him  a  public  blessing.  Ihe 
bigots  of  the  high  church  party  accused  him  of  wanting 
zeal,  as  he  treated  the  dissenters  with  great  lenity, 
laying  it  down  as  a  rule  that  we  had  no  more  rea¬ 
son  to  quarrel  with  our  fellow  creatures  for  their 
different  opinions  than  complexions.  Like  the  good 
Tillotson,  he  lived  in  the  very  worst  times  for  candid 
men  to  live  in;  sincerity  and  mildness  rendering  him 
obnoxious  to  both  parties.  “  By  thus  doing,  thou  re* 
proachest  us.’*  But  whatever  was  alledged  against  his 
moderation  as  a  Politician,  or  his  credulity  as  a  Writer,  no 
attack  could  be  made  upon  his  virtuous  life.  Idis  charity 
was  not  confined  to  speculation,  nor  his  liberality  to 
sentiment;  to  the  poor  he  was  a  father;  and  not  only 
relieved,  but  sought  out  objects  of  distress,  edifying  as 
much  by  his  example  as  .he  enlightened  by  his  instruc¬ 
tions; — but  his  life  •  and  works  come  more  properly 
under  the  succeeding  reigns. 

,  ,  ,  v  V  ’  '  .  .  - 

Rapin,  Biographia  Britannica,  Biographical  Dictionary,  Kennel, 
Hume,  Burnet,  Birch,  See.  &c\ 
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CHAPTER  I. 
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Hate  of  Parties.  Review  of  the  Conduct  of  the  late  Ministry  previous  to 
their  Resignation.  A  solemn  Pledge  given  by  them  to  support  the  Mea¬ 
sures  of  their  Successors.  The  House  of  Grenville .  Its  Views  upon 
the  Government.  ^  The  Grenville  Party  dissatisfied.  The  Whir  Party 
supports  the  Minister.  General  Satisfaction  of  the  Nation.  The 
Vow nf all  of  Faction ,  The  Constitution  restored.  Meeting;  of  Parlia, - 
mem.  Speech  from  the  Throne.  Debate  on  the  Address— In  the 
1  ouse  of  Lords  lip  the  House  of  Commons.  Debates  on  the  Prelimi¬ 
naries  qf  Peace— In  the  House  of  Lords— In  tfhe  House  of  Commons. 

rN  a  fVee  government  the  state  of  cess,  conducted  the  affairs  of  this 
1  Pfr^s  must  always  be  closely  country,  was  perfectly  accordant 
egar  ed,  if  we  desiye  rightly  to  un*  with  the  representations  which  from 
.erstand  the  motives  and  conduct  of  time  to  time  we  had  occasion  to 
hose  who  are  the  principal  agents  make  of  their  conduct, 
i  political  transactions.  We  have  The  man  who,  presumes  to  criti- 
enerally  prefaced  our  annual  vo-  cise  the  conduct  of  a  ministry,  must 
b'?  some  observations  of  this  expect  to  stand  included  in  the  ranks 
mdency  ;  and  in  pur  last  we  en-  of  opposition.  Party  admits  of  no 
eavoured  to  exhibit  such  a  picture  mediym ;  all  must  be  unqualified 

the  character  and  conduct  of  the  praise,  and  silence  itself  is  some- 

i  e  administration,  and  of  their  times  construed  into  censure _ 

accessors,  as  was  most  consistent  Though  not  among  those  who  as- 
nth  candour  and  with  truth.  We ,  cribed  to  the  basest  of  motives  every 
lay  venture  to  add  too,  that  we  action  of  the  late.  Chancellor  of  the 
ust  we  shall  be  found  consistent  Exchequer,  we  certainly  did  not 
nth  ourselves-,  and  that  the  por-  class  with  his  devoted  admirers.  It 
ait  which  was  then  exhibited  of  was  our  wish  and  endeavour  to  con¬ 
ic  mmistry  who  for  so  long  a  pe-  sidcr  him  in  the  same  light  in 
Qd,  and  with  such  different  sue-  which  posterity  will  regard  him, 
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"with  liis  virtues  and  his  faults.  We 
were  always  more  ready  to  ascribe 
his  failures  to  a  want  ot  experience 
and  discretion,  than  to  evil  inten¬ 
tions  ;  our  censure  was  directed  not 
by  spleen  or  ill-nature,  and  we  ra¬ 
ther  questioned  the  soundness  of  his 
’understanding  than  the  integrity 
of  his  heart.  We  must  indeed  see 
much  more  forcible  proofs  than 
have  ever  yet  been  brought  before 
the  public,  before  we  can  admit  his 
title  to  the  character  of  a  great 
statesman  or  a  great  financier.  In 
his  political  capacity  we  have  seen 
a  series  of  mistakes.  We  saw  a 
War  commenced,  to  say  the  least  ot 
it,  at  an  unseasonable  crisis  5  we 
saw  it  conducted  with  but  little 
ability.  We  saw  overtures  rejected 
when  the  most  advantageous  terms 
might  have  been  obtained  ;  we  saw 
negotiations  commenced  at  the  most 
unpropitiods  periods,  and  when  the 
demands  of  the  enemy  were  certain 
to  be  exaggerated.  The  causes  as¬ 
signed  for  the  war  varied  as  often 
as  circumstances  changed,  and  the 
people  (but  why  speak  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  at  such  a  time  ?)  were  really 
never  informed  for  what  they  were 
at  war.  To  Mr  Pitt  we  cannot  as¬ 
cribe  our  naval  successes.  In  naval 
operations,  the  most  incompetent  of 
ministers  could  not  fail,  when  we 
consider  the  extent  of  our  marine, 
the  broken  and  almost  ruined  state 
of  the  enemy’s  navy,  the  skill  and 
spirit  of  our  seamen.  In  every 
other  instance,  discomfiture  and  mis¬ 
fortune  attended  every  project.  We 
saw  a  British  army  disgracefully 
tread  back  its  steps  from  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  France,  and  Flanders  left 
once  more  to  the  plunder  of  an  in¬ 
satiable  enemy.  We  saw  the  flower 
of  the  British  youth  sacrificed  in  a 
fruitless  contest  at  St.  Domingo  ;  a 
contest  not  against  the  enemy,  but 
the  climate  ;  a  contest,  in  which  a 
prudent  ministry  would  never  have 
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engaged.  We  saw  Corsica  first  j 
bailed  as  a  brilliant  jewel  in  the 
imperial  crown,  and  afterwards 
shamefully  abandoned,  with  a  naval 
force  such  as  ought  to  have  ex¬ 
cluded  tHe  possibility  of  resistance,  j 
We  saw,  not  the  battle,  but  the  ; 
massacre  of  Quiberon.  We  saw  an 
expedition  delayed  in  its  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  betrayed  by  its  publicity,  i 
which  was  to  have  astonished  and 
regenerated  Europe,  fail  in  all  its 
objects,  and  terminated  by  a  dis-  ; 
graceful  convention. — We  saw  the 
ill  planned,  the  ill-conducted  at- 1 
tack  upon  Holland,  Alter  this, 
shall  we  call  Mr.  Pitt  a  statesman  ; 
shall  insanity  itself  extort  from  us 
the  compliments  which  are  due  to 
an  able  minister  ?  After  the  un¬ 
exampled  profusion  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  after  a  war  which  we  could 
demonstrate  cost  more  than  double 
what  it  annually  ought  to  have  cost, 
shall  we  denominate  him  an  able 
administrator  of  the  public  finances  ? 
Let  the  swarms  who  have  fed  upon 
his  lavish  expenditure,  who  have 
fattened  on  the  pillage  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  extol  his  merits  in  this  capa¬ 
city  y  we  have  never  seen  them  ; 
and  we  once  more  throw  down  the 
gauntlet,  and  dare  any  of  his  advo¬ 
cates  to  prove  that  he  ever  evinced 
either  a  comprehensive  or  an  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  the  science  for 
which  he  is  extolled. 

Under  the  administration  of  Mr, 
Pitt  we  were  condemned,  con¬ 
quered,  deserted  abroad  ;  .we  were 
divided  and  distracted  at  home.  Ht 
had  a  kind  of  dexterity  in  creating 
discord ;  and,  like  another  Gad 
mus,  could  raise  up  factions  when 
there  would  have  been  none.  Wha 
has  since  followed  may  serve  t< 
convince  us  that  he  was  utterly  nn 
acquainted  with  the  character,  tb 
temper,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  h 
was  appointed  to  govern.  We  hav 
since  seen  the  people  pacified,  con 

ciliated 


» Hated,  moved  with  the  facility  of 
hildren,  by  a  set  of  men  new  in 
ffice,  without  influence  or  con- 
exions,  with  nothing  but  charac- 
er  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
English  temper  to  support  them. 
Vhat  is  the  charm  with  which  they 
ave  subdued  sedition,  and  united 
very  party  ?  A  little  condescen- 
on,  a  proper  share  of  moderation, 
conformity  to  the  constitution, 
nd  some  attention  to  the  spirit  of 
.>e  people  whose  affairs  they  were 
ppointed  to  conduct.  To  those 
dio  are  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
f  eloquence,  or  seduced  by  the 
iusic  of  words,  we  leave  the  pleas- 
ig  delusion  of  gazing  in  profound 
ut  stupid  admiration  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
ut  such  will  never  be  the  semi- 
lent  of  the  well-informed,  or  the 
erdict  of  the  impartial  historian. 

In  one  instance,  we  must  allow, 
e  displayed  a  portion  of  wisdom 
nd  of  foresight,  which,  we  confess, 
is  strong  predilection  for  office  and 
uthority  did  not  lead  us  to  expect, 
id  that  was  in  his  retreat.  He 
ad  conducted  the  vessel  of  the 
ate  to  the  verge  of  destruction, 
id,  we  confess,  we  did  not  expect 
3  would  have  left  her  till  she 
►undered.  He  did,  indeed,  ma- 
ifes-t  something  like  the  prudence 
fa  statesman,  when  he  foresaw  his 
upending  ruin  and  that  of  the 
ublic.  The  continent  of  Europe 
ras  more  than  alienated,  it  was  ex- 
sperated.  Great*  Britain  had  lost 
er  established  character  for  good 
lith.and  integrity,  by  the  violation 
f  the  treaty  of  El-Arish,  a  deed  of 
lood,  stamped  for  atrocity  by  the 
icrifice  of  the  Turkish  army  ;  and 
y  the  profligate  declaration,  .  that 
le  negotiation  at  Li  sib  was  only 
atered  upon  to  dupe  the  people  of 


of  the  late  rebellion,  and  was  ripe 
for  a  new  one.  The  budget  and 
port-folio  of  the  great  financier 
were  completely  exhausted,  nor  was 
it  possible  for  him  to  find  means 
to  support  any  longer  a  war  which, 
we  again  assert,  and  are  ready  to 
maintain,  stands  without  a  parallel 
in  its  lavish  expenditure.  Peace 
was  become  absolutely  necessary, 
it  was  universally  called  for  by  the 
country,  and  peace  he  knew  he 
was  unable  to  make.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod,  then,  Mr.  Pitt,  most  pru¬ 
dently  we  confess,  retired  from 
public  business. 

His  retreat  from  office  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
principal  himself,  only  a  temporary 
secession,  and  he  meditated  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  his  situation  as  soon  as 
it  could  be  accomplished,  probably 
at  the  head  of  a  cabinet  more  docile 
and  tractable  than  his  late  col¬ 
leagues  •,  for  the  most  perfect  har¬ 
mony  did  not  subsist  among  the 
members  of  the  late  adjninistration . 
When  Mr.  Pitt  vacated  his  official 
situation,  his  principal  solicitude 
was  to  exclude  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
party  from  his  majesty’s  confi¬ 
dence,  for  their  admission  would 
have  been  a  death-blow  to  all  his 
hopes  $  and  to  this  object  there  is 
scarce  any  sacrifice  which  he  would 
not  have  made. 

We  have  been  led  to  carry  back 
this  short  review  of  the  political 
state  of  the  country,  somewhat  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  nature  of  an  annual 
publication  appears  td  warrant,  as 
some  circumstances  have  lately  been 
made  public,  which  serve,  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  state  of 
parties  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  to  treat.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Addington,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  was  made  in  the  manner 
in  which  we  stated  it  in  our  last 


ogland.  A  confederacy,  that  shook 
>  the  centre  our  naval  supremacy, 

'-as  formed  in  the  North.  Ireland  volume,  and  on  principles  equally 
ad  scarcely  recovered  the  effects  honourable  to  his  majesty,  and  to 
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the  man  of  whom  he  had  made 
choice  as  his  confidential  servant. 
Mr.  Addington,  though  lie  had 
long  exercised  a  legislative  office  of 
the  highest  importance,  was  in 
some  measure  new  to  the  official 
business  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  ;  he  was  without  family  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  his  parliamentary  con¬ 
nexions,  perhaps,  extended  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  interchange  of  those 
civilities  which  were  the  result  of 
his  official  situation.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was,  therefore,  not  defini¬ 
tively  accepted  till  the  minister 
elect  had  consulted  his  old  con¬ 
nexions  in  the  former  administra¬ 
tion,  and  ascertained  the  nature  of 
that  support  which  he  was  likely  to 
receive. 

As  the  British  constitution  par¬ 
takes,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of 
the  forms  of  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  so,  like  the  antient  republics, 
this  country  has  always  felt  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  great  aristocratical 
families  ;  and  two  or  three  of  these 
united  have  generally  been  able  to 
command  a  majority  in  parliament, 
and  wield  the  powers  of  the  state. 
The  influence  ofDanbyand  Suther¬ 
land  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin  ;  the 
Newcastle  partv  gradually  sup¬ 
planted  that  of  Townshend  and 
Walpole;  and,  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  reign, 
the  Bedford  interest  was  predomi¬ 
nant.  Asa  counterpoise  to  the  New¬ 
castle  and  Bedford  interest,  the  late 
lord  Chatham,  who  was  himself  a 
new  man,  formed  the  adventurous 
project  of  building  up  a  family, 
connected  with,  himself  by  .  blood, 
and  adopting,  in  general,  the  same 
line  of  politics  with  himself.  Since 
pis  first  accession  to  power,  the 
house  of  Grenville  has  played  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  upon  the  public  thea¬ 
tre,  and,  by  the  occupation  of  high 
offices,  and  the  accumulation  of 


wealth  and  dignities,  may  at  this 
period  be  considered  as  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  in  the  kingdom.  To 
this  family  the  late  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  at  once  owed  and 
gave  support.  Their  interests  ap¬ 
peared  inseparable,  and  while  Mr. 
Pitt  di reeled  the  movements  of  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  his  re¬ 
lative,  lord  Grenville,  exerted  a  pa¬ 
rallel  influence  in  the  house  of 
peers. 

Against  so  preponderating  an  in¬ 
fluence  it  was  not  likely  that  a  new 
ministry,  unconnected  with  the 
other  great  party  in  the  nation, 
could  be  able  to  move;  and  to  se¬ 
cure  it  was  of  course  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  with  the  new  chancellor.  The 
danger  that  impended  from  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends 
to  office,  rendered  it  perhaps  not 
difficult  to  obtain  a  promise  of  sup¬ 
port  from  their  rivals  ;  but  however 
this  might  be,  we  are  informed  that 
his  majesty’s  proposal  to  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dington  was  not  accepted,  till  he 
had  obtained  from  all  the  late  mi¬ 
nistry,  and  from  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenyilie  in  particular,  a  most  so¬ 
lemn  pledge,  most  solemnly  given, 
of  *e  their  constant,  active  and  zea¬ 
lous  support.” 

The  promise,  however  indiffe¬ 
rently  given,  was,  it  appears,  diffe¬ 
rently  understood  by  the  several 
branches;  and  with  all  the  late  mi¬ 
nisters  a  mental,  reservation  seems 
to  have  been,  that  a  refusal  to  va¬ 
cate  their  offices,  and  make,  room 
for  their  predecessors,  should  be 
construed  into  a  breach  of  compact 
on  the  part  of  the  ministers.  Some 
branches  of  the  house  of  Grenville, 
who  probably  suspected  that  the; 
tenure  by  which  the  new  ministers 
held  their  respective  situations,  was 
likely  to  prove  somewhat  more 
than  a  tenure  at  will,  seem  to  have 
manifested  from  the  first  some 
symptoms  of  dissatisfaction.  Mr. 

Put, 
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^iit,  at  the  first,  gave  them  a  stre¬ 
nuous,  and  lord  Grenville  a  languid 
support;1  till  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  appears  to  have  crossed  their 
views,  and  afforded  too  great  an 
accession  of  popularity  to  the  mi¬ 
nisters,  gave  a  different  aspect  to 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  eyes 
of  some  of  the  confederated  ex- 
thinisters. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Whig  par¬ 
ty*  or  old  opposition,  looked  with 
a  kind  of  astonishment  on  these 
proceedings.  They  seemed  as  if 
they  knew  not  what  to  believe,  or 
h  what  manner  to  act.  The  ac¬ 
cession  to  office  of  Mr.  Addington 
tnd  his  colleagues  seemed  to  place 
i  bar  to  their  prospects  of  advance¬ 
ment  j  and  the  support  which  they 
eceivcd  from  their  predecessors 
tppeared  to  identify  the  new  with 
he  old  administration.  Such  of 
hem,  therefore,  as  had,  for  the 
ast  session,  absented  themselves 
'rom  parliament,  persevered  in  their 
:ecesssion  j  the  rest  gave  fandom 
rntes,  and  made  random  speeches, 
without  any  apparent  concert,  and 
without  any  obvious  end  in  view, 
fnless  the  disinterested  discharge  of 
heir  parliamentary  duty. 

Thus  passed  the  first  session  of 
&Ir.  Addington’s  administration  5 
cut  the  preliminaries  of  peace  pre¬ 
sented  a  new  situation  of  affairs. 
Phe  ministry  had  now  felt  their 
ground;  they  perceived  that  they 
itood  firm ;  and  the  tide  of  popu- 
arity  which  flowed  in  upon  them, 
jave  them  a  confidence,  which  on 
heir  first  entrance  upon  public  bu¬ 
siness,  they  did  not  possess.  A  re¬ 
solution  in  parties  was  at  once  ap¬ 
parent.  Mr.  Pitt  seemed  irrevoca- 
dy  separated  from  the  Grenvilles, 
md  the  whole  of  the  Whig  party 
voted  with  the  minister. 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  discussion  of 
the  peace,  kept  faithful  to  the 
pledge  which  he  had  given  to  the 
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ministry.  The  treaty  had  proba¬ 
bly  not  been  concluded  without  his 
advice  and  consent,  and  he  gave  it 
his  full  and  unequivocal  approba¬ 
tion.  He  defended  both  its  expe¬ 
diency  and  the  terms  on  which  it 
was  concluded,  and  neither  the 
ministry  who  had  made  the  peace, 
nor  the  Whigs  who  had  always  ad¬ 
vised  it,  were  more  ardent  in  its 
support. 

The  Whigs  acted  consistently  in 
approving  a  peace  with  the  French 
republic.  They  had  uniformly  re¬ 
commended  this  measure  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  all  the  best  interests  of  the 
state j  they  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise  without  saying  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  that  they  sacrificed  principle 
to  party 3  and  that,  as  candidates 
for  office,  they  were  bound  to  op¬ 
pose  whatever  was  not  done  by 
themselves.  The  Grenvilles  too  acted 
perhaps  consistently  in  opposing  the 
peace.  They  had  generally  recom¬ 
mended  a  war  ad  iniernecionem  ; 
arid  it  has  since  appeared  that  the 
votes  in  the  cabinet  of  some  of  the 
party  in  favour  of  the  negotiations 
at  Paris  and  at  Lisle,  were  votes  of 
concession  to  their  colleagues,  and 
against  their  own  convictions.  The 
rrieasures  which  followed  the  peace 
seemed  to  draw  the  Whig  party  still 
nearer  to  the  ministry;  and  to  widen 
the  breach  between  the  latter  and 
the  house  of  Grenville.  The  spirit 
of  the  ministry  was  moderate  and 
conciliating,  that  peace  which  they 
had  established  abroad  they  wished 
to  See  productive  of  the  same  be¬ 
nignant  effects  at  home.  The  mea¬ 
sures  of  coercion,  which  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  faction  had  perhaps  ren¬ 
dered  in  some  measure  necessary, 
were,  no  longer  called  for.  They 
were  suffered  to  die  a  natural  death,, 
and  with  them  died  that  malignancy 
of  party,  which  had  given  them 
birth.  The  legislature  said — “  Let 
there  be  no  jacobins,  and  there  were 
A  4  none;’* 
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notae.”  The  idleness  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  'convinced  the  disaffected 
more  than  volumes  of  arguments 
would  have  done,  of  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  fallacy  arid  delu¬ 
sion  of  their  revolutionary  schemes. 
The  ferment  of  party  which  had 
previously  existed  seemed  to  subside 
as  by  a  kind  of  magic.  The  con¬ 
fession  of  error  on  both  sides  was 
frank  and  sincere.  The  press  be¬ 
came  once  more  the  natural  agent 
and  ally  of  a  free  government. — 
Schemes  of  reform  were  looked 
upon  with  diffidence  or  disgust, 
since  they  might  endanger  that  hap¬ 
piness  the  country  enjoyed  under  the 
present  establishment.  Commerce, 
once  again  unchained,  felt  a  new 
spring,  and  would  have  revived  in 
all  its  branches,  had  not  the  delays 
attending  the  execution  of  the  defi¬ 
nitive  treaty  cast  a  partial  cloud 
over  the  British  horizon. 

The  Grenville  party  did  not  per¬ 
haps  view  the  relinquishment  of 
measures  which  they  had  deemed 
necessary  for  curbing  the  untamea- 
ble  spirit  of  English  Whigs  and  re¬ 
formers,  without  some  degree  of 
dissatisfaction.  The  constitution 
was  however  restored,  and  no  evil 
effects  resulted  from  the  concession: 
for  Englishmen  of  all  parties  were 
satisfied.  But  what  we  may  natu- 
'  rally  suppose  was  most  irksome  to 
the  feelings  of  the  ex-ministry  was 
the  popularity  of  their  successors, 
whose  continuance  in  office  their 
conjectures  had  confined  to  a  very 
limited  period.  Mr.  Pitt  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  parliament  during  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  latter  period 
of  the  session,  and  it  was  conjec¬ 
tured  that  his  affection  for  the  new 
ministers  began  to  be  on  the  wane. 
The  Whigs  might  be  actuated  by 
two  motives.  —  They  must  have 
been  pleased  to  observe  measures 
daily  adopted  in  conformity  to  their 
own  principles,  and  they  were  pro* 


bably  not  displeased  .to  see  their  an- 
tient  and  inveterate  rivals  still  kept 
at  a  distance  from  the  throne.  A 
growing  cordiality  became  every  day 
apparent  between  the  minister  and 
some  of  tffeir  body ;  yet  no  actual 
coalition  was  formed,  nor,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  even  a  treaty  commenced  be¬ 
tween  any  of  the  parties.  The  mi¬ 
nistry,  who  might  before  have  looked 
forward  to  an  union  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
now  found  themselves  sufficiently 
strong  to  act  for  themselves,  and  at 
liberty  to  chuse  their  colleagues  from 
either  party.  The  nation  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  they  had  done,  and 
any  attempt'  to  displace  them  must 
have  had  no  other  consequence  than 
extreme  unpopularity  to  ihe  indivi¬ 
duals  or  the  party, which  should  have 
been  bold  enough  to  undertake  it. 

We  have  been  obliged  in  this  brief 
sketch  to  anticipate  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  debates  of  parliament, 
which  are  to  follow.  Yet  a  view  of 
the  state  of  parties  will  prove  a  use¬ 
ful  clue  to  unravel  the  views  and 
motives  of  those  who  acted  the  most 
conspicuous  part  in  these  debates. 
The  session  was  opened  on  the  2pth 
of  October,  as  usual,  by  his  majesty 
in  person. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  an¬ 
nounced  the  favourable  conclusion 
of  the  negotiations  begun  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament.  It  expressed 
much  satisfaction  that  the  diffe¬ 
rences  with  the  northern  powers 
hadHbeen  adjusted  by  a  convention 
with  tire  emperor  of!lussia,to  which 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
had  made  known  their  readiness  to 
accede. 

That  th^  preliminaries  of  peace 
had  bden  ratified  between  us  and  the 
French  republic  $  and  whilst  this 
arangement  manifested  the  justice 
and  moderation  of  our  views,  it 
would  also  be  found  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  this  country,  and  the 
honour  of  the, British  character  As 
the  provision  for  defraying  the  ex¬ 
penses 
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penses  which  must  unavoidably  be 
continued  for  some  time*  and  main¬ 
taining  an  adequate  peace  establish¬ 
ment  could  not  be  made,  without 
large  additional  supplies,  all  possible 
attention  should  be  paid  to  such 
Economical  arrangements  as  might 
be  consistent  with  the  great  object 
of  security  to  his  majesty’s  domi¬ 
nions. 

The  speech  concluded  with  eulo- 
giums  on  the  naval  and  military 
aperations  of  the  last  campaign,  and 
[he  glorious  issue  of  our  expedition 
to  Egypt,  and  with  a  fervent  prayer 
that  the  people  might  experience 
the  reward  they  so  well  merited,  in 
a  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and,  above  all,  in  the  undis¬ 
turbed  possession  of  their  religion, 
their  liberties,  and  laws. 

The  address  was  moved  in  the  house 
of  peers  by  lord  Bolton,  who  expa¬ 
tiated  on  the  paternal  sentiments 
which  his  majesty  had  expressed  on 
the  happy  tidings  of  those  great 
events.  Waving  the  detail  of  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  peace  with  the  French 
republic,  which  had  been  received 
with  such  universal  marks  of  plea¬ 
sure  throughout  the  country,  his 
lordship  said,  he  should  glance  at  a 
few  topics,  one  only  of  which  he 
presumed  to  recommend  to  peculiar 
consideration ;  this  was,  the  fitness 
of  the  time  at  which  the  ministers 
had  concluded  the  peace  ;  they  had 
not  done  it  when  we  felt  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  supplies,  and  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek,  or  acquiesce  in  any 
conditions  ;  —  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  have  been  of  short 
continuance,  nor  might  we  have 
been  able  to  have  protracted  the 
war  to  any  beneficial  purpose,  or 
for  any  object  which  was  either  na¬ 
tional  or  legitimate— no,  the  mi¬ 
nisters  had  chosen  a  moment  for 
negotiation  when  our  resources,  by 
the  spirit,  loyalty,  and  attachment 
ot  the  people,  were  their  lull  vi- 
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gour,  and  when  the  nation  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  its  character  by  the  firm 
and  manly  posture  of  preparation 
in  which  it  had  voluntarily  placed 
itself  on  the  menaces  of  an  invasion. 
It  was  a  source  of  heartfelt  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  look  back  to  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  this  war,  and  to  reflect 
on  the  constancy  and  perseverance 
which  dignified  the  lowest  orders  of 
the  people,  and  united  the  whole 
body  in  one  common  effort  for  their 
general  safety.  The  fitness  of  the 
time  for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
was  further  manifested  by  the  bril¬ 
liant  exploits  achieved  by  our  ar¬ 
mies  and  navies  in  foreign  countries, 
which  he  considered  as  guarantees 
of  the  peace  we  had  obtained.  It 
was  a  magnificent  triumph  for  Eng-r 
land  to  make  a  peace  in  the  very 
midst  of  her  conquests,  from  the 
frozen  seas  of  the  north  to  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  Hercules,  and  from  Africa 
to  the  extremest  shores  of  Asia  and 
America.  The  successes-  of  our 
heroes  we  made  only  accessary  to 
the  spirit  of  moderation  which  had 
dictated  our  appeal  to  arms  ;  the 
achievements  of  our  brave  country¬ 
men  who  had  rescued  Egypt  from 
its  invaders,  terminated  by  restoring 
it  to  its  rightful  owner;  and  our 
splendid  trophies  appeared  to  be 
human  happiness  and  order,  instead 
of  aggrandizement  or  gain.  Every 
feeling  heart  must  glow  with  the 
idea  that  such  men  belonged  to  our 
country,  and  no  eulogium  could 
adequately  describe  their  magna¬ 
nimity. 

His  lordship  compared  the  con¬ 
duct  of  England  with  that  of  Ger¬ 
many  —  disunited,  parricidal,  and 
treacherous  !  What  a  source  of  con¬ 
solation  to  contrast  our  state  with 
every  other  which  had  submitted  to 
oppression  and  tyranny  1  Plow  fortu¬ 
nate  might  we  esteem  ourselves  that 
we  did  not  conclude  a  treaty  when 
a  naval  armistice  was.  demanded,  by 

which 
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which  we  were  to  be  deprived  cf  invaded  or  injured,  this  favoure 
the  power  both  of  defence  and  an-  empire  had  withstood  the  shock,  he 
noyance,  and  when  a  separation  constitution  remained  unimpaired 
irom  our  allies  was  required,  that  her  liberties  preserved,  and  hef  reli 
they  might  make  distinct  treaties  gion  unviolated, 
for  themselves:  fatal  would  have  The  duke  of  Bedford  r. 
been  tlie  consequences  had  we  ac-  sentiments  in  former  d  ’ 


quiesced,  Our  allies,  in  an  evil 
hour  had  chosen  to  desert  us,  and 
we  had  to  tight  the  battle  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  the  struggle  had  been 
glorious,  and  the  termination  happy. 

I.ord  Lilford  seconded  the  ad¬ 
dress,  with  many  congratulations  on 
the  brilliant  occasion.  He  called 
the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
the  melancholy  situation  in  which 
we  stood  when  parliament  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  when  there  was  no 
prospect  or  probability  of  an  early 
cessation  of  hostilities :  when  the 
war  assumed  an  aspect  of  new  ter¬ 
ror,  from  the  menaced  inteiference 
ot  the  northern  powers  :  whilst  we 
had  the  gigantic  force  of  France  to 
contend  against  nearer  home,  the 
fate  of  Egypt  hung  in  suspense,  and 
the  enemy  remained  there  uncon¬ 
quered.  Our  domestic  situation  was, 
it  possible,  yet  more  deplorable  :  our 
beloved  sovereign  afflicted  with  se¬ 
vere  indisposition,  and  administra¬ 
tion  divided  amongst  themselves _ 

government  in  a  state  of  inefficiency, 
the  people  tnreatened  with  scarcity, 
and  tlie  country  with  invasion— 
while  the  enemy  s  pernicious  prin¬ 
ciples  had  tainted  the  loyalty  of 
numbers  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  in 
this  and  in  tlie  sister  kingdom. 

Deliverance  from  these  evils  were 
reasons  for  prostrating  ourselves  be¬ 
fore  the  God  of  mercies  with  all  hu¬ 
mility,  and  pouring  forth  songs  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  His  'lord- 
ship  reminded  tlie  house,  that  while 
every  other  country  which  had  op¬ 
posed  principles  inseparable  from 
revolutions,  had  either  had  its  go¬ 
vernment  subverted,  or  its  rights 
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speeting  peace  were  the  same, 
the  present  occasion,  and  he  \vh  ‘Av; 
likely  to  disturb  the  Harmony  ou  tfit 
house  that  evening  ;  so  far  indeec 
from  differing  on  the  address,  it  hac 
his  most  cordial  concurrence.  Were 
he  inclined  to  controvert,  it  would 
only  be  on  the  fitness  of  the  timefoi 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace — his  opi¬ 
nion  being  that  a  more  fit  time 
might  have  been  found  by  ministers 
much  earlier.  This  blame  was  not 
imputable  to  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration — they  certainly  had  negoti¬ 
ated  with  alUpractical  alacrity  from 
the  moment  that  they  came  into 
office,  for  which  he  returned  them 
his  sincere  thanks. 

Such  being  the  fact,  he  hoped  the 
constitution  of  which  the  people  had 
so  long  been  deprived,  ivould  be 
restored,  and  a  due  attention  paid 
to  their  rights  which  had  at  all  times 
been  professed. 

The  address  was  carried,  nemine 
dissentients. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  after 
the  speech  had  been  read,  lord  Lo- 
vain  moved  the  address  of  thanks 
to  the  thfone  on  an  event  so  replete 
with  prosperity  to  our  nation,  and 
glory  to  our  arms. 

Ihe  lion.  Mr.  Woodhouse  rose  to 
join  liis  sincere  congratulations  with 
those  of  the  house  and  the  country 
on  the  peace  with  France,  which, 
though  it  could  not  now  be  discussed 
in  detail,  would,  he  doubted  not,  be 
found  honourable  and  secure,  and 
the  ministers  in  concluding  the 
treaty  wrould  take  care  that  every 
farther  provision  should  be  made 
which  might  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  ^interests  of  tlie  Bi  t- 
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isli  err.  pi  re.  The  achievements  of 
lie  British  arms  had  immediately 
edd'Q  the  happy  event  of  peace,  and 
hese  ought  to  be  regarded  with 
:very  testimony  of  applause  add 
p  y..pprobation.  Peculiar  praise 
due  to  those  who  had  seized 

i  ;  W  ■  ■»  O  •  • »  ^  #  , 

y.'5-:  moment  ot  negotiation, 

without  being  elated  by  success, 
lac  founded  upon  it  claims  which 
mated  dignity  and  moderation,  and 
insured  a  fortunate  completion  to 
featies  auspiciously  begun. 

The  necessity  of  a  considerable 
supply  (which  he  trusted  would  be 
.heerfully  voted)  was  obvious:  a 
arger.  peace  establishment  than  had 
iitherto  been  known  in  this  country 
>vas  requisite,  from  the  alteration 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  and  various  other  circnm- 
itances,  but  he  was  convinced  no¬ 
di  in  g  would  be  required  by  admi¬ 
ns  tration  which  was  not  essential  to 
:he  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  The 
id  vantages  which  would  accrue  to 
he  people  of  England  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  peace  were  great ;  their  com¬ 
merce  and  resources  would  be  en- 
arged,  their  interests  secured,  and 
rheir  prosperitv,  individually  and 
collectively,  materially  increased. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  wished  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  be  understood  upon  what 
ground  he  should  give  his  vote. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  might 
take  place  relative  to  the  terms  of 
die  peace,  or  the  manner  of  its  con¬ 
clusion,  he  most  cordially  and  une¬ 
quivocally  joined  in  the  general  joy 
on 1  the  occasion  ;  because  he  consi¬ 
dered  this  last  measure  to  be  as  po¬ 
litic  as  it  was  popular,  because  he 
concurred  in  the  general  sent!  cent 
of  applause,  he  should  give  his  de¬ 
cided  approbation  of  the  address  by 
his  vote. 

Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  satisfaction 
in  the  prospect  of  unanimity,  a  thing 
not  common  on  the  first  day  of  a 
session.  Without  entering  at  large 


into  the  transactions  announced  from 
the  throne  either  as  to  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  with  die  nordiern  powers  or  the 
preliminaries  with  France ;  when 
either  of  these  topics,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  latter,  should  be  brought 
forward  for  discussion,  he  hoped  he 
should  agree  with  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  just  preceded  him 
on  this  event,  and  join  in  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  measure,  though  that 
approbation  might  proceed  from  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons.  This  was  not  the 
season  for  regular  discussion,  and 
yet  he  was  anxious  to  declare  the 
outline  of  his  sentiments  on  these 
subjects  71  oiVj  which,  upon  die  whole, 
he  beheld  with  great  pleasure,  and 
whatever  criticism  might  be  applied 
to  inferior  parts  of  these  eventful 
transactions,  or  to  whatever  criti¬ 
cisms  they  might  be  liable,  they  were 
such  as  afforded  matter  of  universal 
satisfaction  to  diis  country,  and  in- 
tided  the  government  which  con¬ 
cluded  them  to  esteem  and  grati¬ 
tude.  The  termination  of  die  war 
had  been  accompanied  with  honour  : 
die  past  contest  had  exhibited  on 
our  part  a  continued  series  of  in¬ 
stances  of  undaunted  courage,  in- 
vincible  spirit,  and  glorious  victories ; 
the  people  of  England  liad  displayed 
die  greatest  fortitude  and  perseve¬ 
rance  in  die  struggle,  and  dignity  at 
the  return  of  peace  ;  qualities  which 
had  elevated  them  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  and  obtained  an  honour¬ 
able  issue  to  die ir  difficulties. 

Mr  Windham  had  the  misfortune 
(he  said)  to  differ  on  the  cause  of 
the  general  joy  and  exultation  ;  he 
did  not  approve  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  recently  signed  -with  France, 
nor  could  he  approve  the  address  if 
it  implied  approbation  of  them  ,  but 
as  he  did  not  consider  die  support 
of  the  one  inseparably  connected 
with  the  other,  he  should  not  widi- 
hold  his  vote. 

It  behoved* him  to  give  his  rea¬ 
sons 
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sons  for  dissenting  so  materially  in 
a  material  point:  to  stand  as  a  so¬ 
litary  mourner  in  the  midst  of  pub¬ 
lic  rejoicings,  to  wear  a  counte¬ 
nance  clouded  with  sadness,  whilst 
all  others  were  lighted  up  with 
pleasure,  appeared  ungracious.  But 
were  the  circumstances  of  this  peace 
such  as  justified  our  exultations  on 
former  occasions  ?  To  him  they 
appeared  in  a  quite  contrary  view  ; 
and  when  he  was  desired  to  illumi¬ 
nate,  he  should  first  endeavour  to 
learn  .whether  it  was  to  light  him  to 
a-  feast  era  sepulchre.  It  was  his 
firm  persuasion,  that,  in  signing  this 
peace,  his  hon.  friends  had  put 
their  signatures  to  the  death-warrant 
of  their  country.  He  knew  the 
inconstancy  of  human  affairs,  nor 
was  he  profane  enough  to  set  bounds 
to  the  dispensations  of  Providence  ; 
but  neither  could  lie  foresee  what 
changes  might  be  wrought  in  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  intrigues  from  without,  or 
convulsions  from  within  ;  but  upon 
no  rational  view  could  he  see  his 
way  out  of  the  evils  it  would  entail 
upon  his  country. 

The  only  thing  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  France  to  divide 
with  us  the  empire  of  the  seas,  was 
a  participation  of  our  commerce. 
This  she  would  effectually  secure 
by  tlie  present  peace,  while,  by  the 
surrender  of  our  conquests,  we  had 
thrown  out  of  our  hands  the  only 
means  to  prevent  it — -the  extension 
of  our  colonial  system. 

The  motives  which  induced  mi¬ 
nisters  to  conclude  these  prelimi¬ 
naries,  he  knew  not  ;  some  of  them 
he  had  heard,  but  was  not  con¬ 
vinced  5  on  the  contrary,  they  ap¬ 
peared  wholly  insufficient.  If  we 
were  forced  to  accept  this  peace 
through  inability  of  resorting  to  al¬ 
ternatives,  their  conduct  was  ..the 
more  excusable,  and  we  had  to 
thank  them,  not  for  what  they  had 


acquired,  but  saved  for  their  coun¬ 
try.  If  they,  can  prove  that,  by 
ceding  foreign  colonies,  they  had 
preserved  objects  neater  and  dearer 
to  us,  as  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  soil  of  England 
from  ravage  and  desolation,  they 
were  entitled  to  gratitude  instead  of 
censure,  and  had  established,  not  an 
apology,  but  a  claim  to  thanlis. 
Such  a  plea,  however,  he  did  not 
recognize,  and  how  far  they  were 
actuated  by  necessity,  would  be  a 
matter  for  future  discussion. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion,  that  his  hon. 
friend  had  entered  more  minutely 
into  the  question  now  before  the 
house  than  the  occasion  demanded, 
and  particularly  a£  he  concurred  in 
the  address.  The  observations  were 
a  littie  premature;  there  was 
other  sentiment  from  the  speech  on 
the  throne  on  the  peace,  but  such 
as  conveyed  that  the  arrangements 
would  be  found  conducive  to  the 
general  interests  of  this  country, 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  British 
empire.  The  terms  were  not  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  and  it  would  be  ir¬ 
regular,  as  well  as  indecorous,  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  that  house  upon 
a  subject  not  before  it.  When  that 
opportunity  presented  itself,  he 
should  enter  into  a  discussion  with 
his  lioa.  friend,  but  it  would  be 
with  painful  sensations,  as  he  should 
be  constrained  to  differ  from  one 
whom  he  considered  to  be  a  vir¬ 
tuous  guardian  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  whom  the  country  w4as  un¬ 
der  drep  obligations  for  many  great 
services. 

Without  referring  to  the  terms  of 
tlie  peace  (for  that  he  could  not  do 
at  this  time  without  transgressing 
order),  he  would  aver,  that  all  we 
had  given  up  would  have  afforded 
us  no  sort  of  security  against  the 
danger  apprehended  by  Mr.  Wind- 
|iatn.  The  best  counterpoise  to  the 
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tower  of  France  was  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  our" constitution,  in  our 
industry  and  skill,  in  the  right  di- 
'ection  of  our  resources  (and  hap-  . 
pi ly  ruUch  remained  of  these  re¬ 
sources),  which  he  considered,  tin¬ 
ier  Providence,  as  the  security  of 
he  blessings  of  peace. 

Respecting  the  hint  thrown  out, 
that  some  unknown  necessity  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  ministers 
having  advised  his  majesty  to  sign 
the  preliminaries,  he  totally  dis¬ 
claimed  the  plea  ;  he  did  not  seek 
his  own  justification, 'nor  would  any 
of  his  colleagues  seek  it  in  such  a 
way.  If  tlie  enemy  had  not  acceded 
to  the  terms  agreed  upon,  we  should 
have  continued  the  contest,  and  been 
able  tb  have  carried  it  on, ‘proving 
to  the  world  that  we  still  had  re¬ 
sources  to  maintain. the  honour  and 
secure  the  liberties  of  the  British 
empire. 

Mr,  Sheridan  said,  he  felt  no  in¬ 
clination  to  oppose  the  general  wish 
of  the  house,  and  should  wait  till 
an  opportunity  occurred  to  discuss 
the  preliminaries  of  the  peace.  He 
should  vote  for  the  address,  because 
it  was  not,  as  usual,  an  exact  echo 
of  the  speech  from  the  throne. — 
N otw ithstanding,  howeve r,  the  u n a- 
nimity  with  which  it  passed,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  that  if  men  sincerely  deli¬ 
vered  their  opinions,  there  never 
was  a  period  of  less  real  unanimity. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  spoken  of  the  peace  in 
terms  to  which  he  could  not  agree, 
calling  it  “  glorious  and  honoura¬ 
ble  still  more  did  he  dissent  from 
those  who  maintained  it  was  inex¬ 
pedient  to  make  peace  at  all.  It 
was  a  peace  of  which  every  English¬ 
man  might  be  glad,  but  no  one 
proud ;  it  was  a  peace  involving  a 
degradation  o f  national  dignity,  such 
as  the  war  might  lead  us  to  expect ; 
the  worst  in  which  this  country  had 
ever  been  engaged,  and  the  peace, 
perhapsj  as  good  as  any  minister 


could  make  in  the  circumstances 
we  were  placed. 

Earl  Temple  coincided  with  these 
sentiments:  though  there  was  no 
reason  to  exult  in  the  terms,  he  was 
happy  they  had  been  concluded; 
the  event  had  given  universal  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  county  of  which  he 
was  the  representative  ;  the  poorest 
beggar  was  delighted  with  the 
pedee,  and  it  would  be  injustice  to 
his  constituents  not  to  state  their 
feelings  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  James  Martin  expressed  his 
approbation,  but  his  vote  was  mot 
meant  to  imply  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  bring  those  to  punishment  who' 
had  plunged  the  country  into  the 
war,  and  brought  the  best  constitu  - 
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tion  into  danger. 

The  motion  was  carried  nem.  con . 

The  subject  of  importance  which 
next  engaged  the  attention  of  both 
hohses,  was  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  with  the  French  Republic. 
On  the  3d  of  November  they  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  the 
house  of  lords;  and  after  the  preli¬ 
minaries  were  read,  lord  Romney 
moved  the  address.  He  expressed 
his  approbation  in  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  terms  :  England,  he  said,  had 
terminated  a  war,  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  in  which  she  had  ever  been 
engaged  ;  a  war  productive  of  the 
heaviest  burdens,  and  most  severely 
felt,  though  firmly,  patriotically,  and 
loyally  endured.  When  he  men¬ 
tioned  burdens,  he  was'  far  from 
censuring  its  commencement  or 
continuance;  he  had  ever  main¬ 
tained,  and  ever  would  maintain, 
that  it  had  been  a  war  of  necessity  ; 
it  was  undertaken  for  the  defence  of 
our  allies,  and  the  security  of  our 
liberties  ;  and,  as  on  our  part  it  was 
necessary,  so,  where  we  only  were 
concerned,  it  had  been  attended 
With  the  most  brilliant  victories. 
Glorious  as  was  that  war  in  which 
Chatham  presided  at  the  helm  of 
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aifairs,  the  present  was  equally 
splendid  !  Our  fleets  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  to  a  degree  greater  than  even 
in  the  seven  years  war ;  they  had 
crushed  the  navy  and  annihilated  tlje 
commerce  of  our  enemy  :  the  whole 
of  maritime  Europe,  envious  of  qur 
power,  combined  to  attempt  ifs  hu¬ 
miliation  in  vain  3  their  endeavours 
had  recoiled  upon  themselves.  The 
British  soldiers  had  vied  with  the 
British  sailors  3  Egypt  had  witnessed 
their  exertions  and  their  success, 
which  the  annals  of  history  did  not 
surpass.  In  that  country,  we  had 
to  contend  with  an  army  far  more 
numerous  than  our  own,  consisting 
of  men  completely  disciplined,  of 
the  most  ardent  and  animated  cou¬ 
rage  3  by  the  sentiments  and  man¬ 
ners  their  versatile  character  as¬ 
sumed,  in  high  favour  with  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  inured  to  the  climate,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  skilful  general ;  they 
were  the  chosen  troops  of  France, 
that  had  fought  under  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Italy  in  all  his  triumphal 
campaigns,  and  often  had  encoun¬ 
tered  the  bravest  and  the  best  sol- 
fliers  in  Germany  ;  they  had  stiled 
themselves,  with  reason,  the  invin¬ 
cible  legions  3  and  invincible  they 
were,  till  they  encountered  Britons. 
With  their  usual  intrepidity  and 
dexterity  of  stratagem,  they  attacked 
the  English  troops  3  they  fought  gal¬ 
lantly,  but  on  coming  to  close  quar¬ 
ters,  they  were  taught  that  they 
were  rot  invincible.  Completely 
defeated,  they  concealed  themselves 
ever  after  behind  the  walls  of  Alex¬ 
andria. 

Ia  that  memorable  battle  we 
lost  many  brave  soldiers,  able  offi¬ 
cers.  and  our  heroic  commander, 
who  led  them  to  a  victory  which  he 
was  destined  not  to  enjoy  himself  3 
his  name,  dear  to  every  Briton,  will 
be  immortal.  The  general  and 
trcops  who  survived  testified  their 
regard  for  his  precepts  and  example. 


by  acting  as  he  would  have  wished 
had  he  been  alive.  His  able  suc¬ 
cessor,  with  his  heroic  army,  by 
his  Well-directed  efforts,  succeeded 
in  every  action,  and  completed  their 
career  of  victory,  by  thoroughly 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the 
expedition.  In  every  other  enter¬ 
prise  where  the  English  only  were 
concerned,  we  had  been  fortunate. 
Success  was  the  season  for  conclu¬ 
ding  peace  j  it  was, not  politic  to  be' 
pertinacious  beyond  the  object  of 
the  contest,  or  to  insist  on  terms 
more  advantageous  than  those  for 
which  we  originally  fought. 

Under  Mr.  Pitt’s  glorious  admi¬ 
nistration,  the  cause  of  dispute  had 
been  the  French  encroachments  ori 
our  colonies  in  North  America, 
when,  in  a  series  of  victories  by  sea 
and  land,  we  had  defeated  the  tne- 
my,  had  captured  is  Ends  in  the 
West-Indies,  reduced  for  tresses  in 
the  East,  had  subdued  Quebec  and 
the  whole  province  of  Canada,  we 
did  not  at  the  peace  insist  on  retain¬ 
ing  all  our  acquisitions,  Martinico, 
Guadaloupe,  the  Havannah  and 
Pondicherry.  No,  we  only  retained, 
the  city  and  territory  of  Quebec 
and  Canada  to  defend  ourselves  from 
being  again  exposed  to  the  encroach¬ 
ments  ot  French  ambition.  As  our 
object  had  been  security,  we  did 
not  wish  for  more  by  peace  in  the 
American  war.  The  object  of 
France  was,  to  enable  our  colonies 
to  render  themselves  independent : 
in  prosecuting  that  object,  they  re¬ 
duced  several  islands  and  .settle¬ 
ments.  Having  succeeded  in  their  . 
purpose  of  detaching  North  Ame¬ 
rica  from  the  mother  pountry,  they 
did  not  stickle  at  the  peace  for  keep¬ 
ing  all  their  acquisitions,  but  res? 
tored  the  greater  part. 

We  now  had  secured  our  reli¬ 
gion,  laws,  and  property,  and  it 
was  for  the  security  of  these  we 
had  contended.  We  had  mani¬ 
fested 
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fest;ed  not  only  our  valour  but  our 
espurces,  At  one  period,  when 
nir  pecuniary  situation  appeared 
iritiea!,  when  the  great  repository 
)f  our  national  credit  was  endan¬ 
gered,  and  the  funds  reduced  far 
>elow  the  experience  of  any  former 
ime,  the  wisdom  of  the  British 
ninisters  and  the  spirited  exertions 
>f  our  countrymen  supported  ihe 
3ank,  and  revived  the  value  of  the 
finds.  The  treaty  before  the  house 
guaranteed  all  the  important  ends 
or  which  the  war  had  been  carried 
•n.  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  which 
ve  retained,  were  of  considerable 
mportance,  the  first  from  produc- 
iveness  and  situation,' and  these- 
ond  from  capability  of  improve¬ 
ment.  In  India  we  had  gained 
ignal  victories,  combining  acquisi- 
ton  with  security,  conquered  My- 
ore,  and  intirely  destroyed  the 
;reat  friend  of  France  and  the  prin- 
ipal  enemy  of  England,  who  with 
is  father,  Hyder  Ally,  had  always 
ither  secretly  or  openly,  been 
arming  projects  hostile  to  England. 
Ve  also  had  procured  restitution  to 
ur  allies  who  had  continued  to  ad- 
ere  to  us,  and  driven  from  the 
kirkish  dominions  a  foe  who  had 
sized  the  most  valuable  of  the  sul- 
m’s  territories  and  the  granary  of 
he  metropolis. 

To  our  allies,  during  the  whole 
rar,  we  had  behaved  with  magna- 
imous  liberality — supported  them 
»  long  as  our  assistance  was  useful, 
id  released  them  from  their  en- 
agements  when  fidelity  to  us  was 
o  longer  beneficial  to  them.  France, 
lubtless,  had  attained  great  addi- 
ons  to  her  territories,  but  her  con- 
uesfs  were  not  the  fault  of  Britain  : 
e  could  not  prevent  her  gigantic 
forts  on  the  continent,  and  were 
e  to  send  out  500  thousand  men 
►  attempt  to  recover  them,  we 
)uld  not  accomplish  our  aim.  Were 
e  then  to  persevere  in  so  hopeless 


a  contest  ?  Our  country  had  susr 
tained,  with  unexampled  patience, 
all  the  evils  attendant  on  this 
extraordinary  war,  while  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  security,  but  having 
attained  this  object,  ought  we  to  la¬ 
vish  wantonly  our  resources,  and 
augment  burdens  already  so  grievous 
to  be  borne  ?  vVould  it  be  just, 
for  an  island  more  or  less  to  accu¬ 
mulate  debt,  and  aggravate  taxes  ? 

Among  the  various  spirited  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  contest,  all  severely- 
pressed  by  its  expense,  were  the 
country  gentlemen,  who  having  a 
fixed  income,  found  their  fortunes 
much  diminished  by  the  increase  of 
prices  and  taxes ;  these,  and  all 
others,  who  had  cheerfully  under¬ 
gone  every  difficulty,  ought  not  to 
be  pressed  when  the  necessity  of  the 
war  had  ceased,  and  its  grand  end 
been  achieved.  It  had  been  ob¬ 
jected  that  the  peace  could  not  be 
lasting  3  the  security  of  its  perma¬ 
nence  was  the  interest  nf  both 
countries.  Each  had  immense  ca¬ 
pabilities,  the  improvement  of  these, 
so  far  from  injuring,  would  recipro¬ 
cally  promote  the  commercial  ad¬ 
vantages  of  both,  and  therefore,  as 
far  as  the  uncertainty  of  human 
events  admitted,  die  preliminaries 
insured  a  lasting  peace,  and  his 
lordship  ended  with  strenuously  sup¬ 
porting  die  motion.  L 

Lord  viscount  Limerick  observed, 
that  it  augured  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  treaty,  that  all  ranks  and 
descriptions  of  men  in  the  kingdom 
generally  united  in  approving  it; 
he  was  sorry  diat  there  were  some 
exceptions  in  the  highest  characters. 
The  preliminarirs,  in  his  own  opi¬ 
nion,  were  most  opportunely  con¬ 
cluded.  Their  tendency  was  ad¬ 
vantageous  and  honourable.  If 
we  surveyed  surrounding  nadons, 
comparing  the  terms  on  which 
they  had  made  peace,  with  our 
own,  the  comparison  would  be 
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obviously  in  favour  of  Great  Britain. 
His  lordship  expatiated  on  our  con¬ 
quests,  our  bravery,  and  our  com¬ 
manders,  and  adverted  with  pleasure 
to  the  united  kingdom  to  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  belong,  and  from 
which  came  some  of  those  noble 
officers  who  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  Egypt —That  that  part  of 
the  empire  had  produced  men  of  as 
good  hearts  and  sound  heads  as  any  ’ 
other  part  of  the  world,  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  ;  but  the  inferior 
orders  of  its  inhabitants  were  so  cir¬ 
cumstanced  ns  to  require  the  great¬ 
est  vigilance  of  government :  when 
the  gibbet  there  had  ceased  to  be 
burthened,  and  the  sword  was 
sheathed,  many  imagined  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  fear,  and  when  Eng¬ 
land  had  been  left  alone  in  the  late 
arduous  contest,  the  hopes  of  the 
disaffected  revived.  In  what  a  situ¬ 
ation  would  England  have  been, 
had  those  traitors  succeeded !  the 
contention  would  not  have  been  for 
this  or  that  island,  but  for  her  very 
existence  as  an  independant  nation  ! 
and  though  he  had  no  doubt  of  her 
being  ultimately  successful,  how 
great  must  have  been  her  sacrifices 
in  the  contest!  After  dwelling  in 
detail  upon  this  subject,  he  expressed 
his  hope  that  a  strong  peace  esta¬ 
blishment  would  be  kept  up,  and 
that  no  short-sighted  policy  would 
counteract  such  a  wise  precaution. 

Earl  Spencer  rose  ;  and  expressed 
regret  in  manifesting  a  difference  of 
sentiment  from  the  ministers,  of  all 
of  whom  h'e  entertained  a  very  fa¬ 
vourable  opinion,  and  with  some  of 
whom  it  was  his  pride  to  have  coin- 
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cided  in  principles  and  co-operated 
in  conduct.  The  great  object  of 
Britain  in  former  wars  with  France 
was  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  power,  that  the  relative  strength 
of  France  should  not  exceed  that  of 
other  countries,  and  thereby  endan¬ 
ger  our  security.  This  was  the 


point  which  had  been  considered 
from-  king  William's  confederacy 
against  Louis  the  XIVth  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  age  :  to  ensure  this  balance  if 
was  not  only  necessary  that  Britain 
should  not  be  left  by  the  peace  in  a 
worse  political  situation  than  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  that  her 
strength,  possessions,  or  acquisitions, 
should  continue  in  proportion  as 
high  as  those  of  France.  Jn  the 
present  war  the  acquisitions  of 
France  had  been  infinitely  beyond 
all  former  conception  :  sire  had  by 
her  arts  or  her  arms  subdued  the 
Netherlands,  Holland,  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  a  great  part  of 
Italy  :  her  power,  compared  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  exceeded  what 
she  had  been  allowed  to  retain  at 
any  former  treaty  of  pacification, 
nor  could  we  be  secure  when  such 
immense  acquisitions  had  been  left 
to  France,  without  any  thing  like  an 
equivalent  left  to  this  country.  These 
general  principles  his  lordship  illus¬ 
trated  at  some  length,  and  strongly 
condemned  the  conditions  of  the 
peace  nowT  concluded.  It  was  a 
peace  of  very  great  inequality,  whe¬ 
ther  we  viewed  the  relative  state  of 
France  and  the  continent,  or,  of 
France  and  England.  It  was  also  a 
peace  with  a  republic  which  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  government — with  a  usurper 
who  could  make  a  rupture  whenever 
his  spleen  or  caprice  prompted  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  contract ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  peace  which  could  never 
be  considered  permanent.  France, 
overgrown  and  gigantic,  would  easily 
be  roused  to  a  new  war  whenever 
the  first  consul  could  gratify  his  in  * 
ordinate  ambition — in  such  a  contest 
there  would  be  great  inequality,  and 
thence  would  arise  danger  to  this 
country,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
valour  of  our  arms  by  sea  and  land, 
wrould  have  a  powerful  and  terrible 
enemy  to  combat.  Without  arro¬ 
gating 
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gating-  to  himself  or  his  colleagues 
any  more  merit  than  was  due  to 
men  who  faithfully  discharged  their 
iuties  at  a  period  the  most  critical, 
ae  could  not  omit  the  praise  of  vigi¬ 
lance  and  activity  on  recurring  to 
:he  measures  then  adopted  ;  their 
dans,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
raving  been  crowned  with  success, 
manifested  that  they  had  been  de¬ 
mised  with  wisdom,  and  executed 
vith  vigour.  Peace,  -undoubtedly, 
vas  a  happy  event,  but  then  it  was 
:uch  a  peace  as  ought  neither  to 
lave  dishonoured  our  arms,  nor  en¬ 
couraged  the  enemy  to  provoke  us 
tfresh. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  strenuously 
supported  the  peace  :  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  contended  that  we  had  every 
ecurity  which  could  be  wished  from 
^government  of  the  nature  of  the 
wench  republic :  in  corroborating Ips 
everal  assertions,  he  took  an  able 
eview  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
var,  bestowing  the  warmest  eulo- 
;iums  on  our  deets  and  armies.  It 
laving  been  insinuated  by  the  ene- 
nies  of  England  that  whatever  gal  • 
an  try  might  be  attributable  to  our 
eamen,  our  soldiers  were  inferior 
o  the  French;  he  denied  this  illi¬ 
beral  slander,  maintaining  that  where¬ 
ver  they  had  encountered  the  ene- 
ny,  the  proofs  of  then-prowess  were 
incontrovertible. 

If  we  recurred  to  the  campaign 
f  1/93,  when  the  British  troops 
rere  equal  in  glory  and  success  to 
heir  renowned  ancestors— or  that  of 
‘794,  which  was  alike  brilliant— If 
ve  contemplated  the  affairs  of  India, 
a  every  engagement  they  acquired 
lonpur  and  distinction,  and  the  facts 
pere  too  memorable  to  require  de¬ 
ad  ;  he  should  only  then  advert  at 
arge  to  our  successes  in  the  east, 
vliieh  had  been  begun  by  the  mar- 
|uis  of  Wellesley,  who  had  over¬ 
sown  the  tyrant  Tippoo  ;  these 
•Ians,  so  happily  executed,  wege 
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likely  to  have  received  some  inter¬ 
ruption  by  the ,  projects  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  who,  it  is  well  known,  had 
embarked  40,000  of  the  best 
French  troops  on  the  expedition  to 
Egypt :  this  measure,  grand  in  its 
conception  .and  immense  in  its  exe¬ 
cution,  menaced  our  power  and  ter¬ 
ritories  in  the  east,  besides  endan¬ 
gering  the  Turkish  government :  it 
was  the  revival  of  the  plan  of  Louis 
\IV,  and  which  by  tine  spirit  and  en- 
terprize  ot  the  first  consul,  enforced 
by  such  a  numerous  body  of  chosen 
troops,  inured  to  every  hardship  of 
the  field,  appeared  at  first  very  for~ 
midabfe.  The  resistance  which  these 
invaders  experienced  from  a  handful 
ofEnglish  soldiers  (sir  SidneySmitli’s) 
long  before  the  landing  of  that. army 
which  afterwards  became  in  their 
turn  the  conquerors  of  Egypt,  cannot 
too  highly  be  extolled..  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  2J.st  of  March,  that 
‘"Egypt  had  an  opportunity  of  throw¬ 
ing  oft  the  French  yoke  by  the  tri¬ 
umph  .of  the  British  arms,  which 
engaged  with  the  French  proved 
superior  to  them  in  courage  and 
capacity.  The  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  42d  regiment,  who 
destroyed  Bonaparte’s  invincibles> 
cannot  but  be  remembered  by  Eng¬ 
land  with  pride  and  exultation  :  we 
were  inferior  far  in  numbers,  and 
the  victory  was  gained  by  courage, 
ability,  and  military  address. 

Having  surveyed  the  meritorious 
conduct  of  the  army,  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  enumerated  the  exploits  of  the 
navy,  which  on  account  of  his  own. 
close  connexion  and  professional  par¬ 
tiality,  he  glanced  at  in  a  very  cur¬ 
sory  manner.  The  inestimable  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  British  seamen  were  be¬ 
yond  praise.  Our  transactions  on 
the  ocean,  by  which  we  had  raised, 
the  character  and  name  of  our 
country  to  the  greatest  and  most  en¬ 
viable  eminence,  were  too  numerous 
to  particularize,  and  would  remain 
B  to 
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to  the  latest  posterity  glorious  in 
our  naval  history. 

He  made  some  remarks  on  the 
relative  situation  ot  France  and 
England,  so  far  as  regarded  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  war.  Finding  that  each 
from  its  vast  conquests,  was  at  last 
placed  in  that  particular  predica¬ 
ment  in  which  no  blew  could  be 
given  with  effect,  he  had  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying,  that  the  best  plan 
which  could  be  adopted  was  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  differences,  and  a  re¬ 
conciliation  of  parties.  France  had 
completely  overcome  every  con¬ 
tending  power  on  the  continent, 
consequently  had  no  new  conquests 
in  which  she  could  exercise  her  nu¬ 
merous  armies.  Great-Britain,  so 
far  as  regarded  maritime  affairs, 
was  in  a  similar  state.  The  two 
great  powers  of  Europe  therefore, 
having  no  other  objects  of  peculiar 
attack,  except  the  invasion  of  each 
others  domestic  territories,  were  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necessity  either  of  ex¬ 
tending  an  unavailing  war,  with  the 
accumulation  of  debt  and  its  con¬ 
comitant  calamities,  or  negotia¬ 
ting  a  peace.  Nor  was  it  a  com¬ 
mon  peace,  but  a  reconciliation  of 
differences  between  the  two  first 
nations  of  the  world  3  and  he  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  both  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace.  Ministers  had  de¬ 
served  the  warmest  thanks  for  the 
judicious  selection  of  the  particular 
settlements  which  they  had  retained. 
Ceylon  was  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  East-India  settlements 
- — it  was  an  island  whose  produc¬ 
tions  were  highly  valuable  to  our 
commerce,  consequently  to  our  re¬ 
venue  3  its  spiceries  and  its  harbours 
were  extremely  convenient  to  our 
merchandise,  and  the  addition  to  our 
East-India  territories  was  inestima¬ 
ble. 

To  specify  minutely  the  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  the  possession  of 
Trinidad  would  engross  too  much 


of  their  lordship’s  time  3  but  its 
qualities  as  an  island,  were  known 
and  well  appreciated,  as  they  de¬ 
served  to  be.  The  Cape  of  Good 
H opr  being  no  place  of  trade  had 
not  the  commercial  advantages  at¬ 
tributed  to  its  situation,  and  its  sur¬ 
render  was  no  considerable  loss  to 
us. 

His  royal  highness  concluded 
with  observing  that  the  interest  of 
France  was  i t s conti nan t a l  con q u es t s, 
of  England,  its  commerce;  the  for¬ 
mer  was  a  military  government,  the 
strength  of  the  latter  was  in  its  navy. 
In  our  view  of  aggrandizement,  we 
placed  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
peace  and  the  nurseries  of  seamen 3 
in  theirs,  was  the  preservation  of 
that  warlike  system  which  had  over¬ 
come  every  opposition  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  France  was  by  necessity 
impelled  to  aet  upon  that  principle, 
and  wisdom  would  induce  England 
to  adopt  a  plan  diametrically  op¬ 
posite.  Peace  from  every  view  of  the 
subject  must  be  very  acceptable  to 
both,  and  doubly  so  to  the  philan¬ 
thropist,  because  it  afforded  both 
nations  an  opportunity  of  repairing 
the  ravages  of  war.  He  hoped  and 
believed  it  would  be  permanent, 
and  strenuously  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Lord  Pelham  took  a  retrospect  ol 
the  several  negotiations,  especially 
those  in  which  the  ex-ministers  had 
been  concerned.  He  said  there  was 
very  little  difference  between  the 
present  peace,  and  that  under  the 
consideration  of  the  late  ministry — 
stated  the  nature  and  progress  ol 
the  negotiation,  when  lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  went  to  France  and  insisted 
that  this  was  as  proper  a  time  to 
conclude  it  as  any.  Although  no¬ 
thing  was  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
he  hoped  something  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  by  the  noble  marquis 
entrusted  with  the  definitive  treaty. 

'  The 
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Mie  terms  of  the  peace  were  the 
best  that  could  be  procured  even  in 
favour  of  our  allies,  such  as  scarcely 
could  have  been  expected,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated  in  the  preliminaries. 
Portugal  was  safe,  whatever  might 
ae  asserted  to  the  contrary,  and  the 
Roman  and  Neapolitan  territories 
tiad  been  feleased  from  the  French 
imke.  One  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
)f  the  war,  was  the  expulsion  of 
he  French  from  Egypt,  by  which 
}ur  Ottoman  ally  had  been  saved, 
tnd  the  British  name  raised  to  the 
fnnaele  of  glory.  With  regard  to 
Malta,  of  which  surrender  so  many 
complaints  had  been  made,  it  was 
lis  lordship’s  opinion  that  its  reten- 
ion  would  havebeen  more  injurious 
han  beneficial  to  England.  A 
>owerful  garrison  would  have  been 
equisite  for  its  protection  which 
vould  have  distracted  our  fleets  and 
rmies  without  any  object  equal  to 
be  vigilance  and  activity  of  our 
nen.  In  the  East  and  West  Indies 
fe  had  been  triumphant  by  sea  and 
tnd.  Cur  possessions  in  the  east, 
o  valuable  to  this  country,  had  re- 
eived  very  important  additions  by 
be  conquests  we  had  made  there, 
is  to  the  security  of  the  peace,  we 
arely  had  every  security  which 
ould  be  expected  in  this  critical 
incture  of  affairs,  Besides  it  was 
ie  policy  and  interest  of  France  to 
reserve  it,  and  in  this  view  he 
elieved  it  would  be  preserved,  and 
consequently  voted  in  favor  of  the 
lotion. 

Lord  Westmeath  was  fully  per- 
naded,  that  we  had  established  on 
ie  firmest  basis,  those  essential 
aalities  which  were  nearest  his 
?art,  viz.  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
ness  of  Great- Britain.  By  the 
essings  of  peace  we  might  restore 
ade,  improve  agriculture,  and  o 
rengthen  our  constitution,  which 
id  always  been  the  envy  of  the 
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world.  We  had  also  an  opportunity 
of  checking  the  ambition  of  a  few 
restless  men  who  took  pleasure  in 
disturbing  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  mankind. 

By  the  peace  we  had  attained 
every  object  desirable  or  advan¬ 
tageous.  Ireland,  instead  of  being 
a  clog  and  millstone  about  the 
neck  of  Great*Britain  would  prove 
an  inestimable  jewel,  and  one  of 
the  most  opulent  and  important 
parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

Flis  lordship  concluded  with 
heartily  supporting  the  address. 

Lord  Grenville  lamented  that  the 
dictates  of  his  judgment  would  not 
allow  him  to  join  in  congratula¬ 
tions  and  joy  ;  it  would  have  been 
cause  of  the  most  sincere  satisfaction 
to  him  if  he  could  have  agreed  to 
an  address,  stating,  that  we  had 
brought  an  arduous  contest  to  a 
successful  termination  :  but  much 
he  feared  he  should  only  have  to  re¬ 
gret  those  years  which  he  had  spent 
in  endeavouring  to  attain  it,  and 
according  to  the  best  consideration 
he  had  been  able  to  give  the  subject 
it  appeared  to  him  that  not  one  of 
the  objects,  for  which  we  had  so 
long  warred,  had  been  achieved. 
If  the  question  had  been,  whether 
our  naval  and  military  efforts  had 
been  great  and  glorious,  he  should 
readily  have  agreed  to  it  ;  and  also 
to  the  expediency  of  peace  on  ho¬ 
nourable  terms  ;  but  what  were  the 
merits  of  the  present  treaty  ?  should 
the  house  carry  an  address  to  the 
throne*  slating  that  they  had  fully 
considered  those  merits,  and  that  the 
terms  were  such  as  deserved  their 
approbation,  he  could  r  ot  join  in  it. 

It  had  beeb  alleged  bat  it  was  a 
question  of  terms,  and  the  test  must 
be, by  an  examination  of  t  hem  5  by  ba¬ 
lancing  our  losses,  our  acquirement* 
and  relative  situation,  and  weighing 
our  cessions  and  our  conquests. 

.  B  2  la 
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In  entering  into  negotiation  every 
Statesman  knew  that  the  basis  of  .it 
must  be,  either  to  take  the  original 
State,  at  the  commencement  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  or  the  actual  state  of  things^ 
at  the  moment  of  negotiation,  if 
they  were  such  as  could  not.  be  re¬ 
placed  i'll  their  original  position,  or, 
the  superiority  on  one  side  was  such 
as  to  render  the  project  impracti¬ 
cable.  If  we  were  inferior  to  our 
enemy  and  reduced  in  our  situation, 
these  circumstances  were  to  be 
taken  into  mature  consideration  : 
but  this  was  universally  denied — 
which  precluded  the  necessity  of  his 
going  into  detail  to 'prove  that  at  no 
period  of  the  last  year,  were  we 
inferior  to  the  enemy  in  capacity 
or  resources.  If  then  the  country 
was  elevated  and  prosperous,  we 
ought  to  have  had  honourable  terms 
of  peace,  because  we  were  in  a 
condition  to  demand  them,  and 
entitled  to  ask  such  as  were  ade¬ 
quate  with  our  power  and  rank. 
It  was  far  from  his  intention  to  un¬ 
dervalue  the  acquisitions  of  France  : 
on  the  contrary,  lie  thought  them 
more  important  than  was  generally 
esteemed  :  she  had  made  the  Rhine 
the  boundary  of  her  empire  ;  she 
had  acquired  Savoy,  &c.  and  not 
only  extended  her  territories  beyond 
the  ambition  of  her  monarchs,  but 
she.  had  her  frontiers  protected  by 
dependent  republics  and  tributary 
kings.  On  our  side  we  had  tri¬ 
umphs  no  less  brilliant  and  striking ; 
we  had  multiplied  our  colonies  and 
our  navy  sailed  invincible.  We 
had  rescued  Egypt,  captured  Malta, 
possessed  ourselves  of  Minorca,  and 
shut  up  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
ships  of  France  and  Spain.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  ours  3  if 
not  the  only,  at  least  an  important 
key  of  the  east.  In  the  East.  Indies 
we  had  every  thing  except  Batavia, 
which  we  might  also  have  possessed, 
had  we  thought  it  worth  the  cost  of 


an  expedition.  In  the  West-Indies 
we  had  Martinico,  Trinidad,  &c. 
Upon  the  continent  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  we  had  an  absolute  empire  in 
extent  almost  equal,  and  superior 
to  that  power  to  which  wre  restored 
it.  He  meant  Surinam,  Demerara, 
&c.  Such  were  the  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions  acquired  by  the  war.  Is 
indeed  was  not  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  colonial  conquests — Yet 
the  force  of  the  country  had  wisely 
been  directed  to  that  object,  for 
whenever  we  were  at  war  with 
France,  it.  was  essential  to  cripple 
her  marine,  which  could  never  be 
better  done  than  by  contracting  her 
commerce,  and  depriving  her  of  her 
colonial  possessions,  and  these  should 
have  been  held  as  pledges  of  in¬ 
demnity  and  still  more  as  pledges  oi 
security.  If  Europe  could  not  have 
been  restored  to  her  pristine  state, 
these  ought  to  have  been  retained 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  oi 
France. 

The  noble  secretary  had  rested  a 
defence  of  the  treaty  on  a  sort  ol 
comparison  with  the  projet  of  Lisle; 
but  it  seemed  to  escape  his  lordship’s 
memory  that  in  addition  to  what 
they  proposed  ceding  at  Lisle  the 
present  treaty  gave  up  Surinam 
Malta,  and  Minorca.  Upon  whai 
principle,afterfouryearsofadditiona 
war  did  we  offer  more  to  receive  less , 
At  no  time  during  the  contest,  was 
the  spirit  of  the  Country  so  depfes- 
sed  as  at  the  negotiation  at  Lisle  : 
if  it  were  asked,  why  did  we  choose 
such  a  period  to  negotiate,'  the  an¬ 
swer  was,  it  was  not  chosen ,  bui 
ministers  were  convinced  that  the 
war  could  not  be  carried  on,  unles; 
the  people  of  England  clearly  founc 
that  the  rulers  of  France  at  thal 
time  would  not  grant  us  peace  or 
any  terms  of  moderation— A  varieh 
of  causes  combined  to  produce  tha 
despondency  ;  the  stoppage  of  the 
Bank,  the  defection  of  our  allies,  anc 
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above  all,  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet. 
If  such  were  our  situation,  the 
ip.easurewas  defensible  on  necessity  j 
but  tlus  was  not  the  case  at  present. 
It  had  been  said,  that  as  much  was 
seep  reel  by  the  present  .  treaty  as 
would  have  been  by  the  projet  at 
Lisle :  but  by  that  we  demanded 
the  Cape  and  Cochin  ;  and  further, 
though  by  this,  we  resigned  much 
for  ourselves,  we  retained  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  stipulating  for  our  allies:  for 
Portugal,  not  equivocally,  but  ex¬ 
pressly  ;  and  we  had  another  ally 
who  was  not  omitted  in  that  projet/ 
"hough  he  was  abandoned  by  the 
present  treaty ",  and  of  all  the  cir- 
aumstanoes  to  which  he  objected  in 
t  (and  they  were  many),  for  no 
t>ne  more  than  this  degrading  omis- 
>ion  of- the  Prince  of  Grange.  A 
noble  lord  had  said,  that  some  mea¬ 
sures  might  be  adopted  in  the  defi¬ 
nitive  treaty  relative  to  that  point. 
Was  it  enough  to  express  a  faint 
dope  of  it  ?  i  f  we  had  insisted  on 
in  indemnity  for  this  unfortunate 
ind  illustrious  ally,  could  we  think 
t  would  have  broke  the  treaty  ? 
snd  if  not,  we  should  have  obtained 
t !  Would  it  not  appear  that  a 
?reat  part  of  the  losses  of  that  prince 
cose  from  his  attachment  to  this 
country  ?  that  many  of  the  colonies 
which  we  had  obtained  came  into 
)ur  possession  by  an  order  from 
um,  and  caused  the  confiscation  of 
iis  property  ?  Yet  those  colonies 
were  to  be  restored,  without  stipu- 
3 ting  that  the  confiscature  for  this 
surrender  should  also  be  taken  off ! 

His  next  condderatiun  was  Portu¬ 
gal  j  but  he  must  protest  against  the 
practice  of  signing  preliminaries 
which  bore  one  view' upon  the  face 
)i  them,  but  were  limited  by  secret 
understandings  between  the  parties ; 
Ire  concessions  should  be  known, 
md  not  approved  in  ignorance.  The 
guaranty  of  the  integrity  of  Portugal 
was  said  to  fye  settled  by  the  treaty 


of  Badajos  ;  but.  by  the  explanation 
it  seemed,  that,  instead  of  guaran¬ 
teeing  these  doni inions,  it  confirmed 
their  dismemberment.  But  neither 
Was  this  all.  By  the  treaty  of  Ma¬ 
drid  and  Badajos,  either  of  them 
gave  to  Fi  ance  the  means  of  a  naval 
arsenal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
river  ;  and  if  French  Guiana  were 
to  extend  to  the  limits  prescribed  by 
these  treaties,  it  would  throw  the 
whole  of  the.  Brazils  completely 
under  her  controul.  To  estimate 
the  consequences  of  tills,  their  lord¬ 
ships  had  only  to  look  at  our  East 
Indian  dominions  ■  what  we  there 
had  gained,  we  had  .gained  by  the 
war,  not  by  the  preliminaries ;  for 
by  the  cessions  made  to  the  French 
ill  India,  he  considered  that  we 
placed  our  own  possessions  in  dan* 

ger*. . 

His  objection  was  to  the  cession  of 

Cochin  and  Pondicherry.  Cochin  was 

*  '  • 

the  strongest  fort  in.  India,  at  the 
negotiation  of  lisle,  administration 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  on  no 
terms  would  they  resign  that  for¬ 
tress.  When  we  had  driven  out 
Tippoo,  and  destroyed  all  competi¬ 
tion  in  the 'Mysore  country,  there  was 
no  more  reason  for  the  French  to  re¬ 
main  in  Pondicherry,  than  for  us  to 
cede  the  Netherlands,  and  vet  claim 
to  garrison  the  barrier  towns  with 
our  troops.  They  could  have  no 
objectin  retaining  these  possessions, 
but  to  excite  the  native  powers 
against  us. 

As  to  Pondicherry,  it  was  of  no 
importance,  except  as  connected 
with  Cochin  ;  but  for  the  latter,  he 
conceived  it  £6  be  most  dangerous 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  What 
could  prevent  them,  were  they  in 
possession  of  these  place*,'  from 
filling  theTn  wish  European  troops 
equal  to  , the  number  of  our  own, 
and  then  would  it  not  form  a  dan¬ 
gerous  diversion,  if,  when  we  had 
any  dispute  with  the  Northern 
B  3  powers 
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powers,  we  must  also  dispatch  an 
European  force  South  to  proto",  t 
the  Ghauts  and  the  fiat  country  ? 
Much  had  been  said  of  the  unimpor¬ 
tance  of  the  Cape,  as  a  point  of 
commerce,  and  that  it  had  of  late 
been  the  practice  to  proceed  to  In¬ 
dia  without  touching  there.  On 
this  he  must  observe,  that  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  unimportance,  in 
case  even  of  stress  of  weather,  for 
an  East  India  ship  to  have  a  friendly- 
port  at  which  she  could  enter  and 
refit.  But  if  the  Cane  was  really  of 
no  value,  why  retain  it  so  far  as  to 
stipulate  for  a  free  port  ?  was  it  of 
no  value  as  a  port  of  war  ?  He  had 
already  proved  that  there  was  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  French  excluding  them 
from  the  ports' of  Brazil ;  and  if  they 
were  also  excluded  from  the  Cape, 
they  would  have  no  means  of  send* 
ing  an  armament  to  the  East.  Here, 
then,  was  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  present  preliminaries  and 
the  projet  of  Lisle,  by  which  we 
retained  Cochin  and  Pondicherry. 
Respecting  the  We^t  Indies,  he  was 
not  inclined  to  undervalue  Trinidad, 
but  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it  as  yet  were  merely  specu¬ 
lative  We  were  told  that  it  was 
capable  of  becoming  a  great  mili¬ 
tary  -tad on  3  but  what  we  had  given 
in  exchange  was  Martinique,  which 
already  was  such,  and  did  not  re¬ 
quire  cultivation.  He  next  adverted 
to  the  Mediterranean,  where  we 
had  possessed,  and  ceded  again 
every  thing.  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
Malta,  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  Egyyt 
were  in  our  hands.  Gibraltar,  in¬ 
deed,  was  held,  but  this  was  all. 
The  first  consequence  of  our  libe¬ 
rating  Egypt,  was  a  treaty  by  our 
ally  with  -the  French  which  placed 
them  in  the  same  situation  with  us 
in  the  dominions  of  Turkey.  He 
begged  to  notice  a  deviation  from 
all.  accustomed  practice  in  signing 
the  present  preliminaries  :  it  was 


usual  to  make  them  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  possible,  and  leave  nttle  to 
the  definitive  treaty  3  in  the  instance 
before  us  it  was  the  reverse  3  minis¬ 
ters  might  resist  any  new  demands, 
yet  he  was  not  sanguine  that  they 
would  obtain  any  better  terms  at 
Amiens.  One  point  more  was  Na¬ 
ples.  If  we  treated  Naples  as  an 
ally,  we  ought  to  have  stipulated 
effectually  for  her  5  at  present,  the 
terms  were  perfectly  illusory.  France 
was  to  withdraw  her  troops,  but 
she  might  go  into  the  Cisalpine  Re¬ 
public,  within  ()0  miles  of  Naples  3 
and  it  was  probable  that  all  she 
would  obtain,  would  be  a  tempo¬ 
rary  respite  ol  three  days.  And 
now,  he  a.-.ked,  did  the  situation  of 
France  justify  these  exorbitant  de¬ 
mands  ?  If  we  treated  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  he  saw  no  reciprocity  j 
alj  the  sacrifices  were  on  our  part, 
and  noneon  theirs.  The  result  was, 
we  had  given  them  the  only  thing 
they  wanted — the  means  of  creating 
a  navy,  and  of  rivaling  us  in  our 
commerce.  This  treaty  would  ex¬ 
tend  their  commerce,  as  well  as 
their  territory  5  but  why  it  was 
done  had  not  been  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained.  It  was  not  necessity ,  for 
all  their  lordships  protested  against 
this  being  the  fact.  Was  it  of  ex¬ 
pediency?  were  the  disadvantages 
of  the  war  more  than  the  advantages 
of  the  peace  ?  He  could  not  think 
so  :  instead  of  security,  we  were  in 
greater  danger.  He  saw  no  motive 
to  submit  to  such  terms :  he  would 
not  su  ppose  the  threat  of  invasion 
could  influence  :  if  it  did,  this  would 
be  repeated  whenever  the  enemy 
had  a  point  to  carry. 

Admitting  that  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  had  an  equal  interest  with 
our  own  in  suppressing  jacobinism, 
that  the  republic  was  a  kingdom,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  name  3  and  that  thfere  was 
as  much  disposition  there  to  support 
regularity  and  order,  a**  if  the  house 
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•CBoufbon  was  on  the  throne;  ad¬ 
mitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
all  this,  still  the  ambition  of  France, 
directed  against  this  country,  would, 
under  her  enormous  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  be  terrific.  During  her  mo¬ 
narchy,  she  always  manifested  an 
inclination  to  take  advantage  of  our 
broils;  why  were  we  to  expect  a 
different  line  of  conduct  under  the 
consulate  ?  Ten  years  of  peace 
were  as  much  as  any  wise  man 
would  venture  to  calculate  upon  in 
modem  Europe  ;  and  it  was  worth 
while  to  consider  in  what  state  of 
improvement  tire  two  countries 
might  be,  as  to  the  means  of  war¬ 
fare  at  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
should  any  possession  of  ours,  or 
more  probably  of  our  allies,  tempt 
the  cupidity  or  'ambition  of  France. 
It  was  a  seiious  thing  to  see  the 
interests  of  the  country  signed 
away. 

For  tire  members  of  the  present 
administration  he  felt  every  kind  of 
personal  respect,  but  he  could  not 
but  difier  from  their  judgments  most 
materially  in  this  point :  he  wished 
not  to  appear  before  them  as  an  op-* 
positionist  professedly — After  this 
unfortunate  and  much  lamented 
treaty,  he  would  support  them  in 
every  act  of  vigour  which  they  might 
henceforth  display  in  repressing 
those  principles  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  war.  In  the  necessity 
of  a  peace  establishment  far  beyond 
any  in  the  termination  of  former 
contests,  he  chearfully  agreed.  The 
very  nature  of  this  peace  doubly 
required  it;  ministers  were  bound 
to  guard  against  the  consequences 
of  what  he  thought  their  indiscre-* 
tion.  We  were  now  in  a  new  si-* 
tuation  —  enfeebled,  but  not  broken 
down  ;  lowered,  but  not  debased. 
Some  of  our  out-works  had  been 
demolished,  many  of  them  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  foe,  but  the  citadel  yet 
remained,  and  whilst  it  was  defend¬ 


ed  by  the  courage  of  united  Bri¬ 
tons,  it  would  yet  bid  defiance  to 
attack. 

Lord  Eldon  entered  into  a  de¬ 
fence  of  the  peace — he  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  till  it  became  hopeless  to 
proceed  further  ;  in  advising  peace 
he  would  have  perished  sooner  than 
have  sacrificed  any  of  the  essential 
interests  of  his  country — he  did  not 
wish  to  insinuate  that  he  considered 
it  as  a  very  honourable  one,  yet  lie 
believed  it  would  be  secure  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  crood  of  England.  At 
Lisle  it  should  be  recollected  that 
nothing  had  been  done  at  the  nego¬ 
tiations  but  proposing  a  basis  on 
which  the  parties  were  to  meet, 
and  it  was  not  certain  what  condi¬ 
tions  would  have  been  agreed  upon 
had  the  treaty  gone  on.  The  obser¬ 
vations  on  Portugal  were  not  well 
founded,  and  whatever  consequences 
might  arise  from  the  new  arransre- 
rnents  respecting  li  r  American  ter* 
fitory,  it  was  an  evil  which  could 
bear  no  proportions  that  of  conti¬ 
nuing  the  war.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
attended  with  success,  because  those 
principles  no  longer  existed  to  any 
extent  for  which  it  had  been  under¬ 
taken  ;  it  had  guarded  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  preserved  our  constitution, 
Circumstances,  he  thought,  would 
have  justified  us  in  requiring  that  a 
competent  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  iilus'rious  house  of  Orange, 
but  it  would  not  have  justified  us  in 
hazarding  the  success  of  the  treaty 
by  insisting  on  such  a  condition.  Of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  must 
confess  he  had  heard  seamen  and 
statesmen  represent  it  as  a  place  of 
the  first  importance  :  as  far  as  it 
served  for  a  harbour  to  our  shipping 
on  their  voyage  to  India,  it  was  dt 
consequence.  This  advantage  was 
to  remain  ;  on  what  grounds  could 
the  cession  be  a  matter  of  regret  ? 
It  had  been  hitherto  supported  at  an 
£  4  '  enormous. 
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enormous  expense  from  which  this 
country  now  was  happily  relieved 
—He  would  not  speak  of  its  value 
as  a  free  port  ;  but,  if  there  was  no 
object  of  carrying  on  the  war  than 
that  of  determining  whether  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  of  land  at  the  extremity 
of  Africa  was  to  belong  to  Great 
Britain  or  to  Holland,  and  consider¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  had 
cost  no  less  than  125  millions  since 
it.  had  come  into  our  possession,  and 
that  another  year  would  take  away 
30  millions  more  without  this  coun¬ 
try  achieving  its  object,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  he  would  give  it 
up.  ---Had  the  nolf  e  lord  consented 
to  make  peace  in  1 7D7  when  neither 
Malta  nor  Minorca  were  in  our  pos¬ 
session,  how  could  he  have  supposed 
it  possible  to  have  made  a  secure 
one,  as  he  considered  a  territory  and 
port  in  the  Mediterranean  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  security?  As  to  Minorca,  it 
was  his  own  opinion  that  it  was  not 
at  all  requisite  to  our  safety,  and 
respecting  Malta,  if  we  reflected  on 
the  facility  with  which  it  became  an 
acquisition  to  France,  it  must  appear 
that  our  security  would  be  increased 
by  the  difficulty  with  which  it  could 
again  be  taken  when  under  the  ga- 
rantee  of  a  third  power.  As  to  our 
ships  in  the  Mediterranean  if  they 
had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  sail 
round  that  Ocean,  it  was  not  a  very 
useful  employment.  He  assured 
the  house  that  if  he  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  Martinique  he  would  have 
kept  it  for  this  country  in  preference 
to  Trinidad.  There  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  that  of  spending  30  millions 
more  to  have  been  able  to  ask  hi  my¬ 
self,  that  day  twelve  months,  how 
many  more  years  were  to  pass  be¬ 
fore  peace  should  be  made  ?  If  it 
was  contended  that  we  should  have 
rejected  it  on  the  present  terms,  on 
what  terms  were  we  to  consent  to  it  ? 
Some  were  of  opinion  (and  he  la¬ 
mented  that  there  were  such)  that  it 


was  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  war 
till  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France 
was  restored.  Without  entering  in- 
to  the  desirableness  of  this  object,  he 
should  only  beg  to  question  its  possi¬ 
bility  If  the  present  government  of 
France  was  an  evii  how  was  it  to  be 
removed  ?  Not  without  a  great  coa- 
lit  ion  of  the  European  powers,  and 
even  when  it  existed  it  was  able  to 
effect  nothing.  If,  on  tire  other 
hand,  we  had  not  agreed  to  a  peace, 
unless  France  had  restored  all  the 
territory  it  had  seised  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  and  France  refused 
to  comply,  he  should  consider 
himself,  by  standing  out  on  this 
point)  as  guilty  of  a  criminal  profu¬ 
sion  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  his 
countrymen.  To  assert  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  government  of  France  was 
founded  on  principles  destructive  to 
civilized  establishments  was  an  ab¬ 
surdity,  and  the  English  had  too 
much  sense  to  engage  in  a  civil  war 
for  the  sole  project  of  a  vague  sys¬ 
tem  of  what  France  had  called  liber¬ 
ty.  The  greatest  evil  that  could  be 
apprehended  was,  the  effect  peace 
might  have  on  a  small  band  of  disaf- 
fected  people  in  this  country  who 
might  wish  to  create  disturbances 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  aggran¬ 
disement  ;  but  he  was  confident  the 
vigour  of  the  law  would  enable  go¬ 
vernment  to  prevent  all  real  mis¬ 
chief,  if  it  should  arise  from  this 
quarter. 

Without  attempting  to  represent 
this  peace,  as  a  glorious  on<?>  it -would 
secure  the  substantial  interests  of 
England  j  and  in  advising  his  sove¬ 
reign  to  agree  to  the  terms,  he  had 
acted  from  the  best  of  his  judgment 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  conscience. 
With  gratitude  to  those  persons 
whose  valour  had  taught  tlieenemy 
to  know  what  treasures  we  had  in 
store,  and  with  reliance  in  the  le¬ 
gislature,  we  had  still  to  hope  that 
our  justice  and  moderation  would  be 

attended' 
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attended  with  the  blessing  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  whose  wisdom  influenced 
the  fate  of  nations,  and  that,  if  we 
were  overwhelmed  in  the  wreck, 
there  would  still  be  found  some  cha- 
racters  performing  their  duty  in  the 
midst  of  it. 

The  earl  of  Moira  said,  though  the 
terms  were  inadequate,  they  were 
unavoidable  :  the  noble  lord  who 
condemned  them  should  recollect 
that  be  bad  left  ibe  country  in  jeo¬ 
pardy  with  a  slender  chance  of  re¬ 
covery,  and  it  was  impossible  after¬ 
wards  to  conclude  an  advantageous 
peace.  He  and  his  former  col¬ 
leagues  were  succeeded  by  men  who 
pursued  a  different  system  :  he  knew 
what  their  sentiments  were,  and  as 
long  as  they  acted  upon  them,  they 
should  have  bis  support 

The  duke  of  Bedford  differed 
wholly  from  the  two  first  speakers, 
in  their  arguments  for  supporting 
the  question  and  he  should  have  re¬ 
plied  to  them  more  fully,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  moderation  and  can¬ 
dour  which  had  distinguished  the 
speech  of  lord  Pelham  ;  and  which 
he  considered  as  a  happy  omen  of 
the  new  administration.  His  grace 
deprecated  the  origin  of  the  \vt.r, 
and  that  spirit  of  intolerance  which 
had  actuated  the  late  ministry ,  he 
defended  the  peace,  and:  the  persons 
who  concluded  it ;  the  people,  with 
reason,  had  become  weary  of  their 
burdens,  had  been  constantly  pro¬ 
mised  much,  and  as  constantly  dis¬ 
appointed. 

Lord  Westmoreland  accused  the 
ex-secretary  of  having  changed  his 
opinions  ;  the  present  ministers  had 
only  followed  the  line  which  'he 
and  his  colleagues  had  chalked  out. 
Reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
he  expressed  an  opinion,  that  if 
every  man  in  the  country  had  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  the  utmost,  we 
might  have  obtained  better  terms 


of  peace— he  concurred  however  in 
the  address. 

The  bishop  of  Rochester  said,  it 
might  seem  to  require  an  apology 
that  he,  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
should  rise  to  oppose  peace  ;  but  he 
felt  it  a  duty  to  his  country  to 
speak  explicitly  on  this  occasion  : 
the  treaty  which  left  France  in  pos¬ 
session  of  such  extended  territory 
on  the  continent  was  as  dangerous 
to  England  as  delusive  in  itself. 

The  bishop  of  London  thought, 
that  he,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
of  peace,  must  in  the  abstract  and 
general  terms  approve  of  any  treaty 
which  restored  such  a  blessing  to  a 
bleeding  country,  and  that  without 
entering  into  all  the  articles  of  the 
present  negotiation,  such  as  he  yet 
understood  it  to  be,  he  must  give  it 
his  support  as  productive  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  nation  and  promoting 
the  welfare  of  individuals. 

Earl  Fitzwflliam  felt  it  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  his  feelings  to  give  a  silent 
vote  on  the  occasion ;  he  had  ever 
deprecated  a  peace  with  republican 
France,  and  he  did  so  now. 

lord  St.  Vincent  took  notice  of 
an  expression  which  fell  from  lord 
Spencer,  who  had  said  that  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  were  attended  with  hu¬ 
miliation  and  disgrace  to  this  coun¬ 
try — he  cofild  not  but  deny  it  most 
strenuously.  By  the  peace  we  had 
obtained  two  of  the  most  valuable 
islands  in  the  habitable  globe,  con¬ 
sidered  politically  or  commercially. 
The  peace  was  a  subject  of  exulta¬ 
tion,  nor  of  regret. 

Lord  Nelson  spoke  a  few  words 
respecting  Malta ;  when  he  was 
sent  down  the  Mediterranean  this 
island  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  5  and  on  his  return  hom 
Aboukir  it  was  his  first  object  to 
blockade,  because  he  deemed  it  an 
invaluable  service  to  rescue,  it  out 
of  their  possession.  In  any  other 
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view  it  was  of  no  consequence. 
Being  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
Toulon  to  watch  the  French  fleet 
from  that  port,  and  in  time  of  peace 
would  have  required  a  garrison  of 
7000  men  ;  in  war  of  as  many  more 
without  being  of  any  real  utility  to 
m.  The  Cape  would  be  equally 
detrimental  if  retained  by  us,  and 
though  it  certainly  ought  not  to  he 
given  up  to  them,  this  cession  would 
be  better  than  to  keep  ir.  Though 
the  war  had  been  long,  he  believed 
his  majesty  had  seized  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  peace,  and  he 
believed  it  would  prove  the  best  that 
existing  circumstances  admitted. 

The  earl  of  Buckingham  lamented 
that  he  could  not  give  his  assent 
to  the  preliminaries,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  dishonourable,  as  they 
did  not  keep  faith  with  our  allies,  but 
left  them  exposed  and  unprotected. 
Portugal  in  particular  had  been 
most  shamefully  abandoned,  and  he 
could  assure  the  house  that  the 
treaty  had  been  ratified  since  the 
1st  of  October.  By  this  treaty  we 
were  all  but  excluded  from  our  for¬ 
mer  commercial  intercourse  with 
Portugal,  and  if  it  were  true  that 
the  cloths  of  France  were  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  those  of  the  most  favoured 
nation,  our  manufactories  of  wool¬ 
len  cloth  would  soon  taste  the  bitter 
fruits  of  the  peace,  for  they  would 
not  easily  forget  that  Portugal,  if 
not  now  our  greatest,  was  certainly 
our  oldest  customer  for  woollen 
cloths.  So  much  for  the  good  faith 
of  the  peace  ! 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  assigned  his 
reason  for  disapprobation  of  the  pre¬ 
liminaries;  there  was  nothing  worse 
than  a  hollow  truce  which  gave  no 
security  for  permanence,  and  was 
dishonourable  to  our  allies- 

Lord  Hobart  defended  them :  and 
respecting  the  prince  of  Orange,  he 
said  we  had  not  been  neglectful  of 


his  interests.  A  treat y  on  this  point 
had  been  in  forwardness  at  Berlin, 
and  the  prince  himself  judged  it 
better  for  his  interests  to  abstain  in 
the  present  instance,  till  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  definitive  treaty. 

The  question  was  called  for,  and 
the  house  divided. — For  the  address, 
94— proxies,  20— against  it,  10- 
majority,  104. 

The  preliminary  treaty  being  read 
in  the  commons,  on  the  same  day 
(Nov.  3d),  Sir  Edmond  Hartopp 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty. 
The  observations  he  meant  to  make 
upon  the  subject,  he  said,  should  be 
few,  and  lie  was  emboldened  to 
hope  for  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  the  house  from  the  applause  with 
which  the  peace  had  been  received- 
throughout  every  part  of  the  united 
kingdom.  The  zeal  with  which  the 
contest  (purely  defensive  on  our 
side)  had  commenced  and  been  pur¬ 
sued  was  an  unexampled  proof  of 
our  valour,  wisdom,  and  resources  ; 
and  when  the  numerous  difficulties 
which  the  late  ministers  had  en¬ 
countered,  were  taken  into  conside¬ 
ration,  their  conduct  intitled  them 
to  the  thanks  of  their  country.  They 
had  protected  the  state  from  the 
destructive  machinations  of  jacobin¬ 
ism.  In  the  attainment  of  this 
great  object,  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  conti¬ 
nental  alliances.  With  them,  there¬ 
fore,  we  entered  into  concert  in 
defence  of  the  common  cause,  and 
had  the  same  vigour  and  perseve¬ 
rance  distinguished  thdir  conduct, 
as  had  characterised  Great-Britain, 
the  issue  would  have  afforded  no 
cause  of  regret  in  any  quarter/  for 
no  disappointment  of  views  would 
(in  all  probability)  have  taken  place. 
Our  exertions,  however,  under  pro¬ 
vidence  had  preserved  our  own 
happy  constitution  ;  we  had  extend¬ 
ed  our  territorial  dominion,  and  the 
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East  and  West  Indies  had  derived 
a  security  which  left  no  ground  of 
alarm  for- the  permanency  of  these 
advantages,  in  point  of  locality  and 
.commercial  benefit,'  the  islands  of 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad  would  prove 
of  incalculable,  advantage,  and  so 
obvious  was  their  worth,  that  it  re¬ 
quired  not  the  aid  of  description  to 
impress  the  house  with  the  value 
of  the  acquisition.  The  modera¬ 
tion  and  sound  policy  which  had 
marked  the  late  treaty  on  the  part 
of  his  majesty’s  ministers,  effec¬ 
tually  rescued  their  conduct  from 
the  imputation  of  rapac.ty  or  in¬ 
justice,  while  the  territory  we  had 
acquired  by  this  event  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  the  most  lasting 
benefit  to  the  state.  The  gradual 
defection  of  our  continental  allies 
had  left  us  as  much  unconnected 
with  the  continent  as  we  were  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  whilst  the  enemy 
had  extended  their  revenue  and  ter¬ 
ritory  so  far.  as  to  render  any  far¬ 
ther  prosecution  of  the  contest,  not 
only  inexpedient  but  hopeless.  Un 
der  these  circumstances  Austria  had 
been  naturally  induced  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  France,  and  thus  ceas¬ 
ed  of  course,  the  war  upon  the 
continent.  Deserted  now  by  that 
ally,  upon  whose  exertions  we  placed 
tfie  chief  reliance,  there  remain¬ 
ed  no  longer  any  probability  of  com¬ 
pelling  the  enemy  to  retire  within 
the  ancient  limits  of  their  territory. 
Measures  of  peace  were  on  our  part 
wisely  resorted  to,  and  the  magna¬ 
nimity  and  moderation  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  negotiation,  as  well 
with  regard  to  Britain  as  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  our  allies,  who  had  remained 
attached  to  our  cause,  deserved  the 
highest  praise.  By  this  generous 
conduct  we  held  out  to  Europe  an 
illustrious  example  of  honour  and 
good  faith  which  would  not  fail  to 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  our  na¬ 


n 

tional  character.  After  this  illus¬ 
tration  of  honour,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  give  full  credit  to  the  minis¬ 
ters  for  the  sincerity  of  their  inten¬ 
tions,  whilst  their  success  imitled 
them  to  the  confidence  of  the  house 
and  of  the  people.  Upon  these 
grounds  he  freely  gave  the  measure 
of  peace  his  feeble  but  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Lee  (member  for  Dungar- 
von)  seconded  the  motion.  If  the 
war  had  been  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  reducing  France  to  a  fo¬ 
reign  subjection,  to  restore  royalty 
to  France,  or  to  force  a  government 
upon  the  people,  so  far  from  having 
his  support,  it  should  have  received 
his  most  decided  disapprobation; 
such  a  v.7ar  he  trusted  would  never 
have  had  the  sanction  of  the  British 
parliament,  and  tar  different  wras  his 
opinion  of  the  late  contest.  It  was 
a  war  of  aggre.-sion  on  the  side  of 
the  French,  and  of  self  preservation 
on  ours.  To  prove  that  this  was  the 
case,  he  adverted  (o  a  treaty  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  1792,  hostile  toFrrnce,  which 
had  been  entered  into  by  certain 
continental  powers,  to  wrhich  Eng¬ 
land  had  been  invited  to  become  a 
party,  and  refused.  Had  she  con¬ 
sented  to  join  that  confi  de1. acy  the 
war  wmild  unquestionably  have  been 
altogether  unjustifiable  ;  but  it  was 
well  known  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  When  in  the.  same  year 
Louis  XVI  announced  to  the  seve¬ 
ral  monarchs  of  Europe  his  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  new  constitution,  the 
answrer  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
fully  evinced  his  determination  not 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  con¬ 
cerns  of  France.  His  majesty’s  con¬ 
duct  respecting  his  forces  afforded  a 
still  stronger  instance  of  his  pacific 
intention,  when  the  whole  of  his  land 
forces  did  not  exceed  1 6,000  men, 
nor  the  seamen  15,000,  making  the 
total  force  31,000,  whilst  that  of 
France  amounted  to  18,000  seamen 
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and  a  suitable  navy,  a  proof  that  Bri¬ 
tain  had  no  intrntkm  of  a  rupture. 
Shortly  after  these  events,  a  procla¬ 
im!  lion  was  issued  by  his  majesty  re¬ 
calling  such  of  our  sailors  as  were 
then  in  the  service  of  foreign  powers, 
his  resolution  of  not  joining  in  the 
contest  being  so  strong  as  not  to  per¬ 
mit  a  single  British  subject  to  take 
part  in  foreign  hostilities.  At  that 
very  time  the  numerous  emissaries 
of  France  appeared  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  unhappily  proved  too 
successful  in  the  latter  country.  He 
wished  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  melan¬ 
choly  consequences  which  resulted 
from  their  designs  there,  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  too  recent  and  too 
dreadful  to  be  hastily  forgotten.  The 
addresses  from  some  of  the  British 
societies  and  manufacturing  towns  to 
the  government  of  France  breathed 
an  obvious  spirit  of  revolution  and 
were  cordially  received  by  the  ene¬ 
my.  When,  at  length,  by  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  France  we  were  forced 
into  the  war,  we  found  Austria  and 
Prussia  united  against  her  on  evi¬ 
dently  different  principles  to  those 
oil  which  we  had  entered  :  for  their 
objects  vvere  hostile  and  ours  only 
.seif- preservation .  N  otwiffistanding, 
it  became  our  interest  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  their  support $  finding  that, 
by  uniting  with,  powers  of  such  great 
magnitude,  we  were  likely  more 
effectually  to  preserve  our  constitu¬ 
tion,  liberty  and  laws.  Before  the 
invasion  p.t  Holland,  our  only  prin¬ 
ciple  was  self-preservation ;  but  af¬ 
ter  it,  we  had  to  prevent  the  ay  man- 
disement  et  hran.ee,  and  to  protect 
our  ally.-  I  t  happened  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  effectual  assistance  af¬ 
forded  by  us,  and  although  the  ene¬ 
my  was  completely  driven  back  to 
their  own  frontiers,  tire  emissaries 
of  Jacobinism  had  proved  success¬ 
ful,  and  the  people,  instead  of  sup¬ 
porting  their  own  independence, 


bound  themselves  in  strict: 
with  France  ;  thus  did  French 

'  A 

ciples  attain  what  the.  force  of  tl 
arms  could  not.  effect.  ' )\.r  . 
great  object  was  the  dest. 
the  enemy  s  commerce,  as 
of  bringing  them  into  r 
terms  of  accommodation- 
Ionics  by  the  exertions  of  two  o 
able  and  experienced  officers  ( 
C  harles  Grey  and  lord  St.  Vince 
were  reduced  in  a  time  incredi 
short,  ^nd  these  successes  con 
buted  greatly  to  tne  subsequent  pi 
perity  of  our  naval  arms,  whicl 
no  period  of  this  or  any  other  1 
tory,  had  proved  more  glorious.  I 
Lee  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  i 
conquests,  and  maintained  that, 
the  midst  of  them,  we  h^d  embra< 
every  opportunity  to  effect  the 
turn  of  peace.  In  the  first  instan 
we  had  offered  to  restore  the  wh 
of  our  conquests  jn  favour  of  < 
allies,  but  this  proposal  was  reject 
in  the  negotiation  at  Lisle  we  J 
also  agreed  to  a  retro-cession  of  m 
ly  an  equal  extent,  it  being  ti 
the  determination  of  ministers  to 
tain  only  the  island  of  Ceylon  i 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wher 
w.e  now  had  neutralised  the  let 
and  had  taken  Trinidad.  Peril 
it  may  be  asked  whether  we  had  - 
1  ained  any  of  the  objects  of  the  w 
Undoubtedly,  we  had  :  we  had  f 
served  our  constitution  and  a 
mented  our  commercial  prosper1! 
but  what  security  appeared  lor 
continuance  of  peace  ?  The  i> 
rest  of  both  countries.  Mr.  1 
concluded  with  adverting  to  the 
tioaal  debt,  wl*eh,  at  the  close 
the  A  meriean  war,  was  23  7,OUO,OC 
and  amounted  at  present  to  betwi 
4  and  .5  hundred  millions.  Mr.  i 
(he  said)  had  devoted  his  chief 
tent i oil  to  the  improvement  of 
finance,  and  established  ,a  sink 
fund  during  his  administration  fr 

wh 
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which.  die  country  had  derived  ma- 
y, advantages  $  by  this  means 
thc1(f;ridaal  payment  of  the  national 
;lqbf  was  , provided  for,  and  its  ope- 
m  ,br,  the  course  of  time  would 
;o  •  ”i%-{the  whole  amount.  The 
li:.  peace  he  considered  as  the 
b  -tj could  possibly  be  obtained 
\  .  jffiLthe  existing  circumstances, 

'deserved  the  warmest  support 
and  applause  from  the  house  and 
f|om  the  people. 

Lord  Levison  Gower  contrasted 
the  present  aspect  of  public  affairs 
with  that  which  presented  itselt  to 
us,  during  the  negotiation  of  Lisle, 
when  our  commercial  credit  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  violent  shock,  when  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  existed  in 
our  fleets,  and  symptoms  of  disaffec¬ 
tion  had  been  most  unequivocally 
displayed  in  Ireland  :  now—  our  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  had  risen  to  the  ut¬ 
most  pitch  of  splendor,  Ireland  was 
for  ever  secured  by  the  Union,  our 
■fleet  was  in  the  best  state  of  disci¬ 
pline,  and  our  sailors  elated  by  the 
remembrance  of  their  victories  : 
under  such  circumstances,  the  terms 
before  the  house,  he  confessed,  were 
much  below  his  expectations  ;  but 
he  was  not  disposed  to  vote  against 
the  peace,  as  it  was  an  object  of 
universal,  and,  respecting  himself, 
of  individual  joy. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  rose,  and  re¬ 
probated  the  idea  of  comparing  the 
projet  at  Lisle  with  the  articles  of 
the  present  adjustment ,  he  affirmed 
that  they -admitted  of  no  comparison  ; 
but  he  solemnly  disclaimed  the  plea 
of  necessity  now  ;  nor  could  such 
a  cause  be  -  traced  in  these  prelimi¬ 
naries  •  at  the  same  time  lie  was 
aware  that  the  peace,  however  eligi¬ 
ble,-  however  adequate  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  state  of  France,  was  not  tree  of 
all  evil,  of  all  chance,  of  all  danger, 
but  what  event  ever  was  so,  ever 
could  be  sc  ?  He  could  not  attempt 
to  pledge  himself  for  the  security  of 


this,  but  in  our  present  situation  it 
was  honourable  and  advantageous  $ 
and  the  question  before  the  bouse 
was,  had  the  ministers  been  to 
blame  or  not  ?  Some  persons  con¬ 
tended  that  the  end  of  our  contest 
was  not  obtained,  and  that  the  war 
was  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
destroying  republicanism,  and  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  Such  statements  he  dis¬ 
claimed  absolutely,  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  declared  that  we  were  forced 
into  the  war  by  the  conduct  of 
France.  It  was  she  who  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  oilier  nations,  and 
openly  and  intriguingly  propagated 
sedition,  anarchy,  and  revolt.  The 
revolution  was  so  dreadful  and  vio¬ 
lent,  that  no  man  or  set  of  men 
could  be  so  sanguine  as  to  entertain 
a  hope  of  checking  its  impetuosity. 
But,  if  we  had  opposed  it  in  its 
most  fatal  course  with  some  success, 
if  we  had,  even  with  a  faint  pr as¬ 
pect  of  a  favourable  issue,  rendered 
it  less  dangerous  in  its  effects, 
changed  its  direction,  and  turned 
it  into  a  channel  less  injurious  to 
the  general  happiness  of  mankind, 
some  acknowledgment  was  due  to 
the  wisdom  and  perseverance  of 
government,  and  to  the  spirit  and 
exertions  of  the  country. 

Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  look 
at  the  present- state  of  France  with¬ 
out  being  convinced  that  we  had  at 
least  effected  this  change  :  view  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  their  peo¬ 
ple  in  1/93,  and  in  ISOl.  After 
this  comparison,  he -Could  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  give  his  opinion  respecting' 
the  moral  evils  of  the  peace,  and 
that  they  certainly  were  less  at  this 
moment  than  at  any  former  period. 
With  regard  to  the  continuance  of 
hostilities,  there  were  two  consider¬ 
ations  by  which  we  were  to  'be  re¬ 
gulated:  the  first  was,  did  we  pos¬ 
sess  the  power  of  forming  another 
coalition  against  Trance  ?  And  the 

second 
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second,  if  we  continued,  the  war, 
what  injury  could  France  do  to  us, 
or  we  to  France  ?  The  first  coali¬ 
tion  had  failed,  the  second  had 
equally  failed;  what  encouragement 
had  we  to  hope  that  the  third  would 
be  more  fortunate,  and  to  hazard  &o 
dangerous  an  experiment  ? 

It  was  impossible  to  find  in  Eu¬ 
rope  the  elements  of  such  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  force  directed  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  one  grand  end,  and  if 
no  coalition  could  be  formed,  what 
object  could  we  possibly  have  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  hostilities  ? 
As  to  any  injury  which  France 
could  do  to  us,  or  we  to  France,  it 
did  not  require  much  argument  to 
prove  there  was  none:  where,  and 
in  what  manner,  was  it  possible  for 
us,  with  our  immense  superiority 
by  sea,  to  effect  a  fatal  blow— or 
for  the  republic  to  invade  an  island 
not  only  defended  by  its  navy,  but 
fortified  by  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  fact  was,  neither  power 
could  affect  the  other,  and  to  conti¬ 
nue  hostilities  would  be  a  barbarous 
effusion  of  blood,  for  no  end  but 
slaughter.  His  lordship  then  expa¬ 
tiated  on  the  advantages  we  had 
gained,  and  the  good  faith  we  had 
maintained  with  our  allies,  releasing 
them  from  express  stipulations  when 
they  were  exposed  to  danger,  by 
continuing  faithful  to  their  engage* 
ments.  To  Portugal  every  protec¬ 
tion  had  been  given  consistent  with 
our  strength  and  her  interests : 
Naples  was  required  to  exclude  our 
shipping  from  her  ports.  She  went 
further,  and  joined  in  an  alliance 
which  would  have  justified  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  >on  our  parts,  when 
with  a  magnanimity  peculiar  to  die 
spirit  of  Britain,  we  interfered  in 
her  favour,  obtained  the  restoration 
of  her  dominions,  and  the  re-esta¬ 
blishment  -  of  her  independence. 
To  the  Ottoman  Porte,  who  of  all 
our  allies  remained  faithful  to  die 
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last,  we  evinced  proof  of  invidfafr 
ble  attachment  and  gratitude :  for 
we  orocured  far  her,  net  only  the 
re- titan  on  of  her  terr- tones,  but 
the  renunciation  of  France  to  acqui¬ 
sitions  hhich  threatened  her  exis¬ 
tence.  To  the  stadtholder  and, king 
of  Sardinia,  to  whom  we  were  not 
bound  by  obligation,  every  thing 
had  been  performed  which  this 
country  was  able  to  perform.  An 
arrangement  concerning  the  former 
had  been  carried  on  at  Berlin,  and 
though,  from  various  reasons,  it  had 
been  wididrawn,  the  stadth older  was 
satisfied  with  our  measures.  But  it 
had  been  contended  that  we  had 
given  up  by  treaty  an  island  of 
great  importance  to  our  foreign  con¬ 
cerns  and  commercial  prosperity— 
Minorca,  which  he  did  not  consider 
as  an  acquisition  worth  retaining  j 
in  war,  we  had  always  acquired 
that  island  whenever  we  pleased^ 
and  always  lost  it  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  to  avoid  the  expense.'  Of 
Malta  he  spoke  with  less  confidence, 
which,  from  its  impregnable  state, 
was  certainly  of  political  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but 
Malta  was  no  source  of  trade  and 
opulence,  and,  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  Levant,  its  conse-. 
quence  was  considerably  diminished. 
I  he  Levant  trade  might,  like  many 
other  topics  of  commercial  specula¬ 
tion,  be  highly  valued,  but  as  far 
as  it  related  to  England  it  was  next 
to  nothing.  The  whole  of  our  ma¬ 
nufactures  exported  thither,  during 
the  war,  had  not  exceeded  the  sum  . 
of  112,000  1.,  and  this  was  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  aggregate  exports 
of  24  millions.  The  trade  of 
Great  Britain  was  inconsiderable 
compared  with  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  Levant :  it  was  chiefly 
supplied  by  the  south  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  must  remain  with  these 
places  from  the  nature  of  its  arti¬ 
cles,  and  the  facility  of  its  inter¬ 
course. 
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course.  Respecting  the  north  of 
Europe,  .it  had  principally  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Dutch — here  it 
might  be  asked  why  the  Dutch,  who 
bad’  no  settlement  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  had  succeeded  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  this  branch  of  commerce  ?  Be¬ 
cause  their  policy  was  wiser  than 
ours:  we  prevented  ships  with 
forged  bills  of  health  from  entering 
our  ports,  made  all  vessels  sailing 
from  the  Mediterranean  perform 
quarantine,  and  prohibited  the  land¬ 
ing  both  of  sound  and  bad  goods. 
The  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  gave 
them  an  airing  within  their  ports, 
separated  the  good  from  the  bad 
merchandise,  and  allowed  the  imme¬ 
diate  importation  of  the  former. 
Thus  they  occupied  almost  the 
whole  of  the  northern  trade  to  the 
Levant,  which  was  so  strongly  felt 
by  us,  that  two  years  ago  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  repeal  those 
laws,  to  encburage  a  system  of  trade 
which  the  Dutch  converted  wholly 
to  their  own  profit,  without  pos¬ 
sessing  a  single  port  in  the  Le¬ 
vant. 

Of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon  he 
should  not  say  too  much  when  he 
called  them  the  two  great  naval  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  parts  of  the  world  to 
which  they  belonged.  Ceylon  con¬ 
tained  ports  so  capacious  and  secure 
that  the  whole  of  the  navy  and 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  might 
ride  with  ease  and  safety  in  them. 
It  held  out  a  position  in  which  our 
Indian  army  might  retire  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  defy  the  attempts  of 
the  united  force  of  the  world. 
Trinidad  was  also  of  considerable 
naval  importance,  and  so  healthy 
and  productive  as  to  induce  us  to 
select  it  in  preference  to  every  other 
possession  in  that  quarter.  Thus, 
considering  the  results  of  war,  if 
the  term  glory  be  not  taken  into 
account,  we  have  at  least  made  an 
honourable  peace  $  we  had  been 


engaged  in  a  tremendous  contest, 
and  come  out  of  it,  considering  the 
circumstances,  with  advantage.  The 
situation  of  Europe  and  of  Great- 
Britain  might  appear  critical  j  but 
in  a  sound  system  of  policy  consist¬ 
ing  of  firmness  and  moderation, 
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would  be  found  a  counterpoise  for 
every  danger,  and  a  remedy  for 
every  evil. 

The  honourable  Thomas  Gren¬ 
ville  said,  that  as  far  as  indemnity 
and  security  were  the  objects  of 
the  war,  he  allowed  ministers  had 
accomplished  them  ;  but  the  disas¬ 
trous  pea'ce  now  forced  upon  us, 
counter-balanced  the  advantages, 
and  plunged  us  in  a  situation  more 
inglorious  than  we  had  yet  been  in. 
The  noble  lord  (Hawkesbury)  had 
told  us,  that  the  original  cause  of  the 
W'ar  was  principles.  Now  he  tells 
us,  that  it  was  power.  In  either 
case,  the  effect  is  the  same,  and 
the  affliction  of  equal  magnitude. 
One  thing  he  saw  in  it  was,  the 
English  character  was  changed.- — 
His  lordship  had  not  indeed  affirmed 
it  was  a  glorious  peace,  he  could 
not  venture  such  an  assertion  ;  but 
was  it  the  best  possible  peace  for 
our  allies  ?-  What  security  was  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  Porte  ?  The  security 
of  an  enemy  !  An  enemy  was  to 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  Turkey; 
but  Turkey  observing  the  neglect 
and  dishonour  with  which  we  threat¬ 
ened  her,  negotiated  for  herself, 
without  so  much  as  mentioning  her 
ally,  notwithstanding  our  boasted 
favours.  It  was  not  his  majesty’s 
present  ministers  who  were  gua¬ 
rantying  the  integrity  of  Turkey  ; 
this  was  accomplished  by  the  gal¬ 
lant  general  Hutchinson  and  the 
troops  under  him,  which  rendered 
ministerial  interference  unnecessary. 
Naples  was  left  defenceless,  and 
nothing  could  prevent  the  re-entry 
of  a  French  army,  who,  by  this 
treaty,  were  only  removed  to  the 
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Cisalmne  territory,  60  miles  dis- 
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rant  He  acknowledged  we  were 
.not  bound  by  any  engagement  to 
tbe  king  of  Sardinia  ;  but,  recol¬ 
lecting  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  driven  to  his  solitary  island 
there,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming 
at  least  against  the  inhumanity  of 
that  policy  which  first  tempted  the 
unhappy  monarch  into  the  war,  and 
then  left  him  in  necessity. 

But  the  case  was  the  same  with 
every  power  we  had  courted  :  we 
turned  them  to  our  purpose,  and 
some  of  them,  following  our  ex¬ 
ample,  turned  the  tables  on  our¬ 
selves,  and  converted  us  to  theirs, 
from  the  czar  of  Russia  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  potentate  of  Germany.  When 
he  considered  the  mutilated  state  of 
our  faithful  ally,  Portugal,  he  could 
not  but  regard  our  conduct  as  a 
violation  of  all  that  was  honourable 
between  nations,  and  as  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  shook  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  all  the  boasted  pride  of  adhe¬ 
rence  to  our  friends  and  honour. 
By  these  preliminaries,  we  had  not 
only  guaranteed  (he  loose  and  dis-' 
solved  integrity  of  Portugal,  but 
sanctioned  the  most  violent  innova¬ 
tion  upon  all  existing  commercial 
treaties  between  that  country  and 
ours  5  we  had  given  a  shameful  in¬ 
stance,  that  we  could  involve  an 
ally  in  warfare, -and  leave  him  in 
affliction  ;  enlist  him  in  our  cause, 
and  permit  him  to  fight  his  own 
way  out  of  it,  or  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  common  enemy.  After  much 
more  invective  on  our  treatment  of 
allies,  Mr.  Grenville  asserted,  that 
the  only  plea  on  which  ministers 
could  justify  the  present  measures 
and  the  inglorious  peace,  was  the 
very  plea  they  disclaimed — neces¬ 
sity.  He  admitted  the  value  of  Cey¬ 
lon  and  Trinidad ;  but  said,  it  was 
greatly  diminished  by  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  the  French  Republic. 


No  pleasing  augury  could  be  drafts 
of  the  durability  of  peace,  whrn  w 0 
were  expressly  told  that  a  large  peace 
establishment  was  to  be  retained. 
The  manner  in  which  our  diffe¬ 
rences  with  the  Northern  Powers 
had  been  adjusted,  appeared  to  him 
equally  censurable,  a$  being  neither 
satisfactory  to  them,  nor  safe  for 
ourselves.  Respecting  the  negotia¬ 
tion  at  Lisle,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  inconsistency  of 
those  persons  who  could  sign  the 
one,  and  not  sign  the  other.  * 
Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  it  ashis 
opinion,  that  the  terms  in  question 
were  fully  adequate  to  present  secu¬ 
rity  and  future  greatness.  It  had 
been  brought  against  administration, 
that  we  might  have  obtained  the 
same  when  Buonaparte  made  over¬ 
tures  for  negotiation  the  beginning 
of  the  last  year  3  but  at  that  period 
the  government  of  Buongparte  was 
not  established  3  now,  it  assumed 
the  character  of  regularity  and  or¬ 
der  :  France  no  longer  acknow¬ 
ledged  a  principle  destructive  to  all 
other  states,  and  therefore  we  might 
conclude  a  treaty  without  onr  former 
apprehensions.  In  the  war  we  had 
engaged,  not  for  the  sordid  purpose 
of  territorial  acquisition,  but  the  se¬ 
curity  of  Europe.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  we  had  spared  no  sacri¬ 
fice,  no  exertions  3  had  other  coun¬ 
tries  seconded  our  efforts  in  the  man¬ 
ner  they  ought  to  have  done,  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  would  have 
been  widely  different.  Yet  we  had 
one  potent  satisfaction  left :  if  we 
had  not  achieved  all,  we  had  much. 
If  Great-Britain  had  not  opposed 
her  energies  to  revolutionary,  zeal, 
would  the  evil  have  terminated  as  it 
already  had  done?  Surely  not.! 
As  to  our  security  against  the  over¬ 
grown  power  of  France,  it  would 
not  have  been  greater  by  our  retain¬ 
ing  all  our  conquests  5  it  was  the 
wiser  method  to  conciliate  France, 
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'at'her  than  drive  her  to  extremities, 
[t  was  not  in  the  power  of  this 
country,  from  its  insular  situation, 
o  interfere  with  the  continental 
jalance  as  a  primary  power,  but  it 
night  successfully  co-operate  with 
>ther  nations  5  they  possessed  the 
nutual  ability  of  rendering  each 
)ther  unhappy.  The  advantages 
ikely  to  result  from  the  retention  of 
)ur  conquests  ought  to  be  weighed 
igainst  the  means.  His  lordship 
lefended  our  conduct  towards  our 
Hies.  He  wished  Portugal  to  have 
>een  placed  in  the  same  condition 
vhich  she  stood  previous  to  the  war ; 
>ut  as  circumstances  were,  would 
t  be  affirmed  that  our  interference 
Lad  not  been  of  essential  service  to 
Ler  ?  that  she  was  not  in  a  better 
ituation  than  if  we  had  not  inter¬ 
posed  ?  In  all  respects,  he  ac- 
mowledged  that  he  did  not  feel  the 
ame  satisfaction  from  the  present 
peace  as  from  former  ones,  because 
t  was  still  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
arge  establishment ;  so  that  one  of 
he  advantages  of  pfcace,  the  reduc- 
ion  of  expense,  could  not  be  so 
ully  reaped  by  the  nation  as  he 
toped  ;  but  the  country  would  sub- 
ait  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  mea- 
ure,  as  every  means  should  be 
aken,  that  we  might  be  well  pre- 
ared  for  the  renewal  of  the  ccn- 
est,  if  driven  to  extremities. 

Earl  Temple  considered  those 
/ho  had  signed  the  peace,  as  having 
igned  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
Lmongst  other  ill  consequences,  he 
imented  the  encouragement  here- 
y  given  to  republican  principles, 
nd  one  of  its  effects  was  to  revive 
le  hopes  of  the  disaffected.  He 
^capitulated  the  various  ostensible 
bjects  of  the  war,  not  one  of 
ditch  had  been  accomplished  I 
die  only  adequate  plea  for  such  a 
eace  was  dire  necessity  ! 

Mr.  Banks  defended  it,  as  highly 
ecessary  t  the  finances,  of  a  state 
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had  their  limits,  which  no  wise 
statesman  would  overstretch.  He 
confessed,  that  the  words  ff  vigour”1 
and  “  energy,”  which  had  dropt 
from  the  advocates  of  peace,  had 
struck  him  with  alarm  $  and  he  was 
sorry  to  find  that  its  blessings,  by 
these  expressions,  were  to  be  par¬ 
tially  restored  j  to  see  that  minis¬ 
ters  had  determined  'to  entwine  war 
with  finance,  and  that  an  enormous 
establishment  was  to  be  maintained, 
though  the  country  was  at  peace  by 
sea  and  land. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that,  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  such  importance,  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  differ  from  those  with 
whom  it  had  been  his  happiness  to 
live  in  habits  of  strictest  friendship, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  deliver  his 
sentiments  before  the  attention  of 
the  house  or  his  own  powers  should 
be  exhausted.  In  examining  the 
question,  whether  the  present  terms 
should  be  rejected  or  received,  there 
was  one  proposition  which  he  would, 
lay  down  with  little  danger  of  con¬ 
tradiction  ;  and  this  was,  that  for 
some  time  past  all  rational  men  had 
concurred  in  an  opinion,  that  what¬ 
ever  hopes  they  had  entertained  at 
different  periods  of  the  war,  yet, 
after  the  events  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  peace  and  W3r  became  a 
point  of  terms  only  3  by  which  he 
meant,  that  peace  was  of  more  im¬ 
portance,  as  affecting  the  character 
of  this  country  for  good  faith,  ho¬ 
nour,  and  generosity,  than  for  any 
particular  acquisition,  or  specific 
object.  In  considering  what  terms 
ought  to  be  accepted,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  enquire  first,  what 
would  be  the  expense  of  continuing 
the  contest,  what  were  the  atten¬ 
dant  difficulties,  and  what  hope  of 
its  success ! 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of 
government  in  negotiations  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  possible  terms ;  but  it 
was  difficult  to  know  how  far  the 
C  insisting 
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insisting  on  some  lesser  points  might 
endanger  the  whole  treaty ;  and, 
for  his  own  part,  he  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  declaring,  that  he  would  ra¬ 
ther  close  with  an  enemy  on  any 
terms,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
honour  of  his  country,  than  continue' 
a  war  for  any  particular  possession. 
When  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  his  majesty-*)  councils,  it  it  had 
come  to  a  question  of  terms,  and  if 
the  pacific  disposition  of  the  enemy 
had  corresponded  with  ours,  lie 
knew  that  he  himself  should  have 
acted  on  that'  principle  ;  and  know¬ 
ing  this,  it  was  but  candid  to  apply 
it  to  another  administration.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  state  that  this 
peace  fully  answered  all  his  wishes  ; 
but  the  government  had  obtained 
the  best  terms  they  could,  and  the 
terms  for  which  we  contended 
would  not  have  justified  ministers 
for  protracting  the  war.  His  noble 
friend,  lord  Hawkesbury,  had  very 
ably  described  those  acquisitions 
which,  from  their  situation,  were 
best  calculated  to  secure  our  ancient 
territory,  and  which  it  was  there¬ 
fore  our  peculiar  interest  to  retain. 
Oar  grand  object  was  to  give  ad¬ 
ditional  vigour  to  our  maritime 
strength,  and  security  to  our  colo¬ 
nial  possessions.  In  thus  consider¬ 
ing  the  subject,  it  was  necessary  to- 
■  look  to  the  leading  quarters  of  the 
world  in  which  we  were  to  seek  this 
security.  Our  acquisitions  were  all 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West  Indies  j  and  if,  on 
examination  of  this  treaty,  it  should 
appear,  that  in  two  out  of  the  three 
quarters  mentioned,  viz.  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  we  had  retained 
such  possessions  as  effectually  pre¬ 
served  our  ancient  territories,  we 
had  done  much.  He  meant  not  to 
undervalue  the  conquests  in  the 
Mediterranean,  especially  Malta  ; 
yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Indies,  it  was  but  a 


secondary  consideration.  Of  the 
importance  of  the  Levant  trade,  vo¬ 
lumes  had  been  written,  and  even 
nations  gone  to  war  to  obtain  it: 
its  value,  even  in  the"  period  ,to 
wh;ch  he  then  alluded,  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated';  but  supposing 
those  statements  to  have  been  cor¬ 
rect,  they  applied  to  times  when 
those  other  branches  of  trade,  to 
which  we  owed  our  present  gran¬ 
deur  and  naval  superiority,  did  not 
exist ;  as  the  increase  of  our  manu¬ 
factures,  our  internal  commerce,  a  nek 
that  with  Ireland,  America,  2m& 
the  Indies :  it  was  these  which 
formed  the  sinews  of  our  strength, 
and  with  which  the  Levant  was- 
comparatively  trifling.  In  another- 
point  of  view,  possessions  in  the*' 
Mediterranean  were  highly  service¬ 
able,  as  they  enabled  us  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  any  continental  powers 
with  whom  we  might  happen  to  be 
in  alliance  ;  but,  at  the  present  mo-, 
ment,  we  ought  not  to  prefer  any- 
acquisitions  here  to  the  means  of 
securing  our  attainments  in  the 
Indies  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  he  heartily  approved 
the  choice  which  ministers  had. 
made.  It  appeared  to  him  sound 
policy,  rat  In  r  to  place  Malta  under 
the  protection  of  a  third  power  ca** 
pable  of  protecting  it,  than,  by  re¬ 
taining  it  ourselves,  to  mortify  the 
pride  and  attract  the  jealousy  of  the 
enemy.  With  respect  to  Minorca, 
it  would  always  belong  to  the  power  , 
which  possessed  the  greatest  mari¬ 
time  strength,  and  the  four  last  wars* 
proved  it,  as  it  had  regularly  shifted 
hands,  according  to  the  preponde¬ 
rance  of  superiority  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean;  and  only  when  it  was* 
on  our  side,  would  it  be  of  any  uti¬ 
lity  in  time  of  war,  in  peace  it  could 
be  of  none.  He  lamented  that  af 
more  definitive  arrangement  coin 
cerning  the  future  state  of  Malta 
could  not  be  made;  but,  unless,  wet 
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retained  it  ourselves,  the  best  plan 
ras  to  make  it  independent  both  of 
inland  and  France.  Of  the  value 
(f  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  had 
higher  opinion  than  had  been  ex- 
ressed  by  his  noble  friend  ;  but  he 
egarded  it  as  far  inferior  to  Ceylon, 
rhich,  of  all  the  places  upon  the 
ice  of  the  globe,  would  add  most 
scurity  to  our  East  Indian  posses¬ 
ions  5  as  Trinidad  was  of  the 
reatest  importance  in  the  West, 
eing  a  post  from  which  we  might 
irect  our  future  operations  against 
pain  in  South  America.  When 
:  came  to  be  a  question  of  terms 
etween  England  and  France,  it 
/ns  necessary  for  ns  to  retain 
ne  of  the  great  naval  stations 
i  the  West-Indies,  because  our 
hief  want  in  that  quarter  was  a 
aval  post.  The  foul1  were,  Gua- 
aloupe,  Martinico,  St.  Lucia,  and 
hi  ns  dad  and  of  those,  Trinidad 
cd  Martinico  were  the  best,  and 
Vinidad  th<*  better  of  the  two. 

Mr,  Pitt  proceeded  next  to  justify 
ur  conduct  towards  our  allies.  He 
laintained  that  we  were  not  bound 
i  do  any  thing  for  Naples  ;  she 
ad  even  desired  to  be  released 
orn  her  engagements  to  us,  but 
iewas  compelled  to  this  by  impe¬ 
tus  necessity ;  and  our  govern- 
ie«t,  whilst  consulting  our  own 
t  teres  f,  had  acted  upon  liberal 
rounds,  in  endeavouring  to  repair 
le  fortunes  of  an  ally  who  had  orily 
ielded  through  force.  The  same 
bservations  were  applicable  to  Sar- 
inia ;  for  we  were  not  bound  to 
iterfere  for  her,  unless  it  could  be 
roved  that  we  ought  to  take  upon 
urselves  the  task  of  arranging  the 
(fairs  of  the  Continent.  With  re¬ 
ject  to  the  Porte,  we  had  done 
very  thing  that  we  had  engaged  to 
o  ;  nay  more,  we  had  compei- 
?d  the  French  to  the  evacuation  of 
Igvpt,  and  had  stipulated  for  the 
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integrity  of  her  dominions.  The 
fate  of  Portugal  was  to  be  regretted  j 
but  if  it  was  right  m  her  to  ask  to  be 
released  from  her  engagements  to 
us,  and  in  us  to  permit  it,  we  clearly 
were  absolved  from  any  obligation, 
as  it  ceased  on  the  one  side,  it  could 
not  be  said  to  exist  on  the  other  ; 
but  we  had  acted  with  dignified 
liberality  towards  her  also.  The 
cession  of  Olivenza  was  certainly 
of  no  great  importance  5  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  which  France  had  obtained  from 
Portugal  in  South  America  much 
had  been  vaunted,  and  considerable 
geographical  knowledge  had  been 
disylayed  in  tracing  the  course  of 
rivers  j  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  a  South  American  and  an 
European  river  were  materially  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  the  banks  of  a  river  in 
South  America  were  little  less  than 
the  banks  of  an  ocean.  But  we 
were  accused  ot  affecting  to  gua¬ 
rantee  Portugal,  after  France  and 
Spain  had  taken  ajl  they  wished  * 
But  the  treaty  of  Badajoz  did  not 
resign  to  France  ail  that  she  .Wished, 
for  France  extorted  by  a  subse¬ 
quent  treaty,  another  cesvsion  of  still 
greater  value,  and  we  interfered, 
and  cancelled  it,  bringing  France 
back  to  the  stipulations  of  the  first. 
It  was  then  to  England  that  Portugal 
owed  the  difference  so  advantageous 
in  the  limits  ot  the  South  American 
empire,  and  we  had  not  only  been 
faithful  but  generous  allies. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  the 
only  remaining  ally,  and  from  our 
gratitude  to  the  house  of  Orange  at 
the  revolution,  and  his  connexion 
with  our  sovereign,  we  could  not  but 
take  a  lively  concern  in  his  fate. 
At  that  moment  his  interests  was 
the  subject  of  negotiation,  and  he 
would  receive  an  enemy.  But  even 
were  we  to  take  the  remuneration 
upon  ourselves,  it  ought  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  great  national 
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arrangement.  But  it  had  been  af¬ 
firmed  that  we  had  signed  the  death 
warrant  of  our  country  in  this  peace, 
and  given  to  France  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  °of  maritime  strength,  whilst 
we  had  gained  nothing  to  balance 
her  power.  Now  in  the  first  place, 
if  we  had  retained  all  our  conquests 
it  would  not  have  made  any  dif¬ 
ference  to  us  in  point  of  security, 
not  that  he  meant  to  imply  that  he 
would  not  have  kept  them  all  if  he 
could,  but  they  were  not  important, 
except  as  they  would  give  us  a  little 
more  or  less  of  colonial  strength, 
and  only  tended  to  promote  our 
security,  by  increasing  our  finance. 
The  acquisition  of  all  these  islands 
would  not  have  enabled  us  to  coun¬ 
ter-balance  the  power  of  France  on 
the  continent,  they  would  only  have 
added  a  little  more  wealth,  which 
would  have  been  ill  purchased  by  a 
little  more  war. 

In  speaking  of  our  resources,  he 
would  take  upon  himself  to  state, 
that  if  any  case  of  necessity  should 
arise,  we  were  far,  very  far,  from 
the  end  of  them.  They  were  greater 
than  the  enemy,  or  even  than  the 
people  of  this  country  had  an  idea 
of  j  but  these  resources  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  defence, 
or  the  security  of  our  honour,  not 
lavished  away  in  continuing  a  con¬ 
test  with  the  certainty  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  expense.  We  might  sit  down 
in  a  worse  relative  situation,  than 
the  present.  He  would  not  now 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  house 
with  going  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
war  5  the  unjust  aggressions  made 
upon  us,  were  established  by  recent 
evidence  :  but  peace  being  restored, 
forbearance  of  language  and  terms 
of  respect  were  proper.  It  would 
be  hypocrisy  in  him  to  say,  that  he 
had  changed  his  opinion  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  presiding  now  over  France, 
•r  could  change  it,  till  a  trail*  of 
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conduct  justified  other  sentiments, 
Self  defence  and  security  had  beer 
our  objects  j  in  order  to  obtain  them,, 
we  had  looked  for  the  subversion  oi 
a  government  founded  on  revolution¬ 
ary  principles,  but  never  had  insistec 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Frenct 
monarchy  as  a  sine  qua  non ,  thougf 
it  would  have  been  more  consisten 
with  the  wishes  of  administration 
'If  it  became  impossible  to  attaii 
this,  policy  required  that  we  shoulc 
endeavour  to  attain  the  next  best 
nor  Was  he  sensible  of  any  incon 
sistency  in  his  former  conduct  upoi 
this  account.  What  might  be  thi 
future  objects  of  the  chief  consu 
he  knew  not,  but  if  it  were  to  exer 
cise  a  military  despotism,  he  wouli 
venture  to  predict  that  this  countr 
would  not  be  selected  for  his  firs 
attack.  We  had  shewn  that  w 
were  ready  to  meet  the  threatene 
invasion  at  home,  and  could  sen 
troops  to  triumph  over  theFrene. 
in  the  barren  sands  of  Egypt,  befor 
a  man  could  escape  from  Toulon  t 
reinforce  their  blockaded  army.  W 
had  anticipated  the  menaced  invs 
sion  by  attacking  France  on  her  ow 
coasts,  and  we  had  seen  those  shif 
which  were  destined  to  attack  u; 
chained  to  their  coasts,  and  fine 
ing  protection  only  in  their  ba.la 
ries. 

These  were  not  only  sources  < 
justifiable  exultation,  but  ground 
of  security ;  and,  if  we  were  true  1 
ourselves  we  had  little  to  fear.  Y< 
he  would  not  concur  with  those  wh 
thought  that  we  ought'  to  fiin 
aside  all  caution ;  there  would  thf 
be  grounds  of  very  serious  appr< 
hension.  Every  measure  ought  i 
be  adopted  which  prudence  caul 
suggest  to  avoid  irritation,  and  ^ 
away  animosity,  but  this  was  m 
to  be  done  by  paying  servile  cou 
to  Franee  ;  and  if  her  views  corn 
sponded  with  our  own,  we  had  evei 
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rospect  of  enjoying  a  long  peace. 
Ir.  Pitt  concluded  with  giving  his 
ssent  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  said  that  never 
nee  he  had  been  a  member  of  that 
ouse,  did  he  give  his  vote  with 
lore  hearty  pleasure  than  on  the 
resent  occasion.  Ministers  had 
Dted  wisely  in  adopting  that  mo- 
erate  line,  and  in  refraining  from 
iscussing  topics  which  might  have 
‘called  unpleasant  recollections.  Had 
le  word  “  honourable  ”  been  intro- 
uced  into  the  address  he  should  not 
ave  declined  assenting  to  it,  for 
nless  the  peace  had  been  honourable 

ought  not  to  have  been  signed  j 
diether  safe  and  honourable  be  con-* 
ertible  he  would  not  now  enquire, 
ut  of  this  he  was  certain,  that 
mongst  individuals,  and  much  more 
mong  nations,  honour  was  the  most 
ssential  means  of  safety,  as  it  was 
re  only  legitimate  end  of  war.  How 
le  term  “  glorious  ”  peace  could  be 
pplied,  he  could  not  so  well  con- 
eive,  such  could  only  ensue  from  a 
lor i  ous  war. 

The  subject  had  very  properly 
een  divided  into  two  heads,  1st, 
diether  this  peace  were  preferable 
i  a  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
dly,  whether  we  could  have  ob- 
lined  a  better.  The  last  point  could 
ot  easily  be  ascertained.  If  we 
ould  have  had  a  better  without  the 
isk  of  continuing  the  war,  ministers 
/ould  undoubtedly  have  been  very 
lameable  in  not  obtaining  it;  but  he 
fiould  like  to  have  the  possibility 
emonstrated  before  the  censure  was 
sgarded  a  s  just.  He  was  much  pleased 
i  hear  that  liberal  system  of  policy 
lid  down  “  that  it  was  not  what 
se  had  gained  which  made  our  treaty 
o  much  the  better,  nor  what  we  had 
tot  gained  that  made  it  so  much  the 
rorsej”  we  had  gained  Ceylon  and 
irinidad,  both  valuable  acquisitions ; 
ve  had  not  gained  the  Cape,  and  he 
yas  not  one  of  those  wh  >  regretted  it, 


for,  from  its  destination,  we  should 
have  all  the  benefits  of  that  posses¬ 
sion  without  the  expense.  A  noble 
lord  had  regarded  any  acquisitions 
in  the  Meditv-rranean,  as  subordinate 
and  secondary  objects  to  Ceylon  and 
Trinidad,  and  considering  the  sub- 
ject  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
had  said,  that  the  Dutch  without 
possessing  Minorca,  had  carried  on 
the  principal  part  of  the  Levant  trade : 
but  it  was  not  in  (his  light  he  con¬ 
templated  the  question ;  desiring 
peace,  and  hoping  it  might  be  a 
lasting  one,  yet  he  could  not  divest ^ 
himself  of  the  apprehension,  that 
there  might  again  be  wars  between 
the  two  countries,  and  in  any  such 
event,  surely  Malta  would  be  a  more 
important  possession  than  either 
Ceylon  or  Trinidad.  But  to  return 
to  the  point ;  it  had  been  urged  that 
France  could  not  hurt  this  country  ; 
that  nothing  could  be  more  chime¬ 
rical  than  the  project  of  invading  it, 
he  firmly  believed,  but  therewere 
other  possibilities  of  injury,  and  the 
danger  of  a  French  force  in  Ireland, 
was  greater  than  the  danger  of 
an  English  force  landing  in  France. 
The  question  was,  could  we,  by  any 
pressure  of  war,  prevail  on  France 
to  cede  to  us  Malta  or  the  Cape,  by 
an  attack  upon  her  colonies  ?  no ;  for 
that  has  been  already  done  ;  by  an 
attack  upon  the  European  territory 
of  France  ?  absurd  to  imagine  it ! 
By  exhausting  her  finances  ?  oh  no  l 
And  here  Mr.  Fox  admired  the  ju¬ 
dicious  conduct  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  they  had  not  sought 
to  delude  us  by  the  jargon  of  their 
predecessors,  by  senseless  assertions 
of  the  French  being  now  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  ;  they  adopted 
a  wiser  mode  :  they  well  knew  that 
by  insisting  on  Malta  or  the  Cape, 
they  must  have  concluded  peace  on 
less  dignified  terms,  or  must  have 
continued  the  war.  That  we  might 
have  gone  on  with  the  contest  he 
C  3  would 
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would  not  pretend  to  deny,  he  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  resources  of'  the 
country  ;  one  resource  struck  his 
mind  while  he  was  speaking,  the 
income  tax,  which  was  only  mort¬ 
gaged  for  55  millions  of  debt  5  it 
might  have  been  mortgaged  for  as 
much  more  j  but  these  resources 
(it  had  been  justly  remarked)  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  the  defence  of  our 
honour  and  independence.  He  con¬ 
cluded  this  part  of  his  subject,  by 
giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  we  had 
no  probability  of  gaining  a  better 
peace.  The  second  part  of  the 
question  was,  whether  these  terms 
were  preferable  to  a  continuance  of 
the  war.  Mr.  Fox  entered  .  largely 
into  the  evils  attendant  upon  it :  we 
had  seen  (he  said)  the  poor  de¬ 
pending  upon  alms ;  we  had  seen 
the  mass  of  the  people  living  upon 
charity  5  all  levelled  by  the  most 
dangerous  equality,  an  equality  of 
claims  to  be  fed  5  claims  changing 
the  nature  of  charity  into  necessity  ; 
the  miser  felt  it  his  indispensable 
interest  to  give,  as  well  as  the  hu¬ 
mane,  the  industrious  and  the  idle, 
the  honest  and  the  dissolute  endured 
hunger,  and  were  alike  to  be  sus¬ 
tained,  for  whatever  preference  we 
might  feel  in  relieving  the  former, 
we  could  not  suffer  the  latter  to 
perish.  This  evilwas  produced  by 
the  war.  and  the  events  of  the  three 
last  months  proved  it  ;  we  had  had 
a  most  abundant  harvest,  as  well 
got  in  as  it  was  plentiful  in  produce, 
and  though  it  reduced  the  price  of 
grain,  and  in  some  though  not  so 
great  a  degree,  of  other  provisions, 
they  began  to  rise  again  5  but  when 
the  news  of  peace  arrived,  the  fail 
was  more  rapid  and  considerable, 
than  it  had  been  from  the  period  of 
the  harvest  to  that  event.  And 
could  any  one  doubt,  after  consi- 
sdering  tills  effect,  whether  it  were 
Better  for  the  poor  to  he  ted,  than 
that  we  should  possess  the  Cape  or 


even  Malta  ?  Never  was  an  event 
received  with  so  much  joy  as  the 
peace  with  France  5  but  it  had  been 
said,  this  was  greater  amongst  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  $  sup¬ 
posing  it  so,  it  was  only  an  additional 
corroboration  that  they  connected 
plenty  with  it,  and  were  so  goaded 
by  the  war  as  to  be  glad  ffraccept  it 
upon  any  terms. 

There  were  persons  who  lamented 
paace  as  glorious  for  France  5  if  it  were 
so,  and  not  inglorious  to  England,  it 
gave*  him  no  concern  ;  the  opinions 
of  men  depended  in  a  great  degree 
upon  their  conceptions  of  the  causes 
of  the  war  ;  if  one  of  its  objects  was 
the  restoration  of  the  accursed  des¬ 
potism  of  France,  to  him  it  was 
another  recommendation  of  the  peace 
that  it  had  been  obtained  without  the 
accomplishment  of  such  an  object. 
If  the  coalition  to  restore  the  Bour¬ 
bons  had  succeeded,  the  consequen¬ 
ces  would  have  been  amongst  all 
the  kings  of  Europe,  a  perpetual 
guarantee  against  all  people  who 
might  be  oppressed  by  any  of  them, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  all  coun¬ 
tries  therefore  must  be  benefited  by 
the  failure  of  such  a  project,  but 
none  more  so  than  Great-Britain. 
Had  the  coalition  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  established  such  a  gua¬ 
rantee,  would  the  liberties  of  the 
people  have  been  preserved  against 
the  house  of  Stuart  ?  Had  such  a 
guarantee  existed  in  later  times, 
would  the  revolution  of  1688  have 
been  able  to  maintain  itself?  nor 
could  there  have  been  3  greater  mis¬ 
fortune  to  the  world  than  the  success 
of  the  Bourbons.  Before  he  closed 
the  subject,  he  should  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  war, 
and  ever  should  he  retain  his  former 
sentiments,  that  on  our  side  it  began 
arid  was  carried  on  against  the  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  of  France  j 
France  indeed  had  been  the  first  to 
declare  way/ but  this  he  contended 

did 
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did  not  prove  her  the  agnessor.  We 
refused  to -hear  an  authorised  ne¬ 
gotiation  sent  to  us  ;  we  took  no 
steps  to  procure  reparation  or  dis¬ 
avowal  of  acts  alleged  against  us, 
and  a  nation  which  refuses  to  hear 
what  another  has  to  propose,  is 
itself  considered  inimical.  The  pre¬ 
tended  grounds  on  our  parts  were 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  the 
decree  of  the  1 9th  of  November,  and 
other  acts  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Fox  confessed  that  he 
himself  understood  the  real  object 
to  be  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  not  that  it  was  the  sine 
(jua  non,  but  he  contended  that 
•they  avowed  it  with  confidence, 
prosecuted  it  with  perseverance,  and 
^relinquished  it  with  reluctance.  It 
was  now  said,  that  not  having  been 
able  to  obtain  the  first,  they  had 
contented  themselves  with  the  se¬ 
cond  best  object ;  but  who  amongst 
us  had  ever  thought  this  second  best 
object,  this  suecedaneum  was  Cey¬ 
lon  and  Trinidad  !  that  ministers 
who  had  held  forth  such  grand  de¬ 
signs,  would  ever  have  admitted 
the  acquisition  of  ah  island  in  the 
>east  and  w  est  to  be  that  indemnity 
Tor  the  past,  and  that  security  for 
the  future,  for  which  they  .had  so 
dong  and  obstinately  persisted. 

In  tlie  terms  and  tone  of  the 
present  treaty  he  perfectly  coincided, 
he  approved  the  terms,  and  thought 
the  noble  secretary  had  wisely  tem¬ 
pered  firmness  of  .conduct  with 
.moderation  of  tone  ;  but  further 
•than  this  he  could;not.go,  he  .could 
by  no  means  agree  inspecting  the 
time  in  v\ hich  the  treaty  was  made; 
it  came  many,  many  years  too  late ! 

He  would  put  it  to  the  house 
whether  at  the  time  the  opposition 
was  most  railed  against  for  advising 
pacific  measures,  we  could  not  have 
made  peace  on  terms  equally  ad¬ 
vantageous  with  the  present  ?  would 
4iot  France  on  the  breaking  out  of 
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the  wnr,  have  acceded  to  any  ? 
Would  she  not  then  have  relin¬ 
quished  Holland,  and  perfiaps  aban¬ 
doned  her  designs  on  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ?  But  since  that  eventful  pe¬ 
riod,  could  we  not  have  negotiated 
better  very  often  ?  For  instance, 
after  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes  ? 
Again,  at  Lisjle,  when  we  only  fail¬ 
ed  from  the  extravagant  pretensions 
of  administration.  In  January  18GO, 
the  chief  consul  made  a  direct  over¬ 
ture,  and  we  returned  answer  that 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  faci¬ 
litating  peace  would  be  to  restore  the 
Bourbons,  not  indeed  as  the  only 
means,  but  it  was  left  to  the  French 
to  suggest  any  other;  did  we  hint 
then  at  the  possession  of  Ceylon  or 
Trinidad  ?  Would  not  Buonaparte 
have  ceded  these  ?  Yes,  and  the  Cape 
into  the  bargain.  We  then  might' 
have  had  Egypt  by  the  convention  of 
El  Arish  ;  the  gallant  Abercromby, 
indeed,  would  not  have  fallen,  cover¬ 
ed  writh  laurels  in  the  lap  of  victory, 
nor  would  our  brave  army  have  ac¬ 
quired  immortal  honour;  but  we 
should  have  gained  Egypt  without 
the  loss  of  blood  or  treasure  The 
chief  consul  might  not  perhaps  have 
relinquished  the  Netherlands,  nor 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  in 
Italy  he,  had  only  the  Genoese  terri¬ 
tory,  and  we  had  nothing  then  to 
resist  to  the  south  eastward  of  the 
Alps,  and  our  allies  were  victorious 
to  the  frontiers  of  France.  At  that 
time  the  instability  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  operated  with  us  ;  but  neither 
its  stability  or  instability  were  of 
any  real  consequence,  none  of  the 
convulsions  and  changes  of  the 
French  revolution  produced  any 
material  difference  in  her  relations 
with  foreign  powers ;  she  had,  at 
the  beginning,  made  peace  with 
Prussia,  and  sedulously  preserved  it 
during  the  stormy  times  succeeding 
its.  ratification.  We  were  told  by 
the  ministers  to  pause,  and  we  did 
C  4  •  pause 
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pause  from  January  1800  to  October 
1801,  and  added  /3  millions  to  our 
national  debt  since  we  returned  that 
impertinent  answer  to  the  overtures 
of  Buonaparte  ;  this  pause  cost  five 
times  as  much  as  all  the  duke  of 
Marlborough’s  campaigns. 

But  the  case  was  altered  by  the 
desertion  of  our  allies  :  and  we  were 
asked  could  we  trust  a  third  coali¬ 
tion?  The  experience  of  the  first 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
have  deterred  him  from  attempting 
any  other,  and  the  argument  would 
have  applied  with  as  much  strength 
many  years  ago,  as  it  did  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  instant;  but  the  principles  and 
power  of  France  were  to  be  dread¬ 
ed;  of  the  principles,  he  confessed 
he  had  little  apprehension,  of  the 
power,  much.  He  w'as  sensible  of 
its  importance  on  the  Continent,  but 
this  was  an  effect  not  of  the  peace  but 
of  the  war ;  it  was  the  honourable 
gentleman  himself  who  had  been  the 
greatest  curse  of  the  country  by  this 
aggrandisement  of  France.  How 
did  we  come  into  our  present  situa¬ 
tion  but  by  maintaining  a  war  upon 
grounds  originally  unjust?  It  was 
this  which  had  excited  a  spirit  of 
proud  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  which  had  inspired  him 
■with  this  resistless  vigour,  with  a 
zeal  and  patriotism  which  no  oppo¬ 
sition  could  check,  and  no  attack 
subdue.  Respecting  the  future,  it, 
was  his  opinion,  that  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  complete  blessings  of 
peace,  small  establishments  alone 
were  necessary ;  it  was  by  cominer- 
cial  pursuits  we  must  attempt  to 
compensate^  for  fhe  aggrandisement 
pf  our  ancient  rival,  to  cope  with 
him  in  expensive  navies  and  armies 
would  be  the  surest  means  to  un- 
jaerve  our  efforts  and  diminish  our 
resources.  He  was  not  sanguine 
enough  (though  he  hoped  a  lasting 
amity)  to  calculate  on  7  years  of 
peace  |  but  he  thought  the  new  state 


of  France  would  turn  the  dispo: 
tions  of  her  people  to  a  mind  If 
hostile  respecting  England.  I 
thought  that  Buonaparte’s  gover 
ment  was  less  likely  to  be  adver 
to  this  country  than  the  house 
Bourbon  ;  he  meant  not  to  insi 
that  fallen  family,  but  the  interes 
of  Great-Britain  compelled  him 
say,  that  the  chief  consul  could  n 
have  a  more  inveterate  spirit  at 
determined  hostility  against  us  th; 
the  Bourbons  It  had  been  sai 
with  truth,  that  the  trade  of  Fran 
had  nearly  been  annihilated  ;  b 
the  accounts  from  the  insetior  of  tl 
country  did  not  represent  her  so  d< 
solate,  nor  let  it  be  forgotten  th 
the  revolution  had  removed  mar 
of  those  internal  grievances  undi 
which  she  had  groaned  during  tl 
old  government ;  it  had  abolishe 
the  corvees,  a  most  vexatious  tax 
the  feudalities,  the  odious  and  ui 
just .  immunities  of  the  rich  froi 
the  payment  of  taxes,  and  the  pr 
vileges  of  the  nobility,  by  which  I 
did  not  mean  those  privileges  whic 
placed  them  as  a  barrier  betwee 
the  crown  and  the  people,  but  thot 
which  enabled  them  to  oppress  an 
tyrannise  over  the  lower  orders  < 
their  fellow  creatures.  In  a  won 
France  had  made  those  reforn 
which  we  had  done  two  eenturi< 
ago  —  The  joy  with  which  th 
french  received  the  communicatio 
of  peace,  was  as  great  as  it  was  i 
this  country  ;  the  chief  consul  kne' 
that  in  concluding  it,  he  fulfille 
the  wishes  of  the  people  as  we 
as  our  ministers  had  accomplishe 
those  of  (he  English.  Nothing  the 
remained  to  be  considered  but  con 
merce  ;  many  apprehended  w 
might  suffer  something  by  a  compt 
tition  here,  but  such  a  rivajshi 
would  produce  good.  Mr.  Fox  close 
his  speech  with  some  remarks  on  Ire 
land,  which  one  noble  lord  seemed  t 
think  had  been  treated  with  delicac 
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nd  firmness  ;  but  when  we  heard 
>f  this  mixture,  he  would  ask  what 
legree  of  delicacy  had  been  observed 
n  the  burnings  and  massacres  ? 
Yhen  we  heard  of  indulgences  to 
le  granted  to  the  people  in  conse- 
[uence  of  peace,  was  the  subsutu- 
ion  of  common  law  for  martial 
aw,  or  the  restitution  of  the 
labeas  corpus  to  be  considered  as 
ndulgence  or  justice  ?  For  his  own 
art,  instead  of  acknowledging  them 
s  a  favour,  he  recognised  them  as  a 
ight. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ose,  and  said,  that  the  duty  of  ne- 
;otiation  commenced  when  all  hope 
f  continental  aid  in  checking  the 
iower  of  France  was  at  an  end  ;  in 
occluding  this  treaty  we  had  acted 
vith  honour  towards  our  allies,  we 
tad  preserved  our  ancient  domi- 
lions  in  the  two  Indies.  Indepen- 
lent  of  this,  an  arrangement  had 
ieen  made  with  the  Northern 
lowers,  by  which  our  rights  had 


been  fully  recognised  and  secured, 
and  finally,  that  great  and  benefi¬ 
cial  measure,  the  union  of  Ireland 
had  been  carried  into  effect.  We 
had  closed  the  contest  with  consoli¬ 
dated  power,  and  augmented  means 
which  would  renderthe  influence  of 
this  country  equal  to  that  of  France. 
He  was  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
it  depended  upon  the  wisdom  of 
government,  whether  this  peace 
should  be  a  blessing  or  misfortune, 
and  could  only  say  that  as  it  had  been 
made  sincerely,  it  should  be  kept 
faithfully.  No  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  any  person  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  subvert  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  and  a  line  of  con¬ 
duct  ought  to  be  pursued,  not  of 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  but  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  circumspection,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  means 
of  security,  never  before  known  in 
times  of  peace. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  t© 
without  a  division. 


C  FI  A  P.  II. 


finances  for  the  Year  1802 — Committee  of  Supply — Army  Estimates— 
Proposal  for  funding  Exchequer  Bills — Debates  on  that  Subject — Reduc¬ 
tion  of  secret  service  Money— -Army  Extraordinaries — Further  Debate  on 
that  Subject— Further  Debates  on  Army  Estimates — Navy  Estimates — 
Ordnance  Estimates  —  Miscellaneous  Services —  Indemnity  to  Lords  St. 
Vincent  and  Grey — Advances  from  Civil  List-— Convoy  Duty — Malt  Bill 
— Exports  and  Imports — Assessed  Taxes — Further  Estimates  for  Navy — 
For  the  Army — Navy  Estimates  for  the  remainder  of  the  Year — Army 
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ON  the  3d  of  November  l£01, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
|uet  moved  that  the  proper  officers 
ay  before  the  house  of  commons 
he  estimates  for  ordinary  and  ex- 
raordinary  services  in  the  navy, 
rmy,  ordnance,  and  other  war¬ 


like  services,  for  three  months,, 
commencing  the  1st  of  January 
1802.  On  the  13th,  afteF  some 
desultory  conversation  between  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr. 
Robson,  and  others,  the  house  of 
commons  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee 
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mittee  of  supply,  when  the  secretary 
at  war,  Mr.  Yorke,  enumerated  the 
usual  divisions  of  the  service  to 
which  the  sums  voted  were  to  be 
applied.  He  noticed,  that  in  the 
estimates  of  the  present  year,  there 
was  a  considerable  increase,  and 
stated  the  circumstances  from  which 
this  increase  originated  :  these  were 
chiefly  the  change  which  had  been 
made  in  the  mode  of  paying  the 
West-! ndfa  regiments :  the  expense 
incurred  by  re-embodying  the  sup¬ 
plemental  y  militia,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  charge  of  the  volunteer  corps, 
an  consequence  of  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  government.  He  added,  that 
at  the  same  time,  although  the  esti¬ 
mates  in  this  point  of  view  had  in¬ 
creased,  in  other  respects  the  public 
expenses  were  considerably  dimi¬ 
nished,  particularly  in  the  article  of 
clothing  the  militia,,  and  that  every 
measure  had  been  adopted  to  lessen 
the  burdens  of  the  country  ;  that  or¬ 
ders  had  been  issued  for  discon ti  n  u i n  g 
the  recruiting  service  ;  and  that  no 
time  would  be  lost  in  making  every 
economical  arrangement,  consistent 
with  the  public  safety.  For  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purposes,  the  following  sums 
were  then  voted  and  agreed  to  : 

£  557,495  For  the  pay  of  t  he  guards* 
&c.  in  Britain. 

147,757  For  ditto,  in  Ireland. 

€‘63,231  For  forces  in  fhe  plan¬ 
tations. 

9,370  For  the  pay  of  dragoon 
regiments. 

95,000  For  contingencies. 

3,504  Ditto,  for  Ireland. 

21,000  For  general  and  staff 
officers,  &c. 

379,179  For  embodied  militia. 

346,249  Ditto,  for  Ireland. 

12,050  Contingencies  of  mi¬ 
litia,  &c. 

8,760  Ditto,  for  Ireland. 

2 7,256  For  paymasters  office, 

'x  ike. 


£ 105,000  For  increased  rates  of 
provisions  to  soldiers. 

34,273  For  pay  of  reduced  offi¬ 
cers. 

44,734  For  half  pay  to  Ameri¬ 
can  loyalists. 

366,31  For  pensioners  of  Chel¬ 
sea  Hospital. 

5,292  For  pensions  of  officers 
widows. 

180,000  For  volunteer  corps. 

108,368  For  ditto,  in  Ireland. 

146,160  For  the  barrack  esta¬ 
blishment. 

1 17,969  For  foreign  corps. 

400,000  For  the  ordnance  office 
in  Great  Britain. 

75,000  For  ditto,  in  Ireland. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  although  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  reports  had  been  circulated 
respecting  the  sums  that  would  be 
required  for  the  service  of  the  coun 
try,  yet  h  e  was  conscious  that  con 
siderable  supplies  would  be  indis 
pensably  necessary.  Three  modes 
of  raising  these  supplies  now  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  :  the  first  was, 
issuing  a  number  of  exchequer  bills 
in  addition  to  those  already  in  cir¬ 
culation  j  the  second  mode  was  a 
loan  on  a  small  scale,  though  he 
owned  the  division  of  loans  was  at 
all  .times  objectionable,  and  at  pre¬ 
sent  particularly  so,  when  the  state 
of  the  country  rendered  the  de¬ 
mands  of  i he  public  service,  so  ex¬ 
tremely  uncertain  :  he  thought  the 
preferable  mode  to  be  that  of  meet¬ 
ing  what  demands  might  occur  by 
the  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  required.  Kis  majesty’s 
ministers  had  therefore  determined 
to  fund  the  exchequer  bills  now 
outstanding,  and  they  had  fixed  on 
those  which  were  not  chargeable 
upon  any  particular  fund.  There 
were  about  six  millions  of  these  ex¬ 
chequer  bills  in  the  hands  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  upwards  of  two  millions 
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in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  yvho,  on 
a  former  occasion,  had  objected 
to  funding  the  bills  in  their  posses¬ 
sion.  which  objection  was  allowed, 
and  he  thought  they  ought  equally 
to  be  consulted  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion.  An  arrangement  had  been 
made  with  the  holders  of  these  bills, 
in  which  he  hoped,  due  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the- interest  of  the 
country.  It  was  then  unanimously 
resolved,  J  hat  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  provision  should 
be  made  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
satisfy  ail  demands  on  outstanding 
exchequer  bills.” 

On  Monday  the*  lO'th  November, 
the  house  went  into  a  committee  of 
waj  h  and  means  :  when  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  rose  to  state 
the  result  of  his  negotiation  with 
the  exchequer  bill  holders,  and  to 
move  the  resolutions  necessary  to 
carry  the  bargain  into  effect.  He 
shortly  went  over  the  different  sums 
which  were  wanted  for  the  army, 
navy,  ordnance,  &e.  which  in  ■  all 
amounted,  he  said,  to  nearly  seven 
millions.  The  only  ways  and  means 
yet  resorted  to,  to  raise  this  supply 
had  been  die  land  and  malt,  which 
w  ould  produce  2,750,000.  It  was 
now  his  duty  to  state  to  the  com  * 
mittee,  the  further  ways  and  means 
he  had  in  view-  :  but  he  should  first 
observe,  tiiere  were  two  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  greatly  diminished 
our  revenue,  or  rather,  greatly  'in¬ 
creased  our  expenses.  The  one  was 
the  scarcity,  which  had  rendered  it 
necessary  to  offer  a  bounty  upon 
importation  :  die  sum  thus  expended, 
he  could  not  estimate  at  less  dian 
700,0001.  The  other  article  of  ex¬ 
penditure  was  the  navy  3  not  only 
fh*  price  of  every  thing  for  supply, 
ing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ships 
■had  greatly  inc  reased,  but  die  prices 
of  the  articles  of  subsistence,  and 
of  every  thing  requisite  for  fitting 
out  a  fleet.  There  were  three  modes 
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in  which  the  .  immediate  wants  of 
government  might  be  supplied.  ]  sf, 
a  fresh  issue  ofmx;  hequer  bills  :  2d, 
a  small  loan  :  or  3d,  die  measure 
he  was  about  to  propose.  To  a  fresh 
issu&of  exchequer  bills,  when  there 
were  so  many  floating  in  die  mar¬ 
ket,  there  were  evident  insuperable 
objections.  The  objections  to  a  loan, 
at  die  present  moment  were  very 
numerous,  and  not  less  powerful,  the 
chief  of  which  was,  diat  larged  sums 
would  be  sold  out  upon  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  it  than  would  be  necessary, 
and  that  the  funds  would  be  unduly 
depressed.  By  the  mode  of  taking 
out  of  die  market  a  certain  portion 
of  the  floating  exchequer  bills,  he 
should  provide  for  the  exigencies  of" 
the  public  service  on  much  more 
favourable  terms.  The  exchequer 
bills  he  had  in  view  were  those  not 
chargeable  upon  any  particular  fund. 
They  amounted  to  8,300,000k  of 
these,  about  2,400,000k  were  held 
by  the  bank,  and  the  remaining 
6',  100,0001.  by  private  individuals. 
He  had  proposed  an  arrangement 
With  these  individuals  and  with  the 
Bank  of  England.  For  a  considerable 
time  back,  it  had  been  the  policy  of 
die  bank,  to  resist  any  proposal  to 
fund  die  exchequer  bills  in  its  hands, 
and  to  insist  upon  specie.  A  plan, 
however,  had  been  devised,  by 
which  the  whole  8,500,0001.  should 
be  funded,  in  a  way  which  would 
produce  exactly  the  same  effects  to 
the  public.  In  consequence  of  it, 
money  would  be  provided  for  paying 
off  the  2,400,000k  held  by.  the  bank, 
widiout  any  loan,  and  upon  the 
same  terms  as  if,  like  the  remaining 
6, 100,0001.  they  had  been  held  by 
individuals  and  actually  funded.  At 
a  meeting  with  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  bill  holders,  he  had 
proposed  to  fund  the  six  millions 
one  or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  their  hands-,  and  to  provide  a  fund 
for  paying  in  specie*  the  two  mil¬ 
lions 
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lions  and  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  held  by  the  bank, 
that  the  holder  of  ea  h  bill  for  look 
should  be  at  liberty  to  subscribe  50l. 
to  be  funded  on  the  same' terms  with 
the  bill  itself,  fie  had  a  second 
meeting  witfi  the  same  committee, 
when  the)/'  had  agreed  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  He  begged  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  that  it  was  not  an  indispen¬ 
sable  condit’on  that  50l.  should  be 
subscribed  tor  every  lOOh,  but 
merely  that  every  holder  of  a  bill 
for  lOOh,  should  have  it  in  his  op¬ 
tion  to  subs  ribe  5Gi  ,  it  he  should 
think  it  his  nterest  to  do  so  The 
terms  were  for  ea.  h  lOOl  of  prin¬ 
cipal,  the  holders  to  receive  the 
under- mentioned  sums  of  stock  : 

£  25 0  0  3  per  Cent  Consols. 

25  0  0  3  perCent.  Reduced. 

25  O  O  New  5  per  Cent. 

50  0  0  4  per  Cent. 

0  19  Long  Annuities. 

A  cord  mg  to  the  market  price,  the 
val  e  of  ih  s  stock  amounted  to 
1  102  15s.  /d  ,  making  a  bonus  of 
1  2  15s  ?d.  To  make  a  just  estimate 
of  the  bargain,  it  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  how  these  bills  were  nego¬ 
tiated,  before  it  was  suspected  that 
there  was  any  intention  to  fund 
them  1  hey  then  bore  a  premium 
of  10  or  12  shillings.  They  rose 
greatly  when  this  plan  became  pub¬ 
lic  j  but  he  referred  to  a  time  when 
it  w  as  not  knowm  to  exist.  This 
premium  ought  therefore  in  fairness 
to  be  deducted,  upon  a  calculation 
ot  the  bonuk  In  tins  way  the  bar¬ 
gain  appeared  to  be  extremely  ad¬ 
vantageous.  There  was  another  cir- 
cumstan  e  whit  h  proved  this  still 
mole  strongly  The  premium  had 
since  fallen  ;  which  he  stated  only 
to 'shew,  that  the  nation  could  not 
be  a  great  sufferer  by  the  compact 
lie  had  entered  into  on  its  behalf, 
lie  was  aware  there  was  a  strong 
bias  on  the  mines  of  some  gentle¬ 
men^  that  the  bills  ought  to  have 


been  funded  solely  in  the  3  per  cent. 
Consols,  where  he  allowed  the  in¬ 
terest  would  be  less.  By  the  bargain 
he  had  concluded,  we  should  pay 
ct41  6s,  9d.  and  he  knew  that  in  the 
3  per  cents,  he  might  have  funded 
them  at  ,£‘4  \  Os  He  had  submi  t- 
ted  it  to  the  gentlemen,  however, 
whether  it  would  not  upon  the  whole 
be  much  better  to  choose  another 
fund.  From-  the  stupendous  mag¬ 
nitude  of  this  fund  already,  by  a 
great  addition  to  it  at  the  present 
moment,  it  might  have  been  put 
into  the  power  of  individuals  to 
depress  it  at  pleasure  3  and  when 
he  came  to  make  the  loan,  he  might 
not  have  been  able  to  negotiate  it 
but  on  terms  very  disadvantageous. 
Independent  of  these  considerations, 
the  advantages  of  this  method,  greatly 
overbalanced  those  of  the  other. 
The  stock  to  be  created  in  this  way 
Would  be  £ 10,625, 000.  while  by 
means  of  the  3  per  cents,  the  sum 
would  have  been  12,750,000. 
making  a  difference  of  more  than 
of 2, 100, 000.  The  sum  to  be  actu¬ 
ally  paid,  in  eluding  the  sinking  fund, 
was  £6  is.  9d.  and  the  sum  which 
would  have  been  to  be  paid  on  the 
other  plan,  would  have  amounted 
to  £6.  so  that  the  saving  would 
have  been  only  one  shilling  and 
nine  pence,  and  the  boasted  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  one  plan  to  the  other 
in  point  of  interest,  completely  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  4  per  cents,  was 
cert  a  nly  the  most  desirable  fund, 
but  unfortunately  there  wras  none 
less  marketable.  All  that  he  had 
said  with  regard  to  the  3  per  cent, 
consols,  applied  with  equal  strength 
to  the  3  per  cent,  reduced.  The 
objection  to  the  5  per  cents,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1797j  was,  that  the  holders 
w'ere  entitled  after  a  general  peace 
to  be  paid  at  par,  or  to  have  3  per 
cents,  estimated  at  7-5,  with  the 
addition  of  a  third.  He  said  he 
wfs  unwilling  to  go  through  all  the 
calculations  he  had  made,  but  he 

should 
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should  be  ready  to  give  every  ex¬ 
planation  in  his  power.  He  then 
moved  a  string  of  resolutions  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  above  statements. 

Mr.  Dent  rose  not  to  oppose  the 
motion  before  the  committee,  but 
merely  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  subject :  the  one  shilling  and 
nine  pence  excess  of  interest,  given 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  the  bargain  under  consideration, 
however  small  it  might  appear,  at 
the  first  view  of  it,  would  amount 
upon  the  whole  of  the  sum  to  be 
funded,  to  the  annual  sum  of 
«£28,6lQ,  with  which  the  public 
were  to  be  burthened.  Besides  the 
one  shilling  and  nine  pence  in  the 
long  annuities,  the  holders  of  every 
oflOO.  of  the  exchequer  bills  to 
be  funded,  would  get  a  bonus  of 
•£2  15s.  (3d.,  and  if  they  thought 
proper  to  take  advantage  of  the 
discount  of  £l  gs.  6d.,  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  prompt  payment,  it  would 
be  found  that  there  was  a  clear  gain 
of  £4  5s.  Od.  per  cent,  exclusive, 
as  he  before  stated,  of  the  one  shil¬ 
ling  ond  nine  pence  long  annuity. 
He.  thought  a  more  advantageous 
method  for  the  public  might  have 
been  adopted.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  in  his  statements  on  the  subject 
of.  the  3  per  cent,  consols.  The 
objection  to  making  two  loans  in 
the  year  might  have  been  very 
easily  obviated,  by  making  a  loan 
for  the  whole  at  once.  He  was 
persuaded  the  house  would  readily 
have  concurred  in  granting  such  aid 
as  the  public  service  required.  He 
next  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  the 
bank  of  England,  and  thought  it  a 
little  extraordinary,  that  they  should 
refuse  to  fund  the.  <£2,400,000  of 
exchequer  bills  in  their  possession  : 
if  it  was  contrary  to  their  charter 
to  hold  so  large  a  share  cf  stock, 
there  was  even  a  remedy  for  that. 
He  recollected,  when  the  loyalty 
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loan  was  contracted,  the  bank  of 
England  had  an  act  of  parliament  to 
enable  them  to  subscribe  £  1 ,000,000 
towards  that  loan.  One  strong  ob¬ 
jection  in  his  mind  was  the  increas¬ 
ing  the  5  per  cents.,  which  go¬ 
vernment  stood  pledged  to  pay  off 
in  two  years  after  the  war,  at  the 
rate  of  £\  10.  for  every  £\00. 
He  contended  that  tire  Long  An¬ 
nuities  were  given  above  the  market 
price  :  and  observed,  that  by  the 
agreement  of  the  individuals  holding 
exchequer  bills,  to  pay  50  per  cent, 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  those 
held  by  the  bank,  if  each  of  the 
holders  conformed  to  that  part  of 
the  bargain,  the  sum  raised  would 
be  <£'9,500,000.  which  would  leave* 
a  surplus  of  upwards  of  £  1 ,000,000. 
He  had  not  a  doubt  but  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  had  made 
the  best  bargain  he  could,  according 
to  the  mode  he  had  pursued,  and 
concluded  by  observing,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  this  country  to  be 
prepared  against  any  event  that 
might  occur. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Dent’s  insinu¬ 
ation,  that  something  like  a  parti¬ 
ality  had  been  shewn  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  the  bargain  con¬ 
cluded  on  this  occasion,  which 
insinuation  he  affirmed  was  un¬ 
founded,  and  it  was  unfair  to 
attach  blame  to  the  bank  in  this 
instance,  as  their  conduct  was  strictly 
conformable  to  what  had  always  . 
been  done  before,  and  an  established 
custom.  He  proceeded  to  combat 
severally  every  argument  of  the 
honourab’e  gentleman,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  the  great  expense 
to  which  the  holders  of  exchequer 
bills  would  be  put  for  letters  of  at¬ 
torney,  which  expense  he  said  was 
not  compulsory  :  no  man  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  bargain  if  it  was  not  his 
interest,  and  no  m^n  was  pressed  to 
accept  it,  who  thought  it  more  to  his 
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advantage  to  decline.  He  tlien 
went  into  a  variety  of  calculations, 
statements,  and  recapitulations,  lii 
support  of  his  original  proposition,- 
to  prove  that  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber,  in  mariy  of  the  arguments  on 
which  he  principally  relied,  had 
fallen  into  palpable  error. 

Mr  Dent  sat'd  a  few'  words  in 
explanation,  which  brought  up  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  a 
short  reply. 

Mr.  Tierney  rose  to  express  his 
most  complete  and  cordial  assent  to 
the  whole  of  the  proposition  ;  he 
spokT  at  some  length  on  the  subject 
of  loans,  and  concluded  by  declaring 
that  the  bargain  altogether  had  his 
most  decided  approbotion,  and  the 
motion  his  warmest  support. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

On  the  20th  November,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  propo¬ 
sed  that,  a  sum  of  £  12,500,  should 
be  voted  for  secret  service  money, 
instead  of  £ 35,000 ,  which  would 
reduce  the  annual  demand,  nearly 
two-thirds. 

Mr.  Robson  objected  to  so  large 
a  sum  being  voted,  in  time  of  peace; 
he  thought  that  what  the  civil  list 
had  provided  for,  was  fully  suffi¬ 
cient. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  reply  stated,  that  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Burke’s  bill,  not  a  single 
shilling  was  applicable  to  the  secret 
service  from  the  civil  list. 

Mr.  Vansittart  commented  upon 
Mr.  Robson’s  producing  a  document 
of  25  years  standing,  to  prevent  a 
practice  which  he  affirmed  to  be 
only  of  10  years  date.  After  some 
further  remarks  from  Mr.  Robson, 
the  proposition  wras  accepted. 

On  the  23d  November,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  that 
the  following  sums  paid  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty  out  of  the  civil  list,  '  be  allowed 
to  his  majesty, 


£  300  0 

466  10 
loo  d 

2,/0  7  2 
1,500  0 

135  4 

354  11 

2,710  9 

99  n 


0  For  improvements 
in  both  houses 
of  parliament. 

0  For  advertisements 
in  the  Gazette. 

0  For  collecting  in¬ 
formation  re- 
spetiiig  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Great 
Britain 

0  For  auditing  the 
public  accounts. 

0  For  plans  to  pro¬ 
tect  proper  ty  .Mi 
theriverThames 

0  For  collecting  in- 
formation  re¬ 
specting  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Great 
Britain. 

9  For  expenses  of  the 
office  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

To  the  chairman 
of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  wrays  and 
means,  in  the 
house  of  lords. 

6  Expenses  in  Cold 
Bath  Field's  pri¬ 


son. 

4/1  4  11  For  repairs  of  the 

harbour  of  Port 


Patrick. 


5,000  0  0  For  repairs  of  both 

houses  of  par- 
ment. 


130  11  0  For  Mr.  Nield,  and 

family. 

14,049  14  0  Expenses  of  the 

house  of  com¬ 
mons. 

On  Monday  30th  November,  the 
house  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ob¬ 
served,  that  as  it  had  been  thought 
proper  to  enlarge  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ment  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday, 
an  interest  of  two  pence  halfpenny 
per  day  for  4  days,  had  accrued, 

it 
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t  would  therefore  be  necessary 
o  move  this  charge  in  the  com- 
nittee.  He  therefore  moved;  that 
t  be  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
hat  all  monies  to  be  received  by 
he  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England 
>n  account  of  those  exchequer  bills, 
>e  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  inte- 
est  of  the  same.  The  resolution  was 
greed  to.  He  then  rtioved,  that  it  be 
tie  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
am  of  5  millions  be  raised  by  ex¬ 
chequer  bills, 

Mr.  Robson  expressed  his  sun¬ 
rise  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
iiould  so  suddenly  call  for  so  large 
sum  of  money;  and  that  at  a 
me  when  there  was  hardly  half  a 
ouse. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
?plied,  that  the  house  in  agreeing 
)  fund  certain  outstanding  exchequer 
ills,  had  also  decided  that  new 
ties  should  be  issued  j  he  was  not 
lerefore  taking  the  house  by  sur- 
rise  :  the  business  was  to  go 
irough  various  other  stages,  when 
e  hoped  there  would  be  a  fuller 
tendance,  and  then  the  honourable 
sntl email  would  have  an  opportu- 
ity  of  making  his  objections  to  the 
teasure.  , 

Mr  Robson  said  he  did  not  mean 
>  object  to  the  measure  itself,  for  he 
as  perfectly  aware  that  exchequer 
11s  would  be  wanted  j  he  only  ob- 
cted  to  the  sudden  manner  of  bring- 
:g  it  forward,  and  when  so  few 
iembers  were  present. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
ragge,  the  resolution  was  agreed 

On  the  5th  of  February,  the 
nuse  having- resolved  itself  into  a 
>mmittee,  the  chancellor  of  the 
^chequer  moved,  that  an  account 
'  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
my,  not  provided  for  by  parlia- 
cnt,  be  referred  to  the  said  com- 
ittee ;  and  t  hat  the  outstanding  debt 
The  navy,  as  it  stood  on  the  3Jst 
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December,^  1801,  be  also  referred  : 
the  secretary  at  war  moved,  that  the 
estimate  of  the  charges  for  embo¬ 
dying  and  calling  out  the  militia*. 
&c.  be  referred  to  the  said  com¬ 
mittee.  These  motions  having  been 
agreed  to,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  said,  the  house  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
sum  of  2,500,000b  granted  last  ses¬ 
sion,  for  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  army,  had  been  distributed,; 
and  also,  how  the  sum  of  2,000,000k 
raised  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  cre¬ 
dit,  had  been  expended.  He  should 
now  lay  before  the  house  an  accmmfc 
of  the  excess  for  the  extraordi¬ 
naries  of  the  army,  beyond  the 
2?0Q0,000l.  The  aggregate  of  the 
sum  exceeding  the  estimate  laid 
before  parliament,  with  reference 
to  the  2,500,0001.,  was  a|sum  no  less 
than  1,080,0471.  the  various  articles 
of  which  were  ranged  under  three 
heads  :  the  first,  was  the  sum  of 
260,000b,  paid  to  Mr.  John  Wood,, 
the  deputy  commissary  general,  on 
the  continent,  which  formed  a 
part  of  a  considerable,  but  necessaiy 
expense,  arising  out  of  the  de¬ 
mands  founded  on  various  subsi¬ 
diary  treaties,  between  Great-Rri- 
tain  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Mentz  ;  and  other  sums  this 
country  was  bound  to  make  good, 
in  consequence  of  having  token  into 
its  pay  the  Swiss  corps,  and  the  reT 
giments  of  the  prince  of  Conde.  He 
stated  that  great  circumspection  had 
been  used  with  respect  to  these 
charges,  of  which  the  hquse  could 
not  doubt,  when  he  declared  that 
the  individual,  by  whose  authority 
alone  the  drafts  could  be  drawn  in 
payment  of  the  demands  of  the 
continental  powers,  was  Mt.  Wick¬ 
ham,  a  gentleman  upon  whose  pro¬ 
bity  and  unwearied  diligence,  the 
house  could  not  but  rely  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence.  The  com¬ 
mittee 
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tnittee  would  see  there  had  been 
every  possible  caution  on  the  part 
of  government,  not  merely  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  permitting 
the  expense  to  be  incurred,  but  tor 
inquiring  into  the  application  of  the 
money  for  satisfying  secret  services. 
It  appeared  that  of  the  three  subsi¬ 
diary  corps,  of  whose  services  this 
country  had  availed  itself,  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  expense  for  the  Bavarian 
corps,  had  fallen  short  of  the  actual 
charge  upwards  of  100,0001.  :  with 
respect  to  the  two  other  corps,  the 
advantage  was  considerably  on  the 
,side  of  Great-Britain.  The  actual 
expense  both  with,  regard  to  the 
corps  of  the  duke  of  W i r temburg, 
and  the  elector  of  Mentz,  had  fallen 
short  of  the  estimate.  He  meant 
by  this  statement  to  infer  that  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Wickham,  were  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  necessity  which  pro¬ 
duced  them  :  and  that  in  all  his  con¬ 
cerns,  connected  with  the  object  to 
which  his  attention  had  been  di¬ 
rected,  he  had  acquitted  himself 
highly  to  the  advantage  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  with  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction  he  stated,  that  the  expenses 
of  the  troops  employed  upon  the 
continent,  had  fallen  considerably 
short  of  the  estimates,  and  that  the 
accounts  were  completely  made  up. 
With  respect  to  the  two  oilier  heads 
of  expenditure,  the  most  consider¬ 
able  was  that  which  arose  out  of 
bills  drawn  from  Egypt  in  the  last 
year  They  amounted  to  1,5  40,0001. 
a  sum  far  exceeding  any  expecta¬ 
tion  he.  had  entertained  at  the  time ; 
hut  he  was  thoroughly  convinced, 
that  large  as  it  was,  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  war  in  Egypt,  had  ren¬ 
dered -it  indispensably  necessary. 
Mr.:Motz,  the  commissary  general, 
was  universally  known,  to  be  well 
qualified  for  the  situation  he  had 
held  :  for  knowledge  of  business, 
ami  integrity  of  character,  no  one 


ever  exceeded  him,  the  whole  of  the 
concerns  relative  to  the  expense  of 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  had  passed 
through  his  hands.  When  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  considered,  and  also, 
that  the  operations  of  the  army  had 
continued  for  a  much  longer  time 
then  had  been  expected,  the  com¬ 
mittee,  he  was  persuaded,  would  fie 
satisfied  there  had  not  been  lavished 
the  least  unnecessary  expense.  The 
other  head  of  expense,  be  said,  was 
the  excess  incurred  in  the  West- 
Indies,  in  consequence  of  bills  drawn 
by  the  commissary  ;  this  amounted 
to  between  4  and  500,000 1.  He 
did  not  mean  to  impute  any  blame 
in  naming  general Trigge,  or  to  in-> 
sinuate  that  the  least  suspicion  at¬ 
tached  to  his  conduct,  yet  he  must 
declare  that  he  considered  the  addi¬ 
tional  expense,  as  excessive,  and. 
not  to  be  justified  by  the  estimate 
which  he  had  given:  his  rpajesty. 
had  therefore  determined  to  appoint 
a  special  committee,  to  proceed  to. 
the  West-Indies,  and  investigate 
the  accounts  :  the  result  of  which! 
would  be  laid  before  the  house., 
He  then  stated  that  the  debt  of  the: 
navy  was,  on  the  3 1st  of  December, 

] 801,  9,0/3,0/01.  and  after  enu- 
meriting  the  increased  amount  of 
the  navy  estimates,  and  many  other 
sources  of  expenditure,  he  observ¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  a  subject  of  surprise 
the  excess  had  not  been  to  a  much: 

• 

greater  extent  than  it  appeared  to 
be.  As  to  the  excess  under  the  head, 
of  victualling,  it  was  one  he  regret¬ 
ted  5  but  it  was  attribtusble  tp  the: 
enormous  price  of  subsistence  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  :  it  must  also  be' 
understood,  that  under  the  head  of 
victualling  for  thenavy,  a  very  large 
sum  was  applied  to  victualling 
the  army ;  in  consequence  of  a  very; 
large  part  of  the  army  being  afloat, 
last  year  :  consequently  the  charge 
under  that  head,  was  necessarily; 
larger  than  it  had  been  the  pieced- 
'  ’ .  ' •  ing 
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big  year.  Till  it  was  known  what 
the  amount  of  the  naval  establish¬ 
ment  would  be,  it  Was  impossible 
fo  say  at  what  amount  the  naval 
debt  should  be  suffered  to  remain. 
He  proposed  a  vote  of  2,000,000  i. 
towards  reducing  the  navy  debt  * 
and  for  the  extraordinaries  of  the 
army,  he  proposed  that  a  sum,  to 
the  amount  of  the  excess,  should 
be  provided  for.  He  concluded  by 
moving  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
1,847,174  1.  be  granted  to  his  fna- 
iesty  to  defray  the  extraordinaries 
of  the  army,  incurred  and  paid  by 
the  paymaster-general,  for  the  year 
1801. 

Mr.  Robson  stated  his  objections 
to  each  account,  in  a  very  circum¬ 
stantial  manner,  and  lamented  that 
ye  were  likely  to  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  dormant  peace,  with  the 
ixpenses  of  an  active  war.  After 
tome  further  observations,  he  ad¬ 
verted  to  two  sums,  amounting  to 
10,0001.,  stated  to  have  been  paid 
d  Mr.  Wyndham,  our  late  minister 
it  the  court  of  Florence,  and  asked 
yhat  connexion  this  had  with  the 
extraordinary  services  of  the  army, 
similar  observations  he  applied  to  a 
um  amounting  to  7,000  1.,  paid  to 
>ur  envoy  at  Naples,  nor  was  he 
letter  satisfied  with  the  sum  paid  to 
:olonel  Ramsay,  amounting  to  half 
million,  for  the  foreign  troops  in 
iur  service.  The  sum  of  2b, GOO  1. 
or  the  service  of  the  Bahama 
•lands,  and  of  119,0001.  for  the 
xtraordinaries  of  Jamaica,  he  suc- 
essively  reprobated  as  oppressive 
nd  exorbitant.  So  deeply  was  he 
mpressed  with  this  idea,  that  he 
vas  persuaded  he  could  easily  con- 
ince  the  house,  that  every  soldier 
ost  to  the  country  50  1.  a  man,  for 
ae  mere  article  of  army  extraor- 
inaries.  In  reverting  to  the  ex- 
ess,  ab®ve  the  estimate,  he  could 
ot  help  wishing  that  the  house 
vere  informed,  where  the  accounts 
1802. 
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of  the  old  ministry  ended,  and  those 
of  the  new  commenced.  He  knew 
not  to  whom  this  extraordinary  in¬ 
accuracy  was  to  be  attributed ;  but 
he  begged  leave  to  ask,  what  the 
country  was  to  think  of  a  minister 
who,  in  a  single  article,  estimated 
at  500,000  1.,  was  so  far  deceived  as 
that  the  excess  should  amount  to 
473,000  1.,  above  what  the  estimate 
had  been  calculated?  He  next  exa¬ 
mined  the  sums  voted  for  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  Halfax,  and  Canada,  in  each  of 
Which  he  saw  every  appearance  of 
enormous  profusion,  which,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the 
nation,  it  was  unable  to  support. 
Whether  it  was  a  sum  paid  to  an 
officer  for  instructing  the  Turks,  in 
European  tactics,  or  to  Abraham 
Ntwland  for  the  interest  of  money 
advanced  to  pay  the  foreign  corps  $ 
whether  it  was  500,000  1.  for  the 
maintenance  of  black  corps,  or 
200,000  1.  to  lord  Minto  at  Vienna, 
all  was  indiscriminately  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  army  extraor¬ 
dinaries.  For  the  black  corps,  no 
less  a  sum  than  50,000  1.  had  been 
expended  for  their  support  during 
the  last  year.  The  connexion  be¬ 
twixt  lord  Minto  at  Vienna,  and  the 
army  of  Egypt,  he  was  unable  to 
discover,  and  hence  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  money  which  it 
was  stated  he  had  received.  The 
same  objection  applied  to  lord  Elgin 
at  Constantinople,  to  whom  the  sum 
of  117,0001.  was  referred.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Egypt,  he  was  convinced, 
would  prove  an  excellent  cover  for 
many  articles  of  profusion.  Fie  al¬ 
luded  frequently  to  tire  want  of 
dates,  without  which  the  accounts 
were  useless,  and  could  not  give  any 
satisfactory  information  to  the  house. 

Mr.  James  Martin  made  a  few 
observations  on  the  same  side  of 
the  question,  and  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  apparent  inditferencd 
of  the  public,  respecting  their  pro- 
&  p  erty. 
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perty.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  was  wholly  at  a.  loss  to 
discover,  on  what  ground,  either 
the  late  or  present  ministry  could 
be  accused  qf  gross  and  scandalous 
profusion  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money.  Pie  had  expected 
more  from  the  liberality  and  justice 
of  Mr.  Robson  ;  but  he  defied  him 
to  prove  the  truth  of  so  serious  a 
charge;  he  invited  him  to  scruti¬ 
nize  their  conduct  with  the  utmost 
severity,  and  he  defied  him  to  show 
that  the  charge  was  founded  on 
facts.  So  far  was  he  from  complain¬ 
ing  of  any  inquiries  into  the  con- 
‘duct  of  government,  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  them  as  highly  necessary 
and  expedient,  particularly  where 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
was  concerned.  Much  had  been 
said  about  the  200,000  1.  paid  to 
lord  Minto  ;  but  if  the  observations 
which  he  had  in  the  first  instance 
suggested  in  the  committee,  had  been 
attended  to,  the  objections  would 
probably  have  been  spared.  He  had 
there  stated  that  the  accounts  were 
arranged  under  three  heads,  includ¬ 
ing  what  had  been  expended  by 
Mr.  Wood,  what  had  been  paid  to 
Mr.  Glassford,  the  commissary  for 
the  West  India  service,  and  the  rest 
comprehending  the  bills  drawn  for 
the  service  of  the  army  in  Egypt. 
Accounts  were  opened  at  Vienna 
and  Constantinople,  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  our  respective  ministers,  to 
induce  persons  of  property  to  draw 
bills  on  England,  and  to  remit  the 
amount  for  the  pay  of  our  troops  in 
Egypt.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this '  arrangement  that  the  money 
was  paid  to  lord  Minto,  and  the 
transaction  had  not  the  remotest 
connexion  with  any  of  the  diploma¬ 
tic  functions.  He  next  explained 
the  sum  of  100,000 1.  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia.  He  desired  the  house 
to  recollect  that  this  prince  was  to 
receive  a. subsidy  of  200,000  1,. from 
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this,  country :  the  half  of  this  was  re** 
gularly  transmitted,  according  tp 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  a  war¬ 
rant  prepared  for  the  other.  Be¬ 
fore,  however,  it  was  put  into  a. 
train  of  payment,  accounts  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  1796,  that  this  unhappy^ 
sovereign  had  been  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  a  peace.  Previous  to  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  money  had  become  due, 
and  though  a  doubt  as  to  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  payment  had  existed*, 
yet  so  far  back  as  October  1 800, 
government  had  resolved  to  liqui¬ 
date  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  4,000 1.. 
a  month,  which  arrangement  the 
present  ministers  had,  from  a  sense 
of  justice,  determined  to  follow. 
The  objection,  that  several  of  the* 
articles  connected  with  civil  services, 
ought  not  to  be  mixed  with  the  ex¬ 
traordinaries  of  the  army,  appeared 
to  arise  from  misconception  :  the*, 
want  of  dates  had  also  been  greatly 
condemned,  to  which  he  should 
only  reply,  that  it  was  well  known, 
in  many  cases,  dates  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  introduced,  and  in  others 
the  inconvenience's  attending  tbeR 
introduction  would  much  more  than 
counterbalance  any  advantage  which 
it  might  produce.  The  right  honour-, 
able  gentleman  concluded  by  some, 
remarks  in  illustration  of  his  origi¬ 
nal  statements  to  the  cpmmittee. 

Mr.  James  Martin  in  explanation, 
said  that  his  observations  applied 
generally  to  the  profusion  which  the 
war  created,  and  to  the  accounts 
now  on  the  table  of  the  house, 
which  he  would  say,  as  a  member  of, 
parliament,  deserved  to  be  inquired. ■ 
into. 

Mr.  Jones  agreed  heartily  witlv 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Martin X 
in  the  necessity  of  inquiring  se-, 
riously  into  the  distribution  of  the 
public  money,  at  so  important,  sq. 
perilous,  so  critical  a  moment.  He 
was  sorry  that  the  right  honourable 
genUeman,  who  had  conducted  well* 
*  "  ;  the  - 
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ie  affairs  of  this  country,  should 
ot  only  throw  a  veil  over  the  crimes 
f  the  late  ministers,  but  should 
>eak  of  their  administration  in 
trims  of  panegyric  $  when  at  the 
mnetime  he  would  affirm  that  their 
lisconduct  might  afford  room,  not 
>r  one,  but  twenty  motions,  each 
which  might  be  powerfully  so p- 
Hied,  He  concluded  by  adding  a 
w  remarks  on  the  impossibility  of 
tying  the  dividends,  and  testify- 
g  his  opinion  that  the  expendi¬ 
ng  of  the  public  money  should  be 
atched  over  with  the  most 'vigilant 
id  active  jealousy. 

Mr.  Yoike,  after  vindicating  the 
opriety  of  allowing  the  duke  de 
hoiseul  an  indemnity  for  the  loss 
his  property,  proceeded  to  remark 
at  the  black  corps  had  been  em- 
•died  by  the  advice  of  officers  of 
mwledge  and  experience,  and 
eir  services  had  been  highly  use- 
i  on  numberless  occasions.  Hi- 
erto  it  had  been  usual  to  defray 
eir  expenses  out  of  the  extraor- 
aaries,  and  on  this  principle  they 
n-e  stated  in  the  present  account, 
e  trusted  before  the  time  of  pre¬ 
ying  the  estimates  for  the  re¬ 
minder  of  the  year,  to  be  able  to 
plain  the  determination  of  go- 
rnment,  *  as  to  the  propriety  of 
eping  up  this  establishment. 

Mr.  Vansittart  rose  to  explain  se¬ 
rai  items  of  expenditure,  which 
d  not  been  noticed  by  the  chan- 
lor  of  the  exchequer,  or  the  se¬ 
nary  at  war.  With  respect  to 
alta,  the  sum  of  20,0001.,  and 
,0001.,  were  in  that  case  applied 
the  purchase  of  corn,  when  the 
Jtitry  laboured  under  the  pressure 
the  late  scarcity  :  tire  total  was 
■u  carried  to  the  account  of  the 
tualling  department  in  the  scr- 
:e  of  the  navy.  The  honourable 
ntleman  had  expressed  his  sur- 
se  at  the  mentiori  made  of  cap- 
u  d’Auvergne^  and  enquired, 
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who  he  was  ?  .  The  answer  he 
trusted  would  prove  satisfactory, 
when  he  stated  that  captain  d’ Au¬ 
vergne  was  no  other  than  the  prince 
of  Bouillon,  a  nobleman  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Europe,  who 
stood  very  high  in  the  list  of  officers 
in  the  British  navy,  and  had  parti¬ 
cularly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
naval  command  which  he  held  on 
the  Jersey  station.  The  expense 
incurred  in  the  island  of  St  Do~ 
mm  go  wasjoccarioned  by  ihe  ne¬ 
cessity  of  still  keeping  up  a  proper 
intercourse  with  that  settlement  for 
objects  of  great  utility  :  and,  in  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  sums  charged  under 
the  head  of  Dominica,  he  should 
merely  remark,  that  ihey  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  arming  of  gun-boats, 
arid  craft  of  that  nature,  for  the  tie- 
fence  of  the  coast,  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  trade.  The  bills  drawn  by- 
lord  Balcarras,  lieutenant-governor 
of  Jamaica,  certainly  formed  a  con-, 
siderable  sum,  which  was  however 
occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penses  of  victualling,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  state  of  that  island  to  St.  Do¬ 
mingo.  As  to  articles  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  respecting  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada,  he  could  assure  the  com¬ 
mittee,  they  were  created  by  a  mixed 
kind  of  military  and  naval  service, 
which  at  once  embraced  troops, 
and  ihe  establishment  of  armed  ves¬ 
sels.  Mr.  Vansittart  then  concluded 
with  expressing  a  hope,  that  the 
honourable  gentleman’s  objections 
had  been  fully 'answered. 

Mr.  Jones  again  rose,  anxious  to 
know  whereabouts  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  accounts  of  the 
last  and  the  preceding  administra¬ 
tion  :  and  desired  particularly  to  be 
informed  whether  the  papers  on  the 
table  were  to  be  considered  as  the 
final  estimates  on  the  service  of 
Egypt  ?  The  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  answered,,  certainly  noty 
nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  say 
2  what 
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what  claims  on  that  service,  for  a  damp  on  the  inclination  of '.the 
j  goi,  might  possibly  be  yet  unli-  people  to  go  again  into ‘a  disastrous 
qtii dated  :  the  claims  which  he  had  and  bloody  war ;  and  if  it  was  not 
alluded  to  as  finally  closed  on  that  true,  it  was  unquestionably  a  sub- 
account,  were  those  of  some  Mentz,  ject  which  demand®  a  very  serious 
Swiss,  and  some  other  foreign  corps,  enquiry.  When  he  thus  ventured, 
But,  with  respect  to  the  British  as  a  member  of  parliament,  to  en- 
troops,  he  did  not  know  whether  quire  into  the  use  which  was  made 
they  were  paid  up  to  the  date  when  of  the  money  of  his  constituents, 
lord  Hutchinson  left  Egypt.  There  he  was  sensible  that  he  exposed 
was  a  British  armv  thereat  this  time:  himself  to  the  ridicule  and  reproach 
and  so  long  as  the  army  remained  of  a  certain  part  of  the  house;  but 
there,  expenses  must  certainly  be  he  was  resolved  never  to  be  deterred 
incurred  by  it.  from  the  performance  of  his  duty 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Robson  thank-  by  any  considerations  of  this  nature  : 
ed  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  he  was  determined  to  pursue  what 
for  this  explanation,  which  they  he  had  ever  laid  down  as  the  rule  of 
allowed  to  be  fully  satisfactory  :  but  his  public  conduct,  and  to  follow 
Mr.  Robson  wished  to  be  informed  tfiat  plan  of  parliamentary  conduct 
how  the  premium  on  the  exchequer  which  he  thought  would  be  most 
bills  voted  last  session  was  disposed  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
of,  conceiving  the  public  had  a  country.  With  these  impressions, 
right  to  any  advantage  arising  in  therefore,  he  would  contend,  thai 
that  way  ?  this  country  ought  to  avoid  expen* 

Mr.  Vansittart  answered,  that  any  sive  and  ruinous  continental  wars 
premium  acquired  was  applied  to  Our  navy  was  our  natural  defence 
the  payment  of  interest  on  exche-  and  the  surest  means  of  insuring 
quer  bills.  our  safety,  and  extending  our  glory 

After  a  few  words  further  from  It  was  at  once  impolitic  and  ruinou 
Mr.  Robson,  the  chancellor  of  the  to  keep  in  pay  the  German  troops 
exchequer  moved  his  resolutions,  by  avoiding  this  traffic,  he  was  con 
which  were  agreed  to  by  the  com-  vinced,  we  should  avoid  much  mi 
mittee,  which  adjourned  to  Mon-  sery  at  home,  and  prevent  mue! 
dav.  effusion  of  human  blood  abroad 

C)n  Monday,  the  8th  February,  Having  made  these  remarks,  h 
Mr.t  Alexander  presented  the  report  should  only  add,  that  he  should  wil 
of  the  committee  ol  supply,  and  the  lingly  give  his  -support  to  the  mi 
question  being  put,  Mr.  James  nister,  if  he  appeared’  to  act  pi 
Martin,  after  complimenting  the  principles  fair  and  right;  but  h 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  very  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  pledg 
highly  on  his  conduct,  both  in  his  himself  for  support  of  any  othe 
present  and  former  capacity  of  description. 

'  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  chancellor  of.  the  excheque 
observed,  that,  with  regard  to  the  professed  himself  obliged  to  the  he 
distribution  of  the  two  millions  and  nourable  gentleman  who  had  ju< 
t«  a  half  for  the  army  extraordinaries  sat  downi  for  the  very  flatterin 
of  last  year,  he  had  seen  no  reason  encomiums  which  he  had  bestows 
to  alter  the  opinion  which,  in  the  on  him;  and,  after  various- coir 
committee,  he  had  taken  the  liberty  ments  on  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Mai 
to  express.  In  his  apprehension,  if  tin  and  Mr.  Robson,  observed,  th; 
true,  it  would  operate  powerfully  as  the  suru  by  which jhe  navy  debt  p 
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needed,  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
vas t  367,0001.  tlie  reason  of  which 
excess  he  was  now  briefly  to  state. 
irVhen  he  had^ast  year  moved  for  a 
rote  of  cred-R^Iie  had  taken  occa- 
ion  to  mention,  that  the  greater 
>artof  the  sum  to  be  voted,  would 
n  all  probability  be  consumed  in 
he  expenses  of  the  navy.  If,  as 
le  had  anticipated,  this  had  been 
eally  the  case,  if  the  sum  voted  had 
ictually  been  appropriated  to  this 
jurpose,  the  debt  of  the  navy,  in- 
tead  of  being  augmented,  would 
lave  experienced  a  considerable  di¬ 
minution.  If  he  had  been  deceived 
n  his  expectation  of  the  expense 
ittending  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
le  had  to  mention  that  his  opinion 
vas  founded  on  the  expectation  of 
ifiicers  of  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
dience,  who  had  calculated  the  cont¬ 
inuance  of  the  campaign  at  a  much 
shorter  period.  In  addition  to  the 
ncreased  expenditure  from  this 
quarter,  it  was  to  be  considered  that 
here  were  extraordinary  charges  at 
lome  :  such  was  the  situation  of  the 
:o untry,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
ncur  large  expenses  for  the  protec- 
ion  of  our  coasts  ;  for  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  that  every  member  would 
idmit,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  mi- 
listers  to  make  every  possible  exer¬ 
tion  for  the  national  security.  The 
naval  service,  however,  except  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  victualling,  had 
aeen  so  conducted,'  that  its  real  ex¬ 
pense  fell  far  short  of  expectation. 
A.11  of  these  points  were  still  open 
to  discussion,  arid  if  any  gentleman 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  explana¬ 
tion  which  was  given,  he  should  be 
happy  to  give  every  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  his  power,  by  being  as 
explicit  as  possible. 

Mr.  Tierney  was  extremely  sorry 
to  have  the  appearance  of  difference 
with  his\  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Martin)  who  had  begun  the  discus¬ 
sion  pn  the  present  objection,  tie 


hoped  he  would  allow,  that  because 
they  had  united  in  watching  wiih 
jealous  suspicion  every  act  of  the 
late  administration,  from  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  their  schemes  were  un¬ 
justifiable,  and  their  measures  ruin¬ 
ous,  it  was  not  on  that  account 
necessary  to  give  way  to  similar  sus¬ 
picions  respecting  the  present  mi¬ 
nistry,  till  their  conduct  appeared  to 
require  the  exercise  of  the  same 
constitutional  jealousy.  In  the  pa¬ 
pers  now  before  the  house,  there 
was  only  one  account  which  did  not 
relate  to  Egypt,  and  that  one  re¬ 
spected  the  expenditure  in  the  West- 
Indies,  which  certainly  had  excited 
great  astonishment  in  his  mind,  and 
he  was  pleased  to  find  that  govern¬ 
ment  had  determined  fully  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  subject.  What  then  could 
any  man,  or  any  description  of  men, 
do  more  ?  If  government  were  to 
refuse  the  acceptance  of  bills  drawn 
by  their  agents  abroad,  .the  service, 
of  the  country  would  be  thrown  into 
confusion.  But  it  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  that  in  this  case  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  not  Anal  3  for  though  the 
money  was  put  to  the  credit  of  the 
foreign  agents,  still  they. were  not, 
by  thisvneans  released  from  respon¬ 
sibility.  On  the  subject  of  the  ar¬ 
my  extraordinaries,  lie  should  ob¬ 
serve,  if  two  millions  and  a  half 
were  voted  for  that  purpose,  all  that 
was  expected  was  to  present,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  paper  accounting 
for  its  distribution.  To  have  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  an  opinion 
011  this  paper,  regularly,  there  was 
no  way  open,  but  by  regular  mo¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  mean,  by  what 
he  had  said,  to  infer  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  accounts  of  the 
distribution  of  the  money  which  the 
house  had  voted  for  army  extraor¬ 
dinaries  during  the  last  session  ;  he 
professed  himself,  on  the  contrary, 
extremely  dissatisfied;  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  a  great  neglect  apd 
D  3  remisspess 
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r«m i-.soess  in  the  management  of 
this  most  important  part  of  the 
public  service  :  he  would  only  men¬ 
tion  one  instance,  where,  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  coals  sent  to  Gibraltar,  no 
less  a  sum  than  six  pounds  a  ton 
was  charged  for  freight  and  de- 
morage  He  conceived,  after  this 
proof,  it  was  not  going  too  far  to 
say,  that  the  same  attention  was  not 
bestowed  on  the  public  accounts, 
which  a  man  would  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  bestow  on  his  separate  con¬ 
cerns.  He  then  stated  generally, 
that  it  now  plain'y  appeared  that 
accounts,  known  to  the  treasury  as 
far  back  as  the  years  I  798  and  J  799, 
Were  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
forward.  While  he  wras  speaking 
on  this  subject,  he  regretted  that 
the  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  not  now  in  his  place,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  vin¬ 
dicating  his  conduct  The  late 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  pro¬ 
cured  his  vote  for  the  army  extra¬ 
ordinaries  by  anticipation ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  ready 
with  a  paper  explaining  the  mode 
of  its  distribution.  By  this  paper, 
the  estimate  and  the  actual  distri¬ 
bution  generally  tallied  v/i thin  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  received 
credit  for  his  extraordinary  correct¬ 
ness  and  accuracy;  but  was  lie  not 
apprised,  that  all  these  -accounts 
were  outstanding,  and  if  they  had 
been  produced,  that  he  must  have 
stood  accused  of  the  greatest  inac¬ 
curacy  ?  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  present  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  to  be  saddled  with 
the  odium  of  settling  accounts, 
which  had  not  accrued  during  his 
administration.  In  honour  and  jus¬ 
tice,  the  late  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  ought  to  have  come  for¬ 
ward,  and  told  the  house  that  these 
were  his  accounts,  and  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  now  at 


the  head  of  his  majesty’s  councils 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  He- 
particularly  wished  to  know,  when 
the  Treasury  were  apprised  that 
bills  were  drawn  against  them,  that 
he  might  have  the  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  to  what  period  the  accounts 
were  to  be  referred.  In  his  mind, 
the  examination  of  the  comptrol¬ 
lers  of  accounts.,  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory;  it  was  not  the  consti¬ 
tutional  mode  for  parliament  to 
adopt,  where  strong  inducements 
to  inquiry  existed :  he  did  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  the  comp¬ 
trollers  of  accounts  had  been  guilty 
of  any  thing  unbecoming  :  it  was 
to  the  mode  of  examination  only 
that  he  objected.  He  concluded 
by  remarking,  that  if  he  had  the 
least  idea  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  over  the  way  meant  to 
manage  the  public  money  as  his 
predecessor  had  done,  he  certainly 
should  not  give  him  his  support. 
He  had  no  such  idea,  and  he  was 
sensible,  that  however  upright 
might  be  the  intentions  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  administration,  they  could  not 
at  once  effect  those  reforms  which 
they  might  be  anxious  to  produce. 

Mr.  Steele,  after  expatiating  at 
some  length  on  the  several  objec¬ 
tions  made  by  Mr.Tierney,  observed, 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
followed  the  example  of  some  who 
had  gone  before  him  in  the  house, 
in  expressing  his  disapprobation  in 
general  terms.  He  could  not  deny 
that  the  charge  for  freight  and  de- 
morage  of  coals  sent  to  Gibraltar 
was  immoderate,  but  as  an  order 
had  been  issued  to  him  to  pay  it, 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  most  full  and  satisfactory  en¬ 
quiry  possible  had  been  made  as  to 
the  cause  which  produced  such  a 
charge.  The  honourable  gentle-1 
man  had  not  particularly  pointed 
to  any  other  item,  but  had  stated 
his  objections,  as  others  had  done/ 

to 
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o  the  accounts  being  made  out 
.vithout  specific  dates.  He  would 
^eg  the  house  to  recollect,  that  this 
vas  an  application  for  2,500,000  1., 
>iven  by  Parliament  for  defraying 
he-  -extraordinaries  of  the  army, 
’rom  the  24th  December,  -1 800,  to 
he  24th  December,  1801,  the  pe- 
iod  fixed  by  Parliament.  It  was 
dear  the  whole  of  that  sum  had 
>een  paid  within  the  period,  and 
:ertainly  the  only  information  ne¬ 
cessary,  was  to  state  the  dates  on 
vhich  the  particular  sums  were 
>aid.  What  had  been  paid  by 
warrants  were  stated,  but  it  was 
vholly  impossible  to  state  the  sums 
)aid  to  answer  foreign  bills,  or  the 
iates  of  such  payments.  He  trusted 
he  honourable  gentleman  would 
jelieve  him,  when  he  assured  him, 
hat  in  not  giving  the  dates,  there 
vas  no  wish  to  deceive  or  mislead, 
uther  him  or  the  house:  neither 
vas  it  for  the  purpose  of  coneeal- 
ng  something  the  late  chancellor 
>f  the  exchequer  did  not  wish  to 
tave  brought  forward  5  on  the  con- 
rary,  the  whole  object  of  his  right 
tonourable  friend  had  f>een  to  state 
he  period,  as  correctly  as  possible, 
vhen  the  different  sums  had  been 
>aid.  At  tlie  close  of  1800,  there 
night  have  been  many  demands' 
mder  consideration,  and  not  suffi- 
iently  liquidated  to  enable  the 
treasury  to  state  the  amount  of 
hem.  Some  of  those  demands  had 
o  doubt  ‘  been  disallowed,  and , 
thers  allowed:  with  regard  to  the 
it  ter,  although  the  service  had 
een  incurred  in  a  former  year,  it 
emained  to  be  paid  in  a  subse- 
uent  'one  :  for  instance,  in  the  ac- 
ount  of  the  subsidies  to  the  Land- 
rave-of  Hesse,  there  was  a  claim 
or  his  troops  in  the  early  years  of 
he  war:  the  first  subsidy  ceased- 
a  1796>  but  after  -payment  of  it, 
here  were  other  claims  made  by 
rim  to  so  large  an  amount  that5  it 
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was  impossible  to  settle  them  at 
the  time  :  some  of  his  claims  were 
disallowed,  the  account  was  at  last 
adjusted,  and  a  warrant  made 
out  for  payment  of  the  sum  found 
to  be  due.  There  was  also  a  sum 
of  200,000  1.,  stipulated  to  be  paid 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia  :  of  that 
sura,  100,000  1.  was  paid  at  the 
time,  and  the  remainder  at  the  rate 
of  40001.  per  month :  and  parlia¬ 
ment  had  been  apprized  of  it,  the 
moment  the  first  payment  was 
made.  He  then  proceeded  to  ob¬ 
serve  upon  the  manner  in  which 
one  of  the  members  had  on  a  for¬ 
mer  day  condemned  an  item  in  the 
account  of  200,0001.  paid  to  lord 
Minto,  supposing  it  to  have  been 
given  by  way  of  gratuity  to  a  reti¬ 
nue.  It  was  certainly  the  right 
of  every  member  to  question  the 
propriety  of  any  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  by  persons  in  office, 
but  he  could  not  but  partake  in  the 
resentment  naturally  felt  by  such 
persons,  wlim  it  was  imputed  to 
them  that  they  concealed  dates  for 
improper  and  dishonest  purposes. 
If  there  should  be  any  thing  which 
he  could  explain,  in  reference  to 
the  office  to  which  lie  belonged,  he 
should  be  happy  to  do  so.  With 
regard  to  the  accounts  of  the  pay¬ 
master-genera),  he  had  no  doubt, 
that  every  exertion  had  been  used 
to  present  them  to  the  house  in  3 
perfect  state.  He  observed,  that 
every  possible  precaution  was  re¬ 
sorted  to  for  protecting  the  public 
from  any  unfair  expenditure,  and 
notwithstanding  the  hard  wordi 
used  by  the  gentleman  opposite,  he 
trusted  the  exertions  of  government 
would  meet  the  approval  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Tierney  said  a  few 
words  in  explanation,  to  which 
Mr.  St&ele  replied,  when  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  rose,  - 
to  explain  the  occasion  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  charge  for  the  con- 
D  4  veyance 
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veyance  of  Coals  to  Gibraltar.  He 
asserted  also,  that  many  of  the 
charges,  were  not  for  expenses  in¬ 
curred  within  the  year  3  8Q1,  but 
paid  for  within  the  year.  It  was 
in  fact  a  winding-up  account  of  all 
the  claims  outstanding  fpr  the  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  Continent,  in 
Egypt,  and  the  West-Indies,  to  the 
latest  period  they  could  be  made 
up:  with  respect  to  the  imputa¬ 
tions  thrown  on  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessor,  charging  him  with 
keeping  back  the  public  accounts, 
with  a  sinister  view,  he  totally  de¬ 
nied  that  it  was  founded  on  fact. 

Mr.  Nicholls  observed,  that  the 
leading  feature  of  the  account  on 
the  table  was  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  the 
blame  of  which  could  nof  be  attached 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
as  it  was  a  legacy  bequeathed  him 
by  his  predecessor.  lie  felt,  as  every 
man  must  do,  the  enormous  weight 
thrown  on  this  country,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  misconduct  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  in  the  infrac¬ 
tion  of  ihe  treaty  made  by  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith,  which  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  the  second  expedition  tq  Egypt, 
There  was  a  day  to  come,  wlqen  the 
conduct  of  those  ministers  should 
undergo  a  severe  investigation,  and 
when  that  day  art  lived,  he  would 
uot  be  backward  in  expressing  his 
sentiments.  This  was  not  however 
a  time  tq  with -hold  support  from 
those  ministers  who  only  sought  to 
heal  the  wounds,  and  remedy  the 
mischief  inflicted  upon  the  country 
by  their  predecessors,  and  they  should 
cheerfully  have  his  support,  so  long 
as  he  thought  they  deserved  it. 

..Mr.  Sturges  said  a  few  words  in 
reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
Tierney,  respecting  the  commission 
appoint  d  to  go  to  the  West-Indies, 
which  he  had  said,  formed  a  new 
era  in  financial  accuracy,  unknown 
before  in  this  country  j  but  he  begg- 
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ed  to  observe,  that  a  similar  cora- 
mission  had  passed  that  house  ir? 
the  year  1800,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  last  administration  :  and  that 
therefore  his  majesty’s  present  mi-  "> 
nisters  were  not  entitled  to  the  whole 
merit  of  the  appointment. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied,  that  the  commission  now 
appointed  to  go  out  to  the  West- 
Indies  was  founded  upon  the  act  to 
which  the  honourable  member  al¬ 
luded,  and  its  purpose  the  same  as 
that  of  the  former. 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  rose  with  some 
warmth  to  vindicate  his  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Pitt)  from  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  having  kept  hack,  certain 
items,  of  the  army  extraordinaries, 
with  sinister  views  5  as  if,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  throw  the  blame  of  those 
charges  upon  his  successor.  He  re- 
nrobated  in  severe  terms  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Nicholls, 
Mr.  Martin  and  soipe  others,  for 
bringing  forward  charges  against  his 
honourable  friend,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  not  present  to  vindicate  him¬ 
self.  The  expedition  to  Egypt,  he 
said,  was  condemned  by  an  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  (Mr.  Nicholls)  who 
had  declared  it  would  have  been  bet-  ' 
ter  to  haye  left  the  French  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Egypt,  than  to  have  gone 
to  the  enormous  expense  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  drive  them  out.  But 
did  the  honourable  gentleman  con-* 
sidev  the  danger  to  which  our  India 
possessions  would  in  such  alterna¬ 
tive  have  been  inevitably  exposed  ? 
If  the  expense  had  so  far  exceeded* 
all  expectation,  it  was  because  there 
was  no  suspicion  that  the  French 
forces  in  Egypt  were  so  numerous  j  - 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  gallant 
general  Abercrombie,  who  com¬ 
manded  that  expedition,  and  glo¬ 
riously  fell  in  the  enterpiize,  -  the 
landing  once  effected,  complete 
victory  must  rapidly  follow,  and 
that  the  first  engage  meat  would 

ter- 
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terminate  the  contest.  But  when 
t  was  known,  that  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  send  out  a  reinforcement 
)f  troops  for  the  purpose,  was  it 
natter  of  surprise  that  the  expenses 
hould  so  far  exceed  the  original 
estimate? 

Mr.  Tierney,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Dundas,  disclaimed  the  charge  of 
laving  used  personalities  respecting 
VIr.  Pitt  of  the  kind  he  had  asserted: 
or  in  every  word  he  said,  he  had 
tudiously  avoided  imputing  to  any 
inister  view  the  keeping  back  any 
>art  of  the  public  accounts.  This 
vas  his  first  attempt  to  support  a 
ninister,  how  that  honourable  gen- 
leman  might  .estimate  his  feeble 
upport  he  could  not  tell  :  he  gave 
t  upon  the  fullest  reliance  on  the 
ectitude  of  his  intentions,  but  was 
ery  little  solicitous  about  the  appro- 
mtion  of  his  followers. 

Mr.  Yorke  felt  it  necessary  to  say 

word  in  explanation  of  the  appa- 
ently  high  charge  for  freight  of 
oals  to  Gibraltar.  He  observed 
lie  freight  alone  was  3  pounds  per 
3n,  or  4  pounds  10  shillings  per 
haldron,  the  rest  was  insurance 
nd  demorages. 

Mr.  Robson  rose  ;  he  was  com¬ 
mencing  in  a  strain  of  invective, 
nd  had  used  the  .  y/ord  “  scanda- 
)us” — when 

The  Speaker  called  him  to  order, 
bserving  that  such  language  was 
ery  improper.  Pie  felt  himself  to 
lame  for  not  having  checked  it  in 
le  course  of  the  former  debate.  He 
id  not  think  the  term  scandalous 
rasone  which  it  was  parliamen- 
iry  to  apply  upon  the  present  oc- 
asion. 

Mr.  Robson  said,  it  was  an  alarrn- 
ig  circumstance  to  see  the  pre- 
mt  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
ientify  himself  with  the  former  : 
hose  measures  he  had  defended  in 
le  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
is  own.  Jt  was  alarming  to  hear 
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the  man  now  in  office  defend  tha 
unbounded  extravagance  of  the  late 
minister,  who  had  wasted  300  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  public  money.  That 
part  of  the  extraordinaries  which 
related  to  Egypt/was  an  expendi¬ 
ture  not  to  be  defended,  it  was  the 
act  of  the  late  ministers,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  present.  No  such 
expense  would  ever  have  been  in¬ 
curred,  had  the  late  minister  not 
broken  the  treaty  of  El-Arish,  but 
permitted  the  French  to  evacuate 
Egypt.  (As  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  was  proceeding  on  this  subject, 
he  was  called  to  order  by  ihe  speak¬ 
er,  who  said,  that  his  observation, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  house,  which  was, 
“  That  the  resolution  be  read  a  se¬ 
cond  time.”) 

Mr.  Simeon  said  a  few  words  in 
support  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  j  when  the  question  was 
put,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

Friday,  26th  February,  the  se¬ 
cretary  at  war  presented  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  expense  of  the  land 
forces  and  the  barrack  department 
of  the  united  kingdom,  from  the 
25th  of  March  1802,  to  the  24tk 
May  following. 

Monday,  1st  of  March,  the  se¬ 
cretary  at  war  moved  that  tlie  ar¬ 
my  estimates,  which  he  had  pre-  • 
sented  to  the  house  on  Friday 
should  be  withdrawn,  in  order  to 
correct  an  irregularity  that  appeared 
in  them.  Ordered.  He  then  moved, 
that  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
the  army  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland 
and  the  plantations,  &c.  from  the 
25th  instant  up  to  the  end  of  1802, 
with  the  estimate  of  the  barrack 
department  for  the  same  period, 
should  be  laid  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Vansittart  moved,  that  the 
estimate  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  na¬ 
vy,  of  building,  and  repairing  ships 
of  war;  of  providing  for  the  half 
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pay  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  and 
marine  employed  during  the  last 
war  :  of  the  transport  service,  and 
the  support  of  prisoners  of  war  ; 
and  of  the  ordnance  department, 
be  laid  before  the  house.  Or¬ 
dered. 

•  On  Tuesday,  the.  2d  of  March, 
the  secretary  at  war  presented  the 
estimates  of  the  army  services  for 
two  months.  He  wished,  he  said, 
to  explain  a  misapprehension  which 
had  gone  abroad  relative  to  these 
estimates.  It  had  always  been  usual 
after  receiving  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  supply,  to  order  the 
estimates  for  the  whole  year,  and  to 
address  his  majesty  that  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  order  the 
same  to  be  laid  before  the  bouse. 
By  some  accident,  however,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  ses¬ 
sion,  the  address  to  his  majesty  was 
limited  to  the  estimates  for  three 
months :  they  were  therefore  with¬ 
drawn,  and  an  order  made  for  the 
estimates  for  the  whole  year  as  had 
been  the  custom  every  session.  This 
Was  the  only  error,  and  those  he 
now  presented  were  precisely  the 
same  as  those  which  were  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  house  in  the  preceding 
week.  The  estimates  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

On  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  March, 
the  army  estimates  were  referred  to 
the  committee ofsupply,  when  the  se¬ 
cretary  at  war  said,  that  the  estimates 
on  which  he  should  propose  certain 
resolutions,  were  calculated  only  for 
two  months,  and  related  to  some  of 
the  most  important  and  pressing  of 
the  army  services ;  among  others, 
to  guards  and  garrisons,  troops 
abroad  and  in  the  plantations :  fen- 
cibles  in  Great-Britain,  and  in  Ire¬ 
land  :  barracks  and  foreign  corps. 
He  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
number  of  men  for  each  head  of 
service,  observing  that  if  any  mem¬ 
ber  was  desirous  of  proposing  any 
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question  referring  to  either  of  thoss 
services,  he  should  be  happy  to 
communicate  all  the  information  in 
his  power.  He  concluded  by  mov¬ 
ing  his  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Elliott  rose  to  oppose  the 
motion,  on  the  ground  that  the.vot® 
of  the  committee,  in  the  present  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  country,  ought  to  be 
to  a  much  larger  extent.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  the  country  had  been  in 
an  actual  state  of  war,  ever  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries 
of  peace.  He  did  not  think  himself 
justified  in  giving  a  qualified  assent 
to  the  continuance  of  the  military 
and  naval  establishments  of  the 
country,  upon  the  same  scale  of 
magnitude  as  prior  to  tire  signing  of 
the  preliminary  treaty.  It  had  been 
the  invariable  and  wise  policy  of 
the  British  government,  in  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  its  military  and  maritime 
establishments,  to  adapt  them  to  the 
situation  of  affairs  upon  the  Conti- 
nent  ;  to  extend  or  limit  them  ac* 
cording  to  the  degree  of  danger 
with  which  our  own  country,  or  its 
foreign  possessions,  were  threatened 
by  the  hostile  views  of  the  other 
powers  of  Europe.  He  expatiated* 
in  a  speech  of  considerable  length* 
on  his  disapprobation,  of  the  terms 
of  the  preliminaries  of  peace :  an 
opinion  which  as  yet,  he  had  not 
been  induced  to  alter.  He  repro¬ 
bated  the  conduct  of  the  French 
government,  ever  since  that  treaty 
took  place :  he  particularly,  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
treaty  with  Portugal/which  was  con* 
eluded  in  a  tone  and  style  to  which 
independent  powers  were  strangers, 
and  by  which  France  had  acquired 
interests  hostile  to  this  country.  He 

stated  various  circumstances,  rela- 
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five  to  the  conduct  of  France,  such 
as  sending  troops  to  the  West-In¬ 
dies,  and  taking  possession  of  a  large 
line  of  territory  on  the  southern  coast 
of  America,  which  endangered  the 
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afety  of  our  possessions  in  that 
[uarter.  These,  among  many  other 
easons,  induced  him  to  vote  for  a 
arger  establishment  than  the  one 
troposed.  He  trusted  that  govern- 
nent  would  act  with  vigour,  and 
hat  the  country  would  shew  the 
ame  generous  spirit  by  which  it 
tad  ever  been  distinguished. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  however 
roper  it  might  be  on  some  future 
ceasion  to  reply  to  the  observations 
f  the  honourable  gentleman,  he 
ertainly  should  abstain  at  the  pre- 
;nt  moment  from  commenting  up- 
n  them, . more  especially  as  the  only 
bjection  to  the  motion,  was  that  of 
s  being  too  limited.  When  the 
roper  period  arrived,  his  majesty's 
linisrers  would  not  with-hold  any 
t  formation  which  would  enable  the 
ouse  and  the  public  to  form  a 
idgment  on  every  part  of  die  trans¬ 
itions  relative  to  peace  with  the 
reach  republic,  or  refuse  to' give 
very  explanation  as  to  every  part  of 
leir  conduct,  from  the  commence- 
lent  of  the  negotiation  to  the  pre- 
nt  hour.  When  gentlemen  talked 
•  the  consequences  of  peace,  they 
ould  do  well  to  consider  likewise 
lC  consequences  of  war.  It  was  fit 
i  balance  nicely  between  the  con- 
miencies  and  inconveniencies  of 
>th,  and  surely  the  experiment  of 
;ace,  if  it  was  only  an  experiment, 
as  as  wise  as  the  continuance  of 
ar.  The  points  brought  forward’ 
r  the  honourable  gentleman  he 
as  desirous  should  be  fairly  laid 
fore  the  public,  and  when  the 
ne  arrived  that  they  could  with 
opriety  be  discussed,  neither  hi  na¬ 
if,  nor  his  colleagues, would  shrink 
)m  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Cornwallis  spoke  on  the 
me  side  of  the  question,  and  ob- 
ryed  with  confidence,  that  even 
pposing  the  intentions  of  the 
ench  government  to  be  hostile, 

11  we  had  nothing  to  apprehend  j 


as  Oreat-Britain  was  fully  prepared 
to  meet  the  French  at  sea  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Windham  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  iength,  expressed  his 
di  sapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  in  with-holding  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  conceived  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  public  mind.  No 
man,  he  would  confidently  say, 
could  look  at  the  present  state  of 
tlie  country,  without  seeing,  almost 
at  a  single  glance,  that  it  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  greatest  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  every  one  whose  public  air. 
ties  call  for  his  exertions,  and  to  all 
whose  feelings  are  interested  in  its 
welfare.  He  indulged  himself  in 
the  hope  that  his  majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters  would  have  been  the  first  to 
have  brought  forward  the  topics 
on  whxh  his  honourable  friend  had 
touched  t  and  their  not  doing  it,  he 
observed,  tended  to  confirm  any  dis¬ 
trust  which  he  had  entertained.  He 
felt  in  common  with  others,  the 
great  evils  resulting  from  suspense  : 
the  nation  felt  them  but  too  strong¬ 
ly.  Yet  even  these  evils,  great  as  they 
were,  and  this  state  of  suspense,  big 
as  it  was  with  anxiety  and  dread, 
were  not  sufficient  to  justify  gentle¬ 
men  in  calling  for  explanations  from 
his  majesty’s  ministers.  Reasons  of 
a  more  powerful  nature,  were  not, 
however,  wanting.  Had  nothing 
happened  since  the  signing  of  the 
preliminaries  to  sanction  enquiry? 
Every  thing  had  happened  which 
must  be  accounted  sufficient  to  set 
aside  the  force  and  operation  of  the 
engagement  entered  into,  and  to  in¬ 
validate  ther  preliminaries!  Every 
thing  had  happened  which,  politi¬ 
cally  and  truly  speaking,  should 
destroy  the  contract.  Every  thing 
had  so  happened,  that  none  who 
voted  for  the  preliminaries  in  that 
house,  were  bound  to  support  therm 
The  foundation  on  which  they  then 
gave  their  suffrages  was  actually  de¬ 
stroyed 
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stroyed,  and  tbe  credit  which  they 
gave  to  the  enemy  for  good  faith 
and  sincerity,  was  no  longer  to  be 
found.  After  expatiating  warmly  on 
the  increased  power,  and  newly  ac¬ 
quired  dominions  of  France,  be¬ 
yond  all  reason  and  probability,  and 
on  the  violation  of  the  integrity  of 
Portugal,  he  observed  that  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  above  all  other  things 
the  most  dreadful  consideration,  was 
the  unaccountable  apathy  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  He  knew  not  exactly  what 
name  to  give  it :  but  he  should  be 
inclined  to  call  it,  in  the  language 
of  divines,  a  blindness,  a  prejudi¬ 
cial  blindness.  What  was  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  Europe  ?  What  were 
the  powers  still  left  which  were 
exempt  from  servitude  or  depen¬ 
dence  ?  Take  them  all  after  our¬ 
selves,  and  we  should  find  Austria 
and  Russia  only  which  could  be 
said  to  exist.  But  when  we  saw  the 
increasing  power,  the  self-acknow¬ 
ledged  ambition,  and  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  aggrandisement 
of  France,  what  security  had  we  for 
our  own  power,  our  own  indepen¬ 
dence  ?  The  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  plainly  told  us,  that 
he  had  got  augmented  influence, 
augmented  territory,  augmented  do¬ 
minion,  and  that  he  meant  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  to  the  destruction  of  our 
commerce,  and  our  naval  pre-emi¬ 
nence.  The  subject  was  so  dreadful, 
the  prospect  was  so  dreary,  that  it 
appalled  him  with  its  magnitude. 
He  begged  pardon  of  the  house  for 
having  troubled  them  so  long  ;  but 
thought  it  his  duty  to  state  his  senti¬ 
ments  upon  a  subject  of  such  imr 
porta  nee  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Baker  said  a  few  words  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question. 

.Lord  Castlereagh,  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  propriety  of  keeping 
up  a  considerable  force  for  the  pre¬ 
sent:  and  combated  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Elliott,  which  in  his  opinion 


tended  too  much  to  create  despon* 
dency  in  the  public  mind :  they  were 
particularly  gloomy  in  the  picture 
he  drew,  of  the  dangers  that  threat¬ 
ened  the  British  West-Indies.  He 
could  not  think  these  dangers  so 
imminent.  He  perfectly  agreed  with 
the  noble  lord  (Hawkesbury)  in  as¬ 
serting  that  the  delay  which  occur¬ 
red  in  bringing  the  definitive  treaty 
to  a  close,  afforded  no  just  cause  of 
alarm. 

Dr.  Lawrence,  could  not  help  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  gentleman  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  answer  his  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  (Mr.  Windham)  had 
wholly  misunderstood  the  main  drift 
of  his  arguments.  He  observed  that 
the  estimates  of  the  army  had  be¬ 
fore  been  voted  for  a  period  at  which 
ministers  expected  that  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  might  arrive,  and  now 
again  they  were  proposed  for  an¬ 
other  short  period,  in  a  similar  ex¬ 
pectation  that  this  their  much -wish- 
ed-for  event  might  take  place  before 
its  expiration.  Thus,  it  might  be 
feared  that,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  peace,  the  proposed 
period  of  two  months  would  be  fur¬ 
ther  employed  by  them  in  entreaty, 
in  submission,  in  importuning  and 
prostration. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  here  rose,  and 
called  the  learned  gentleman  to  or* 
der.  The  language  held  by  Dr, 
Lawrence,  he  contended  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  improper  and  dangerous, 
under  the  present  posture  pf  affairs, 

Dr.  Lawrence  contended;  that  he 
imputed  no  such  conduct  to  minis¬ 
ters  ;  but  merely  was  going  to  argue; 
that  taking  the  estimates  for  so  short 
a  period,  was  likely  to  give  that 
interpretation  to  their  conduct.  Fqi 
his  part,  he  rather  rejoiced  in,  than 
regretted,  the  delay  that  retarded  the 
conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  : 
it  might  afford  time  to  shew  that 
all  was  not  to  be  abandoned  and 
surrendered  3  it  might  give  ropm  te 
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iope  that  better  security  might  be 
btained,  or  a  clearer  test  of  the 
incerity  of  France.  He  commented 
in  the  arguments  of  lord .  Castle- 
eagh,  in  favour  of  France  sending 
roops  to  the  West  Indies  :  the 
toble  lord  he  said  seemed  anxious 
o  deal  in  political  optimism.  He 
endeavoured  to  derive  consolation 
'rom  every  aspect  of  tilings;  he  ex- 
latiated  on  the  impropriety  of  al- 
owing  France  to  send  troops  to  the 
Yest  Indies  :  on  the  cession  of 
Louisiana,  and  on  the  ambitious 
ricws  of  the  French  government : 
md  concluded  by  saying,  that  we 
lad  now  a  colossal  power  to  contend 
vith,  that  placed  one  foot  on  the 
nouth  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons, 
md  the  other  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Vlississippi.  What  might  not  such 
t  gigantic  grasp  of  ambition  aim  at  ? 
ndeed,  the  country  now  stood  in  a 
crisis  such  as  it  never  before  ex- 
lerienced,  and  to  extricate  it  from 
o  perilous  a  situation,  required  the 
ixertion  of  super-human  wisdom, 
>f  super -human  abilities,  of  super- 
luman  energies  of  every  kind.  He 
-vished  the  nation  might  be  armed 
'or  either  event,  peace  or  war  :  and 
'or  that  purpose  he  thought  the 
estimates  should  be  voted  for  a 
onger  period  :  it  would  at  least  give 
ministers  some  kind  of  weight  in 
he  eyes  of  those  with  whom  they 
rVere  now  negotiating. 

The  attorney  general  said,  that  as 
far  as  the  debate  had  gone,  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  to  lead  to  any 
useful  public  or  parliamentary  end. 
[fthe  learned  gentleman,  and  those 
who  concurred  m  sentiment  with 
him,  had  found  out  that  ministers  had 
persisted  to  negotiate  after  proofs  of 
detected  fraud  on  the  part  of  France, 
why  did  they  not  not  act  a  manly 
and  consistent  part,  and  at  once 
move  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
praying  him  graciously  to  recall  his 
minister  from  Amiens  ?  Fie  slightly 


adverted  to  the  propriety  of  allowing 
the  French  fleets  to  sail  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  concluded  by  recalling  to 
the  recollection  of  the  committee, 
the  firmness  and  decision  manifested 
by  ministers  in  the  case  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  as  sufficient  to  vindicate 
them  from  every  charge  of  irresolu¬ 
tion  or  pusillanimity. 

Mr,  Elliott  said  a  few  words  in 
explanation. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
then  read,  and  agreed  to  :  that  the 
sum  of 

£  309,577  Be  voted  for  the  service 
of  the  regular  army 
in  Great-Britain. 

120,423  For  the  regular  army  in 
Ireland. 


386,657 


6,351 


41,189 

84,013 

99,064 

59,307 

75,511 


For  the  forces  in  the 
plantations,  including 
those  in  Gibraltar, 
Minorca,  Malta,  E- 
gypt,  and  New  South 
Wales. 

For  four  troops  of  dra¬ 
goons,  and  seventeen 
companies'  of  foot, 
supported  in  Great- 
Britain,  for  recruiting 
the  force  in  the  East- 
Indies. 

For  the  fencible  corps 
in  Great-Britain. 

For  the  fencible  corps 
in  Ireland. 

For  the  barrack  depart¬ 
ment  in  Great-Bri¬ 
tain. 

For  the  barrack  depart¬ 
ment  in  Ireland. 

For  the  support,  of  the 
foreign  carps  in  the 
service  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain. 


On  Thursday,  4th  March,  the  re¬ 
solutions  being  read,  Mr.  Robson 
rose  to  mark  out  various  heads  of 
expenditure,  which  he  said  were 
highly  improper,  such  as  the  bar¬ 
racks,  the  expenses  of  corn  and  hay 

-  for 


for  the  horses  of  the  cavalry,  the 
coals  and  candles  for  the  men,  the 
expense  of  which  he  contended  to 
be  enormous.  He  maintained  that 
tins  mode  of  voting  expenditure  by 
months  was  dangerous  :  he  alleged 
that  those  things  were  most  alarming 
and  the  country  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  them.  The  go¬ 
vernment  was  at  this  moment  in¬ 
solvent — Public  offices  had  refused 
payment  of  their  own  accepted 
bills — 

Here  he  was  called  to  order  by 
the  speaker,  who  said  that  if  a 
member  ot  that  house  cast  any  re¬ 
proach  on  the  existing  government 
of  the  country,  under  the  general 
charge  of  insolvency,  or  otherwise 
to  excite  disesteem  towards  it,  he 
was  disorderly  Mr.  Alexander  hoped 
the  honourable  member  would  upon 
reflection,  retract  so  injurious  an 
assertion.  Mr.  Robson  said  he  was 
ready  to  go  into  evidence  in  his 
place  the  next  day  on  this  assertion. 
He  thought  it  was  a  thing  which 
had  better  not  be  investigated — It 
was  an  expression  which  came  out 
in  the  warmth  of  speech— But  surely 
he  had  a  right  to  make  use  of  a  fact 
in  support  of  his  argument. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  if  it  was  a  thing  which  it  were 
better  not  to  inquire  into,  it  was  a 
thing  which  had  better  not  have 
been  said.  The  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  had  said  it  and  was  bound  to 
prove  it,  or  retract  it.  The  secre¬ 
tary  at  war  thought  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  not  treating  the 
house  with  that  sort  of  regard  and 
respect  which  was  due  to  it,  and 
which  the  house  would  naturally 
expect  from  a  gentleman  who  had 
a  seat  in  that  house. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  house  ought  to  expect 
of  tlie  honourable  gentleman  to  state 
the  precise  fact  to  which  he  alluded, 
to  name  a.  day  on  which  he  would 
bring  it  forward,  and  prove  it  :  if 


he  did  not,  the  house  should  th 
proceed  to  censure  him  for  the  t 
of  such  expression  :  for  no  man 
that  house,  or  any  where,  ought 
feel  himself  prepared  to  make 
heavy  charge  against  governme 
any  more  than  individuals,  and  i 
lege  a  fact  for  the  basis  of  such 
charge,  without  being  prepared  al 
to  bring  proof  of  such  fact. 

Mr  Robson  said,  that  he  nev 
asserted  in  that  house  what  he  d 
not  conceive  to  be  true.  It  was  tru 
that  a  banker,  a  member  of  th 
house,  did  take  an  acceptance  to 
public  office  ;  the  sum  was  of 
small  amount.  The  answer  at  th; 
public  office  was,  ‘f  That  they  ha 
not  money  to  pay  it.” 

The  chancellor  of  the  excheque 
and  Dr.  Lawrence,  were  urgent  fc 
a  full  explanation  of  this  assertion 
and  that  the  honourable  gentlema 
would  name  the  office  at  which  th 
acceptance  was  tendered,  and  wher 
payment  was  refused.  (On  a  lou 
call  of  name!  name  1)— Mr.  Rob 
son  said,  the  Sick  and  Hurt  Oi 
fice.  Mr.  Vansittart  defied  the  ho 
nourable  gentleman  to  name  th 
person  who  brought  the  acceptance 
A  name  was  then  stated,  whicl 
could  not  be  heard.  After  .somi 
fuither  debate  between  Mr.  Dent 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  am 
Mr.  Robson,  on  the  propriety  c 
taking  down  the  words  of  the  ho 
nourable  gentleman  for  the  purpos< 
of  affording  to  the  house  an  oppor 
tunity  of  considering  what- proceed 
mg  it  might  adopt  upon  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  question  for  agreeing  tc 
the  resolution  for  defraying  the  ex 
pense  of  barracks,  &c.  was  put, 
when 

The  secretary  at  war,  after  expati¬ 
ating  on  thelnaccuracy  of  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  (Mr.  Robson)  whe 
hadspoken  against  this  resolution, and 
accounting  for  the  numerous  mis¬ 
takes'  that  occurred  in  the  course  oi 
hi$  observations,  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
plain 
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n  the  naturfe  of  tbebarracks  to  Mr.  Robson  objected  to  this 
ch  the.  honourable  gentleman  mode  of  raising  supplies  from 
alluded,  and  the  items  of  which  month  to  month,  and  strenuously 
expense  was  composed,  beds,  recommended  to  ministers,  to  vote 
&C'.  assigned  reasons  for  their  them  for  six  months,  or  even  nine 
nnt.  As  to  the  small  beer  in  months,  should  -it.,  be  necessary. 
Isle  of  Wight,  it  wus  an  article  This  division  of  the  votes  seemed 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  to  him  quite  unworthy,- of.  the  ■■dig- 
Dutch  troops  that  were  there  ;  nity  of  proceeding  in  the  house; 
g  consumed,  it  ought  to  be  This  was  not,  however,  his  only 
tor.  As  to  accounts  of  ex-  objection :  he  was  informed  by 
es  at  the  war  office,  it  was  ob-  gentlemen  of  the  most  respectable 
able,  that  certain  fees  were  due  authority,  that  this  mode  of  raising 
i  ffie  transacting  of  certain  the  supplies  was  highly  disadvam- 
ness,  but,  that  the  business  was  tageous,  and  produced  to  the  cqud- 
5  by  officers  who  had  certain  try  an  unnecessary  degree  of  ex- 
uds,  and  by  so  much  as  these  pense.  He  then,  adverted  to  the* 
exceeded  the  salaries,  the  ba*  Sick  and  Hurt  Office,  and  wishe<fr 
s  was  in  favour  of  the  public,  to  be  informed  whence  the  orders1 
fter  paying  these  gentlemen their  of  this  office  originated.  He  ex-, 
uds,  the  surplus  was  applied,  in  patiated  on  the  ..general  state  of  the 
)t  the  public  burthens,  and  was  public  accounts,  complaining  of 
*r  an  abatement  ot  taxes.  On  inaccuracy  in  each  department,  and 
subject  of  barracks  in,  Ireland,  warmly  recommended  greater  cor- 
yas  ready  to  admit,  that  further  rectness  and  regularity.  So  far, was, 
iry  must  be  niade,  before  the  ■  he  from  perceiving,  any  appearance, 
unts  could  be  in  a  state  that  of  reform,  which  he  had  hoped- 
d  be  said  be  to  perfectly  satisfac-  from  the  professions.  ;of  the  present* 
As  to  the  barracks  in  Engr  ministry,  that  into  whatever-  part 
*  he  believed  the  whole,  of  the  of  the  public  accounts  he  looked* 
m  them,  was  conducted  with  he  saw  still  more  improvidence,  and 
uch  economy  as  the  -  nature  of  still  greater  extravagance.  He;  con- 
iubject  would  admit.  He  then  eluded  by  reprobating  the  thin  at- 
a  view  of  the  labours  of  gen-  tendance  of.  the  .house,  when;  the. 
en  concerned  in  auditing  pub-  public  money,  tp.  be.  voted, 
ccounts,  and  •  paid  a  ban  a  some  which  he  could  not  but  .  think 
ite  to  their  abilities,  and  zeal  highly  .  indecent  and  reprehensi* 

diligence  in  the  public  service  :  bie.  *  ;  • 

observed,  that  the  honourable  The  -  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
lemen  seemed  to  have  but  a  quer,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  Sick 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ma-  and  Hurt  Office- was  subject  to  the 
e  they  had  to  manage.  After  regulations,  of  the  treasurer  of  th^  ' 
v  words  from  general  Gascoyne,  navy.  He.  next  adverted  to  what 
question  was  put,  and  carried  :  had  been  said  of  -the  thin  attend- 
all  the  other  resolutions  agreed  ance  of  the  house;,  more  particu- 

-  larly  on  the  present  occasion,  when 

n  the  12th  of  March,  in  a  com-  a  sum  of  such  magnitude  was  to 
je  of  supply,  Mr.  Elliott  moved,  be  voted  for  the  public  expends 
bat  ct'140,403  be  granted  for  ture.  He  was  confident  that  there- 
ordinary- Establishment  of  the  was  but  one  sentiment  of  the  pro- 
for  two  months,.  .  ..  pxiety  of  sustaining  at  its  .highest 
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point  the  naval  greatness,  the  mari¬ 
time  strength,  the  independent  spi¬ 
rit  of  this  country.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  every  member  of  that 
house  was  so  fully  impressed  with  a 
belief  of  the  existence  of  the  una¬ 
nimity  of  this  feeling,  that  he 
might  safely  leave  the  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  a  few,  con¬ 
scious  that  they  will  be  faithful  to, 
-the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Re¬ 
specting  the  objection  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  made  on 
the  mode  of  voting  supplies  for 
two  months,  he  should  only  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  object  of  the  motion 
was  simply  to  enable  government 
to  keep  up  an  establishment  calcu¬ 
lated  to  meet  whatever  emergency 
might  occur  :  but  it  by  no  means 
implied  that  such  an  establishment 
would  be  necessary,  or  that  it 
would  be  actually  maintained.  All 
that  it  supposed  was,  that  in  case 
of  necessity,  this  establishment 
might  be  kept  up  for  the  period  of 
two  months ;  and  if  the  national  inte¬ 
rest  should  render  an  establishment 
of  this  kind  necessary  for  a  longer 
time,  he  trusted  there  was  a  spirit 
in  the  house  and  the  country  which 
would  require  it  to  be  kept  up,  not 
for  two  months  only,  but  for  any 
other  period.  The  attendance  of 
that  evening,  which  to  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  was  a  subject 
of  complaint,  was  to  him  a  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  complete 
acquiescence  of.  the  house  in  that 
line  of  conduct  which,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  ministers  had  thought  it  their 
duty  to  pursue.  Mr.  Jones  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  happy  to  hear  a 
determination  of  shewing  a  bold 
front  to  war,  if  unhappily  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  renew  it,  and 
in  his  opinion,  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  as  well  to  name  a  day  beyond 
which  the  negotiation  should  on 
no  account  be  protracted  even  for  a 


single  moment.  If  the  cbntf 
was  to  be  renewed,  which,  fro 
the  language  of  the  right  honour 
ble  gentlemen,  on  the  present  occ 
sion,  appeared  to  be  probable,  ai 
we  were  forced  to  engage  in  a  n 
val  war,  he  trusted  that  the  flee 
now  ready  to  sail  from  our  pot 
would  enable  us  to  maintain  o 
independence  unimpaired,  and 
carry  our  glory  as  high  as  at  ai 
preceding  era  of  our  national  hi 
tory. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exch 
quer,  in  explanation,  begged  th 
no  inference  might  be  drawn  fro 
his  words  which  they  would  n 
bear.  The  honourable  memb 
seemed  to  have  misunderstood  tl 
import  of  his  observations,  for  1 
was  sure  they  did  not  warrant  tl 
interpretation  assigned  to  ther 
He  would  therefore  state,  that  m 
nisters  had  omitted  no  step  to  pr 
serve  the  blessings  of  peace ;  b 
they  also  felt  it  their  duty  to  tal 
every  precaution  to  provide  for  tl 
public  security,  and  enable  the 
to  meet,  without  embarrassmen 
any  alternative  :  when  he  said  thi 
he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  suppose 
that  the  alternative  of  war  w 
what  ministers  had  anticipated.  E 
made  a  few  observations  to  proi 
that  the  house  had  been  more  ful 
attended  within  the  last  six. or  seve 
years,  than  it  had  been  in  formi 
periods,  particularly  during  the  ac 
ministration  of  the  late  Earl  < 
Chatham. 

Mr.  Jones  spoke  shortly  in  reph 
and  though  he  did  not  pretend  t 
contradict  the  honourable  genth 
man  who  spoke  last,  yet  he  ej 
pressed,  in  very  strong  terms,  h 
disapprobation  of  the  scanty  atter 
dance  of  members,  when  the  put 
lie  money  was  voted  away. 

Mr.Robson  wished  to  know  who  th 
auditors  were  of  the  Sick  and  Hui 
Office,  and  how  the  accounts  c 
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it  -branch  of  public  business  were 
ule  up  ? 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  the  ac- 
juts  of  this  office  were  audited  in 
e  manner,  and  returned  to  the 
r-office  as  other  public  accounts. 
Mr.  Robson  was  dissatisfied  with 
s  explanation,  and  also  with  va- 
us  items  of  accounts,  to  which  he 
erred,  in  various  branches  of  the 
blic  service,  upon  which  he  ex- 
tiatedat  considerable  length  ;  but 
Dfessed  to  have  no  objection  to 
J  vote  then  before  the  committee. 
Mr.  Alexander,  the  chairman  of 
5  committee,  submitted,  that  as 
r.  Robson  had  no  objection  to 
-  proposed  vote,  some  other  sea- 
i  might  be  as  convenient  as  the 
ssent  for  general  observations, 
lich,  after  some  explanation,  was 
reed  to.  The  question  was  then 
t  and  carried,  and  the  following 
ms  were  then  voted. 

155,756  for  the  extraordinaries  of 
the  navy  $ 

240,000  for  the  transport- office, 
&c.  &e.  ; 

14,000  tor  prisoners  of  war. 

The  house  being  resumed,  the 
aort  was  ordered  to  be  received 
s  next  day. 

On  Wednesday,  the  1 7th  of  Match, 
e  house  having  gone  into  a  com- 
ittee,  Mr.  Sergeant  moved,  that 
e  sum  of  266,6661.  13s.  4d. 

ould  be  voted  for  the  ordnance 
rvice  of  Great-Britain,  for  two 
onths  from  the  25th  instant  ;  and 
at  200,000!.  be  granted  for  the 
finance  of  Ireland,  for  the  game 
riod.  Ordered.  ; 

Thursday,  the  18th  of  March,  the 
anceilor  of  the  exchequer  said, 
at  he  should  on  Monday  make 
e  motion  respecting  certain  mis- 
Uaneous  services,  particularly  that 
e  exchequer  bills  in  possession  of 
e  bank  should  be  paid  off,  amount- 
g  in  the  whole  to  3,lC0;Q00l.$ 
i  also  meant  to  propose  a  vote  to 
1802 
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cover  the  corn  bounties,  whic  h  he  was 
sorry  to  understand  approached  near¬ 
ly  to  the  sum  of  1,400,0001.  There 
were  two  other  branches  of  service, 
which  he  also  meant  to  bring  for¬ 
ward:  the  one  was  a  sum  to  in¬ 
demnify  those  Americans,  whose 
shipping  were  detained  by  lords  St. 
Vincent  and  Grey  in  the  West-In¬ 
dies  3  he  would  not  describe  the 
other  branch  of  service,  as  the  pa¬ 
pers  were  not  yet  upon  the  table. 

On  Wednesday,  March  24th,  the 
house  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  supply,  the  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  exchequer  said,  he  rose  in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had 
given  two  days  before,  to  move 
certain  resolutions  respecting  those 
branches  of  public  service  which 
were  described  under  the  head  mis¬ 
cellaneous  service,  and  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  parliament.  The  first 
resolution  he  should  propose  referred 
to  the  interest  of  the  exchequer 
bills  which  were  funded  last  year; 
the  amount  of  the  interest  for  the 
payment  of  which  it  was  necessary 
to  grant:  a  sum  to  his  majesty,  was 
505,5201.  0s.  Id.  The  next  head 
of  services  applied  to  be  salaries 
and  fees  of  the  commissioners  for 
reducing  the  national  debt;  the 
sum"  required  for  this  service,  was 
2,8C'5l.  He  wished  it  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  vote  of  last  year  only 
applied  to  half  a  year;  whereas  the 
present  vote  included  a  year  dti.'d*  a 
half,  which  accounted  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  excess.  The  next  resolution 
he  ■should  move  was  relati  ve  to  the 
sum  to  be  paid  to  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  as  the  consideration  money 
for  one  third  part  of  Ids  annuity. 
It  would  be  recollected,  that  an 
act  of  parliament  had  passed,  by 
which  it  wad  enacted,' that  stock 
should  be  allotted  to  his  grace  in 
lieu  of  hi's  demand  upon  the  public  i 
the  sum  he  should  move  for  was 
144  611L  2s.  for  one  third  of  an 
K  annuity 
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annuity  ceded  by  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  to  his  present  Majesty,  by 
acts  of  the  39th  and  40th  of  his 
reign.  The  fourth  resolution  was 
5001.  the  usual  allowance  to  the 
clerks  of  the  offices  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  for  extra  trouble-  The  fifth 
resolution  related  to  the  allowance 
to  the  bank  of  England  for  dis¬ 
count  on  prompt  payment  for  the 
loan  and  lottery,  granted  for  .the 
year  1801  )  the  amount  of  this  was 
458,5141.  8s.  6d.  The  sixth  reso¬ 
lution  was  for  raking  a  sum  of 
23,5621.  3s.  4d  to  be  paid  into  the 
bank  of  England,  for  receiving  the 
contributions  on  the  loan,  and  for 
the  incidental  expenses  of  the  lot¬ 
tery  for  the  year  1801.  The  next 
resolution  was  for  the  sum  of 
100,0001.  for  paying  off  the  exche¬ 
quer  bills,  issued  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  the  last  session  of  parliament.  In 
addition  to  these,  he  had  to  state 
only  three  other  resolutions.  The 
first  was  for  granting  a  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  enable  his  majesty  to  pay 
off  the  exchequer  bills  which  were 
issued  three  years  ago,  and  were 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  bank 
of  England.  It  had  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  government  to  apply  to  the 
bank  to  continue  the  loans  it  had 
advanced  on  exchequer  bills  j  but, 
in  the  event  of  a  peace,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  renew  such  loans, 
or  make  any  application  to  the  bank 
for  similar  accommodations.  The 
next  resolution  had  for  its  object  the 
indemnification  of  earl  St.  Vincent 
and  lord  Grey,  from  the'  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  adjudication  against 
them  in  the  supreme  courts  of  ad¬ 
miralty,  for  having  detained  neutral 
vessels  at  Martinique,  and  other  of 
the  French  West  India  islands.  The 
claims  of  these  gallant  commanders 
were  founded  on  principles  of  na- 
.  iional  honour  and  justice  :  they  had 
acted  under  an  express  order  of 
council,  directing  that  all  ships 


trading  with  France  should  be  de 
tained;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  they  d( 
claredall  the  West-India  islands  i 
a  st3te  of  blockade,  and  seized  an 
detained  all  the  American  vesse 
they  found  sailing  into  any  of  tl 
French  islands.  In  consequence  < 
which,  those  noble  lords  would  I 
obliged  to  pay  large  Sums  of  me 
ney,  for  having  obeyed  the  instruc 
tions  of  government,  if  parliamei 
did  not  interfere.  They  had,  o 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  off 
cers,  presented  a  memorial  to  tb 
lords  of  the  treasury,  which  ha 
been  referred  to  the  king’s  procto 
and  on  the  case,  as  stated  to  hin 
he  had  certified  to  the  lords  of  th 
treasury,  that  the  memorialists  wei 
entitled  to  tjie  relief  they  prayed.  Th 
sum  required  was  45*3321.  17s*  6c 
He  had  the  satisfaction  of  inform 
ing  the  committee,  that  when  th 
sum  was  paid,  every  claim  upo 
the  noble  commanders,  in  conse 
quence  of  their  obedience  to  th 
orders  they  had  received,  would  h 
liquidated.  The  last  resolution  b 
had  to  submit,  was  for  granting 
sum  of  410,0001.  the  deficiency  i 
the  estimated  duty  of  1,200,001 
for  goods  exported  and  impprtec 
and  for  tonnage  of  ships  and  vesse 
for  1801,  which  deficiency  ha 
been  produced  by  the  opinions  < 
the  first  legal  authorities,  who  ha 
determined  that  the  convoy  dut 
was  no  longer  chargeable  after  th 
signing  of  tire  preliminaries  of  peace 
At  the  same  time  he  took  the  op 
portivnity  of  observing,  that  he  ha 
in  contemplation  the  renewal  of  tfi 
convoy  duty,  under  certain  regu 
la  tions.  He  concluded  by  movin: 
his  first  resolution. 

.Mr.  Jones  was  sorry  to  un 
derstand  from  the  right  honours 
file  gentleman,  that  whether  tfi 
country  should  be  at  -war,  q 
restored  to  die  peace,  die  ban! 


F  O  R  E  I  g?  If 

'ki  not  to  issue  pash,  (a  general 
7  of  misconception).  Mr.  Jones 
roceeded,  that  so  he  understood 
s  words,  but  was  unwilling  to 
isinterpret  him.  He  applauded 
e  spirit  of  accommodation  which 
id  prevailed  at  the  treasury  since 
e  accession  of  the  presept  admi- 
stration.  The  claims  of  lords  St. 
incent  and  Grey  he  thought  en- 
led  to  consideration. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
;plained  his  statements  respecting 
e  bank,  which  seemed  tp  be  so 
uch  misconceived.  He  had  merely 
id,  that,  in  the  event  of  peace, 
(vetnrnent  should  not  again  make 
:  application  of  this  nature  to  the 
ok.  With  respect  to  the  claims 
lord  St.  Vincent,  it  was  not  to 
considered  as  a  matter  of  libe? 
lity,  but  a  demand  of  absolute 
stice. 

Mr.  Jones  and  the  chancellor  of 
e  exchequer  mutually  explained. 
Doctor  Lawrence  observed,  that 
ought  lords  St.  Vincent  and  Grey 
ight  be  entitled  to  indemnity  for 
y  loss  they  might  have  sustained 
consequence  of  their  obedience 
orders,  yet  it  ought  to  be  ent¬ 
ered  into,  whether  any  of  the  loss 
eged  to  have  accrued,  did  actu- 
y  take  place  subsequent  to  the 
neat  which  those  noble  Lords  might 
ve  received  notice  of  the  revocation 
that  order.  This  idea  was  sug- 

sted  to  him  by  some  circumstances 
* 

rich  came  under  his  notice  in  his 
Sessional  capacity. 

The  chancellor  of  the  ex  che¬ 
er  next  moved,  that  the  sum  of 
4,6ll  1.  2s.'  be  granted  towards 
leeming  one-third  of  the  duke  of 
chmond’s  annuity. 

Mr.  Robson  opposed  this  reso- 
:ion  5  he  thought  the  time  ill 
□sen,  and  the  public  cpuld  so  ill 
ire  so  large  a  sum. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
died,  that  the  treasury  had  no 
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option  j  they  were  bound  to  com¬ 
ply  by  act  of  parliament. 

Mr..  Steele  said,  that  in  voting 
these  resolutions,  the  house  were 
doing  no  favour  to  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  as  he  had  a  right,  by 
giving  two  months  notice,  to  call 
upon  the  treasury  to  redeem  the 
whole,  or  part  of  the  annuity  granted 
to. him  in  lieu  of  the  duty  on  coals, 
It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
treasury  to  refuse  compliance  with 
this  demapd  1  they  were  hounegwheo 
called  upon,  to  purchase  as  much  of 
the  3  per  cent,  consols,  as  would 
yield  an  annuity  equal  to  his  grace’s, 
He  only  mentioned  these  facts  tp 
shew  that  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  (Mr.  Robson)  spoke  with 
that  consummate  ignorance  which 
(a  call  to  order),  he  meant  that  ig¬ 
norance  which  he  displayed  on  this 
and  every  other  subject. 

Mr.  Robson  retorted,  Mr.  Sleds 
replied.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  then  moved  the  remaining 
resolutions. 

On  Thursday  the  25th  of  March, 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  commit? 
tee  of  supply,  for  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  resolution  for  an  indem¬ 
nity  to  lords  St.  Vincent  and  Grey, 
for  the  capture  of  certain  Amen  can 
ships  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Robson  warmly  objected  to 
the  motion.  Mr.  Vansittart  com¬ 
mented  on  the  observations  of  the 
last  speaker,  and  strongly  supported 
the  motion.  Mr.  Nicholls,  thought 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Robson) 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  house, 
for  the  solicitude  with  which  he 
watched  the  expenditure  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  :  but  disapproved  of  his 
sentiments  on  this  occasion, 

Mr.  Jones  admitted  that  the  noble 
lords  alluded  to,  had  claims  on  the 
justice  of  the  house  :  and  lie  hoped 
that  if  any  other  officers  should 
be  found  to  have  suffered  by  a  si¬ 
milarly  rigid  adherence  to 
E  2 
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orders,  they  would  .meet  with  the 
same  consideration. 

,  Mi\  Var.sittart  explained.  He 
said,  that  if  any  officer  should  be 
known  to  have  suffered  any  loss  in 
the  execution  ot  his  duty  ;  he  for 
one,  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  he  ought  to  be  indemnified. 

Mr.  Johnstone  contended  that  the 
noble  lords  had  acted  rashly,  and 
proposed  as  tire  fairest  way,  that 
an  account  should  be  taken  of  all 
the  prizes  captured  by  them  in  the 
course  of  this  expedition,  and  ot  all 
other  extra- profits,  and  set  this  and 
other  losses  against  that  account, 
strike  a  balance,  and  if  any  loss 
should  ultimately  appear,  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  indemnify 
them,  notwithstanding  the  rashness 
of  their  conduct  respecting  the 
American" ships :  and  though  that 
conduct  was  such,  that  it  it  were 
not  for  their  high  character,  it 
would  render  them  liable  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  actually  knowing  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  order  of  council,  be¬ 
fore  the  condemnation  took  place. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
expressed  in  the  strongest  terms,  his 
disapprobation  of  the  strange  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last:  the  idea  was  re¬ 
pugnant  to  every  conception  of  li¬ 
berality  or  justice,  as  was  the  in¬ 
sinuation  respecting  the  knowledge 
which  those  noble  lords  might  have 
had  of  the  revocation  of  the  order 
of  council  previous  to  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  the.,  American  ships,  in¬ 
consistent  with  candour.  He  re¬ 
quested  the  honourable  gentleman 
to  state  the  grounds  of  his  insinua¬ 
tion,  if  he  had  any,  and  he  might 
rely  on  it  they  would  be  ready  to 
meet  It,  and  to  convince  him  that 
it  was  thrown  out  with  a  degree  of 
rashness  rather  more  extreme  than 
that  he  would  attribute  to  those 
noble  lords.  If  the  characters  of 
lk£se  gallant  officers  were  to  be  im¬ 


peached,  let  the  charge  be  open  and 
manly,  but  let  them  not  be  attacked 
by  insinuation  or  imputation.  Cap¬ 
tain  Malcolm,  made  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  same  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  as  did  the  attorney  general 
when  the  resolutions  were  agreec 
to,  and  the  committee  adjourned. 

On  Friday,  April  2d,  the  house  be' 
ing  resolved  into  a  committee  of  sup 
ply,  the  chancellor  of  the  excheque 
rose  to  submit  a  motion  for  certaii 
grants,  the  nature  of  which  he  de 
scribed,  expressing  his  readiness  b 
gi\e  any  explanation  that  ought  b 
demanded  upon  the  several  items 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  corn  boun 
ties,  the  amount  of  which  was  cer 
tainly  considerable,  he  relied  tha 
no  objection  could  be  offered,  a 
that  sum  was  advanced  in  pursuaQC 
of  an  act  of  parliament,  wise!; 
framed  at  the  time,  and  which  ha' 
operated  materially  to  alleviate  th 
most  severe  pressure  that  perhap 
ever  affected  the  country.  Afte 
some  further  observations  on  th 
subject  he  moved  the  following  rc 
solutions  : 

471  1.  to  make  good  a. sum  advance 
from  the  civil  list  to  William  Mil 
ford,  esq.  to  pay  a  bill,  paid  by  hin 
5001.  for  making  an  abstract  of  th 
population  of  England  and  Wale; 
655  1.  to  Thomas  Brodie,  for  cor 
tinning  the  index  to  thejourjia 
of  the  house  of  lords. 

278  i.  expense  attending  the  rest; 

tution  of  the  Danish  colonies. 

125  1.  for  making  out  copies  of  th 
abstract  of  the  population  of  Eng 
land  and  Wales. 

2,044  1.  for  the  extraordinary  ej 
peases  of  clerks  in  the  office  fc 
auditing  public  accounts. 

324  1.  to  the  serjeaut  at  arms. 
10,5391.  to  pay  bills  drawn  on  a< 
count  of  New  South  Wales. 
1,121  1.  to  the  consul  of  Algiers,  f< 
money  advanced  to  certain  Go: 
si  can  crews. 
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i29 1.  to  Mr.  Nettleship,  for  ma¬ 
king  out  the  average  prices  of 
sugar. 

3241.  to  governor  Hunter,  for  the 
expense  of  his  voyage  from  New 
South  Wales. 

"8  1.  the  ex  pense  of  new  settlers  in 
New  South  Wales. 

2,824  1.  the  expense  for  prosecuting 
persons  for  coining,  during  the 
year  1801. 

The  above  sums,  were  to  make 
rood  advances  from  the  civil  list  ; 
:he  right  honourable  gentleman  fur- 
:her  moved, 

31,0241.  for  maintaining;  convicts  at 
home  ;  .  to  the  81st  December, 
1802.' 

7,(5 20  1.  for  the  charge  of  superin¬ 
tending  aliens  for  the  year  1802. 
7, 950 1.  for  the  civil  establishment 
of  Upper  Canada  for  1802. 

1,650: 1.  for  the  civil  establishment 
of  New  Brunswick. 

2,194  1.  for  ditto,  for  the  Island  of 
St.  John. 

2,394  1.  for  Cape  Breton.  4 
I,875l.  for  Newfoundland. 

1, 1001.  for  tiie  Bahama  Islands. 
580 1.  for  the  Bermuda  Islands. 

?,515  1.  for  Nova  Pcotia. 

5,903  1.  for  New  South  Wales. 

500  l.  for  certain  public  services. 
1,690.2181.  for  corn  bounties  up 
to  the  20th  March,  1 802. 

200,000  1 .  to  be  applied  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Robson  objected  to  the  grant 
for  the  civil  officers  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  as  he  understood  that  many 
if  them  were  suspended  by  the 
commissioners  of  public  accounts 
rpr  misconduct. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
;aid,  that  some  of  those  officers 
were  suspended,  but  that  there  was 
ao  ground  for  supposing  them 
guilty  :  and  the  fact  was,  that  on 
investigating  the  complaints  against 
them,  their  salaries  were  restored. 
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Mr.  Robson  interrupted  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  resolutions  by  several 
objections  which  were  generally  put 
an  end  to  by  a  cry  of  question!  ques~ 
tion  ! 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  valuable  time  of  the 
house  should  be  ’wasted  by  the  mis¬ 
apprehensions  of  the  honourable 
gentleman,  whom  he  wished  to  see 
somewhat  better  informed,  on  the 
subjects  he  ventured  to  observe 
upon,  or  that  some  person  more  cor¬ 
rect  would  stand  forward  in  his 
place.  Mr.  Jones  rose  to  order. 
After  some  further  remarks  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
Mr.  Vansittart,  the  several  resolu¬ 
tions  were  agreed  to,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  received  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

The  house  next  haftng  resolved 
itself  into  a  commiltee  'of  ways  and 
means,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  rose,  to  state  the  modifica¬ 
tions  under  which  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  propose  the  continuance  of 
the  duties  described  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  denomination  of  the  convoy- 
tax.  He  mentioned  that  the  duties 
on  tonnage  would  experience  no 
change.  It  was  intended  to  increase 
the  charge  on  imports  from  3  pounds, 
to  £3.  12s.  Od.  and  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  duties  they  were  to  be 
made  to  attach  on  specific  articles', 
according  to  a  schedule  he  was  now 
to  submit  to  the  house,  instead  of 
being  imposed  ad  valorem.  On  the 
exports  it  was  proposed  that  the  duty 
should  be  reduced  from  two  to  one 
per  cent.  He  wished  it  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  these 
regulations  were  not  to  apply  to 
the  East-India  company,  who 
were  satisfied  with  the  present 
arrangements.  The  highest  amount 
of  the  tonnage  was  to  be  one  shilling 
to  all  parts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  East-Indies  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  On  the  tonnage  to 
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the  East-tndies,  the  tax  to  be  im- 
posed,  was  id  be  %  shillings,  while 
it  was  to  be  2  shilling?!  and  6  pence 
to  the  Cape. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from 
Mr,  Forster,  respecting  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  tax  on  Ireland,  it 
Was  stated  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  that 
the  tonnage  was  to  be  six  pence 
bn  ve  sels  trading  coastwise,  and 
to  Ireland. 

V  Resolutions  ill  the  terms  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  exchequer’s 
speech,  w  ere  put  and  agreed  to. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  the  cllan- 
fcTlor  of  the  exchequer  gave  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  he  m  ant  to  supply  the 
present  exigencies  of  the  state.  In 
bcitlsequen  e  of  some  conversation 
Which  had  previously  passed,  and 
Which  will  be  noticed  in  another 
drap  er,  it  wa-.  probable  the  income 
tax  would  be  repealed,  and  in  that 
base,  there  would  be  a  sum  of 
£gf  934,000.  for  the  interest  of 
Which)  being  £ 3;1  ($2;0t>0.  new 
faxes  must  be  imposed.  The  new 
taxes  he  proposed  were  —  1  addi¬ 
tional  duties  on  beer,  malt;  and  hops, 
viz.  tSi  4-d .  additional  duty  on  each 
bushel  of  ma'd,  and  a  penny  fm  thing 
oil  each  pound  of  hops  ;  to  take  off 
the  drawback  of  is.  4d.  her  barrel 
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received  by  the  Common  brewer  at 
the  time  when  lord  North  in  178b, 
imposed  'a  duty  on  beer,  and  an 
Additional  duty  of  2s  per  barrel  on 
Strong  beer,  subject  for  the  present 
year  to  a  drawback  of  6d. — So  that 
bn  the  whole,  tlie  duty  per  barrel  ori 
beer,  for  the  present  year*  was  to  be 
5s.  pd.  and  hereafter  5s.  I  id. — 
This  tax  he  estimated  at  two  mil¬ 
lions;  ~~  2d.  ail  addition  to  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes  5  he  would  propose  that 
t!ie'  'exiting  assessed  takes  should 
be  repealed,  and  that  they  should 
be  muddied  and  increased  so  ns  to 
produce  art  augmentation  \of  nearly 


sbs,  however,  to  which  he  would 
propose  to  make  no  addition.— 
These  “were  stage-coaches,  taxed- 
carts,  and  horses  used  in  husbandry; 
where  the  farmer  does  not  keep 
more  than  two. — He  proposed,  like¬ 
wise,  that  a  tax  should  be  imposed 
on  clerks  or  shopmen,  iii  certain 
cases.  It  was  known  that  frequently 
persons  of  this  description performed 
the  business  of  servants,  thus  en¬ 
abling  thos6  with  whom  they  live 
to  evade  the  duty  on  servants. — • 
He  should  move  therefore;  that  the 
m a stef  should  be  taxed  10s.  each; 
for  every  one  df  them;  —  This; 
together  with  the  other  additions  to 
the  assessed  taxes,  he  stated  at 
c£j;000,000.  — The  third  and  last 
article  was,  a  tax  on  imports  and 
exports,  being  a  modification  of  the 
convoy  duty.  Instead  of  tile  pre¬ 
sent  mode  nf  duty  ad  valorem,  he 
proposed  that  a  schedule  of  five 
hundred  articles  should  be  drawn 
up;  with  a  statement  of  the  duty  to 
which  each  article  should  be  sub¬ 
ject. — ’From  this  he  expected  to 
draw  a  tax  of  £]  ;000,00d.  making 
in  the  whole,  T4,000,000;  of  new 
taxes. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
also  stated,  that  it  was  his  intention 
shortly  to  lay  before  the  house  Cal* 
culations  as  to  the  sinking  fund; 
and  a  plan  by  which,  in  forty  five 
years,  the  national  debt  might  be 
completely  paid  off; — But  for  this 
We  must  also  refer  to  a  succeeding 
chapter. 

On  Saturday,  10th  of  April,  Mr. 
Alexander  brought  up  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  on  the  convoy  duties. 
Some  conversation  arose  on  thb* 
report,  and  the  gallery  was  clears 
ed.  Strangers  were  not  re-ad¬ 
mitted,  but  it  was  understood  that 
the  report  was  agreed  to.  4 

On  Tuesday,  the  1-3 til  of  April; 
the  chancellor  of  tlib  exchequer 
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moved  the  committee  on  the  bill 
for  granting  additional  duties  on 
malt,  beer,  and  hops. 

Sir  C.  Bunbury  opposed  the 
motion,  a;.  the  duty  now  propo'red, 
would  nearly  double  the  former 
duty  on  malt,  and  consequently 
fall  very  hard  upon  industrious 
poor  families  in  the  country,  who 
would,  by  this  tax  be  deprived  ot 
their  home-brewed  beer,  which 
formed  one  of  their  principal  com¬ 
forts.  But  the  evil  would  not  stop 
there:  it  would  drive  the  labourer 
to  the  public-house$  where  his  mo¬ 
rals  would  be  injured  by  bad  com¬ 
pany,  and  his  health  impaired  by 
spirituous  liquors.  It  would  also 
confirm  the  fashionable  practice 
of  drinking  wine  at  dinner,  and 
thereby  diminish  the  consumption 
of  the  beer.  Another  etfeet  of  this 
tax  would  be,  to  discourage  the 
growth  of  barley,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  to  discourage  agriculture. 

Mr.  Whitbread  spoke  at  consi¬ 
derable  length  on  the  same  side  of 
the  question,  and  supported  all 
the  objections  brought  forward  by 
the  last  speaker.  This  tax  he 
contended  was,  in  fact,  a  commu¬ 
tation  for  the  income  tax.  The 
minister  had  been  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide  interest  for  97  millions  this 
year,  56  millions  of  which  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  provide  interest 
for  in  consequence  of  the  repeal 
of  the  income  tax  :  consequently, 
if  that  tax  had  not  been  repealed, 
the  present  one  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  The  situation  of 
the  labouring  poor  was  not  such 
as  to  enable  them  to  pay  an  addi¬ 
tional  half-penny  for  their  beer, 
and  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  some 
Other  object  ot  taxation  ought  to 
have  been  resorted  to.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  not  fairly  staled  the 
result  of  his  own  calculations,  that 
he  had,  by  his  own  account,  pro¬ 
vided  taxes,  to  a  larger  amount 
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than  was  necessary  :  in  point  of 
fact,  he  had  proposed  taxes  that 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  much 
larger  loan,' for  he  had  proposed 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  06750,000, 
more  than  was  necessary  to  cover 
the  loan.  He  supposed  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  give 
the  house  some  explanation  upon 
that  subject  But  Scotland  was 
wholly  omitted  in  the  calculations, 
and  there  were  many  other  points 
which  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  omitted,  so  that,  in 
fact,  instead  of  having  provided 
an  excess  of  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  £7^0,  coo,  he  had  actually  pro¬ 
vided  an  excess  of  £1, 500,000. 
This  tax  he  contended  was  parti¬ 
cularly  oppressive  to  the  brewers, 
in  various  ways,  which  he  fully 
explained  to  the  house  ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  disapproving  the  mea¬ 
sure  entirely,  which  he  thought 
pressed  unusually  hard  upon  the 
brewers,  who  contributed  so  large¬ 
ly  to  .the  revenue,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  it  was  oppressive  upon  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people,  whom 
it  would  deprive  of  a  wholesome 
beverage. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  in  reply,  denied  that  this  ta£ 
w as  a  commutation.  It  had  been 
said,  that  this  was  part  of  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  interest  of  the 
0697,000,000  capital — an  admis¬ 
sion  which  wrent  a  great  way  to¬ 
wards  answering  most  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
men  against  it :  06^56,000,000  of 
which  arose  from  the  defalcation 
by  the  repeal  of  the  income  bill : 
but  while  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  expatiated  upon  the  sum  of 
4  millions,  to  be  raised  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  sum  to  be  provided 
for,  surely  he  could  not  forget  that 
2  millions  of  it  applied  to  persons 
of  a  very  different  description 
from  those  on.  whom  he  said  these 
taxes  would  bear  hea.vjly,  namely, 
E  4  *  the 
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the  working  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  looking  at  the  duties 
imposed  on  carriages,  on  horses, 
on  dwelling-houses,  &c.  it  would 
be  clearly  proved  that  no  great 
tenderness  had  been  observed  for 
the  higher  orders  of  society  :  not  to 
speak  of  the  duty  proposed  to  be 
imposed  on  exports  and  imports — 
a  tax  which  he  was  ready  to  admit 
found  its  way  over  all  classes  of 
the  community,  because  it  opera¬ 
ted  on  so  many  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption,  but  which  were  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  defrayed  in  the  first 
instance,  by  those  who  were  opu¬ 
lent,  and  would  not  fall  on  the  in¬ 
digent  consumer  of  _the  necessary 
artic  es  of  life.  He  might  there- 
fore  say,  before  he  advanced  any 
further,  that  out  of  the  4  millions 
necessary  to  be  raised  at  present 
by  taxes,  2  millions  were  imposed 
directly  upon  the  opulent :  and 
even  out  of  the  other  2  millions, 
the  honourable  gentleman  could 
not  prove,  for  the  fact  was  other¬ 
wise,  that  much  of  it  would  not 
fall  upon  the  rich.  In  reply  to 
the  objection  that  this  tax  would 
tend  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  spirits:  should  it  have  that  ef¬ 
fect,  it  was  indeed  a  great,  and 
crying  evil  ;  but  he  trusted  that 
would  not  be  ihe  case,  as  it  must 
be  considered  that  the  duty  im¬ 
posed  on  malt  would  operate  as  a 
tax  on  distilled  spirits,  as  well  as 
on  beer.  1  he  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  had  said,  that  it  was  impro¬ 
per  thus  to  select  a  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  persons  in  trade  as  the 
objects  of  taxation.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  brewers  to  be  a  class 
of  persons  of  great  and  respecta¬ 
ble  trade,  and  of  which  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  most  respectable,  as  well  an 
most  considerable  members.  Fie 
had  said  they  were  selected  as  the 
objects  of  invidious  taxation  :  in 
answer  to  which,  he  declared  there 


was  no  ground  for  the  imputation 
against  him  :  none  for  supposing 
that  the  house  would  entertain  a 
measure  so  unworthily  founded: 
the  brewers  were  no  more  select¬ 
ed  as  objects  of  taxation,  than  any 
othfer  body  of  men  :  they  happen¬ 
ed  only  to  Be  concerned  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  became  a  subject  of 
taxation  ;  that  was  all.  The  same 
thing  might  be  said  of  dealers  in 
wine,  spirits,  or  any  other  article 
that  happened  at  any  time  to  be 
the  object  of  taxation.  There 
was  nothing  invidious  in  the  case  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  give 
way  to  that  species  of  objection, 
without  striking  at  the  very  root 
of  all  taxation  whatever.  So  far 
were  malt  and  hops  from  being 
now  for  the  first  time  subjects  of 
taxation,  that  they  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  fit  for  that  purpose  so  long 
ago  as  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and 
had  never  at  any  time  since  been 
considered  otherwise  :  they  were 
taxed  in  the  time  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam,  of  queen  Anne,  of  George  I, 
he  believed,  certainly  of  George 
IT.  Malt  and  beer  also  were  sub¬ 
jects  of  taxation.  •  'He  felt  himself 
entitled  to  contend,  that  the  duty 
now  proposed  was  moderate,  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  duty 
on  those  articles  in  former  times, 
and  the  duty  on  other  articles. 
He  then  recited  the  items  of  the 
additional  duty  on  malt,  beer,  and 
hops,  by  which  the  duty  in  all 
amounted  upon  the  beer  to  5  shil¬ 
lings  and  11  pence  per  barrel: 
and  he  said,  it  was  then  for.  the 
House  to  consider,  whether  this 
tax  would  operate  severely,  either 
on  the  public  or  private  brewer, 
or  on  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
to  any  degree  that  might  candidly 
be  said  to  be  grievous.  .  It  would 
be  recollected,  that  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  1799,  an 
additional  charge,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  an  increase  of 
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rice,  was  laid  on  all  beer,  j'ustifi- 
bly,  be  admitted'1:  but  this  was 
nposed,  not  by  government,  but 
y  the  brewers :  it  was  raised 
•om  30  to  33  shillings  the  barrel, 
die  price  of  malt  and  hops  at  that 
me,  particularly  of  malt,  certain- 
h  justified  the  increase.  The 
eer  afterwards  rose  from  3  3  to  40 
hillings  per  barrel— that  was  from 
|d,  to  4d.  and  from  4d.  to  4-Id. 
ier  pot.  He  did  not  wish  to  say 
hat  this  was  a  price  which  ought 
o  be  complained  of  in  either  case  ; 
he  circumstances  of  the  time  jus- 
ified  the  increase;  he  was  only 
tating  the  fact.  In  consequence 
f  the  abundant  harvest  experi- 
meed  last  year,  he  owned  that  this 
ax  originated  in  his  mind,  and  he 
bought  a  very  considerable  in¬ 
crease  of  revenue  might  be  made 
o  result  from  it.  So  well  con- 
dnged  were  the  brewers  that,  a 
iving  profit  might  be  derived  to 
hem  from  their  trade,  if  the  price  of 
jeer  was  lowered,  that  they  them- 
elves  reduced  the  price  ot  it  from 
to  to  3  5  shillings  per  barrel ;  the  ef- 
ect  of  which  was,  to  enable  the 
■etailer  to  reduce  the  price  of 
he  pot  of  beer  to  4d.  Now,  he 
lid  not  see  the  actual  hardship  to 
he  trade,  by  bringing  this  duty 
hr  ward  under  these  circumstances, 
when  the  brewers,  by  their  own 
lets  acknowledged  they  had  a  liv- 
ng  profit  after  the  price  of  beer 
was  reduced,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  they  must  have  had  malt,  for 
which  they  paid  higher  prices  than 
it  had  been  since,  or  was  likely  to 
be  again.  From  the  qth  of  January 
last,  when  the  reduction  took 
place  in  the  price  ol  barley,  and  it 
was  at  43  shillings  and  1 1  pence  a 
quarter, .  it  continued  to  fail  con¬ 
siderably.  On  the  2,0th  of  March 
jt  was  42  shillings.  On  the  27th, 
41  s.  On  the  3d  of  April,  it 

was  36s.  lod,  and  yesterday  the 
highest  price  was  363.  tod.  He 
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would  then  ask,  whether,  the  tax 
now  proposed  was  likely  to  be  op¬ 
pressive  on  the  trade?  Was  it  ne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  say,  that  the 
duty  which  was  now  imposed  up¬ 
on  beer  of  3s.  3d.  was  no  more 
than  a  counterbalance  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  price  of  barley  from 
47s.  1  id.  to  36s.?  Many  gentle¬ 
men  thought,  that  this  tax  on  beer, 
of  which,  under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances, the  consequence  would 
be  raising  it  to  4§<1.  a  pot,  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  revenue, 
and  that  the  brewer  ought  to  be 
called  on  for  more,  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  price  of  the  article  to 
the  consumer  :  but  considering 
the  difficulties  the  brewer  had  al¬ 
ready,  in  some  instances,  experi¬ 
enced,  he  should  not  ask  for  more: 
but  looking,  as  he  did,  with  a  hope 
to  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
malt,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  say¬ 
ing,  he  expected  there  should 
hereafter  be,  either  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  price  of  beer,  or 
advance  in  the  duty.  He  recapi¬ 
tulated  many  of'  the  arguments  he 
had  before  used,  and  compliment¬ 
ed  the  brewers  on  their  great  re¬ 
spectability.  He  then  entered  in¬ 
to  a  calculation  of  the  produce  of 
th  is  duty,  and  justified  his  former 
statement  upon  that  head,  in  the 
result  of  which  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  produce  would  in  all 
amount  to  £2, 200, 000.  It  had 
indeed  been  objected  to  him,  that 
this  produced  too  much  ;  a  charge, 
which,  under  the  present  condition 
of  things,  he  did  not  consider  as 
very  opprobrious.  The  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman  had  stated,  that  there 
would  in  this  case  be  an  excess  of 
c£Hoo,ooo  beyond  the  sum  want¬ 
ed  •  a  fault,  if  any,  which  must,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  present  time,  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  on  the  right  side  :  but 
here  he  must  observe,  that  since 
the.  period,  the  sum  of  £1 00,000 
came  to  be  deducted,  on  account 
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of  the  sum  estimated  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  duty  on  those  who  lived 
in  the  houses  of  their  employers, 
who  did  not  come  under  the  deno¬ 
mination,  although  they  performed 
some  of  the  cilices  of  menial  ser¬ 
vants,  That  description  of  persons 
Vvere  not  included  in  the  bill  which 
Was  read  a  third  lim£  on  Saturday. 
He  must,  therefore,  take  out  of 
the  account  of  1 00,000  part  of  the 
produce  of  £ 4,000,000,  so  that, 
under  the  head  he  had  alluded  to 
already,  instead  of  <£1,200,000,  he 
fcould  take  credit  for  only 
j£i,ioo,ooOi  Nor  was  this  all: 
there  were  other  considerations,  of 
which  it  would  be  imprudent  in  him 
to  lose  sight.  On  general  grounds, 
the  ways  and  means  ought  always 
to  exceed  the  supply.  On  all  these 
points  he  had  thoughts  perfectly  at 
ease ‘  but  there  were  others  who 
bad  had  very  different  apprehen¬ 
sions,  who  thought  that  peace 
would  considerably  diminish  the 
sources  of  our  revenue.  This  was 
a  point  against  which  it  was 
proper  to  provide.  There  was 
another  thing  to  be  considered.  In 
the  first  place,  our  establishment, 
as  had  been  stated  by  his  honour¬ 
able  friend  (Mr.  Yorke)  was  to  be 
a  great  deal  larger  than  any  former 
peace  establishment  had  been  in 
this  country  ;  even  if  it  were  not, 
the  expense  must  be  greater,  for 
We  could  not  now  support  the  same 
establishment  as  we  did  formerly  at 
the  same  expense;  the  prodigious 
advance  in  the  price  of  all  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  life,  rendered  that  impossi¬ 
ble.  But  we  were  to  have  a  larger 
establishment  than  heretofore.-— 
It  was  important,  whatever  our 
peace  establishment  was  to  be, 
that  the  scene  should  commence 
With  sufficient  provision  for  its 
maintenance:  that  we  might  hold 
out  our  independence  to  all  the 
world,  not  in  the  language  of  boast¬ 
ing  insult,  feu  t  of  .si  nvple  truth.  H  e 


trusted,  that,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
the  consolidated  fund  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  support  our  peace  esta¬ 
blishment,  without  resorting  to  ad¬ 
ditional  taxes:  it  was  with  a  view 
to  being  placed  in  this  situation, 
that  he  made  the  ways  and  means 
so  much  larger  than  were  judged 
to  be  absolutely  necessary.  The 
whole  supplies  of  the  year,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  yet  before  the 
house.  Some  allowance  should  be 
made  for  extraordinary  charges, 
although  he  was  inclined  to  think 
not  any  would  be  made.  If  these 
taxes  should  in  the  event  be  found 
to  be  more  than  was  necessary,  hej 
for  one,  would  implore  the  house 
not  to  think  of  reducing  these  tax¬ 
es,  without  first  considering  how 
the  people  might  otherwise  be  re¬ 
lieved.  Upon  the  subject  of  table 
beer,  he  should  only  observe,  that 
most  places  appropriated  for  cha¬ 
ritable  purposes,  depended  foi 
support  upon  the  generosity  oi 
those  whose  kindness  w-as  noi 
likely  to  be  diminished  by  this  small 
impost  laid  on  for  the  support  ol 
that  state,  of  which  they  were  such 
worthy  and  distinguished  members, 
After  what  he  had  said,  he  could 
not  help  indulging  a  hope  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  himself  who 
spoke  last,  was  now  convinced,  if 
never  was  an  intention,  on  the  part 
of  his  majesty’s  government,  to  se¬ 
lect  any  body  of  men  as  the  invii 
dious  objects  of  taxation.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  expressing  his  readb 
ness  to  explain,  in  the  committee^ 
whatever  any  honourable  member 
should  think  required  explanation. 

Mr  Whitbread  rose  to  explain. 
He  observed  that  competition  had 
lowered  the  price  of  beer  even  be¬ 
fore  the  brewers  were  justified 
bv  their  own  interest  in  doing  so. 
When  notice  was  given  of  a 
ruinous  dutv  about  to  be  laid  on 
the  trade,  they  were  obliged  to 
raise  the  price  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence. 
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ace.  It  was  their  only  resource ; 
r  several  years  they  had  been 
>ers,  and  now  the  opportunity 
at  began  to  open  of  indemnifying 
emselves  was  snatched  away  from 
em  by  a  severe  additional  bur¬ 
in.  It  was  a  fa  tee  to  talk  of  the 
wr  price  on  a  fdw  particular  mar- 
d.  days.  The  stock  in  hand’  had 
en  bought  in  when  the  prices 
3re  very  high. 

Alderman  Combe  made  some 
iservations  on  the  injustice  done 
e  public  brewer. 

Mr  Baker  wished  to  have  it  ex- 
amed  how  the  brewers  in  the  pa- 
ih  of  Mary-la  bonne  were  subjfect- 
,  to  the  same  tax  as  country 
ewdrs. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  the 
ary  da-bonne  brewers  were  in  the 
untry  when  the  duty  was  im- 
>sed,  and  it  was  dirficult  to  fix  a 
:vv  line  of  demarcation. 

Mr.  Wilber  force  contended  if 
ere  was  to  be  a  tax  at  all,  it  was 
ir  it  should  fall  equally  on  all 
ose  who  used  she  commodity : 
e  long  existence  of  the  inequality 
the  town  and  country  brewers* 
as  no  argument  for  its  continue 
ce;  and  me  trusted  to  the  can- 
>ur  and  wisdom  of  ministers,  that 
would  be  donle  away.  He  did 
ft,  however,  mean  to  oppose  the 
x  itself,  as  he  was  convinced  bur- 
ms  were,  in  the  present  state  of 
ings,  necessary. 

Mr.  Sheridan  thought  the  tax 
ost  unjustifiable,  and  that  it  would 
minish  the  consumption.  He 
sisted  that  private  brewers  would 
J  the  chief  sufferers.  In  the 
>unty  ofStaffatd,  for  instance,  there 
ere  no  public  brewers  at  all,  and 
?en  the  poorest  of  the  people 
ewed  their  own  beer.  The  pre- 
nt  tax  would  drive  that  class  from 
e  practice  of  brewing  their  own 
ser:  it  would  drive  a  man  to  the 
'chouse, When  his  domestic  com- 
its  -would  be  lost,  and  his  morals 
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ruined.  It  would  also  be  found  to 
prove  highly  detrimental  to  agria 
culture,  for  the  diminished  con¬ 
sumption  of  barley  would  make  less 
of  it  to  be  raised.  He  concluded 
by  approving  the  idea  Of  propor¬ 
tioning  the  duty  to  the  price  of  malt. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  to  introduce 
this  proportion  was  a  very  desira¬ 
ble  object.  The  duty  might  also 
be  fixed  on  an  average,  if  regular 
tables  could  be  kept,  and  the  pro¬ 
fits  ascertained  for  a  certain  term* 
perhaps  7  years ;  this  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  continual  necessity  of 
raising  and  lowering  the  price. 
The  brewers  had  no  reasonable 
pretext  for  lowering  the  quality  of 
the  bebr.  His  honourable  friend 
(the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
had  advanced  the  most  convincing 
roofs  of  this:  they  were  now  ena« 
led  by  the  reduced  price  of  barley 
to  pay  the  tax,  and  have  over  and 
above  a  free  profit  of  two  or  three 
shillings  on  the  barrel  of  beer.  It 
Was  reasonable  that  the  public 
should  reap  a  share  of  the  profits  to 
which  all  Contributed.  Upon  the 
supposition  that  we  had  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  good  seasons,  beer  could  af¬ 
ford  many  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
nay,  more  than  a  million,  if  the  bar¬ 
ley  should  come  as  low  as  25s.  the 
quarter.  No  principle  ought  to  be 
admitted  which  should  deprive  the 
country  of  so  great  a  resource. 

Mr.  Jones  said,  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  seemed  to  him  to 
have  been  meditating  in  his  retire¬ 
ment  additional  burdens  upon  the 
public.  This  tax  appeared  to  him 
to  be  particularly  hard  upon  the 
industrious  lower  classes  of  people  : 
for  instance,  how  were  those  labo¬ 
rious  and  respectable  classes  of  the 
public,  the  chairmen,  draymen,  and 
coalheavers  to  exist?  their  profits 
would  not  allow  them  to  drink  por¬ 
ter  at  such  a  price,  and  they  would 
not  be  able  to  go  through  their 
work  without  it.  He  had  too  good 
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an  opinion  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  suppose  him  capable 
of  thinking  of  so  unjust  and  unpo¬ 
pular  a  tax :  doubtle  s,  it  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  his  right 
.honourable  friend,  or  some  person 
who  wished  to  get  him  out  of  his 
place. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  he  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  be  understood 
as  having  recommended  an  addi¬ 
tional  Lax  to  be  borne  by  the  labo¬ 
rious  part  of  the  community  :  all 
be  bad  said  was,  that  if  the  price  of 
malt  fell  considerably  lower,  by 
which  the  profits  of  the  brewers 
would  be  greater,  ail  beyond  their 
fair  and  reasonable  profits  ought, 
in  case  necessity  required  it,  to  be 
called  in  aid  of  the  public  resources. 
Alter  some  further  conversation  the 
motion  was  carried. 

On  Wednesday,  14th  April, 
on  the  report  of  the  bill  being 
brought  up  for  laying  an  additional 
tax  on  beer  and  ale, 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  signified  his  readiness  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  a  proposition  made  by 
an  honourable  gentleman  the  night 
before  in  favour  of  the  country 
brewers,  on  account  of  the  une¬ 
qual  manner  in  which  the  new  tax 
would  operate  upon  them.  It  was 
his  intention  that  the  country  brew¬ 
ers  should  be  allowed,  for  a"  limited 
time,  namely,  till  the  ist  of  July,  an 
additional  drawback  of  2d  per  bar¬ 
rel.  After  that  period,  cr  in  the 
beginning  of  next  session,  he  in¬ 
tended  to  move  that  the  taxes  on 
beer  and  malt  be  consolidated,  and, 
that  on  that  occasion  an  enquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  with  respect  to  the 
.London,  and  country  brewers; 
and  that  if  any  injustice  was  done 
,to  the  latter,  it  should  be  redressed. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed  his 
warm  satisfaction  at  seeing  (his 
subject  attended  to,  and  his  earnest 


wish,  that  the  countrv  brewe 
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should  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  London  brewer. 

Mr.  Babmgtvn  was  of  the  sanr 
opinion,  and  adverted  to  a  greate 
inequality  than  that  between  tb 
two  descriptions  of  brewers,  name 
ly,  the  country  and  the  town  con 
sumers.  *  The  country  brewers  hai 
fewer  advantages  of  every  kind 
and  the  country  consumer,  who  ha< 
less  .wages,  was  less  able  to  pay  ; 
greater  price  for  the  article :  b 
could  not  see  with  what  justice  aj 
additional  duty  could  be  laid  upoi 
the  country  brewers. 

Mr.  Vansittart  complained  tba 
his  honourable  friend  had  beei 
wholly  misunderstood  by  the  ho 
nourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
The  chancellor  of  the  excheque 
was  for  removing  the  inequalit 
complained  of,  or  for  preventing 
its  pressing  on  the  country  brew 
ers  until  the  1st  of  July,  when  th< 
whole  question  would  be  fully  exa 
mined. 

Mr.  Alderman  Comte  express 
ed  his  thanks  at  finding  that  his  sug 
gestion  hod  been  so  readily  attend 
ed  to  by  the  chancellor  m  the  ex 
chequer.  /  ,  .  j 

After  a  few  worlds  from  Mr.  Rob 
son, 

Mr.  Vansittart  brought  up  i 
clause  for  allowing  to  the  Londoi 
brewers  a  drawback  of  six  penci 
per  barrel  on  strong  beer  and  ale 
and  eight  pence  to  the- country 
brewers  on  the  same  articles,  fron 
the  1st  of  May,  till  the  cth  of  Juh 
next.  This  clause  w4s  agreed  to 
and  ordered  to  make  part  of  thf 
bill  :  after  which  the  bill  was  on 
dered  to  be  read  a  third  time  tin 
next  day. 

On  the  motion  that  the  export! 
and  imports  duty  bill  be  com¬ 
mitted, 

General  Gascoyne  rose,  and.  de¬ 
clared,  that  although  he  did  nol 
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lean  to  oppose  the  bill,  it  was 
is  opinion,  that  the  duty  upon 
xports  and  imports  ought  to  af- 
?ct,  in  a  proportionate  manner, 
lat  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ailed  Ireland. 

Mr.  Vansittart  answered,  that 
be  convoy  tax  did  not  extend  to 
reland,  and  that,  nevertheless, 
uring  the  last  4  or  5  year*,  the 
ommerce  and  shipping  of  Ire- 
ind  had  not  increased  in  so  great 
.  proportion  as  those  of  Great- 
Britain. 

Sir  Robert  Peele  said,  he  could 
ee  no  reason  why  Ireland  should 
lot  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
vith  the  rest  of  the  United  King- 
lorn.  The  war  had  been  under  -, 
aken  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  as 
nuch  as  for  England.  The  con¬ 
voy  tax  did  not  extend  to  Ireland, 
3ut  the  country  was  always  told 
hat  it  was  a  war  tax,  and  of 
xrarse  would  be  temporary. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  said,  though  his  sentiments 
aad  been  exactly  the  same  with 
those  of  the  two  honourable  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  spoke  last,  yet  he 
:ould  not  possibly  object  to  the 
:ommitinent  of  the  bill.  Unless 
no  duty  should,  in  their  opinion, 
be  laid  upon  exports  and  imports, 
their  observations  were  in  some 
measure  irrelevant.  It  was  the 
earnest  wish  of  government  that 
the  public  burdens  should  be 
equally  distributed  over  every  part 
of  the  empire. 

Dr.  Lawrence  spoke  at  great 
length.  Now  when  a  completely 
new  commercial  system  was  to  be 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  when 
our  commerce  was  in  danger  from 
so  many  other  causes,  he  thought 
that  taxes  of  this  kind  should 
be  laid  on  with  a  very,  sparing 
hand.  He  likewise  maintained 
]that  the  tax,  according  to  the  pre* 
sent  plan  of  levying  it,  would  ope- 
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rate  very  unequally,  and  would 
give  America  a  vas^  advantage 
over  our  own  colonies. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  most  desirable  that  both 
parts  of  the  empire  should  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing : 
but  from  a  difference  in  wealth 
and  local  circumstances,  it  would 
be  found  in  practice,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  could  not  always  be  acted 
upon.  If  this  tax  would  produce 
no  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
trade  of  Ireland,  and  if  it  would 
be  of  real  advantage  to  Great-Brr- 
tain,  most  unquestionably  it  ought 
to  be  imposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  without  doing  this  country 
an  essential  benefit,  it  would  prove 
highly  injurious  to  Ireland,  he  was 
sure  that  from  the  well  known 
generosity  of  the  English  nation, 
ail  thoughts  of  it  for  the  present 
would  be  dropped.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  with  some  obser¬ 
vations  to ‘  show  that  the  trade  of 
this  country  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  rivalship  of  France,  or 
any  other  nation. 

Mr.  (3’Hara  begged  leave  to  re¬ 
mind  the  house,  that  though  the 
lords  and  commons  of  Ireland  sat 
here,  the  exchequers  of  both  court-- 
tries  were  different,  and  that  the 
.question  did  not  relate  to  the  trade 
of  Ireland,  as  the  tax  went  solely 
to  affect  Great-Britain. 

The  bill  was  then  committed  for 
Friday  se’nnight. 

On  T uesday,  27th  of  April,  the 
House  went  into  a  committee  on 
the  exports  and  imports  duty  bill. 

General  Gascoyne  rose,  and 
commented  at  some  length  on  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  this  mea¬ 
sure,  He  was  surprized  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
not,  in  making  this  motion,  given 
some  reason  for  the  exemption 
of  Ireland  from  these  taxes— an 
exemption  which  would  operate 
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as  a  bonus  in  favour  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  of  that 
country,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
England.  When  Ireland,  in  the 
year  178c,  was  admitted  to  a  par¬ 
ticipation  of  our  American  and 
West- Indian  trade,  it  was  by  the 
£ct  of  the  British  parliament,  under 
the  express  condition  that  duties 
should  be  laid  by  the  Irish  parlia¬ 
ment  on  all  goods  imported  from, 
and  exported  to  those  settlements,, 
equal  to  the  duties  on  the  same  ar¬ 
ticle  in  England.  It  was  admitted 
hy  all,  that  our  trade  had  been 
some  time  in  a  stagnant  state,  and 
without  any  very  flattering  pro¬ 
spect  of  a  speed  v  change.  Was  it 
prudent,  he  would  ask,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  lay  a  tax  on  the 
carrying  trade,  particularly  when 
it  was  considered  that  for  some 
years  back  we  had  employed  in  our 
commerce  not  less  than  four  foreign 
ships  for  one  English  ;  and  that  the 
foreign  seamen  who  had  been 
connected  vyith  ours  during  the 
war,,  had  been  very  materially  im¬ 
proved  ?  Those  duties  together 
would,  in  his  opinion,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  exceed  the  freight,  such  as 
In  the  c'ase  of  tallow,  coffee,  and 
other  articles.  By  the  exemption 
of  Ireland  from  these  duties,  coffee 
might  be  sold  at  Cork  at  8  shillings 
per  hundred,  less  than  the  merchant 
in  London  could  accept  for  it.  He 
hoped  the  idea  of  extending  these 
duties  to  Ireland  would  not  be 
given  up,  and  he  had  no  doubt, 
jthat  from  the  liberality  of  the  Irish 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  they 
would  cheerfully  submit  to  a  tax 
which  was  equally  to  affect  their 
British  fellow  subjects.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  statement  that  this 
measure  was  only  designed  as  a 
trial,  and  that  it  would  be  repealed 
if  found  injurious,  such,  in  fact,  was 
the  case  with  every  tax  ;  but  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  ought 


to  reflect,  that'  hen  trade  was  oncgi 
diverted  from  its  accustomed  chan-j 
nels,  it  was  very  difficult  to  recover  ! 
it  again.  He  corroborated  this  opi 
nion  by  quoting  a  recent  instance, 
when  parliament  thought  proper 
some  few  years  back,  to  prohib > 
the  exportation  of  rock  salt,  as  it 
might  be  used  in  making  saltpetre ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  from  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  which  was  in  the 
habit  of  exporting  30,000  tons  of 
rock  salt  annually,  only  180  tons 
had  been  exported  since  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace.  This  served  to  shew  the 
impolicy  of  attempting  innovations 
on  the  course  of  trade,  The  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  noticed,  that 
there  were  at  present  not  less  than 
30  trading  vessels  out  of  100,  lying 
idle  :  and  combining  this  circum¬ 
stance  with  the  number  of  our  gal¬ 
lant  seamen  who  were  out  of  emr 
ployment,  and  who,  if  not  attended 
to,  might  go  to  other  nations  to 
search  for  bread,  he  exhorted  the 
house  to  spare  commerce  until  it 
had  recovered  its  spirit  and  vigour. 
He  concluded  with  asserting,  that 
this  bill  would  lay  nearly  a  double 
duty  on  our  shipping,  if  the  expense 
of  the  several  articles  used  in  build¬ 
ing  and  repairing  ships  were  taken 
into  account,  and  that  top,  at  a 
time  when  the  value  of  our  ship¬ 
ping  was  materially  reduced. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  he  heard  the  honourable  gen-  r 
tleman’s  objections  with  regret,  as 
coming  from  the  representative  of  a 
commercial  town  which  had  flourish-  * 
ed  during  the  war,  and  had  de¬ 
rived  many  advantages  from  it.  He 
thought  no  principle  more  just, 
than,  that  those  who  had  gained  by 
the  burdens  of  the  nation,  should 
also  bear  a  proportion  of  them  j  and 
it  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  world  had  been  gainers  by 
the  war,  No  objection  had  formerly 
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made  to  this  dm,  when  im-  port  duties  on  the  raw  material,  he 
i  during  the  war  in  the  shape  thought  it  due  to  the  manufactures 
nvoy-duty :  no  objection  could  of  Great-Britain,  that  they  should 
iade  to  it,  as  during  its  opera-  experience  -a  similar  advantage  : 

>  trade,  instead  of  declining  had  but  he  would  call  on  the  honourable 
ierfully  increased.  From  the  gtntleman  to  say,  whether  Ireland 
■ns  made  in  the  last  session  had  any  material  advantage  beyond 
>arliament,  it  appeared,  that  its  due  proportion.  In  the  export 
a  average  of  six  years,  preced-  of  linen, «flax,  &c.  the  regulation 
793,  our  imports  had  amounted  which  was  applied  to  Ireland  was 
0,000,0001,  per  annum;  where-  also  applied  to  Great-Britain.  He 
n  1801,  they  amounted  to  was  indeed  unable  to  state  a  manu- 
000,0001.,  and  in  the  month  of  facture  or  branch  of  trade,  in  which 
iary,'  of  that  year  alone,  they  Ireland  was  benefited  in  any  consi- 
iased  10,000,0001.  Our  exports  derable  degree  to  the  disadvantage 
n  at  the  same  periods  had  in-  of  England.  He  wished  the  mea¬ 
led  from  6  'to  17,000,0001.  :  sure  now  before  the  house  to  be 
increase  in  number  of  our  considered  as  a  measure  of  expert? 
s  amounted  to  2798,  and  the  ment.  If,  upon  trial,  it  should  be 
ease  of  tonnage  to  365,000.  found  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Creat¬ 
ing  this  increase  the  present  tax  Britain,  he  would  say,  let  it  be  aban- 
ated,  and  yet  it  still  continued  doned  altogether.  If  on  the  con- 
3  1801.  He  was  convinced  that  trary,  it  should  be  found  beneficial, 
footing  gained  by  the  commerce  and  if  the  trade  of  Ireland  should 
rreat-Britain  was  so  solid,  that-  increase,  as  he  confidently  trusted 
ould  not  fail  to  maintain  its  it  would,  then,  in  his  opinion,  It 
md  for  a  long  course  of  years,  would  be  proper  to  try  the  same 
:  indisputable  superiority  of  our  experiment  on  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
Lufactures,  the  greatness  of  our  which  ought  to  participate  in  the 
tal,  the  credit  we  give,  and  the  b ui, then s  necessarily  imposed  oa 
ifaitli  we  observe,  must  prevent  Great  Britain,  should  its  frade  ad- 
power  in  the  universe  from  eu-  vance,  and  approach  to  tiiat  of  Eng?? 
ig  into  a  competition  with  us.  land.  The  honourable  gentleman  s 
ere  was  that  power  which  could  observations  applicable  to  Scotland 
imajid  so  many  vessels  to  carry  and  ales,  were  incorrect,  there 
commerce  to  the  most  distant  were  duties  attaching  on  articles  of 
s  of  the  world?  There  might  consumption  in  this  .country,  from 
3,  from  particular  circumstances,  which  Scotland  was  exempted.  The 
mi nution  in  some  particular  ar-  duty  on  barley,  and  on  malt  and 
?  of  our  commerce  j  buf  with  beer,  would  prove  this  assertion, 
ud  to  our  commerce  upon  the  There  was  a  difference  also  in  the 
ile,  there  was  no  reason  or  duty  on  salt,  as  it  applied  to  Eng- 
nnd  to  suppose  tor  a  moment  land  and  Scotland  ;  in  a  o t  cl  them 
l  any  diminution  would  take  were  many  instances  in  which  there 
2e,  He  denied  that  any  indul-  was  a  distinction  made  in  the  taxa- 
ce  was  shewn  to  Ireland,  further  tion,  as  between  England  and  Scol- 
1  the  state  of  that  country  re-  land,  upon  one  and  the  same  aiti? 
red  :  he,  however,  begged  leave  cle  ;  so  that  there  was  no  tounda- 
ali  the  attention  of  the  house  to  tion  for  the  distinction  in  the  pre¬ 
state  of  the  linen  trade,  and  as  sent  measure  being  unequal.  The 
and  was  not  charged  with  im-  fact  of  our  paving  ymploy.ed  foreign, 
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Instead  of  British  ships  in  our  trade, 
was  perfectly  true,  nor  was  it  at  all 
discouraging ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
proved  the  vast  increase  of  our  trade, 
so  that  our  owil  shipping  was  not 
enough  for  it.  He  admitted  that 
there  had  certainly  been  of  late,*  a 
suspension  to  a  considerable  degree* 
■Ih  our  export  trade,  which7”  iie-ac-t 
Counted  for,  by  our  merchants'  d  uring 
the  negotiation,  following  a  circuit¬ 
ous  route,  which  how  was  unneces¬ 
sary.  He  also  adowed,  there  was  at 
present  a  great  reduction- in*  tire  price 
af  freight,  which- he  admitted  would 
affect  the  ship  •  owners',-  but  not  to 
the  degree  which  the  honourable 
gentl e m an  a p p rehcnde d ,  b ecau s e 
many ..circumstances  would  go  in 
diminution  of  this  disadvantage  : 
far  .instance,  the  seamen  s  wages 
must,  necessarily  be  reduced}  as  also 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,, 
from  the  happy  change  of  seasons  : 
by;  which  it  .was  most  dear,  that  the 
expense  of  the-  outfitting  of  our 
shipping  would  be  materially  di¬ 
minished..  He  denied  that  this  was 
ahasty  measure, -as  it  had  been  al¬ 
ready  tried  for  three  years,  arid  sus¬ 
pended,  as  the  house  well  knew, 
lor  about  three  months.  He  should 
observe  hem,  that  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  propose  certain  altera^Gii/fn 
the  committee,  which,  as  far  as  they' 
went,  .  would  have  the  effect  of  en-  - 
cenraging  the  merchant  in  the  way 
of  imports  and.  exports' afro,  the  duty 
in. Certain  cases  had  been  made  to  at¬ 
tach  ad  valorem ,  but.it  was  now  in¬ 
tended  to'be  a  rated  duty,  an'd  there  ' 
w:asj  no  addition  to  the  import  duty 
beyond  a  fifth  of  the  original-' duty/- 
and  the...  reduction  on  the -article  of 
experts'  was  exactly;  hue  halfr frw  ap-*' 
plied  ta, the  trade  carried  oh  bytfiis 
country  to  .'any.  part  of -the  world}- 
E  urope  excepted.  The  augment  a-  : 
lion  .on  the  iinpbrt  twasrreally-only  • 
one-tenth,  andwhe  duty  on  bur  na¬ 
vigation  .tand  shipping*  -remainedThe  *• 
sarnie;  Under  aliXiieaecirCumsttmces,- - 
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he  did  not  think  he  should  be  justl 
fed-  in  -abating  rh  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  his  earne-t  desire  that  the  hous< 
would  neither  discourage  nor  dis 
countenance  this  bill. 

**  General  Gascoyne  rose  to  explain 
and  again  alluded  to  the  stipulation 
made  between  Great -  Britain'  pm 
Ireland,  by  the  act  of  1786,  wind 
He -considered -as-  binding  on  till 
county.  '■  * 

u  T'he  chancellor  of  the'  exeheqtie: 
begged '  to  be  heard  a  few  words 
which  escaped  -  his  recollection  wher 
he  spoke  Inst,  on  the  subject  of  the 
state  of  1  refnrid  and  Great-Britair 
in' the  year  of  ffBl*:  when  Great- 

S  .  .  •  r* 

Britain  had  -the  exclusive  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  all  colonial  affairs,'  and  conic 
regulate  -  nil  colonial  tracltfras'  six 
might  think  proper,  and  therefore 
she  could  annex  whatever  coudltibr 
she  pleased  to  any  boon  she  grantee 
to  Ireland  in  that  particular;  but  the 
case  was  now  otherwise,- for  Ireland 
was  at  t  he  present,  moment  a  brand: 
of  the  British  empire;  upon  a  foot? 
ihg  with  Great- Britain  upon  consi¬ 
deration  of  all  future  enactments  id 
these  res-pects  •  and,  therefore,  as 
she  could  neither  receive1  the  colonial; 
nor  any  other  trade,  as  a  boon,  biii 
as  making  a  part  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire,  the  same  "sort  of  terms  could 
not  now  be  imposed  to  suit  the  rela¬ 
tive  T  situation  of  the  two  countries, 
Ireland  now  received  every  thing 
upon  ah  equal  right  with  Britain  : 
or  rather  she  was  now  to  be 'Consi¬ 
dered  as  a  part  of  Britain  :  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  obtained  before  th^ 
Uni  on  was  done  away  by  that  great 
measure  itself,  except  as  f^r  as  any 
tli ihg'  was  retained  by  special  reser¬ 
vation  j  and  this  be  conceived  to 
be  a  Sufficient  answer  to  what  had 
beCn- said  on  the  act  of  1/82.  ' 

-Sir  Robert'  Peele  trusted  the  house 
would  consider  well  before  they 
sanctioned  a  measure,  which  might 
be  injurious  to  our  own  trade,  in'  a 
way 'that- would  not  be  immediately 

obvious. 
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bviotls.  It  Would  be  recollected 
Iiat  our  commerce  had  flourished, 
ad  been  carried  to  a  vast  extent 
uring  the  war,  when  it  encountered 
o  competition.  A  change  had  now 
iken  place  $  a  considerable  debt 
ad  been  incurred  in  consequence 
f  that  war,  which  necessarily  im- 
ased  an  additional  expense  on  every 
•tide  of  manufacture,  which  the 
lanufacturers  must  charge  upon  the 
archaser.  We  could  now  meet 
jr  competitors  in  foreign  markets 
i  the  ground  of  merit  and  cheap- 
iss  only;  and  if  the  consumer  could 
eet  with  articles  cheaper  than 
Lose  of  our  manufacturers;  he 
ould  very  probably  prefer  those 
hich  he  could  procure  at  a  cheap- 
rate.  It  had  been  observed  that 
e  cdurse  of  exchange  was  against 
and  it  could  not  be  otherwise, 
dess  we  could  send  our  goods  at 
cheaper  rate  to  foreign  markets, 
e  had  highly  approved  of  the  con- 
iy  duty  at  the  time  it  was  imposed, 
it  he  had  conceived  it  would  cease 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  other 
[ties,  if  necessary,  be  imposed  more 
itable  tp  the  circumstances  of  the 
untry.  .  He  objected  strongly  to 
e  partial  operation  of  the  tax. 
me  of  the  manufactures  of  Ire- 
id  had  been  nursed  with  peculiar 
re  :  the  linen  manufacture  had 
rown  this  country  out  of  all  com- 
tition,  and  the  cotton  mannfac- 
re  of  that  country  seemed  likely 
rival  that  article  manufactured  in 
eat-Britain.  Ireland  possessed,  at 
"sent,  advantages  which  this  coun¬ 
did  not,  and  he  thought  there 
.s  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  bur- 
3S  of  this  country  should  also  be 
rdens  on  that :  a  considerable  i.n- 
7  might  otherwise  arise,  and  Ire- 
d  had  no  right  to  complain.  He 
old  venture  to  say  that  lOGOl. 
ployed  in  Ireland  in  the  export 
de,  would  produce  greater  returns 
in  the  same  sum  employed  in  the 
1802,  * 
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same  way  in  this  country.  There 
were  reasons  why  the  convoy  duty 
should  not  extend  to  Ireland  at  the 
time  it  was  imposed,  as  that  coun¬ 
try  was  then  labouring  under  do¬ 
mestic  troubles,  and  ihcapabie  o£ 
commercial  exertions  ;  but  he  trust¬ 
ed  the  house  would  maturely  reflect 
before  th-y  sanctioned  the  present 
measure  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  proposed. 

.  Mr.  Corry  said,  he  would  confine 
his  observations  to  the  colonial  com¬ 
pact,  by  which  Great- Britain  had 
granted  <o  Ireland  the  privilege  of 
trading  to  colonies,  at  that  time  the 
property  of  Greats  Brit  a  In  exclusive¬ 
ly,  on  certain  conditions  on  the  part 
of  Ireland,  which  conditions,  and 
which  compact,  dependant  there-; 
upon,  she  was  at  liberty  to  adhere  to 
or  not,  as  she  thought  proper.  It 
was  discretionary  on  the  part  of  Ire¬ 
land  whether  to  adopt  the  treaty  on. 
these  conditions  or  not.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  compact  Was,  he  contended 
that  it  was  completely  abrogated  by 
the  Union,  by  which,  instead  of  a 
junction  of  the  two  crowns,  a  com¬ 
plete  junction  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  two  countries  was  effected,  and 
from  that  period  Ireland  entered  in¬ 
to  a  co^enjoyment  with  Great-Bri- 
tain  of  the  rights  and  trade  of  those 
colonies.  The  colony  compact  there¬ 
fore  no  longer  existed,  that  compact 
merged  in  the  act  of  Union,  the 
two  parties  who  entered  into  the 
former  having  coalesced,  and  become 
one  by  the  latter  compact,  arid  there¬ 
fore  any  argument  drawn  from  the 
colony  compact  in  favour  of  an  equa¬ 
lity  of  taxes  was  inadmissible.  It 
was  to  be  lamented  that  the  Union 
between  the  two  countries  could  not 
be  entirely  completed,  but  it  un¬ 
fortunately  hapened  that  their  ex¬ 
chequers  remained  distinct,  and  of 
course  that.  Which  was  the  foun* 
dation  of  all  exchequers,  was  the 
taxation  of  the  two  countries.  The 
T  honourable 
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honourable  baronet  could  not  find 
any  article  in  the.  act  of  union  that 
implied  a  a  equality  of  taxation  be- 
tween  the  two. no  entries  on  this* 

point  therefore  the  li  a ourable'  ba¬ 
ronet  was  entirely  mistaken  when, 
he  attempted  to  prove  by  the  act  of 
union  that  the  taxation  of  Ireland, 
ought,  in'  any  case  to  be  necessarily, 
equal  to  that  of. Great-Britain.  Ire¬ 
land  was  neither  able  to  bear  equal 
burthens  with  this  country,  nor  was 
she  called  upon  to  do  so.  When 
he  denied  the  necessity  for  the  taxes 
being  equal  in  the  two  countries, 
he  freely  admitted,  that  the  united 
parliament  were  completely  the  jud¬ 
ges  of  the  expediency  of  such  equa¬ 
lity  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  With,, 
regard  to  the  cotton  trade,  Mr. 
Corry  said,  he  had  drawn  some  facts 
from  the  papers  on  the  table,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  subject,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  cotton-wool  an¬ 
nually  imported  into  Ireland  was  of 
the  average  value  of  1 17,0001.  while 
the  value  of  the  coiton-wool  im¬ 
ported  into  Great  -  Britain  was 
'i,P91,91ll.  The  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nufactured  cotton,  even  including 
some  linen  exported  from  Ireland 
12,135b,  and  of  the  manufactured 
cotton  exported  from  Great  Britain 
4,175,000b,  of  which,  to  the  value 
of  140,000b,  was  exported  to  Ire¬ 
land  itself.  1  he  assurance,  that 
lOOGl  employed  in  trade  in  Ireland 
would  produce  greater  returns  than 
the  same  sum  employed  in  the  same 
manner  here,  when  coming  .from 
sqch  an  authority  as  the  honourable 
baronet,  would,  he  hoped,  induce 
capitalists  to  embark  in  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  Ireland..  by  which  means 
its  prosperity,  and  its  ressourees 
would  be  increased.  The  linen 
trade  of  Ireland  was  that  which 
ought  most  to  be  attended  to,  and 
with  respect  to, that  manufacture  he 
thought  the  two  countrieS'crnght  to 
be.,  put  upon  an  eqyial  footing,  as 


had  been  announced.  To  that,  and 
to  agriculture,  he  trusted  the.capitaL 
of  Ireland  would  be' applied  with, 
increased  exertion  and  effect. 

bir  Robert  Peel  explained." 

Lord  Sheffield  objected  to  the  bill, 
as  he  thought  the  measure  in  ques¬ 
tion  extremely  partial,  with  respect  ; 
to  Irel arid .  Tha t  con ri t r y  had  many 
local  and  other  advantages,  and 
these  duties  if  laid  only  on  this 
country,  must  operate  as  a  bounty 
in  favour  of  the  shipping  and  manu-  ■ 
factures  of  Ireland,  and  in  disfavour 
of  those  of  Gt>  at- Britain  ;  the  par-  : 
ticular  exemptions  with  which  Scot-  ' 
land  had  been  indulged,  both  be¬ 
fore,  and  since  the  union,  related, 
only  to  internal  consumption,  and . 
arose  from  the  inferiority  of  climate. 
The  exemptions  now  proposed  af¬ 
fected  external  commerce,  and  went 
infinitely  beyond  what  seemed  to  .be. 
intended.  He  agreed  that  Ireland 
was  not  to  be  taxed  in  the  same 
proportion  as  Great-Britain  ;  but 
taxes  which  operate  as  regulations, 
or  checks  to  external  commerce, 
must  be  the  same  in  both  countries, 
otherwise  the  union  might  prove  a 
ruinous  bargain  to  Great-Britain. 
He  could  not  approve  the  bill  as  it 
now' stood  as  an  experimental  mea¬ 
sure,  he  was  sure  it  would  prove 
the  worst  of  precedents,  and  the 
attempt  to  withdraw  it  odious  and 
difficult.  He  should  propose  in  the 
proper  stage  of  the  business,,  that 
the  whole  sum  intended  to  be  raised 
on  the  tonnage,  should  be  added  to 
the  .duty  on  import. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  it  was 
unnecessary  to  extend  this  tax  to 
Ireland  :  Great  Britain  found  it  ex¬ 
pedient,  in  consequence  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  the-  late  war, 
to  have  recourse  to  a  certain  tax, 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
chose  that  which  he  considered  as 
the  least  productive  of  evil.  But  if 
the  burdens  of  Ireland  were  not  co- 
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Rk tensive  with  those  of  Great-Bri- 
Lciiii,  it  was  hot  just  to  call  upon 
Ireland  to  adopt  the  same  system  of 
taxation;  Ireland  ought  nor  to  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  tax, 
f  she  could  raise  the  .supplies  in 
mother  mode,  more  convenient  to 
lerself.  This  question  therefore 
:ame  forward  more  as  a  question 
>f  revenue  than  of  commercial  re¬ 
flation.  After  the  statement  of 
lis  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Carry,' 
especting  the  cotton  duties,  was  it 
o  be  supposed  that  Ireland  could 
;nter  into  a  competition  with  the 
manufactures  of  this  country^  The 
rouse  would  be  aware  that  the  duty 
could  not  apply  to  the  trade  between 
Ireat-Britain  and  Ireland,  but  only 
o  the  foreign  trade  of  Ireland, 
chich  was  not  above  a  ninth  or  tenth 
f  the  foreign  trade  of  Great- Britain, 
aerefore,  though  this  tax  would  be 
ere  an  operative  resource,  it  would 
e  in  Ireland  an  inoperative  resource, 
nd  would  be  at  the  same  time  in- 
arious  to  the  trade  of  that  country, 
nd  should  the  trade  of  Ireland  ma- 
erially  increase,  it  would  be  in  the 
ower  of  the  house,  at  any  time,  to 
xtend  the  tax  to  that  country, 
rhenever  they  thought  it  expedient. 

Lord  Sheffield  explained.  * 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  made  an  obser- 
ation  to  prove  that  tills  tax  was  not 
funded  upon  a  new  principle,  as 
rged.  by  general  Gascoyne  :  and 
xplained  the  difference  of  the  se- 
eral  duties  between  England  and 
cot  land. 

Mr.  Burdon  said,  he  was  sorry  to 
ppose  the  speaker  leaving  the  chair 
pon  thisquestion,  but  he  could  not 
elp  opposing  this  measure,  parti- 
alarly  as  far  as  it  t elated  to  the 
fy  upon  tonnage.  It  had  been 
iid,  that  this  was  merely  an  expe- 
mental  measure,  but  he  was  sure 
is  constituents  would.be  very  glad 

this  experiment  was  not  made... 
his  duty  upon  tonnage  would  be 


felt  particularly  heavy  in  the  eastern 
ports  of  this  country,  because  the 
ships  from  these  ports  made,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  a  great  number 
of  very  short  voyages. 

Mr.  Dent  said>  he  was  aware, 
that  if  ministers  were  to  listen  to 
every  objection  that  was  made  to  a 
tax,  that  we  should  have  no  tax  at 
all.  When  the  house  was  about  to 
lay  such  a  burden  upon  our  com-- 
merce,  they  ought  to  consider,  that 
most  of  our  manufactures  were  for¬ 
bidden  in  France  :  and  information 
had  recently  been  received,  that  a 
.ship  laden  with  British  manufac¬ 
tures,  had  lately  been  obliged  to 
leave  one  of  the  French  ports.  He 
believed  that  France  had  suffered 
so  much  by  the  commercial  treaty  of 
1760,  that  she  was  not  willing  to 
make  another  commercial  treaty.  It 
had  been  said,  that,  the  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  tax,  being  extended 
to  Ireland,  was,  that  it  would  be 
wholly  unproductive  ;  if  that  was 
the  case  it  could  not  be  oppressive 
upon  the  commerce  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  if  it  was  made  liable,  to  this -tax* 
As  to  what  had  been  said  about  the 
increase  of  shipping  si-uce  the  year 
1/92,  he  did  not  think  that  was  a 
conclusive  argument,  because  since 
that  time  we  had  been  in  a  state  of 
war, and  had  almost  the  whole  trade 
of  the  world;  but  now  that  peace 
was  restored,  we  should  have  many 
rivals  in  trade. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  begged  to  be 
heard  for  a  few  moments.  Lie. had 
been  supposed  to  say,  that  commer¬ 
cial  treaties  were  of  no  use  :  that 
was  not  the  language  he  had  used. 
He  had  certainly  said,  that  in  many 
points  of  view  they  were  not  so  be¬ 
neficial  as  they -were  supposed  to- 
be:  hut  at  the  same  time  he  had 
admitted  that  in  many  other  views 
of  the  subject  they  were  extremely 
beneficial.  He  .was  ready  still  to 
contend,  that  the  success 'of  trade 
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depended  much  more  upon  capital, 
confidence,  and  industry,  than  upon 
commercial  treaties.  With  regard 
to  the  supposed  refusal  of  France 
to  enter  into  any  commercial  treaty 
with  this  country,  he  begged  to 
state,  that  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  have  renewed  the  old 
commercial  treaty  with  France  that 
subsisted' before  the  war  ;  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  occurred  in  France, 
and  also  many  objections  on  our  side 
to  the  renewal  of  that  treaty  :  the 
many  regulations  which  had  been 
imposed  in  this  country,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  wine,  must  ren¬ 
der  it  impossible  that  that  treaty 
could  be  renewed  in  the  same  form; 
besides,  there  were  other  objections 
to  it  of  a  decisive  naftire.  That 
treaty  could  not  be  renewed  with¬ 
out  our  giving  up  the  alien  laws,  and 
we  must  also  acknowledge  the  prin  ¬ 
ciples  of  the  armed  neutrality,  at 
least  as  far  as  related  to  France  ;  it 
was  true  that  our  giving  up  that 
principle  with  regard  to  France, 
veas  no  reason  for  given  it  up  to* 
other  countries.  Yet  after  the  con¬ 
federacy  which  had  been  formed 
against  us  this  war,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  asserted  by  the  powers  com¬ 
posing  that  confederacy,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  we  ought  to  adhere  to 
our  old  principles,  and  not  concede 
to  any  power  whatever.  It  was  na¬ 
tural  that  thegovernmentof  France, 
sifter  such  a  revolution  as  that  coun¬ 
try  had  experienced,  must  wish  for 
time  to  consider  upon  what  footing 
the  trade  of  the  two  countries  ought 
to  be  placed,  before  they  entered 
into  any  commercial  arrangements. 
It  undoubtedly  Was  much  better  not 
to  suspend  the  negotiation  on  this- 
account,  and  more  beneficial  to 
this  country  to  leave  that  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  s  ubseq  uen  t  arra  ngement ..  This- 
was  the  ground  upon  which  the 
present  questionnow  rested,  and  not 
upon  .any  indisposition  communi¬ 


cated  by  France  to'  enter  into  such 
a  treaty.  _  /  '  “J 

Mr.  H.  Lascelles  said,  all  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects  should  contribute 
equally  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state, 
and  obj ecte d  to  f  he  p resent  ta  x  as 
part  ial  in  its  operation.  He  thought 
there  should  be  a  difference  in  the 
tonnage  duties  on  vessels  that  made 
short,  and  those  that  made  long 
voyages. 

Mr.  Alderman  Curtis  confessed, 
he  was  not  alarmed  for  our  trade, 
nor  for  our  shipping  interest,  though 
lie  was  a  considerable  ship-owner  : 
but  he  did  not  approve  of  that  part 
of  the  bill  that  went  to  exempt  Ire¬ 
land. 

Dr.  Lawrence  said,  that  the  ar¬ 
guments  which  llad  been  advanced’ 
to  shew,  that  Ireland  ought  to  be 
exempted  from  this  tax,  appeared 
to  him  by  no  means  conclusive  :  he 
then  entered  into  an  examination 
of  the  effect  which  this  tax  would 
have  upon  our  own  tradfe,  and  con¬ 
tended,  that  in  many  instances,  it 
would  operate  most  disadvantage- 
ously.  He  alluded  particularly  to* 
the  duty  upon  naval  stores,  which 
lie  affirmed  was  '  very  injudicious; 
and  would  be  productive  of  great 
injury  to  this  country.  This  tax* 
would  be  more  severely  felt  in  this 
country,  because  there  would  be  no 
such  tax  in  other  countries,  and’ 
consequently  it  would  add  to  thb 
difficulties  we  should  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with**  before  we  could  meet  bur 
rivals  in  foreign  markets.  This  was 
called  an  experiment.  We  had  lately1 
made  an  experiment  of  peace,  and 
had  made  great  sacrifices  to  obtain 
it  5  but  he  conceived  this  was  a 
subject  upon  which  no  experiment 
ought  to  be.  made,  because  if  it 
failed,  the  country  might  feel  the- 
effects  of  it  for  centuries. 

Lord  Castlereagh  explained. 

Mr.  Alexander  repeated  many  of 
Mr.  Corry’s  observations,  and  ad- 
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[ei,  that" there  could  be  no  question 
f  competition  of  shipping  between 
England,  and  Irelaud,  though  there 
night  be  between  Ireland  and  other 
ountries,  particularly  America. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  he  always 
elf  reluctant  to  oppose  any  measure 
a  the  nature  of  a  tax,  unless  upon 
he  strongest  grounds  j  but  he  could 
iot  avoid  making  some  observations 
m  the  bill  now  before  the  house. 
twras  undoubtedly  true,  that  during 
he  war  the  shipping  of  this  country 
tad  very  considerably  increased  ;  but 
t  should  be  recollected,  that  the 
var  furnished  .em p !oy men tWor  a 
preat  number  of  ships,  particularly 
or  the  transport  service,  and  con- 
equentiy  'enabled  the  owners  to 
)ear  this  tax  much  better  than  they 
:ould  in  a  time  of  peace.  In  regard 
o  the  duty  upon  tonnage,  he  thought 
he  length  and  number  of  voyages 
nade  by.ond  vessel  in  the  course  of 
t  year  ought  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  because  a  vessel  going 
rom  the  eastern  coast  of  England 
o  Holland,  wrould  perhaps  make 
ix  voyages  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
md  would  have  to  pay  the  duty  six 
imes  over,  while  a  vessel  to  the 
Yest  Indies  or  America  would  only 
jay  the  duty  once.  It  was  upon 
his  part  of  the  subject  only,  he  felt 
tiy  difficulty.  On  the  one  handlie 
lid  not  like  to  oppose  the  speakers 
eaving  the  chair,  and  on  the  other 
land,  he  did  like  to  propose  to  di- 
ninish  any  of  the  duties,  when,  by 
he  forms  of  the  house  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  from  proposing  an  increase 
ipon  other  articles. 

The  attorney-general  said,  it  would 
jerhaps  be  better  for  the  honourable 
gentleman  to  wait  and  see  if,  in  the 
committee  upon  this  bill,  any  of  the 
luties  were  diminished,  before  he 
>roposed  going  into  a  committee  of 
vays  and  means  to  make  up  the  de» 
iciency,  by  increasing  the  duties 
^on  other  articles.  He  thought 
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this  observation  applied  to  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  other  gentlemen  to  the 
speaker’s  leaving  the  chair,  since 
these  objections  mighlT  be  obviated 
when  the  bill  was  in  a  committee. 

Mr.  Burdon  spoke  shortly  in  ex¬ 
planation,  and  stated  that  he  should 
vote  for  leaving  the  chair. 

General  Gascoyne  rose  to  explain, 
but  proceeded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
induce  several  gentlemen  10  call 
him  to  order  j  on  which 

The  speaker  interfered,  and  sta¬ 
ted  the  rule  to  be  observed  on  such 
occasions. 

General  Gascoyne  proceeded,  and 
repeated  his  wish,  that  the  propo¬ 
sition  should  be  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  ways  and  means,  in  order 
that  the  duties  might  be  ^extended  to 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Jeffery  (of  Poole)  seemed  to 
entertain  a  similar  sentiment,  and 
adverted  to  the  increase  of  Irish 
shipping,  the  cheapness  of  provi¬ 
sions,  and  low  wages  of  labour  in 
that  country,  as  reasons  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  duties. 

The  question  was  loudly  called 
for,  the  house  went  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  several  clauses  and 
provisions  of  the  bill  underwent'  a 
discussion. 

Several  amendments  and  altera¬ 
tions  proposed  by  .Mr.  Vansittart 
were,  after  a  few  observations  from 
lord  Sheffield,  Mr.  §.  Thornton, 
general  Gascoyne,  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  agreed  to  by  i  he  com¬ 
mittee.  ■ 

Mr.  S  Thornton  expressed  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  some  amendment  should 
be  introduced  upon  ffie  distinction 
between  voyages  to  countries  con: 
tiguous  to  Great -Britain,  and  those 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  as  to  the  West-Indies  and 
America. 

General  Gascoyne  said,  that  cer¬ 
tain  vessels  w'ere  liable  to  the  duties* 
which  he  was  persuaded  it  was  nc~ 
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ver  intended  to  include.  He  al¬ 
luded  to  vessels  employed  in  certain 
branches  of  the  fisheiy-,  and  which 
he  observed,  had  been  always  con¬ 
sidered  as  foreign  clearances. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
declared,  that  in  his  opinion  it  was 
but  equitable,  that  vessels  of  the 
discription  alluded  to,  should  be 
exempted  altogether :  they  should 
be  considered  as  coasters,  though 
this  did  not  regularly  appear  by  the 
general  practice  of  those  vessels,  as 
they  were  not  entered  from  one  port 
to  anoher. 

Mr.  Vansittart  declared,  that  the 
difficulties  of  regulating  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  ships  performing  long 
voyages,  and  those  made  to  ports 
in  neighbouring  countries,  were 
greater  than  was  imagined.  He 
principally  referred  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  with  America,  which 
provided,  that  no  higher  duties 
should  be  laid  on  their  vessels,  than 
the  lowest  exacted  from  other  na¬ 
tions.  This  consideration  precluded 
the  laying  a  greater  duty  on  an 
American  vessel  from  America  than 
on  a  Dutch  ship  from  Holland  An¬ 
other  consideration  against  she  in¬ 
tended  amendment  was,  that  the 
comparative  small  expenses  of  short 
voyages,  as  between  Great- Britain 
and  Holland.  France,  and  Flanders, 
and  the  kind  of  vessels  employed, 
amply  compensated  for  the  greater 
rate  of  duty  exacted,  which  as  far 
as  it  had  been  tried,  he  alleged  pro¬ 
duced  no  material  degree  of  practi¬ 
cal  inconvenience-  He  also  observ¬ 
ed,  that  the  Americans  were  now, 
in  a  great  degree,  become  the  car¬ 
riers  from  the  West- Indies. 

Mr.  Wilber  force  made  some  ad¬ 
ditional  observations  on  distinctions 
which  should  be  made  between  ves- 
vels  performing  short,  and  distant 
voyages,  and  particularly  adverted 
to  the  expenses  incurred  from  the 
iiature  of  voyages  in  the  Bal  tic  trade. 


He  dwelt  upon  the  point,  that  the 
principle  upon  which  the  amencG 
mem  proceeded,  was  clearly  reebg- 
nised  in  the  bill,  which  made  a 
distinction  in  the  rates  of  vessels 
sailing  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  beyond  that  limit,  and- those 
employed  m  shorter  voyages,  and  sq 
on.  He  therefore  was  inclined  to 
press 'an  amendment,  which  was  to 
the  following  purport  :  “  That  the 
duties  imposed  upon  vessels  sailing 
to  ports  southward  of  the  Naze  of 
Norway,  and  Northward  of  Cape 
Finisterre,  be  reduced  to  six  pence 
per  ton.” 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  he  agreed  with,  his 
honourable  friend,  that  no  advan¬ 
tage  ought  to  betaken  of  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  with  which  the  duties  were 
acquiesced  in  during  the  war.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  measure 
under  discussion,  he  had  minutely 
considered  the  subject,  and  after 
giving  as  much  attention  to  it  as  he 
possibly  could,  he  was  unable  to  de¬ 
vise  any  less  exceptionable  adequate 
means  than  those  now  under  consi¬ 
deration.  He  was  aware  that  our 
trade  to  the  north  of  Europe  was 
very  extensive;  but  in  what  instance 
was  the  rate  of  duty  found  to  ope¬ 
rate  to  its  prejudice  ?  He  referred 
to  the  arguments  adduced  by  his 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Vansittart) 
from  the  stipulations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  treaty,  which  he  thought  a 
very  cogent  one,  and  to  those,  they 
should,  under  the  present  eifeu in¬ 
stances,  make  up  their  minds  to  con¬ 
form'. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  spoke  seve¬ 
rally  in  explanation. 

Mr.  Burdon,  and  Mr  Lascelles 
made  a  few  observations,  as  did  ge¬ 
neral  Gascoyne.  Some  observations 
which  had  been  made  relative  to  a 
defalcation  which  was  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  in  consequence  of  the  war,  in¬ 
duced 
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duc'ed  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  to  remark,  that  the  late  war 
had  established  the  decided  supe¬ 
riority  of  Greet-Britain  in  point  of 
:rade,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
and  which  he  contended  would 
dearly  appear  from  a  comparison 
of  (he  situation  of  this  country  with 
an y  other  in  Europe,  and  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  relations  in  which  she 
stood  in  respect  to  them  ;  it  was 
therefore  with  hope  and  confidence 
he  contemplated  her  future  pro¬ 
spects,  and  not  with  anxiety  or  ap¬ 
prehension.  4* 

Mr.  Robson  made  a  variety  of 
observations  upon  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  the  committee,  and  was  of  opi¬ 
nion.  that  the  measure  should  be 
tried  for  one  year.  He  had  that 
confidence  in  the  liberality  of  the 
representatives  from  Ireland,  to 
think,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  they  would,  if  the  tax  was 
found  to  answer  favourably,  consent 
to  its  extension  to  their  country,  or 
agree  to  some  regulations  in  the 
way  of  a  countervailing  duty,  in  or¬ 
der  to  put  the  commerce  of  both 
countries  on  an  equal  footing.  On 
this  ground  he  would  consent  to 
exclude  Ireland  from  the  operation 
of  the  present  bill. 

General  Gascoyne  proposed  a 
clause,  the  necessity  of  which  was 
.entirely  done. away  by  the,  conclud¬ 
ing  provision  of  the  bill,  which  was 
precisely  to  the  same  effect.  The 
chairman  then  quitted  the  chair, 
and  the  house  resumed. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th  of 
April,  on  the  amendments  being 
read  a  second  time,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  observed,  that  as 
much  dissatisfaction  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  several  gent’ emeu  during 
the  debate  of  the  preceding  day,  at 
seeing  Ireland  exempted  from  these 
duties,  the  subject  had  been  more 
mitutejy  considered,  even  since  that 
day  j  and  the  result  of  that  consi- 
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deration  was,  that  a  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Carry)  had 
it  in  contemplation,  when  he  came 
forward  to  propose  the  ways  and 
means  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  to 
charge  the  exports  of  Ireland  with 
the  same  duties  that  were  by  the 
present  bill  charged  on  those  of 
Great-Brltain.'  It  was  also  the  in¬ 
tention  ot  his  right  hdnourablefnend 
not  to  press  the  exemption  from  the 
tax  on  tonnage  id  favour  of  Ire¬ 
land.  On  the  subject  of  imports  no 
alteration  would  be  made.  He  was 
ready  to  admit  that  some  difference 
of  opinion  might  very  properly  pre¬ 
vail  respecting  the  taxing  of  the 
Irish  exports,  and  that  they  might 
justly  be  made  liable  to  the  same 
duties  as  those  of  Great-Biitain  : 
but  he  was  also  convinced  that  in¬ 
ternal  taxation  was  not  applicable  to 
the  same  objects,  or  to  the  same 
amount  in  Ireland,  as  in  Great- 
Britain.  These  different  points  he 
explained  and  illustrated  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  different  articles  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  concluded  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  upon  a  fair,  and  strict 
construction  of  them,  the  exemp¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  Ireland  should  be 
done  away  as  far  as  he  had  inti¬ 
mated. 

General  Gascoyne  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  tax  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  Ireland,  by  which  his 
principal  objection  to  the  bill  was 
removed. 

Mr.  GTXara  could  not  see,  that 
whenever  an  export  duty  was  laid 
on  in  Great-Briiain,  a  similar  one 
should  be  imposed  on  the  exports 
of  Ireland.  If  the  two  countries 
were  really  united,  ail  jealousy  and 
rivalry  should  cease  between  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  only  rivalship  that 
should  now  be  entered  into,  was  a 
rivalship  between  the  united  coun¬ 
tries,  and  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Vansittart  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  this  act  should 
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take  effect,  from  the  12th  day  of 
May  next.  Agreed  to. 

Sir  J.  St.  Clair  Erskino  suggested 
the  propriety  of  reducing  the  duty 
on  hemp  imported  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sail  cloth  and  cordage  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  that  effect.  >  ,,j 

Mr.  Vansittart  resisted  the  pro¬ 
position,  contending  that  the  cor¬ 
dage,  and  sail  -  cloth  manufactory 
required  no  such  aid  now,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  pi  ic  e  of  hemp  was 
likely  to  be  so  much  reduced,  and 
when  it  was  considered  that  these 
^manufactures  h.ad  the  complete  mor 
jhopoly  of  the  British  market.  With 
respect  to  the  reported  stagnation 
of  trade,  he  maintained  that  the  re¬ 
port  was  exceedingly  exaggerated  ; 
and  from  a  comparison  of  our  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  for  the  quarter 
ending  January  1792,  and  that  end¬ 
ing  January  1802,  he  shewed  that 
the  latter  was  considerably  more, 
and  even  beyond  the  quarter  end¬ 
ing  in  January  1799-  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  concluded  with  mov¬ 
ing  a  clause  to  exempt  from  the  tax 
pn  tonnage,  shipping  employed  in 
the  fishery  on  the  Br  itish -coast,  and 
not  entering  outwards  for  foreign 
ports,  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  Wednesday,  the  14th  of 
April,  the  report  on  the  servants 
new  tax  bill  was  brought,  up,  and 
on  the  motion  that  the  bill  bp  en¬ 
grossed, 

Mr.  alderman  Curtis  rose,,  and 
proposed,  that  in  lieu  of  tire  tax  a  j 
present  brought  forward,  the  tax 
should  be  doubled  on  foreign-ser¬ 
vants,  not  that  he  meant  any  thing 
invidious  to  that  class  of  persons  ; 
bpt  he  thought  it  was  only  fair  to 
look  first  to  our  own  countrymen. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  his  honourable  friend 
had  suffered  the  proper  opportunity 
to  pass  by,  in  which  his  motion 
should  be  made,  it  was  now  aUp-  , 
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gether  outyof  time-/,  but  iMmighf- 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
measure.  However,  he  would  beg 
leave  to  remark  to  the  worthy  alder- 
man*  that  his  proposition  'Would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  a  tax  of  extreme 
harshness,  injustice,  and  inhospita¬ 
bly  towards  foreigners,  par ticu tarly 
against  ,  those  who*  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  recent  circumstances,  had 
been  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
this  country.;-  and  it  would  not  be 
less  severe  towards  thpse  gentlemen 
who  might  entertain  a  partiality  for 
foreign  servants.:  his  partiality  was: 
to  English  servants,  but  he  would 
not  therefore  assent  to  the  propriety 
of  holding  out  something  like  com-? 
pulsion  to  gentlemen  to  dismiss  ser-? 
vants  who  might  have  recommended 
themselves  by  their  fidelity  and  at¬ 
tention.  .  : 

The  bill  w^s  thpp  ordered  to  be . 
engrossed,. 

On  Monday,  the  10th  of  May,  the 
house  went  into  a  committee  of 
supply,  and  Mr.  W.  Elliott  moved  > 
that  8.8,000 seamen,  including  1 8,000 
marines  be  , voted  for  one  naomli 
from  the  22d  of  May,  to  the  • 
2 1  sf  1  of  June  inclusive.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  some  objections  from  Air.'. 
Robson,  he  said,,  that  many  of  the/ 
ships  wpre  on  distant  service,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  say  whether  a 
greater  reduction  could  be  imme- 
-  diatejy  •  effected*  a  1  b  j  i 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
made  a  few  observations  on  the  ac-^ 
tual  reduction,  in  ffie  naval  depart¬ 
ment  and  concluded  by  saying,  that 
it  was  probable;  tffe  nation  would 
not  be  burthened  with  the  support. -j 
of  the,  men,  mentioned  in  the  mot?.p 
tiom  even  for  the  jhprt  period  of  a  . 
month.,  '. .  /: 

The.  motipn,  w^s  agreed  jtp,  agfc 
were  the  follow  ing  :  :  ,  j 

•of  152,000  For, the  pay  of  88.000,  : 

•  men  for  a  month,  ike..: . 
1 67^200-;  P'cF-  fheir.  victuals.  jf 

4  2(54,000 
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204,000  For  wear  and  tear  of  vision  should  be  made  for  the  ad- 
ships.  -  jutants  and  drum -majors  of  the  dis- 

22,000  For  ordnance  for  sea-  banded  militia,  and  the  house  was 
service.  resumed. 

fThe  secretary  at  war  said,  it  was  Several  orders  being  postponed, 
>und  necessary  to  vote  the  army  or  disposed  of,  the  house  adjourned. 

;ti mates  for  a  short  time  longer,  On’ Wednesday  the  26th  of  May, 

sarly  on  the  same  scale  on  which  the  house  being  resolved  into  a 
ley  now  stock!.  However  great  re-  :  committee  of  supply,  the  chancellor 
actions  would  take  place  before  of  the  exchequer  moved/  that  the 
ie24th  of  this  month  :  amounting  1  sum  of  173,5351.  be  granted  to  bis 
y  31,5 12  men,  which  would  pro-  majesty  for  making  good  the  allow-  : 
ace  a  saving  of  <£503,483,  corres^-  ance  to  be  paid  to  the  suffering  ' 
ending  reductions  would  take  place  clergy  and  laity** of  France,  to  the  " 
i  Ireland  and  the  West  Indies*  so  sufferers  in  St.  Domingo,  to  the 
>  to  make  the  whole  number  of  American  loyalists-,  &c-.  * 

len  reduced  120,000,  and  the  an-  *Mr.  Jones  expressed  an : earnest 
ual  saving  <=£2,400,000.  He  con-  wish  that  this  might  be  the  last  votef 
luded  by  moving  that  6 1 ,000  men  in  favour  of  the  French  clergy,  who/' 

3  voted  for  guards,  garrisons,  &c.  in  his  opinion,  should  now  receive  ■ 
jt  Great-Britain,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  no  inducement  from  this  country, 
nd  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  one  month  that  could  dissuade  them  from  ie- 
om  24 >h  May,  to  23d  Juneinclu-  turning  to  their  native  soil, 
ve.  After  some  conversation  be-  The  chancellor*  of  the  exchequer  * 
veen  the  right  honourable!  gentle-  observed  that  it  must  be  as  naturally* 
lan,  and  general  Walpole,  about  the  wish  of  the  French  clergy-  to  ~ 
eeping  a  certain  number  of  men  return  home*  as  it  wks  the  policy 
i  each  troop  of  cavalry  dismounted :  of  this  country,  under  the  present 
lis  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  aspect  of  affairs,  not  to  hold  out  any*1 
dlowed  up  by  another,  voting  inducement  to’ counteract  that  wish. 
5,280  men  for  guards,  &c.  iri  Ire-  Indeed  it  was  the  intention  of  go  - 
md,  and  the  following  sums  :  vem orient  to  furnish  such  of  them" 

,  222,000  For  pay  of  guards,  gar-  as  were  desiroiis  of  retilrhing  home,  : 

risons,  &c.  in  Great-  with  four  mbnthsX  in  advance  of 
Britain.  '  y  their  hsOal  allowance, ;  ahd  so  many 

j6i,1-98  Ditto  in  Ireland.  r"':  of  them  had  already’  come  forward  " 

190,498  Ditto  in  plantations.'  ;:i  to  solicit  that  advance,  that  he  was^ 

24,400  Fencibles  in  Great- Bri-  sure  the  estimate  on  this  head  would  ' -• 
tain.  soon  be  considerably  diminished, 

42,095  Fencibles  in  Ireland.  and  that  in  the  course  of  thr&next  ’ 

Mr.  Steele,  in  the  absence' of  his  'session  it  would 'be  found  to  amount'- 


ight  honourable  friend*  thbn  movbd  to  very  little  indeOd.  - 
ho  ordnance*  and  after  hear  twenty  n  Mr*  Jbhes  said  a  few  word's  in  ap- 
peeches  from  Mr.  Robson,  and  as  probation-  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
jaany  replies  from  Mr.  Steele-  and  -lasf  spOakef  f  WhOn  Mr.  Hiley  'A'd- 
thers,  the  committee  voted  for'fhe  dingfon  observed,  that 'a  part  of  the 
ffiee  of  ordtiahce  in  Great-Britain,  vote  Wafnot  merely  an  act  -of  'hit*- 

aS-it  related'  ^ 
-ifferbrsV  :Ih 
?o boon’s  oh-' 
ndt  sonihch 

jy-j'  b  >..  /  for 


□r  one  month,  ending  me  24m  “•  minify,  but  or  Jaau^, 
uhe,  1 33,33dh  i  Ditto  for  Ireland^  toXtbO  Tt.  Doniingo  si 
-5,0001.  .  <  oiu  .n  cohsh^heJneb'  of  Mf.  I 

It  was  :  then  1  resolked, 1  that  pYod  servatioif  llidt  thbre  *wai> 


go 
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for  the  French  emigrant  s  as  appeared, 
a  part  of  die  vote  being  for  the  Ame¬ 
rican  loyalists  ;  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  said  the  expense  of 
those  loyalists  amounted  to  about 
32,0001. 

After  a  long  uninteresting  con¬ 
versation  between  Mr,  Corry  and 
Mr.  Alexander,  respecting  the  Irish 
accounts  :  who  ccmpl  med  of  the 
loose  manner  in  which  accounts  of 
so  intricate  a  nature  were  called  for  ; 
and  Mr*  Robson  and  Mr.  Jones, 
who  insisted  that  the  accounts  were 
full  of  blunders,  Mr.  Robson  defer¬ 
red  pressing  any  motion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  till  the  next  day. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Qth  June,  the 
house  went  into  a  committee  of  sup¬ 
ply,.  when  Mr.  Elliott,  after  a  short 
preface,  moved  that  70,000  seamen 
be  employed  in  his  majesty’s  service 
for  seven  lunar  months  from  the 
,18th  June,  including  14,000  ma¬ 
rines. 

Mr.  Tierney  expressed  a  wish  to 
know  what  was  meant  to  be  the 
permanent  peace  establishment  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied,  that  the  nature  of  our  es¬ 
tablishment  must  be  determined  by 
circumstances.  Such  however  was 
his  opinion  of  the  circumstances  we 
should  probably  be  in  by  another 
year,  that  he  thought  30,000  sea¬ 
men  would  be  an  adequate  number. 

There  was  then  voted, 

06  906,500  Tor  wages  during  the 
same  period. 

931,000  For  victuals. 

1,470,000  For  wear  and  tear  of 
ships. 

122,500  For  ordnance  for  the 
sea- service. 

The  secretary  at  war  then  rose, 
and  said,  he  should  endeavour  to 
state  the  army  services  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year,  as  shortly  as 
possible,  and  the  difference  between 
the  proposed  establishment  and  the 
war  establishment  as  voted  from  the 


25th  December  to  the  24th  March 
the  comparative  number  of  ther 
and  expense  would  sta fad  thus  : 


Guards,  Garrisons,  and  Plantations 

Men.  Expenses?. 
War  estab.  -  -  £.  16 1,364 
Proposed  estab.  -  95,793 


Difference  6.5,571 


£.5,432,00 

3,104,00 


2,328,00 


General  and  Staff  Officers. 


War  establishment  -  c£l40,70( 

Proposed  establishment  -  50,3CX 


Difference  90,401 


Militia  and  Fencible  Infanfry, 
War  estab.  -  -  £.103,925  J  £.2,941,80 

J 

'  The  whole  expense  under  thi 
head,  would  be  saved  for  the  re 
mainder  of  the  year. 

Offices . c£ll7,35( 

The  expense  of  the  War-Qffic< 
he  said,  was  still  very  considerable 
but  the  number  of  persons  employee 
was  no  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  There  was  a  great  arreai 
of  business  in  that  office,  but  h( 
hoped  the  time  would  soon  come 
when  a  reduction  in  the  expense  o: 
that  office  might  take  place. 

War  Establishment. 
Allowance  to  inn-keepers £'53 7, OCX 
Proposed  establishment  -  232,G0C 


Difference  305, 00C 
He  was  led  to  believe,  that  a  greai 
reduction  of  this  expense  would 
take  place  in  another  year,  wher 
the  troops  became  regularly  station¬ 
ed,  and  distributed  in  barracks.  F01 
the  present  .it  was  proposed  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  rate  of  allowance  the  same 
as  it  was  the  preceding  year,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  inn-keepers  having 
suffered  considerably  during  the  last 
year  from  the  high  price  of  every 
article  of  subsistence. 

Wat 
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War  Establishment, 
ialfpay  -  -  -  -  -d 225,000 

roposed  establishment  -  403,000 

Excess  J  78,000 
The  number  of  officers  thrown 
Don  half-pay  must,  he  observed, 
3cess'arily  be  increased,  in  consc¬ 
ience  of  the  number  of  regiments 
duced. 

War  Establishment. 

arracks . d  9.40, 000 

roposed  Establishment  -  7 40,000 

Difference  200,000 
He  should  now,  he  said,  briefly 
nail  the  more  minute  particulars 
~  the  intended  reduction. 

It  was  propos'd  to 
duce  six  regiments  Men. 
dragoons  -  -  -  5,0p5  £.262,334 

Seventeen  addi- 
)nal  battalions  of 
d  regiments  of  foot,  v- 

id  four  young  re- 
ments  to  be  dis- 

inded  -  -  -  -  20,962  580,443 

Several  of  these,  however,  he 
^served,  could  not  be  expected  to 
2  disbanded  immediately.  It  was  also 
itended  to  reduce  the  royal  garrison 
ittalion,  and  six  West  India  regi- 
lents.  The  invalids  it  was  intended 
>  reduce  altogether,  it  being  thought 
suer  to  keep  up  a  regular  infan  try, 
tan  a  corps  of  invalids,  although 
iat  body  must  certainly  be  con- 
dered  as  highly  respectable  and 
seful. 

Men. 

umber  of  invalids  7,806  £.197,005 

Foot  guards,  a  re¬ 
action  of-  -  -  -  5,475  156,335 

He  understood  that  the  Island  of 
amaica  would  contribute  to.  the 
ayment  of  the  troops  stationed  there 
or  its  ^defence,  which  would  be  a 
onsiderable  saving  to  this  country, 
die  cavalry,  which  if  was  proposed 
o  have  in  service  for  the  remainder 
f  the  year,  were  3  regiments  of 
orse  guards,  7  regiments  of  dra 
;oon  guards,  and  20  regiments  of 


dragoons.  It  was  proposed,  that 
the  establishment  of  each  regiment 
should  be  8  troops  of  bo  men  each, 
making  a  total  to  each  regiment  of 
480.  The  foot  guards  would- remain 
the  same  as  at  the  last  peace.  The 
regiments  of  foot  it  was  proposed 
to  number  from  one  to  8tg  the 
who.e  number  of  infantry  kept  up 
would  be  48,051.  The  regiment  of 
riflemen  it  was  proposed  to  keep  up. 
The  royal  waggon  corps  if  was  also 
proposed  to  keep  up  in  *ome  degree, 
as  it  was  important  to  have,  people 
of  that  description  in  our  service, 
in  readiness  at  the  commencement 
of  a  war,  the  number  proposed  to 
be  kept  up  was  2 5Q.  The  staff 
corps  it  was  also  proposed  should  be 
kept  up,  as  it  chiefly  consisted  of 
artificers,  and  from  which  much 
advantage  might  be  derived.  It 
was  proposed  to  have  oniy  four  major 
generals  in  Ireland,  one  in  each 
province,  which  was  as  small  a 
number  as  could  be  employed  in 
that  country.  It  was  proposed  to 
retain  only  three  regiments  of  foreign 
corps,  with  the  exception  of  the. re¬ 
giment  of  Meuron  ill  India,  which 
it  was  understood  would  remain  in 
the  pay  of  the  East  India  Company. 
With  respect  to  the  foreign  corps, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  disband, 
he  trusted  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  the  committee  would  induce  them 
to  make  a  liberal  compensation  to 
the  officers.  The  sum  of ^32l_,0QO, 
which  was  proposed  to  be  voted, 
included  not  only  the  maintenance 
of  the  corps  retained,  but  also  a 
compensation  for  those  disbanded. 
It  was  proposed  to  keep  up  the 
Royal  Military,  College :  upon  an 
economical  scale,  the  expense  would 
be  , '  6  3 6g  p  r  annum.  It  was  to  be 
observed  that  a  great  part  of  the 
expense  of  this  institution  was  de¬ 
frayed  by  contribution.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  keep  up ,  also  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum.  He  concluded  by 

moving 
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moving  his  first  resolution,  for  pro¬ 
viding  70,290  land  forces,  includ¬ 
ing  officers,  for  the  service  of  Great  - 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  25th 
June  1802,  to  24th  December  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Mr.  Banks,  on  the  first  resolution 
being  put,  rose  and  observed  with 
the  utmost  diffidence,  that  we  were 
now  proceeding  to  vote  under  the 
heads  of  guards  and  garrisons,  an 
establishment  of  above  70,000  men, 
including  both  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland.  Of  this  number  23,000 
might  perhaps  be  intended  for  Ire- 
land,  the  remaining  47,000  for  the 
defence  of  Great-Britain.  I  he  com¬ 
mittee  would,  no  doubt,  attend  to 
fhe  great  disproportion  between  this 
establishment,  and  that  which  took 
place  previous  to  the  late  war.  For 
many  years  antecedent  to  the  war 
this  establishment  varied  from 
18,000  to  15,000  ;  the  latter  num¬ 
ber  was  the  lowest  in  1792.  To 
what  it  was  now  to  be  increased, 
they  would  have  seriously  to  consi¬ 
der.  The  estimates  for  the  planta¬ 
tion  service,  were  also  very  consi¬ 
derably  increased.  Since,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  the  peace  establishment 
under  this  head  was  usually  from 
13,000  to  16,000  men  ;  it  was  now 
swelled  to  25,500.  He  was  ready 
to  give  his  honourable  friend  credit 
for  every  practicable  effort  of  eco¬ 
nomy  that  he  might  think  consistent 
with  security  5  but  in  framing  our 
peace  establishment,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  present  moment, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  reconcile  a 
certain  degree  of  security,-  with  the 
financial  state  of  the  country  :  that 
degree  of  security  might  be.  so  far 
Over-rated  as  to  make  the.  resources 
of  the  country  wholly  inadequate  to 
attain  it.  He  commented  -  at.  some 
length  on  our  inability  to  cover  all 
the  points  which  it  was  our  interest 
to  protect,  l  even  during  the  war, 
when  such  immense  exertions  were 


displayed  to  recruit  and  keep  -up 
formidable  military  force.  He  the 
went  into  a  variety  of  calculation 
to  prove  that  the  expense  atttendin 
the  proposed  establishment,  woul 
far  exceed  the  estimate,  and  that  w 
stood  in  a  much  better  situatio 
in  1791,  than  we  do  now  unde 
the  proposed  peace  establishment 
when  the  whole  charge  of  th 
military  establishment  would  ex 
ceed  the  same  establishment  c 
that  period  :by  3,400,0001.  Th 
navy  estimates  also  surpassed  consi 
derably  those  of  1791,  and  upon  th 
whole,  we  should  now  have  to  mee 
double  the  expense,  with  a  fund  di 
minished  by  1,300,0001.  The  esti 
mates  might  be  accurate  for  th 
present  year,  because  there  wer 
now  extraordinary  resources  to  mee 
them  from  the  income  tax,  &c.  &c 
but  these  resources  would  not  occu 
to  cover  them  for  future  years 
and  it  would  then  be  found  tha 
these  establishments  could  not  b 
supported  without  greater  expense 
than  those  they  aie  estimated  at 
He  then  adverted  to  the  ill  conse¬ 
quences  of  keeping  up  so  large  j 
peace  establishment  as  it  might  fur¬ 
nish  other  countries  with  ground! 
to  suspect  pur  sincerity.  In  his  op u 
nion,  sound  policy  seemed  to  direct 
us  to  abstain  from  such  an  extravin 
gant  establishment :  he  conceived 
there  was  much  mischief  in  the  sys? 
tem,  and  he  must  intreat  the  com¬ 
mittee  seriously  to  consider  it. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  his  honourable  friend,  who 
had  just  sat  down,  seemed  inclined  to 
consider  the  present  proposition  be¬ 
fore  the  committee,  a,s  a  ''measure 
for  the  permanent  peace  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  although  his 
right  honourable:  friend,  the  . secret 
tary  at  war,  had  endeavoured  tcv 
impress  a  very  different  idea.  I| 
the  committee  would  refer  to  the 
speech  of  that  gentleman,  they 

would 
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aid  perceive  that  the  allowance 
0,000  men ,  as  commented  on  by 
last  speaker,  was  not  proposed 
>e  voted  for  the  service  of  Great- 
lain  alone,  fcrr  present  year, 
for  Great-firitain  and  Ireland  ; 
3eing  impossible  at  present,  to 
eribe  the  specific  amount  of  force 
be  allotted  to  each.  He  there- 
i  wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
did  not  assert,  by  voting  for  the 
position  now1  before  the  com- 
itee,  that  40,000  men  was  a  force 
aally  necessary  to  constitute  the" 
l  defence  of  this  country ;  all 
t  was  meant  was  this,  that  be- 
;en  this,  and  the  period  at  which 
vote  would  terminate,  there 
uld  be  no  proper  opportunity,  in 
opinion'  of  his  majesty’s  mini¬ 
's,  of  reducing  that  number,  con- 
ently  with  the  due  care  of  the 
erests  of  the  empire.  His  right 
rourable  friend,  the  secretary  at 
r,  had  said,  that,  under  the  pre- 
it  circumstances,  a  smaller  force 
m  25,000  men  would  be  insuffi- 
nt  for  Ireland,  and  to  this  he 
mght  there  could  be  no  objection, 
to  the  number  proposed  for  the 
ntations  of  25,000  men,  it  was  to 
observed,  that  it  was  not  for  the 
inflations  merely,  or  for  the  colo- 
:s,  that  this  number  was  proposed 
be  voted  :  nor  was  the  same 
mber  merely  for  Ireland  either  : 
t  it  was  to  be  recollected,  that 
:  had  now  several  possessions  to 
te  care  of  which  did  not  belong 
us  formerly,  as  well  as  that  we 
d  given  up  many  which  we  pos¬ 
ted  by  means  of  the  late  war. 
e  liad  now  to  take  care  ot  Tfini- 
d  in  the  West,  and  Ceylon  in  the 
ist;  We  were  also  to  take  care 
Gibraltar,  and  likewise  to  protect 
id  secure  our  possessions  in  Nor  li- 
merica.  Under  all  these  circum- 
inces,  surely  it  was  the  duty  of 
inisters  to  provide  such  military 
rength  as  would  give  this  country 
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a  reasonable  degree  of  security. 
There  was  no  man  who  relied  more 
upon  the  valour  of  our  fleets  and* 
armies  than  he  did  :  but  he  was  al¬ 
so  impressed  with  this  conviction,, 
that  brave  as  our  forces  might  be, 
great,  or  consummate  as  the  skill 
might  be  by  which  they  were  di¬ 
rected,  still  we  must  always  look 
to  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  the 
people  to  give  life  and  vigour  to 
all  our  undertakings :  and  this  prin¬ 
ciple  had  been  most  conspicuous  in 
this  country,  when  most  threatened 
with  danger,  and  had  been  most  of 
all  signal  in  the  late  war.  The  cre¬ 
dit  of  this  country  was  also  great : 
itsresources  vast ;  but  with  all  these 
mighty  advantages,  for  such  they 
were,  we  could  not  be  excused  if 
we  did  not  provide  essential  means 
like  these  for  the  continuance  of  its 
safety.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  being  again  soon  involved 
in  war,  but  secure  as  he  conceived 
us  to  be  in  this  respect,  he  should 
not  suffer  that  idea  to  lull  him  into 
a  false  security,  for  that  would  be 
worse  than  a  false  alarm  of  danger.. 
The  course  which  he  wished  to  pur* 
sue,  was  a  middle  course,  which  he 
hoped  would  prevent  jealousy  on 
the  one  hand,  or  an  invitation,  by 
weakness,  tojiostility  on  the  other. 
He  then  proceeded  to  take  notice 
of  the  difference  which  the  present 
proposed  force  would  make  from 
that  of  the  war  establishment,  the 
savings  upon,  which,  supposing  no 
further  reductions  to  take  place  be¬ 
tween  this  and  Christmas  next, 
would  be  seven  millions,  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  which  would  be  in  the 
amount  of  die  army  establishment. 
His  honourable  friend  had  taken  a 
view  of  the  peace  establishment  of 
iygi,  and  he  had  given  the  com-, 
mi  tree  to  understand,  that  the  sys7 
tem  ■  Of  1791  was  that  to  which  ha 
inclined  :  that  was.  indeed  a  system 
which  'Vvas  not  liable  to  the  double 
■ »  1  ■  •  .  •"  r'  't  oh* 
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objection  of  being  too  large  for  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  too  small  for  security.  It 
certainly  was  not  too  small,  for  the 
economy  pf  which  his  honourable 
friend  spoke  ;  but,  as  to  securi¬ 
ty,  it  was  miserably  defective;  he 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  plan 
for  our  establishment  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  (but  which,  from  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  committee  must 
see,  he  would  not  define)  could  not 
be  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
establishment  of  1/91.  He  pro¬ 
duced  several  arguments  to  prove, 
that  a  large  peace  establishment  was 
absolutely  necessary  ;  he  could  not 
think  of  the  great  increase  of  our 
expenditure,  without  feeling  also 
that  our  income  had  likewise  in¬ 
creased.  Here  we  saw  indeed  an 
increase  from  14  to  28  millions. 
If  there  was  such  an  increase  in  the 
aetual  amount  of  our  charges,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  unavoidable  increase 
of  our  debt,  he  did  not  conceive 
that  this  consideration  deserved  the 
denomination  of  a  gloomy  prospect, 
■since  there  were,  on  the  other  side, 
prospects  of  a  comfortable  kind;  for 
if  our  debt  bad  been  augmented, 
imports  had  increased,  our  exports, 
our  shipping,  our  manufactures  had 
increased,  and  all  the  sources  of  our 
wealth  and  power,  as  a  nation,  had 
improved  :  and  this  in  a  manner, 
that  was  much  more  than  equal 
to  the  increase  of  our  burthens.  He 
did  [not  mean  to  under-rate  the 
pressure  of  the  burthens  upon 
this  country,  which  he  admitted  to 
be  great  5  but  he  saw  no  reason  why 
that  part  of  the  subject  should  be 
considered,  without  considering  also 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  His  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  had  said,  that  a 
greater  degree  of  publicity  attended 
the  proceedings  of  this  country  in  , 
state  matters,  than  in  any  other 
in  the  world,  and  that  this  publicity 
had  its  advantages  and  disadvantages: 
this  statement  he  allowed  to  be  true, 


but  it  was  manifest 'to  him,  that  t 
advantages  of  such  publicity,  gre; 
ly  over-balanced  its  disadvantagf 
He  never  did,  and  he  hoped  nev 
should,  use  any  violent  or  intern p 
rate  language  towards  other  power 
but  he  should  always  use  ex  pile 
language  in  conveying  whathe  meaj 
as  necessary  measures  for  the  we  1 
being  and  safety  of  this  countr 
Having  said  this  he  should  add,  tha 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  possible 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  coin 
try,  nor  indeed  to  be  in  that  state  < 
military  force,  which  all  the  con: 
mittee  (except  his  honourable  frienc 
seemed  to  wish,  between  this  tirr 
and  the  end  of  the  year,  withoi 
voting  that  which  was  now  propo: 
ed.  He  earnestly  hoped  that  th 
period  was  not  remote  when  a  larg 
reduction  would  take  place  in  oc 
peace  establishment:  he  was  of  opi 
nion  that  tfre  measure  now  propose 
was  not  more  than  was  necessary 
under  the  present  circumstances,  t 
provide  for  our  safety,  according  t 
the  principle  which,  he  apprehend 
ed,  was  the  true  guide  of  our  con 
duct. 

Mr.  Jones,  inashortspeech,  declar 
ed  himselfa  strenuous  friend  to  sucj 
an  establishment  as  the  present  cir 
cumstance  of  Europe  might  require 
and  however  convinced  he  was  of  ib 
necessity  of  economy,  he  con  id  no 
approve  of  any  economical  regula 
tions  which  would  endanger  our  se 
curity. 

Mr.  Vansittart  rose  to  cor 
rect  some  statement  made  by  Mr 
Banks.  He  said,  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  stated  the  excess  o 
the  revenue  above  the  interest  o: 
the  debt  in  J79-E  to  amount  tc 
(5,7°f),000 1.*  and  in  the  preseni 
year  only  to  5,500,0001.  By  the  ac¬ 
counts  made  up  to  April  last,  the  net: 
revenue  amounted  to  22,996;OOOl.  ; 
in  this  sum  the  customs  were  not  in¬ 
cluded,  nor  a  deduction  of  2,Q00;CQC 
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orri  bounties.  There  was  om i  t- 
so  in  the  accounts,  the  sum  of 
OOOl.  of  the  revenues  of"  1801. 
.ddition  to  this,  the  taxes  laid 
his  year  won  Id,  at  the  most 
.’rate  computation,  amount  to 
3,0001.,  and  the  land  tax  to 
3,0001. ,  making  in  all  nearly 
f  one  millions  and  a  half.  The 
est  and  expenses  of  tire  debt 
in  ted  to  21,000,0001.  from 
h  it  would  appear  that'  the 
fund  to  cover  our  expenditure 
3,600,000  instead  of 6,700,0001, 
roasted  overplus  of  1791- 
r.  Banks  said,  that  he  should 
apt  to  justify  himself  from  the 
*e  of  inaccuracy.  The  accounts 
h  lay  on  the  table  only  came  up 
nuary,  it  was  therefore  impos- 
,  in  reasoning  from  them,  to 
any  notice  of  the  loan,  or  the 
taxes,  which  did  not  then  exist, 
untended,  that  all  the  particu- 
he  had  formerly  stated,  were 
■ct,  that  the  balance  of  the  free 
rue  was  greater  in  1791,  and 
we  had  a  double  expense  on  a 
'evenue. 

r.  Robson  observed,  that  such 
sormous  establishment  could  not 
tckoned  one  of  the  blessings  of 
e.  The  resolution  was  then 
ed. 

re  secretary  at  war  then  moved 
oliowing  sums  : 

•4,000  For  the  pay,  &c.  of  the 
army  in  England  for 
six  months,  from  the 
25th  of  June,  to  the 
25th  of  December. 

(9  350  Ditto  for  Ireland. 
i2, 384  For  troops  in  the  plan¬ 
tations. 

3,297  For  corps  employed  in 
recruiting  for  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

<7> 299  For  {he  pay  of  dragoons 
employed  in  India. 


c£77,500  For  the  recruiting  ser¬ 
vice  inGreat-Britain. 

174,000  For  the  recruiting,  ser¬ 
vice,  contingencies, 
watch-coats,  &c.  in 
Ireland. 

13,487  For  the  general  and 
staff  officers  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

13,868  I)itto,  Ireland. 

7,981  Ditto,  Scotland. 

27,664  Allowance  to  supernu¬ 
merary  officers. 

1,200  Ditto,  Ireland. 

5,191  For  expenses  in  tine  mus¬ 
ter- master's  depart¬ 
ment  in  Ireland. 

140,000  Allowance  for  small 
beer,  &c.  to  the  troops 
in  England. 

60,313  Ditto,  Ireland. 

35,250  Allowances  to  reduced 
officers  in  the  army 
and  marines. 

6,212  Ditto,  Ireland. 

144,500  Half-pay  to  land  forces 
and  marines. 

45,245  Half- pay  and  allowance 
to  reduced  officers. 

166,111  In  and  out  pensioners  of 
Chelsea  hospital. 

I7>231  General  staff. 

26,214  For  die  support  of  Kil- 
mainham  Elospitah 

72,000  For  the  pay  of  volunteer 
corps  of  eavalry  and 
infantry  in  England, 
from  the  25th  of 
March,  to  25th  of 
May,  1802. 

68,926  Ditto,  Ireland. 

16,170  To  officers’  widows  in 
England. 

3,873  Ditto,  Ireland. 

296,291  Barrackestablishment  in 
England. 

136,999  Ditto,  Ireland. 

753  Officers,  formerly  in  the 
service  of  the  States 
General. 

321,300  Foreign  corps. 


£  6,369 
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of  6,309  Support  of  militaryc  ol- 
lege. 

13,000  To  the  royal  military 
asylum. 

100,805  Civil  officers  attached 
to  the  army. 

16,191  Fcir  the  support  of  hos¬ 
pitals,  &c.  &c. 

After  some  objection  made  by 
Mr.  llobson,  which  was  replied  to 
by  the  secretary  at  war,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  agreed  to. 

The  secretary  at  war  moved,  that 
the  sum  of  6,369!.  be  granted  for 
the  military  college.  Mr.  Robson 
here  objected  to  the  appointment  of 
a  secretary,  paymaster  and  treasu¬ 
rer,  particularly  the  latter,  which, 
for  so  small  a  sum,  he  said  could 
not  be  necessary. 

The  secretary  at  war  said,  that 
such  officers  were  necessary,  and 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to.  He 
then  moved,  that  the  sum  of  13,0001. 
be  granted  for  the  royal  military 
asylum  at  Chelsea. 

After  a  few  ^vords  from  Mr. 
Robson,  and  general  De  Lancey, 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  secretary  at  war  moved,  that 
the  sum  of  16,191b  be  granted  for 
medicines, bedding,and  hospital  con¬ 
tingencies,  &c.  in  Ireland.  Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Serjeant  then  moved  the 
resolutions  for  the  ordnance  ser¬ 
vice,  when  0ie  following  sums  were 
voted: 

£ 2/2,266  For  the  ordnance  of 
Great-Britain. 

1/,0S8  To  cover  a  sum  voted 
for  this  service  in 
1 800,  and  never  made 
good. 

102,917  Ditto,  1801. 

5 3/)/ 6  Ordnance  of  Ireland, 
for  six  months. 

These  votes  called  forth  further 
animadversion  from  Mr.  Robson,  to 


whom  Mr.  Corry  replied. j  he  1 
moved  the  following  resoluti 
which  were  agreed  to  : 

af372,i38  For  Irish  treasury  1 
which  became  di 
1802. 

1,2 75  For  compiling  jour; 

ahd  making  an  ir 
to  that  of  the  h< 
of  lords,  in  Irelar 

6,951  For  printing  journal 
the  house  of  c 
mons,  in  ditto; 

6  584  For  preparing  ditto. 

Mr.  Corry  afterwards  move 
great  number  of  small  sums  to 
fray  expenses  of  a  local  nati 
when  the  house  resumed,  and 
report  was  ordered  for  the  next  < 
On  Friday,  the  11th  of  June, 
house  having  resolved  itself  in 
committee  of  supply  j  the  chan 
lor  of  (he  exchequer  said,  the  art 
of  charge  to  'which  the  first  rest 
tion  referred,  was?  for  making 
the  deficiency  of  the  con-solid: 
fund  up  to  tlie  5th  of  April,  l£ 
Out  of  3,100,000  b,  the  actual  ! 
plus  of  the  consolidated  fund 
to  that  time,  was  no  more  t 
474,o6o  h,  and  it  was  his  duty, 
fore  he  asked  of  the  committee 
come  to  any  resolution  to  make 
the  deficiency,  to  explain,  as  s; 
factorify  as  he  was  able,  the  cai 
that  had  occasioned  that  deficiei 
which  arose  from  (lie  iahd  tax,  f 
ments  in  advance  made  to  a  co 
derable  extent  for  the  wet  doi 
and  other  heads  of  expenditi 
into  the  particulars  of  which, 
said,  he  was  ready  to  enter,  if 
cessary.  He  observed  that  last  yi 
when  his  right  honourable  fri< 
brought  forward  his  budget, 
stated  a  discount  of  5  per  ct 
which  it  was  agreed  to  allow 
contractors  for  the  loan  for  profi 
payment,  and  which  brought  a  la: 
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portion  of  that  loan  speedily  into 
the  exchequers  He  observed  also, 
exchequer  bills  were  issued  in  1801, 
for  which  no  taxes  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  .before  April  last,  and  the 
debt  thus  created  in  November 
last  upon  which  interest  -arose  im¬ 
mediately,  was  another  cause  of  de¬ 
ficiency.  Another  head  arose  out 
of  the  suspended  payments  from 
Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  and 
which  was  engaged  to  be  received 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
These  articles  taken  together,  made 
up  a  sum  of  2,943,2561.  To  this 
it  was  . but  fair  to  add  the  loss  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  stoppage  of  distille¬ 
ries  :  for  this  loss  to  the  revenue 
be  must  take  a  conjecture,  and  he 
should  state  that  at  400,0001.  ;  this, 
added  to  the  amount  of  the  other 
5  item*,  created  a  sum  of  3,526,000k 
to  which  was  to  be  added,  the  de¬ 
ficiency  on  the  income  bill,  &c,  &e. 
He  then  recapitulated  the  items  to 
which  he  had  referred,  and  explain¬ 
ed  the  reason  for  the  deficiency,  on 
account  of  which,  the  first  resolu¬ 
tion  was  necessary  :  which  was, 
that  2,6/6,0801,  l/s.  JO|d.  be 
granted  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
at  the  consolidated  fund.  The  next 
resolution  applied  to  exchequer  bills 
autstanding,  and  issued  on  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  aids  of  1800,  the  amount 
af  which  was  1,066,493k  7s>  l|d. 
being  the  sura  paid  out  of  die  public 
money  for  foreign  subsidies,  &c. 
The  next  was  for  bills  drawn  on  ac¬ 
count  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
which  became  due  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  amounting  to 
30,000  k  The  next  was  for  the  im¬ 
portation  of  corn,  malt,  and  rice, 
into  Scotland,  which  amounted  to 
22,082  1.  The  next  was  for  the  re¬ 
pairs  of  military  roads  and  bridges, 
in. Scotland..  The  usual  grant  upon 
this  head,  was  5,000  k,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  it  was  prpposed  to  grant 
6,012 1.  }4s,  1,012k  14s.  was 
1802. 
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paid  by  the  executors  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Preston.  The  next 
was  the  amount  of  the  annual  vote 
for  the  board  of  agriculture,  which 
was  the  sum  of  3,000k  The 
next  was  for  the  support  of  the 
Veterinary  College,  which  was  the 
sum  of  1,500  k  The  next  was  for 
the  support  of  the' British  Museum, 
which  ».vas  3,000  k  The  next 
was  to  the  governor  and  company 
trading  to  the  Levant,  &c.  which 
was  the  sum  of  5,000  k  The 
next  resolution  was  a  sum  o£ 
1,108  1.  1 6  s.  which  he  proposed 
to  be  allowed  to  Mr.  James  Ed¬ 
wards,  on  account  of  a  forfeiture 
be  incurred,  by  means  of  the  non- 
payment  of  instalments  to  be  made 
by  him,  pursuant  to  his  engage¬ 
ments  on  the  loan  of  179  A  The 
above  sum,  which  he  actually  paid, 
became  forfeited  to  die  public  by 
reason  of  the  non-payment  of  the 
remainder.  He  briefly  stated  the 
case,  saying,  that  Mr.  Edwards 
was  a  subscriber  to  the  loan  of 
1795  :  he  paid  the  proper  propor¬ 
tion  of  that  lean  as  the  first  instal¬ 
ment,  but,  from  ill-health,  being 
induced  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom, 
he  left  the  money  at  his  bankers 
for  the  purpose ,  of  ■  making  good 
tlie  remaining  payments  as  they 
became  due  :  he  left  the  business 
in  .  charge  with  his  aged  parent, 
who  happened  to  be  very  infirm  : 
when  these  instalments  became 
due,  they  were  not  paid,  by  which 
Mr.  Edwards  incurred  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  this  sum  of  money  :  not 
owing  to  any  fault  of  his  own,  but 
to  his  misfortune,  arising  out  of 
the  infirmity  of  his  parent.  He 
hoped  the  committee  would  be 
of  opinion  that  he  had  stated  a 
case  which,  constituted  a  claim, 
not  merely  on  the  liberality,  but 
also  on  the  justice  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  He  then  moved,  •  —That 
a  sum  not  exceeding  2,676,600k 
Q  be 
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be  granted  to  make  good  deficien-  the  following  resolutions,  for  th* 
cies  of  the  consolidated  fund,  &rc.”  following  purposes : 
which  was  carried,  as  were  also 


j,c66,493 

7 

30,000 

0 

22,082 

9 

6,012 

14 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

Ct 

0 

3,000 

0 

1 1  For  the  payment  of  exchequer  bills  for  the  yea 
i  Boo,  by  way  of  aid  for  foreign  subsidies,  &c. 

o  For  the  amount  of  bills  drawn  on  account  c 
New  South  Wales,  to  become  due  in  1802. 

8  For  the  importation  of  corn,  meal,  Hour,  am 
rice  into  Scotland,  in  the  year  1802. 

1  For  repairing  military  roads,  bridges,  &c.  i; 
North  Britain,  for  the  year  1802. 

o  For  the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  1802. 

o  For  the  support  of  the  Veterinary  College,  fo 
1802. 

o  For  the  support  of  the  British  Museum,  fo 


1802. 

-,000  o  o  For  the  support  of  the  Levant  trade,  for  1802.. 
1,108  o  o  To  pay  Mr.  £d wards’  money  advanced  by  hir 

on  the  loan  of  1795?  and  forfeited  for  want  c 
future  payments. 


These  resolutions  being  carried, 
Lord  Castlercagh  proceeded  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  subject  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company,  which  had  long  been 
favoured  by  the  protection  of  par¬ 
liament.  He  should  first  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  the  question  he 
now  submitted  to  the  committee 
was  in  no  degree  connected  with 
the  abolition  or  the  continuance  of 
the  slave  trade.  The  object  for 
which  the  company  was  originally 
instituted,  had  in  a  great  measure 
failed  :  and  it  became  an  object 
now  to  cultivate  certain  lands  up¬ 
on  the  coast,  and  we  had  the  com¬ 
fort  to  reflect,  that  many  of  our 
productions  would  grow  there. 
There  was  another  point  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  that  was,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  which  the  natives 
had  proved  themselves  to  be  capa¬ 
ble,  by  means  of  education.  It 
appeared  to  have  a  great  influence 
on  their  minds:  in  support  of  this 
assertion,  he  brought  many  argu¬ 
ments  :  and  therefore  thought,  that 
a  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  minds  of  the  Africans  would 


be  advantageous  to  tins  country 
lhe  noble  lord  then  proceeded  t 
observe,  that  a  body  of  men  ha 
been  brought  from  Nova  Scotia  t 
the  number  of  1200,  and  anothc 
body  of  55Q  Maroons  had  bee 
brought  to  this  colony,  which  ha 
incurred  an  expense  of  10,000 
and  which  required  to  be  provide 
for.  In  a  word,  there  was  no\ 
no  medium  between  voting  th 
sum  which  he  should  propose,  t 
put  the  company  in  a  proper  situs 
tion  to  go  on,' or  giving  the  ct 
lony  entirely  up.  He  conclude 
with  moving,  that  10,000 1.  b 
granted  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  the  civil  establishment  of  th 
Sierra  Leone  Company,  See. 

General  Gascoyne  objected  f 
the  motion,  and  said  that  after  th 
experience  of  eleven  years,  it  wa 
now  proved  that  the  company  ha 
totally  failed  in  the  objects  the 
professed  to  have  in  view.  The 
had  neither  succeeded  in  civilizin 
any  considerable  portion  of  th 
natives,  nor  had  they  made  an 
progress  in  exploring  the  interic 
of  the  country.  The  only  nr 
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ivemcnt  in  the  manners  of  the  After  a  few  more  words  from 
ryes  was  in  the  taste  they  had  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr. 
juircd  lor  brandy,  which  was  Thornton, 

iotd  the  only  kind  of  specie  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
company  employed.  A  said,  the  success  of  this  establish- 
at  deal  had  been  said  of  the  ment  was  undoubtedly  precarious ; 
uliy  situation  ot  the  settle-  but  not  more  so  than  every  in- 
at  :  but  the  number  of  deaths  stance  of  this  kind.  It  was  im- 
ich  had  taken  place,  particular-  possible  not  to  be  highly  gratified, 
.mong  the  soldiers  provided  for  with  even  the  possibility  of  intro- 
defence,  led  to  a  very  opposite  ducing  those  benefits  among  the 
chisioil  :  and  he  begged  the  natives  of  Africa,  which  it  was  the 
se  seriously  to  consider  the  object  of  the  company  to  produce* 
are  of  the  report,  before  they  It  was  to  be  considered  also,  that 
s  lavishly  voted  away  the  pub-  the  port  of  Sierra  Leone  afforded 


noney. 

Ir.  Dent  was  on  the  same  side, 
contended  that  experience 
fully  demonstrated  the  im- 
iticabilitv  of  the  projects  of  the 
pany. 

Ir.  Law  was  of  the  same  opi- 
i,  and  thought  the  settlement 
better  be  withdrawn. 

Ir.  H.  Thornton  vindicated  the 
pany,  and  supported  the  cha- 
er  ot  the  establishment.  He 
id  the  various  difficulties  with 
:h  the  company  had  to  con- 
:  they  had  renounced  indeed, 
rospect  ot  profit,  but  they  had 
given  up  the  great  design  of 
savouring,  by  their  exertions, 
troduce  some  portion  of  light 
a  quarter  of  the  world  which 
been  for  ages  the  seat  of  igno- 
e  and  barbarity.  The  morta- 
prevalent  in  the  settlement 
complained  of,  but  he  would 
,  that  out  of  i  ioo  Nova  Sco- 
ittlers,  one-tenth  had  died  on 
#  first  arrival,  and  there  now 
■ined  about  991,  which  proved 
for  several  years  they  had 
ly  kept  up  their  numbers. 

‘  Robert  Buxton  thought  the 
l)  had  hardly  had  a  lair  trial, 
that  the  house  would  not  do 
:e  t0  themselves,  if  they  did 
>romote  the  object  of  the  es- 
ffiment. 


a  protection  to  our  ships,  which 
was  not  to  be  found  on  any  other 
part  ot  the  coast  of  Africa.  He 
considered  himself  as  warranted 
upon  public  grounds,  in  support¬ 
ing  this  proposition. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Rose  moved,  that  to  defray 
the  expense  of  repairing  the  church 
of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
there  be  granted  4,500  1. 

Alter  a  short  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Banks,  the  chancellor 
ot  the  exchequer,  Sir  Robert  Bux¬ 
ton,  and  Mr.  Rose,  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

This  motion  being  agreed  to, 
the  house  was  resumed. 

On  Monday  the  14th  of  June,  the 
house  went  into  a  committee  of 
supply,  when  the  following  sums 
were  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Sergeant. 

c£  657,216  For  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  navy  for 
seven  lunar  months* 
from  the  8th  June. 

360,233  Extraordinary. 

608,540  Transports  and  prison¬ 
ers  of  war. 

12,000  Sick  prisoners  of  war. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  rose  to  move  the  remain¬ 
ing  votqs  of  supply  for  the  present 
year.  The  first  article  he  should 
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mention,  was  the  amount  of  the 
valuation  of  the  Dutch  ships  which 
surrendered  to  vice-admiral  Sir 
.Andrew  Mitchell,  in  the  New 
Deep,  on  the  30th  August,  1 799* 
He  stated  many  particulars  re¬ 
specting  these  ships :  but  said  that 
the  whole  expense,  might  not, 
perhaps,  be  liquidated  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  vote.  The  next  article  was 
for  secret  service  money,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year:  the  next 
for  the  army  extraordinaries,  which 
be  was  sorry  to  say,  would  be  a 
large  demand,  and  that  perhaps, 
a  still  larger  sum  might  be  requir¬ 
ed.  He  mentioned  the  next  arti¬ 
cle  with  very  different  sensations, 
as  it  would,  afford  an  addition  to 
the  comforts  of  that  most  meritori¬ 
ous  set  of  men,  the  naval  officers. 
The  new  regulations  extended 
only  to  officers  on  half-pay.  The 
admiral  of  the  fleet  was  henceforth 
to  have  3}.  a  day,  instead  of 
al.  10  s.  and  the  other  admirals 
raised  in  proportion.  The  cap¬ 
tains  at  the  top  of  the  list  were  to 
have  12  shillings  a  day,  instead  of 
jo.  The  number  of  them  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  rest  of  the  900 
raised  to  six  and  six  pence.  Of 
the  2,400  lieutenants,  200  instead 
of  100  were  to  have  5  shillings  a 
day,  the  intermediate  classes  would 
be  raised  in  proportion,  and  the 
remainder  were  to  have  3  and  six 
pence.  Boatswains,  gunners,  and 
other  warrant  officers,  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  similar  augmentation. 
There  were  then  voted — 
*£199,812  Bor  the  amount  of  the 
valuation  of  the  Dutch 
ships,  & c. 

90,000  Secret  service  money, 
'r, 290.  Police  office. 

1,184  For  the  prosecution  of 
George  Stratton,  Esq. 
and  others,  who  eon- 
*  spired  to  remove  lord 


Pigot  from  then  gt 
vernment  of  Madras 
The  right  honourable  gentlema 
stated,  that  this  sum  had  long  bee 
in  dispute  between  gotrenimer 
and  the  East- India  company,  bi 
it  had  at  last  been  discovered  th? 
the  prosecution  was  commence 
in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  tb 
house  of  commons. 

^3, 903  To  the  Sierra  Leon 
company  to  defray  tf 
expense  of  transpor 
ing  the  Maroons. 

11,948  For  the  expense  of  if 
commissioners  a] 
pointed  under  tl 
American  treaty.  • 
4,603  Printing  the  two  la 
volumes  of  the  Jou 
nals. 

12,000  Printing  the  votes 
the  present  session. 
4)797  Printing  the  public  r 
cords. 

615  The  expense  in  takii 
the  population  of  G 
Britain. 

19,991  The  repairs  and  i 
terat.ions  in  the  h 
houses  of  parliarae 
in  consequence  of  t 
Union. 

698  Removing  the  offic 
of  the  Duchy  of  Coi 
wall,  to  make  ro< 
fdr  the  auditors 
public  accounts. 
1,000,000  The  extraordinaries 
/  the  army. 

30,000  Additional  half-pay 
the  officers  of  the  ns 
for  seven  months, 
30,000  For  civil  conting' 
charges  in  Ireland  :  on  the  mot 
of  Mr.  Corry,  and  after  a  1c 
conversation  between  him  £ 
Mr.  Tierney, 

The  resolutions  totn  repor 
the  next  day.  ■ 
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The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
id,  he  wished  to  recapitulate  the 
ads  of  supply,  and  ways  and 
sans,  to  give  a  general  view  of 
3  financial  proceedings  of  the 
esentsession.  He  likewise  show- 
the  saving  that  would  be  gain- 
by  the  reduction  that  had  taken 
ice  in  consequence  of  the  peace. 
13,833,573  For  the  navy,  in¬ 
cluding  2  millions 
for  the  interest  of 
the  navy  debt, 
there  had  been 
voted, 


£  10,297,790  For  the  army  ui 

Great-BHtain. 

2,640,173  For  the  army  in  Ire*- 
land. 

I>193>274  Ordnance  in  Great- 
Britain. 

203,076  Ordnance  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

1,194,980  For  miscellaneous 
services  in  Great- 
Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land. 

1,620,000  For  corn  bounties 
up  to  the  20th  of 
March. 

363,338  Permanent  grants. 


icse  were  the  articles  borne  jointly  by  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  they  amounted  to  rather  more  than  £ 
ipse  borne  separately  by  England,  were  deficient  in  the 
malt,  1800  -  -  -• 

terest  and  discount  on  exchequer  bills  -  - 

be  civil  list  debt  -  -  -  -  -« 

A  small  proportion  of  this  was  to  be  borne  by  Ireland, 
z.  for  the  arrears  which  had  accrued  during  the  last  year, 
d  early  next  session  he  should  move  for  a  committee  to 
dance  the  accounts  between  the  two  countries. 

0  pay  off  exchequer  bills  in  the  hands  of  the  bank 
eficiency  in  the  convoy  tax 
>r  reduction  of  the  national  debt  -  ■* 

tying  off  exchequer  bills  issued  in  virtue  of  two  acts 
passed  in  the  39th  and  40th  of  the  king 
eficiency  in  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund 
'aking  an  aggregate  of  somewhat  above 
wo* seventeenths  of  the  thirty-one,  and  two-seventeenths 
of  a  part  of  the  arrears  of  the  civil  list  would  be  borne 
by  Ireland.  These  two  sums  might  be  taken  at 
eaving  a  remainder  to  be  borne  by  Great  Britain  of 

To  provide  for  this,  there  had  been  voted, 
he  pensions  and  malt  duties 
he  lottery  *.  - 

lrplus  subscription  on  funded  exchequer  bills 
lrplus  grants  >  - 

he  residue  of  the  subsidy  to  Portugal  -  - 

lrplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  for  the  year  1802 
xChequer  bids  to  be  charged  on  the  first  aids  granted  next 
session  v 

xchequer  bills  to  pay  the  debt  due  to  the  bank 
lie  loan  -  -  -  - 


3  1,000,00a 

429,774 

V37>o73 

990,053 


3,000,000 

410,000 

200,000 

1,066,000 

2,676,280 

41,000,000 


3^15,763 

37,352,966 

v  v 

2,750,000 
370,000 
188,875 
1 14,000 
99,876 
4,500,00® 


5,000,000 

1,500,000 

23,000,000 


In  all 


0  3 


37n22?75° 

Add 
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Brought  forward 
Add  to  this  the  sum  contributed  by  Ireland 


.  £  37n22>7y° 
-  3,8  r  5,763 


The  whole  amounted  to  -  4tj33^55i3 
The  whole  supply  was  -  41,168,632 


Thus  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  ways  and  means,  of  -  169,831 

He  would  now  state  the  saving  that  would  accrue  from 
the  reductions  -that  had  taken  place.  He  ought,  however, 
to  premise,  that  this,  in  some  instances,  might  at  first  turn 
out  more  ostensible  than  actual. 

For  the  navy,  there  had  been  voted  in  1801  -  i9»PI2>22'/ 

For  the  present  year,  only  -  -  ■  -  1 1  7 3 ® 3 

A  saving  of  nearly  -  8,ooo,oc< 


For  the  army,  iSor 
For  the  present  year 


1  8,997,6  k 
10,906,41, 


A  saving  of  rather  more  than  -  8,000,001 

The  extraordinaries  voted  he  feared  would  not  cover  the  -  — — . 

real  expenditure,  and  this  seeming  saving  might  be  consi¬ 
derably  diminished. 

For  the  ordnance  in  1801  -  -  ” 

For  the  present  year  -  -  -  I>395’31 

A  saving  of  about  -  6co,oc 


Miscellanies  in  i8ci  -  -  ~  -  T 50,00 

The  present  year  -  -  ,  ~  I>I94>oC 

Here  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  but  it  was  to  be 
accounted  for,  from  the  allowance  for  the  Dutch  ships,  and 
other  causes,  which  would  not  recur. 

The  whole  sum,  voted  for  army,  navy,  &c.  in  1801,  was  -  40,799,0c 
The  present  year  -  25,175,12 


Making  the  immense  difference  of  -  i5»^23j^1 

This  was  no  doubt  gratifying,  but  when  the  saving  was 
so  prodigious,  it  might  be  asked,  how  had  such  a  loan  been 
found  necessary  ?  In  winding  up  the  expenses  oi  war,  many 
great  and  unforeseen  demands  flowed  in.  Provisions  had 
this  year  been  made  for  many  charges  incurred  during  the 
last. 

There  had  beeh  voted,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the 

malt  tax  -  -  429>7! 

To  pay  exchequer  bills  issued,  charged  upon  the  aids  of 

this  session  -  -  -  -  i,i66,o< 

Deficiency  in  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  -  -  2,676,2! 

Interest  on  exchequer  bills,  discount  on  the  loan  of  1801,  &c.  1,945*5 
Arrears  of  the  civil  list  -  *  -  99°»° 

Exchequ 
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exchequer  bills  to  the  bank  - 
deficiency  in  the  convoy  tax  - 
dorn  bounties  - 

discount  lor  prompt  payment  on  (he  loan  of  1S01 
?o  fund  exchequer  bills  - 


-  £  1,500,000 

-  410,000 
1,690,000 

-  2,155,190 
-  8,700,000 


Altogether  -  21,662,994 

Deducting  the  five  millions  of  exchequer  bills,  which  he 
^as  about  to  propose,  and  for  which  he  took  credit,  there 
vould  remain  sixteen  millions  paid  from  the  resources  of  the 
iresent  year,  though  expended  in  former  years.  He 
egged  it  to  be  remembered,  that  he  had  provided  taxes 
onsiderably  beyond  the  amount  of  the  loan,  so  that,  if  things 
hould  t  urn  out  not  so  favourable  as  there  was  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect,  still  no  deficiency  would  be  found. 

The  permanent  taxes,  produced  -  32,853,000 

The  interest  of  the  debt,  amounted  to  -  -  23,520,000 


So  that  a  remainder  was  left,  applicable  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  year,  of  -  9,332,999 


By  the  report  of  the  finance 
ommittee,  it  appeared,  that  in 
786,  the  remainder  was  less  than 
,ooo,oool.  and  in  1792,  that  it 
^as  only  6,500,000k  ;  a  great  in- 
rease  of  charge  would  now  be  felt, 
-dependent  ly  of  an  increased  esta- 
lishment,  from  the  increased  ex¬ 
cuse  of  keeping  up  an  equal  one. 
>ut  there  would  be  three  millions 
pplicable  to  this  increase.  He 
rusted  that  our  revenue  would 
npfove,  but  allowing  it  to  remain 
Lationary,  still  we  had  nothing  to 
iar.  It  was  indeed  gratifying, 
rat  at  the  end  of  a  war,  in  which 


so  much  treasure  had  been  spent, 
we  should  be  able  to  raise  a  large 
loan  on  such  favourable  terms : 
that  we  should  clear  off  charges 
incurred  in  former  years — that  we 
should  still  have  a  considerable 
surplus— and  that  we  should  see 
nothing  around  us  but  prosperity 
and  happiness.  :The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  concluded  by  mov¬ 
ing,  that  towards  raising  the  sup¬ 
ply  granted  to  his  majesty,  the  sum 
of  5,000,000k  be  raised  by  loan  011 
exchequer  bills,  to  be  charged  on 
the  first  aids  granted  next  session 
of  parliament. 
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rpHE  connexion  established 
A  with  the  sister  kingdom  by  the 
legislative  union  has  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  some  little  perplexity  with 
respect  to  the  public  accounts. 
We  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  draw  the  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  to  preserve  it ;  and  if, 
with  respect  to  some  articles,  the 
accounts  of  the  two  nations  appear 
implicated  with  .each  other,  winch 
is  particularly  the  case  with  re¬ 
spect.  to  a  part  of  the  military  ex¬ 
penditure,  still  as  the  budgets  are 
separate,  a  general  distinction  may 
be  observed.  -  . 

On  the  24th  of  November  Mr. 
Corry  rose  and  observed,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  orders  of  that 
bouse  on  the  3d  instant  orders  had 
been  of  course  forwarded  to  the 
official  departments  in  that  part 
pf  the  united  kingdom  called  Ire¬ 
land,  for  the  return  of  estimates 
of  the  public  expenditure  for  the 
three  months,  commencing  1st 
January  1801:  and  the  usual  re- 
)  turns  had  been  made  in  pursuance 
thereof.  But  as  the  forms  of  those 
returns  differed  materially  in  the 
two  countries,  as  services  in  Ire¬ 
land,  which  were  deemed  of  the 
first  publicity  and  importance,  must 
be  considered,  accordingly  to  the 
usage  of  the  British  parliament,  of 
a  private  nature,  and  as,  by  the 
same  usage,  the  grants  for  pur¬ 
poses  considered  as  public  service, 
Were  voted  on  estimate,  while 
those  of  a  private  nature  were 
voted  on  petitions,  the  returns 
piade  from  the  public  offices  in  Ire¬ 
land,  were  consequently  liable  to 
be  considered  as  inconsistent  with 
the  forms  of  that  house.  The  ob- 
jedtofhis  rising  now,  was  not  with 
a  wish .  to  trench  upon  the  usual 
and  established  forms  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  proceedings  but  to  goli- 
bitj  us  flatter  of  indulgence,  the 


leave  of  the  house,  that  tbfp  pubR 
estimates  for  the  miscellaneous  ser 
vices  of  the  three  months,  to  com 
mence  on  the  1st  of  January  next 
for  Ireland,  be  allowed  to  be  re 
ceived  in  the  same  form  in  whid 
the  same  were  usually  presenter 
to  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  I 
was  his  wish  in  every  political  pro 
ceeding,  that  the  forms  of  ever 
case  in  relation  to  Ireland,  shouh 
conform  strictly  to  the  forms  esta 
blished  in  England,  and  in  futur 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  take  car< 
that  all  public  documents  relativi 
to  the  finances  of  that  country,  re 
quired  by  the  house,  so  long  as  h< 
should  have  the  honour  to  fill  hi 
present  situation  (the  chancellor  o 
the  exchequer)  should  be  in  stric 
conformity  with  the  usages  oftbi 
house.  Mr.  Corny  then  made  s 
motion  to  the  foregoing  effect. 

The  chancellor  of  the  excheque: 
conceiving  the  object  of  Mr.  Cor- 
ry’s  motion  to  be  a  peculiar  anc 
temporary  indulgence,  merely  tc 
prevent  confusion  and  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  to  save  delay,  had  nc 
objection  to  support  the  motion. 

Sir  John  Parnell  said,  that  as  the 
English  constitution  was  now  ex¬ 
tended  to  Ireland,  so  ought  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  English  parliament  te 
serve  as  a  model  on  subjects  such 
as  that  before  the  house.  He 
hoped  the  Irish  estimates  would  be 
printed,  as  was  the  practice  in  the 
Irish  parliament. 

Mr.Corry’s  motion  was  Pgreedto. 

S?r  John  Parnell,  wished  to  know 
if  it  was  Mr.  Corry’s  intention,  to 
lay  before  the  house  at  an  early 
day  the  Irish  public  accounts,  in 
time  for  the  preparation  of  gentle¬ 
men  interested  in  Irish  affairs,  to 
discuss  the  business.  The  manner 
in  which  those  accounts  were  usual¬ 
ly  prepared  for  the  Irish  parlia¬ 
ment  was  at  once  clear,  correct, 
"'V  '  ’  and 
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I  satisfactory,  and  very  much 
ided  to  facilitate  the  proceed- 
r$  on  business  pf  finance. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
d,  the  measure  suggested  by  the 
ht  honourable  baronet  was  cer¬ 
tify  intended,  and  was  in  his 
nd  not  only  very  proper,  but  de- 
ibie  and  necessary. 

Mr.  Corry  declared  it  was  his 
entipn  to  bring  those  accounts 
ward,  in  the  way  specified,  and 
asserted  that  they  were  in  such 
wardness  as  to  give  him  hopes 
being  able  to  present  them  very 
•fy  ip  the  new  year  up  tp  the 
mination  of  the  old. 

On  the  30th  of  Nov.  the  house 
commons,  in  a  committee  of 
>pfy,  the  secretary  at  war  moved 
,t  a  sum  not  exceeding  46,660  1. 
aid  be  granted  to  his  majesty, 
defray  the  expense  of  extra  fo- 
;e  for  the  cavalry  in  Ireland,  for 
nonths,  from  2^th  Dec.  to  24th 
trch;  after  some  objections  from 
.  Robson,  as  to  the  amount  of 
ralry  proposed  fo  be  retained  for 
service  of  the  empire,  particu- 
!y  the  proportion  for  Ireland, 
ich  he  considered  as  excessive, 
motion  was  put,  and  carried. 
The  secretary  at  war  then 
ved  for  the  following  sums  to  be 
nted : 

1  2722  For  the  muster  master 
.  general,  his  clerks, 
&c.  for  Ireland,  for 
the  same  period. 

61317  For  the  half-pay  of  re¬ 
duced  land  officers,  in 
that  country. 

1267  For  pensions  to  widows, 
and  children  of  offi¬ 
cers. 

?3>868  For  the  staff  officers  in¬ 
cluding  the  medical 
board. 

5555  For  medicines,  hospi¬ 
tals,  &c.  in  Dublin, 
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for  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers. 

£  14,148  For  support  of  pension¬ 
ers  at  Kilmairbam 
hospital,  and  other 
expenses  belonging 
thereto. 

88,892  For  the  barrgck  depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Robson  here  said,  that  such 
a  sum  for  the  land  forces  in  Ireland, 
would  render  England  liable  to  pay 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
taxes  of  the  empire,  than  was  al¬ 
lotted  by  the  union.  The  secre¬ 
tary  at  war,  thought  his  former  ar-  , 
gument,  relative  to  the  amount  of 
the  supply,  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  objections  of  Mr.  Robson  :  he 
had  no  doubt,  but  the  expenses  of 
the  military  establishment  for  Ire¬ 
land,  would  shortly  be  much  re¬ 
duced,  as  government  would  be 
enabled  t&  lay  aside  the  precaution 
it  bad  heretofore  been  necessary  to 
adopt.  Mr.  Vansittart  admitted 
that  a  large  military  force  was  to 
be  maintained  in  Ireland,  to  which 
England  must  largely  contribute, 
but  he  begged  to  observe  that  Ire¬ 
land  in  return  contributed  greatly 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  whole 
navy  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Corry  agreed  with  Mr.  Van¬ 
sittart,  and  after  several  other  re¬ 
marks  by  colonel  Elford,  sir  John 
Parnell,  Mr.  Fuller,  and  Mr.  Arch- 
dall,  in  favour  of  the  motion,  it  was 
put  and  agreed  to.  The  following 
motions  were  also  adopted : 

£  25,133  For  allowances  to  non¬ 
commissioned  officers, 
and  privates,  of  the 
land  forces  in  Ireland, 
for  small  beer  for  three 
months. 

2,3 07  For  non-commissioned 
officers,  &c.  of  inva¬ 
lids,  in  Ireland,  while 
on  a  march. 
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Mr.  Corrv  moved,  that  300,000!. 
be  granted  Tor  the  army  cxtraordi- 
ndries  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1802. 

After  some  objections  by  Mr. 
Robson,  which  were  replied  to,  by 
Mr.  Corry  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  this 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Corry  then  moved  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sums  for  the  service  of  Ire¬ 
land,  for  3  months,  from  December 
to  March. 

£  240  For  certain  expenses  of 

the  court  of  admiralty 
in  Dublin. 

7384  For  civil  buildings.  See. 

576  For  apprehending  pub¬ 
lic  offenders* 

3769  For  the  expenses  of  the 
crown  solicitor  for  Cri¬ 
minal  causes : 

1620  For  proclamations  and 
advertisements,  in  the 
Gazette  and  other 
newspapers. 

869  For  printing  certain  sta¬ 
tutes. 

4541  For  printing  and  sta¬ 
tionary  for  the  offices 
of  the  chief  and  under 
secretaries  of  state, 
their  messengers,  &c. 

461  Incidental  expenses  of 
the  treasury  board. 

1384  To  build  offices  of  re¬ 
cord,  and  to  pay  debts 
owing  'for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  courts  of 
law,  in  Dublin. 

4984  To  the  trustees  of  the 
linen  and  hemp  ma¬ 
nufactures. 

1153  To  board  of  first  fruits, 
and  to  repair  old,  and 
build  new  churches. 

1269  To  the  Dublin  society, 
for  promoting  hus¬ 
bandry,  the  arts,  Sec. 

1083  To  erect  additional 
buildings  for  the  Dub¬ 
lin  society,  and  for  the 
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use  of  the  botanic  gss 
den.. 

461  To  the  farming  societ 

2307  To  the  corporation  i 
paving,  lighting,  at 
cleansing  the  stret 
,  of  Dublin. 

1038  To  the  commissioners! 
making  wide  and  co 
venient  the  streets 
Dublin. 

4332  To  the  protestant  scho< 

3461  To  the  foundling  hos] 
tal  in  Dublin. 

461  To  the  Hibernian  nr 
sery  for  sailors’  ch 
dren. 

1543  For  the  Westminsf 
Lock  Hospital. 

913  For  the  school  esiablis 
ed  for  soldiers’  ch 
dren  in  Dublin. 

1846  For  the  catholic  sen 
nary  at  Maynoolh. 

3898  For  the  house  of  indi 
try,  and  the  relief 
the  poor  of  Dublin. 

69  To  the  society  for  d 
countenancing  vie 
and  promoting  t 
practice  of  virtue. 

/  1 1 3  For  the  female  orph 
school  near  Dublin, 
These  motions  werd  several 
put,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Robson  objected  to  the  e 
pehse  of  printing  in  Ireland,  i 
the  use  of  government,  as  beii 
much  beyond  that  in  England, 
Mr.  Corry  replied^  that  from  t 
peculiar  state  of  Ireland,  it  becar 
necessary  to  expend  large  sums 
that  way. 

Mr.  Robson  opposed  the  gra 
to  the  corporation,  for  paving,  & 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  as  not  cor 
prehended  in  the  seventh  article 
the  union,  which  allowed  applic 
tion  to  parliament  for  the  suppe 
only  of  charitable  purposes: 
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0  objected  to  the  grant  to  the 
limissioners  of  wide  streets,  on 
:  same  ground.  This  argument 
,s  opposed  by  lord  Glenbervie, 
■.  Corry,  the  right  hon.  J.  Beres- 
d,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Beresford,  who 
iter.ded  that  the  grants  alluded 
were  strictly  warranted,  by  the 
ter  of  the  union,  stating,  that 
:  sum  to  be  voted  to  the  com* 
isioners  for  wide  streets,  &c. 
re  not  to  improve  Dublin,  but 
:rely  to  pay  the  interest  of  debts 
1  traded  under  the  order  of  the 
sh  parliament. 

On  the  following  day,  a  number 
resolutions  for  different  branches 
the  Irish  expenditure  as  be- 
e  specified,  were  read  and 
rried:  but  on  the  speaker  put- 
g  the  questkm  on  a  resolution 
inting  a  sum  for  paving  and 
hting  the  streets  of  Dublin  ;  Mr. 
>bson  again  rose,  and  objected  to 
j  grant;  he  was  going  on  to  re- 
irk  on  the  additional  charge  it 
>uld  bring  on  the  consolidated 
id  of  this  country,  when  the 
saker  reminded  him  that  he  was 
mdering  from  the  subject  before 
3  house,  the  question  being  not, 
t  of  what  fund  the  sum  was  to  be 
ovided,  but  simply  whether  the 
use  would  agree,  that  such  a 
m  should  be  granted.  Mr.  Rob- 
n  then  observed,  he  was  of  opi- 
:m  that  the  paving,  &c.  of  the 
eets  of  Dublin,  was  a  thing  with 
hich  this  country  had  no  connex- 
1,  and  for  which  no  expence 
ght  to  be  incurred.  Mr.  Corry 
reed  with  the  speaker  in  think- 
g.  that  the  present  resolution  did 
»t  in  the  smallest  degree  refer -'to 
e  tund  from  which  the  sum  was 
be  provided,  but  solely  to  the 
opriety  of  the  grant  itself.  He 
ought  it  his  duty  however  to 
ite  to  the  house,  that  the  grant 
question  had  been  given  by  the 
irliament  of  Ireland  for  a  consi¬ 


derable  number  of  years,  without 
a  single  exception.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Dublin  were  subject  to 
certain  local  taxes,  to  defray  cer¬ 
tain  expenses,  but  parliament  had 
thought  proper,  to  vote  an  addi¬ 
tional  sum,  that  the  purpose  might 
be  the  better  accomplished :  cer¬ 
tain  funds  formerly  belonging  to 
the  corporation,  had  been  invested 
in  the  hands  of  government,  and 
every  consideration  of  good  faith 
called  upon  the  parliament  to  grant 
such  sums  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  creat¬ 
ed  by  this  transfer  of  property. 
On  this  principle'  the  grant  had 
never  been  omitted  a  single  ses¬ 
sion.  On  the  7th  article  which  had 
been  referred  to  ;  he  should  only 
observe  that  the  nature  of  the 
clause  was  to  stipulate  that  Ireland 
should  not  be  deprived,  for  the 
next  20  years,  of  any  grants  that 
had  formerly  been  made,  and  that 
these  grants  should  be  regulated  by 
the  average  of  the  six  preceding 
years.  It  was  not,  however,  at  all 
restrictive,  for  parliament,  though 
they  could  not  grant  less  than  was 
provided,  might  enlarge  them  con¬ 
siderably.  The  resolution  was 
then  put,  and  agreed  to:  on  which 
Mr.  Robson  re-stated  his  objec¬ 
tions,  and  was  extremely  urgent  to 
have  an  explanation  of  that  article 
of  the  union,  before  alluded  to, 
from  some  of  the  members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied,  that  the  part  of  the  clause 
which  referred  to  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  had  been  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Corry.  It  was,  he 
believed,  evident  to  every  gentle¬ 
man  ,  that  the  clause  in  question 
was  entirely  a  clause  of  stipula¬ 
tion,  that  the  whole  expense  of  the 
grant  was  fixed  on  this  country, 
was  completely  erroneous:  it  mere¬ 
ly  stated,  that  the  specific  sum, 

shall 
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shall  be  granted  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  the  mode  of  providing  for  it 
was  a  matter  of  subsequent  ar¬ 
rangement.  In  mentioning  that 
Ireland  contributed  to  local  ex¬ 
penses  in  this  country,  he  did  not 
mean  to  inter  that,  therefore  Eng¬ 
land  was  to  contribute  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  grant,  but  surely  it  was  a 
proposition  altogether  inadmissible 
that  no  contribution  ought  to  be 
made,  because  the  object  was  of  a 
local  nature. 

Mr.  Alexander  deprecated  the 
mode  of  discussion  adopted  by  Mr. 
Kobson  in  speaking  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  contribution  made  by  the 
two  countries,  as  tending  to  pro¬ 
mote  jealousy  and  dissension,  when 
it  was  the  great  object  to  promote 
friendship  and  unity.  Mr.  Corry 
made  a  few  observations  on  the 
same  side  of  the  question,  as  did 
lord  Glenbervie,  when  the  reso¬ 
lution,  together  with  those  that  re¬ 
mained,  was  then  put,  and  agreed 
to. 

Friday,  12th  March.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Corry  an  abstract 
was  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
house  of  all  the  receipts  and  ; is¬ 
sues  of  the  treasury  of  Ireland  for 
one  year,  beginning  the  5th  of 
Jan.  1 80 1,  and  ending  the  5th  Jan. 
1802. 

Also  an  account  of  the  receipts 
©f  the  commissioners  of  accounts 
from  the  5th  of  Dec.  1800,  to  the 
5th  Dec.  1801.  Ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

On  the  accounts  being  present¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Corry  rose,  and  moved 
that  the  house  do  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  to  consider  of  certain  per¬ 
manent  charges  on  the  Irish  con¬ 
solidated  fund,  and  of  certain  acts 
passed  last  session  respecting  the 
revenue  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Foster  rose  to  ask,  if  it  was 
Mr.  Corry rs  intention  to  render 
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permanent  those  taxes  in  Irelar 
which  had  hitherto  been  tempt 
rary. 

Mr.  Corry  begged  to  remir 
Mr.  Foster  that  the  charges  on  t! 
Irish  consolidated  fund  were  pe 
rnanent  from  their  nature,  and  ii 
variable  in  their  amount,  yet  the] 
were  no  permanent  funds  est; 
blished  for  meeting  these  charge 
The  amount  of  them  swelled  to  r 
less  a  sum  than  3  or  lour  million 
and  among  the  items  that  compost 
them,  there  were  some  of  tl 
greatest  magnitude  and  impoi 
ance ;  he  should  content  himst 
with  naming  only  two;  the  fir 
was  the  whole  interest  ol  the  fun 
ed  debt  of  Ireland;  the  secoi 
was  the  provision  for  his  majesty 
civil  list.  His  object  now  was 
propose  to  renew  the  grants,  ta: 
es,  &c.  &zc.  heretofore  proposed 
Ireland,  in  order  to  meet  the  bu 
ihens  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
was  with  this  subject  he  intend' 
to  entertain  the  committee,  and  ] 
hoped,  that  what  he  had  offer' 
upon  it,  would  be  a  sufficient  a 
swer  to  the  hon.  gentleman, 

Mr.  Forster  declared,  that  i 
was  sorry  to  say  this  answer  d 
not  satisfy  him.  It  was  his  wish 
know  whether  Mr.  Corry  intend' 
to  make  a  permanent  provision  f 
those  charges,  for  which  no  proi 
sion  had  been  made,  and  if  so,  i 
should  like  to  know  if  that  inte 
tion  was  to  be  accomplished  b) 
continuation  for  ever  of  the  no' 
existing  taxes  in  Ireland,  and 
such  a  measure  was  to  be  hurri 
through  the  house  without  a 
previous  police,  or  without  a 
further  communication  having  be 
made  concerning  it,  to  any  0 
member  representing  Ireland  in  t 
imperial  parliament.  Surely 
matter  of  such  moment,  as  a  sudd 
change  of  the  whole  financial  sj 
tern  of  Ireland,  was  not  to  be  vot 
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a  temporary  statute  :  he  would  Ireland,  and  not  to  answer  any  pur-* 
[vise  the  right  honourable  gentle-  pose  of  the  public  service  for  tha 
an  not  to  precipitate  such  a  busi-  current  year.  The  mode  formerly 
:ss  through  the  house,  without  pursued  in  the  Irish  parliament,  to 
nsidering  the  nature  or  bearing  provide  for  the  interest  of  the  funded 
any  one  tax,  or  allowing  time  debt,  differed  from  that  adopted 
r  members  to  consult  with  their  here.  There  it  was  temporary,  here 
neiituents  about  the  propriety  or  it  was  permanent.  Last  year  it 
pediency  of  such  a  measure.  was  deemed  expedient  to  follow  the 

Mr.  Corry  said,  that  it  was  not  practice  pursued  in  the  Irish  par- 
3  intention  at  the  present  moment  [lament,  and  that  for  the  reasons 
propose  rendering  the  taxes  per-  already  adduced  by  his  right  honour- 
aneot.  Why  he  did  not,  might  able  friend  ;  reasons  which  he  made? 

!  more  easily  felt  by  the  house  no  doubt  were  sufficiently  forcible 
an  explained  by  him :  for  under  to  induce  the  house  to  adopt  the 
1  the  present  circumstances  of  same  mode  again  this  year, 
e  times,  and  of  the  country,  Mr.  Foster  merely  meant  to  ob- 
ider  all  the  doubts  of  what  may  ject  to  this  plan  of  voting  such  a 
;  the  wants  of  government,  or  number  of  taxes  and  duties  in  the 
e  future  revenue  of  Ireland,  or  bulk  so  as  to  prevent  the  house 
ie  general  completion  and  ten-  from  examining  into  them  in  detail., 
socjr  of  public  affairs,  he  trusted  He  should  not  oppose  continuing 
s  should  be  pardbned  if  he  was  these  duties,  under  the  present  cir- 
at  now  ready  to  propose  any  cumstances,  for  two  months,  but 
srmanent  system,  respecting  the  he  thought  it  irregular  to  vote  them 
xes  and  revenue  of  Ireland  :  mean-  for  the  whole  year, 
me,  the  house  must  no  doubt  Lord  Castlereagh,  did  not  see  the 
:el  it  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  force  of  his  right  honourable  friend’s 
ubiic  creditor  of  Ireland,  with  as  objection,  because  in  voting  the  con- 
luch  anxiety  as  the  public  creditor  tinuance  of  these  duties,  the  house 
f  England  :  and  also  to  provide  could  not  grant  a  greater  supply  than 
)r  the  claims  of  the  civil  list,  for  had  already  been  voted.  At  an  early 
ditch  a  valuable  consideration  had  period  of  the  session  a  supply  tor 
een  granted  by  the  crown  for  the  three  months  was  voted,  and  after- 
enefit  of  the  country.  For  the  wards  there  was  another  vote  of 
hove  reasons  it  was  his  intention  supply  for  two  months)  therefore  the 
ow,  only  to  propose  that  the  usual  house  was  at  present  in  the  situa¬ 
tes,  &c.  do  continue  in  force  till  tion  of  having  voted  the  supplies  for 
tie  25th  March,  1803,  or  for  the  Ireland,  at  least  as  far  as  related  to 
•resent  session.  Mr.  Foster  con-  the  military  service,  which  was  the 
ended  against  the  propriety  of  vo-  most  important,  for  'five  months, 
ing  a  supply  for  more  than  two  Now  these  supplies,  together  with  the 
months  j  which  was  justified  by  the  permanent  charges,  .the  amount  of 
Ipeaker  ;  when  which  was  before  the  house,  would 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  amount  to  a  larger  sum  than  the 
aid,  lie  must,  take  the  liberty  of  duties  which  it  was  now  proposed 
observing,  that  the  notice  given  by  to  vote)  therefore  the  ways  and 
Vfr.  Gorry,  was  not  suited  to  a  com-  means  would,  at  most,  do  no  more 
nit  tee  of  ways  and  means-:  as  it  than  cover  the  supplies  now  voted, 
was  a  vote  intended  to  provide  for  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
Ihe  interest  of.  the  existing  debt  in  in  explanation  said,  it  appeared  that 
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the  permanent  charges  of  Ireland, 
for  whieh  they  were  to  provide, 
amounted  to3,4p3,g6lL  and  for  this 
charge  a  provision  could  not  be 
made  in  the  committee  ot  ways  and 
means;  the  military  services  being 
for  the  current  service  of  the  year, 
must  be  voted  in  the  committee  of 
supply,  and  afterwards  provided  for 
in  a  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Vansittart  saw  no  objection 
to  the  present  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  he  contended  was  perfectly 
regular. 

The  house  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee,  Mr.  Ccrry  moved 
the  following  resolutions  : 

<(  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  the  duties  which 
are  continued  by  an  act  of  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  parliament,  entitled  an  act 
to  continue  till  the  25th  March, 
1802,  certain  acts  of  the  last  session 
of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  for 
granting  certain  duties  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  not  repealed  ;  and  also 
certain  duties  granted  the  sarje  ses¬ 
sion,  the  duration  of  which  is  li¬ 
mited  to  the  25th  March,  1802, 
shall  be  further  continued  to  the 
25th  March,  1803. 

fC  T  hat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee  the  acts  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  parliament,  for  continuing 
and  amending  several  acts  for  the 
better  collection  of  the  revenue  of 
Ireland,  shall  be  continued.” 

The  house  resumed,  and  the  re¬ 
port  was  ordered  to  be  received  on 
the  next  day. 

Saturday,  13th  March.  On  the 
question  being  put,  for  agreeing 
with  the  first  resolution,  for  con¬ 
tinuing  certain  duties  in  Ireland, 

Mr.  Foster  said,  he  should  not 
then  oppose  the  motion,  as  the  time 
was  so  short  before  the  duties  would 
expire,  but  he  wished  to  give  notice 
that  he  should  take  a  future  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  entering  more  largely  into 
the  subject. 


Mr.  Corry  said,  this  measure  h 
nothing  to  do  with,  any  vote  of  su 
ply  of  the  present  session,  it  had  i 
connexion  with  the  supply,  nor  w 
it  in  any  manner  dependent  on  : 
and  any  observation  of  his  rig 
honourable  friend,  tending  to  liir 
the  continuance  of  these  duties 
the  duration  of  any  vote  of  supp 
passed  in  that  house,  must  be  irr 
levant. 

Mr.  Foster  replied,  that  his  ol 
servations  could  not  be  called  i 
revelant  till  they  had  been  heard 
he  should  never  oppose  any  measu 
of  importance  merely  on  accom 
of  a  point  of  fo'rm  :  he  did  m 
wish  to  anticipate  any  of  his  argt 
ments  upon  the  subject,  but  as 
was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  in 
portance,  involving  an  investigatic 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  he  shoul 
certainly  discuss  it  largely  at 
future  opportunity. 

The  resolution  was  then  agree 
to,  as  was  also  the  other  resolutic 
for  continuing  the  laws  relative  1 
the  better  collection  of  the  revenu 
in  Ireland. 

’  Mr.  Corry  presented  an  accour 
from  the  commissioners  for  the  re 
duction  of  the  national  debt  in  Ire 
land,  of  the  progress  made  in  th 
reduction  of  the  same,  which  ac 
count,  he  said,  was  ordered  by  a 
act  of  the  Irish  parliament.  Ordere 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

On  Tuesday,  l6th  March.  O 
the  question  for  the  second  readin 
of  the  Irish  duties  continuation  bii 

Mr.  Roster  said,  that  this  bi 
continued  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
of  Ireland,  estimated  to  produc 
above  3  millions,  and  containing  a 
least  1500  articles  comprised  in  te; 
or  eleven  acts  of  parliament.  Such 
mode  of  proceeding  to  raise  the  sup 
plies  for  his  majesty,  by  continuinj 
the  duty  bills  like  common  tempo 
rary  statutes,  never  had  been  adopt 
ed  there,  and  never  ought  to  b< 
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ed  any  where.  He  produced 
arguments  against  passing  the 
and  objected  to  what  was  cal- 
irmanent  services,  the  articles 
lich,  he  desired  to  have  ex- 
•d,  when  it  would  be  found, 
no  law  exists  in  the  statute- 
charging  any  of  them  on  the 
into  which  all  the  revenues 
dand  are  constituted  by  the 
the  union,  except  the  interest 
inking  fund  of  the  national 
To  begin  with  the  civil  list 
not  like  the  British,  it  was  a 
tion  on  the  unlimited  power 
ed  and  acted  on  by  ministers 
3  crown  over  the  hereditary 
ies,  a  power  never  acknow- 
»  and  the  measure  was  con- 
1  a  favour  to  the  nation.  It 
in.  1 7 93 >  the  bill  which 
1  the  civil  list,  extinguished 
^er,and  settled  a  fund  whereon 
charged.  This  fund  consisted 
rt  only  of  the  then  existing 
es  i  a  very  large  portion  of 
was  appropriated  to  another 
)r  the  debt  and  interest.  He 
clause  in  the  yth  article  of 


on,  “  That  the  revenues  of 
should  thereafter  constitute 
lidated  fund,  which  shall  be 
i  in  the  first  instance  with 
“rest  of  the  debt  of  Ireland, 
e  sinking  fund  applicable  to 
action  of  the  said  debt,  and 
nainder  shall  be  applied  to- 
defraying  the  proportion  of 
enditure  of  the  United  King- 
to  which  Ireland  may  be 
i  each  year  ;  ”  and  he  read 
ew,  that  all  separate  funds 
sly  existing  were  annihilated, 
act  having  formed  an  entire 
e.  On  this  new  one,  the 
and  sinking  fund  were 
,  which  were  before  in  lieu 
the  specific  revenues  appro- 
lo  the;  The  act  of  union 
it  r  .  -y.  '»ry  to  specify  this, 
for  .  ; ;  Cz'Aj.  it  specified 


none  for  the  civil  list  or  any  other 
permanent  expense j  these  it  was 
left  for  the  united  parliament  to  vote 
to  be  a  part  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
united  kingdom,  to  bring  them 
within  the  appropriation  of  the  re-, 
mainder  of  that  fund  ;  no  such  vote, 
nor  any  act  to  charge  them  had  yet 
passed.  Such  a  vote  was  necessary 
to  create  the  charge,  and  would  bring 
the  grants  within  the  service  of  the 
year.  Such  a  vote  certainly  ought 
t0.  bass  in  sound  polic-y,  and  good 
faith,  and  the  omission  of  it  justified 
fns  argument.  He  next  adverted  to 
the  article  of  treasury  bills,  voted  as 
a  permanent  service,  to  be  provided 
foi  without  a  vote  of  supply  for  that 
purpose  $  it  amounted  to  above  a  mil¬ 
lion  ;  but  a  grant  must  first  pass  to 
make  them  payable  by  the  treasury, 
and  till  that  grant  is  made  they  are 
no  charge,  permanent  or  otherwise. 
Nothing  then  remained  of  the 
whole  list  for  the  title  of  permanent; 
charge  to  apply  to,  but  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  amounting  to 
i,8oo,oool.  which,  deducted  from 
the  estimated  produce  of 3, 000,000’. 
left  1 ,200,000!.  to  be  raised  by  tins 
bill  for  the  service  of  the  vear,  to 
be  levied  without  a  previous  vote 
ot  supply,  or  to  be  levied  lor  nine 
months,  where  the  vote  is  only  for 
two.  But  admitting  fora  moment 
the  whole  list  to.  contain  perma¬ 
nent  services  actually  charged  by 
existing  laws,  they  were  stated  at 
3,100,000].  only,  whereas  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  bill,  estimated  at  • 
3,oco,oool.  was  to  be  added  to  (he 
balance  of  cash  in  the  treasury, 
and  in  the  receivers  of ‘the  revenue, 
estimated  reasonably  at  1,200,000]. 
making  in  the  whole  4, 200,000!, 
and  leaving  8oo,oooI.  over  and 
above  the  3,400,000!.  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  year,  without  any  grant 
or  supply  to  justify  it.  He  quoted 
another  argument  from  (he  bill  it¬ 
self  to  support  his  assertion,  and 

said, 
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said,  that  at  all  events  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  bill  were  reduced  to 
the  difficulty  of  acknowledging 
that  some  part  of  the  revenue  to 
be  raised  by  this  bill,  was  to  be, 
and  possibly  might  be,  applied  to 
the  service  of  the  year,  and  that 
their  proceeding  of  course  was 
irregular,  or,  that  the  whole  re¬ 
venue  of  Ireland  was  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  penny  for  the  expenses 
of  the  year  ;  that  not  one  farthing 
of  it  could  be  applied  to  the  daily 
expenses  of  Ireland’s  large  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  that  the  whole  ser¬ 
vice  was  to  be  raised  by  new  taxes, 
or  new  loans.  He  then  proceeded 
at  great  length  on  the  policy  ot  the 
measure,  and  recapitulated  all  his 
former  objections,  to  which  he 
added  many  others  to  prove  the 
uselessness  of  passing  a  bill,  which 
must  necessarily  be  repealed  in  a 
few  days*:  the  principal  objection 
was,  that  it  would  close  all  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  subject  of  taxes  for  this 
session.  He  then  urged  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  taking  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
iandL-into  immediate  and  serious 
consideration.  He  said,  that  if  the 
statement  made  by  the  honourable 
gentleman,  of  the  treasury’s  being 
without  a  six  pence  to  pay  the  cur¬ 
rent  service  of  the  year,  did  not 
shew  the  miserable  state  of  its 
finances,  if  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
rouse  attention,  he  would  remind 
the  minister  that  this  second  ses¬ 
sion  since  the  union  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  yet  no  committee,  no  en¬ 
quiry,  nothing  as  to  Irish  business, 
nay,  ever  since  the  union,  scarce 
more  than  one  paper  of  the  state 
of  revenue  or  treasury  printed, 
and  that  one,  purporting  to  be  a 
statement  for  a  year ;  and  when 
the  annexed  vouchers  are  looked 
into  they  prove  to  be  only  for  nine 
months,  and  hardly  any  other  ac¬ 
count  had  been  presented.  All 
the  regulations  for  trade  made  b$- 
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fore  the  union,  many  of 
considered  the  two  countrie 
foreign,  were  suffered  to  conti 
but  the  intercourse  between  I 
should  have  been  instantly  r 
as  free  as  between  two  cou 
of  the  same  kingdom,  in  ever 
stance  where  circumstances  w 
allow  it.  He  also  reprobate< 
harassing  regulations  of  the 
tom  house,  to  passengers  betv 
the  countries,  which  were  still 
fered  to  prevail,  as  between  for 
nations.  In  1 793>  na-f 
debt  was  2,300,000k:  in  1 8c 
was  36,000,000k  not  doubled 
trebled,  but  seventeen  fold 
creased  in  ten  years,  while 
debt  of- England  may  be  said  \ 
only  doubled  in  the  same  pe 
This  debt  had  been  for  the 
last  years,  mostly  by  loans 
England,  and  the  annual  int 
and  sinking  fund  to  be  rem 
here,  amounted  already  to  abc 
million.  This  was  a  new  abse] 
and  if  added  to  the  long  list  o 
sen  tees,  certainly  not  decre 
by  the  union,  there  would  be 
a  constant  drain,  which  nol 
but  a  balance  of  trade  could 
pi v ,  But  how  stood  the  balai 
Six  years  it  had  been  in  favo 
Ireland,  but  though,  in  179 
was  400,000k  in  their  favou 
changed  in  the  year  iSoorj. 
latest  return  which  had  been 
nished  to  be  above  two  mil 
against  them,  and  the  whole  1 
of  imports  and  exports  toge 
was  only  x 2,000,000k  The 
ports  of  1800  exceeded  tho: 
17965  in  1, 600, 000k  The  ex 
were  inferior  in  1800  to  tho 
17965  in  1, 100,000k  This  < 
of  trade,  added  to  those  of  th< 
tional  debt,  and  the  absentees, 
five  millions  would  not  be  toot 
to  estimate  the  whole  at.  The 
sequence  was,  that  for  four  yea; 
exchange  had  been  uniform 
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imt  Ireland,  never  under,  and 
en  more  than  four  per  cent,  a- 
ve  par.  If  the  skipping  were 
>ked  into,  it  would  be  found,  that 
bad  decreased  from  1798  to  1800 
e  tenth  in  tonnage,  and  one  ninth 
men,  yet  both  men  and  tonnage 
d  increased  in  England  and  Scot- 
id.  Ireland  had  therefore  not 
1  y  sent  out  a  trade  balance  of  a- 
ve  2,000,0001.  but  she  had  paid  a 
iater  proportion  of  the  freight  to 
ler  countries.  Did  a  country*  so 
aated  in  its  .finances,  its  revenues, 
trade,  and  its  exchange,  admit  of 
atory  counsels  ?  He  was  satisfied 
i  situation  was  capable  of  remedy, 
d  could  only  become  desperate  by 
^lect.  He  had  zealously  opposed 
;  union,  but  from  the  day  it  be¬ 
ne  irrevocable,  no  man  had  been, 
would  be,  mere  forward  in  sup- 
rting  it  \  and  if  ministers  would 
iously  apply  themselves  to  the 
icerns  of  Ireland,  there  was  no  as- 
:ance  in  his  power  which  he  would 
t  cheerfully  give  in  public  or  in 
vate,  though  he  had  no  commu- 
:ation  or  connexion  with  them, 
r'did  not  wish  to  oppose  the  bill 
a  short  period,  or  for  any  period 
ich  would  ensure  the  subject 
ng  again  discussed  before  the 
sion  closed — fix  it  for  the  period 
the  supply,  as  was  done  already 
s  session  j  in  that  time  a  large 
rtlon  of  the  remedies  necessary 
the  state  of  the  country  might 
applied. 

Mr.  Corry,  in  reply,  denied  that 
had  drawn  a  melancholy  picture 
the  situation  of  Ireland,  on  the 
itrary,  lie  had  in  the  last  session 
-tlted  in  the  condition  of  its  €- 
aces,  of  its  trade,  of  its  indus- 
The  right  honourable  gentle- 
tnknew,  and  ought  m  candour  to 
ve  stated,  that  if  the  manufac- 
‘es  of  Ireland  had  declined,  it 
is  to  be  attributed,  not  as  a  fault 
the  minister,  but  to  a  raging  re- 
1SQ2, 


bellion,  which  for  near  a  year  had 
desolated  that  country  ;  nor  was  it 
perfectly  consistent  with  candour  for 
Mr.  Foster,  when  he  was  making: 
kis  comparative  statements  of  ihtj 
trade  of  Ireland,  to  select  the  year 
immediately  following  that  rebel¬ 
lion,  when  its  effects  were  felt  in 
their  full  force,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  could  not  be  fairly  taken  as  an 
example  to  shew  the  state  of  its 
commerce.  He  must  be  aware  that 
the  decrease  of  some  of  the  articles 
of  Irish  exportation  were*  owing 
merely  to  the  operation  of  temporary 
causes,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  or  prevent 5  he  instanced  the 
linen  manufactory,  for  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  unparalleled 
high  price  of  that  article,  from  vari¬ 
ous-causes,  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  had  diminished  tkeir  demands  5 
but  in  the  present  year,  he  knew 
that  the  demand  had  again  increased 
fo  a  very  considerable  degree,  and 
that  there  was  every  probability  of 
■the  old  stock  being  taken  off.  Re¬ 
specting  the  increase  of  the  debt  of 
Ireland,  he  (Mr.  Corry)  had  stated 
it  distinctly  to  the  house  last  session. 
As  to  the  course  of  exchange  being 
against  Ireland,  it  could  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
minister,  or  even  of  parliament,  to 
afford  any  remedy ;  it  must  be 
known  that  these  out-goings  could 
only  be  remedied  by  the  scale  be¬ 
ing  turned  in  favour  of  Ireland, 
which  could  not  -he  effected  at  once 
by  a  parliamentary  regulation.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  to  point  out  what  mea¬ 
sure  it  was  in  the  power  of  adminis¬ 
tration  to  propose  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland  that  had  been  neglected  r 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  hadj 
previous  to  the  Christmas  recess,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  most  anxious  solicitude 
about  the  state  of  that  country  :  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  avail  himself  of 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  with  re. 
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gard  to  the  article  of  corn,  which, 
if  the  produce  had  not  been  so  abuii- 
dant  as  heretofore,  it  was  owing  to 
the  hand  of  Providence,  and  could 
not,  with  an y  propriety,  be  attri¬ 
buted  as  a  fault  of  ministers  ;  to  the 
same  cause  only  must  be  attributed 
the  general  decrease  in  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  provisions,  and  particularly 
of  pork.  T  he  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  complained,  that  the 
trade  of  Ireland  had  not  been  at¬ 
tended  to  j  in  answer  to  this  he 
could  only  beg  of  him  to  look  to 
the  bills  which  passed  last  session, 
for  bonding  of  sugar,  and  of  port,  a 
system  which  never  had  been  prac¬ 
tised  in  that  country  before,  except 
in  the  article  of  tobacco.  He  should 
now  proceed  to  the  article  of  per¬ 
manent  charges  :  the  provisions 
made  in  this  bill  were  not  for  cur¬ 
rent  services,  but  for  permanent, 
charges,  and  therefore  they  could 
not  have  been  voted  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  supply,  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  contended,  nor  provided 
for  in  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  5  he  therefore  insisted  that  he 
had  acted  upon  this  occasion  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  rules  and  orders 
of  the  house.  With  regard  to  the 
principle  in  dispute  between  them, 
his  object  was  to  grant  permanent 
supplies,  to  cover  permanent  charges : 
he  wished  to  follow  the  example  of 
Great -Britain  in  this  instance,  so 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  creditor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
desirous  to  make  an  annual  provi¬ 
sion  for  permanent  charges.  His 
(Mr.  Corry’s)  wish  was,  to  put  the 
public  creditor  and  the  crown,  who,, 
witlfregard  to  the  civil  list,  was  a 
purchaser  for  a  valuable  considera¬ 
tion,  upon  a  better  footing  than  they 
now  stood.  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
Stating,  that  .very  great  improve¬ 
ments  had  been  made  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  un¬ 


der  the  administration  of  the  pr 
sent  lord  lieutenant  (lord  Har< 
wicke).  It  appeared  to  him,  tb 
it  would  have  been  improper  f 
him,  under  all  the  present  circur 
stances,  to  have  attempted  in  tl 
present  bill  to  m3ke  these  provisio 
permanent,  when,  in  the  course  o; 
tew  months,  lie  should  be  enabli 
to  do  it  in  a  more  distinct  and  sati 
factory  manner,  and  therefore  } 
had  forborne  to  attempt  it  on  tl 
present  occasion.  He  (Mr.  Corr 
had  truly  stated,  that  the  cbnsolidt 
ed  fund  was  madediable,  in  the  f; 
instance,  to  the  interest  of  the  pu 
lie  debt  and  the  sinking  fund,  a: 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  h 
inferred  from  thence,  that  this  fu 
was  not  applicable  to  the  other  sf 
vices  for  which  provision  was  pi 
posed  to  be  made  in  this  bill  y  h 
he  looked  at  the  papers  on  the  tab 
which  contained  a  list  of  those  vc 
services  to  which  he  admitted  t] 
fund  was  applicable,  he  would  ha 
seen  that  his  inference  was  eri 
neous.  That  the  act  of  union  h 
repealed  all  former  acts  in  Irelar 
respecting  the  revenue,  was  r 
quite  correct :  it  had  only  repeal 
such  acts  as  were  inconsistent  w 
it.  The  civil  list  was  a  permant 
charge,  given  to  his  majesty  fo 
most  valuable  consideration,  a 
could  not  be  considered  in  any  otl 
light  than  that  of  a  permant 
charge,  for  which  permanent  pi 
vision  was  to  be  made.  With  : 
gard  to  the  treasury  bills',  the  day 
payment  was  contained  in  the  be 
of  the  bill,  and  if  not  discharg 
must  be  taken  in  payment  of  the 
venues,  thereby  becoming  a  pern 
neht  charge  upon, or  anticipation 
the  revenues  forming  the  const 
dated  fund.  But  the  treasury  b 
out  of  the  question,  he  declared  ti 
the  permanent  charges  alone  w< 
more  in  amount  than  the  rever 
now  proposed  to  be  taken.  If, 
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*  otlxer  hand,  the  revenue  exceed-  ed,  was  as  much  for  the  se’- vice  of 
rnose  charges,  the  case  un  doubt-  the  corren  year,  as  this  bill  wa  . 
¥  would  be  different ;  but  even  He  then  expained  the  principles  cm 
n  the  surplus  would  have  been  the  several  bills,  for  voting  sums  of 
the  disposal  of  parliament.  He  money.  But  what  he  was  led  most  to 
lied  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  comment  on,  in  the  case  now  before 
ter,  respecting  the  reduced  state  the  house,  was,  the  effect  which  this 
he  treasury,  the  duties,  and  alter-  bill  was  to  produce  :  it  would  ope- 
>ns  of  the  present  bill,  which  he  rate,  as  revenue  bills  should  operate, 
objected  to  ;  as  to  the  clause  tor  as  a  check  from  parliament  on  the 
nrtg  bills  in  the  course  of  the  ses-  executive  government.  With  re- 
b  he  could  only  say  it  was  the  spect  to  the  question  of  order,  he 
stant  practice  in  this  country,  should  hope  that  there  would,  in 
had  been  attended  with  the  that  house,  be  no  difficulty  what- 
it  beneficial  effects.  He  differed  ever.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
a  the  right  honourable  gentle-  tleman  had  asked,  why  not  go  on 
i  in  almost  every  principle,  but  with  the  services  of  the  year  for  the 
■e  particularly  in  what  he  had  two  countries,  pari  passu  ?  The 
about  the  attention  paid  by  the  answer  was  :  this  was  not  for  the 
ed  parliament  to  the  affairs  of  service  of  the  year,  but  means  of 
and.  He  was  himself  a  living  providing  for  the  interest  of  an  an- 
less,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  tecedent  debt,  and,  properly  speak- 
found  in  the  united  parliament  ing,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ser* 
only  a  fraternal  but  a  parental  vice  of  the  year.  On  the  subject 
,  and  he  was  sure  Mr.  Foster  of  the  civil  list,  he  merely  reca pi-  * 
Id  have  felt  as  he  did  if  he  had  tulated  the  arguments  and  observa- 
unfortunately  disapproved  of  the  tiqns  of  Mr,  Corry,  and  contended 
suie  pf  the  union.  He  forgot  that  every  attention  had  been  paid 
mention  that  Mr.  Foster  was  to  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  Ire- 
aken  in  saying,  that  the  officers  land  :  he  spoke  with  confidence  of 
he  parliament  of  Ireland,  who  the  improvement  in  its  trade,  ma- 
i  upon  the  civil  list,  were  no  nufaciures,  f  and  agriculture;  and 
er  upon  it;  they  still  remain-  observed  that  encouragement  to 
tpon  the  civil  list :  it  was  only  trade,  from  parliamentary  regula- 
surplus  of  their  salaries  that  tions,  would  draw  manufacturers, 

'  paid  out  of  other  funds.  and  every  species  of  commercial  en- 

r.  Foster  opposed  the  bill,  and  terprise,  in  its  train  :  nothing  but 
Corry  replied  to  him.  that,  was  wanting  to  make  Ireland 

i.  Foster  said,  his  principal  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
dion  was  against  the  bill  be-  of  the  British  empire,  by  which  she 
continued  for  nine  months,  he  would  reward  us  for  all  our  labours, 
ght  two  months  was  the  more  make  amends  for  all  our  expenses, 
i  and  become  indeed,  one  of  the  most 

he  cnancellor  of  the  exchequer,  valuable  parts  of  the  united  king- 
sorry  to  detain  the  house,  even  doin.  He  added  that  he  should  be 
tve  minutes,  after  the  very  able  ashamed  of  himself,  if  it  could  be 
clear  explanation  given  by  Mr.  justly  imputed  to  him,  that  he  was 
y;  but  in  reply  to  Mr.  Foster  negligent  of  the  interest  of  that 
hoold  observe,  that  every  sum  country,  or  that  he  had  not  the 
toney  voted  for  the  public  ser-  most  earnest  solicitude  for  its  wd- 
ever  since  a  public  debt  exist-  fare,  and  was  not  always  ready  to 
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afford  every  means  in  his  power  to 
accomplish  the  object  ot  its  com¬ 
plete  prosperity.  He  was  not  speak¬ 
ing  for  himself  only,  he  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  speak  for  others  :  he 
knew  the  zeal  ot  his  colleagues 
upon  this  subject,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  house.  He  should  only 
observe,  that  the  bill  now  before  the 
house  being  temporary,  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  necessity  :  and  that  the  object 
of  the  system  just  now  about  to  be 
adopted,  was  to  convince  the  stock¬ 
holder  of  Ireland,  that  he  was  to 
be  placed  on  a  footing  with  the 
stock-holder  of  England,  not  having 
bis  property  depending  upon  an¬ 
nual  grants,  but  on  a  permanent 
provision. 

Mr.  Ormsby  approved  of  the  plan 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Addington  and 
Mr.  Corry.  He  corrected  some  of 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Foster  on 
the  provisions  of  the  union  act :  and 
maintained  that  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  present  bill  was  extremely 
simple,  and  was  the  coarse  pur¬ 
sued  last  session  of  parliament. 

The  question  was  then  put,  the 
bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  committed  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  house  the  next 
day. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  amending  the  law  respect¬ 
ing  the  Irish  linen  manufacture  : 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Foster.  Ad¬ 
journed. 

Friday,  the  19th  of  March.  On 
the  question  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Irish  revenue  bill,  Mr.  Jones 
objected  to  the  bill,  on  the  ground 
of  its  confirming  the  bill  passed  in 
July  last,  for  repealing  the  duty  on 
places  and  pensions  on  the  Irish  es¬ 
tablishment,  held  by  persons  absent 
from  Ireland ;  but  said,  if  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  house  that  the  bill 
should  go  forward,  he  would  not 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  Robson  urged  the  same  ob^ 
j  action. 


HAND 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  thi 
time. 

On  the  question  that  it  shou 
pass,  Mr.  Robson  persisted  in  1 
opposition,  in  consequence  of  whr 
the  house  divided. 

For  passing  the  bill  81 
Against  it  ...  1 

The  bill  was  passed. 

On  Tuesday  the  23d  of  Marc 
Mr.  Corry  moved,  “  that  the 
should  be  laid  before  the  house, 
estimate  of  the  sums  that  might 
wanted  for-  miscellaneous  servie 
for  Ireland,  for  the  year  1802.” 

The  honourable  member  broug 
up  the  estimates,  and  explained  t 
object  of  them  :  he  said  he  shoi 
present  such  petitions  as  were  r 
cessary,  and  follow  them  up  bj 
motion,  that  the  estimates  mis 
be  laid  upon  the  table.  He  th 
presented  a  petition  from  the  i 
ciety  for  promoting  protestant  ch 
ter  schools  in  Ireland. 

The  chancellor  of  the  excheq\ 
agreed  to  the  petition,  more  pai 
cularly  as  it  did  not  pray  for  a 
particular  sum.  The  petition  \ 
received. 

Mr.  Corry  then  presented  a  p< 
tion  from  the  governor  of  the  hoi 
of  industry  in  Ireland. 

The  speaker  said,  these  petitit 
were  clearly  of  a  private  natu 
the  period  for  receiving  which  1 
elapsed. 

The  chancellor  of  the  excheqi 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  in  con 
quence  of  which  Mr.  Corry  wi 
drew  the  petition. 

Friday  the  26th  of  March,  I 
Corry  moved,  that  the  petitions 
behalf  of  the  different  charities 
Dublin,  and  the  estimates  of  the  < 
penses  of  acceding  to  the  prayer 
such  petitions,  should  be  refer 
to  the  committee  of  supply  tor  I 
land. 

Mr.^Baker,  entertained  a  peri 
conviction  that  all  the  petitions 
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rved  consideration  j  but  since  the 
non  there  had  been  nothing  ex- 
icitiy  stated  to  the  legislature  of 
e  united  kingdoms,  which  ought 
induce  a  conviction  that  the 
ayers  of  all  of  them  ought  to  be 
anted.  In  fact  he  doubted  very 
uch  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
bole  proceeding.  The  same  ob- 
rvation  applied  to  the  parliamen- 
ry  aid  for  paving  and  lighting 
e  city  of  Dublin.  If  an  examina- 
>n  took  place  by  a  committee,,  it 
ight  be  found  there  were  other 
nds  of  a  more  local  nature  which 
ight  be  resorted  to,  and  in  such 
se  parliament  should  hesitate  he¬ 
re  it  adopted  a  measure,  merely 
cause  it  was  recommended  by  the 
rthority  of  the  Irish  parliament. 
Mr.  Corry  said?  whatever  could 
‘  suggested  that  was  calculated  to 
it  the  house  in  possession  of  the 
ost  extensive  acquaintance  with 
esubject,would  be  perfectly  agree- 
>le  to  him.  If  it  was  the  wish 
the  house  that  the  particular  mo¬ 
rn  for  referring  the  petitions  to 
e  committee  of  supply  should  be 
istponed  till  after  the  3d  of  April, 

:  could  have  no  objection  whal¬ 
er,  and  should  propose  Monday 
en  night. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Rob- 
n,  the  speaker,  and  the  chancel- 
r  of  the  exchequer,  the  accounts 
ere  referred  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Baker  was  still  of  opinion 
at  sufficient  enquiry  had  not  been 
ade,  so  as  to  authorize  the  com- 
ittee  to  continue  the  grants.  The 
atements  of  the  manner  in  which 
e  sums  had  been  applied  were  not 
all  satisfactory,  and  the  house 
ere  called  on  to  give  its  sanction 
ii  ndly. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
aserved,  it  was  certainly  competent 
»r  any  English  member  to  object 
>  the  grants  being  continued,  as 
ie  two  kingdoms  since  the  union 


paid  their  proportions.  Such  a 
Inode  of  proceeding  would  lead  to 
endless  difficulty,  and  be  a  waste 
of  time.  The  practice  now  pur¬ 
sued  for  continuing  the  grants,  was 
in  conformity  to  that  which  had 
been  adopted  in  the  Irish  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Corry  wished  that  gentlemen 
should  be  informed,  every  thing 
had  been  done  to  explain  the  most 
minute  particulars  of  the  several  re¬ 
solutions.  For  this  purpose  he  re¬ 
quested  the  clerk  to  read  one  of  the 
estimates. 

The  clerk  accordingly  read  the 
estimate  of  the  Dublin  port  charge. 

Mr.  Robson  contended,  that  the 
grants  were  not  conformable  to  the 
7 th  article  of  the  union. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ker,  Sir  W.  Elford,  and  lord  de 
Biaquiere,  Mr.  Corry  requested  the 
clause  in  the  article  might  be 
read,  which  was  done.  It  went  to 
provide  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  to 
grant  sums  for  pious  purposes. 

Mr.  Corry  moved  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sums  should  be  granted  to 
his  majesty  : 

£  79®  For  defraying  the  expense 

of  the  pratique  of  the 
port  of  Dublin. 

1730  For  apprehending  public 
offenders. 

17,30/  For  the  expense  of  cri¬ 
minal  prosecutions. 

4,865  For  advertising  in  the 
Dublin  gazette. 

13,655  For  stationary. 

1,3S4  For  the  expenses  of  the 
board  of*treasury. 

4,103  For  offices  of  record. 

1,846  For  the  expense  of  work¬ 
ing  the  "Wicklow  gold 
mines. 

683  For  cloathing  the  battle 
axe  guards. 

3,870  To  the  Dublin  society, 
H  3  for 
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for  promoting  husban¬ 
dry. 

£  3,115  For  completingadditional 
buildings  for  the  same 
society,  and  for  a  bo¬ 
tanical  garden. 

1,384  To  the  farming  society  of 
Ireland. 

13,505  To  the  incorporated  so¬ 
ciety  for  supporting 
English  protestant 
schools. 

12,6.06  For  the  foundling  hospi¬ 
tal  of  Ireland. 

1,532  For  the  Hibernian  ma¬ 
rine  nursery. 

3,240  To  the  Hibernian  society, 
for  educating  soldiers’ 
children. 

•4,104  For  the  Westmorelaud, 
and  Lock  hospitals. 

5,538  For  the  Roman  catholic 
seminary. 

13,1  Gy  For  the  charges  of  the 
house  of  industry. 

303  To  the  society  for  pro¬ 
moting  religion  and 
virtue,  and  discounte¬ 
nancing  vice. 

540  To  the  society  for  female 
reform }  and, 

1,809  F°r  fitting  up  and  sup¬ 
porting  a  penitentiary 
house,  for  young  cri¬ 
minals. 

The  house  resumed,  and  the  re¬ 
port  was  ordered  to  be  received  on 
Monday. 

On  Friday  the  Qth  of  April. 
In  a  committee  of  supply  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  certain  reso¬ 
lutions  relative  to  the  miscellaneous 
services  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Corry 
moved  the  following  sums,  which 
were  voted  : 

<£  1 5,092  For  civil  buildings  in 
'  Dublin. 

2/6  To  the  secretary  of  the 
commissioners  for  ma¬ 


naging  the  applicatioi 
of  charitable  bequests 
<£  3,402  To  the  board  of  firs 
fruits. 

14,953  To  the  commissioners  foi 
encouraging  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  li 
non  and  hempen  ma¬ 
nufactories. 

1,234  For  the  support  of  th< 
fever  hospital  at  Dub¬ 
lin. 

The  next  resolution  proposed  wai 
a  grant  of  4, 1151.  to  cover  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  debt  contracted  in  widen¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  Dublin. 

This  resolution  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  by  Mr.Robson,  on  the  grounc 
that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  pay¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  debt  contractec 
before  the  Union  :  and  was  warm!) 
supported  by  Mr.  Beresford,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  lore 
Hawkesbury  and  Mr.  Corry,  whet 
it  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

The  next  resolution  was  foi 
granting  the  sum  of  6,9231.  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  paving  anc 
lighting  the  streets  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  Robson  again  rose,  and  in¬ 
veighed  vehemently  against  this  re¬ 
solution  :  he  inferred  that  there  was 
a  very  useless  waste  of  the  monej 
granted.  * 

He  was  replied  to  by  lord  de  Bla; 
quiere,  who  denied  and  endeavoured 
to  disprove  his  assertion. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed 
to,  and  the  committee  adjourned.  1 

On  Monday  the  10th  of  May 
Mr.  Foster,  after  moving  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  papers  relative  to  Irish  fi¬ 
nance,  which  were  ordered,  moved 
for  an  account  of  the  vote  of  credit 
on  which  exchequer  bills  to  the 
amount  of  334,0001.  bad  been  issued 
by  the  Irish  exchequer. 

Mr.  Corry  said,  there  was  a  ma¬ 
terial  distinction  between  a  vote  -oJ 
credit  in  Great-Britam  and  in  Ire¬ 
land  : 
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io’d  :  in  the  former,  he  understood 
hat  votes  of  credit  were  applicable 
nly  to  the  services  of  the  army  and 
avy.  In  Ireland  they  were  voted 
ar  contingent  civil  services.  Last 
ear  the  vote  of  credit  for  Ireland 
ras  300,0001.,  which  was  200,0001. 
:ss  than  had  been  usually  voted  for 
rat  purpose.  When  the  late  chan¬ 
dler  of  the  exchequer,  opened  the 
raysand  means,  he  stated,  that  the 
ote  of  credit  for  both  countries, 
rould  be  800,0001.,  but  afterwards 

vote  of  credit  was  taken  for 
,000,000k  When  he  opened  the 
udget  last  year,  he  stated  the  ways 
ad  means  to  cover  the  300:000l. 
ranted  as  a  vote  of  credit  for  Re¬ 
in  d. 

Mr  Tierney  maintained,  that 
lere  had  been  no  vote  of  credit, 
id  334,000k  had  been  expended 
ithout  the  authority  of  parliament, 
fe  had  always  understood  the 
,000,000k  voted  for  to  be  destined 
»ie!y  to  the  service  of  England, 
he  issue  of  $34,0001.  for  Ireland, 
as  totally  unauthorised. 

Mr.  Robson  said,  he  had  discover- 
3  this  sqm  to  be  disposed  of  among 
ic  army  extraordinaries  of  Eng- 
nd,  where  surely  it  had  no  right 
•  be. 

After  more  conversation  the  mo¬ 
on  was  changed  into  an  account 
?  what  authority  this  money  had 
?en  issued,  and  in  this  shape 
assed. 

Thursday  the  1 3th  of  May — Mr. 
orry  brought  forward  the  statement 
f  the  loan  which  had  been  made 
>r  Ireland.  The  interest  of  the  debt 
f  Ireland,  the  permanent  grants, 
id  the  votes  of  that  house  for  the 
trvice  of  Ireland,*  amounted  to 
,641,000k  The  ways  and  means 
>  cover  these  supplies,  consisted 
F  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  and  the 
•an  of  Great -Britain,  and  the  pro- 
h  of  the  lottery.  These  stuns  to- 


gethe-r  amounted  to  4,366,000k  So 
that  the  ways  and  means  were  ex- 
ceeded;by  the  supplies  by  some  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds.  He  had 
now  to  state,  as  further  ways  and 
means,  a  loan  for  l  ,06o,OOOk  Against 
the  excess  winch  this  Would  create 
on  tlie  side  of  die  ways  and  means, 
he  begged  leave  to  observe,  that 
there  remained  to  be  provided  for, 
the  army  establishment  for  that 
country  for  six  months,  and  as  that 
would  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum,  that,  he  hoped,  would  appear, 
to  be  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the 
loan.  He  then  stated  the  terms  on 
which  the  loan  had  been  made, 
which  were  more  advantageous,  not 
only  than  any  former  loan  in  that* 
but  in  this,  or  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try*  He  stated  that  tliis  loan  was 
made  in  the  3f  per  cf  nt.  stock.  The 
amount  of  the  capital  created,  above 
the  money  received,  was  little  more 
than  8  pounds,  on  every  hundred, 
so  that  the  increase  of  capital  above 
the  actual  money  received  was  only 
about  140,000k  At  the  time  that 
the  Irish  loan  -was  advertised  to  be 
bid  for,  the  price  of  the  only  3  1  per 
cent,  stock-  in  this  country,  viz.  the 
South-Sea  stock,  was  8-2.  But  the 
gentlemen  who  went  from  this 
country  to  bid  for  the  loan,  leaving 
the  English  3-|  per  cent,  stock  at  82, 
and  finding  the  Irish  3 1  per  cent, 
stock  00 1 ,  had,  nevertheless,  the 
spirit  to  bid  gik  15s.  Ild.,  a  price 
higher  than  that  of  the  4  per  cents, 
in  .  this  country  at  that  time. — Hp 
.then  concluded  with  moving  the  ne¬ 
cessary  resolutions,  which  .were 
agreed  to. 

A  petition  had  been  brought 
up  on  the  13th  of  March  by  Mr. 
Corry  from  certain  persons  resident 
in  Dublin,  who  were  importers* 
and  also  re  tailers  in  that  city,  and 
were,  therefore,  subject  to  a  duty 
of  6  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  im- 
H  4  ported 
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■ported  by  them,  which  they  felt  to 
be  a  grievous  burden,,  and  there¬ 
fore  prayed  to  be  delivered  from. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table.  In  pursuance  of  this,  on 
Thursday,  the  3d  of  June,  the  house 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  bill,  for  taking  off  the 
6  per  cent,  duties  from  Irish  retai¬ 
lers, 

Mr.  Corry  explained  the  subject, 
by  taking  a  short  view  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  duty  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  II— and  contended, 
that  by  ihs  new  act  of  17B2,  of  six 
per  cent,  on  retailers,  in  addition  to 
a  former  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on 
all  goods  imported  into  Ireland, 
they  now,  in  fact,  paid  1 1  per  cent, 
©n  their  goods.  Such  a  heavy  taxa¬ 
tion  certainly  called  for  relief.  A 
petition  lay  before  the  committee  to 
this  effect,  from  the  Irish  retailers, 
petitioning  that  parliament  would 
assimilate  them  to  theEnglish  retail¬ 
ers,  by  whom  no  unequal  duty  was 
paid.  He  was  convinced  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  justice  of  hearkening  to 
this  petition,  and  therefore  concluded 
with  moving,  that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  relieve  the  Irish 
retailers  from  the  duty  of  six  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Beresford  opposed  the  mo¬ 
tion,  alleging  that  the  six  per  cent, 
imposed  in  1785,  only  placed  the 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  on  the 
•  same  relative  situation  as  they  were 
before  that  period.  An  alteration  in 
this  relative  situation  would  re¬ 
quire  also  an  alteration  in  the  other 
mercantile  laws  It  had  been  urged, 
that  it  was  intended  to  place  the  re¬ 
tailers  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  other  dealers.  He  did  not  like 
the  term  equality:  he  was  not  for  al¬ 
tering  old  laws,  and  introducing 
innovations  in  order  to  favour  that 
system.  And  as  the  wholesale  deal¬ 
ers  Igid  out  a  much  greater  capital 


and  their  returns  were  slower,  ft 
thought  it  was  just  that  they  shoal 
have  superior  advantages  to  the  re 
tailers. 

Mr.  Ormsby  thought  the  retailer 
entitled  to  relief. 

General  Gascoyne  gave  the  mea 
sure  his  cordial  support,  and  ex 
pressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  prin 
ciple  of  assimilation,  between  th 
two  countries  was  carrying  into  ef 
feet. 

Mr.  Corry  did  not  wish  to  pledg 
himself  to  the  principle  of  asskni 
lation  except  where  it  could  b 
acted  upon  with  fairness  to  bof 
countries. 

Mr.  Foster  contended,  that  th 
relief  at  present  moved  for,  was  un 
necessary.  The  six  per  cent  im 
posed  in  1785 ,w»s  never  complaine 
of  till  the  retailers  were,  four  0 
hve  years  ago,  brought  forward  an 
shewed  how  to  form  eomplainb 
When  it  was  considered  that  the  re 
venue  of  Ireland,  last  year,  scarce! 
amounted  to  400,0001.,  above  th 
interest  of  its  debt,  they  ought  t 
be  very  -careful  in  taking  off  th 
smallest  tax,  unless  a  better  substi 
tute  for  it  could  be  first  provided 
But  no  better  could  be  found  than  ; 
tax  sanctioned  by  time,  submittei 
to  without  a  complaint,  and  nowis 
vexatious  in  its  operation. 

The  house  then  divided  on  Mr 
Corry’s  motion.  —  Ayes  33,  noe 
18.— 

On  Wednesday,  the  pth  of  June 
Mr.  Foster  said,  unless  Mr.  Corr 
would  promise  that  the  several  ac 
counts  respecting  Ireland,  partieu 
iarly  the  account  of  treasury  bills 
and  the  account  of  exports  am 
imports,  should  be  presented  befor 
Friday,  he  should  move  that  im 
mediate  returns  be  made  to  the  or 
ders  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Corry  replied,  that  no  om 
could  be  more  anxious  than  hirosel 
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iat  correct  and  prompt  returns 
louldbe  made  by  the  officers  in 
eland  to  the  orders  of  the  house  : 

>r  himself  he  could  not,  in  candour 
•  in  justice,  .be  held  responsible 
\t  delays  which  might  take  place  in 
eland  j  some  of  the  officers  by 
hom  these  returns  were  to  be  made, 
ere  independent  oh  the  office  to 
hich  he  belonged.  The  officers 
i  Ireland  had  been,  since  the 
rnion,  very  much  deranged  ;  they 
ad  been  put  out  of  their  usual 
>rms  and  practice,  and  he  hoped  the 
ouse  would  take  that  subject  into 
leir  consideration.  He  also  wished 
le  house  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
rstem  of  officers  Was  not  the  same 
1  Ireland  as  it  was  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Foster  replied,  that  he 
rought  no  charge  against  Mr.  Cor- 
7 :  he  had  accused  the  officers  of 
egligence,  and  as  the  honourable 
entleman  had  said  nothing  to  clear 
lem  from  that  imputation,  he  beg- 
ed  the  motion  might  be  put. 

Mr.  Corry  seconded  the  motion, 
le,  however,  informed  Mr.  Fos- 
sr,  that  there  was  an  officer  at  the 
oor  with  a  variety  of  accounts, 
mong  which  some  of  those  which 
e  had  enumerated  might  be  found. 

Mr.  Foster  said,  he  would  wrait 
ill  the  officer  had  presented  those 
ccounts. 

Mr.  "Wickham  said,  he  had  re¬ 
urn  ed  some  of  those  accounts  to 
reland,  in  consequence  of  their 
>eing  erroneous. 

Mr.  Crofton,  from  the  treasury 
>f  Ireland,  was  then  called  in,  and 
Presented  an  account  of  the  salary 
md  emoluments  of  the  lord  high 
diancellor  of  Ireland,  an  account 
>f  treasury  bills,  and  an  account  of 
he  charge  of  yeomanry  corps,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  accounts,  which 
svere  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
except  that  relative  to  the  lord  high 
diancellor,  which  was  ordered  to 
>e  referred  to  the  committee  ap~ 
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pointed  to  consider  of  augmenting 
the  same. 

Mr.  Foster  then  said,  as  he  found 
the  accounts  that  had  just  been 
presented  did  not  include  all  those 
which  he  had  before  alluded  to,  he 
should  move  what  he  before  in¬ 
tended,  “  That  the  proper  officers 
should  be  called  upon  to  make  im¬ 
mediate  returns  to  the  orders  of  the 
house,  respecting  those  accounts 
which  had  not  yet  been  presented.” 

Mr.  Corry  seconded  the  motion  ; 
but  observed,  he  did  not  concur  in 
any  charge  of  neglect  against  the 
officers. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

M.  Foster  then  called  the  atterj- 

'  V 

tion  of  the  house  to  an  order  for  an 
-  account  specifying  the  authority 
under  which  the  sum  of  334,000  !. 
had  been  raised,  and  paid  into  the 
Irish  treasury,  how  it  had  been 
raised,  and  how  applied.  To  this 
order  a  return  had  been  made,  re¬ 
ferring  for  the  authority  to  the  25th 
section  of  the  41st  of  George  III. 
Upon  referring  to  this,  however,:  it 
would  be  found  that  no  more  than 
twr®  millions  was  authorized  to  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  Great-Bri- 
tain  and  Ireland ;  tliis>  therefore, 
could  give  no  authority  for  raising 
an  additional  300,0001.  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Ireland.  With  respect  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
raised,  the  return  referred  to  an 
aid  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  which 
never  existed,  and  as  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  it,  not  a  syllable  was  said. 
He  therefore  moved,  c<  That  the 
proper  officer  should  be  called  upon 
to  make  a  further  return  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  10th  of  May,  relative  to 
the  above  account.’* 

Mr.  Corry  said,  he  was  really 
concerned  and  ashamed  of  this  puny 
warfare  of  accounts  relating  to  Ire¬ 
land.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  knew  (if  he  knew  any  thing 
about  the  matter),  that  the  money 
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•that  wits  raised  for  covering  that 
part  of  the  vote  of  credit  which 
was  to  be  expended  in  Ireland;  was 
raised  with  the  other  supplies  of  the 
year.  There  were  many  services 
to  be  provided  for,  arid  they  all 
went  together  to  form  one  consoli- 
datedfund.  Mr.  Foster  must,  there¬ 
fore  be  aware*  that  no  further  re¬ 
turn  could  be  made  to  this  order; 
he  should  therefore  oppose  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Foster  denied  that  it  was  a 
puny  war  of  accounts,  but  a  subject 
of  great  importance.  Parliament 
should  take  care  that  no  minister 
raised  money  contrary  to  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

The  house  then  divided.  For  the 
motion,  21 — against  it,  02. 

On  Friday,  the  1.1th  of  June,  af¬ 
ter  some  conversation  between  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr. 
Foster,  and  Mr.  Corry,  relative  to 
bringing  forward  the  ways  and  means 
of  Ireland,  Mr.  Corry  agreed  to 
postpone  his  statement  till  Mon¬ 
day,  but  certainly  not  beyond  that 
day. 

Mr.  Corry  moved  the  sum  of 
30,000  1.  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
Irish  yeomanry  corps  till  the  24th 
December,  1802;  which  was  agreed 
to. 

Gn  Monday,  the  14  th  of  June, 
Mr.  Foster  moved  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  there  be  laid  before  .the  house 
copies  of  the  general  orders  is¬ 
sued  from  the  adjutant-general’s 
office  in  Dublin,  on  the  ifith  of 
May,  and  of  the  paragraph  of  the 
circular  letter  there  alluded  to.  Af¬ 
ter  some  conversation  between  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Wickham,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  some  others, 
.Mr.  Foster  withdrew  his  motion. 

On  Monday,  the  1.4th  of  June, 
Mr.  Corry  rose  briefly  to  explain 
to  the  committee  the  details  respect¬ 


ing  the  finances  of  Ireland.  TLo 
were,  in  the  first  place,  some  sma 
sums  which  must  be  placed  to  tfc 
account  of  the  services  of  last  yeai 
but  which  were  to  be  provided  fc 
in  this.  There  was  for  the  fin 
instalment  of  the  compensations 
327,275  1. ;  treasury  bills,  25,7001. 
loyalists’  fund,  4C>>/ f)/  l. ;  latter 
prizes,  2,192l.;  prrzage,  2000 1. 
amounting  altogether  to  400-934  1 
He  should  now  state  .the  charge 
which  appertained  to  the  service  b 
the  present  year  :  first,  those  whirl 
belonged  solely  to  Ireland ;  an< 
next,  those  which  were  borne  b: 
Ireland  jointly  with  Great  Britain 
Of  the  charges  defrayed  solely  h 
Ireland,  the  first  was  the  interes 
and  charges  of  the  national  debt 
and  of  tlie  sinking  fund,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  1,880  205  l.  ;  tb 
calculations  were  all  made  in  Irid 
money,  and  he  should  therefore,  fo 
greater  convenience,  make  use  o 
that  medium  in  stating  the  details 
The  next  article  was  two  instal 
ments  of  the  compensations,  amount 
ing  to  555,2001.  The  next  sun 
was  for  inland  navigation,  under  at 
act  of  the  Irish  parliamt  nt,  amount 
ing  to  150,000  1.  The  next  sun 
was  on  account  of  the  Irish  lottery 
it  had  been  usuai  to  pay  the  prize! 
of  each  Irish  lottery  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year,  and  there  remained  du< 
for  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  1801 
the  sum  of  300,000  1.  The  nex! 
two  items  were  sums  of  200,001 
each  for  treasury  bills.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  separate  charges  ol 
Ireland  amounted  to  3,298 .5551, 
The  joint  charge  borne  by  Ireland; 
together  with  Great  Britain,  con¬ 
sisted  of  pensions,  112,0071.  ;  the 
civil  list,  145,000  1.;  permanent 
grants,  130,000  1.  ;  miscellaneous, 
104,785  ;  public  roads,  53,100k; 
hospitals,  &c,  81,3901.  ;  public  of¬ 
fices,  2,430  k;  civil  contingen¬ 
cies,  54,1 00k ;  military  services; 

2,800,1 87k  i 
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860,187k ;  ordnance,,  215,9991.  $  to 
ike  good  contributions,  360,140k 
le  whole  joint  contributions  of 
dand  amounted  to  4,129,000  1. ; 
d  the  whole  charge  of  Ireland 
lOunted  to  7,428,425  1.,  Irish  mo- 
7,  It  now  remained  for  him  to 
te  the  ways  and  means.  These 
:re :  balances  Ih  the  exchequer, 
3,668 1.  ;  part  of  the  English 
m  for  the  service  of  Ireland, 
166,6661. ;  Irish  loan,  1,625,0001.; 
tery,  500,000  1.  The  lottery  had 
s  year  been  a  joint  concern  be- 
een  the  two  countries;  and  of 
3  500)0001.  which  was  to  be  re¬ 
tted  on  the  part  of  this  country, 
0,000 1.  would  serve  to  pay  the 
tount  of  the  prizes  of  last  year, 
ie  next  item  was  a  sum  of 400,0001. 
rich  was  to  have  Jjeen  remitted 
the  part  of  Great-Britain,  but 
lich  had  been  reduced  by  various 
uses  to  300  000 1.  The  net  sum 
is  3,000,000  1.  arising  from  the 
venues  of  Ireland.  The  whole  of 
3  ways  and  means  amounted  to 
592,600 1  ;  from  which  deducting 
3  charges,  a  surplus  of  ways  and 
3ans  was  left,  of  1 63,657  1.  He 
re  stated  why  he  took  credit  for 
3  produce  of  3,000,001.  from 
ase  revenues  which  last  year  only 
□duced  2,400,000k,  which,  he 
id,  proceeded  chiefly  from  the 
ctuation  in  the  price  of  five  ma- 
ial  articles  of  the  Irish  revenue, 
ie  first  was  the  importation  of  fo- 
gn  spirits :  by  the  suspension  of 
3  distilleries  in  Ireland,  this  im- 
rtation  had  been  considerably  in- 
sased,  and  those,  duties  which,  on 
3  average  of  five  years,  to  the 
th  of  March,  1799,  amounted  to 
',000 1 . ,  produced  in  the  year  1801, 
5,000  1.  From  this  increase,  he 
eraged  the  produce  of  these  du- 
:s  for  five  months,  to  the  25th  of 
ay,  at  192,000  k,  which  had  al- 
ady  been  received.  The  next  ar- 
le  was  sugar :  the  average  pro* 
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duce  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  for  the 
last  five  yeers,  was  226,000  1  ;  the 
produce  of  the  last  year,  292,000 1. ; 
from  which  was  to  be  deducted  the 
estimated  sum  of 100,000 1  Jfor  draw¬ 
backs,  leaving  a  surplus  of 192,000k ; 
the  produce  of  the  duty  during  the 
last  five  months  was  1 62,000k  ;  he 
would  take  the  produce,  therefore, 
at  250,007  1.  With  respect  to  the 
third  article,  namely  wines,  the  duty 
in  the  fiveyears  preceding  1793,  when 
the  importation  of  French  wine  was 
not  yet  interrupted,  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  278,000 1.  ;  last  year,  the 
produce  was  203,0001 ,  and  for  the 
last  five  months  130,0001  ;  he 
would  take  the  estimated  produce  at 
300,000k,  being  an  increase  on  the 
article  of  101,000k  The  malt  duty 
of  Ireland  it  was  difficult  to  calcu¬ 
late,  there  being  no  duty  paid  upon 
beer;  but  he  should  estimate  the 
produce  at  314,000k  With  respect 
to  the  5th  article,  the  distilleries, 
the  average  consumption  had  been 
4,518,000  gallons,  on  an  average  of 
the  years  1798,  and  1799*  the  latest 
period  prior  to  the  suspension  of  the 
distilleries,  on  which  the  quantity 
of  spirits  that  paid  duty  could  be 
taken:  that  quantity  at  tire  present 
rate  of  duty  would  give  a  sum  of 
806,000k  From  various  regulations 
that,  had  taken  place,  he  should, 
however,  reduce  this  sum  to  774,000: 
and  he  trusted  it  couldnot  be  thought 
he  had  been  too  sanguine  in  these 
estimates,  and  that  all  would  con¬ 
cur  that  they  were  founded  upon 
fair  probability.  He  thought  he 
was  therefore  justified  in  taking 
creditfor  an  increase  of  revenue  for 
the  whole  at  800,0001.  If  the  ac¬ 
tual  produce  should  not  equal  the 
estimate,  he  trusted  he  should  be 
able  to  account  for  it  in  another, 
session  of  parliament,  without  being 
held  responsible  for  the  precise 
amount  at  present  estimated,  which 
yet  remained  to  be  proved  by  expe¬ 
rience. 
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rience.  He  then  made  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
stating  that,  in  the  last  two  years, 
the  balance  was  considerably  against 
that  country,  and  that  the  imports 
had  excessively  increased,  whilst 
the  exports  had  materially  diminish¬ 
ed.  The  exports  of  Ireland  were 
to  be  considered  under  three  heads, 
linen,  provisions  and  corn  ;  the  rest 
were  trifling.  The  exportation  of 
linen  had  decreased  on  account  of 
the  high  price  which  the  drapers 
had  lately  demanded,  which  they 
were  now  convinced  had  operated 
considerably  to  their  own  injury,  it 
having  given  an  unusual  advantage 
to  the  Silesia  and  Hamburgh  linens, 
both  in  the  British  and  American 
markets.  It  might  therefore  be 
hoped  that  the  export  of  Irish  linens 
would,  in  a  short  time,  reach  the 
amount  of  the  exports  of  the  year 
1799  j  if  not,  the  greater  amount 
of  former  years,  which  would  give 
an  addition  of  export  in  that  article 
to  the  value  of  2.50,0001.  With 
respect  to  the  provision  trade,  the 
war  demand  had  ceased,  whilst  th<j 
peace  exportation  was  not  yet  re¬ 
stored.  The  official  value  of  pro¬ 
visions  exported  had  been  reduced 
from  1,200,0001.  to  800,0001.,  but 
when  the  peace  exportation  was 
completely  restored,  there  was  eve¬ 
ry  reason  to  believe  there  would  be 
an  addition  of  250,0001.  The  ex¬ 
port  of  corn  had  been  in  former 
years  600,0001.  and  500,0001.,  and 
was  in  1799,  360,0001.  During  the 
last  ye ar,  the  reverse  was  the  case — 
there  was  not  only  no  export,  but 
corn  was  imported  into  Ireland  to 
the  amount  of  260,0001.  This  was 
caused  by  the  scarcity  by  which 
Ireland  was  afflicted  :  but  if  they 
looked  to  the  situation  of  that  coun¬ 
try  as  it  was  formerly,  and  calculat¬ 
ed  upon  an  export  of  corn  to  the 
amount  of  360,  OQQl.  this,  added  to 
the  260,0001.  the  amount  of  the 
import  during  the  last  year,  would 
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make  a  difference  in  favour  or  tbs 
country  of  620,0001.  Consider 
ing  therefore  the  prospect  of  thes 
increased  exports  in  the  three  ar 
tides  stated,  amounting  to  nearl 
1,200,0001.  though  he  could  by  11 
means  presume  that  this  extens.io. 
would  take  place  in  the  preset] 
year,  yet  he  had  every  reason  t 
believe  that  Ireland  would  agai 
return  to  her  former  state,  wit 
respect  to  her  revenues  and  he 
trade.  He  then  proceeded  to  slat 
the  taxes  which  appeared  to  hit 
most  proper  to  be  adopted,  for  de 
fraying  the  interest  of  the  ioar 
and  other  expenses.  What  he  shoul 
propose,  was  a  tax  upon  exports 
the  same  as  in  this  country,  passe, 
during  the  present  session  :  and 
tax  upon  imports,  the  same  as  here 
with  the  exception,  however,  0 
some  articles  in  addition  to  those  ex 
ceptions  contained  in  the  British  ac 
respecting  imports,  which  additions 
exceptions  were  intended  to  exernp 
the  raw  materials  of  every  descrip 
tion  used  in  the  staple  manufdbtureo 
Ireland,  the  linen  ;  as  also  the  ar 
tide  of  salt,  used  in  the  provisioi 
trade,  together  with  the  article  0 
corn  in  respect  of  export.  As  to  th 
necessity  of  equal  taxes  on  the  pro 
duce  of  both  countries  to  foreigi 
markets,  he  was  not  bound  to  ad 
mit  that ;  to  argue  it  here  was  un 
necessary.  In  proposing  the  taxes 
he  maintained  the  principle,  tha 
the  compact  of  Union  does  not  11 
any  case  necessarily  demand  equa 
lity  of  taxes.  In  this  case  he  die 
not  admit  that  an  export  and  im¬ 
port  tax  ought  to  be  paid  in  Ireland 
because  it  was  paid  in  this  country 
it  was  not  necessary  on  that  account 
but  as  additional  taxes  were  neces¬ 
sary  in  Ireland,  he  was  happy  ir 
in  proposing  those  which  would  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  taxes  adopted  by  thi1 
country.  The  total  value  of  foreigi: 
goods  imported  into  Ireland  was 
4,445,0001.,  and  of  the  exports  oi 
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reland  3,304,2751.  The  produce 
f  the  proposed  tax  on  foreign  goods 
mported,  he  estimated  at  93,90Ql., 
nd  on  exports  to  foreign  countries 
the  trade  withGreat-Britain  being 
leach  case,  of  course,  excluded) 
t  5,3O0h,  making  together  the  sum 
f  99,0001.  It  was  proposed  to 
xempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
rx  on  imports,  ashes,  ‘smelts,  flax, 
eed,  hemp,  and  salt.  With  re- 
pect  to  a  tonnage  tax  in  Ireland, 
he  actual  tonnage  of  Ireland  was 
tot  more  than  100,000  tons,  which 
vould  not  produce  more  than  70001; 
he  rest  of  the  tonnage  employed 
vas  British,  and  the  British  sliip- 
■wners,  in  calling  for  a  tax  on  Irish 
onnage,  only  laid  an  additional  tax 
ipon  themselves.  He  concluded  by 
noving  his  resolution  respecting  the 
proposed  taxes.  - 

Mr.  Foster  said,  he  had  often  gi- 
ren  his  opinion  in  public  of  the  si- 
uation  of  Ireland,  but  this  was  the 
irst  session  in  which  he  had  the 
nisfortune  to  represent  the  declin- 
ng  state  of  its  revenues,  its  trade 
md  its  prospects.  He  expressed, 
n  strong  terms,  his  disapprobation 
)f  the  length  of  time  which  had 
dapsed  since  the  Union,  without 
my  of  the  accounts  being  settled, 
mdof  the  inaccuracies  of  many  of 
he  accounts  returned :  some  of 
vhich  he  had  called  for,  had  not 
ieen  delivered.  Vfhat  had  been 
lelivered.  were  sufficient  to  shew, 
ilmost  to  a  moral  certainty*  that  the 
revenues  were  wholly  inadequate 
wen  for  the  lowest  possible  peace 
establishment,  and  that  they  had 
lot  even  kept  pace  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  charge  of  debt.  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Curry) 
bad  acknowledged  there  was  a  fall 
and  a  deficiency,  and  entered  into 
several  calculations,"  to  ground  as  a 
hope  that  they  would  rise  from  two, 
millions  400  thousand  pounds,  so 
a*;,  with  the  extraordinary  revenue, 
to  make  up  three  millions,  at  which 


he  estimated  all  his  ways  and  means. 
The  whole  result  of  these  calcula¬ 
tions  was  gounded  on  an  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  distillery  would  pro¬ 
duce  800,0001.  more  than  it  had 
done.  He  thought  this  expectation 
unfounded  ;  but  if  it  were  not,  and 
such  an  increased  produce  should 
take  place  in  that  article,  he  looked 
with  a  melancholy  concern  at  its 
effects  on  the  morals,  the  health,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 
he  could  not  think  any  addition  of 
revenue  so  raised,  could  compensate 
for  all  the  evils  which  must  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  policy  so  contrary  to 
what  had  been  adopted  for  many 
years  past,  as  increasing  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors.  He  then  com¬ 
pared  the  revenues  of  the  last  year 
to  January  1802,  with  the  year  to 
the  25th  of  March  1800,  to  prove 
that  even  the  increase  proposed, 
would  not  answer  the  end  intended? 
he  stated  the  net  produce  of  all  the 
taxes  constituting  the  ordinary  re¬ 
venue  of  Ireland  to  have  been  in 
the  former  period,  about  2,800,0001. 
and  in  the  latter,  not  quite  2,000,300 
while  the  interes,  and  charges  of 
the  national  debt  rose,  from  having 
been  not  quite  1,400.000!.  in  the 
former  year,  to  have  been  1,880,000 
in  the  latter,  leaving  thereby  a 
decrease  ia  the  revenue  of  above 
500,0001.,  and  an  increase  of  an¬ 
nual  charge  for  the  increased  na¬ 
tional  debt,  of  nearly  500,0001., 
making,  by  the  decrease  of  revenue 
on  the  one  hand,  and  increase  of 
charge  on  the  other,  a  difference  of 
above  a  million  in  the  capacity  of 
the  revenues  as  applicable  to  defray 
the  public  expenditure.  There  was 
also  an  insufficiency  in  the  receipts 
last  year,  the  total  of  which  from 
the  taxes  were  2,400,000 1.  while 
the  issue,  the  interest.  Mid  charges 
of  the  debt  were  nearly  2,140,0001. 
and  the  desperate  change  of  the  fi¬ 
nances  would  be  still  more  conspi- 
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coons,  if  the  state  of  the  treasury 
were  to  be  adverted  to.  The  ba¬ 
lance  there  on  the  commencement 
of  the  last  year  was  1,671,000  1. 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  only  394,0001.  The  excise 
and  customs  gross  were  collected  in 
the  nine  months  to  January  1 801, 
at  7I.  Is.  lid.,  and  in  the  year  to 
January  1802,  at  111.  12s.  5d.  per 
cent.  He  stated  the  comparison  of 
per  centage,  likewise,  on  the  net 
revenues  ;  but  he  adverted  only  to 
a  comparison  on  the  gross.  In  the 
post  office  the  expense  of  collection 
on  the  gross  revenue  had  been, 
47I.  7s  >  and  on  the  net  89b  13s., 
on  the  former  period,  while  it  rose 
on  the  latter  to  69I.  4s.  on  the  gross, 
and  2441.  14s.  on  the  net.  He  then 
proceeded  from  this  general  view 
to  the  actual  increase  in  particu¬ 
lar  articles.  The  revenue  salaries, 
which  in  the  year  er>4»ng  25th  of 
March,  1800,  had  been  113,0001. 
rose  to  be  119,0001.  in  the  latter 
year.  Revenue  pensions  and  gra¬ 
tuities  from  34,0001.  in  the  former, 
to.  15,0001.  in  the  latter,  and  revenue 
incidents  from  106,0001.  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  to  123,000  in  the  latter, making 
an  actual  increase  of  40,0001.  a  year, 
in  these  three  articles,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  whole  management.  He 
adverted  to  another  instance  of  in¬ 
crease  which  appeared  to  him  un¬ 
accountable.  The  commissioners 
were  required  by  law  to  pay  to  their 
officers  the  amount  of  their  fees  on 
bounty  goods  out  of  the  revenue, 
so  as  to  leave  the  bounty  clear  to 
the  person  who  was  to  receive  it. 
These  fees  amounted  in  the  former 
year  to  3,551 1.,  when  the  bounties 
were  51,143). ;  but  in  the  last  year 
they  rose  to  5,809l  ,  while  the  boun¬ 
ties  fell  to  36,7371.  Hearth  money, 
which  in  the  former  year,  to  the 
25th  of  March,  1800,  produced 
01,0001..  fell  to  32,000  1.  in  the 
latter,  to  the  1st  of  January  1802. 
Carriage  duties  from  51,0001.  to 


24,0001.,  and  window  duties,  from 
128,0001.  to *91,0001.  He  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  consider  the  prospects 
held  out  by  Mr,  Corry,  of  increase 
of  revenue  from  an  increase  of 
trade  :  it  was  said  the  linen  exports 
were  increasing,  and  every  thing 
was  to  exhibit  a  prosperous  reverse 
of  the  picture  he  drew ;  he  feared 
much  that  would  not  be  the  case, 
and  the  official  accounts  of  that  year 
had  since  confirmed  his  fears.  But 
he  would  lay  a  fall  statement,  not 
only  of  the  two  last  years,  but  of 
former  times,  to  shew  the  alarming 
and  melancholy  reverse  which  Ire¬ 
land  had  experienced.  On  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  five  years  to  1794,  the  ex¬ 
ports  exceeded  the  imports  annually 
in  1,71,0001.  official  value,  on  a 
like  average  to  1799  in  488,0001., 
but  in  the  year  to  the  25th  of 
March,  1800,  the  tables  were  turn¬ 
ed,  and  the  imports  exceeded  the 
exports  in  like  value,  to  the  amount 
of  2,100,000  h,  and  in  the  year 
following,  to  March  1801,  in 
1,765,0001.,  making  on  an  average 
of  those  two  years,  the  official  va¬ 
lue  of  the  balance  against  Ireland 
to  be  1,900,0001.,  or  nearly  two 
millions  annually.  The  export  of 
Irish  produce,  and  manufacture,  had 
been  on  an  average  of  5  yeark  ' 
to  1794  oh  4,928,000 
Official  value  in  5  years 
to  1799  4,626,000 

to  1800  3,903,000 

to  1801  3,570,000 

While  the  increase  in  imports  was 
as  unfavourable:  for  their  official' 
value  was,  on  the  5  years  average, 
to  1794  c£  3,908000, 

On  the  same, 

to  1799  4,205,34S 

to  1800  6,183,457 

to  1801  5,584,000 

Thus  leaving  the  imports  of  the 

last  year  above  1,600,000  1.  greater 
than  the  average  to  1/94;  and  the 
exports  less  on  the  same  average,  by 
above  2,000,000 1.  The  official  va¬ 
lue 
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:  of  the  exports  on  linen,  on  the 
e  years  average  to.  1/94,  was 

41,800,003,  yards. 
On  the  like  average 
to  1799  39,200,000 

to  J  800  35 .600,000 

to  IhQl  34,300,000 

And  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
;d  a  deficient  crop  of  flax  this 
r.  He  adverted  to  the  article 
drapery,  which  Mr.  Corry  had 
:  mentioned  In  S/85,  7/Q.OOU 
ds  of  new  drapery  had  been  ex- 
ted  j  it  fell 


in  1/93,  to 
in  1798,  to 
in  1/99,  to 
in  1800,  to 
in  1801,  to 


140,000  yards. 
92,000 
1  61,000 

33,000 
4,800 


1  drapery  was  only  556 
In  the  last  year,  while  the  import 
new  drapery  increased,  from  an 
:rage  for  5  years, 

to  1/9.9  of  471,000  yards, 
o  be  in  1 800  1 ,264  994 

And  in  1801  1 ,079,454 

And  old  drapery,  which  had 
?n  imported,  on  a  like  average, 
the  amount  of  1,02/tOOO  yards, 
e  in  1800,  to  2,233,000,  though 
'ell  in  1801,  to  1,109,000  yards, 
e-e  he  said  were  no  e noon¬ 
ing  prospects,  and  he  reqnest- 
the  particular  attention  of  the 
nmittee  to  the  peculiar  necessity 
a  favourable  balance  of  trade 


m  the  particular  situation  of  ire- 
id,  Exchange  had  been,  for  a 
■g  time,  against  her,  to  12  or  13 
f  cent  or  3§  to  4  above  par  : 
^  great  causes  of  which  were  the 
tin  of  absentees,  the  increase  of 
new  absentee  in  the  increasing 
bt,  borrowed  in  England,  and  the 
ange  of  the  balance  of  trade.  He 
re  stated'  the  peculiar  necessity 
;re  was  of  not  enhancing  the 
il  by  the  mode  of  raising  the  sup- 
{ i  and  he  stated  that,  though  the 
erest  and  charges  of  the  debts 
r rowed  since  the  25th  of  March, 


1S00,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1802, 
amounted  to  490,000!.,  yet  that  no 
taxes  adequate  to  pay  them  were 
imposed,  nor  were  any  proposed  to 
defray  the  charges  of  the  three  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  raised  this  year, 
except  about  90,0001.  by  the  'con¬ 
voy,  duties,  which  were  disclaimed 
as  a  measure  of  revenue.  Even  last 
year  by  the  papers  on -the  table,  it 
appeared,  that  J  00,0001.  worth  of 
ta^es  ceased,  to  which  may  be  added 
ip,0GQl.  more  by  the  repeal  of  the 
absentee  tax,  and  yet  only  47,000}. 
was  the  produce  of  all  duties  im¬ 
posed.  He  objected  to  the  mode  of 
borrowing  money  from  England, 
although  Ireland  certainly  could  not 
spare  money  for  the  loan  j  but  this 
very  circumstance  shewed  the  pecu¬ 
liar  policy  of  preventing  the  increase 
of  Joans  as  much  as  possible,  and 
resorting  to  taxes,  at  least  for  the 
charges,  of  the  debt ;  and  said  that 
if  the  balance  of  trade  against 
Ireland,  being  nearly  lw»  millions 
official  value,  and  as  50  per  cent, 
which  is  under  the  British  calcula¬ 
tion,  being  3,000,0001.  real  value, 
was  added  to  J,  100,000'.  drawn  for 
the  interest  ol  the  national  debt, 
payable  in  London,  and  to  one  mil¬ 
lion  remitted  to  absentees,  there 
appeared  a  drain  of  five  millions 
against  the  country :  which  must 
eventually  wholly  impoverish  it,  and 
the  desperate  effects  of  which  the 
kingdom  was  prevented  from  feel- 
ing  to  its  extent,  solely  by  the  bor¬ 
rowed  principal  coming  in  to  coun¬ 
teract  them.  He  said  another  evil 
flowed  from  the  increase  of  debt, 
and  made  some  observations  with 
intention  to  prove,  that  in  20  years 
after  the  union,  England  would  be 
richer,  and  Ireland  poorer  ihan  on 
the  day  of  union.  He  then  drew 
a  comparison  of  the  two  countries 
in  them  present  state  of  finances, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  England, 
and  declared  that  every  thing  shew¬ 
ed 
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cd  the  policy  of  the  British,  and  the 
contrary  of  the  Irish  system.  As  to 
the  export  and  import  taxes  pro¬ 
posed  now,  though  he  disapproved 
the  principle  of  an  indiscriminate 
tax  on  trade,  effecting  all  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  all  raw  materials,  he 
would  not  oppose  them,  as  they 
were  the  ones  proposed  3  he  only 
wished  that  the  linen  manufacture 
should  be  excepted,  as  he  did  not 
think  its  situation  admitted  any 
check-  There  was  an  apparent 
error  in  giving  a  bounty  for  exports, 
and  taxing  that  very  export :  its 
high  price  ,  had  already  hurt  it  in 
foreign  markets,  apd  every  tiling 
which  could  tend  to  raise  it  ought 
to  be  avoided.  He  adverted  to  the 
export  of  cotton  being  free  from 
the  tax  in  Britain,  and  stated  the 
linen  as  equally  entitled,  in  Ireland, 
to  exemption,  and  concluded  by  ex¬ 
pressing  his  hopes  that  the  whole 
situation  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  its 
a: counts,  would  undergo  a  full  in¬ 
vestigation  early  in  the  next  ses¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Wickham  said,  much  as  he 
felt  averse  to  taking  up  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  house  ;  he  should  consi¬ 
der  himself  as  shrinking  from  his 
official  duty,  did  he  not  apply  to 
some  of  Mr.  Foster’s  observations, 
He  alluded  to  what  was  said  of  the 
considerable  increase  recently  made 
in  the  head  of  pensions  and  salaries : 
if  that  charge  was  well  founded,  it 
would  be  incumbent  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  enquire  whether  there 
Were  just  causes  or  not  for  such  in¬ 
crease  ;  for  his  part,  he  could  safely 
say,  that  he  had  never  seen  business 
prepared  with  so  much  care,  dili¬ 
gence,  accuracy,  and  perspicuity, 
so  well  digested,  or  so  many  useful 
materials  for  furthering  the  public 
service  collected  together,  as  those 
which  he  had  received  from  his  pre¬ 
decessor  j  and  he  had  delivered  it 
over  according  to  the  best  of  his 


means  to  his  successor.  With  respe< 
to  Mr.  Foster’s  comparisons  of  th 
amount  of  charges  incurred  in  th 
two  last  years,  they  were  founde 
on  no  authentic  documents  hitheri 
sent  from  Ireland.  Some  of  tiros 
plans  to  which  he  had  alluded  wei 
for  the  express  purpose  of  reducin 
the  expenses  of  collecting  the  rev< 
nues,  and  on  principles  the  mo 
politic  and  efficacious:  among  the; 
was  to  be  reckoned  the  arrangemei 
with  respect  to  the  revenue  officer 
and  supplying  the  places  of  tiro: 
who  were  superannuated,  or  othe 
wise  unfit  for  duty,  with  active  ar 
proper  officers.  With  respect  1 
what  the  right  honourable  gentf 
man  had  insisted,  of  a  progressii 
decrease  of  the  revenue,  he  cou1 
contradict  him  from  official  an 
authentic  documents  3  that  eve 
within  the  last  five  months,  tl: 
whole  of  what  was  due  with'n  th; 
period  had  not  been  received.  Thei 
was  an  increase  in  the  proportion  < 
400,000k,  and,  certainly,  what  ha 
been  expended  so  as  to  produce  th 
increase,  was  laid  out  to  the  mo 
gal ut ary  purpose. 

Mr.  Corry  observed,  that  with  r< 
spect  to  the  deficiencies  adverted  t 
by  Mr.  Foster,  in  certain  taxes,  i 
his  mode  of  stating  the  case,  sue 
certainly  appeared  to  exist  3  but  h 
should  have  recollected  that  it  m 
principally  owing  to  the  new  mod 
of  collecting  them,  by  which  all  tin 
was  actually  due  did  not  appe; 
within  the  given  periods.  *  With  re 
spect  to  the  expenses  of  the  collec 
tion  increasing  from  11  to  13  pe 
cent.  Mr.  Foster  was  surely  not  is 
norant  that  these  included  all  th 
charges  of  management,  the  repaj 
ments  to  the  merchants,  and  th 
drawback.  In  regard  to  the  arrange 
ments  with  respect  to  the  revenu 
officers,  they  were  such  as  he  coul 
justly  take  a  pride  in  j  the  regula 
tions  were  founded  in  sound  poliq 
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ie  post-office  department,  so  for- 
>ly  dwelt  on,  Mr.  Foster  knew  it 
ts  never  an  object  of  revenue  :  in 
ne  instances,  the  collection  of  the 
ties  in  the  usual  way  was  impos- 
le :  contractors  were  necessarily 
iployed  :  but  where  the  duty  was 
formed  by  the  office  itself,  the 
tease  of  expense  was  compara- 
sly  small.  So  far  from  a  deficit 
the  head  of  taxes  of  100,0001., 
stated  by  Mr.  Foster,  the  result 
s  again  on  the  whole  to  the 
ount  of  26,0001. :  so  that  the 
ht  honourable  gentleman  was 
iity  of  an  error  in  his  statement 
126,OOQl.  The  balance  being 
linst  Ireland  he  attributed  to  the 
reased  importation^  com,  which 
all  probability  would  not  occur 
lin :  and  the  increased  importation 
old  and  new  drapery,  was  to  be 
ounted  for  by  the  annihilation  of 
ty  shops  in  all  parts,  in  conse- 
mce  ©fthe  turbulent  and  unsettled 
:e  of  the  country.  In  regard  to 
mode  of  taxation  lately  esta- 
ihed,  he  observed,  that  the  first 
r  he  came  into  office  he  had  about 
),000l.  to  provide  for  by  taxation  : 
se  which  he  proposed  covered 
re  than  42^,0001.  This  was  done 
the  midst  of  rebellion,  and  in  its 
rst  periods  3  and  his  proposing 
es  to  die  full  amount  of  wKat  was 
ed  for  at  such  a  moment,  eer¬ 
ily  did  not  savour  of  a  political 
illanimity.  He  asserted  that  the 
is  could  not  have  been  raised  in 
'and  3  and  gave  several  reasons 
support  his  assertion.  He  per- 
dy  agreed  with  Mr.  Foster,  that 
raising  loans  in  Great-Britain, 

»  by  causing  the  interests  to  be 
litted  to  this  country,  materially 
ire  Ireland.  He  desired  it  to  be 
lerstood,  that  so  long  as  loans 
‘e  to  be  raised,  the  stocks  in  Ire- 
I  should  be  so,  from  time  to 
e,  increased,  as  to  meet  the  ia- 
ising  capital  of  the  country  des- 
1802. 
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tilled  for  the  stock  market :  beyond 
that  amount,  the  only  market  for 
Irish  stock,  was  that  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  to  which,  of  course,  the  surplus 
stock  found  its  way  3  in  this  he  was 
warranted  by  the  transaction  of  the 
Irish  loan  of  1 800,of  which  700,0001 . 
only  was  sent  into  the  Irish  mar¬ 
ket,  whilst  the  remaining  sum  of 
1,400,0001.  was  brought  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  market,  the  contractor  binding 
himself  to  pay  the  interest  in  this 
country,  which  was  paid  to  him  by 
the  government  in  Ireland.  Re¬ 
specting  the  linen  trade,  Mr.  Foster 
would  see  that  the  raw  material  was 
exempted,  and  that  every  practica¬ 
ble  step 'was  taken  to  place  that  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  trade  of  Ire¬ 
land,  on  a  secure  and  advantageous 
footing. 

Lord  Castlereagh  made  some  ob¬ 
servations  respecting  the  relative 
state  of  the  debts  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  3  and  stated  several  cal¬ 
culations  relative  to  the  sinking-fund 
of  both  countries,  to  prove  that  the 
honourable  gentleman’s  assertion, 
that  England  wrould  advance,  hue 
that  Ireland  would  retrograde,  was 
not  founded  on  probable  circum¬ 
stances.  At  the^expiration  of  twenty 
years,  he  was  aware  that,  by  the  act 
of  union,  the  original  settlement  of 
two-seventeenths  for  Ireland  would 
cease,  and  a  common  system  of  ex-* 
pense  for  both  countries  take  place. 
For  his  part,  he  saw  no  difficulties 
which  could  arise  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  Irish  sinking  fund  3 
on  the  contrary,  circumstances  were 
more  favourable  to  its  operation, 
particularly  when  it  was  considered 
that,  in  her  aggregate  debt  of  32  or 
34  millions,  there  were  12  millions 
of  3  per  cents.,  which  was  a  largeir 
proportion  of  this  kind  of  stock  than 
in  the  debt  of  England  3  and,  if  the 
same  course  as  hitherto  was  pursued# 
at  the  expiration  of  next  year,  a  re¬ 
venue  of  1  S4,000l.  per  annum  would 
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be  saved,  which,  in  every  point  of 
view,  must  be  regarded  a6  a  circum¬ 
stance  Of  great  consolation. 

The  conversation  was  farther  car¬ 
ried  on  at  some  length  between  Mr. 
Tierney,  Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  Boyd, 
Mr.  Archdall,  Mr.  Foster,  and  Mr. 
Wickham,  when  the  resolutions 
were  put  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Vansittart  stated,  that  consi¬ 
derable  inconvenience  had  arisen  to 
the  commerce  between  this  country 
and  Ireland  in  the  article  of  spirits, 
from  the  difference  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  used  respectively  in  measuring 
the  strength  of  spirits  :  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  an  end  to  this  incon¬ 
venience;  for  which  purpose  he 
moved  for  leave  <(  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  both  in  England  and  Ire¬ 
land,  if  they  thought  lit,  to  introduce 
such  instrument  for  measuring  the 
strength  of  spirits  as  might  be  tound 
best  to  answer  the  purpose.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cony,  and 

Leave  was  given. 

Tuesday  the  15th  of  June.  Mr. 
Wickham,  by  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
mand,  presented  to  the  house  a  copy 
ot  the  orders  which  had  been  issued 
from  the  adjutant-general  of  Ire¬ 
land’s  office,  on  tiie  19th  of  May 
last,  respecting  the  discharge  of  those 
serving  in  the  militia :  also  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  general  orders  issued  to 
the  militia  from  the  war-office  on 
the  5 til  of  May  ;  and  also  a  return 
of  the  whole  militia  of  Ireland,  on 
the  5th  of  November  last,  distin¬ 
guishing  those  who  were  bound  to 
serve, for  four  years,  and  those  only 
bound  to  serve  till  three  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  From  this 
last  *  paper  it  appeared,  that  the 
whole, militia  of  Iceland  consisted  of 
23,000  men;  those  engaged  to  serve 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
amounting  to  10,2 93  ;  and  those 


engaged  to,  serve  for  ;  ye, 
amounting  to  6,807. 

Ordered  to  be  referred  ‘o 
committee  on  the  Irish  militia  1 
into  which  the  house  then  resol 
itself. 

Mr. Wickham  then  moved,  “1 
the  chairman  ot  the  committee 
instructed  to  move  the  house, 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  authoi 
and  render  valid  the  discharge  of 
Irish  militia.”  Which  was  agr 
to,  and  leave  given  to  bring  in 
bill. 

Mr. Wickham  then  moved,  “1 
the  house  do  the  next  day  rest 
it  self  into  a  committee  of  the  wl 
house,  to  consider  of  the  best  m 
of  indemnifying  the  counties  of -i 
land  for  any  expenses  incurred 
the  discharge  of  the  militia-m 
about  the  period  of  whose  servi 
any  doubts  had  been  entertained 

Though  not  strictly  a  matte: 
finance,  yet  as  it  is  connected  v 
the  commerce  and  revenue  of, 
kingdom,  we  cannot  introduce  i 
more  suitable  place  the  debate 
the  corn  laws,  particularly  as  t 
respect  Ireland. 

On  Monday  the  i5th  of  March, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ca 
the  attention  of  the  house  to 
state  of  the  corn-trade  between; 
country  and  Ireland.  In  regulal 
the  intercourse  between  Engl 
and  Wales,  after  it  was  added  to 
empire,  every  exertion  was  mad< 
identify  the  two  nations,  and  to; 
stroy  every  source  of  former  anin 
sity.  At  the  time  of  the  union  w 
Scotland  a'  similar  policy  had  bi 
pursued,  and  he  W'as  firmly  ci 
vinced  that  it  wras  the  wish  of  ev 
friend  to  the  true  interests  of  the« 
pire,  that  the  same  spirit  of  cor 
liation  and  friendship  should  cl 
racier.ize  our  intercourse  with  I 
land.  Laying  down  this  gene 
principle,  lip. went  on  to  state  wl 
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iw  t  re  which  now  regulat-  of  the  country  was  withdrawn  in 
i  exposition  of  grain  from  Ire-  this  way  of  in  the  form  of  grain* 
When  Wheat  exceeded  forty-  What  hr  hoped  would  in  the  mean 
hillings  a  quarter,  it  ceased  to  time  be  liable  to  no  objection,  would 
i  article  of  exportation  ;  and  be  to  raise  the  prices  above  which 
ime  regulation  took  place  with  exportation  should  be  prohibited,  at 
:t  to  barley  and  oats,  when  the  once  holding  out  to  tills  country  the 
of  the  former  exceeded  23,  and-  prospect  of  an  ample  supply,  and  to 
liter  15  shillings  a  quarter,  the  cultivator  in  Ireland  encourage- 
out  condemning  the  policy  of  ment  to  term  new  improvements  in. 

laws  at  the  time  they  were  agriculture.  For  barley  he  men- 
,  circumstances  would  have  re-  tioned  28>  and  for  bats  18  shillings, 
d  some  alteration  in  them  at  as  a  fair  price  to  regulate  prohibi- 
nt,  even  had  not  the  union  tion  on  exportation,  and  giving  a 
i  place,  but  from  that  circum-  prospect  of  supply  to  this  country 
e  an  alteration  was  become  still  from  an  integral  part  of  the  empire, 
indispensable.  At  the  same  instead  of  being  dependant  ooforeign 
he  was  aware  with  what  difli-  countries.  He  then  concluded  by 
all  changes  of  this  kind  were  moving,  that  a  committee  be  ap¬ 
ed,  independent  of  the  preju-  pointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
which  might  exist  on  this  sub-  corn-trade,  between  this  eouptry  and 
there  was  a  circumstance  which  Ireland,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
ved  very  serious  consideration,  to  the  house.  • 

total  change  were  at  once  ef-  Mr  Foster”-  seconded  the  motion, 
d,  it  might  be  apprehended,  and  added,- that  it  appeared  to  him 
in  case  of  any  scarcity,  English  to  be  the  true  interest  of  the  empire 
al  would  be  so  domineering  at  large,  to  bring  the  two  parts  of 
too  great  a  quantity  of  grain  the  kingdom  into  one,  and  make 
d  be  withdrawn,  and  the  sub-  them  as  if  they  were  only  two  coun- 
ice  of  the  people  might  be  a f-  ties,  in  regard  to  the  corn-trade  at 
d.  There  was  also  another  cir-  least  j  he  believed  this  to  be  the 
dance  well  worthy  of  attention  sincere  and  general  wish  in  Ireland, 
he  contemplation  of  such  a  and  that  it  should  be  made  as  it  were 
ge,  and  that  was,  that  there  were  a  mere  coasting  trade.  However  he 
oor  rates  established  in  Ireland,  must  at  the  same  time  observe,  that 
ices  in  this  country  experienced  the  laws  of  Ireland,  upon  this  sub- 
Ktraordinary  rise,  the  operation  jeer,  had  continued  uniform  from  the 
.e  poor  laws  afforded  relief.  But  year  1784.  By  the  bill  which  then 
eland  the  poor  had  no  resource :  passed,  upon  this  subject,  Ireland 
had  no  other  dependence  but  was  bound  to  allow  the  exportation 
■'■own  earnings,  and  the  spont a-  of  its  corn  from  thence  into  this 
is  bounty  of  their  opulent  neigh-  country,  leaving  it  to  this  country  to 
S;  the  greatest  circumspection  fixtlie  price  at  which  the  exportation 
therefore  necessary  to  prevent  should  ‘take '  place.  That  law'  had 
poor  from  suffering  by  any  new  been  continued  now  for  seventeen 
ilation.  At  the  same  time  he  years  in  force,  and  had  always  been 
convinced  a  considerable  degree  approved  of ;  and>  therefore,  he  be- 
irejudice  prevailed  on  the  sub-  lieved  that  the  measure  nowpro- 
:  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  posed  would  meet  general  concur- 
exportation  of  spirits,  and  it  mat-  rence  in  Ireland.  He  then  submit- 
d-but  little,  whether  the  produce  ted,  whether  it  might  not  be  better 
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to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  to  instruct  it  to  take  into 
consideration  the  corn-laws  at  large. 
The  corn-laws  in  Ireland  had  greatly 
the  advantage  of  tho^e  of  this  coun¬ 
try;  for  ever  since  the  year  1 76/, 
and  do  vs  n  almost  to  the  present  dayr 
the  laws  of  Gicat  Britain  had  been 
almost  the  reverse  of  the  laws  of 
Ireland,  and  certainly  unwiie,  for  it 
had  been  a  continued  system  of  al¬ 
terations.  He  should  not  now  ex¬ 
patiate  upon  all  the  defects  of  such 
a  system,  but  there  was  one  point 
which  he  could  not  pass  over  unno¬ 
ticed  :  in  Ireland,  when  the  regula¬ 
tion  was  made  upon  this  article,  it 
was  made  to  operate  uniformly  on 
the  whole  of  the  country  ;  here  we 
had  sixteen  districts,  and  distinct  re- 
.  gulations  to  each,  so  that  we  might 
be  exporting  corn  at  one  part  of  the 
kingdom,  while  we  were  importing 
it  at  another,  the  evils  of  which  were 
many  ;  one  of  them  was,  that  we 
never  could  have  a  true  criterion  to 
guide  us  for  general  purposes,  which 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  legislation. 
He  said,  therefore,  in  this  case,  there 
should  be  a  tree  participation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  thee 
should  be  one  standard  for  both.  F*x 
the  regulation  of  import  or  export 
by  a  price  taken  from  an  average  of 
.the  two  parts  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom.  When  this  system  was  well 
digested  and  put  in  practice,  this 
country  would  never  want  grain 
while  Ireland  had  any  to  send. 

The  motion  was  then  put. 

Mr.  Vandeleur  having  expatiated 
on  the  advantages  which  Ireland  at 
present  enjoys  by  the  laws  as  they 
stand,  by  way  of  shew  mg  the  since¬ 
rity  which  she  must  have  in  assent¬ 
ing  to  the  proposed  measure,  con¬ 
cluded  with  approving  of  e^ery 
thing  which  had  been  said  that  night 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last. 

The  question  was  then  put. 


H  A  N  D 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchcqt 
said,  the  house  would  recollect,  t 
before  the  recess  he  had  given  s 
ticeofhis  intention  to  bring  forw, 
a  motion,  on  the  subject,  descrih 
it  at  that  time  to  have  for  its  obj 
a  regulation  of  the  corn-trade 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  he  the 
fore  wished  Mr.  Foster  had 
brought  forward  the  subject;, 
however  allowed  that  what  he  ] 
said  that  night  was  deserving 
great  consideration,  although  it 
peared  to  him  tp  be  inexpedient 
adopt  it  at  present.  He  agreed  v« 
Mr.  Foster  in  wishing,  that  all  < 
tinctions  should  be  done  awaj 
trade  between  the  two  branches 
the  united  kingdom;  but  he  thou 
it  was  not  possible  to  adopt  the  pt 
ciple  laid  down  by  Mr.  Foster  to 
full  extent,  until  the  opinion  of 
committee  on  the  subject  11 
known,  and  whether,  after  the  cc 
mil  tee  shall  have  concluded  its 
hours,  the  house,  after  having  i 
the  advantage  of  such  labour, ; 
be  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of 
trade  should  be  laid  open.  3 
should  appear  to  be  the  wish  of 
House,  at  any  time,  to  enlar  ge 
power  of  the  committee,  it  she 
meet  with  no  opposition  from  h 
hut  at  present  he  could  not  con 
in  seeing  the  expediency  of  carry 
the  enquiry  to  the  extent  reu 
mended  by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Foster  said,  his  object  v 
that  the  ports  of  Ireland  sliouk 
opened  go  as  to  enable  it  to  send  c 
to  England.  As  to  the  powe: 
the  committee  being  enlarged 
thought  it  essential,  and  hopet 
would  take  place.  The  corn-1 
of  Ireland  had  satisfied  the  pet 
of  Ireland.  .The  corn-laws  of  E 
land  had  not  satisfied  the  peopl< 
England,  as  was  evident  .by  the 
gislature  altering  them  continue 
If  the  system  which  we  were  l 
to  adopt  was  a  wise  one,  foe  p 
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he'  market  in  Ireland  would  go 
i  the  computation  with  that  of 
;land,  and  the  restraint  should  be 
[e  a  joint  restraint,  operating 
e  in  both  countries, 
he  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
ied,  at  present,  the  subject  to  be 
fined  to  the  motion, 
ir  W.  Pulteney  expressed  his  sa- 
ction  tliat  the  corn-laws  of  Eng- 
i  were  likely  tohe  enquired  into, 
was  evident  they  were  not  what 
r  ought  to  be.  He  was  very 
the  country  had  been  called 
a  to  observe  the  contrast  between 
laws  of  England,  and  of  Ireland 
his  particular  ;  he  said  this  not 
the  sake  of  England  only,  but  for 
<ake  of  Ireland  also  ;  both  might 
L*fit  by  this  enquiry,  and  he  was 
-  it  was  highly  necessary  that  the 
leof  our  corn-laws  should  be  re- 
ved, 

Ir.  Wilberforce  said,  that  as  tlje 
mittee  might  report  from  time 
:ime,  nothing  further  need  be 
3  now  than  to  agree  to  the  ap- 
itment  of  a  committee;  and,  if 
lould  appear  to  be  necessary,  the 
ortation  of  corn  from  Ireland 
this  country  might  take  place 
lout  delay,  and  that,  prior  to  any 
;ral  system  being  adopted,  tore- 
te  this  trade  between  the  two 
itries 

ord  Hawkesbury  could  not  hdlp 
ying  to  one  observation  of  Mr. 
er’s,  who  had  said,  that  under 
laws  of  Ireland  the  agriculture 
reland  had  improved  ,;  that  un- 
the  laws  of  England  the  agricul- 
of  England  had  declined.  He 
speaking  in  the  hearing  of  those 
i  knew  this  subject  much  better 
i  himself,  who  understood  the 
culture  of  England  extremely 
t,  and  he  appealed  to  them  in 
icular,  as  well  as  to  the  house  in 
eral,  whether,  notwithstanding 
inconveniences,  whatever  they 


H  I 

might  be,  from  the  fluctuation  of 
the  law  upon  this  subject,  and  of 
prices  in  this  article ;  he  would  ask. 
Whether  the  agriculture  of  this  coun¬ 
try  was  not,  so  far  from  declining, 
that  within  the  last  ten  years  it  had 
improved  more  than  it  did  in  the  same 
length  of  tune  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  history  of  this  country  ?  On 
the  comparison  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  wheat  was  not  the  com¬ 
mon  food  of  man  in  Ireland  :  he 
understoood  no  species  of  grain,  ex¬ 
cept  oats,  was  in  general  consump¬ 
tion  there.  Barley  in  a  great  degree 
certainly,  but  not  generally;  but  this 
prevented  the  comparison  being  cor¬ 
rect  by  way  of  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  He  thought  it  necessary  to 
say  this  to  do  away  all  -idea  of  the 
agriculture  of  this  country  declin¬ 
ing.  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  two  countries  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  in  agri¬ 
culture,  as  speedily  as  possible,  till 
which,  the  full  and  entire  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  union  could  not  be  en- 
joyed. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and 
carried. 

The  committee  was  nominated 
immediately.  It  was  to  be  an  open 
committee,  namely,  that  all  have 
voices  who  attend  it,  five  of  whom 
were  to  be  a  quorum,  and  to  have 
power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
records,  &c. 

Tuesday,  dth  April,  Lord  Glen- 
bervie  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  taking  into  consideration  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  for  regulating 
the  corn-trade,  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland  :  and  after  a  few 
prefatory  observations,  concluded 
by  moving  two  resolutions. 

Jst.  That  it  was  expedient  to  per¬ 
mit  the  exportation  of  corn  from 
this  country  to  Ireland,  even  though 
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the  price  of  the  article  should  ex¬ 
ceed  that  at  which  the  exportation 
was  limited. 

2d.  The  resolution  applied  the 
same  principle  to  the  exportation 
from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Foster  adverted  to  ah  error 
in  the  report,  which  if  not  rectified, 

■  .  '  :  '  V  ' 


might  create  a  serious  alarm  in  In 
land. 

Lord  Glenbervie  said,  the  ern 
might  be  corrected  in  the  printt 
bill.  After  a  few  words  from  M 
Corry,  and  the  chancellor  of  t! 
exchequer,  the  resolutions  we 
agreed  to. 

- - - ; — - — 


C  H  A  V/  W1-  g  Xj 

Discussions  on  the  Civil  List  in  the  House'  if  Commons.— In  the  House 
Lords. — Further  Debates  in  the  Commons  on  th'b  Civ.il  List.— Prince  - 
Wales's  Claim,  relative  to  the  Jlevcni&b  dflWfiucHycf  Cdrh'ioal.—t 
bates  on  that  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons.'— Provision  for  the  Duke 
Sussex,  &c. — Income  Tax. — Repeal  of  the  Income  Tax-  Sinking  Fund 
.Plan  for  the  Consolidation  of  the  Sinking  Funds — Leeward  Island  Dm 


— Lottery. 

IN  the  course  of  the  session  some 
debates  took  place  upon  subjects, 
which  we  could  not  with  propriety 
include  in  the  general  view  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  but  which 
are  still  remotely  connected  with  it. 
In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement 
which  for  some  years  we  have 
adopted,  we  think  it  proper  to  lay 
these  before  our  readers  uncom¬ 
bined  with  other  matter,  and  to  ap¬ 
propriate  a  chapter  exclusively  to 
them.  In  the  latter  years  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  administration  the  civil  list 
had  been  suffered  to  run  most 
shamefully  in  arrear;  and  a  consi¬ 
derable  sum  of  money  was  required 
to  re  establish  it  on  a  respectable 
footing.  The  discussion  of  the  civil 
list  led  to  the  advancement  of  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  the  revenues  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall  during  his  minority. — 
Of  these  two  inquiries  we  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  a  short  but  accurate 
statement,  and  shall  ' then  proceed 
to  the  other  subjects  to  which  we 
alluded. 

■i  ■  ‘  V  ‘  . 


On  Thursday,  2d  Feb.  Mr.  Cs 
mug  rose  to  call  the  attention 
the  House  to  the  notice  of  the  cha 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  lay  1 
fore  them  at  an  early  period  af 
the  recess,  a  motion  respecting  \ 
incumbrances  on  the  civil  list,  a 
the  means  of  most  effectually 
moving  these  incumbrances,  i 
merely  at  present,  but  to  previ 
their  recurrence  at  any  future  ' 
riod.  In  alluding  to  the.means 
effecting  these  objects,  the  rij 
honourable  gentleman  had  m< 
tioned  the  sale  of  the  property 
the  crown  in  the  West  India  Islai 
as  a  most  important  source  fr 
whence  these  Incumbrances  wo 
be  removed  :  and  he  was  convirv 
there  would  be  no  opposition  in 
House,  as  to  the  object  to  wh 
the  money  arising  from  such  ss 
would  be  applied.  He  had  no  < 
ficulty  in  professing  that  he  coi 
dered  it  to  be  at  once  a  wise,  a  j 
and  an  expedient  application  of 
public  money:  yet  he  owned, 
mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  t 
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e  money  should  be  raised,  did  not 
►pear  to  him  free  from  objections, 
ecouldnot  now  state  his  objections, 
it  he  thought  himself  allowable  in 
king,  whether  the  general  ques- 
>n  would  ever  be  brought  before 
e  House  in  such  a  shape  as  to 
able  members  to  judge  of  the  pro* 
icty  and  expediency  of  the  sale 
oposed  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
answer  to  this  question,  begged 
ive  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  - 
e  House,  that  he  had  previous  to 
e  recess  mentioned  the  arrears  of 
e  civil  list  as  being  considerable, 
bile  he  noticed  the  sanguine  hope 
entertained  of  . means  being  found 
liquidate  these  arrears,  without 
i y  great  increase  of  the  national 
irdens,  The  means  to  which  he 
ferred,  he  then  had  stated  to  be 
rived  from  the  sale  of  his  Ma¬ 
rty’s  unappropriated  property  in 
e  West  India  colonies,  and  he  had 
ore.  particularly  alluded  to  the 
harib  lands,  in  St.  Vincent’s.  Nei- 
er  then,  nor  at  present  did  it  oc- 
r  to  him,  that  the  subject  to 
htch  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
an’s  question  applied  would  ne- 
ssarily  be  involved  with  the  sub- 
ct  which  he  had  announced  for 
eir  future,  deliberations. 

Mr,  Canning  professed  himself 
'Undantly  sensible  of  the  distinc- 
m.tobe  made  betwixt  the  Charib, 
id  other  unappropriated  lands. 
Inch  might  be  included  in  those 
oposed  to  offer  for  sale.  To  the 
le  of  some  of  these  lands,  without 
veral  important  restrictions  and 
nitations,  he  could  not  accede, 
id  therefore  at  a  proper  time  he 
quid  feel  it  his  duty  to  bring  the 
bject  to  a  regular  discussion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
id,  be  did  not  mean  to  apply  his 
nervations  wholly  to  the  island 
St  Vincent;  only,  that  to  this 


island  his  remarks  specially  and  par¬ 
ticularly  referred :  though  he  did 
not  by  any  means  propose  to  ex¬ 
clude  his  majesty’s  property  in  the 
other  West  India  Islands. 

On  Tuesday,  ]6th  Feb.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  present¬ 
ed  certain  accounts  respecting  the 
debt  of  the  civil  list,  which  were 
read  by  the  clerk.  Their  titles 
were,  an  account  of  the  debt  of  the 
civil  list  on  the  5th  January,  1802  $ 
an  account  of  the  debt  of  the  civil 
list  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  Jan. 
1800  :  an  account,  &c.  for  the  year 
ending  the  5th  Jan.  1,801 :  an  ac¬ 
count,  &c.  for  the  year  ending  the 
5th  Jan  1802. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  the  accounts  now 
presented,  together  with  those  al¬ 
ready  before  the  house,  formed  a 
complete  series  of  the  debts  of  the 
civil  list  from  the  year  1/8(5  up  to 
the  end  of  the  last  year:  the  next 
day  he  should  move  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  select  committee,  to  take 
them  into  consideration,  and  to  re¬ 
port  their  opinion  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  wished  not 
to  provoke  any  discussion  at  present 
on  the  subject  of  those  accounts  j  he 
only  rose  to  ask  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  whether  he  had  it 
in  command  from  his  majesty  to 
make  any  communication  to  the 
house  respecting  the  rights  and 
claims  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied,  that  he  had  no  such  com¬ 
mand,  nor  had  he  any  regson  to 
think  that  he  should. 

Mr.  Nicholls  gave  notice,  that  as 
soon  as  the  committee  shopld  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  this  subject,  he 
would  feel  it  his  duty  to  move  an 
instruction  to  them,  to  enquire  what 
sums  had  been  received  for  grant¬ 
ing  leases  of  crown  lands,  under  the 
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act  of  the  8th  of  his  present  ma¬ 
jesty. 

On  "Wednesday,  17th  Feb.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
papers  respecting  the  civil  list,  which 
lie  had  presented  the  preceding  day. 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  for  him,  to  have  proposed  their 
being  referred  to  a  committee  of 
supply,  but  he  thought  it  due  to  the 
house,  the  public,  and  his  majesty, 
that  the  circumstances  should  be 
minutely  investigated  which  had  oc¬ 
casioned  the  expenditure  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  list  so  far  to  exceed  the  sum  al¬ 
lotted  by  parliament  for  its  support. 
Gentlemen  ought  to  recollect  that 
1C)  years  had  elapsed  since  the  pre¬ 
sent  arrangement  was  formed  }  they 
should  recollect  likewise*  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  of  that  long  pe¬ 
riod,  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  their  own  domestic  con¬ 
cerns,  and  those  scenes  of  wretch¬ 
edness  which  had  so  powerfully 
wrought  upon  their  feelings.  They 
would  then  be  at  no  loss  to  account 
lor  the  debt  which,  it  appeared,  had 
been  incurred  by  his  majesty’s  civil 
list.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  he  had  proposed  now  to  go 
into  particulars:  when  the  report 
bad  been  given  in,  and  a  sufficient 
interval  allowed,  be  should  be  happy 
to  see  the  matter  receive  as  ample 
and  minute  a  discussion  as  its  mag¬ 
nitude  required.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  that  a  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  accounts  re¬ 
lative  to  the  expenditure  of  his 
majesty’s  civil  list, -laid  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  upon  the  table,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  majesty’s  commands, 
and  to  report  the  same,  with  their 
opinions  and  observations  thereon, 
to  the  house. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  (solicitor 
general  to  the  prince  of  Wales), 
begged  leave  to  state  a  circum- 
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stance,  intimately  connected  wii 
the  question  that  had  just  been  pr 
posed,  upon  which,  he  had  be< 
ordered  by  his  royal  highness  tl 
prince  of  Wales,  to  apply  to  tl 
house,  in  consequence  of  what  hi 
taken  place  the  preceding  day. 
was  pretty  generally  known  ih 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall  belong! 
to  the  crown  till  the  birth  of  a  prin 
of  Wales,  and  that  it  w^s  then  s 
paratedfrom  it,  and  instantly  vest< 
in  the  heir  apparent.  The  infa 
prince  was  on  his  birth  duke 
Cornwall,  and  entitled  to  the  revi 
nues  of  the  duchy.  These  we 
in  general  allowed  to  accumula 
during  his  minority,  and  afforded 
fund  from  which  his  establishmei 
might  £>e  formed  upon  his  coittir 
of  age.  In  this  instance  they  hi 
not  been  secured  for  the  benefit 
the  prince,  but  applied  to  the  us 
of  the  civil  list,  for  which,  had 
not  been  for  this,  other  resourc 
must  have  been  found.  Son 
might  imagine  that  this  was  a  que 
tion  between  his  majesty  and  tl 
prince  of  Wales  ;  but  on  the  coi 
trary,  his  royal  highnessV  claii 
was  against  the  public,  and  it  w 
a  claim  of  right ;  the  public  had  r 
ceived  the  revenues  to  which  i 
was  entitled.  The  honourab 
member  did  not  state  this  mere 
on  his  own  authority,  it  was  tl 
opinion  of  several  of  the  most  em 
nent  of  the  profession,  and  pa 
ticularly  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  who 
depth  of  learning,  upon  these  sul 
jects  had  sea rcely  ever  been  eq uallec 
he  had  declared  himself  to  be  mo 
positively  and  decidedly  convince 
that  the  revenues  of  the  ducf 
were  the  property  of  the  priru 
of  Wales,  and  had  earnest: 
advised  his  royal  highness  I 
pursue  the  means  of  recoverin 
them  which  the  law  put  into  h 
hands.  All  precedent  and  prii 
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;  was  in  his  favour.  The  pe- 
during  which  the  arrears  had 
ued  was  from  i  762  to  1783.  The 
was  little  short  of  400,0001. 
with  interest  from  the  time  it 
payable,  now  amounted  to 
000 1.  It  might  be  said,  that 
s  should  be  an  allowance  for 
expenses  incurred  by  his  royal 
mess’s  education,  and  that  a  de¬ 
ion  should  be  made  for  the  sums 
2,000 1.  and  of  l6,000l.  which 
been  paid  into  the  privy  purse, 
ng  credit  for  100,000 1.  on  those 
unts,  300,000 1.  would  still  re- 
1,  which,  if  vested  in  the  funds. 
Id  now  have  amounted  to  he¬ 
rn  600,0001.  and  700,000 1. 
t  this  claim  had  not  been  satis- 
would  appear  from  the  follow- 
statement.  In  1783,  60,000 1. 
been  voted  to  his  royal  high- 
to  defray  the  charges  incurred 
tim  on  setting  out  in  life.  In 
7,  181,0001.  had  been  voted 
out  of  the  civil  list,  to  pay  his 
s,  and  to  be  laid  out  in  Carleton 
se.  In  1795,  upon  his  marriage, 
>00 1.  had  been  voted  him,  for 
payment  of  his  debts,  and 
XX) 1.  to  complete  Carleton 
se.  It  would  be  unreasonable 
insider  the  money  expended  on 
ieton  house,  as  voted  personally 
be  prince,  as  it  was  realized'  for 
good  of  the  crown.  The  sum 
:d  to  his  royal  highness  thus  did 
exceed  250,0001.  a  sum  much 
>w  what  he  was  entitled  to  upon 
ling  of  age.  His  income,  the 
ourable  gentleman  was  sure, 
ild  not  for  a  moment  be  consi- 
:d  as  from  its  amount,  in  any 
ree  a  compensation  to  him  for 
ust demands.  In  1742, 100,0001. 
iar  had  been  voted  to  Frederick 
ice  of  Wales,  the  father  of  his 
esty,  and  grandfather  to  his 
d  highness.  That  prince’s  fa¬ 
ir  was  then  very  small,  and  the 
se  of  commons  had  no  other 


object  in  view  than,  to  enable  him 
to  support  the  splendour  becoming 
his  elevated  rank.  When  the  pre¬ 
sent  prince  first  received  a  separate 
establishment,  the  annual  sum  al¬ 
lowed  him  did  not  exceed  50,0001,^ 
in  1787>  ^bis  was  raised  to  60,000 1. 
and  in  1793,  upon  his  marriage  10 
120,0001.,  75,OOOl.  being  set  asidq. 
to  liquidate  his  debts.  His  royal 
highness  was  obliged  to  reduce  his 
establishment,  and  to  avoid  every 
expense  not  absolutely  necessary. 
If  in  1742,  parliament  thought 
100,0001.  a  sufficiently  small  sum 
to  support  the  rank  of  the  heir 
apparent,  and  now  when  the  rise 
was  considered  in  all  the  neces¬ 
saries  and  luxuries  of  life,  it  surely 
had  not  exceeded  in  liberality  to 
his  royal  highness,  and  no  one 
could  imagine  that  debts  due  to 
'him  by  the  public,  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  by  these  allowances.  The 
honoarable  gentleman  hoped  that 
his  zeal  had  not  made  him  suppress 
or  over  state  any  circumstance 
whatever.  He  should  be  extremely 
sorry  if  any  thing  he  had  said  should 
tend  to  embarrass  government,  or 
divide  the  public  j  which  was  as 
far  from  liis  intentions,  as  it  was 
from  the  wish  of  the  prince,  who 
was  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  obligations  under  which  he 
had  been  laid,  as  often  as  his  con¬ 
cerns  had  come  before  the  house  ; 
which  he  considered,  and  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  declare  had  behaved 
faithfully  to  the  public,  and  gene¬ 
rously  to  him.  The  honourable 
gentleman,  said  he  left  it  to  the 
house  to  consider  what  steps  it 
would  be  proper  to  take.  It  would 
be  most  painful  to  him,  if  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duty  he  should  say 
any  thing  which  might  be  construed 
into  censure  of  the  late,  or  present 
administration:  perhaps  there  was 
no  blame  any  where,  as  though  his 
royal  highness’s  rights  undoubtedly 
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exited,,  they  never  had  been  assert* 
ed.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
bouse  would  continue  to  shew  that 
mixture  of  justice  and  liberality, 
which  had  formerly  distinguished  it, 
and  that  it  would  equally  consult 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  his 
royal  highness,  well  knowing  that 
they  are  closely  and  inseparably 
united. 

Mr.  Fox  agreed  entirely  with  the 
honourable  gentleman,  and  sincerely 
hoped  the  matter  would  be  seriously 
taken  up  by  the  house.  He  denied 
that  the  prince’s  rights  had  never 
been  asserted  ;  but  that  they  had 
never  been  effectually  asserted  he 
allowed :  he  thought  his  royal  high¬ 
ness’s  claims  just,  and  at  any  rate, 
such  as  were  well  entitled  to  a  candid 
discussion.  He  was  clearly  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  sums  voted  to  pay  his 
royal  highness’s  debts,  ought  to  be 
deducted,  whatever  might  be  said 
of  the  60,000 1..  granted  him  on 
coming  of  age  :  but  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  house,  either  imme¬ 
diately  to  allow  him  the  remainder, 
or  to  de  lare  that  his  demands  were 
groundless.  The  house  had  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  as  a  favour,  what 
perhaps,  they  would  have  been  un¬ 
just  in  with-holding  from  him,  and 
perhaps  he  had  a  right  to  more  than 
he  had  ever  obtained.  The  learned 
gentleman  had  said,  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  had  never  complained  of  the 
restrictions  under  which  he  had 
'been  laid.  If  he  had  been  dissatis¬ 
fied,  he  was  the  person  who  ought 
chiefly  to  be  blamed:  the  measure 
of  appropriating  75,0001.  a  year  to 
the  liquidation  ot  his  debts  was  his 
■proposal.  His  royal  highness  knew, 
that  besides  the  respect  he  owed 
'him  as  heir  apparent  to  the  crown, 
he  had  ever  had  his  best  wishes  for 
-his  honour,  prosperity,  and  happi¬ 
ness.  He  therefore  found  it  pain¬ 
ful  to  propose  such  a  step,  but  he 
considered  it  as  his  duty.  He 


thought  *20,0001.  by  no  means 
large  an  income  to  be  granted 
his  royal  highness,  tf  Freder 
prince  of  Wales  in  1742,  was 
lowed  100,0001.  120,0001.  was 
no  means  an  increased  allowai 
There  was  another  mode  by  wl 
its  amount  might  be  estimat 
that  of  comparing  it  with  the  c 
list,  and  particularly  with  the  si 
appropriated  to  those  parts  0; 
which  correspond  with  the  e 
blishment  of  the  prince :  it  wc 
then  be  seen  that  it  was  liberal, 
by  no  means  extravagant.  \ 
then,  it  would  be  said,  did  he  s 
gest  and  support  a  scheme  which 
duced  it  to  50,0001.?  His  allows 
was  at  first  too  small,  and  the  d< 
incurred  through  this  ill-judged  ] 
simony,  he  thought  the  he 
bound  to  discharge.  But,  whi 
settlement  had  been  made,  and 
royal  highness,  though  imprude 
had  professed  himself  satisfied, 
did  not  think  it  consistent  with 
honour  to  accept  of  money  fi 
the  public  to  pay  the  debts  wl 
he  had  subsequently  incurred, 
this  reasoning  was  just,  and 
plan  judicious,  they  would  aj 
equally  well  to  the  civil  list,  anc 
should  think  most  meanly  of  h 
self,  indeed,  if  he  should  not 
in  the  same  manner  to  his  maj 
himself.  He  proceeded  to  at 
that  it  was  a  material  feature 
our  history,  that,  ever  since  the 
volution,  immediately  upon  the 
cession  of  the  prince  to.  the  thre 
a  grant  had  been  made  of  the  c 
list  for  life  :  and  after  the  n 
mature  deliberation  on  the  subj. 
he  was  of  opinion  that  they  v 
wise  in  so  doing.  But  though 
ample  provision  be  made,  it  ou 
to  be  limited)  a  contrary  sysi 
combined  the  disadvantages  of  b 
the  others.  If  the  civil  list  is  1 
quently  brought  into  parliament 
aid,  the  provision  is  without  lira 
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say  that  expense  had  been  in- 
ed  by  unforeseen  circumstances 
nugatory:  every  period  was 
;cf  to  a  variation  of  circum- 
ies,  and  to  pretend  that  on  that 
int  the  allowance  should  be 
d,  was  directly  to  abet  the  sys- 
sf  granting  the  civil  list  from 
to  year.  If  it  cannot  be  cle- 
ined  what  will  be  a  sufficient 
/ance  for  a  series  of  years,  a 
t  for  life  is  absurd.'  He  Wish¬ 
es  majesty’s  ministers  to  suit 
expenses  to  the  provision,  not 
jrovision  to  the  expenses.  He 
e  many  observations  and  pro- 
d  various  arguments  to  prove, 
the  debts  of  the  civil  list  ought 
to  be  discharged  by  the  house, 
t  it  might  not  be  proper  to  put 
i  in  a  course  of  liquidation, 
those  of  his  royal  highness  the 
ce  of  Wales,  he  would  not  af- 
l  ;  if  they  should  be  at  once 
red  off,  it  would  be  doing  the 
test  injustice  to  the  prince: 
e  was  no  reason  why  there 
lid  be  one  rule  for  the  father, 
another  for  the  son.  His  ma- 
r  expressed  the  most  perfect 
sfaction  at  the  provision  that 
been  made  for  him,  and  if, 
>ugh  the  negligence  of  his  ser¬ 
fs,  his  expenses  had  exceeded 
the  same  plan  should  be  adopt- 
vhich  met  with  the  approbation 
he  house  on  a  similar  occasion. 

.  Fox  again  returned  to  what 
been  said  by  Mr,  Sutton,  and 
l»  if  ministers  did  not  take  tip 
matter,  which  he  allowed  would 
better,  advised  him  to  press  it 
iself.  Fie  asked  with  indigna- 
b  whether  it  became  the  honour 
the  house  to  allow  it  to  remain 
latter  of  doubt  whether  such  a 
im  existed  ?  He  maintained  that 
liament  was  the  proper  place 
the  point  being  discussed,  and 
■\  it  ought  to  be  discusfsed  and 
’ided  without  delay. 
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Mr.  Pitt  said,  after  the  claims  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales  had  been  stated  with  such 
propriety  and  ability,  it  no  doubt 
became  the  duty  of  the  house  de¬ 
liberately  to  consider  them :  he 
merely  stated,  however/that  honour 
and  justice  were  concerned  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  inquiry :  lie  should  give 
no  premature  opinion  of  his  own  j 
but  should  hear  the  question  dis¬ 
cussed  without  bins  or  partiality. 
Respecting  the  civil  list  he  should 
observe,  that  though  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  it  ought  to  be  granted 
for  life,  yet  he  never  would  depart 
from  what  he  had  said  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  occasionally  assisting  it. 

Mr.  John  Nicholls  stated,  that 
by  the  act  of  the  8th  of  the  present 
reign,  his  majesty  was  only  em¬ 
powered  to  grant  leases  of  the  lands 
forming  the  possessions  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  in 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  The  act, 
however,  did  not  vest  any  right  of 
estate  in  these  lands,  nor  did  it  au¬ 
thorise  any  appropriation  of  the 
money  arising  from  leases  granted 
under  the  authority  of  its  provi¬ 
sions.  The  property  still  remained 
in  the  prince,  and  as  the  house  had 
enabled  his  majesty  to  make  the 
grants,  it  was  the  duty  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  see  that  the  sums  obtained 
from  them  should  be  paid  to  him 
to  whom  they  were  due.  He  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  conduct  pursued  by 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  IVth  respecting  grants  to  the 
crown.  As,  however,  it  was  highly 
probable  the  subject  wouid  after¬ 
wards  come  before  the  house,  he 
should  at  present  abstain  from 
bringing  forward  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice. 

The  motion  was  then  put  from 
the  chair,  and  unanimously  agreed 
tO. 

On  Monday  22d,  Mr.  Manners 

Sutton 
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Sutton  said,  that  from  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  now  rose  to  inform 
the  House  it  certainly  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  bring  the  question  of  the 
prince  of  Wales’s  claims,  as  early 
as  possible  before  parliament ;  but 
his  royal  highness,  from  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  deference  and  respect,  had 
•expressly  directed  him  to  postpone 
the  question  respecting  his  reve¬ 
nue,  till  the  discussion  with  regard 
to  his  majesty’s  civil  list  should 
have  taken  place,  and  the  result 
have  been  made 'known.  He  should 
be  extremely  gratified  if  gentlemen 
would  avoid  introducing  the  sub¬ 
ject,  into  the  debate  upon  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  the,  civil  list  establishment 
till  that  question  was  finally  deter¬ 
mined. 

Mr.  Bragge  moved,  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  committee  to  which 
the  civil  list  papers  were  referred, 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  house, 
the  book  kept  in  the  exchequer  for 
the  inspection  of  parliament,  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  oLGeorge  III. 
containing  an  account  of  all  the 
monies  issued  by  order  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  civil  list,  under  the 
head  of  “  special  services,”  and 
“  royal  grants.”  Ordered. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Monday, 
8th  March,  Lord  P^'ham  moved  to 
discharge  the  ojT  \  ,r  relative  to  the 
civil  list,  whic.:  .  ‘•tood  for  that  day, 
and  fixed  for  Monday,  for  which 
day  the  Lords  were  summoned. 
Adjourned. 

On  Monday  th'  i5th,  his  lord- 
ship  moved  for  a  new  order  to  be 
made  for  Monday,  declaring  that 
he  was  anxious  to  avoid  going 
into  discussion  of  the  subject  pre¬ 
maturely,  or  previous  to  their  being 
in  possession  of  the  report  of  the 
house  of  commons. 

On  Friday  the  1.9th,  Lord  Pel¬ 
ham  proposed  a  -message  being  sent 


to  the  commons,  requests  g  a  c( 
of  the  repor‘  of  the  committee 
their  house,  to  whom  the  pap 
relative  to  the  civil  list  were 
Hired.  t 

Lord  Holland  inquired  of  , 
noble  secretary  of  state,  what  1 
of  proceeding  he  intended  to  p 
pose  with  regard  to  the  business 
question.  He  observed  that 
message  had  been  sent  down  so 
time  since  ;  no  sort  of  notice  x 
yet  taken  of  it,  further  than  to 
clare  that  it  should  be  consider 
However,  though  he  disapproi 
of  this  conduct,  he  seemed  to  thi 
it  preferable  to  following  the  v 
improper  precedent  of  17^7*  wf 
business  of  a  similar  nature  x 
hurried  through  the  house  in  ’ 
course  of  a  few  days.  In  the  p 
sent  instance,  he  thought  neitl 
the  sense  nor  dignity  of  the  hoi 
'had  been  consulted.,  nor  to  say  £ 
thing  of  a  seeming  want  of  resp 
to  a  royal  message. 

A  few  words  took  place  in  I 
way  of  explanation,  between  L< 
Pelham  and  Lord  Holland,  when 

Lord  Pelham  obst.  ‘d,  thgt  a 
ference  to  the  proceedings  c,  Utl 
house  respectively,  was  in  m 
cases  not  only  strictly  regular,  t 
in  some  instances  a  great  conve 
ence  to  the  dispatch  of  public  bu 
ness.  A  proceeding  was  now  p; 
posed,  the  object  of  which  was, 
attain  the  report  of  the  commiti 
of  the  other  house  of  parliame 
which  had  sat  for  the  investigati 
of  the  subj-ect.  It  -was  undoubte 
ly  open  to  their  lordship’s  hot 
to  appoint  a  corqmittee  for  the  cc 
sideration  of  the  papers  laid  befc 
their  house  ;  when  the  desired  i 
formation  should  be  laid  before  t 
house,  their  lordships  would 
better  able  to  judge  what  line 
.proceeding  to  adopt. 

Lord  Holland,  in  explanatic 

.  mere 
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•ely  rec-ipitulated  what  he  had 
jre  advanced.  j 
)n  Monday  22d,  3rd  Pelham 
3,  “  that,  his  majesrj^s  most 
:ious  message  be  taken  into  con- 
ration  on  Friday  next,  and  that 
lords  be  summoned  for  that 
which  was  ordered  accord- 

'he  earl  of  Carnarvon  wished  to 
n,  whether  it  was  intended  to 
any  further  information  before 
house,  oh  the  subject  of  the 
l  list,  than  what  was  contained 
he  report  of  the  house  of  com- 
is.  He  thought  their  lordships 
lid  have,  with  a  reference  teethe 
rests  of  the  public,  the  same 
ortunities  of  investigating  the 
ject  as  the  commons  ;  they 
aid  have  a  committee  of  their 
i  appointed  to  inquire,  and  not 
:eed  upon  a  report  of  the  other 
se  of  parliament, 
jord  Pelham  in  reply  sc-emed  of 
lion,  that  there  was  a  degree  of 
iculty  in  answering  the  leading 
position  of  the  noble  earl,  as  it 
>  built  upon  an  assumed  know- 
*e  of  wh:T  the  report  of  the 
er  house  3  *pa rliament  contain- 
ioi  his  6wn  part,  he  had  no 
ular  opportunity  of  knowing 
at  the  document  in  question 
.tamed,  but  it  appeared  to  him 
hly  probable,  that  it  was  fraught 
h  important  information  on  the 
ject.  However,  if  it  should 
tear,  that  any  other  accounts, 
ide  those  on  the  table,  were  a  1- 
ed  to  in  the  report,  it  was  un- 
lbtedly  open  to  any  noble  lord 
move  for  their  production, 
fhe  carl  of  Carnarvon  spoke 
Ttly  in  explanation,  after  which 
house  adjourned. 
DnThursday,25th  of  March,  lord 
'Hand  gave  notice,  that  he  should 
then  bring  forward  his  roo- 
3  for  the  appointment  of  a  se¬ 


lect  committee,  to*  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  papers  relative  to  the 
civil  list. 

On  Monday,  29th  March,  his 
majesty’s  message  being  read, 

Lord  Pelham  conceiving  the 
house  to  be  completely  masters  of 
the  subject  before  them,  said,  he 
would  briefly  recapitulate  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  expenditure,  as  it  was 
divided  into  distinct  classes.  Un¬ 
der  class  the  first,  was  arranged — 
1st.  The  pensions  and  allowances- 
to  the  royal  family.  2d.  The  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  chancellor,  the  speaker, 
and  the  judges  of  England  and 
Wales.  3d.  Salaries'  -A.  ministers 
to  foreign  courts,  being' resident  at 
the  said  courts.  4th.  The  approv¬ 
ed  bills  of  all  tradesmen,  artificers* 
and  labourers,  for  any  articles  sup¬ 
plied,  or  work  done  for  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  service.  5th.  The  menial  ser¬ 
vants  of  his  majesty’s  household  : 
and  the  pension  list.  /th.  1  he  sala¬ 
ries  of  all  other  places  payable  ou£ 
of  the  civil  list  revenues.  8th.  The 
salaries  and  pensions  of  the  high- 
treasurer,  or  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chdtjuer.  And  9th  and  lastly,  oc¬ 
casional  payments.  His  lordship- 
explained  upon  each  of  these  seve¬ 
ral  classes,  in  what  manner  the  de¬ 
crease, or  increase  had  arisen,  shew¬ 
ing  th#t‘  as  fir  '  regarded  the  es¬ 
tablishment  form  najesty  person¬ 
ally,  and  the  splem  ar  and  dignity 
attached  to  the  crown,  no  increase 
whatever  had  arisen.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  he  shewed,  iat  by  class  2,  that 
of  the  salaries  the  chancellor, 
the  speaker,  and  the^judges  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  there  had  been  a 
decrease,  which  he  accounted  lor 
by  some  of  their  appointments  not 
having  been  immediately  filled- as 
they  became  vacant.  In  the  3d 
class,  the  salaries  to  ministers  to 
foreign  courts,  he  allowed  there  had 

been 
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been anincreaseof  129, 6431.  l6s.4d.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  declared 

which  necessarily  arose  from  the  hearty  concurrence  to  the  first 
interruptions  which  occurred  du-  of  the  address,  but  with  regan 
ring  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  second  part,  he  conceived  1 
our  relations  with  several  foreign  were  not  yet  ripe  for  any  such 
courts.  On  class  4,  there  was  an  claration.  Tie  thought  the  h 
excess  of  74,0901.  18s.  pd.  In  the  ought  strictly  to  inquire  into 
,5th  class,  the  menial  servants,  he  reason  and  causes  to  which  the 
stated,  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  parliament  was  now  called  upoi 
6051.  18s.  5*d.  On  the  pension  discharge  was  attributable.  It 
list,  class  6,  there  was  a  decrease  of  the  more  extraordinary  that 
114,4021.  The  largest  increase,  new  excess  should  have  arisen, 
.  bis  lordship  said,  was  in  the  oc-  cause  by  ah  act  passed  in  the 
casional  payments,  which  was  1782  (commonly  called  Mr.  Bu 
995,90Sl.  is.  4fd.  to  which  might  bill),  restraints  were  actually 
further  be  added  the  sum  of  5 1,6791.  vided  and  enacted,  to  prevent 
9s.  l  id.  being  the  amount  of  war-  possibility  of  ministers  again 
rants  issued  under  this  head,  but  ning  the  civil  list  in  debt.  By 
not  yet  paid,  as  stated  in  the  ac-  act  all  the  payments  were  arrat 
count  of  debts,  making  the  total  in  classes,  and  the  order  of 
excess  of  1,047,5871.  is.  6fd.  His  ment  prescribed.  His  lordship 
lordship  descanted  summarily  on  eluded  with  moving  an  am 
these  several  circumstances,  and  ment,  proposing  to  leave  out 
said,  it  should  be  recollected  that  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
the  money  allotted  to  defray  the  dress,  and  insert  words  signify 
expenditure  of  the  civil  list,  was  in  that  the  house  would  proceed 
the  nature  of  an  annuity  :  not  sub-  mediately  to  inquire  into  the  c£ 
ject  to  the  fluctuating  increase  of  of  the  excess  and  debt  that 
produce  from  any  of  their  lordships  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  last 
private  estates,  but  let  all  tire  vary-  teen  years, 
ing  circumstances  of  the  times  be  Lord  Hobart  thought,  whe 
what  they  might,  it  produced  nei-  was  considered  that  so  small  a 
ther  more  nor  less  than  the  given  was  accumulated  upon  the  civi 
sum  allotted  ;  and,  therefore,  know-  expenditure  in  16  years,  the 
ing  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  way  to  manifest  their  respect  t 
affection  with  which  every  one  of  majesty,  would  be  to  vote  the 
rheir  lordships  wefe  inspired,  he-  dress  as  moved  by  his  noble  fVi 
had  no  doubt  but  they  would  una-  and  therefore,  reluctant  as  he 
nim'ously  concur  in  support  of  the  to  be  obliged  to  oppose  any  m< 
address,  which  he  was  about  to  of  the  noble  earl,  he  must  Vot 
move  :  which  consisted  of  two  the  address,  and  against  the  am 
parts— a  profession  of  their  loyalty  ment. 

and  attachment  to  his  maiesty’s  Lord  Holland  said,  that  the 
person  ;  and  a  declaration  of  their  ble  lord  who  had  just  sat  c 
readiness  to  concur  in  such  plan  seemed  to  imply,  that  his  £ 
for  the  relief  of  the  civil  list  from  friend  had  moved  an  amendi 
the  incumbrance  upon  it,  as  should  highly  disrespectful  to  his  maj< 
be  laid  beforehand  appear  to  them  when,  on  the  contrary  he  had  1 
to  be  wisely  calculated  to  meet  the  ei  a  very  moderate  amendmen 
object  of  his  majesty’s  wishes,  no  means  disrespectful  to  the  i 
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Sj  and  such  as  their  duty  to  the 

c,  the  public,  and  themselves 

i  necessary  and  proper.  There 

been  blame  imputable  to  the 

igement  of  most  parts  of  the 

list  since  the  year  1782,  when 

Burke’s  bill  had  passed.  He 

vlained  that  a  committee  had 

denied  him,  for  the  purpose 

istituting  an  inquiry  into  the 

:s  of  the  debt,  and  now  he 

:old,  that  any  inquiry  was  un- 

;sary.  If  it  had  been  found 

isary  to  appoint  a  committee 

lquiry  in  the  other  house  of 

ament,  it  was  equally  so  here. 

y  things  had  been  charged  to 

civil  list  which  should  have 

paid  from  other  sources.  There 

several  items  in  it,  such  as  the 

ities  given  to^  officers  sent 

5  with  news,  &c.  which  ought 

ive  be6n  paid  out  of  the  extra- 

saries  of  the  army  and  navy. 

e  was  a  very  great  difference 

een  the  increased  expense  in 

stablishments  of  noblemen  and 
» 

te  gentlemen,  and  in  that  of 
najesty.  It  should  be  con¬ 
ed  that  his  majesty  y/as  exempt 
all  those  taxes  which  every 
ct,  except  members  of  the 
family,  were  obliged  to  pay  : 
e  income  tax  alone  there  was 
ing  to  the  civil  list  of  @0,0001. 
it  was  useless  to  defend  the 
rs  in  question  on  the  ground 
i  the  necessaries  of  life  having 
in  price,  because  it  was  stated 
the  excess  did  not  take  place 
nsequence  of  the  high  price  of 
isions  or  the  war,  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  any  extraordi- 
expenses  in  the  household  es- 
ihment  of  his  majesty,  but 
apally  arose  from  what  .were 
d  occasional  payments,;  hut 
h  were  not  explained }  and 
excess  must  appear  much 
ter  than  it  was  stated  to  be, 


when  the  exonerations  from  the 
civil  list  were  considered.  These 
exonerations  amounted  to  about 
300,000!.  They  were  caused  by 
the  falling  off  of  pensions,  by  cer¬ 
tain  expenses  having,  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  funds,  &c.  It 
might  certainly  be  said,  that  the 
late  expensive  war  had  added  very 
considerably  to  the  expenditure  ; 
but  there  were  other  expensive 
wars  in  which  no  such  charges  had 
been  made.  He  said  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  by  no  means  satis¬ 
factory,  nor  did  it  clear  up  the 
variety  of  difficulties  that  present¬ 
ed  themselves  to  the  mind  of  any 
man  desirous  of  clearly  under¬ 
standing  the  papers  on  the  table. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  debt  con¬ 
sisted  of  what  were  called  occa¬ 
sional  payments,  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  civil  list,  and  which 
by  being  charged  to  it,  did  at  once 
transgress  on  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  Mr.  Burke’s  bill.  His  lordship 
said  he  had  moved  for  the  accounts 
of  the  army  extraordinaries,  be¬ 
cause  he  expected  to  find  in  them 
several  entries  that  ought  to  make 
a  part  of  the  civil  list,  and  so  he 
found  them.  He  gave  credit  to 
the  late  ministers  for  having  charg¬ 
ed  the  civil  list  with  the  two  sums 
of  i o,ooo  1.  in  time  of  peace,  and 
2  5,000  k  in  time  of  war,  for  secret 
services.  His  lordship  next  took 
notice  of  the  charges  in  those  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  office  of  third  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  which  was  thought  to 
have  been  abolished  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  which,’  at  least,  it  never 
was- the  intention  of  Mr.  Burke’s 
bill  to  pay  out  of  the  civil  list. 
He  mentioned  the  sums  advanced 
to  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  other 
princes,  and  said,  he  never  under* 
stood  that  the  civil  list  was  design¬ 
ed  to  .be,  a  money  lender.  .  .And 
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what  sort  of  security  had  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  the  return  of  the  money  ad¬ 
vanced  to  those  illustrious  persons  ? 
It  would  have  been  much  better 
to  have  charged  the  whole  amount 
of  those  advances  as  an  act  of  royal 
munificence.  After  expressing  his 
satisfaction  at  having  heard  that 
the  income  tax  was  to  be  repealed, 
his  lordship  brought  a  serious 
charge  against  the  late  ministers, 
for  having  suffered  sixteen  years  to 
elapse,  without  ever  taking  notice 
of  the  debts  that  accumulated  on 
the  civil  list.  This  was  a  most 
unpardonable  neglect,  which  should 
not.  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  He 
would  vote  with  ministers  on  this 
occasion,  if  they  entered  into  a 
proper  inquiry,  and  if  the  mode 
adopted  for  discharging  the  debt 
should  be  by  a  sinking  fund— by 
setting  apart  a  certain  portion  of 
his  majesty’s  income  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  arrears,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  prince  of  Wales’s  debts.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  it  was  not  as 
just  to  do  so  in  one  ca>e,  as  in  the 
other.  The  excess  of  the  king’s 
expenses  he  looked  on  as  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  big  with  danger  to  the 
country,  and  one  which  parliament 
ought  to  examine  with  great  jea¬ 
lousy.  For  these  reasons  he  would 
vote  for  his  noble  friend’s  amend¬ 
ment,  and  he  would  sooner  vote 
against  discharging  the  debts  at 
all,  than  vote  without  an  inquiry. 

Lord  Ravvdon  (earl  Moira)  said 
no  man  could  be  more  anxious 
than  he  was  to  support  the  dignity 
and  splendour  of  the  crown  :  he 
should  therefore  vote  with  the  no¬ 
ble  secretary  of  state  for  the  ad¬ 
dress  originally  moved,  if  by  so 
doing  he  was  not  hereafter  pre¬ 
cluded  from  calling  for  additional 
papers,  or  explanations  on  the 
subject.  He  certainly,  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  matter  ought  to  be 


fully  investigated,  and  it  appt 
to  him,  that  the  present  opp 
nity  of  examining?  elucidating 
explaining  the  different  apj 
tions  of  the  sums  voted  for  tltj 
charge  of  the  expenditure  c 
civil  list,  was  too  precious  I 
passed  by.  He  reminded 
lordships  that  the  main  argu 
insisted  upon  in  all  the  inflai 
tory  pamphlets  published  d 
the  war,  was  the-  great  exj 
attending  the  support  of  the 
son  of  the  monarch  and  his 
blishment,  the  assertion  in: 
on,  being,  that  his  majesty  co 
nation  a  million  a  year.  It  \ 
therefore  be  well  worth  vvh. 
have  the  nature  of  the  appr( 
tion  of  the  sum  voted  for  the 
list  explained  to  the  public, 
men  might  see  how  very  sn 
portion  of  it  was  attache 
the  king’s  personal  expenses 
how  much  greater  a  part  wa 
cessarily  expended  in  suppi 
the  salaries  of  the  high  officer 
judges  of  the  land,  in  supp 
the  due  administration  of  e 
justice,  and  law,  and  how 
more  went  again  to  the  publi 
vices  of  the  state.  The 
these  gross  falsehoods  had  o 
public  mind  was  well  known 
would  tell  the  most  enthusia: 
these  demagogues,  that  the 
blishment  of  a  monarchy  vv 
economical  a.s  that  which  b* 
ed  to  any  republic  whatever, 
assertion  he  supported  by 
apposite  allusions  and  observa 
Ide  then  proceeded  to  say, 
the  whole  arrangement  of  th< 
list  was  a  bad  one.  I  hose 
called  “  occasional  paym< 
ought  to  appear  more  def 
and  if  they  did  not,  it  wou 
always  a  temptation  to  mil 
to  load  the  civil  list  with  ai 
lous  charges.  The  monarch 
always  to  have  a  separate  * 
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j  ?  and  that  so  ample  as  to  pre- 
;  the  possibility  of  any  excess 
irring  in  the  establishment  of 
household.  He  would  have 
ium  for  that  particular  purpose 
h  larger  than  it  was.  At  that 
he  would  forbear  saying  any 
r  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
:e,  but  he  thought  the  provi- 
;  for  the  younger  branches  of 
royal  family  were  much  too 
1  for  their  rank  and  situation  in 
;  His  lordship  then  repeated 
condition  on  which  he  gave  his 

3rd  Pelham  assured  his  lord- 
that  nothing  could  be  farther 
i  his  meaning  than  to  hint  that 
noble  lord  would  preclude  hi m- 
from  moving  for  any  cotnmit- 
or  papers,  or  inquiry,  by  vot- 
’or  the  address. 

he  earl  of  Caernarvon  said;  the 
less  before  the  house  had  taken 
ry  different  appearance  by  the 
e  in  which  the  two  noble  secre- 
s  had  treated  it :  they  had  in- 
sd  the  subject  in  serious  mis- 
f  by  the  most  singular  doctrine 
‘h  had  ever  been  asserted  in  a 
sh  Parliament:  his  majesty’s 
sters  had  said,  that  the  debts 
he  crown  (however  incurred, 
to  whatever  extent)  were  to  be 
>  not  scrutinized:  and  indeed 
of  the  noble  secretaries  had  re- 
ated  the  committee,  appointed  by 
'ommons,  for  inquiry,  as  guilty 
aprecedented  and  almost  imper- 
it  curiosity  which  had  never  be- 
been  suffered.  The  noble  se- 
iry  informed  them,  that  for  six- 
years  elapsed  since  the  last 
aent  of  debt,  every  year  had 
d  a  fresh  debt :  it  was  their 
to  examine  whether  the  provi- 
5  of  that  act  had  been  ne- 
fed,  or  were  inefficient  for  the 
>ose ;  the  provisions  of  the  act 
&red  wise }  it  was  directed  that 
mnaal  estimate  should  be  made 
502. 
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of  the  necessary  expenses,  by  the 
proper  officer  in  each  department, 
and  delivered  into  the  treasury,  and 
that  the  estimate  should  not  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  above  a  stated  sum,  without 
sufficient  reasons  to  be  assigned,  and 
delivered  ateo  to  the  Treasury: 
with  this  injunction  obeyed,  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  *  of  debt  for  sixteen 
years  could  not  have  happened, 
without  the  attention  of  parliament 
having  been  drawn  to  the  facts,  or 
unless  ministers  had  had  causen  to 
have  avoided  the  scrutinizing  eye  of 
parliament.  He  then  adverted  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  civil  list 
into  separate  classes,  which  ought 
to  be  paid  in  regular  succession, 
leaving  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  last,  in  or¬ 
der  that  no  long  accumulation  of 
debt,  without  parliamentary  inves¬ 
tigation,  might  exist :  it  was  also 
enacted,  that  after  two  years  arrears 
of  salaries,  such  arrears  should  b© 
extinguished,  and  no  claim  of  debt 
on  that  head  should  exist :  it  was 
their  duty,  therefore,  to  examine, 
whether  the  officers  of  the  crown 
had  paid  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
government  in  the  order  prescribed, 
and  whether  there  were  arrears  of 
salaries  above  two  years  standing  to 
be  wiped  from  the  debt.  It  was 
asserted  that  none  of  the  salaries 
were  forfeited,  for  that  only  seven 
quarters  were  due;  but  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reconcile  this  fact  to  the 
statement  of  the  noble  secretary, 
who  represented  the  debt  to  be  an 
annual  accumulation  for  sixteen 
years  ;  which  was  impossible,  unless 
the  several  classes  had-  been  paid 
out  of  the  order  prescribed.  By 
the  statement,  not  two  years’  sa¬ 
laries  were  due  out  of  sixteen ;  of 
course,  fourteen  years’  salaries  had 
been  paid  5  and  if  the  act  had  been 
obeyed,  no  arrears  in  the  prior 
classes  could  not  have  existed  when 
the  salaries  were  paid/,  the  mode  by 
K  which 
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which  this  important  act  had  been 
defeated,  intentionally  or  ignorantly, 
ought  diligently  to  be  enquired  into, 
and  ascertained,  to  prevent  this 
growing  evil.  The  noble  secretary, 
at  the  very  moment  he  denied  the 
right  of  parliament  to  investigate 
'  the  debt,  felt  that  the  remaining  spi- 
►  rit  of  independence  of  the  house 
might  revolt  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
assertion,  and  therefore  in  some 
measure  contradicted  himself,  by 
making  observations  on  the  debt, 
and  drew  their  attention  to  the  7>h 
class,  in  the  printed  report  of  the 
house  of  -  commons,  which,  like 
the  rest  of  the  report,  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  confuse  rather  than  to  elu¬ 
cidate  :  he  gave  credit  to  the  officers 
of  the  crown  for  their  great  care 
and  good  management,  by  which 
the  expense  of  that  class  was  re¬ 
duced  from  81,0001.  to  63,000b; 
bul  the  slightest  attention  to  the  re¬ 
port,  marked  that  a  great  number 
of  persons  which  were  charged  up¬ 
on  the  estimate  of  81,4401.  had 
been  transferred  from  that  class,  to 
be  paid  out  of  another  fund,  called 
the  fee  fund  ;  and  that  could  not 
be  an  inadvertency,  for  if  the  re¬ 
port  had  not  stated  it,  the  noble 
secretaries  must  have  known  it,  for 
they  themselves,  the  two  secretaries 
of  state,  their  clerks,  and  those  of 
the  Treasury,  were  no  longer  a 
charge  on  that  class,  but  they  were 
In  direct  disobedience  of  the  act, 
and  to  the  subversion  of  its  effect, 
transferred  to  the  fee  fund,  where 
payment  was  not  made  subordinate 
to  the  regulations  of  the  act.  Be¬ 
sides  the  salaries  before  mentioned, 
his  lordship  said  the  expenses  of  the 
king's  messengers  had 1  been  like¬ 
wise  transferred  to  another  account, 
and  their  order  of  payment  thereby 
criminally  changed.  The  expenses 
also  of  the  commissioners  of  In¬ 
dia  affairs  had  been  removed  from 
that  class,  and  had  diminished 


the  expenses  of  that  class,  with 
diminution  of  the  civil  list  expei 
or  increase  of  the  merit  of  mil 
tens :  who  had  by  the  occasional 
sertion  and  omission  (for  no  in tc 
gible  reason)  of  11,0001.  estirr 
of  the  tradesmen  of  the  youn 
princes,  in  class  4,  made  it  ur 
telligible.  They  had  given 
whole  increased  expense,  on 
whole  class  of  the  approved  bill 
tradesmen,  and  that  whole  inert 
was  stated  at  395,Q6'Ol.  l6s. 
They  then,  for  the  supposed  s 
of  perspicuity,  divided  this  w 
class  into  two  parts,  and  made 
the  increased  expense  of  each 
the  subdivisions,  and  the  increa 
expense  of  owe  of  these  subd; 
sionsYf  the  whole  expense  amou 
ed  to  501,3511.  5s.  3^d.  that  1 
to  say,  that  the  increased  exper 
of  a  part,  fvere  greater  than 
increased  expenses  of  the  whi 
His  lordship  observed,  he  had  $ 
thus  much  to  shew  the  necessity 
enquiry,  and  to  establish  it  a 
duty  of  which  they  could  not 
vest  themselves. 

Lord  Pelham  explained  the 
ture  of  the  fee  fund,  declaring  t 
they  were  legal  fees  of  office  fund 
out  of  which  the  salaries  of 
secretaries  of  state,  and  other  gi 
officers,  were  paid  ;  and  if  the  ft 
did  not  produce  a  sum  sufficient 
that  purpose,  it  was  supplied 
the  Treasury. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  s< 
after  perusing  the  papers  on  the 
ble,  it  would  not  be  deemed  nec 
sary  to  enter  into  any  such  enqr 
as  was  called  for.  If  any  one  \ 
dissatisfied  at  the  expenditure 1 
ceeding  the  income  of  the  c 
list,  let  him  look  back  to  our  I 
tory,  and  see  the  splendour 
which  the  monarchs  of  this  coun 
formerly  lived.  But  he  would 
no  farther  back  than  a  centu 
King  William  enjoyed  an  inco 
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30,0001.,  which,  if  the  diffe- 
in  the  value  of  money,  and 
rice  of  all  necessaries  at  that 
ie  present  period,  were  consi- 
,  would  be  found  infinitely  a 
income  than  his  majesty  pos- 
at  the  present  time.  And  if 
ajesty  now  continued  to  pos- 
iie  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
,  which  had  been  exchanged 
e  present  annuity,  he  would 
:ven  millions  richer  than  he 
vas.  Mr.  Burke’s  bill  gave 
to  his  majesty  to  make  occa- 
•allowances  to  any  branches 
family  he  chose,  and  it  would 
y  hard  indeed  if  he  could  not 
mes,  out  of  his  royal  bounty, 
the  consequences  of  juvenile 
etions.  He  at  length  con- 
with  declaring  that  he  should 
or  the  address,  as  moved  by 
ale  friend, 
house  divided — 
tents— 60.  Non-contents— 4. 
ourned. 

the  house  of  commons,  on 
iy>  the  15th  of  March,  the 
ilor  of  the  exchequer  gave 
that  if  the  report  of  the 
ttee  was  printed  in  time  to 
‘ributed  to  the  members  on 
lay,  it  Was  his  intention  to 
)n  Monday  that  it  be  referred 
committee  of  supply,  toge- 
rith  his  majesty’s  message. 

moved,  that  the  book  con- 
an  account  of  special  grants 
now  be  returned  to  the 
:y  :  the  immediate  purpose 
ich  it  was  produced  being 

Tierney  thought  it  highly 
ry  that  the  house  should  j*e- 
y  possession  of  the  book, 
he  members  would  be  taking 
wt  merely  on  the  credit  of 
-one  gentlemen  composing 
mmittee.  He  denied  that 
U3®  could  hare  the  proper 


means  of  deciding  on  the  report> 
unless  they  had  access  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  on  which  it  was  founded. 

Mr.  Bragge  said,  till  the  report 
tvas  seen  and  consulted,  he  thought' 
it  was  going  too  far  to  presume  on 
its  not  containing  all  requisite  infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  if  it  could  be 
stated  that  there  was  only  one  copy 
of  the  book,  or  that  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  wanted  for  any  purpose 
connected  with  the  public  business, 
then,  indeed,  the  motion  might 
be  proper,  but  as  the  matter  stood, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  book 
would  lie  with  fully  as  much  pro¬ 
priety  on  the  table  of  the  house,  as 
on  the  table  of  the  Treasury. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  this  was  the  only  copy  of 
the  book  in  question:  and  that  it 
would  be  required  in  the  oilier 
house  before  any  motion  could  be? 
made.  He  had  no  w ish  to-  conceal 
a  single  item  from  the  house,  and 
if  the  information  contained  in  the 
report  was  not  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  he  pledged  himself  to  sup¬ 
port  any  proposition  calculated  to 
give  additional  information  to  the 
house. 

Mr.  Bragge  said,  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  made  no  arbitrary  extracts 
from  these  books  :  the  whole  con¬ 
tents  werQ  stated.  If,  upon  exa¬ 
mination,  it  should  appear  that  it 
had  been  done  in  too  loose  a  man¬ 
ner,  it  would  be  open  to  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,  or  any  other 
member,  to  call  for  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  account 

Mr.  Tierney  and  Mr.  Bragge 
spoke,  alternately  for  and  against* 
the  motion,  when  Mr.  Vansittart 
declared  he  did  not  see  the  utility  of 
retaining  the  book :  but  thought 
it  would  be  much  better  to  see  its 
contents  arranged  under  proper 
heads  in  the  report. 

K  2 
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The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  Monday,  the  29th  of  March, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved,  ‘f  That  the  report  of  the 
commi.tee  on  tire  civil  list  expendi¬ 
ture  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
supply.” 

This  motion  being  agreed  to,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  begged 
leave  first  to  advert  to  his  majesty’s 
message.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
to  say,  there  was  now  recorded  on 
the  journals  of  parliament,  a  plain, 
clear,  distinct,  and  satisfactory  state¬ 
ment  of  what  really  were  the  charge 
and  expenditure  of  his  majesty’s  civil 
list,  and  which  he  hoped  would 
afford  a  complete  answer  to  a  variety 
of  comments  made,  some  of  which 
were  the  result  of  ignorance,  others 
partook  rather  more  of  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  on  the  subject  of  the  civil 
list,  by  which  it  would  appear  how 
ill-founded  the  supposition  was,  that 
his  majesty’s  income,  proceeding  out 
of  it  to  himself  was  enormous :  the 
contrary  was  the  fact,  and  he  trusted, 
that  all  assertions  to  that  effect  would 
now  be  set  at  rest  for  ever.  It  was 
a  proposition  which  he  undertook 
to  establish,  that  his  majesty,  now 
upon  the  throne,  did  not,  in  point 
of  income  or  revenue,  enjoy  any 
more  than  any  one  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors  enjoyed.  He  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
most  particularly  to  this  subject; 
and  therefore  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  recollect,  tbb  enormous  resources 
of  wealth  and  opulence  of  the  kings 
of  this  country  in  former  times,  and 
some  of  those  not  very  antient  times ; 
at  a  period  to  which  some  persons 
would  be  pleased  to  refer,  byway  of 
contrast  to  the  present  day,  both  in 
public  policy  of  government,  and 
public  wealth.  By  this  mode  of 
judging,  the  committee  would  have 
at  once  a  view  of  the  moderation  of 
his  majesty’s  civil  list  revenue.  In 
the  times  to  which  he  alluded,  the 


king  had  the  disposal  of  the  wl 
of  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
cept  at  some  times  of  public  ( 
gency,  when,  on  account  of  sudc 
or  increased  demands  upon  the  st 
it  became  necessary  for  the  mom 
to  resort  to  the  house  of  commi 
It  was  on  such  occasions,  and  s 
only,  that  the  commons  had  the 
vilege  of  restraint  on  the  com 
of  the  executive  government, 
which  now  was  adequate  to  all 
purposes  that  were  necessary  for 
check  of  abuses  by  the  execu 
government.  It  was  at  the  c 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  Ch£ 
the  Second,  that  the  system  be 
to  take  place  which  gave  a  ch 
or  means  of  controul  to  the  lious 
commons,  and  through  their 
dium,  the  people,  over  the  ab 
of  the  executive  government,  w. 
were  often  intolerable  under 
heads  of  tonnage,  pre-emption, 
and  a  price  was  set  upon  tha 
liverance  of  the  public  from  t 
imposts,  and  the  revenue  of 
king  of  England  was  settled  01 
present  foundation.  The  rev< 
of  the  crown  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second  was  two  mil 
per  annum.  At  the  commencer 
of  the  reign  of  king  William 
Third,  a  question  was  put,  whe 
his  majesty  jure  corona ,  was  ent 
or  not  to  those  revenues  which 
merly  of  right  belonged  to  the 
of  England?  The  commons  at 
time  abstained  from  coming 
decision  on  the  question,  and 
pily  for  the  people  of  Englan 
large  portion  of  the  revenue  enj 
by  the  kings  of  England  befor< 
revolution  wrere  commuted,  < 
into  another  channel,  and  foun 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  sut 
at  which  time,  the  parliament 
ing  refused  to  determine  wb 
those  dues  formerly  enjoyed  b; 
kings,  belonged  to  king  Willia 
right  of  the  crown  when  he  toe 
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tblished  a  civil  li&t,  an  annual 
i  for  the  expense  attending  the 
1  establishment  of  his  majesty, 
it  was  upon  this  principle  the 
blishment  of  the  crown  had  been 
ported  ever  since  ;  and  he  agreed 
iMr.  Fox,  that  tine  civil  list  ought 
to  be  the  subject  of  an  annual 
:  in  parliament,  but  a  permanent 
t  voted  during  the  life  of  the 
nirig  prince  :  but  this  principle 
st  also  be  subject  to  mutation, 
n  the  various  circumstances 
ch  time  produced.  It  must, 
n  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be 
ious  to  the  committee,  that  cir- 
istances  might  vary  the  value  of 
m  granted  for  the  support  of  the 
1  list  annually.  The  value  of 
aey  was  never  a  long  while  sta- 
iary,  it  increased  or  diminished 
iroportion  as  a  country  advanced 
declined  in  circumstances.  -  In 
portion  as  the  price  of  tilings 
ame  higher,  the  value  of  money 
ourse  diminished:  and  this  was 
case  as  a  country  advanced  in  its 
eral  wealth  :  and  upon  this  idea 
augmentation  of  the  civil  list 
taken  place  at  different  times. 
1097  it  was  that  the  civil  list 
blishment  was  permanently  set- 
1,  and  the  sum  was  then  (iSO,OOOl. 
the  reign  of  George  the  First,  the 
1  list  establishment  was  850,0001. 
jng  which  reign  applications  were 
le  to  parliament  for  considerable 
nts  for  the  relief  of  the  civil  list, 
ich  grants  were  made  5  but  what 

>  most  important  now,  and  coming 
rer  to  our  time,  was,  that  which 

>  voted  on  the  accession  of  George 
Second ,K  It  was  then  made 

),000l.  during  which  reign  there 
re  two  instances  of  votes  in  aid  of 
civil  list,  to  make  good  its  defi- 
ncies.  When  his  present  majesty 
ne  to  the  throne,  many  and  va¬ 
ns  opinions  were  entertained, 
ether  the.  revenues  of  king 
carles  the  Second  w$re  not’  he- 
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reditary  in  the  crown  of  England : 
but  the  civil  list  was  now  otherwise 
settled  than  by  appropriating  any  of 
those  revenues  to  its  aid.  Here  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  went 
over,  succinctly,  the  leading  parts  of 
the  history  of  the  civil  list,  during 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and 
read  the  message  from  the  king  to 
the  house  of  commons  5  which  was 
called  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  the 
bounty  of  the  crown.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  parliament  granted 
800,0001 ,  subject  to  a  life  annuity 
to  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales, 
the  princess  Amelia,  and  the  then 
duke  of  Cumberland,  by  which  his 
majesty  had  left  an  income  of 
more  than  /50,000l.  In  the  year 
I/69,  about  nine  years  after  his 
present  majesty  came  to  the  throne, 
an  application  wras  made  to  that 
house, '  and  the  sum  of  513,0Q0l. 
was  voted  in  aid  of  the  civil  list, 
to  pay  off  arrears.  In  17/5,  lOQ^OOGl. 
was  voted  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  17715,  the  growing  incumbrances 
of  his  majesty  became  great,  and 
another  application  to  parliament 
became  necessary,  and  61 8,3401. 
was  granted  to  relieve  his  majesty 
from  the  difficulties  and  pressure, 
upon  the  civil  list.  In  1784,  60,0001. 
In  1786,  210,0001.  The  whole 
amount  of  these  aids  to  the  civ*  1 
list,  up  to  this  time,  was  1, 501,851b 
The  grant  to  his  present  majesty, 
since  his^accession,  had  not  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  predecessors,  namely, 
that  of  having  the  power  of  ap¬ 
plying  any  excess  which  certain  re¬ 
venues  might  produce  beyond  th® 
800,0001.  Whereas,  his  present 
majesty  had  no  means  whatever 
beyond  that  sum.  Nor  could  the  re¬ 
venues^  of  his  majesty’s  predecessors* 
be  less  than  800,0001.  although  part 
of  it  depended  upon  the  produce 
of  certain  duties,  because  parlia¬ 
ment  engaged  to  make  up  that 
sum,  whatever  the  deficiency  of  the 
K  3  '  pro- 
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produce  might  be.  He  conceived 
Sifter  all  these  observations  and 
statements  j  and  considering  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  majesty’s  family, 
and  the  progressive  increase  in  the 
price  of  all  the  articles  of  life,  and 
above  all  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  from  the  ac¬ 
cession  to.  the  year  1/86  ;  that  an 
aid  ought  to  be  granted  for  the 
deficiency  attending  the  civil  list. 
He  owned  that  some  things  he 
found  in  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  were  matters  of  regret,  for 
it  would  produce  a  considerable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  burthens  of  the  people, 
if  the  house  should  adopt  that  which 
he  should  propose  :  but  he  was  well 


satisfied,  that  there  was  no  in: 
tation  of  mismanagement  in 
course  of  the  application  of 
civil  list  revenue.  Nor  was  t] 
an  instance  of  corruption,  nor 
profusion  in  the  application  :  ti 
lustrate  this  by  fact,  he  should  r 
to  some  parts  of  the  report  of 
committee,  containing  informa 
most  justly  laid  before  the  ho 
In  page  66,  of  the  report;  o 
paring  the  charges  of  the  < 
establishment  of  increase  and 
crease  of  charges,  upon  an  avet 
of  16  years,  from  the  5th  of  Ja 
ary,  1786,  to  the  5  th  of  Jam 
last,  the  account  stood  thus  : 


On  an  Average  of  Sixteen  Years. 


Increase. 

Decrease 

1st  Class- 

*•  c£4,6l3 

12 

11| 

£ 

2d  - 

- 

- 

186  14 

3d  - 

-  8,102 

14 

9i 

4th  - 

-  24,747 

11 

Of 

1  *  .  - 

5th 

*> 

- 

100  7 

6th 

- 

- 

- 

-  7,150  3 

• 

• 

i 

r** 

0 

- 

- 

mm 

-  8,109  8 

Sth  - 

m* 

- 

- 

14  3 

Occasional  payments 

-  58,500 

3 

H 

y  1 

0695.964 

2 

2  i 

c£i5,56o  17 

Deduct  decrease 

-  15,560 

17 

H  . 

Net  increase 

-  80,403 

4 

si 

From  this  statement,  he  was  sure 
the  excess  was  readily  accounted  for. 
He  begged  however,  to  have  it 
understood,  that  he  did  not  impute 
the  increase  in  the  expenditure  to 
the  war,  merely  as  war,  but  that  it 
took  place  during  a  period  of  war, 
and  that  during  that  time  we  had 
mej  three  years  of  scarcity.  Many 
articles  of  his  majesty’s  household 
had  indeed  been  advanced  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  war,  as  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  case  of  taxes.  That  was  the  case 


in  respect  to  wine,  and  some  ot 
articles,  the  expense  of.  which  1 
defrayed  out  of  the  civil  list, 
that -the  circumstances  of  the  til 
considered,  the  excess  upon 
civil  list  was  not  only  matter 
satisfaction,  but  astonishment  it  a 
not  more.  He  was  fully  aw 
there  were  many  parts  of  this 
count  which  might  require  exj 
nation,  but  not  from  those  wii 
attention  had  been  turned  parti' 
larly  to  the  subject.  There  w 

so 
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e  sums  advanced  by  her  majesty 
the  support  of  the  younger 
tches  of  the  royal  family,  the 
ile  of  which  debt  amounted  oniy 
18,6341.  There  was  advanced 
the  queen,  to  the  prince  of 
les,  for  the  support  of  the  prin- 
Gharlotte,  21 ,976'!.  Now  con- 
ring  the  limits  and  restrictions 
his  royal  highness’s  means,  it 
not  reasonable  that  this  sum 
ild  be  defrayed  by  him,  nor 
it  just  that  it  should  be  taken 
of  his  majesty's  civil  list  re- 
ae.  The  next  subject  was  pen- 
s:  after  reading  the  sums  total 
he  items  under  this  head,  lie 
:eeded  to  state,  that  upon  the 
dons  at  home  there  was  an 
brm  decrease,  amounting  to 
,/OGl.  upon  those  to  foreign 
isters  there  was  an  increase  of 
>23l.  Upon  the  subject  of  com- 
sation  for  the  loss  of,  officers, 
the  total  of  the  decrease  for 
same  period  (16  years)  was 
,5021.  so  very  considerable  was 
decrease  in  this  particular.  There 
a  sum  of  /gOOOl.,  which  the 
imittee  would  not  regret  5  it 
for  different  sums  advanced  to 
y  on  the  congress  at  Amiens, 
apprehended  also,  that  the  sums 
anced  to  the  different  brariehes 
lie  royal  family,  would  meet  the 
robation  of  the  committee.  Gen¬ 
ian  might  have  some  difference 
ipinion  upon  the  subject  of  al- 
ances  to  ministers  at  foreign 
rts,  but  in  his  opinion  they  were 
unavoidable  ;  so,  he  considered 
expense  of  prosecuting  persons 
certain  offences  against  the  state  : 
ich  occasioned  a  considerable* 
[mentation  of  expense.  Another 
cle,  on  which  lie  did  not  appre- 
id  any  difference  of  opinion  was, 
expense  incurred  in  consequence 
he  dispute  between  this  country 
1  neutral  nations,  adjusted,  as 
committee  would  recollect  that 


matter  had  been.  On  the  subject  of 
the  charges  of  secretaries  of  state, 
employment  of  messengers,  &c.  he 
should  say  nothing  unless  particu¬ 
larly  called  upon  for  that  purpose. 
He  should  abstain  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  on  the  subject  of  law  charges. 
Indeed  there  was  a  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject 
of  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Burke's  bill, 
which  was  worded  so  loosely  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  attach  to  it  any  precis® 
or  definite  meaning  in  many  of  its 
parts.  It  was  indeed  said,  that  the 
whole  burthen  of  the  arrears  was  to 
fall  on  the  last  class  therein  stated. 
That  could  not  be  so,  for,  according 
to  that  construction,  there  were 
many  offices  •  to  which  no  salaries 
whatever  were  annexed.  He  had 
indeed  some  good  reasons  for  appre¬ 
hending  that  the  true  construction 
of  Mr.  Burke’s  bill  was  that  which 
the  practice  under  it  required.  He 
then  went  over  all  the  items,  of 
which  the  arrears  now  standing  are 
composed,  *  the  amount  of  which 
was  990,0531.  a  sum  which,  he  said, 
it  was  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  regret,  but  which  he  had 
fully,  and  he  hoped  satisfactorily 
proved,  was  not  at  all  appropriated, 
as  some  had  most  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed,  for  his  majesty’s  personal  use, 
or  for  his  own  household  establish¬ 
ment.  Was  there  to  be  found  on 

M 

the  civil  list,  in  any  instance,  the 
character  of  profusion  ?  Had  we 
seen  any  thing  but  what  was  to  be 
esteemed  a  necessary  splendour  on 
the  part  of  the  royal  family  ? — cer¬ 
tainly  none.  The  sum  advanced  for 
the  discharge  of  the  arrears  cf  the 
civil  list  for  the  same  period,  in  ano¬ 
ther  reign,  was  more  than  was  now 
required  ;  and  he  wished  to  know, 
whether  there  was  any  reason  for 
supposing  that,  although  1,400,0001. 
were  justly  granted  at  a  former  ue- 
riod,  there  ought  not  to  be  900,0001. 
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granted  now  ?  For  his  own  part, 
all  circumstances  considered,  he 
thought  the  present  arrears  extreme¬ 
ly  moderate,  that  it  gave  full  proof 
of  remarkable  frugality,  that  the 
oeconorny  was  very  great,  for  which 
reason  he  trusted  there  would  be  no 
opposition  to  the  resolution  with 
which  he^  should  conclude.  The 
subject  of  the  West  India  resources, 
to  which  he  referred  some  time 
since,  was  fit  matter  for  separate 
discussion  ;  the  civil  list  arrears 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  paid  off, 
without  taking  that  matter  into 
consideration  at  all.  He  was  well 
convinced,  that  if  there  were  no  re¬ 
sources  but  such  as  he  had  hinted  at, 
parliament  would  find  them  abun¬ 
dant,  in  the  good  sense,  the  justice, 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of 
England.  Though  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  propose  any  permanent 
addition  now  to  the  civil  list,  yet  he 
should  not  hesitate  in  saying,  that 
he  hoped  some  relief  would  be  af¬ 
forded  it  hereafter,  by  taking  from 
it  some  charges  which  at  present  it 
bore,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  did 
not  belong  to  it,  and  laying  them  on 
the  consolidated  fund.  He  then 
concluded  with  moving,  “  That  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that 
a  sum,  not  exceeding  990,0531.  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  to  discharge 
arrears  and  debts  due  and  owing  on 
the  civil  list,  on  the  18th  of  January 
1802.”  / 

Mr.  Fox  began  by  disclaiming 
any  share  in  the  imputation  of  those 
Who  were  disposed  to  criticise  with 
unusual  severity  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  list,  and  of  the  monarchical  es¬ 
tablishments.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
notice  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  given  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  repeal  the  tax  upon  income, 
than  which  a  more  violent,  pernici¬ 
ous,  oppressive,  arbitrary,  and  vexa¬ 
tious  measure  never  was  adopted, 
©i  ofa  more  direct  tendency  to  sub¬ 


vert  the  attachment  of  the  people 
the  government.  The  right  ] 
nourable  gentleman,  he  said,  ] 
gone  at  a  great  length  into  the  1 
tory  of  the  civil  list,  which  appe 
ed  to  him  to  have  as  little  to  do  w 
the  subject  then  before  the  house 
any  question  of  the  most  rem 
antiquity.  Every  thing  was  chai 
ed  since  the  periods  with  which 
right  honourable  gentleman  cc 
menced.  The  hereditary  reven 
of  the  crown  were  in  those  days 
resources  of  the  state,  they  w 
held  as  a  trust  for  the  public.  TJ 
were  the  funds  from  which  fie 
and  armies  were  to  be  equipped  < 
maintained];  they  were  the  me 
by  which  the  state  was  to  be 
fended  from  foreign  attack,  and  p 
tected  at  home  by  civil  governme 
These  were  occasions  when  ext 
ordinary  aids  were  requisite,  wl 
fifteenths,  &c.  were  granted.  1 
nature  of  affairs  were  now,  he 
ever,  wholly  changed.  Parliam 
had  now  undertaken  to  provide 
funds  for  all  the  great  expens 
and  all  the  old  funds  employed 
these  objects  had  therefore  fal 
under  the  controul  of  parliame 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppe 
that  parliament,  having  assumed  i 
whole  burden  of  the  gre^t  natio: 
expenses,  the  hereditary  revenu 
as  they  were  called,  should  be 
once  exonerated  from  all  contril 
tion,  and  exempted  from  all  a 
troul.  Under  such  an  interpre 
tion,  the  new  financial  system  woi 
be  an  intolerable  grievance.  As 
the  doubts  of  the  right  honoural 
gentleman,  respecting  king  "W 
liam,  the  question,  if  evaded 
words,  was  substantially  decidi 
By  facts  it  was  clearly  expressed 
the  new  scheme  of  fixing  a  ci 
list,  that  however  William  mig 
have  the  same  right  as  if  he  had  '< 
quired  the  crown  by  immediate  c 
scent,  the  hereditary  revenues  of  t 
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n  were  upder  the  controul  of  called  upon  to  distharge  them.  The 
ament,  and  subject  to  its  ap-  civil  list  settled  upon  George  II.  was 
riation.  Whatever  might  a p-  800,0001.  During  that  reign  an  ap-. 
to  the  superstitious  toryism  of  plication  was  made  to  parliament, 
i  days,  the  right  was  stiM  what  not  to  pay  off  arrears,  but,  as  he 
ras  after  the  revolution.  His  conceived,  to  make  the  funds  avail- 
»nt  majesty  indeed  had  no  right,  able  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  vqted. 
:ir  of  James  II.  in  no  sense,  but  Besides,  was  not  tlje  civil  list 
ras  the  heir  of  king  William  he  George  II.  burdened  with  thoseal- 
ed,  in  every  sense,  and  George  lowances,  which  were  brought  for- 
had  no  right  which  king  Wil-  ward  so  prominently  as  affecting  his 
did  not  possess.  Parliament,  majesty  in  the  first  part  of  his  reign  ? 
:ttling  the  civil  list,  appropriat-  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  had  for 
:ertain  revenues  for  that  pur-  many  years  an  allowance  of 50,0001. 

,  some  of  which  formed  part  of  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  for  a 
aereditary  revenue.  They  fixed  great  part  of  that  feign,  had  the 
sum  of  700,0001.  annually,  but  same  allowance,  which  he  received 
?r  this  condition,  that  if  the  for  several  years  after  the  accession 
Is  produced  any  surplus  it  should  of  his  majesty.  He  should  now  pro- 
ccounted  for.  He  thought  not  ceed  to  the  arrangement  of  his  rua- 
ubt  remained  respecting  fixing  jesty’s  civil  list.  The  message 
civil  list  for  life  :  it  was  so  set-  which  preceded  that  arrangement 
in  king  William’s  reign,  and  in  was  honourable  to  his  majesty’s  sen- 
y  instance  since  had  so  continu-  ^  timents,  and  had  his  ministers  ad- 
wjsely  and  judiciously.  The  hered  to  the  principles  it  announced 
t  honourable  gentleman  had  it  would  have  proved  highly  advan- 
itioned,  that  in  queen'  Anne’s  tageous  to  the  public.  The  right 
n,  an  application  was  made  for  honourable  gentleman  said,  that  at 
to  the  civil  list  :  he  presumed  the  time  when  his  majesty’s  civil  list 
vas  right.  With  respect  to  the  was  settled  at  S00,000l.  many  per- 
granted  to  George  I.  he  believ-  sons  foresaw  that  it  would  be  inade- 
t  was  700,0001.  not  800,0001.  quate.  The  event  belonged  to  a 
:  burdens  which  affected  the  period  before  the  right  honourable 
l  list,  at  the  commencement  of  gentleman  and  himself  were  old 
king’s  reign,  in  the  allowances  enough  to  observe  5  but  when  the 
;he  duke  of  Cumberland,  &c.  names  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
also  been  enumerated,  but  it  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  earl 
not  been  mentioned,  that  the  of  Bute,  were  brought  forward  as 
1  list  of  George  I.  was  de facto,  the  ministers  then  acting,  was  it  to 
several  years  loaded  with  an  al-  be  supposed  that  such  a  ministry 
ance  of  j 00,0001.  a  year  to  the  durst  not  propose  what  they  believ- 
ice  of  Wales.  In  that  reign  ed  to  be  an  adequate  provision  for 
*e  was  an  application  to  relieve  the  king’s  civil  list  ?  There  is  not 
civil  list,  but  it  should  be  re-  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
ubered  no  new  burden  was  in-  entertained  such  sentiments  of  the 
red  by  the  public  from  that  ap-  arrangement.  Nine  years,  how-, 
nation.  A 'six  pence  per  pound  ever,  after  800,000!.  had  been  voted, 

>  imposed  upon  all  places  and  an  application  was  made  to  parlia- 
isions,  payable  out  of  that  fund,  ment  to  discharge  an  arrear  of 
1  therefore  if  the  civil  list  con-  550,0001.  which  had  accrued,  not- 
:ted  debts  the  public  was  not  withstanding  the  defalcations  by  the 
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duke  of  Cumberland  in  t.  year 
1/05.  Parliament  paid  off  ti  debt, 
as  nfany  thought,  too  precr  - 1  >^y. 
In  the  space  of  eight  years  f  >  that 
period,  a  new  arrear  of  (  >,0001: 

was  contracted,  and  the  house 
again,  as  he  thought,  unwisely  com¬ 
plied  with  the  demand  of  ministers. 
The  event  had  shown,  us  in  many 
other  cases  it  had,  that  a  system  of 
too  easy  and  generous  liberality  to 
the  crown 'only  flatters  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  prodigality,  and  emboldens 
administration  to  new  demands  on 
the  public  purse.  Not  only  was  the 
arrear  paid  off,  but  the  sum  of 
900,0001.  was  voted  as  the  amount 
of  the  civil  list — a  sum,  as  was  said 
by  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the  speaker, 
in  his  adejress  to  his  majesty  on  the 
occasion,  a  sum  great  beyond  ex- 
ample,  great  beyond  his  majesty’s 
utmost  wants  3”  bestowed  too  at  a 
time  when.  Sir  Fletcher  says,  the 
people  were  labouring  under  bur¬ 
dens  almost  too  grievous  to  be 
borne.  And  if  the  burdens  of  the 
state  could  be  so  described  in  1777, 
what  character  could  be  given  to 
those  of  the  present  day  ?  He  passed 
many  high  encomiums  on  the  con¬ 
duct  and  characier  of  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  and  particularly  extolled 
the  speech  alluded  to,  which  at  his 
request  was  read  by  the  clerk  of  the 
house,  for  which  Sir  Fletcher  le- 
ceived  the  public  thanks  of;  the 
house.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  Mr,  Burke’s  bill, 
and  after  a  just  compliment  to  his 
abilities,  denied  that  it  was  so  loose¬ 
ly  worded,  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  argued.  So  much  was  Mr. 
Burke  himself  convinced  that  his  bill 
would  produce  the  effect  he  had 
mentioned,  that  he  boasted,  as  one 
of  the  advantages  of  it,  that  hence¬ 
forth  no  arrear  in  the  civil  list  could 
ever  take  place.  Fie  reprobated  the 
frequent  calls  upon  parliament  for 
the  discharge  of  debts  improvidently 


incurred,  and  contended  that  tl 
civil  list  should  be  voted  fqr  lif 
and  the  quantum  fixed  by  parli 
ment  ought  not  to  be  exceede 
Variations  in  the/  expenses  fro 
year  to  year  must  have  been  foresee 
but  an  exceeding  ought  to  be  con 
pensated  by  a  future  saving.  If  2 
arrear  was  incurred,  ministers  shou 
restrict  the  expenditure,  till  it.  w; 
paid  ofF:  Pay,  reforms  and  n 
ductions,  if  necessary,  should  l 
adopted,  to  prevent  an  accumul: 
tion  of  debt,  and  to  create  a  sort  < 
sinking  fund  for  its  extinction.  Pa 
liament  having  settled  what  the  civ 
list  should  be,  ministers  were  guilt 
of  usurping  the  legislative  authoril 
in  extending  the  actual  amount  b- 
yond  the  sum  fixed.  Ministers  di 
not  consider  the  aids  the  civil  h 
had  received.  Mr.  Burke’s  bill,  b 
abolishing  places  to  the  txtent  < 
,30,0001.  a  year,  actually  increase 
it  to  that  amount.  It  was  to  be  con 
sidered  too,  that  no  small  part  c 
the  civil  list  consisted  of  fixed  sala 
ries,  such  as  the  great  officers  r 
state,  which  had  not  been  increase' 
since  the  days  of  Charles  II.  Tli 
source  of  increase,  owing  to  tem 
porary  causes,  must  apply  oniyt 
the  tradesmen’s  bills  3  and  if  atr 
part  were  at  all  to  be  paid  off,  tha 
would  be  the  branch  of  arrears  b 
should  be  induced  to  give  his  con 
sent  that  parliament  should  dis 
charge.  Many  of  the  occasiona 
expenses  appeared  to  him  unjusti 
liable,  particularly  the  sending  ad¬ 
ditional  ministers  to  various  foreigr 
coasts,  to  transact  business  to  whici 
our  resident  ministers  Were  full) 
competent.  He  also  thought  the 
establishment  of  a  third  secretarj 
of  state  totally  unnecessary;  andonlj 
productive  of  an  useless,  and  verv 
considerable  expense,  which  the 
civil  list  was  by  no  mr^ns  justified 
in  incurring.  His  opinion  then  was, 
that  they  ought  to  reject  the  mo¬ 
tion, 
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and  address  his  majesty,  that 
vould  be  graciously  pleased  to 
sne  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list 
in.OOO.OOOl.  and  pro  tempore 
dish  such  savings  and  reforms 
)uld  create  a  sinking  fund  to  pay 
be  debt  contracted  by  the  mis- 
uct  of  his  ministers.  He  then 
rted  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
i  mode  ought  to  be  adopted  for 
discharge  of  the  debts  of  the 
list,  as  that  fixed  on  for  the 
dation  of  his  royal  highness’s 
>,  who  he  contended  was  far 
;  excusable  in  having  incurred 
s,  from  the  limited  income  which 
eir  apparent  he  was  allowed, 
ament  drought  it  right  for  asea- 
o  abridge  the  splendour  of  the 
:e  of  Wales’s  establishment, 
rder  to  supply  a  fund  for  the 
iction  ofhis  debts,  and  the  same 
riples  ought  now  to  be  acted 
i.  If  this  were  not  adopted,  at 
i;ate  not  only  the  tradesmen’s 
should  now  be  paid,  but 
iccasional  payments,  and  other 
ches  of  debt  should  be  treat- 
igreeably  to  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Le’s  act.  He  hoped  the  peace 
Id  put  an  end  to  that  species  of 
epresentation  so  prevalent  of 
years,  that  every  man  who  op- 
>  measures  calculated  to  in- 
se  the  influence' of  the  crown, 
the  power  of  a  minister,  is  an 
ry .  to  the  monarchy  itself, 
influence  of  the  crown  had  in- 
>ed  so  much,  that  a  temporary 
'm  in  its  means  of  expense, 
I  be  attended  with  no  abridg- 
t  of  its^  authority.  Formerly 
:rown  had  more  to  give  with 
ler  burdens.  Its  influence  now 
i  from  the  enormous  naval  and 
:ary  establishments,  which  the 
ot  Europe,  and  our  relations 
other  powers  had  produced. 
r  making  r  few  observations  on 
ncreased  law  charges  by  prose¬ 


cution  he  affirmed  that  it  was  his 
wish  |  contribute  his  every  exer* 
tion,  every  legitimate  means,  to 
pro  the  happiness  and  glory  of 

the  Sv)V hign  :  but  there  was  a  duty 
he  owed  to  his  constituents  and  the 
country,  not  inferior  to  the  respect 
he  owed  to  the  monarchy.  He 
wished  to  address  the  throne  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  language  of  servility. 
He  would  Recommend  the  house  to 
address  his  majesty,  with  due  re¬ 
spect,  to  suggest  tp  him,  that  he 
ought  to  reject  the  insidious  advice 
of  his  courtiers,  that,  he  should  di¬ 
strust  the  ministers  who  misled  him 
into  unnecessary  expense  :  jhat  it  is 
liis  duty  in  all  matters  of  finance  to 
comply  with  the  restrictions  of  par¬ 
liament:  and  that  it  would  be  for  the 
dignity  of  his  crown,  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  people,  to  quadrate 
his  expenses  by  the  rules  which  the 
wisdom  of  parliament  had  pre¬ 
scribed.  - 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
complained  that  Mr.  Fox  had  mis¬ 
understood  or  mistatedhis  arguments 
in  several  instances.  He  had  dwelt 
considerably  upon  the  grants  that 
had  been  made  at  different  periods 
to  the  civil  list  5  but  he  forgot  to 
take  ipto  account  the  charges  that 
were  laid  upon  his  majesty’s  income. 
He  then  made  a  few  observations 
on  Mr.  Burke’s  bill,  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Fox  was  mistaken  when  he 
accused  him  of  not  understanding; 

#  O 

the  intention  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  it  was  not  his  in¬ 
tention  to  pursue  Mr.  Fox  through 
the  variety  of  subjects  which  he  had 
thought  proper  to  introduce  into 
his  speech,  still  less  was  it  his  in-* 
tention  to  dwell  upon  that  part  of 
the  subject  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  reserved  for  the  con¬ 
clusion,  viz.  the  law  charges.  Upon 
this  subject  Mr.  Fox  had  mage  a 
most  solemn  appeal  to  the  house, 
and  in  order  to  give  it  a  greater 

weight. 
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weight,  had  reserved  that  burst  and 
tirade  of  eloquence,  composed,  he 
supposed,  in  his  post  chaise,  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech.  The  ar¬ 
guments  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  used  on  the  subject, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  he 
should  occupy  the  time  r;f  the  house 
by  discussing;  nor  should  he  now  stop 
to  investigate  whether  the  measures 
adopted  by  government  were  or 
were  not  such  as  the  occasion  re¬ 
quired.  Most  gentlemen  would 
agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  if 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  if 
the  spirit  of  treason,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Ireland,  had  g#ne  to 
a  dangerous  length,  and  that  legal 
proceedings  were  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  security  of  the  state, 
the  expenses  attending  which  were 
greater  than  in  ordinary  times,  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with 
justice  to  throw  the  whole  burden 
of  that  expense  upon  the  crown. 
There  wasf  however,  some  thing 
whimsical  in  the  compassion  which 
Mr.  Fox  manifested  for  tho^e  per¬ 
sons  j  for  he  did  not  propose  a  re¬ 
medy  for  those  whom  he  conceived 
to  be  injured,  but  seemed  to  think 
that  all  the  persons  who  had  been 
accused  had  been  acquitted  :  there 
were  several  convicted,  and  certainly 
there  was  one  conviction  which 
ought  not  to  haye  escaped  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  and  those  who  sat  near  him. 
But  what  was  the  great  hardship 
of  which  Mr.  Fox  had  so  patheti¬ 
cally  complained?  It  was  that  this 
sum  of  900,0001.  which  would  be 
defrayed  by  so  many  millions  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects,  would  fall  parti¬ 
cularly  heavy  upon  certain  united 
Irishmen,  and  persons  of  a  similar 
description.  The  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  objected  to  paying  the 
occasional  charges :  now,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  law  proceedings,  he  knew, 

.  and  he  believed  that  other  gentlemen 
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would  agreed  with  him  in  th 
ing,  that  law  proceedings  could 
be  carried  on  but  at  a  consider 
expense;  by  all  the  parties  concer 
But  by  objecting,  as  the  honour 
gentleman  had  done,  to  the  w 
of  the  motion,  he  would  leave 
paid  the  king’s  tradesmen,  to  w] 
claim  he  had  stated  no  object! 
With  regard  to  the  other  parts ol 
honourable  gentleman’s  speech, 
should  not  digress  much  :  it  m 
all  be  resolved  into  two  points  : 
first  was,  that  it  was  inconsis 
with  the  duty  of  parliament, 
contrary  to  the  system  upon  wl 
the  civil  list  was  granted  to 
crown  for  life,  in  any  case  to  p; 
debt  contracted  upon  that  civil 
—the  other  question  was  with 
spect  to  the  meaning  of  Mr. Bur 
bill.  In  arguing  upon  this,  and  inc 
upon  almost  every  other  subj 
the  honourable  gentleman  had 
ways  shewn  himself  fonder  of  qt 
ing  any  other  times  than  his  o 
but  he  had  been  rather  unfortut 
jn  his  precedents  upon  this  oc 
sion,  fot  there  was  not  one  of  tt 
that  was  not  an  exception  to 
conclusion  which  he  wished  to  dr 
He  would  not  enter  into  a  disc 
sion  of  the  civil  list,  nor  would 
occupy  the  time  of  the  commii 
by  arguing  much  upon  the  c 
struction  of  Mr.  Burke’s  bill, 
could  only  say,  it  was  one  wh 
he  had  never  acted  upon.  If 
honourable  gentleman  would  t 
to  the  journals,  he  would  findt 
the  first  excess  upon  the  civil  1 
after  Mr.  Burke’s  bill,  arose  in 
year  ending  the  5  th  of  April  17^ 
at  that  time  be  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  b< 
three  months  in  office,  and  the  ot; 
nine  months,  the  honourable  g< 
leman  himself  wa$  secretary 
state,  Mr  Burke  was  paytnast 
and  lord  John  Cavendish  * 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
appeared  distinctly  upon  the  jo^ 
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that  during  the  three  last  quar-  question  :  it  was  no  reason  for  not 
the  year  1783,  when  those  supporting  the  just  dignity  of  the 
emen  were  in  office,  there  was  prown,  or  for  refusing  to  do  justice 
acceding  upon  the  civil  list  to  to  the  par  ties  concerned.  It  cer- 
same  amount  as  in  the  first  tainly  was  to  be  wished  that  this 
;er  of  the  year  1784.  This  excess  had  not  been  incurred  :  but 
»s  was  laid  before  parliament,  when  all  the  circumstances  were 
,vas  voted  without  any  objec-  taken  into  consideration,  and  when 
of  this  kind  being  urged  against  none  of  the  items  we&e  liable  to  sus- 
herefore  it  was  evident,  that  picion,  he  did  not  think  that  the  ho- 
onstruction  now  contended  for  nourable  gentleman  would  induce 
aot  then  considered  as  the  real  the  committee  to  concur  with  him 
ruction  of  the  bill.  In  1786,  in  opposing  this  motion.  One  of 
ubject  was  again  brought  before  the  objections  ofNthe  honourable 
ament,  and  though  he  did  not  gentleman  was  founded  upon  the 
to  revert  to  accounts  of  debates,  charge  for  foreign  ministers;  this 
h  were  often  incorrect;  yet  cer-  was  an  article  of  expense  which  the 
y  Mr.  Burke  did  not,  upon  that  honourable  gentleman  used  always 
don,  make  any  such  objection :  to  approve  of ;  but  he  had  stated 
the  motion  passed  without  a  di-  that  his  objection  was  not  to  the  con- 
n,  though  at  that  time,  very  tinuing  the  former  expenses,  but  for 
questions  passed  without  long  incurring  new  ones.  This  would  ill¬ 
usions  and  divisions.  But  the  deed  be  most  extraordinary  eco- 
ment  did  not  stop  here,  for  in  nomy,  to  say  the  civil  list  is  in  a 
)  there  was  another  application  state  of  difficulty,  and  therefore  we 
arliament,  in  consequence  of  must  not  send  extraordinary  mis- 
of  the  royal  family  coming  of  sions  to  foreign  courts,  although, 
the  subject  was  again  discus-  perhaps  it  might  be  the  means  of 
but  no  such  construction  was  saving  the  country  from  a  war,  or 
1  hinted  at.  Before  the  war,  the  of  leading  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
irs  were  undoubtedly  inconsi-  peace.  With  regard  to  what  the  ho? 
ble;  but  after  the  war  had  com-  nourable  gentleman  had  said  about 
ced,  the  subject  was  two  or  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  it 
e  times  before  parliament,  when  was  a  subject  which  had  often  been 
arrears  began  to  be  considera-  mentioned  in  the  house,  and  might 
so  that  it  appeared  during  all  be  discussed  again  :  and  if  the  house 
period,  and  under  all  the  cir-  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to 
istances  he  had  mentioned,  such  be  continued,  that  there  was  no  co¬ 
nstruction  as  that  now  contend-  casion  for  such  an  office,  because 
or  had  never  been  put  upon  this  the  labour  of  secretary  of  state,  had 
Thi,$  observation  applied  also  very  considerably  diminished  by  the 
n  answer  to  another  of  Mr.  Fox’s  separation  of  America  from  this 
intents,  which  was,  that  the  late  country  ;  but  whoever  would  take 
isters  had  kept  parliament  in  into  consideration  all  the  affairs  of 
dark  upon  this  subject,  instead  this  country,  would  not  find  it  easy 
ffiich,  it  appeared  that  they  had  to  state  any  period  in  which  there 
a  acquainted  with  it,and  had  given  w  as  occasion  for  greater  exertion 
ir  approbation  by  acting  upon  it.  or  vigilance  than  during  the  war, 
:n  if  that  was  a  ground  of  charge,  and  which  must  in  a  considerable 
inst  ministers,  still  it  was  no  degree  be  kept  up  during  peace, 
son  against  paying  the  debts  in  The  honourable  gentleman  hnd 

spoken 
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spoken  much  of  the  effect  6f  peace 
and  war  upon  the  civil  list ;  but  his 
honourable  friend  had  taken  much 
pains  to  shew  that  this  increase  did 
not  arise  from  the  war,  as  such, 
but  had  merely  increased  during  a 
period  of  war.  It  had  been  admit¬ 
ted  that  some  of  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  list  must  have  been  increased 
by  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
provisions ;  but  there  were  some 
expenses  which  absolutely  arose  out 
of  the  war  5  he  would  take  for  in¬ 
stance  one  charge,  that  was  foreign 
messengers,  an  expense  arising  al¬ 
most  entirely  out  of  the  war.  He 
found  that  this  was  charged  under 
the  head  ot  occasional  payments, 
under  which  head  the  greatest  in¬ 
crease  had  taken  place.  Many  of 
these  expenses  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  when  the  estimate  was 
made.  When,  however,  he  saw 
that  the  pension  list  had  been 
kept  within  its  bounds,  when  he 
saw  that  the  salaries  had  been  dimi¬ 
nished  in  general,  and  that  the  in¬ 
crease  which  had  taken  place, 
was  in  articles  the  least  liable  to 
suspicion  :  he  owned  he  felt  great 
gratification  in  thinking  that  no  ap¬ 
plication  had  ever  been  made  to  par¬ 
liament,  the  explanation  of  which 
was  more  simple,  or  lay  in  a  more 
narrow  compass,  or  one  that  came 
with  a  better  grace  than  the  one 
now  under  consideration.  He  should 
add  a  few  words  respecting  the  civil 
list,  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
spoken  of  the  expenses  in  former 
reigns ;  but  he  wished  him  to  take 
into  consideration  the  grants  to  the 
crown  and  the  debt  in  the  three 
reigns  preceding  that  of  his  present 
majesty,  and  he  would  find  that  in 
the  first  60  years  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  the  average  expenditure  was 
704,0001.  per  annum.  Now,  allow¬ 
ing  for  all  the  sums  which  had  been 
granted  in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  for 
the  last  40  years,  the  expenditure. 


upon  an  average,  was  not  abc 
918,0001.  a  year.  He  made  soi 
few  observations  further  to  illustr; 
the  subject,  and  concluded  with  1 
marking,  that  the  great  increase 
therevenues  was  an  additional  pr< 
of  the  increased  prosperity  a 
wealth  which  the  people  had  t 
quired  during  his  majesty’s  rei£ 
He  would  not  trouble  the  comm 
tee  more  at  large.  The  questi 
seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  a  very  sra 
compass,  and  he  had  no  doubt  b 
that  the  committee  would  cone 
in  the  motion  of  his  right  honor 
able  friend. 

Mr.  Fox  wished  to  know  wb 
ther  the  honourable  gentleman  h; 
taken  into  consideration  all  f 
charges,  which  were  then  paid  0 
of  the  civil  list,  and  which  we 
now  paid  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  had  not  tak« 
either  side  into  his  consideratioi 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  pa 
in  part  out  of  the  consolidated  func 
he  had  merely  taken  the  gener 
estimate. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  he  differed  i 
some  respects  both  from  Mr.  Fc 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  concerning  the  liqui 
dation  of  the  debts  incurred  by  tb 
civil  list.  He  was  not  prepared  1 
once  to  give  his  negative  to  the  pa) 
ment  of  the  present  arrears,  an 
therefore  the  mode  of  proceedin 
which  he  would  recommend  woul 
be  for  the  chairman  to  leave  th 
chair,  to  report  progress,  and  asi 
leave  to  sit  again.  It  would  then  b 
jn  his  power  to  move,  that  the  sub 
ject  be  referred  again  to  a  commit 
tee,with  instructions  to  them,  to  in 
vestigate  carefully  the  character  0 
the  several  accounts,  and  fo  repor 
their  opinion  to  the  house  as  to  thos< 
parts  out  of  the  whole  charge  whici 
they  conceived  ought  in  justice  tc 
be  paid.  At  all  times,  but  in  z 
more  peculiar  manner  at  the  pre- 
send  moment,  he  felt  every  disposi¬ 
tion 
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o  grant  whatever  was  neces-  dently  affirmed  that  the  accounts 
;o  support  the  splendour  of  the  now  presented  to  the  house  were 
i,  and  to  defray  the  expend!-  not  liable  to  any  degree  of  animad- 
of  his  majesty’s  civil  govern-  version  $  but  he,  for  his  part,  was  of 
but  he  felt  it  a  duty  he  owed  a  very  opposite  opinion  5  at  the  end 
nstituents  to  take  care  that  the  of  a  war  unparalleled  in  the  bur- 
y  appropriated  for  this  purpose  dens  it  had  brought  upon  the  pub- 
d  be  properly  applied.  He  lie,  the  house  was  called  upon  to 
not  see  exactly,  what  was  the  vote  a  sum  not  less  than  a  million 
nee  meant  to  be  drawn,  from  to  cover  the  arrears  on  the  single 
had  been  said  of  thecompara-  article  of  the  civil  list.  The  discus- 
tate  of  the  civil  list,  during  the  sion  of  the  propriety  of  voting  so 
r  periods,  and  the  present  large  a'  sum  was  a.  matter  of  the 
But  he  would  ask,  were  the  gravest  importance,  though  perhaps 
uttee  fully  aware  of  the  actual  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
nt  of  the  civil  list  revenue  at  from  his  wholesale  dealings  in  mil - 
•esent  moment  ?  When  it  was  lions,  might  judge  it  to  be  a  subject 
y  stated  at  900,000!.,  the  comparatively  trifling  and  indiffe¬ 
rent  was  far  from  being  cor-  rent.  On  the  point  of  the  increase 

since  in  addition  to’ this  sum,  of  the  revenues  of  the  civil  list,  the. 

were  to  be  added  all  the  sums  honourable  member  stated  from  a 
^from  the  four  andhalf  duties,  paper  he  held  in  bis  hand,  that  on 
whatever  other  sums  had  been  the  article  of  fees  of  abolished  of- 
ced  to  different  branches  of  fices. appropriated  to  this  fund,  and 
yal  family  out  of  tire  consoli-  from  the  four  and  a  half  duties,  an 
fund.  In  support  of  this  po-  increase  of  revenue  of  not  less  than 
the  honourable  member  made  294,000!.  had  been  obtained.  On 
statements,  the  result  of  which  the  decrease  of  the  expenditure,  he 
that  the  amount  of  the  civil  presented  several  calculations,  from 
'evenue  was  not  less  than  which  he  inferred,  that  on  the  arti- 

,0001.  'l  ire  next  point  to  cle  of  increase  in  the  revenue,  and 

1  he  adverted  was  the  expenses  decrease  in  the  disbursements  of  the 
royal  family,anditwaswithpe-  civil  list,  there  was  a  positive  savins 
satisfaction  he  had  to  state  that  of  62,8001.  After  alluding  to  the 
ras  an  article  liable  to  no  sort  subject  of  the  tradesmen’s  bills,  of 
ection  :  every  thing  had  been  the  payment  of  which  he  expressed 
cted  with  a  spirit  of  economy  his  entire  approbation,  if  on  en- 
y  conformable  to  the  estimate  quiry,  they  should  turnout  to  be  of 
56,  and  it  was  proper  that  it  a  fair  and  honest  description,  he 
1  go  abroad  to  the  public,  that  animadverted  with  some  warmth  on 
xcess  on  the  royal  establish-  the  subject  of  the  occasional  pay- 
strictly  so  styled,  did  not  go  rnents.  He  mentioned  the  practice 
d  one  thousand  a  year.  He  of  granting  the  secret  service  money 
ted  that  the  provisions  of  Mr.  by  a  separate  vote,  whereas,  in  the 
s  bill  had  never  been  followed  early  part  of  the  present  reign,  as 
:  iate  ministry,  "in  the  expen-  well  as  during  the  American  war, 
of  the  civil  list  revenue,  be-  the  sums  necessary  for  this  purpose 
if  it.  had,  the  public  would  were  charged  on  the  civil  list.  For 
saved  the  greater  part  of  that  this  one  article  999,000!.  had  been 
0  which  they  were  now  called  granted,  and  if  this  aid  to  the  civil 
t0  Pa7-  It  had  been  confi-  list  had  not  been  given,  the  conse¬ 
quences 
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quences  were  obvious,  the  arrears 
must  of  necessity  have  been  long 
since  disclosed.  To  the  la\y  charges 
he  had  the  most  serious  objections. 
It  was  a  well  known  fact  that  in 
conducting  the  state  trials,  which 
took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  not  less  than  14  or  15  counsel 
were, employed  by  the  crown,  and 
it,  was  surely  unnecessary  thus  to 
sport  with  the  public  money.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  charges  for  law 
services ;  but  he  desired  to  ascertain 
whether  these  charges  were  made 
with  a  due  regard  to  economy. 
There  was  a  charge  of  108,0001, 
for  money  paid  to  former  ministers, 
which  might  be  perfectly  right,  and 
such  as  the  house  could  with  pro¬ 
priety  sanction  ;  but  he  had  found 
no  precedent  for  such  a  charge.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  expense  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  third  secretary  of  state  : 
the  expenditure  on  this  head  had 
neverbeenatany  time  under  regular 
discussion.  The  house  would  indeed 
recollect, that  he  had  often  put  ques¬ 
tions  to  ministers  on  the  subject  ; 
but  the  uniform  answer  had  been, 
that  the  office  was  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  public  service ;  but  by 
so  ingenious  a  contrivance  had  it 
been  formed,  that  it  was  to  produce 
to  the  public  no  increase  of  expense. 
The  fact  now  appeared  to  be,  that 
the  new  establishment  cost  the  pub¬ 
lic  26,OOOl.  a  year.  On  the  sums 
charged  for  the  expenses  of  messen¬ 
gers,  he  descanted  at  some  length, 
and  condemned  the  accounts  as  such 
as  the  house  could  not  on  any  con¬ 
stitutional  principle  agree  to  pay. 
He  went  pretty  largely  into  these 
and  several  other  points,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  proposing  a  motion  in 
terms  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  Rose,  went  through  a  variety 
of  items  respecting  the  civil  list,  as 
well  as  on  the  state  pensions,  and 
concluded  from  the  comparison  he 
drew  between  the  reign  of  George 
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the  2d  and  his  present  majesty, 
the  expenditure,  in  point  of  e< 
my,  was  greatly  in  favour  o 
present  reign.  He  observed  tb 
individual  interest  had  bsen  pi 
red  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
in  all  the  appointments  to  fo 
offices,  the  strictest  selection: 
spect  to  ability,  and  the  utmc 
tention  to  character  had  beer 
served. 

Mr.  Tierney  explained. 

Dr.  Lawrence  spoke  short 
prove  that  nothing  was  mor< 
roneous  than  the  supposition 
Mr.  Burke  had  changed  his  op 
of  the  expediency  and  propri* 
his  bill  The  learned  gentli 
made  a  variety  of  remarks,  re 
mending  an  adherence  to  its  p 
sions,'and  suggesting  the  pro] 
of  revising  its  most  striking  ck 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchi 
explained. 

Mr.  Banks  entered  fully  ini 
examination  of  Mr.  Burke’s 
the  adherence  to  the  provisic 
which  he  strenuously  recommei 
He  was  anxious  to  have  the  es 
diture  of  the  civil  list  subject 
restraint,  which  would  prever 
necessity  of  similar  applicatio 
parliament. 

The  question  wras  now  loudly 
ed  for;  and  Mr. Tierney  moved 
the  chairman  do  quit  the  chair 

The  house  divided  on  this  am 
ment.  For  leaving  the  chair 
against  it  228— majority  182. 

The  or  i  gi  n  al  q  u  es  t  ion  was 
put,  when  there  appeared. 

Ayes  226,  Noes  51,  Majorit 
Adjourned. 

On  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  M 
Upon  the  question  that  the  t 
should  agree  to  the  resolutio 
the  committee  for  granting990,< 
to  defray  the  arrears  of  the 
list: 

Mr.  Nicholls  said,  it  was  hi! 
tention  to  concur  in  the  vote. 
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itis  opinion  a  degree  of  delin- 
ncy  attached  to  the 'conduct  of 
late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 
suffering  the  debt  to  be  incurred, 
oever  permitted  an  acf  to  be 
s  in  violation  of  a  legislative 
ision,  was  guilty  of  a  misde- 
nour. 

Ir.  Robson  maintained  that 
,0001.  a  year,  was  sufficient 
every  purpose  of  royalty,  but 
of  corruption  3  it  was  the  pen- 
Iht,  amounting  to  271,0001. 
was  the  cause  of  the  arrears  of 
civil  list:  but  for  the  pensions, 
house  would  not  have  been  call- 
ipon  to  discharge  so  large  an 
ar.  . 

'he  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
,  he  conceived  Mr.  Robson  was 
at  liberty  to  comment  on  any 
:r  pensions  but  those  of  the  civil 
and  they  did  not  amount  to  so 
e  a  sum. 

he  speaker  said,  Mr.  Robson 
undoubtedly  not  at  liberty  to 
ment  on  the  pension  list,  which 
nothing  to  do  with  the  debt  of 
civil  list. 

Ir.  Robson  maintained  that  the 
don  list  had  to  do  with  the 
1  list.  Surely  he  had  a  right,  as 
miber  of  parliament,  to  advert  to 
-hen  he  was  called  upon  to  vote 
7  a  million  of  the  public  money, 
he  house  would  not  allow  him 
the  preterit  instance  to  refer 
b  he  should  make  a  point  of 
ging  jt  forward  in  another  shape, 
the  sovereign  might  see  he  did 
consider  him  to  blame  for  the 
its  of  parliament.  (The  honour- 
;  member  was  called  to  order  by 
whole  house. ) 

he  speaker  said,  it  was  extremely 
‘Cult  to  know  when  to  interfere, 
observations  of  the  honourable 
tieman  were,  so  very  irregular 
unparliamentary, 
he  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
>  the  ambunt  of  the  pens- ion  list 
§02. 


by  Mr.  Burke’s  bill,  was  Q5, OOOl. 
and  that  notwithstanding  large  pay¬ 
ments  had  been  made  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  who  had  ceased  to  be 
resident,  and  large  compensations 
for  loss  of  offices,  there  had  been  a 

i 

very  considerable  saving.  Since 
1/86,  there  had  from  time  to  time 
been  laid  before  the  house,  state¬ 
ments  of  the  civil  list  debts,  there¬ 
fore  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
no  right  to  assume,  that  government 
had  flown  in  the  face  of  an  im¬ 
perative  act  of  parliament.  He 
concluded  by  saying,  it  was  his 
intention  to  lay  before  the  house  a 
plan  for  the  payment  of  the  pension 
list. 

Mr.  Nicholls  wished  the  title  and 
preamble  of  Mr.  Burke’s  bill  to  be 
read.  Mr.  Bragge  said,  then  the 
whole  act  must  be  read  3  the  pre¬ 
amble  might  recite  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  the  civil  list  debts  should  not 
accumulate,  and  yet  there  might 
be  no  clause  in  the  body  of  the  bill 
for  carrying  that  recital  into  effect. 

.  Mr.  Rose  observed,  that  the  four  and 
a  half  per  cent,  duties  had  been  paid 
into  the  treasury,  and  at  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  desire  had  been  applied  in 
aid  of  the  civil  list.  He  thought  it 
would  have  been  much  more  par¬ 
liamentary,  if  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  who  had  charged  his  honour¬ 
able  friend  with  a  misdemeanour, 
had  ventured  it  when  he  was  pre¬ 
sent. 

The  attorney  gefferal  observed,  that 
the  law  never  considered  any  one  as 
failing  within  the  scope  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanour,  whose  violation  of  an 
act  was  founded  on  a  misccndruc- 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  that  act. 

Mr.  Jones  said,  he  should  vote  for 
the  present  supply,  under  the  faith 
that  some  plan  would  be  resorted  to, 
to  prevent  accumulation  of  the  civil 
debt.  He  could  not,  however,  avoid 
making  an  observation  with  regard 
to  one  or  two  items.  There  was  a 
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charge  of  1,8001.  paid  to  George  it  necessary  to  recur  to  the  co 
Atwood,  Esq.  for  making  calcu.la-  of  law,  or  to  determine  whetht 
tfons  for  the  late  chancellor  of  the  was  not  fully  competent  for' pa 
exchequer.  He  thought  that  gen*  merit  to  come  to  a  decision.  Sh 
tleman  was  two  great  an  adept  him-  a  committee  be  appointed,  t 
self  in  making  calculations  to  ren-  would  then  be  two  questions  ; 
del'  it  necessary  to  put  the  country  milled  to  their  consideration  j  1 
to  expense  for  a  deputy.  There  whether  his  royal  highness  bt 
was  also  750 1.  for  a  picture  of  his  be  not,  entitled  to  the  arrear 
majesty,  to  present  to  genera!  Paoli.  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  ot  C 
(Strange  to  tell  ;  but  he  was  in-  wall  v  and,  whether,  if  he  be,  t 
formed  the  general  never  had  re-  arrears  have  not  been  expends 
ceived  that  picture.  '  the  public  service  ?  He  then 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ceeded  to  shew  some  of  the  gro 
said,  he  had  not  pledged  himself  upon  which  he  imagined  the  cl 
fo  submit  any  plan  which  would  of  his  royal  highness  to  be  foun 
preclude  the  probability  cf  an  accu-  He  stated  that  Edward  the 
paulatlon  of  future  debt.  granted  the  duchy  of  Cornwa 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  whe 
the  house  adjourned.  ~  was  only  eight  years  of  age,  in 

On  Wednesday,  the  31st of  March,  sequence  of  which  grant*,  the  d 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  rose,  to  submit  a  had  been  vested  in  the  princ 
motion  to  the  house  relative  to  the  Wales  from  the  moment  of  hist 
claims  of  his  royal  highness  the  Such  being  the  object  and 
prince  of.  Wales  to.  the  revenues  of  operation  of  the  grant,  was  it 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  After  some  rather  extraordinary  that  the 
introductory  observations  he  said,  should  be  entitled  to  hold  th 
his  principal  object  was  to  propose,  venues  of  the  duchy  till  the  pi 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  was  of  age,  without  being  t 
•enquire  what  sums  arising  from  the  any  necessity  of  rendering  an 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  count  of  them  ?  Yet  doubts 
had  been  received,  and  under  what  been  entertained  upon  this  p 
authority,  since  the  birth  of  his  by  men  ofsuper-eminent  legal  ta 
royal  highness,  till  the  period  at  and  erudition  :  yet,  witji  all 
Which  he  attained  the  age  of  21.  weight  that  was  justly  due  to 
Pie  should  wish  that  it  be  enquired  authorities,  he  could  not  bring 
into  what  sums  had  been'  advanced  self  to  believe  th>at  they  had 
to  his  royal  highness  up.  to  The  27th  pronounced  a  decided  opinion 
June,  3 790,  towards  the;  payment  the  matter.  They  had  cont< 
of  his  royal  highness  s  debts.  Should  themselves  with  stating  their  d 
he  be  fortunate  enough  to  bring  the  and  then  done  no  more:  or 
house  to  mi  acquiescence  in  this  mo-  which  was,  whether  the  kint 
tiog  it  would  then  be  found  nieces-  guardian  of  his  children,  ha 
saiy  for  the  committee  to  recur  to  a  just  claim  .  upon  the  revenu 
precedents,  and  to  examine  into  the  the  duchy  :  another,  whethe 
journals  of  parliament,  that  lights  king  by  his  prerogative,  or 
might  thence  be  derived  to  guide  other  attribute,  was  not  entitl 
the  judgnr -nt  of  the  house,  in  de-  receive  the  revenues  of  the  dc 
ciding  whether  there  was  any  thing  but  both  these  doubts  had  been 
so  doubtful  in  point  of  law,  or  ques-  pletey  done  away,  as  would  ci 
tiopable  id  point  of  fact,  as  to  make  appear  from  a  reference  tq  the 
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reigns  that  had  succeeded  the 
?n  of  Edward  III,  viz.  during 
:  successive  reigns  of  Richard  it, 
ruy  IV,  Henry  V,  and  Henry 
Vlih,  whose  reign  afforded  by 
the  most  decisive  case.  In 
year  1453,  his  eldest  son, 
s  born.  Jn  the  year  1455  an 
Was  passed,  stating  that  as 
son  was  born  duke  of  Corn.- 
h  and  as  he  had  right  of  pos~ 
»io,n,  there  should  be  delivered  to 
1  (as  to  l^s  eldest  son)  the  lands, 
ts  and  revenues  of  the  duchy, 
t  he  might  enjoy  the  same  in  as 
a  manner  as  they  had  been  en- 
ed  by  his  predecessor,  Edward 
Black  Prince.  The  act  then  re- 
d,  that  as  he  was  under  age, 
should  have  certain  persons  to* 
for  him.  After  stating  some 
her  circumstances,  during  that 
h’  support  of  his  argumerir, 
said,  he  thought  he  might  here 
ily  rest  the  justice  of  Ins  case  ; 
he -felt  anxious  to  state  other 
ances,  with  a  view  of  removing 
ry  possible  ground  of  doubts, 
the  year  1472,  Edward  IV, 
he  advice  of  Ins  jjrfvy  council, 
ited  the  ‘duchy  and  livery  of  pos- 
ion  to  his  son,  then  only  eight 
i ths  or  a  year  old.  The  patent 
tes,  the  eldest  sons  being  born 
•esof  Cornwall  are  in  that  eapa- 
en titled  to  livery  of  possession, 
-sewere  the  exact  words:  this 
rter  of  livery  was  ratified  and 
firmed  by  the  consent  o£  plie 
Is  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
1  by  the  commons,  which  ppoy- 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  there 
1  no  nonage  with  regard  to  the 
by.  In  the  year  1485,  upon 
accession  of  Henry  the  Vllth  to 
throne,  he  had  no  son  born,  and 
revenues  of  the  duchy  were 
-ed  in  himself.  But  it  was  at  the 
[®  *irne  expressly  ordered,  that  if 
hive  a  son,  he  shall  enjoy  the 
bjb  rents,  &c.  in  as  full  a  m an- 
asatiy  of  his  predecessors.  The 
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property  of  this  duchy  seemed  to  be 
held  by  an  extraordinary  limitation; 
it  remains  with  the  king  when  he 
hois,  no  son,  but  it  goes  to  the  son 
the  moment  he  is  born,  and  again 
reverts  to  the  king  should  the  sou 
die.  King  Henry  appointed  cer¬ 
tain  sums  out  of  t|ie  rents  'of 
the^  duchy  for  the  relief  of  his 
subjects  from  some  grievance  of  pur¬ 
veyance.  The  next  year  a  son  was 
born  to  him,  and  the  king  imme¬ 
diately  gives  him  livery  possession, 
and  acknowledges  that  he  is  full 
age.  In  1485,  prince  Arthur  was 
born,  and  had  livery  of  possession 
given  him  immediately  after  his 
birth.  On  the  death  of  Prince  Ar¬ 
thur,  in  1502,  Henry,  afterwards 
Henry  the  V  If  1th,  became  duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  was  discharged  from 
being  duke  of  York;,  because  in  the 
former  capacity  he  had  great  and 
valuable  possessions.  Henry  the 
Vllith’s  son  was  of  course  born  duke 
of  Cornwall.  In  the  three  succeed¬ 
ing  reigns  of  Edward  the  Vlth,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  there  was  no  son. 
He  next  proceeded  to  the  reign  of 
James  the  1st, where  it  was  supposed 
that  some  very  formidable  object 
tions  would  be  found  to  the  prince’s 
claims.  He  had  given  the  subject 
much  attention,  but  notwithstand- 

#  J  4 ;  $  V 

ing,  he  was  unable  to  discover  any 
circumstances  in  that  reign  that  mi¬ 
litated  against,  but  on  the  contrary, 
many  that  pleaded  in  favour  of  the 
right.  James  the  1st  was  indeed 
anxious  to  with-hold  this  property 
from  Ris  son,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Justice  Doddridge,  who  was  his 
adviser,  his  son  might  have  long 
been  out  of  possession.  An  act  was 
at  length  passed  which  recites,  that 
the  eldest  sons  of  the  king  were  en¬ 
titled  to  become  dukes  of  Cornwall; 
and  hereby  the  king  is  forced  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  right,  and  to  confess  that 
co  instante ,  his  eldest  son  is  from  his 
birth  duke  of  Cornwall..  The  fol- 
L  2  lowing 
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lowing  kings  having  no  issue,  he 
passed  over  till  George  the  I  Id 
came  to  the  throne;  his  son  was  un¬ 
der  age,  but  immediately  on  hts 
coming  of  age,  an  account  was  ren¬ 
dered  him  of  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy,  from  the  time  of  his  father  s 
accession  In  1/60,  his  present 
majesty  ascended  the  throne,  and  in 
1/52  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
of  Wales  was  born  ;  and.  as  duke 
of  Cornwall,  he  was  entitled  to  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy.  After  tne 
birth  of  his  royal  highness,  an  act 
was  passed  enabling  the  king  to 
grant  leases  of  lands  in  the  duchy, 
and  that  act  recites,  that  “  Where¬ 
as  the  prince  is  seized  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall;”  what  was  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  seizing,  but  that  his  roy¬ 
al  highness's  right  to  the  revenue 
was  the  same  as  that  ot  his  prede¬ 
cessors  ?  These  were  among  the 
prominent  circumstances  upon  which 
were  founded  the  rights  and  claims 
of  his  royal  highness;  and  if  any 
doubts  rested  upon  them,  was  it 
not  most  adviseable  to  appoint  a 
committee,  and  have  them  duly  exa¬ 
mined  into  by  parliament?  If  the  pro¬ 
posed  committee  should  be  appoint¬ 
ed,  it  would  soon  appear  that  all  re¬ 
venues,  except  a  small  sum  of 
12,000k  and  of  1  <30,000 1,  were  car¬ 
ried  to  the  treasury.  If,  therefore, 
the  title  of  his  royal  highness  ap¬ 
peared  so  clearly  made  out,  would 
the  house,  conceive  it  proper  to  com¬ 
pel  him  to  resort  to  legal  means  in 
order  to  establish  his  right  ?  Indeed 
it  appeared  so  clear,  that  no  candid 
man  could  deny  its  justice  —  no 
honest  man  resist  it.  The  principal 
motive  which  actuated  his  royal 
highness  in  bringing  forward  this 
question,  and  he  trusted  it  must 
appear  a  laudable  motive,  was,  that 
he  might. stand  well  in  the  eye  of  the 
public,  and  shew  that,  if  his  rights 
had  been  duly  acknowledged,  he 
should  have,  been  no  burden  on  the 
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people,  that  his  expenses,  whefb 
incurred  prudently  or  otherwi: 
would  all  have  fallen  upon  hi m\se 
He  should  not  pretend  to  anticipa 
how  i lie  committee,  if  appoints 
should  view  the  questions^  but  shot 
the  result  of  their  enquiry  tend 
confirm  the  claims  c.f  his  royal  lug 
ness,  he  would  nen  have  to  prop< 
that  the  surplus  of  the  revenues 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall  should 
applied  to  the  discharge  of  his  ro; 
highness’s  debts.  Mr.  Sutton,  af 
re.  apitulating  his  various  argumer 
concluded  with  moving,  that  a 
leet  committee  be  appointed  to  ( 
quire  what  sums  of  money  are  c 
to  his  royal  highness  from  the  re’ 
nues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall— 
whom,  and  by  what  authority, 
revenues  had  been  received  fr 
the  birth  of  his  royal  highness, 
he  attained  the  age  of  21,  and  h 
these  sums  had  been  applie 
Also  to  enquire  what  sums  of  r 
ney  had  been  advanced  to 
royal  highness  from  the  time 
came  of  age,  till  the  27th  of  Ju 
1795,  for  the  discharge  of  his  rc 
highness’s  debts. 

Sir  Ralph  Mdbarik  seconded 
motion,  as  did 

Mr.  Fuller,  who  made  some 
marks  in  support  of  the  priti 
claims.  f  ■ 

The  chancellor  of  the  excheq 
considered  it  as  inconsistent  with 
duty  to  concur  in  the  motion, 
complimented  Mr.  Sutton  highly 
the  very  able  manner  in  which 
had  conducted  the  question,  yet 
owned  his  *  arguments  did  not  C£ 
conviction  to  his  mind'/  After  cc 
bating  most  of  the  arguments, 
observed,  that  die  guardian  was 
titled  to  the  profits'  and  reven 
after  seizing,  and  until  livery,  is 
manded,  &c.  This  was  applies 
to  the  case  of  his  royal  highness 
prince  of  Wales.  There  was 
demand  of  livery'  made  on  his 
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alf,  as  di.ike  of  Cornwall,  during 
is  minority.  This  he  understood 
i  be  a  point  of  law,  on  which  opi- 
ons  of  the  highest  authority  were 
Iverse  to  this  claim  on  the  part  of 
,.s  royal  highness  Bat  he  begged 
.e  house  to  understand,  that  he 
as  stating  these  tilings  with  great 
ffidence  and  reluctance  as  to  part 
the  object  of  the  speech  of  his 
arned  friend,  namely,  to  settle  the 
gal  question.  He  was  not  pre- 
ired  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
x>n  it,  nor-  was  it  necessary  he 
iould$  it  was  enough  for  him  to- 
now,  that  doubts  were  entertained 
ion  tills  matter  by  those  who  were, 
ora  the  course  of  their  education 
>d  habits  of  life,  much  better  qua- 
ied  than  he  could  pretend  to  be  to 
rm  an  opinion  on  it.  Knowing 
at  these  doubts  were  entertained, 
i  drought  it  improper  to  take  the 
ep  now  recommended  to  the  house; 
r  until  it  was  found,  that  from  the 
dure  of  this  case,  or  from  some 
her  cause,  legal  redress  out  of  that 
ruse  was  unattainable,  that  this 
as  demonstrated  by  attempts  being 
.ade  in  vain  to  obtain  it,  he  should 
.ink  the  house  of  commons  would 
J  going  out  of  its  proper  course, 
q  entering  on  the  investigation  of 
e  subject. '  He  did  not  pretend  to 
ate  what  these  means  for  legal  re- 
■ess,  might  be.  but  this  he  knew, 
>me  ot  the  best  informed  men,  and 
-e  wisest,  were  of  opinion,  that  a 
-tiuon  of  right  was  the  proceeding 
roper  to  be  adopted  in  tliis  case, 
s  to  the  next  point,  of  whether  the 
folic  had  received  the  revenues 
id  profits  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
all  ?  this  part  of  the  case  was  at- 
•nded  with  considerable  delicacy, 
[©re  he  would  ask,  where  was  the 
roof  that  any  part  of  the  revenue  of 
le  duchy  of  Cornwall  had  been  di- 
etly  applied  to  the  service  of  the  pub- 
c  ?  He  knew,  that  during  the  nri- 
arity  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  sums 


of  money,  arising  from  the  revenues 
of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  had  been 
voted  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  the  civil  li-t,  but  that  94,000  1.  of 
this  property  came  under  the  head 
of  public  services.  The  home  would 
recollect  what  the  circumstances 
were  which  attended  this  transac¬ 
tion,  and  they  would  be  fully  aware, 
that  it  did  not  always  follow  that  a 
sum  intended  to  be  applie  d  for  the 
public  service,  could  be  said  to  be 
actually  for  the  public  Service  It 
must,  lie  said,  give  satisfaction  to 
every  good  man,  that  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  had  an  anxiety  to  stand  well  in* 
the  opinion  of  the  public  ;  and  that 
lie  should  do  so,  was  a  matter  in 
which  the  public  itself  was  inte¬ 
rested.  That  Ms  royal  highness  had 
that  wish,  was  proved  to  the  house 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman  had 
stated,  that  if  this  matter  was  fully 
investigated*  it  would  appear,  that 
when  tire  sums  which  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  had  received  were  put  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  what  he  was  entitled  to,  his 
royal  highness  had  not'  been  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  any  burdens  to  the  public. 
However  that  might  be,  he  was 
confident,  in  all  the  sums  winch  had 
been  voted  for  the  prince,  and  for 
every  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
the  house  of  commons  had  acted 
with  the  sense  they  felt  of  the  re¬ 
spect  which  was  due  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  care  and  frugality  on 
the  other.  As  to  the  state  of  ac¬ 
counts  in  this  particular,  as  they  ap¬ 
plied  to  sums  voted,  he  had  occasion 
today  them  before  the  house  on  a 
former  occasion,  in  stating  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  civil  list;  but  he 


could  not  consent  to  the  course  of 
proceed: ng  proposed  by  the  motion 
now  before  the  house  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  second  part,  the 
statement  of  the  account ;  where  it 
appeared  that  the  sums  issued  for- 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
L  3  '  Wale 
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Wales  out  of  the  civil  list,  were 
monies  which  arose  out  of  a  fixed 
allowance,  and  which  it  was  unne^ 
cessary  to  trouble  the  house  with  a 
detail  of.  There  was  ah  aggregate 
of  128. 48 i  1.  :  there  was  besides  an 
extraordinary  allowance  of  50,550 1. ; 
&  further  sum  between  the  prince 
of  Wales,,  and  hi-  royal  brother, 
prince  Frederick,  duke  ot  York  a 
sum  of  82,000  1.  the  proportion  of 
which  that  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  was,  he  believed, 
Jnore  than  a  moiety \  but  the  amount 
of  the  advances  in  the  year  1/83, 
was  21 1,300  1  Now,  deducting 
16,0001.  from  this  aggregate,  the 
above  moiety,  ah  hough  the  duke 
of  York  most  probably  had  a  good 
Heal  less,  there  would  then  have 
been  received  by  the  prince  of 
Wales,  at  the  period  he  alluded  to, 
the  year  1  /  S3y  upwards  of  1 95,0001. 
This  was  a  noli  cable,  only  to  twelve 
years  of  the  nonage  ot  the  prince  of 
Wale-;  he  believed  the  average  of 
his  allowance  during  the  rest  of  his 
minority  was  13,000  1.  a  year  ;  .so 
that  die  whole  sum  was  233,764  1. 
for  nine  years.  When  the  prince 
bf  Wales  ca  oe  of  age,  there  was  a 
■grant  made  to  him  out  of  the 
'civil  list  of  50,0001.  and  which 
was  received  by  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  until  he  year  1 7&7  t  at  that 
period  an  augmentation  of  his  re¬ 
venue  took  place  out  of  the  civil 
list,  which  was  then  raised  to 
bo ,000  1.  per  annum;  the  whole 
amount  from  that  period  to  the  5th 
of  January,  1802,  Was  865,0001. 
The  whole  sum  advanced  out  of  the 
civil  list  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
since  he  came  of  age,  was  1 ,725,0001 
out  of  which  there  might  be  parti¬ 
cular  items  deducted,  the  detail  of 
which  he  should  not  enter  upon  at 
presen *  ;  such  as  the  sum  laid  out 
bn  Carlton  house,  and  some  othet 
arrangements  that  were  made,  the 
particulars  of  which  Were  laid  mi  * 
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nutely  before  parliament  in  171 
Bur,  under  all  the  circumstances 
the  affairs  of  his  royal  highiiess 1 
prince  of  Wales,  supposing  the  j 
vances  which  were  made  on  the  x 
hand>  and  the  revenues  of  the  due 
of  Cornwall  taken  on  the  otb 
without  touching  the  question 
right,  he  doubted  very  much 
a.  curacy  of  the  calculation  by  wh 
it  was  found  that  a  considera 
balance  would  be  in  favour  of 
prince.  It  must  be  matter  of  hi 
gratification  to  the  house  of  co 
mo  ns  to  hear  from  authority  so  \ 
questionable  as  that  of  his  hdn.  c 
learned  friend  who  brought  forvv; 
tills  motion,  that  his  royal  highn 
intended  to  appropriate  any  th 
he  might  receive,  to  the  payment 
his  debts.  He  owned  it  was 
earnest  wish  that  the  payment 
those  debts  should  be  accefera 
as  much  as  possible,  con  sister 
With  the  measures  adopted  by  p 
list-merit  for  that  end :  the  ho 
would  therefore  perceive  it  was  w 
considerable  reluctance  that  he 
fered  any  opposition  to  a  measi 
that  was  intended,  and  appeared 
have  for  its  object,  the  attainment 
so  desirable  an  end —  but  he  coi 
not  assent  to  the  motion  now  bef 
the  hotgse.  The  station  of  heir-, 
parent  of  the  crown  of  Great-Brit 
was  so  high  and  so  o&erous,  that 
perhaps  required  i£k >re  than  was 
lowed  to  him  when  he  came 
age  :  it  was  desirable  upon  put 
grounds  that  the  prince  of  Ws 
should  be  pnt  in  possession, 
soon  as  possible,  of  the  me; 
which  Were  granted  by  parliamei 
and  it  was-  to  be  desired  by 
public,  that  every  branch  of  : 
royal  family  should  be  suppor 
with  a  degree  01  splendour  pecul 
to  themselves,  He  conceived  it  i 
possible  that  it  should  have  b< 
intended,  at  the  creation  of  ' 
prince  of  Wales,  for  the  first  ti 
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ke  of  Cornwall,  which  was  that 
Edward  the  black  prince,  that 
2  whole  revenue  of  the  duchy  of 
►rnwall  .should  be  appropriated  by 
s  duke,  and  yet  that  the  king 
;>uid  have  all  the  charge  of  the 
lintenance  of  such  prince  during 
;  minority.  He  was  not  saying 
2  claim  was  unfounded;  if  it  was 
daim  fit  to  be  made>  it  was  tit  to 
adopted,  and  ought  to  be  so 
thout  delay.  But  a  doubt  was 
tertained  on  the  subject  He  was 
tremely  sorry  that  his  honourable 
end,  in  a  discussion  marked  by  in- 
nuousness  in  general,  should  have 
d,  that  this  was  a  claim  which 
i 'candid  man  would  deny,  nor 
y  honest  man  resist :  he  thought 
ere  was  no  want  of  candour  in 
ping,  he  did  not  know  whether, 
point  of  law,  the  prince  of  Wales 
is  as  much  entitled  to  the  reve* 
les  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  from 
s  birth,  as  any  heir  to  an  estate: 
it  this  he  knew,  that  there  was 
eat  weight  of  opinion  against  that 
oposition.  He  was  not  master  of 
e  legal  point  to  decide  upon  it. 
acre  was  one  general  objection  to 
e  motion,  that  of  its  blending  two 
ijects,  in  themselves  naturally  dis- 
icfc,  the  question  of  right,  and  the 
testion  of  account.  But  his. lead- 
g  objection  was,  that  wherever 
ere  was  a  wrong  in  this  country, 
ere  must  be  some  redress.  Such 
point,  he  thought,  ought  not  to  be 
ttertained  in  that  house.  If  it  had 
ipeared  in  proof  that  no  apph- 
dion  for  redress  (supposing  the 
rong  to  exist)  could  be  made  else- 
here,  or  had  been  made  elsewhere 
■  vain,  it  would  then,  be  time 
lough  to  apply  to  that  house.  For 
asons  already  assigned,  lie  could 
support  the  motion  ;  nor  wouid 
-  move  the  previous  question;  but 
e  begged  leave  to  conclude  by 
loving,  “  That  the  other  orders  of 
ie  day  be  now  read,” 


Mr.  Manners  Sutton  explained. 
The  question  being  put, 

Mr.  Erskine,  after  professing  his 
attachment  to  his  royal  highness, 
said  his  learned  friend  had  gone  so 
f idly  into  the  question,  that  he 
should  only  shortly  state  his  reasons 
for  recommending  to  the  house  to 
accede  to  the  motion  for  referring 
the  prince  of  Wales’s  claims  to  a 
committee.  To  prove  that  this  was 
a  petition  of  right,  he  referred  to 
the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Vlth  and 
Edward  the  IVth  in  the  former, 
livery  of  possession  was  granted 
to  the  heir  apparent  at  four  years  of 
age,  and  in  the  latter  at  eight  months 
old,  and  this  not  as  a  favour,  but  as 
a  right,  as  appeared  by  the  ads  of 
parliament  of  that  period.  The 
charter  0/  livery  recited,  that  (he 
duke  of  Cornwall  was  entitled  to 
the  livery  the  same  as  if  he  had 
been  21  years  of  age,  and  both  the 
charters  to  which  he  had  referred 
w  ere  sanctioned  by  the  lords  spiri¬ 
tual  and  temporal.  He  then  ad*- 
verted  to  the  case  of  Henry  the 
VIRh,  which  was  the  third  reign  that 
confirmed  the  right,  and  had  pro¬ 
duced  no  controversy.  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  1st  a  memora¬ 
ble  circumstance  occurred—  upon 
the  death  of  prince  Henry,  when 
Charles  the  1st,  his  son,  Was  prince 
of  Wales,  a- doubt  arose  whether 
he  was  entitled  to  the  duchy  of 
.Cornwall.  In  the  course  of  the 
arguments  upon  that  question, 
there  was  not  an  observation  made 
that  did  not  adroit  the  prince  qf 
Wales  was  entitled.  The  only 
question  was,  that  of jirin^gem- 
tus .  No  man  doubted  of  Henry, 
had  he  lived,  but-  nly  whether  ins 
brother  was  entitled,  What  was 
doubted  to  day  was  what  our  an¬ 
cestors  had  no  difficulty  inde<  iding-. 
The  title  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
the  duchy  of  Corn  wall,  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  aeknowledged  title,  it  was  a 
L  4  maUer 
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matter  of  history,  and  never  at  any 
period  the  subject  of  doubt.  He 
next  adverted  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  lid,  when  the  statute 
passed  abolishing  feudal  tenures: 
which  statute  Mr.  Emkine  read, 
and  commented  on.  He  observed, 
that  tenures  by  knights  service,  by 
which  alone  wardship  ever  existed, 
was  done  away  by  that  statute 
which  bound  the  crown,  because  it 
was  specially  named  in  it.  If 
knights  service  was  taken  away, 
and  all  other  services  that  required 
livery,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  livery  was  necessary.  George 
the  lid,  as  prince  of  Wales,  had  no 
livery,  Frederick  prince  of  Wales 
had  no  livery;  an  account  was 
rendered  to  them  of  the  revenues 
during  their  minority.  Why  then 
should  the  house  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  present 
prince  of  Wales  ?  If  the  form  of  li¬ 
very  was  necessary,  it  was  an  ex¬ 
ception  from  the  statute  of  Charles 
with  respect  to  this  particular 
estate.  Upon  the  whole,  the  ques¬ 
tion  appeared  to  him  not  of  doubt¬ 
ful  interpretation,  but  that  it  had 
been  settled  and  acknowledged 
from  age  to  age:  he  observed,  that 
he  had  considered  the  subject  with 
the  assistance  of  several  learned 
lawyers,  and  particularly  with  Mr. 
Mansfield,  whose  opinion  perfectly 
corresponded  with  his  ow  n  :  they 
had  searched'  for  precedents  and 
records  on  the  subject,  and  had 
gone  the  length  of  drawing  a  peti¬ 
tion  of  right,  which,  however,  never 
obtained  access  to  his  majesty: 
what  the  reason  was,  why  this  pe¬ 
tition  had  not  gone  forward,  or 
who  had  been  the  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  it,  lie  knew  not.  With 
regard  to  the  accounts  he  should 
not  say  a  word :  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  them,  and  however 
small  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  might  upon  en¬ 


quiry  prove  to  be,  was  nothing 
the  purpose.  His  royal  highm 
was  anxious  the  accounts  shot 
be  gone  into,  in  order  that 
might  have  the  satisfaction  of  she’ 
ing  the  public  he  had  not  been 
burden  to  his  country. 

The  master  of  the  rolls  observe 
that  though  he  felt  himself  unc 
the  necessity  of  opposing  the  p 
position,  it  was  impossible  not 
feel  respect  for  the  motives 
which  it  had  been  suggested,  a 
he  was  ready  to  allow,  that  < 
anxiety  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
the  discussion  of  his  claims,  art 
much  more  from  a  wish  that  f 
real  state  of  the  account  betw 
him  and  the  public  might  be  f: 
certained  and  made  apparent,  th 
with  any  hope  of  immediate  adv« 
tage.  Still,  however,  the  prof 
sition  was  one  which  called  up 
the  house  to  exercise  judicial frn 
tions,  and  legal  investigations,  a 
no  disposition,  however  strong, 
display  marks  of  affection  to 
royal  highness,  cou’d  permit  I 
house,  consistently  with  the  ore 
of  their  proceedings,  to  entert; 
such  a  discuss-ion.  H  is  honourai 
and  learned  friend  had  contend* 
that  the  claim  of  the  prince  wa 
legal  claim,  by  which  nothing  e 
could,  with  any  propriety, 
meant,  than  a  claim  founded 
principles  oflavv.  If  this  then  w 
the  case,  what  had  the  house  to 
with  the  discussion  ?  Was  it  bj 
committee  of  the  house  that  t 
rights  of  property  were  to 
tried?  If  this  were  once  admit!* 
and  the  house  were  thus  to  ta 
upon  itself  to  decide  what  rigi 
were  clear;  would  there,  he  ask* 
be  any  protection  against  the  gro 
est  infringements  on  property 
every  description  ?  He  had  not 
sitation  in  admitting  the  truth 
all  that  was  said  about  the  prin 
of  Wales  being  the  lord  of  t 
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hy  of  Cornwall  at  the  moment 
iis  birth  ;  but  it  was  the  livery 
n  early  age,  when  the  prince 
Vales  was  in  a  state  of  inca- 
ity  to  exercise  any  functions  of 
which  formed  the  grand  sub- 
of  doubt.  During  the  con- 
ance  of  this  stdte  of  incapacity, 
whole  management  of  the  re¬ 
lies  necessarily  devolved  on  his 
esty,  by  whom  alone-  every 
g  respecting  them  was  to  be 
eted.  Not  a  single  officer  era¬ 
sed  in  the  collection  of  these 
mues  was  subject  to  any  con- 
butthatof  the  sovereign,  and 
Id  Garry  what  they  had  coilect- 
o  no  place  but  to  the  treasury, 
the  king  exclusively  belonged 
management  of  the  education 
he  infant  prince,  and  he  it  was 
>  was  to  determine  on  the  pro- 
;ty  of  every  article  of  expen - 
re.  The  question  then  came 
be,  did  his  majesty  exercise 
;e  powers  subject  to  .coptrol, 
vere  they  a  part  of  his  prero¬ 
ve,  free  from  every  species  or 
ree  of  enquiry  ?  And  the  qiies- 
which  the  committee  would 
e  to  resolve  would  be,  whether 
king  was,  or  was  not  account- 
i  for  the  disbursement  of  the 
mues?  For  that,  he  conceived, 
the  plain  import  of  the  words 
-he  motion  which  empowered 
n  to  enquire  under  what  autho- 
the  different  sums  had  been 
iived  or  expended.  If  made 
lifference  as  to  this  point,  whe- 
'  his  majesty,  the  public,  or  the 
1  list,  were  supposed  to  have 
iived  the  benefit  of  the  reve- 
s ;  for,  if  his  majesty  was  not 
auntable,  neither  could  any  re- 
nsibility  be  attached  to  the  ci- 
iist  or  to  the  public.  If  "any 
oration  was  to  be  made  to  his 
d  highness,  it  could  only  be  on 
principle  that  the  revenues  had 
been  applied  to  the  purposes 


intended.  The  question,  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  view,  resolved  itself 
into  the  same  thing  as  to  the  object 
of  the  committee’s  enquiries.  He 
also  wished  to  know,  what  was  to 
be  the  result  of  the  opinion  which 
the  committee  (supposing  it  to  be 
appointed)  might  form  ?  Was  it  to 
bind  the  present  king,  or  was  its 
influence  also  to  extend  to  future 
kings  ?  Was  it,  on  the  idea  of  its 
being  unfavourable  to  the  prince’s 
claims,  to  deprive  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  of  the  privilege  of  applying 
for  redress  to  a  regular  court  of 
j  udicatu  re,  or  prevent  future  princes 
of  Wales  from  asserting  their 
rights;  or  was  it  to  be  of  that  de¬ 
scription  which  was  to  leave  it  to 
the  option  of  future  princes  of 
Wales  to  try  the  fate  of  another 
appeal  to  the  house,  or  to  a  court 
of  judicature?  All  these  considera¬ 
tions  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
well  weighed  before  the  house 
consented  to  adopt  the  proposition 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee. 
After  some  further  observations, 
whether  this  claim  was,  or  was  not, 
a  point  of  law,  he  said  the  house 
must  be  aware  that  he  did  not  op¬ 
pose  the  proposition  because  he 
was  convinced  that  the  claims  of 
his  royal  highness  were  right,  or  be¬ 
cause  he  held  a  contrary  opinion  : 
he  had  already  stated,  that  from  a 
variety  of  considerations,  he  should 
give  no  decision  at  present  either 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  If 
the  subject  should  ever  come  re¬ 
gularly  before  him  in  a  judicial  ca¬ 
pacity,  it  would  then  become  hira 
to  pronounce  on  its  validity;  but,  at 
present,  he  wished  to  be  silent  re¬ 
specting  it  altogether, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  if  he  rightly  un¬ 
derstood  the  words  in  which  the 
motion  was  drawn  up,  the  object 
of  the  committee  was  not  only 
very  different  from  what  the  last 
speaker  had  supposed,  but  from 
\  what 


what  seemed  very  generally  to 
prevail  in  the  house.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  arguing  more  fairly,  he 
wished  the  motion  to  be  read, 
which  was  accordingly  done  by 
the  clerk.  Mr.  Fox  then  observ¬ 
ed,  that  the  motion  did  not  seem 
to  him  to  contain  a  single  word  of 
law,  or  a  point  of  'opinion,  but  re¬ 
lated  solely  to  the  investigation  of 
facts.  In  voting,  therefore,  on  fife 
amendment  proposed,  he  could 
safely  vole  against  passing  to  the 
order  of  the  day  :  for  if  doubts  of 
a  legal  kind  existed,  it  was  proper 
and  necessary  that  they  should  be 
removed.  Considering  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  referring  merely  to  facts, 
he  begged  to  consider  what,  in 
this  view,  these  facts  presented, 
which  called  for  the  consideration 
of  the  house?  It  might  be  said,  of 
what  use  was  it  to  enquire  into 
facts,  if  there  was  no  intention  of 
grounding  on  them  some  subse¬ 
quent  proceeding?  To  this  the 
answer  was  obvious  and  conclu¬ 
sive.  The  consideration  of  the 
subject  had  come  before  the  house 
from  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
of  Wales  in  the  character  of  a 
public  creditor.  If  the  committee 
should  allow  his  claims  to  be  just, 
the  house  would  then,  in  consis¬ 
tency  with  their  duty,  be  bound  to 
discharge  these  claims,  not  by  a 
judicial  act,  but  by  a  legislative 
enactment,  in  which  all  the  three 
estates  of  the  legislature  would 
participate.  In  this  view,  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Erskine,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  clearness  of  his  royal 
highness’s  rights,  was  of  the  highest 
importance.  Every  person  allow¬ 
ed  the  right  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
to  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  from  the  moment  of  his 
birth  :  why  then  was  it,  that  he 
was  not  to  enjoy  the  same  advan¬ 
tages  during  his  minority,  which 


wards  were  entitled  to  under  c 
mon  circumstances  ?  The  ma 
of  the  rolls  did  not  deny  the 
was.  a  subject  which  at  some  t 
or  other  ought  to  bediscussed. 
ever  a  case  for  legislative  in 
ference  did  exist,  this  was  su 
one  of  these  ca^es:  but  .  he  ci 
not  so  easily  admit  that  the  r< 
mies  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  v 
subject  to  no  coniroul,  and  in  i 
port  of  a  contrary  opinion,  he 
ferred  to  the  statute  passed  in 
first  year  of  the  prince  of  Wal 
age,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  V 
by  which,  for  certain  sped 
purposes,  the  king  was  empov 
ed  to  appropriate  the  reveni 
and  that  passed  four  years  a; 
by  which  the  former  act  was 
pealed.  He  next  alluded  to 
manner  in  which  the  claiir 
prince  Charles  was  decided  : 
contended  that  the  mode  of  d 
sion  in  that  case,  was  one  w! 
even  at  the  time  it  took  place 
unjustifiable  ;  but  which,  if  it  v 
to  take  place  under  the  pre 
circumstances  of  this  country, 
in  the  present  more  perfect  s 
of  the  constitution,  could  not 
to  be  regarded  as  flagrant  in 
highest  degree.  He  was  aston 
ed  that  gentlemen  who  conte.n 
against  the  proposed  inode  of 
ciding  the  prince  of  Wales’s  cla 
did  not  point  out  some  other  m 
in  which  his  royal  highness’s  dk 
could  be  urged  in  a  less  exc 
tionable  manner:  this, -  in  his 
nion,  would  be  the  strongest  ai 
ment  which  could  be  used  aga 
the  present  proposition.  On 
point,  however,  they  were  tot 
silent,  and  contented  themse 
with  general  objections.  No  i 
was  a  greater  admirer  of  En£ 
laws  than  he  was,  but  in  conn 
with  every  other  human  proc 
tion,  they  would  be  allowed 
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tale  of  defects,  and  One  of  the 
;t  striking  of  these  defects  was 
t  to  which  he  had  alluded  The 
it  of  a  provision  on  this  subject, 

;  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  re- 
t,  and  was  productive  of  some 
ree  of  d ifficul  fey .  ,  I n  com  in  g  to 
history  of  more  modern  times', 
opeared  that  the, sums  which 
been  received  in  the  fifc-t  years 
Seorge  the  I  Id,  had  been  paid 
r  to  Frederick  prince  of  W ales, 
those  years  which  had  'elapsed 
n  the  time  of  the  accession,  till 
tad  reached  his  majority  With 
these  cases  therefore  in  view, 
ecting  on  the  variety  of  evi¬ 
nce  by  which  his  royal  highness’s 
ms  were  supported,  he  had  no 
:  of  doubt  in  his  mind  on  the 
ject.  But  if  he  had  no  doubt 
the  validity  of  his  royal  hig-h- 
s’s  claims,  he  had  still  less  even 
glimmering  of  hope  ‘that  they 
aid  ever  be  enforced  by  any 
er  mode  of  application.  The 
de  of  stating  the  claim  of  the 
nee  to  be  on  the  public,  and 
on  his  majesty,  he  granted  was 
lily  decorous,  but  it  by  no  means 
;red  the  substance  of  the  ques- 
1.  His  majesty  had  appropriat- 
the  revenues  which  were  the 
petty  of  his  royal  highness,  not 
eed  fo  the  support  of  his  privy 
'se,  but  in  aid  of  the  civil  list. 

this  amount  consequently  the 
)!ic  had  reaped  the  advantages 
his  appropriation.  If  his  royal 
hness  came  forward  to  make 
1  claim,  he  had  two  parties 
tinst  him — his  majesty,  who  had 
erted  the  revenues  to  other 
•poses,  and  the  public,  who  had 
ped  the  benefit  of  this  mode  of 
tribution.  buperadded  to  all 
S  he  was  to  be  told  that  the 
g  was  entitled  to  make  vvhat- 
Jr  distribution  he  thought  pro- 
p  .  without  being  liable  to  any 
'ouiitj  and  that  the  public  were 
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not  to  be  called  Upon  to  refund  the 
sums  which  had  been  appropriated 
to  their  service  There  was  one 
sum  of  qOOGGi.  derived  front  the 
prince's  revenue®,  and  expended  for 
special  service,  which  w  t  perhaps, 
hot  of  his  particular  description. 
He  conjured  the  house  to  consider 
that  they  stood  in  the  character  of 
debtors  applied  to  by  their  c  reditor, 
who  required  the  liquid  a  ion  of  his 
Claims.  For  that  purpose  he  Wish¬ 
ed  their  amoum  o  be  ascertained  ; 
lie  desired  to  know  how  his  e ve¬ 
nues  had  been  collected,  and  under 
what  authority  they  had  been  ex¬ 
pended.  This  was  one  of  the  go  at 
questions  on  which,  if  any  legal 
difficulties  existed,  parliament  was 
to  act  as  referees,  and  in  assuming; 
this  character  they  would  only  be 
doing  what  was  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  even  in  the  best  times 
of  our  history.  In  support  of 
what  he  contended  for,  it  was 
found  de  far  to,  that  the  prince 
of  Wales,  from  the  time  of  his 
birth,  was  the  possessor  of  the  re¬ 
venues  of  Cornwall  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  n  t  found  that 
the  king  had  any  power  to  appro¬ 
priate  them  to  any  other  purpose 
than  the*useof  the  prince  Put¬ 
ting  the  case  ot  rhe  whole  of  these 
revenues  being  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  privy  purse  of  his 
majesty,  which  however  he  was  far 
from  meaning  to  say  was  the  case 
in  the  present  instance,  what  was 
t  e  situation  in  which,  by  such  a. 
distribution,  a  prince  of  Wales 
would  be  placed  ?  The  claims  of 
the  prince  would  in  this  case  be 
the  same  as  if  the  money  had  been 
applied  in  any  other  way.  It  was 
a  claim,  however,  which  he  was 
confident  his  royal  highness,  who 
had  now  applied  to  the  house, 
would  sooner  suffer  every  sort  of 
privation  than  come  forward  to  pre¬ 
fer.  He  was  confident  that  his 

royal 


royal  highness  would  rather  forfeit 
all  his  revenue  than  urge  any  claim 
which  might  have  the  appearance 
of  a  contest  with  his  royal  father. 
It  was  contended,  that  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  had  of  all  the  money 
laid  out  on  the  prince’s  account 
during  his  minority — of  the  expense 
which  he  occasioned  in  his  cradle. 
I’m  the  case  of  a  private  guardian 
this  would  certainly  be  proper} 
but’  would  any  say,  tha*t  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  could 
have  any  influence  in  determining 
how  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Great- 
'Britain  was  to  be  educated  ?  It  was 
a  duty  incumbent. upon  his  jmajesty 
to  give  a  suitable  education  to  all 
his  children,  and  the  public  had 
supplied  him  abundantly  with  the 
means.  And  as  a  proof  that  the 
subject  was  viewed  in  this  light  by 
the  king  himself,  he  stated,  that 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
when  yet  a  child,  was  elected  to 
the  see  of  Gsnaburgh,  and  entitled, 
of  consequence,  to  considerable  re¬ 
venues;  which  were  held  sacred, 
and  the  accumulated  proceeds  of 
the  bishopric  had  been  laid  out  in 
purchasing  large  estates  for  his 
royal  highness  when  he  came  of 
age.  No  reference  had  been  made 
to  his  private  patrimony,  or  that  of 
any  of  his  brothers.  The  expense 
of  the  prince  of  Wales’s  education 
might  be  set  off  against  the  sums 
he  was  entitled  to :  he  was  of  opinion 
that  this  deduction  would  be  un¬ 
fair,  but  to  think  otherwise  was  no 
reason  why  this  motion  ought  not 
to  be  agreed  to.  That  point  could 
only  be  agitated  with  propriety  af¬ 
ter  the  prince’s  right  had  been  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  an  account  had 
been  taken  of  the  money  received 
in  trust  for  him.  He  denied  that 
any  argument  could  be  drawn  from 
the  late  period  at  which  the  claim 
was  set  up.  In  1/83,  v/hen  the 
prince’s  establishment  had  been  set- 
•  ■ 


tied  at  50,000 1.  a  year;  some  1 

thought  the  allowance  too  sr 

and  he  was  certainly  of  that  n 

ber  :  he  was  prevented  from 

prosing  an  addition,  only  bee 

there  was  a  difference  of  opii 

upon  this  subject  between  him 

his  majesty.  He  allowed  tha 

the  sums  of  mohev  advanced 

✓ 

prince  since  he  catne  of  age,  w 
form  a  clear  and  undoubted  set 
but  that  any  difficulty •  sbovtlc 
made  in  balancing  the  account 
professed  himself  amazed.  He 
ed  the  laws;  he  approved  the  < 
biished  forms  of  judicial  proc 
ings :  he  had  the  highest  regarc 
the  line  of  distinction  between 
judicial  and  legislative  pow 
but,  most  of  all,  he  had  a  rej 
for  the  principle  of  substantial 
tice.  He  should  'prefer  the  la 
incompatible  with  ,the  forego 
but  here  he  contended  there  wa 
variance  between  them.  It 
been  truly  said,  that  whether  t 
was  a  legal  remedy,  was  a  1 
question,  but  not  the  slightest  i 
mation  had  been  given  of  the  n 
ner  in  which  this  legal  ques 
might  meet  with  a  legal  decis 
The  matter  would  not,  he  trus 
be  got  rid  of  by  such  shifts,  w 
ever  might  be  the  fate  of  the 
sent  motion.  For  a  subject  of 
country  to  be  placed  in  a  situa 
of  such  hardship  was  most  ur 
and  most  disgraceful.  There  s 
ly  was  no  reason  for  this  illustr 
personage  being  treated  in 
manner.  In  1705,  he  was  pl< 
under  many  restrictions— just, 
severe:  with  all  of  which  he  r 
punctually  and  cheerfully  c 
plied.  The  right  hon.  gentlei 
had  often  talked  much  of- the 
cessity  of  keeping  up  the  splenc 
of  the  monarchy,  but  did  he  tl 
splendour  quite  unnecessary  to 
heir  apparent,  and  would  no 
consequences  follow,  from  thesp 
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irof  his  establishment  being  so 
g  suspended  ?  Mr.  Fox  added, 
ler  these  circumstances,  when 
prince  of  Wales  says,  “  I  have 
ist  demand  upon  you” — to  refuse 
rear  him  could  be  reconciled  to 
principles  professed  by  the  right 
i.  gentleman  :  and  he  could  not 
ieve  that  the  house  would  say, 
;eek  your  remedy,  bring  your 
on  ;  but  as  a  friend,  I  tell  you, 
t  have  no  remedy  at  all.”  This 
uld  be  meanness,  and  disinge- 
ty  of  the  deepest  die.  The 
rds  of  the  motion  might,  per- 
>.s,  be  rendered  ‘more  unexcep- 
iab!e,  but  no  one  could  deny 
t  the  prince  of  Wales  had  made 
a  colourable  right,  which  ought, 
be  enquired  into.  If  it  turned 
:  to  be  well  founded,  he  should 
eive  what  is  due  to  him  $  if  it 
•uld  appear  doubtful,  it  might 
put  in  a  way  of  judicial  enquiry, 
i  the  king  might  be  addressed 
remove  all  difficulties  in  point 
form.  Last  of  all,  if  the  house 
>uld  be  still  more  hostile  to  the 
im,  a  resolution  might  be  voted, 
ing,  that  no  farther  proceedings  , 
)uid  be  had.  Fie  sat  down  in 
'  confident  hope  that  the  order 
the  day  would  be  negatived. 

I'he  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
dained. 

Fhe  attorney-general  said,  if  the 
nee  of  Wales  was  placed  in  cir- 
nstances  in  which  he  could  not 
intain  the  dignity  of  his  rank, 
should  be  willing  to  listen,  to 
application  for  relief.  But  the 
estion  now  before  the  house  was 
iry  question  of  right.  He  was 
id  that  the  question  was  brought 
its  true  bearing,  viz.  whether  the 
'enues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
mted  for  the  support  of  the  heir 
Jarent  during  his  minority,  should 
t  be  applied  to  this  purpose, 
ward  the  Hid  could  never  mean, 
d  he  should  feel  no  exoneration 


by  the  rich  grant  which  he  had 
made,  but  that  it  should  be  a  dry, 
accumulating  fund.  He  did  not 
ask  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer  upon 
the  charter,  but  that  of  any  man  of’ 
common  sense.  Instead  of  occa- 
sional  supplies,  the  prince  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  royal  appanage.  Fie 
quoted  an  act  of  Henry  the  Vlth, 
which  Mr.  Erskipe  said  was  im-. 
mediately  repealed  :  he  comment¬ 
ed  still  farther  till  called  to  order*./ 
After  considering  the  point  of  li¬ 
very  at  some  length,  the  learned 
gentleman  proceeded  to  deprecate 
the  idea  of  the  house  mixing  in 
the  determination  of  a  matter  of 
right.  This  would  be  a  thing  of 
the  worst  omen.  It  had  no  sanc¬ 
tion  in  the  past,  and  would  be  a 
most  mischievous  precedent  for  the 
future.  Particularly  it  would  lay 
open  a  wide  field  for  canvas  and 
cabal,  which  could  not  possibly  en¬ 
ter  into  the  courts  of  law.  He  by 
no  means  said,  that  the  prince  had 
^  any  compulsory  means  of  enforc¬ 
ing  his  lights,  supposing  them  to 
exist.  The  king  was  not  under 
any  control,  and  could  not  be 
called  to  account.  It  had  been 
shewn  clearly  that  the  money  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  prince  of  Wales 
during  his  minority  exceeded  all 
his  revenues,  and.  that  rio  balance 
was  due  to  him.  He  thought  it 
would  be  highly  unbecoming  in 
the  house  to  obtrude  its  mediation 
between  the  father  and  the  son  : 
it  would  be  irreverent  to  the  sove¬ 
reign,  and  detrimental  to  the  state. 
It  was  not  pretended  that  these 
revenues  had  been  in  any  degree 
misapplied  or  mismanaged.  The 
elegant  accomplishments  and  splen¬ 
did  epdowments  of  the  prince, 
shewed  that  he  had  experienced 
the  highest  degree  of  parental 
care,  liberality,  and  attention.  This 
was  a  delicate  ground,  but  he  had 
been  forced  upon  it.  After  a  few 

more 
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more  observations,  the  learned 
gentleman  concluded  by  giving  his 
hearty  vote  lor  the  order  ol  the 
day. 

Mr.  Fox  explained. 

Mr.  Tierney  denied,  in  the  first 
place,  the  position  some  gentlemen 
jon  the  other  side  seemed  so  anxious 
to  establish,  that  the  affair  was  be¬ 
tween  the  prince  ol  Wales  and  the 
king.  The  king  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  his  name  ought  not  to 
have  b<  en  introduced.  The  pub¬ 
lic  w  is  the  other  party  with  the 
prince,  and  be  maintained  that,  in 
taking  cognizance  of'  the  matter 
between  them,  the-  house  by  no 
means  acted  as  a  judicial  tribunal. 
He  made  many  observations  in 
support  of  the  justice  of  the  prince’s 
claims,  and  added,-  it  had  been 
said,  that  the  motion  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  entertained:  but  sums  of 
money  were  often  voted  when  a 
matter  of  right  must  be  di  cussed 
and  determined:  and  as  this  was 
not  a  suit  to  be  determined  between 
litigating  parties,  no  form  would 
be  violated.  The  public,  by  its  re¬ 
presentatives,  was  merely  to  con¬ 
sider,  whether  it  had  not  received 
gn  undue  advaivage,  a  d  whether 
this  was  not  an  advantage  which 
justice  to  an  individual  required  it 
to  forego. 

Lord  Havvkeshury  said,  he  ob¬ 
jected  very  much  to  having  this 
question  brought  forward  in  a  col¬ 
lateral  point  of  view  However 
the  question  stood,  it  was  on  the 
king  alone  that  the  claim  must  be 
made,  be  oause  the  king  received 
all  the  money,  and  disposed  of  it  as 
he  thought  oroper :  therefore  it 
was  the  same  as  a  question  be¬ 
tween  one  individual  ano  another. 
The  present  motion  he  considered 
as  one  of  the  iuosr  unprecedented 
in  its  nature,  and  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  In  its  consequences,  that 
ever  was  made.  The  house  shquid 


always  avoid  interfering  in  'que 
tions  of  a  judicial  nature,  parlic 
arly  when  matters  relating  to  pr 
petty  were  to  be  decided. 

Mr  Nicholls  asked  why,  if  t 
revenues  of  Cornwall  belonged 
the  king  during  the  minority  oft 
prince  of  Wales,  should  an  a 
have  been  passed  to  make  t 
prince  proprietor  of  those  rev 
lines?  The  king  was  said  to  ha 
been  guardian  in  chivalry  to  t 
young  prince,  and  as  such  had 
right  to  those  revenues.  If  tf 
was  the  case,  he  was  bound 
maintain  the  prince.  But  no  gus 
dian  in  chivalry  had  a  right  to  gi 
leases  for  a  longer  period  th; 
during  the  minority  of  his  wai 
The  king  did  grant  lease's  for  $ 
veral  years  in  Cornwall,  which 
could  have  had  no  right  to  do  as 
guardian  in  chivalry.  If  the 
leases,  the  money  from  the  grai 
ingof  which  amounted  to  150,00' 
had  only  been  granted  during  t 
minority  of  the  prince;  he, 
coming  of  age,  might  have  made 
large  sum  of  money  by  the  rene1 
al  of  them.  This  he  considered 
a  case  in  which  the  house  ought 
interfere.  It  was  the  duty  of  t 
house  to  see  that  the  money  arisi 
from  those  lands  came  to  the  print 
It  was  not  a  judicial  question,  fc 
one  that  appealed  to  the  sentimei 
and  dignity  of  the  hoiyse. 

Mr.  Sheridan  <aid,  it  ought  to 
considered  whether  a  just  cla 
exi  ted,  and  whether  an.y  other  1 
medy  than  an  application '  to  jpi 
liament  could  be  pursued  by  t 
prince  of  Wales,  it  it  was  foil 
the  claim  was  good  ?  If  the  re\ 
nues,  which  ot  right  belonged 
the  prince  of  Wales,  were,  by  < 
ror  or  inadvertence,  applied  for  1 
public  service,  would  ft  be  a  f 
thing  to  tell  the  prince  that  tf 
would  not  listen  to  his  cla'ii 
Would  it  be  fair  and  honours 
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*ri  individual  to  do  so,  and  can 
louse  of  commons,  on  pretence 
surping  a  judicial  character, 
use  a  request  was  made  tor  an 
able  compromise,  refuse  at 
a  candid  examination?  Those 
are  for  rejecting  this  mode  of 
ication,  as  unfit  to  be  enter¬ 
'd,  ought  at  least  to  say  what 
e  legal  mode  for  the  prince  of 
es  to  adopt,  to  make  his  right, 

;  has  one,  effectual.  He  said 
ttorney  general  had  comment- 
great  length  on  the  act  of  Hen. 
/ 1 1 h ,  but  had  laid  very  little 
s  on  the  repeal  of  the  act :  and 
led  to  forget  that  it  was  re- 
id  on  a  petition  stating  it  to  be 
ious  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
le  prince,  however,  has  any 

1  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
y  of  Cornwall,  would  any 
ied  gentleman  point  out  how 
ight  was  to  be  made  effectual  ? 
e  the  prince  to  obtain  a  ver- 
against  the  king,  could  it  be 

2  available?  4nd  if  it  could 
would  any  gentleman  say 

her  even  then  the  house  would 
isposed  to  listqn  more  favour- 
ip  the  prince  of  Wales's  ap- 
tion?  For  it  was  to  the  house 
duly  that  the  prince  must.ul- 
tely  look  for  the  payment.  The 
e  therefore  ought  to  examine 
ight,  to  ascertain  how  much 
irince  might,  ©n  the  statement 
xountsVegurding  the  applica- 
of  the  revenues  of  Cornwall, 
m titled  to  recover.  This  was 
xstile  proceeding.  The  prince 
7 ales  acted  with-  the  most  ho- 
able  motives,  with  the  utmost 
;acy  of  feeling  towards*  the 
>  in  trying  to  ascertain  his 
:r~he  felt  that  he  had  a  duty 
s  tatfier,  but  he  felt  likew  ise  a 
towards  bis. creditors.  It  was 
ral  that  he  should  feel  so,  when 
commissioners  for  settling  the 
as  the  prince  had  thought 
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proper,  without  exception,  to  cut 
of]  ten  per  cent,  from  all  the  cre¬ 
ditors,  and  to  pay  them  the  remain¬ 
der,  with  debentures,  at  a  great 
discount.  The  prince  of  Wales, 
.  though  not  bound  in  law,  might 
feel  himself  bound  in  honour,  to 
recompense  his  creditors  who  suf¬ 
fered  in  this  manner.  Upon  the 
whole  lie  was  satisfied  that  the 
right  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
well  founded,  and  that  it  was  fit¬ 
ting  for  the  house  at  least  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  take  the  sub¬ 
ject  into  consideration. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
justified  the  conduct  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  liquidating  the  prince 
of  Wales’s  debts.  He  said  there 
was  no  deduction  of  10  per  cent, 
It  w’as  indeed  put  in  the  option  of 
the  commissioners  to  accept  for 
every  iool,  a  debenture  for  that 
sum,  payable  in  eight  years,  and 
bea  ring  interest  of  three  per  cent, 
or  90 1.  with  interest  at  five  per 
cent. 

Mr.  JefFerys  (of  Coventry)  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  the  principal  credi¬ 
tor  of  his  royal  highness,  and  in 
answer  to  the  assertion  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  that 
ten  per  cent,  was  not  taken  off  by 
compulsion,  he  said,  that  when  it 
was  proposed  to -him,  he  w  as  told 
he  might  have  redress  by  appealing 
to  the  verdict  of  a  jury-:  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  verdict  for  a  sum.  within  a 
tribe  of  his  claim,  and  the  ten  per 
cent,  was  then  taken  off,  and  the 
remaining  balance  paid  in  deben¬ 
tures,  bearing  a  further  discount  of 
twenty  per  cent.  Mr.  Jeffery s  said, 
he  certainly  had  a  choice  to  avoid 
the  deduction  of  twenty  per  cent, 
but  it  was  by  taking  debentures 
healing  an  interest  of  only  three 
instead  of  five  per  cent,  payable  in 
eight  years.  He  said  he  was  forced 
to  comply,  the  commissioners  re¬ 
fusing  to  give  him  any  part  in  re- 
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lief,  and  had  he  not  complied,  he 
should  certainly  have  been  imme¬ 
diately  arrested  by  his  own  credi¬ 
tors  /  , 

The  solicitor  general  contended, 

that  if  the  prince  of  Wales  had 
any  legal  right,  the  proper  mode  of 
proceeding,  in  toe  first  place,  was 
to  ascertain  that  right  in  a  regular 
manner.  If  a  petition  of  right 
failed,  the  claim  might  then  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  parliament.  Alter  va¬ 
rious  observations  on  the  subject,  he 
concluded  by  contending,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  ot  Cornwall 
being  settled  by  the  crown  for  the 
maintenance  ot  the  prince  ol 
Wales,  no  account  of  them  could 
be  asked  for;  and  cited,  in  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  practice  ot  the  court  ol 
chancery,  where,  alter  a  sum  was 
liberally  granted  for  the  support 
and  education  ot  a  minor  ol  large^ 
property,  no  account  was  given  ot 
its  minute  application.  He  was 
decidedly  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  expressed  his  sor¬ 
row,  that  any  thing  should  have 
been  said  that  could  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  this  question  in¬ 
volved  any  contest  between  the 
king  and  the  prince  of  W  ales :  he 
made  several  statements  to  prove, 
that  the  prince  absolutely  wished 
that  this  question  never  should  be 
considered  as  between  the  king 
and  himself,  as  could  that  have 
been  supposed  he  never  should 
have  brought  it  into  agitation  at 
all. 

Colonel  Grosvenor  said  a  few 
words  in  favour  of  the  prince’s 
claims,  as  did  Mr.  Calcraft. 

Mr.  G.  Johnstone  decidedly  op¬ 
posed  the  motion. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  supported 
the  prince’s  claims  with  so  much 
warmth  that  he  was  called  to  or¬ 
der.  But  he  proceeded  to  state 
his  sentiments.  He  thought  the 
prince  of  Wales  should  be  made 


independent:  that  he  should  ] 
encouraged  to  bring  forward  1 
claims  in  a  constitutional  manm 
that  he  might  have  no  temptati 
to  become  the  slavdof  administr 
tion.  When  he  considered  the  r 
ture  of  the  profusion  of  ministers, 
was  surprised  how  any  gentlem 
should  stickle  aboil  t  aking  theclaii 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  into  con 
deration.  He  did  not  think  his  ro; 
highness  ought  to  be  treated  w 
contempt.  The  late  ad  ministrati 
had  shewn  a  marked  disregard 
the  prince  of  "Wales.  He  thorn 
the  prince  almost  one  of  the  wc 
used  men  in  the  kingdom.  Mir 
ters  had  treated  him  with  eq 
contempt  as  those  whom  they  1 
confined  in  Cold-Bath-Fields, 
deed  they  treated  all  those,  of  wb 
ever  rank  -or  station,  who  did  " 
support  their  measures,  and  wo 
not  be  subservient  to  their  vie 
with  indignity  or  with  rigour. 

Mr  Ellison  spoke  in  strong  tei 
of  disapprobation  of  the  langu; 
of  Sir  F.  Burdett.’  He  coricei 
the  present  question  to  be  one  wb 
that  house  had  nothing  to  do  w 
and  under  this  impression  he  wc 
give  his  vote. 

Lord  Temple  was  against  the  i 
tion. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Jones  and  . 
Dent  were  in  favour  of  the  mot: 

Mr.  M.  Sutton  spoke  very  abb 
explanation,  and  observed,  tha 
conceived  the  question  of  right 
conceded.  He  said  the  true  qi 
tion  was,  whether  parliament 
apply  the  revenues  in  question  ir 
of  the  civil  list,  in  fact,  whether 
prince  was  a  creditor  or  not, 
that  fact  could  only  be  ascertai 
by  means  of  a  committee.  He 
nied  that  the  question  was  beta 
the  prince  and  his  majesty,  it 
between  the  prince  and  the  pul 
His  majesty  had  no  right  to  rec 
the  revenues  in  question,  nor  in 
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id  he  receive  them ;  they  were  re¬ 
eved  by  the  public ;  and  he  ask* 
i  them  of  the  latter -in  parliament  j 
te  only  constitutional  represen  ta- 
ve  of  the  public.  He  would  again 
peat,  that  if,  in  point  ol  fact,  the 
ug  did  receive,  and  should  resist, 
e  prince  would  not  enforce  his 
aim  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  was  the 
ibiic  that  received,  and  the  claim 
as  upon  them  eventually,  for  the 
:nefit  of  the  prince’s  creditors. 

The  solicitor-general  spoke  short- 
in  explanation,  and  in  reference 
one  or  two  legal  points  which  had 
inspired  during  the  discussion,  af- 
r  which  the  question  being  loucily 
lied  for,  a  division  took  place, 
ben  there  appeared — for  the  order 
the  day  1(50— against  it  103. 
Majority  against  the  prince’s 
dm  57. 

On  Tuesday,  27th  April,  the  fol  * 
>ving  message  was  brought  up 
)n>  the  king 

“G.  R  ” — “  His  majesty,  anxious 
make  a  provision  for  their  royal 
ghnesses  the  dukes  of  Sussex  and 
tmbridge,  and  finding  the  civil, 
t  unequal  to  bear  the  additional 
rdeu  of  such  a  provision,  requires 
e  assistance  of  his  faithful  com¬ 
ans,  and  trusts,  that  on  this  oc- 
sionta  as  on  all  farmer  ones,  they 
II  show  their  attachment  to  his 
oily,’* 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th  April, 

&  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  af- 
reminding  the  house  of  the  in- 
fficiency  of  the  civil  list,  to  pro¬ 
le  for  the  younger  branches  of  the 
pl  family,  moved,  That  the  yearly 
m  of  12,000  i.  be  granted  to  his 
ajesty  out  of  the  consolidated 
nd,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  pro¬ 
le  an  establishment  for  his  royal 
ghness  the  duke  of  Sussex, 

And  a  similar  sum  for  the  esta- 
'dirnent  of  his  royal  highness  the 
ike  of  Cambridge. 

TSoi  "  * 


Mr.  Robson  asked,  whether  the 
sums  w^re  to  be  defrayed  from  the 
joint  consolidated  fund  of  England 
and  Ireland,  or  from  that  of  Eng.- 
land  only  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied,  from  the  fund  of  the  two 
countries.  The  report  was  ordered 
to  be  received  the  next  day 

On  Tuesday,  the  2d  February, 
Mr.  Jones  expressed  an  anxiety  to 
'  know  whether  it  was  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  his  majesty’s  ministers  to 
bring  forward  a  distinct  and  specific 
proposition  on  a  point  so  extremely 
interesting  to  the  nation  as  the  in¬ 
come  tax  ? 

d  he  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  convinced  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  and  the  house,  on  a  slight 
consideration  of  the  subject,  would 
agree  in  the  propriety  of  his  not  an¬ 
swering  the  question  now  proposed  ; 
and  he  could  not  help  appealing  to 
the  honourable  member’s  own  can¬ 
dour,  that  any  motion  was  inexpedi¬ 
ent  till  the  intentions  of  government, 
could  be  discovered.  In  saying  this 
he  wished  to  be  fully  and  clearly 
understood,  however,  that  he  held 
forth  to  the  public  no  expectation  of 
the  repeal  of  the  income  tax,  that 
he  gave  no  pledge  director  implied, 
of  the  intention  of  government  to 
propose  such  a  repeal.  His  only- 
object,  in  making  the  remarks,  was 
to  deprecate  a  premature  discussion 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Jones  declared,  he  wished 
only  to  knowwhether  it  was  in  con¬ 
templation,  that  any  thing  should  be 
done  in  accomplishing  the  repeal  of 
the  income  tax,  or  alleviating  its 
pressure.  With  regard  to  the  mo¬ 
tion,  he  was  ready  to  follow  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  and  to  rest  at  present  in  the 
conviction,  that  if  any  thing  could 
be  done  it  would  b.e  effected  by  his 
majesty’s  ministers.  He,  however, 
M  >  .  reserved 
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reserved  the  right  of  bringing  for¬ 


ward  the  motion,  if  necessary,  at  a 
future  period. 

On  Monday,  the  22d  February, 
Mr.  Jones  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was 
not.  in  his  place,  3s  he  intended  to 
have  moved  for  some  papers  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  duty  on  income ;  he 
should  he  glad,  however,  if  he  could 
be  informed,  whether  it  was  proba¬ 
ble  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  attend  the  house  the  next 
. day,  . 

Mr.  Hiley  Addington  stated,  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
right  honourable  relation  would  not 
be  there  the  following  day. 

On  Tuesday,  the  23d  February, 
Mr.  Jones  said,  he  intended  to  have 
moved  for  certain  papers  relative  to 
the  income  tax  ;  but,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  he  should  postpone  his 
motion. 

On  Wednesday,  the  10th  March, 
Mr.  Jones  again  deferred  his  motion 
*  from  the  same  cause. 

On  Friday,  the  12tli  March,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  being 
in  his  place,  Mr.  Jones  rose  to  make 
a  motion  respecting  this  tax,  on 
which  he  begged  leave  to  offer  a 
few  observations.  When  it  was  first 
proposed,  he  stated  in  his  place,  that 
such  a  tax  might  be  good  in  theory  ; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  to  have 
failed  in  practice.  In  whatever 
light  it  was  viewed,  whether  it  af¬ 
fected  the  community  in  time  of 
peace  or  of  war,  it  was  calculated  to 
-revolt  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  : 
it  ought  therefore  to  be  repealed  or 
essentially  altered.  He  had  learnt 
that  a  meeting  of  the  livery  of  Lon¬ 
don  was  to  be  held  on  this  import¬ 
ant  point,  and  anxiously  did  he  hope 
that  the  example  of  that  great  im¬ 
perial  city  would  give  the  tone  and 
temper,  which  on  such  a  subject 
should  be  adopted  by  every  other 


city  of  the  kingdom :  he  won 
gladly  attempt  to  devise  a  substitu 
for  it  :  but  that  was  an  at  tern 
above  his  abilities  and  situation  ; 
owned  himself  extremely  anxious 
see  it  repealed,  but  contented  hii 
self  at  present  with  moving,  T1 
there  be  laid  before  the  house  an  r 
count  of  the  amount  of  the  incoi 
tax  for  one  year,  ending  the.  I 
April,  1802,  as  far  as  the  same  coi 
be  made  up,  distinguishing  hi 
much  of  it  was  assessed  by  the  co 
mercial  commissioners. 

The  question  being  put. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton  objected  to  i 
motion  on  the  same  grounds  w 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  < 
said,  that  if  a  repeal  was  to  be  < 
tained,  the  right  honourable  gem 
man  at  the  head  of  his  majes 
councils  ought  to  have  the  meri 
proposing  it. 

The  chancellor  of  the  excheq 
concurred  so  far  with  his  honoura 
friend  who  spoke  last,  as  to  v 
that  the  present  motion  should 
least  be  postponed.  It  was  his 
tention,  lie  said,  in  the  coursi 
the  ensuing  week  to  submit  sev 
motions  to  the  hotise,  respecting 
income  tax,  and  if  these  should 
put  the  house  in  possession  of  t 
information  which  the  .honour? 
gentleman  desired,  it  would  ther 
competent  for  him  to  move  for 
supplementary  accounts  which 
might  conceive  to  be  expedi 
The  motions  which  he  intende 
propose  would  also  afford  the  he 
much  more  knowledge  of  the  op 
tion  of  the  tax  on  the  different 
ders  and  classes  of  the  commur 
In  giving  notice  of  his  intention 
wished  it  to  be  clearly  and  unei 
vocally  understood,  that  he  di 
with  no  view  in  his  mind  respec 
a  repeal.  What  he  wished  1 
that  the  house  should  thorouj 
understand  the  operation  of  the 
any  future  steps  which  it  migh 
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Iged  proper  to  adopt  for  modify- 
r  its  pressure,  would  form  the.  sub- 
;t  of  subsequent  and  distinct  dis- 
ssion,.  Under  these  circumstances 
trusted  the  honourable  gentle- 
n  would  be  disposed  to  withdraw 
motion. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  explanation,  ex- 
:ssed  great  astonishment  at  the 
a,  that  it  was  competent  for  none 
the  members  of  that  house  but 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
ve  for  the  repeal  of  the  income 
.  After  remarking  on  this  point, 
consented  to  withdraw  his  mo- 

sir  Robert  Buxton  denied  that 
had  used  any  such  expression, 
opinion  being  diametrically  op- 
ite  to  that  attributed  to  him. 

Mr,  Alderman  Curtis  begged 
to' assure  the  honourable  roern- 
(Mr.  Jones)  that  he  knew  no* 
ng  about  the  meeting  in  the  city 
ided  to,  except  what  he  had  seen 
be  public  papers. 

Mr.  Jones  then  agreed  to  with* 
w  his  motion. 

In  Friday,  the  iptli  March,  Mr. 
ies^  asked,  whether  the  chancel  - 
of  the  exchequer  intended  to 
tind  any  motion  on  the  papers 
ch  he  had  moved  for  relative  to 
income  tax,  as  the  papers  he 
posed  would  be  very  speedily 
luced,  having  been  moved  for  on 
other  side  of  the  house, 
he  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
>  he  knew  of  no  ground1  upon 
ch  the  honourable  gentleman 
Id  found  a  supposition,  that  pa- 
1  would  .  more  speedily  be  pro- 
ed  because  moved  for  on  that 
of  the  house.  As  to  any  mo- 
that  he  might  think  proper  to 
■md  on  the  papers  he  had  moved 
he  thought  the  honourable 
uber  (Mr.  Jones)  had  acquiesced, 
diat  he  should  have  heard  no 
e.  uPon  the  subject  until  the 
of  the  budget,  and  until 


that  gentleman  was  in  possession  of 
his  intentions  with  respect  to  the 
tax.  He  should  state  his  opinion  at 
a  prop*  r  time,  and  lehve  it  to  the 
house  to  decide  upon  it. 

Mr.  Jones  was  proceeding  to 
make  some  further  observations, 
when 

The  speaker  stopped  him  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  the  allowing  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  asked  was  an  indulgence  i 
but  when  it  was  carried  too  far,  it 
became  a  great  inconvenience. 

^  On  Monday,  the  2pth  of  March, 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
intimated,  that  he  had  determined 
to  move  for  a  repeal  of  (he  tax 
upon  income.  He  was  desirous, 
however,  that  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood,  that  his  sentiments  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  justice  and  expedience 
remained  exactly  what  they  were. 
Peace  alone  could  admit  of  that  re¬ 
peal.  The  house  would  therefore 
see  from  what  motive  he  had  hi¬ 
therto  always  spoken  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  such  reserve. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th  of  April, 
Mr.  Tierney  put  some  questions  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  exbhequer  re¬ 
lative  to  the  sinking  fund,  as  he 
knew  it  was  the  wish  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman  to  give  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  information  on  the  subject. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
500,000 1.  short  annuities,  which 
were  to  fall  in  1808,  were  to  be 
available  for  the  reduction  of  taxes  ? 

It  was  also  bis  desire  to  have  an  idea 
of  the  calculations  upon  which  the 
right  honourable  gentlemans  plan 
was  founded,  and  at  what  rate  the 
price  of  stocks  was  speculated  upon 
for  the  six  years  which  intervene 
between  this  and  1 808. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  reply  said,  that  he  should  move 
the  house,  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  on  Thursday  next,  in 
order  to  take  into  consideration  the 
acts  of  1  and  J/CA>  relative,  to 
M2  the 
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the  redaction  of  the  national  debt,  “  That  the  house  should,  on  Juei 
and  in  that  committee  he  should  next,  resolve  into  a  committee 
state  the  calculations  alluded  to,  and  the  said  acts.  Agreed  to. 
would  take  care  that  a  sufficient  Mr.  Tierney  said,  that,  accon 
number  of  copies  of  them  should  be  to  his  conception,  one  hundred 
provided  for  the  information  of  the  lions  would  be  paid  off  within  th; 
house.  He  then  stated  the  grounds  one  years. 

of  the  proposition  he  meant  to  sub-  On  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  A 
mit.  In  reference  to  the  act  of  the  house  having  resolved  i 
178(5,  he  said,  it  was  provided  by  into  a  committee,  the  chan  cell  < 
that  act,  that  as  soon  as  the  sum  in  the  exchequer  regretted  that 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners  calculations  he  had  promised 
should  amount  to  4,000,000  1 ,  the  bring  forward,  were  not  yet  ri 
interest  should  be  at-  the  disposal  for  the  inspection  of  the  house 
of  parliament,  to  be  applied  to  the  should  therefore  do  little  more 
reduction  of  taxes  3  now  the  object  read  the  resolutions.  He  was 
of  his  measure  would  be  to  take  sirous  it  should  be  understood, 
away  that  discretion,  and  that  this  no  man  had  a  deeper  sense 
4,000,0001.,  and  the  interest,  should  himself  of  the  sacred  duty  inc 
go  on  accumulating  with  compound  bent  upon  the  house  to  preserve 
interest,  to  be  applied  to  the  reduc-  violate  the  system  established 
tion  of  the  national  debt.  The  the  extinction  of  the  national 
500,0001.  short  annuities,  which  in  the  year  178b.  The  object 
were  to  fall  in  180S,  which  how-  this  measure  were  to  consolidatf 
ever  would  be  subject  to  a  charge  debt,  and  likewise  the  means  o 
of  between  40  and  50,0001.  to  pay  deeming  it;  to  give  some  relit 
-the  interest  of  the  deferred  stock  the  public  at  present,  and  to  aci 
created  by  the  last  loan,  he  meant  rate  the  period  when  the  whole 
to  leave  available  for  the  reduction  will  be  extinguished.  The  int 
of  the  taxes.  With  respect  to  the  amounted  to  30  millions,  and 
act  of  1792,-  by  which  a  fund  was  capital  to  488  millions.  This  1 
created  of  one  per  cent,  from  each  sure  would  have  its  operation  \ 
loan,  and  by  which  it  was  provided,  the  two  sinking  funds  of  1786 
that  if  the  produce  of  this  one  per  1792.  It  was  well  known  tha 
cent,  should  exceed  a  certain  sum,  object  of  the  first  of  these  funds 
to  be' applied  to  the  extinction  of  to  extinguish  the.  debt  which 
the  debt  of  each  year,  the  surplus  existed,  and  of  the  second,  to  e: 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  parlia-  guish  the  debt  which  should  the 
metit,  this  discretion  also  it  would  forward  be  incurred.  He  ther 
be  the  object  of  his  measure  to  take  capitulated  the  provisions  of  the 
away,  and  that  the  whole  produce  funds,  and  proposed  that  the 
should,  combined  with  the  fund  he  should  henceforward  be  conjoi 
had  already  described,  be  applicable  according  to  the  former  plan, 
to  the  reduction  of  the  national  old  debt,  supposing  it  all  to  cc 
debt.  The  operation  of  this  project,  of  3  per  cents,  (the  'most  unfa* 
he  trusted,  would  be  to  discharge  the  able  supposition),  and  to  be  red 
whole  debt  within  a  period  of  forty-  at  par  (likewise  the  most  unfai 
five  years.  He  concluded  with  mov-  able  suppossition  possible),!  v> 
ing,  that  the  acts  of  the  2(5th  and  32d  be  extinguished  in  forty-eight  y 
of  the  king  should  be  read  j  which  and  the  new,  on  the  same  pane 
foeing  read  accordingly,  he  moved,  in  forty- seven  years  ;  by  cor 
4  " "  '  ,  d 
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ting  the  two  funds,  the  whole 
bt;  supposing  it  to  be  3  per  cetits., 
d  redeemed  at  par,  would  be  ex- 
guished  in  forty-three  years  and 
a  months.  It  also  produced  ano- 
r  advantage,  by  precluding  the 
;esdty  of  immediately  laying  an 
libon  of  taxes  upon  the  people  to 
amount  of  900,000  1.,  one  per 
it.  must  oiherwise  be  paid  to  the 
nmissioners  upon  the56; 000,000 1. 
which  the  income  t3x  was  mort- 
;ed,  and  the  25,000,0001,  of  the 
n.  Besides  all  this,  it  would  leave 
the  disposal  of  parliament,  avail¬ 
's  to  the  public  service  512,000  1. 
rt  annuities,  which  would  fall  in 
year  8,  and  1,500,0001.  when 
5  and  4  per  cents,  were  paid  off, 
ich  would  happen  at  no  remote 
iod.  it  might  be  objected  that 
would  thus  forego  the  advantage 
taking  off  taxes,  when  the  old 
ting  fund  amounts  to  four  mil¬ 
's  3  but  he  hoped  that  a  relief 
aid  be  given  of  three  millions 
are  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
n  the  old  fund,  reaching  four 
lions,  would  otherwise  have  com  - 
aced.  The  two  sinking  funds 
jdh&r  amounted  at  present  to 
57,0001.  By  the  tables  it  ap- 
ied,  that  any  sum  would  extin  • 
’h  one  hundred  times  its  amount 
hr  ty- seven  years.  But  a  hundred 
es  the  present  amount  of  the  two 
:,ng  funds,  exceeded  the  total  of 
debt  by  80  millions,  so  that  if 
persevered  in  this  system,  in  little 
e  than  forty-three  years  the  na- 
al  debt  would  not  amount  to  a 
hing.  He  then  read  the  follow- 
resolutions  : 

tesolved,  rhaf  it  is  the  opinion 
his  committee,  that  the  sum  ap- 
able  under  the  26th  and  32d  of 
king,  on  the  1st  of  February, 

2,  to  the  extinction  of  the  na- 
al  debt,  together  with  200,0001. 
annum,  would,  without  the  an¬ 


nuities  which  will  expire,  extin¬ 
guish  the  whole  in  forty-five  years, 
being  a  shorter  time  than  the  two 
funds,  if  kept  separate  upon  their 
present  established  footing,  would 
do,  together  with  200,000).  per  an¬ 
num,  and  one  per  cent,  upon  the 
97,000,0001.  funded  this  session  of 
parliament. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  that  the  sum  of 
200,0001.  to  be  paid  annually  under 
the  2(5th  of  the  king,  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  extinction  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  from  the  5th  of  April, 
1803,  be  vested  in  commissioners, 
to  be  governed  by  other  regulations. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  the  funds 
under  the  2bth  and  32d  of  the  king, 
should  be  consolidated,  and  he  con¬ 
tinually  laid  out  at  compound  inte¬ 
rest,  till  the  whole  national  debt  is 
extinguished. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  the  annuities 
which  shall  expire,  shall  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  public  service,  in  such 
manner  as  parliament  shall  provide. 

The  resolutions  were  not  read  by 
the  chairman,  but  he  was  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  to  report  progress,  and 
to  ask  leave  to  sit  again  The  re¬ 
port  to  be  brought  up  die  next  day. 

Monday,  the  17th  of  May. — The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  wished 
it  to  be  understood,  that  the  conso¬ 
lidation  of  the  sinking  funds  was  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  that  plan 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  which  had  heretofore  existed, 
so  far  from  it,  that  should  the  reso¬ 
lutions  be  had  to  submit  be  adopted 
by  the  house,  he  proposed  to  follow 
them  up  by  a  motion,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  and  render 
more  effectual  the  several  acts  fer¬ 
tile  liquidation  of  the  national  debt. 

The  first  resolution  being  moved, 
a  conversation  arose,  ip  which  Mr. 
M  3  Boyd 
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Boyd  commented  upon  the  calcu¬ 
lations,  professing  to  approve  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Pitt  corrected  the  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  the  last  speaker,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  120,000  i.  annu¬ 
ally  applicable  to  the  reduction  of 
the  narional  debt,  which,  by  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  compound  interest,  would 
amount  to  much  more  than  Mr. 
Boyd  seemed  to  suppose:  and  in 
another  part  also,  he  was  equally 
erroneous,  for  instead  of  115  mil¬ 
lions,  as  that  gentleman  mentioned, 
150  millions  would,  in  a  certain 
time,  be  applicable  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt,  including  in  that  the 
90  millions  lately  thrown  upon  the 
debt  by  the  repeal  of  the  income 
tax,  and  other  causes.  The  effect 
of  the  proposed  arrangement  would, 
in  fact,  have  this  advantage,  that  it 
would  put  the  country  in  a  situation 
to  borrow  60  millions,  should  there 
be  occasion,  without  being  worse 
circumstanced  from  such  a  loan, 
than  we  should  be  under  the  old 
sinking  funds,  should  no  such  loan 
have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Tierney  was  of  opinion,  it 
would  be  better  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  subject  alto¬ 
gether,  and  that  the  calculations  of 
such  a  committee  would  be  more 
entitled  to  attention  than  those  of 
any  individual. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
contended,  that  though  the  plan 
proposed  would  not  be  productive 
of  immediate  advantages,  yet  it 
would  ultimately  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  effect. 

M.  Pitt  agreed  with  his  right 
honourable  friend,  and  said  the  an¬ 
nual  saving  of  900,0001.  must  form 
a  powerful  resource  against  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  any  future  war.  From 
the  best  calculations  he  was  able  to 
make,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
plan  would  begin  to  operate  in 


about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  time 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  woul 
then  be  in  the  hands  of  the- com 
missioners,  and  be  applicable  to  tli 
public  service  in  case  of  a  new  wa 
Mr.  Tierney  wished  to  have  s < 
veral  calculations,  respecting  bot 
the  old  and  the  new  plan,  whic 
the  chancellor  ot  the  exchequi 
promised  to  produce  in  a  few  days 
The  several  resolutions  were  th< 
agreed  to. 

On  Thursday,  the  3d  of  Jun 
the  house  having  resolved  itself  in 
a  committee, 

The  chancellor  of  the  excheqn 
moved  for  the  several  clauses  of  \ 
bill  to  be  filled  up,  beginning  wi 
the  first  clause,  when 

Mr.  Banks  rose,  and  entered 
some  length  into  a  discussion  of  t 
merits  of  the  new  system  whi 
the  bill  was  to  establish.  That,  u 
-der  the  present'  circumstances 
the  finances  of  this  country,  it  v 
a  considerable  advantage  to  save 
large  a  sum  of  money,  as  stated 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequ 
he  did  not  pretend  to  deny,  but  t 
house  ought  not  to  be  led  av\ 
by  the  prospect  .of  an  immedi; 
advantage,  without  attending  to 
remote  consequences.  Taking  1 
calculation  the  most  favourable 
the  measure,  and  supposing  tl 
the  4  and  5  per  cents  were  at  p 
and  the  3  per  cents  at  75,  it  wo 
be  twenty-eight  years  before 
nation  received  any  advantage  fr 
the  proposed  consolidation  bey< 
What  had  been  already  stated.  1 
cording  to  the  old  plan  of  the  sink 
fund,  within  six  years  a  prosf 
was  held  out  of  some  alleviatior 
the  burdens  of  the  people,  when 
in  the  proposed  measure,  this  p 
spect  was  removed  to  a  much  gre; 
distance.  The  prospect  of  aile1 
tion  at  no  very  remote  period' 
highly  consolatory  to  the  peo; 
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id  he,  could  not  see  the  policy  of 
measure  by  which  this  prospect 
'as  clouded  or  rendered  more  re- 
iote:  after  illustrating  these  ideas 
:  some  length,  Mr.  Banks  con- 
uded  by  expressing  his  opinion, 
iat  the  measure  was  a  deception 
pon  the  public,  though  he  was  far 
otn  wishing  to  insinuate  that  those 
ho  had  brought  it  forward  were 
it  actuated  by  the  most  honoura- 
ie  motives. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
enied  that  any  deception  had  been 
sed,  on  the  contrary,  every  en- 
eavour  had  been  made  to  lay  the 
ibject  before  parliament  as  clearly 
ad  distinctly  as  possible,  that  the 
sal  nature,  and  all  the  circum- 
:ances  of  the  case,  might  be  made 
lanifest.  His  honourable  friend 
ad  given  a  description  of  this 
leasure  which  he  should  be  sorry 
deserved,  that,  of  being  a  tempo- 
ary  measure j  whether  that  cha- 
acter  was  appropriate  to  it,  was 
ar  the  committee  to  determine  : 
e  would  say,  with  confidence,  that 
dr.  Pitt,  with  wdiom  this  plan  ori- 
;ina:ed,  was  not  likely  to  agree  to 
measure  that  was  temporary  in 
uch  a  case  as  this :  he-,  was  no 
r:end  to  any  temporising  system 
>f  policy :  all  his  plans  were  broad 
nd  permanent.  He  was  convinced 
t  this  system  had  in  any  degree  de- 
erved  the  imputation  cast  upon  it, 
Vlr.  Pitt  would  have  been  the  first 
o  have  raised  his  voice  against  the 
neasure :  but  that  gentleman  had 
10  such  apprehension  ;  on  the  con- 
aary,  he  saw,  and  had  expressed 
t,  that  the  present  measure  was 
Perfectly  consonant  to  the  spirit  of 
lis  system  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  Mr.  Banks  had  said, 
hat  the  whole  of  the  advantage  of 
the  present  measure  arose  from  the 
relief  which  it  would  afford  to  the 
public,  by  saving  the  imposition,  of 
taxes,  in  the  present  year,  to  the 
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amount  of  880,000  1.  But  surely 
if  the  plan  was  accurately  exa¬ 
mined,  this  would  not  be  found  to 
be  the  only  advantage.  He  then 
recapitulated  the  various  statements 
he  had  gone  through  on  a  preceding 
evening,  to  prove  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  which  this  plan  would  afford 
to  the  public,  when  the  5  and  4 
per  cents  were  paid,  a  period  which 
could  not  now  be  stated  with  pre¬ 
cision.  He  then  explained  the  dif¬ 
ference  betwen  the  present  plan  and 
the  old  sinking  fund  establish  d  in 
1786.  It  appeared  under  the  old 
plan,  supposing  the  3  per  cents  at 
par,  and  the  4  and  5  paid  off,  the 
old  debt  would  be  extinguished  in 
forty-four  years  and  four  months, 
from  February  last.  opposing  the 
3  per  cents  at  7.5,  the  whole  debt 
would  be  paid  off  in  thiny-two  years 
and  ten  months :  and  under  the 
operations  of  the  system  of  1792, 
the  debts  incurred  since  that  time 
would  be  discharged,  supposing  the 
3  per  cents  at  par,  in  forty-five 
years  and  seven  months.  .  Supposing 
the  3  per  cents  at  /5,  the  whole  of 
the  new  debt  would  be  discharged 
in  thirty  -  five  years  and  three 
months.  By  the  consolidated  sys¬ 
tem  now;  proposed,  'the  whole  of 
that  debt  would  be  extinguished 
in  thirty-one  years,  that  was  to  say, 
in  four  years  less  time  than  by  the 
plan  of  179T»  and  in  three  years 
less  than  the  operation  of  the  plan 
of  1786  would  effectuate  its  pur¬ 
pose.  Supposing  the- 3  per  cents  at 
75,  the  effect  of  this  consolidated 
plan,,  would  be  to  extinguish  fhe 
whole  of  the  existing  debt  in  thirty- 
three  years  and  seven  months,  that 
was  to  say,  the  debt  existing  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  plan  of  178().  The 

period  allowed  by  the  act  of  l?y2, 
for  extinguishing  the  debt  since, 
was  forty-five  years,  and  if  gentle¬ 
men  would  look  at  the  papers  before 
them,  they  would  fjhd  the  effect  of 

M  4  .  the 
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the  consolidated  plan  would  be, 
supposing  the  3  per  cents  at  par,  not 
only  to  extin  guish  near  498,000,0001 , 
but  also  to  provide  for  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  near  40,000,000  1.  more  ; 
and  supposing  the  3  per  cents  at 
75,  the  effect  of  the  consolidated 
plan  would  be,  not  only  to  pay  off 
the  whole  of  the  present  debt,  but 
also  to  afford  the  means  of  paying 
off  44,000,000  1.  Now  he  would 
ask  the  committee,  whether  this 
was  a  plan  which  could  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  departure  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  1/86,  or  1792?  He  here 
produced  several  calculations  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  this  system, 
and  the  rein  f  it  would  afford  to  the 
public  :  and  stated,  amongst  other 
things,  that,  supposing  the  3  per 
cents  at  75,  and  the  4  and  5  at  par, 
&c,  the  difference  in  the  mass  of 
unredeemed  stock,  under  the  two 
plans,  in  the  year  1825.  would  be 
20,000,000  1.  To  this  he  had  to 
propose  a  consideration  to  which  he 
attached  great  importance,  namely, 
the  relief  afforded  in  the  interim 
by  not  "imposing  the  burden  of 
r)00, pQOk  taxes  yearly,  and  the 
means  afforded  cf  giving  relief,  by 
actually  taking  taxes  off,  which  he 
had  stated  already.  He  then  reca¬ 
pitulated  all  the  advantages  attend¬ 
ing  this  plan,  but  at  the  same  time 
admitted,  the  objections  do  which  it 
was  liable  as  far  as  they  went,  but 
be  submitted  to  the  committee,  that 
they  were  much  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  advantages  of  the 
measure  ;  tire  effects  of  which  he 
repeated.  It  afforded  means  also 
fop  supporting  the  finances  of  this 
country,'  in  the  event  of  its  being 
Engaged  in  war,  either  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  its  possessions,  or  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  honour.  In  short, 
it  was  a  measure  growing  out  of  the 
plans  of  1786  and  1  792,  and  tended 
to  shew  the  wisdom  in  which  they 
were  founded :  and  these  plans  were 


not  only  capable  of  producing  a 
the  advantages  he  had  mentionec 
and  which  we  all  had  witness 
within  these  eight  or  nine  years  i 
particular,  but  .  to  these  plans  h 
imputed  the  security  we  had  foun 
for*  every  thing  that 'was  dear  to  u 
especially  our  constitution. 

Mr.  Tierney  opposed  the  measur 
which,  in  his  op  nion,  was  ill-ar 
vised:  notwithstanding  all.  that 
been  urged  in  its  favour,  he  coi 
tended  that  it  was  breaking  in  upc 
the  system  established  in  179; 
which  redounded  so  much  to  tl 
fair  lame  of  its  author ;  and  he  ei 
treated  his  majesty's  p>esent  chat 
celior  of  the  exchequer  to  take  ca: 
lest  lie  laid  the  foundation  for  fan 
of  a  very  different  sort.  He  a 
lowed  that  parliament  had  $  con 
pjete  control  over  the  old  sinkir 
fund,  and  if  -any  wise  change.: 
its  management  were  proposed, 
would  meet  with  his  cordial  su] 
port.  The  old  sinking  fund  \yas 
bonus  given  to  the  stock-hold 
without  any  consideration  :  thispp 
posed  change,  though  possibly  e: 
pedient,  was  a  melancholy  ackno\: 
lodgement  that  our  resources  we 
materially  impaired,  and  that  tax 
could  no  longer  be  found*  Nothii 
but  the  pressure  of  circumsfanc 
could  justify  this  bill,  and  if  gjr-i 
tlemen  would  defend  it  upon  th 
ground,  it  should  have  his  warme 
support.  He  ridiculed  the  idea 
a  pian  which  .was  to  continue  in  e 
feet  for  forty  years  to  come,  wh< 
so  many  superior  schemes  had  fade 
or  ceased  in  their  operations,  in  tl 
course  of  three  or  four  years  ;  at 
supposing  the  chancellor  of  the  e 
chequer’s  present  system  to  be  cor 
petent  to  what  he  proposed,  the 
were  few  of  the  present  generate 
w'ho  could  be  so  sanguine  as  to  Jio| 
to  witness  the  effects  of  the  sinkit 
fund  thirty  or  forty  years  henc 
But  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
•  ’  ! '  si 
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if  posterity  would  abide  by  the  time  of  the  contract:  he  therefore 
i  now  adopted:  might  not  some  looked  with  the  utmost  confidence 
ire  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  the  future,  founded  upon  the  ex- 
ledown  and  say,  that  since  they  perience  of  the  past.  Mr.  Tierney 
not  feel  the  weight  of  the  na-  had  said,  they  had  to  look  forward 
lal  debt,  the  sinking  fund  had  through  a  long  dreary  vista  of  forty 
er  be  applied  to  temporary  pur-  years  :  this  observation  must  be 
ss  ?  In  case  of  a  future  war,  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
situation  would  not  by  any  stocks  would  be  at  par  during  that 
ins  be  so  advantageous  as  was  period,  as  it  must  be  perceived"3 that, 
•evented.  A  worthy  alderman,  in  proportion  as  the  stocks  fell  be- 
other  loan  contractors,  had  of-  low  par,  so  in  proportion  the  ho- 
expressed  the  satisfaction  they  nourable  gentleman’s  argument 
on  cohtemplating  the  sinking  would  be  weakened.  He  would 
I :  would  they  say  so  nowl  only  observe,  that  the  country 
t  he  paltry  sum  of  8,  or  000,000 1.  would  be  immediately  relieved  from 
vas  not  worth  while  to  be  guilty  000,000  1.  j  or  at  least  they  must 
his  breach  of  faith.  He  had  have  been  charged,  and  must  be 
ight  very  deeply  on  the  subject,  still,  if  this  measure  was  not  car- 
he  was  more  and  more  con-  ried  into  effect;  with  an  additional 
’ed  that  the  plan  was  either  ab-  sum  of  8/0,0001.  In  1808,  six 
1,  or  that  it  did  not  go  far  years  hence,  there  would  be  a 
ugb.  -  Great  difficulties  alone  relief  of  512T00 1.  more,  whilst  in 
Id  justify  it,  and  if  our  difficul-  that  year,  or  the  next,  there  would 
were  so  great,  more  vigorous  be  a  further  relief  of  1,500,0001., 
isures  should  have  been  resorted  by  paying  off  the  4  and  5  percents. 
In  the  midst  of  the  numerous  Had  this  any  thing  that  ought  to  ap- 
almost  intolerable  imposts,  to  pall  a  mind  so  resolute  as  theho- 
ch  we  were  su'bject,  it  was  for-  nourable  gentleman’s?  The  very 
ly  some  consolation  that  we  idea  of  comparing  the  effects  of  the 
Id  look  forward  with  some  de-  two  plans  he  revolted  at,  as  this 

*  confidence  to  a  period  when  was  only  to  ensure  the  efficacy  of 

J  would  be  lessened.  Now  the  the  old  plan ;  but  he  would  observe, 
spect  was  dark  and  dreary,  and  that  there  ,  would  arise  from  this 
were  deprived  of  hope,  the  last  plan  a  relief  of  1,500,0001.,  in  the 
ige  of  the  wretched.  year  1808,  whilst,  from  the  old  plan, 

he  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  the  first  commencement  of  relief  at 
!ed  that  the  present  system  was  that  period  would  be  only  120,0001. 
ided  on  necessity,  and  referred  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
he  state  of  public  credit,  in  sup-  sinking  fund  could  not  b®  strength- 

•  of  his  assertion.  Mr.  Tierney  ened  by  fresh  reinforcements.  He 
asked,  what  advantages  they  asked  this  measure  of  parliament  at 

e  to  expect  from  future  contracts  a  time,  when  so  far  from  sinking 
loans,  if  this  measure  was  car-  under  burdens,  those  burdens  were 
h  into  effect  ?  Letvthem  only  such  at  the  present  moment  as  not 
c  -t0  *he  last  loan,  the  terms  of  to  create  the  least  uneasiness.  He 
ich  were  more  beneficial  than  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
of  any  loan  contracted  under  future  resources  of  the  country, 
instances  more  advantageous,  which  he  conceived  this  measure 
°ngh  he  had  stated  the  present  peculiarly  calculated  to  increase, 
isure  to  the  contractors  at  the  Mr.  Tierney  observed,  that  the 
^  .  512,0001. 
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312,0001.  which  would  fall  in,  in 
1808,  and  the  1,500,000  1.  arising 
from  the  reduction  of  the  4  and  5 
per  cents,  would  have  been  equally 
available  under  the  old  plan;  the 
only  sum  which  directly  arose  from 
the  present  plan,  was  the  sum  of 
870,0001.  If  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  conceived  that  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  would  hereafter  be  in¬ 
creased  by  means  of  the  surplus 
produce  of  taxes,  he  thought  the 
expectation  was  rather  too  san¬ 
guine. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  he  was  certainly  sanguine 
enough  to  have  that  expectation. 

Mr.  Thornton  said,  his  objection 
to  the  present  measure  was  rather  of 
a  political  than  of  a  financial  na¬ 
ture.  If,  however,  as  it  appeared, 
there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  hou£e  to  reinforce  the  sinking 
fund,  much  of  his  objection  was 
done  away.  At  the  same  time,  t  lie 
idea  of  pledging  very  distant  poste¬ 
rity  and  relieving  ourselves,  was  an 
idea  very  different  to  that  which 
had  hitherto  been  acted  upon.  He 
would  rather  see  rapid  advances 
made  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
hence,  than  a  pledge  given  for  fu¬ 
turity.  ,He  thought  a  large,  sinking 
fund  should  be  provided  for,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  standing  army 
and  navy. 

Mr.  Boyd  very  ably  opposed  Mr. 
Tierneyls  arguments  and  observa¬ 
tions,  nearly  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  done,  and  confirmed  that  gen¬ 
tleman's  assertion  of  the  effect  the 
present  plan  had  on  the  minds  of 
monied  men  ;  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  truth  of  which,  was 
the  negotiation  of  the  late  loan.  Mr. 
Tierney  had  also  objected  to  the 
distant  period  in  which  much  of  the 
proposed  plan  would  operate.  He 
had  never  till  now  heard  that  the 
credit  of  the  country,  or  the  faith  of 


parliament,  was  to  be  estimated 
periods  of  time  Had  not  ma 
large  sums  been  borrowed.  lo 
annuities  of  60  or  /O  years ;  a 
had  they  ever  been  under  estiraai 
because  of  their  long  duration  ?  h 
the  public  credit  of  the  country  1 
always  found,  and  always  wo 
find  its  level,  whatever  the  per 
of  time  may  be,  in  which  that  c 
dit  may  have,  to  operate.  He  ri 
culed  die  idea  of  deception  in 
present  system,  as  alluded  to 
Mr.  Banks  and  asserted,  that 
only  no  such  deception  had  b 
practised,  but  none  certainly  e 
was  intended  to  he  practised  by  tb 
who  brought  forward  the  measu 
the  plan  wanted  no  such  shat; 
artifice  to  support  it,  it  stood  u| 
too  solid  and  broad  a  basis  to  reqi 
such  assistance.  He  denied  1 
posterity  would  be  burdened  it 
than  the  present  day ;  instead 
burdening  the  present  age  will 
annual  sum  of  8f)0,000  1.,  in -01 
that  in  eight,  or  ten,  or  twenty  y 
hence  posterity  might  be  relieve 
other  burdens,  it  was  the  objec 
this  bill  to  lay  the  same  burc 
equally  on  both,  until  the  w] 
debt  be  discharged  ;  and  after  1 
ing  considered  the  subject  ^ 
great  attention,  and  with  all  im 
nable  impartiality,  lie  could,  1 
the  fullest  approbation  of  his  ji 
ment  declare,  that  the  bill  no\ 
the  table,  was  fully  competen 
do  all  that  it  proposed  to  do. 
Boyd  then  proceeded  to  exar 
the  printed  calculations  which  \ 
in  the  hands  of  gentlemen.  H< 
lected  the  one  which  stated  the 
gress  of  the  sinking  funds  in  ili< 
election  of  the  debt,  on  the  su] 
sition  of  stocks  being  all  at  j 
by  this  calculation,  which  was 
culiarly  plain  and  simple,  it  appe 
that  the  debt  would  be  paid  of 
the  consolidated  sinking  fund 
1845;  but  gentlemen  woula  i 
.  n 
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revising  the  calculations,  that 
h? flipped  in  an  error,  doubt- 
il  together  by  a  casual  inadvgrfc- 
,  of  100.000 1.  in  the  applies  - 
of  the  fund  in  1800  (stated 
5,550jl.  instead  of  7,01 5, 5501.) 
hich  means  the  period  of  re¬ 
gion,  which  is  stated  to  take 
5  in  1845,  ought  to  have  been 
d  as  more  than  effected  in  1844. 
error  of  100,0001.  being  ne- 
trily  repeated  in  every  succeed- 
/•ear,  amounts  at  the  end  of  45 
>  (which  was  the  period  to 
;h  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
was  called  on  this  occasion)  to 
12,720  I.,  and  therefore  it  would 
Dtmd,  if  the  application  of  the 
1  be  carried  on  to  the  end  of  45 
s,  that  the  consolidated  sinking 
1  would  redeem  78,802,044  1., 
e  than  the  present  sinking  fund, 
i  with  the.  one  per  cent,  upon 
sums  last  funded.  Instead,  there- 
,  of  having  neglected  to  provide 
percent,  on  the  86,305,700  f, 
funded,  it'  was  evident  that  there 
been  provided  a  sum  nearly 
al  to  two  per  cent.  As  Mr. 
rney  appeared  to  see  nothing  but 
reary  prospect  of  increasing  dis- 
s  in  this  consolidation  of  the 
dng  funds,  it  might  not  be  amiss 
consider  how  the  country  would 
id  ten  years  hence,  should  it  then 
again  visited  -by  the  horrors  of 
r.  The  sinking  fund  which,,  was 
v  5,587,3961.,  about  1  -87th  part 
the  debt,  would  then  (still  upon 
•st-  unfavourable  of  all  supposi- 
as  to  the  sinking  fund,  namely, 
stocks  at  par)  be  augmented  to 
>98,175  1'.,  1-5 5th  part  of  the 

which  would  then  be  existing, 
424,019,173  1  Thus  there 
>uld  be  64,968,483  1.  of  our  debts 
id  off  with  a  sinking  fund,  which 
45  years  from  thence,  would,  at 
e  same  rate  of  interest,  redeem 
e  whole  debt,  and  275,980,827  1. 
ore.  Was  this  a  disheartening 


prospect  ?  Did  this  warrant  gloomy 
forebodings,  and  all  those  melan¬ 
choly  apprehensions  in  which  Mr. 
Tierney  had  so  liberally  indulged  ? 
It  had  been  stated,  that  public  cre¬ 
dit  must  have  received  great  injury 
by  the  \vant  of  the  one  per  cent,  on 
the  86  millions  last  funded  :  sup¬ 
pose,  merely  as  an  illustration,  that 
this  want  might  produce  a  fall  from 
par  to  92  4-13,  which  was  the  next 
link  in  the  scale  of  calculations  : 
even  then,  the  consequence  would 
be,  a  saving  of  2/  millions  in  the 
course  of  45  years.  He  merely  men¬ 
tioned  this  to  show,  that  there  might 
be  cases  where  a  greater  sinking  fund 
does  not  necessarily  produce  a  pro¬ 
portionally  greater  purchase  of  stock. 
Mr.  Boyd  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
ministers  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
keep  down  the  price  of  stock  $  he 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  every 
principle  of  justice  and  honour  re¬ 
quired  that  nothing  should  be  done 
by  them  to  produce  such  an  effect, 
at  the  same  time,  when  ministers 
want  to  sell  annuities,  which  was 
precisely  what  they  did  when  they 
went  to  borrow  money,  this  house, 
and  the  country,  certain  y  did  expect 
that  they  were  to  make  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  bargain  for  the  country,  and 
omit  nothing  within  the  pale  of 
strict  honour  in  order  to  obtain  their 
end.  Mr.  Boyd  said,  there  were 
many  other  po;nts  into  which  he 
might  go  j  but  he  should  not  trou¬ 
ble  the  committee  further  x  than  to 
say,  that  the  measure  had  his  most 
hearty  and  decided  approbation  :.he 
had  admired  it  the  first  moment  he 
heard  of  it,  every  subsequent  consi¬ 
deration  had  only  increased  his  ap¬ 
probation.  The  burdens  of  the 
country  for  the  public  funded  debt 
amounted  -to  23,307,633  1.,  but  of 
that  sum  5,587,397 1.  consisted  of  the 
sinking  fund.  This  was  a  case  al¬ 
together  unexampled,  not  only  in 
the  annals  of  this  country,  but  of 

the 
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the  world.  Not  only  were  all  the 
positive  indispensable  engagements 
punctually  provided  for,  but  the 
country  voluntarily  charges  itself 
with  one  third  more,  in  order  to 
discharge  the  capital  of  its  debt. 

Mr.  N.  Vansittart  observed  there 
was  one  point  might  be  liable  to 
objection,  as  to  the  large  sum  which 
would  eventually  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
redaction  of  the  national  debt,  and 
thrown  upon  the  market. 

Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Vansittart,  and 
Mr.  Tierney  severally  explained, 
after  which  the  resolutions  were 
agreed  to. 

On  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  February, 
Mr.  Robson  moved,  that  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
praying  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  there 
should  be  laid  before  the  house,  an 
account  of  the  amount  of  the  four 
and  half  per  cent,  duties  in  the  Lee¬ 
ward  islands,  from  the  1st  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1 784,  to  the  latest  period  at 
which  the  same  can  he  made  out, 
distinguishing  each  year  :  also  the 
particular  charges  thereupon,  the 
persons  to  whom  paid,  the  dates, 
&c.  He  added,  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  objection  would  be 
made  to  this  motion. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  all  the 
pensions  charged  upon  those  duties 
were  already  before  die  house,  as 
was  the  amount  of  the  sum  appro¬ 
priated  fr  >m  them  to  the  aid  of  the 
civil  list.  As  therefore,  he  saw  no¬ 
thing  to  justify  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman’s  demand,  he  should  cer¬ 
tainly  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Robson  ^stated,  that  he  had 
several  reasons  for  moving  for  those 
accounts  :  they  were  necessary,  in 
his  opinion,  to  inform  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  list. 
He  saw  that  his  majesty  had  taken 
173,0001.  from  that  fund,  in  the 
pourse  of  sixteen  years,  to  apply  to 


the  support  of  his  civil  governm 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  J 0,500 
year,  and  he' perceived  that 
charges  on  that  fund  amonntet 
37,000  1.  a  year  :  now  he  wishe 
know,  whether  the  10,5001.  ap 
priated  by  his  majesty,  formed 
only  surplus  over  those  cha 
which  the  duty  he  alluded  to 
duced  ?  It  was  desirable  also,  toki 
the  names  of  the  persons  to  wl 
the  pensions  charged  on  that  c 
were  granted.  He  thought,  ind 
that  that  duty  was  applied  to  ] 
poses  very  different  from  those, 
which  it  was  originally  imposet 
the  act  of  Charles  II. 

Mr.  Bragge,  on  the' part  of 
committee,  denied  that  the  acc< 
moved  for  was  at  all  necessan 
their  information,  or  by  any  m< 
connected  with  the  subject  ui 
their  consideration.  His  majesty 
thought  proper  to  transfer  10,5( 
a  year  from  the  produce  of  the  ( 
alluded  to,  in  aid  of  the  civil 
and  in  so  doing,  he  applied 
which,  in  fact,  was  his  private  j 
perty,  in  such  a  way  as  to  rel: 
the  public,  by  making  provision 
the  payment  of  so  mucli  debt, 
behalf  of  the  committee,  of  wl 
he  was  a  member,  he  requested 
house  to  negative  the  motion  ; 
it  would  be  improperly  implic; 
with  the  important  subject  bel 
them.  At  the  ^ame  time  he  wis 
it  to  be  understood,  that  under 
ferent  circumstances,  at  some  fui 
period,  such  a  motion  might  be  j 
per  and  necessary,  and  of  course 
titled  to  his  support. 

Mr.  Rose  referred  the  honour; 
gentleman  who  made  the  motiot 
the  accounts  presented  last  sessior 
which  were  detailed  all  the  offr 
with  the  names  of  the  officers,  ch* 
edupon  the  duty,  his  motionallu 
to.  He  called  upon  Mr.  Robsor 
accommodate  the  house  by  point 
out  the  act  of  parliament  which 
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at ed  as  prescribing  the  purposes  to 
hich  this  duty  was  to  be  applied. 
Dr.  Lawrence  observed,  that  the 
ity  alluded  to,  was  not  formed  of 
ants  from  the  assemblies  of  the 
fferent  islands,  but  a  species  of 
dt-rent  possessed  by  the  crown  in 
turn  for  money  advanced  from  the 
sreditary  revenue,  in  the  reign  of 
larles  II,  for  the  relief  of  proprie- 
rs  :  of  which  circumstances  both 
r.  Robson  and  Mr.  Rose  appeared 
be  ignorant.  It  therefore  was  to 
intents  and  purposes,  the  private 
operty  of  the  crown,  of  which  his 
ajesty  was  authorized  to  dispose  in 
ch  manner  as  to  his  royal  bounty 
ould  seem  meet.  He  then  remark- 
on  the  pension  list  on  the  table, 
which  were  the  names  of  many 
rsonsthat  were  dead,  among  whom 
is  that  of  his  predecessor  in  office. 
Mr.  Jones  remarked,  that  there 
"re  pensions  charged  on  the  duty 
oved  by  his  hon  friend,  for  ten  or 
rtlve  governors,  whose  names 
"re  not  mentioned,  and  who  per- 
ps  were  also  paid  from  the  army 
traordinaries.  It  appeared  too  that 
OOO 1.  a  year  was  granted,  in  1/87, 
whom  was  not  specified.  He 
is  satisfied  that  his  honourable 
end,  would  not  persist  in  his  mo- 
in  now,  as  it  appeared  to  be  disa- 
eable,  particularly  as  Mr.  Bragge 
d  promised  to  support  it  at  a  fu- 
re  day. 

Mr.  Rose  stated,  that  the  go- 
rnors  alluded  to  by  Mr  Jones, 
ough  their  names  were  not  men- 
sned,  were  the  governors  of  the 
fterent  islands.  As  to  the  9,000 1. 
year  granted  in  i;S7>  that  was 
msferred  by  his  majesty  lor  the 
e  of  a  branch  of  the  royal  family. 
Mr.  Win.  Dundas  thought  the 
)use  should  not  agree  to  motions 
r  the  productions  of  accounts 
erely  as  matter  of  amusement,  to 
atity  the  curiosity  of  gentlemen  as 
particular  names.  He  ridiculed 
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the  idea  of  Mr.  Robson  and  Mr. 
Jones,  pretending  to  prescribe  to 
the  committe  a  want  of  information, 
who  he  referred  to  the  livre  rouge , 
as  Mr.  Robson  was  pleased  to  term 
it,  to  learn  the  names  of  those 
whom  his  majesty  had  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  distinguish  by  his  favour. 

Mr.  Jones  recommended  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  to  postpone  his  mo¬ 
tion,  until  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  should  be  in  his  place. 

As  Mr.  Robson  was  rising,  the 
speaker  suggested  to  him  to  confine 
himself  to  explanation. 

Mr.  Robson  produced  the  act  of 
Charles  II,  to  which  he  had  before 
referred.  He  expressed  his  con¬ 
sent  to  the  proposition  of  his  hon. 
friend,  pledging  himself  however  to 
bring  it  forward  again.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

On  Friday,  20th  April.  The 
chancellor  ol  the  exchequer  rose 
to  state  the  contract  which  had 
beenmntered  into  For  the  lottery 
for  the-service  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  for  the  ensuing  year.  Tub. 
great  object  he  had  in  view,  was, 
not  only  the  producing  a  large  sum 
to  come  in  aid  ol  the  ways  and 
means  j  but  also  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  ruinous  praci 
tice  of  low  insurance,  which  was 
particularly  mischievous  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  he  were  to  state  all  the  in¬ 
formation  he  had  received  on  this 
subject,  he  was  certain  he  should 
procure  the  favour  of  every  friend 
to  morality,  and  to  the  happiness 
of  the  lower  orders,  for  a  plan 
which  professed  to  remedy  these 
abuses.  Alter  explaining  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  species  of  insurance,  he 
proposed  to  have  three  lotteries, 
and  that  the  drawing  of  each  should 
be  completed  in  eight  days.  It  was 
likewise  thought  desirable,  that  for 
this  year,  there-  should  be  none  in 
Ireland.  Qr.e  inducement  to  this 
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was,  the  advantage  of  having  the 
new  regulations  extended  to  the 
whole  1  tier y  concerns  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  of  having  them  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  control  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Besides,  the  Irish  lot¬ 
tery  had  always  been  on  a  .smaller 
scale:  the  tickets  were  cheaper 
and  more  numerous;  the  time 
taken  up  in  drawing  was  longer, 
so  that  there  was  a  wider  door 
opened  for  these  illegal  practices. 
He  therefore  hoped  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  plan  of  con¬ 
solidating  the  two  together.  He 
stated,  that  the  advantage  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  derive,  was  still  very  con- 
vsiderable,  though  he  was  aware 
that  the  effect  of  these  alterations 
might  be  to  check  the  bidding. 
The  sum  produced  would  amount 
tonoless  than  5  55,000!.  Two  thirds 
of th's.(  3  70,000!.)  would  be  received 
by  Great  Britain,  and  one  third 
(185,000  1.)  by  Ireland.  He  was 
happy  to  say,  that  whether  or  not  the* 
changes  introduced  by  him  should 
gain  the  great  end  the)  had  in  view, 
at  least  they  could  do  no  harm,  and 
were  not  purchased  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  any  present  advantage.  He 
concluded  by  moving,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that 
for  the!  service  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  for  the  year  ensuing,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  1,455,000k  should 
be  raised  by  three  lotteries, 
970,000  k  for  Great  Britain,  and 
485,000  k  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Corry  bestowed  the  highest 
praises  on  the  plan  :  he  said,  the 
evils  in  Ireland  resulting  from  ille¬ 
gal  insurance  were  much  greater 
than  dven  in  this  country.  He 
-thought  that  the  suppression  of  the, 
Irish  lottery  would  likewise  have  a 
beneficial  ^effect  in  London,  as  it 


was  very  common  here  to  insun 
the  Irish  lottery,  and  much  misc! 
was  produced  by  the  offices  be 
kept  open  the  greater  part  of 
year.  - 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  perfei 
agreed  with  Mr.  Corry,  and  thou 
the  country  would  be  much  indc 
ed  to  the  chancellor  of  the  ext 
quer  for  the  introduction  of  a  } 
which  seemed  to  promise  such 
nefcial  consequences. 

Mr.  Babington  spoke  aga 
lotteries:  and  though  from 
pressure  of  the  times,  he  should 
object  to  the  measures  this  year 
hoped  that  by  another  season  a  5 
stitute  would  be  found. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to: 
also  another,  that  such  loti 
should  consist  of  100,000  ticket 
14  1.  10  s.  each  ;  the  drawing  t< 
at  three  different  times,  &c.*— 
the  purchase  money  to  be  paid 
instalments,  the  first  1  b  10 s. 
on  each  ticket,  on  the  3d  of  I 
following. 

On  Tuesday,  nth  of  May, 
Vansittart  stated  the  alterat 
which  he  meant  to  propose  on 
lottery  licence  act,  which 
that  every  lottery  office  in  Lon 
and  W  estminster,  should  pay  : 
cenceduty  of  50  k  but  that  sucl 
cenced  offices  should  be  only  Ik 
to  a  duty  of  10  k  for  any  agenc) 
fice  it  might  choose  to  establish 
any  part  of  the  country.  T 
every  office  in  the  country  she 
pay  a  duty  of  50k  and  have 
same  reduction  for  agency  office 
any  part  of  the  united  kingdi 
except  in  London,  Dublin,  or  Ec 
burgh.  The  hon.  gentleman  mo 
resolutions  according  to  his  st< 
ments,  which  were  agreed  to. 
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CHAP.  V. 
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Irs  of  India— Trade,  unin  India— Debates  on  that  Subject  in  tie  House  of  Com * 
ms — Inquiry  into  the  Poly  gar  War — transfer  of  the  Servants  of  the  Company 
different  Settlements. 

VHE  great  importance  .of  our  quale,  to  gain  the  end  proposed, 
India  possessions  seems  to  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  re¬ 
ant  us  in  appropriating  an  en-  main  silent  no  .longer.  He  then 
chapter  to  the  discussion  of  proceeded  to  state  at  some  length, 

■  affairs. —Some  deba(es  ot  con-  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of 
'abte  interest  took  place  in  the  the. East  India  company,  from  their 
se  of  this  session  of  this  topic,  first  establishment  in  the  17th  cen» 
inquiry  into  the  trade  with  In-  ttiry,  down  to  the  present  lime;  to 
k'as  the  subject  on- the  first  of  prove  the  jealousy  and  illiberal ityr 
b  on  Wednesday,  2.5th  Nov.  of  the  system  on  which  the  Bri- 
1  Sir  William  Pulteney  rose  to  tish  merchants  had  continued  to 
s  his  promised  motion  on  this  act :  he  now  thought  it  time  to  ex- 
rtant  subject.  The  grand  pose  their  evasions,*  and  to  bring 
don  which  arose  out  of  the  dif-  the  question  fairly  to  issue  before 
it  documents  that  had  been  a  competent  tribunal.  The  trade 
upon  the  table  during  the  last  of  the  East  India'  company,  he  said,' 
)n,  was,  whether  British  raer-  consisted  of  two  branches/,  that  to 
ts  were  to  receive  such  facili-  China,  where  they  were  mere 
is  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  merchants,  and  that  to  India,  where 
n petition  with  foreigners  in  a  they  were  sovereigns.  The  first 
branch  of  commerce?  Many  was  a  profitable,  .  the  second  a 
:tions  had  been  made  tq  the  losing  trade.  The  sales  were, 
Dsed  regulations:  these  he  therefore,  always  confounded. 
:arefuily  weighed,  and  the  ef-  In  1800  they  "  amounted  to- 
they  had  taken  upon  him  was  gether  to  about  seven  millions, 
ipress  upon  his  mind  a  more  Of  that,  there  was  re-exported 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  4,700,000  L  and  of  the  latter  sum 
'g  tor  the  interference  of  the  there  was  2,300,000  b  from  private 
ature.  In  the  year  1793,  trade,  one  half  of  the  whole  re- 
1  the  charter  of  the  company  exported.  It  is  allowed  that  the 
enewed,  various  clauses  were  foreign  trade  to  India  amounts  to 
L:ced  into  the  act  in  favour  of  1,500,000  b  and  he  believed  it  to 
te  trade,  which  were,  how-  be  a  great  deal  more.  Ships  sup- 
productive  of  no  good  effect,  posed  to  be  under  ballast  had  been 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  direc-  discovered  to  be  richly  laden,  and 
after  various  reports  and  de-  various  expedients  were  used  to 
’  "e  was  told  that  a  com  pro-  disguise  the  amount  of  it.  Of 
was  likely  to  take  place,  and  what  consequence  then  was  the 
^ught  it  right  to  see  whether  question  they  were  discussing?  To 
e  could  be  done  without  an  that  trade  no  bounds  could  be  set : 

the  legislature.  He  under-  a  few  years  back,  indigo  was  not 
^that.  terms  had  been  offered  known  as  an  article  of  obmme.ee 
-  court  of  directors,  but  these  between  the  countries;  and  '  in 
so  unreasonable,  so  inade-  1800,  we  imported  indigo  to  the 

value 
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value  of  a  million  sterling.  The  tion  the  supply  of  shipping  t< 
importation  of  cotton  and  various  demand?  He  stated,  as  a 
other  commodities  had  likewise  known  fact,  that  in  1793  1 
been  wonderfully  increased,  and  it  were  sold  in  L’Orient  alone,  ] 
was  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  goods  to  the  value  of  1,200,1: 
these  were  raw  materials  to  exer-  sterling.  How  great  then, 
rise  our  own  ingenuity,  and  em-  the  trade  of  France  alone,  and 
plov  our  own  industry.  The  ad-  great  must  be  the  total  trade  a 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  this  reigners,  when  the  extent  0 
trade,  were  great  to  a  degree,  dealings  with  India  were  cons 
though  not  yet  understood,  and  ed. — Lisbon,  America,  and 
should  they  be  all  forfeited  from  the  states  in  the  north  ?  He  was  t 
caprice  or  illiberality  of  the  direc-  means  of  opinion  that  foreq 
tors?  All  this  art  was  used  to  pre-  should  be  excluded.  By  1 
vent  us  from  coming  into  corapeti-  means  alonfe  the  revenues  cou! 
tion,  not  with  the  company,  but  kept  up;  all  he  asked  was, 
with  foreigners.  It  was  said,  how-  these  advantages  should  nc 
ever,  that  the  company’s  sales  granted  to  foreigners  texclusi 
abroad  might  be  injured  :  but  how  That  a  proposition  so  clear  si 
could  that  ever  be  the  case,  when  be  received  like  this,  must  in 
individual  traders  never  expose  the  confound  a  stranger.  Not  onl 
same  articles  to  sale.  The  com-  twenty-four  directors  who  jc 
pany’s  sales  would  be  injured,  to  be  in  the  report  were  decidedly 
sure,  by  thus  labouring  to  enable  tile  to  the  plan  proposed,  but 
foreigners  to  import  the  same  arti-  a  change  of  the  directors, 
cles  with  every  advantage :  but  were  supported  by  the  six 
British  subjects  constitute  the  only  members  Who  came  in,  makin 
objects  of  their  jealousy.  Rather  all,  an  unanimous  body  of  t 
than  allow  India-built  ships  to  come  persons  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
^home,  they  will  be  at  a  great  ex-  had  also  many  authorities  oi 
pense,  and  send  out  ships  from  side  of  the  question ;  beside 
England.  According  to  this  plan,  the  governors  general  for  the 
the  cargo  mud  be  provide^!  long  twenty  years,  lie  had  the  late 
before;  the  time  of  the  ships  arri-  sident  of  the  board  of  con 
val  is  uncertain,  when  she  may  be  all  illustrious  characters,'  who 
allowed  to  be  loaded  is  uncertain,  every  opportunity  of  enquiring 
and  if  is  still  more  uncertain  when  the  affairs  of  India,  and  w  ho  < 
she  may  be  dispatched.  Every  not  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  < 
thing  is  cramped  by  arbitrary  re-  set  the  company  or  to  dissolve 
gulations.  But  India  shipping  may  empire  in  the  east.  He  then 
be  had  much  cheaper,  an  object,  ceeded  to  show  by  what  mear 
however,  of  little  consequence  directors  had  obtained  the  u 
when  compared  with  the  number-  and  unlimited  power  they  nov 
less  advantages  in  other  respects,  joyed,  and  to  prove  that  the 
The  goods  are  provided  when  the  stitution  of  the  Company  was 
ship  is  ready,  they  are  immediately  pletely  altered:  instead  of 
put  on  board,  and  the  ship  sets  sail  election  being  annual,  as  wa: 
with  them  the  moment  she  is  fully  ginally  intended;  they  were  n 
loaded.  How  can  the  company  permanent  fixed  body,  and  1 
know  what  goods  are  to  be  sent  talk  but  of  going  out  or  conn 
.home,  and  how  can  they  propor-  by  rotation.  He  allowed  tha 
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cfcrs  did  speak  truth,  when, 
f  say  that,  by  the  encourage- 
it  of  private  trade,  the  present 
stitution  of  the  company  would 
overturned :  and  when  they 
j  this,  they  state  the  true  and 
sole  ground  of  their  opposition, 
then  recapitulated  all  the  ar- 
ents  adduced  by  the  directors 
their  side  of  the  question ; 
eiy,  that  if  these  privileges 
e  granted,  British  capital  would 
e  the  country :  then  the  terrors 
olonization,  upon  which  point 
dwell  at  great  length:  third- 
Lhe  great  number  of  lascars, 
would  thus  be  brought  to  Lon- 
and  being  here  corrupted, 
Id  on  their  return  home  cor- 
their  countrymen  :  fourthly, 
shipping  interest  would  suffer: 
!y,  an  argument  still  more  for- 
ible  was,  that  the  British 
rs  would  be  injured.  All  these 
uuents  he  allovved  to  be  very 
ions;  but  he  contended  that 
would  not  bear  examination, 
he  very  ably  confuted  them  all; 
iCulariy  the  last,  saying,  that  in 
xases  where  they  are  to  be 
d>  the  merchants  are  willing  to 
loy  British  sailors  in  preference 
ascars  :  it  is  their  interest  so 
3:  for  seven  British  sailors  are 
'Osed  to  be  equal  to  twelve 
irs,  and  thus  the  loss  of  ton- 
hwhen  lascars  are  employed, 

3  than  counterbalances  the 
pness  of  their  wages.  The 
ffiants,  he  said,  were  willing 
a  clause  should  be  introduced, 
ting,  that  w  hen  they  are  to  be 
m  a  part,  oh  the  whole  of  the 
r  shall  be  English,  and  that  the 
ucates  of  the  impossibility  of 
ng  them  shall  be  given  by  the 
t  ofdirectors,  or  the  council  at 
presidencies  in  India.  If  this 
-  Were  placed  under  proper  re* 
tions  it  would  afford  encou- 
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ragement  to  a  prodigious  number 
of  our  mariners,  it  would  greatly 
increase  their  number,  and  in  case 
of  a  new  war,  would  add  material¬ 
ly  to  our  maritime  strength.  Upori 
the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
lascars  could  be  emploved  as  substi¬ 
tutes,  and  without  any  interruption 
to  our  commerce,  and  an  immense 
number  of  hands  could  be  given  to 
our  navy.  This  was  an  advantage 
not  to  be  derived  from  the  trade  to 
the  West  Indies,  or  any  other  co¬ 
lonial  trade  on  the  globe.  The  ad¬ 
mission  of  India-built  ships  could 
not  be  objected  to,  if  it  were  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  present 
scarcity  in  this  country  of  timber 
for  the  navy.  The  deficiency  be¬ 
gan  to  be  felt  to  a  most  alarming 
degree:  but  the  wood  of  which 
these  ships  were  built,  was  prefer¬ 
able^  td  the  best  oak,  and  it  could 
be  Imported  for  all  purposes  free 
of  expense,  in  the  form  of  a  ship. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  direc¬ 
tors,  a  grand  national  Object  like 
this,  was  to  be  sacrificed,  because 
it  would  interfere  with  selfish 
views!  (a  loud  cry  of  hear  !  hear! 
from  all  parts  of  the  house.)  During 
the  war  the  trade  of  foreigners  to 
India  has  had  to  struggle  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulties :  now  that 
peace  was  arrived,  we  should  have, 
not  only  our  former  rivals,  but 
France  and  Holland  :  the  former 
has  all  her  colonies  restored  to  her: 
there  was  no  clause  in  the  treaty 
to  say  that  she  should  not  trade  in 
the  Indian  seas:  there  could  be 
none,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
we  could  prevent  our  commerce 
being  wrested  from  us,  was  to  free 
it  from  every  unreasonable  re¬ 
straint.  He  did  not  wish  the  house 
to  come  to  an  immediate  decision, 
he  wished  the  whole  business  to  be 
submitted  to  a  committee  and  sift¬ 
ed  to  the  bottom.  He  wished  an 
^  oppof* 
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opportunity  to  be  given  to  contra¬ 
dict  his  inferences;  it  would  then 
be  seen  whether  we  were  not  un¬ 
necessarily  weakening  ourselves, 
and  aggrandizing  our  enemies : 
whether  we  were  not  doing  every 
thing  to  discourage  manufactures 
and  to  cramp  trade:  whether  we 
were  noi  wantonly  shutting  up 
sources  of  revenue  and  maritime 
strength  :  and  whether,  if  these 
manoeuvres .  prevail,  the  sales  in 
jLeadenhall  Street  themseles  would 
not  soon  be  unattended.  He  was 
confident  that  this  subject  would 
force  itself  on  parliament,  and  that, 
though  thus  motion  be  rejected,  it 
would  not  determine  the  fate  ot 
the  measure.  The  sentiments  of 
the  people  in  this  country  were 
not  to  be  resisted:  they  were  a 
people  not  to  be  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  who,  when  facts  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  them,  seldom  faded  to  come 
to  a  right  conclusion.  The  honoura¬ 
ble  baronet  concluded  by  moving, 
“  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  pa¬ 
pers  laid  upon  the  table  last  session 
of  parliament,  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  regard  to  the  trade 
between  England  apd  the  hast  In¬ 
dies,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
thereon  to  the  house.” 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose,  and  began  by  professing  that 
no  member  of  the  house  could^pos- 
sibly  attach  greater  importance 
than  he  did  to  the  subject  now  un- 
d^r  discussion.  After  compliment¬ 
ing  Sir  W.  Pulteney  on  the  .very 
able  manner  in  which  he  had  ex¬ 
plained  the  history  of  the  East  In¬ 
dia  Company,  he  adverted  to  the 
provisions  adopted  in  1793,  when 
the  house  had  renewed  the  charter 
of  the  company  i  when,  he  said, 
the  framers  of  the  bill  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  give  the  private  trade 
all  those  facilities  which  might  at 
once  be  perfectly  consistent  with 


the  interests  of  the  company,  v 
they  afforded  every  reasonable 
gree  of  encouragement  to  the 
forts  of  private  speculation, 
therefore,  it  could  be  made  tc 
pear  that  the  court  of  director; 
not  given  this  trade  all  the  .  ft 
ties  which  parliament  had  wi 
and  intended,  a  fair  ground  of 
liamentary  interference  wouli 
opened,  and  he  would  be  the 
man  in  the  house  to  attempt  to 
vent  such  interference :  bui 
trusted  that  if,  from  what  had 
stated,  he  should  be  enable 
•draw  an  opposite  conclusion, 
house  would  be  disposed  to,  < 
to  a  corresponding  decision, 
this  trust,  he  was  sure,  he  did 
indulge  in  vain.  He  was  at  a 
to  discover  whence  the  lion.  1 
net  could  collect,  that  even 
vernor  in  India,  without  excep 
was  in  favour  of  the  private  ti 
conducted  on  the  principles  w 
he  had  laid  down  :  he  adm 
that  marquis  Wellesley  had,  b 
exercise  of  discretionary  po 
and  by  using  extraordinary  < 
'  tiqns,  employed  several  India- 
ships  in  1798,  for  bringing  tc 
rope,  the  articles  of  private  ti 
An  order  from  the  court  of  cl 
tors  was  sent  out  by  the  next  1 
prohibiting  the  importation  of 
more  goods  in  that  way,  at: 
1799,  the  practice  was  disc 
nued.  Since  that  tiniest  wa: 
newed,  and  he  now  stated  tha 
court  of  directors  had  agree 
allow  India  shipping  for  the 
poses  of  the  ensuing  season, 
had  even  gone  farther,  and 
consented  that  the  shipping 
ployed  in  the  Red  Sea  shoal 
appropriated  to  the  convey aw 
the  private  trade  for  1803.  .  1 
this  statement,  therefore,  the  I 
vyould  perceive  that  the  pr 
trader  would  experience  no  ir 
venience,  no  loss,  no  disadvg-tj 

w  hat< 
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latever,  till  1804,  while  sufficient 
le  was  allowed  to  form  every 
filiation  which  might  seem  to  be 
nanded  by  an  impartial  con tem- 
tion  ofthe  whole  of  the  circum- 
ices  -connected  with  so  intc- 
:ing  a  subject.  The  fir  A  ques- 
1  before  the  house  was,  whe- 
r  the  court  of  directors'  had 
en  those  facilities,  \jjhich  by 
decision  of  parliament  they 
re  required  to  extend,  to  the 
rate  trade?  The  next  subject' 
consideration  was,  whether  or 
there  existed  a  just  expecta- 
'  fhat  these  facilities  would  be 
snded'  in  future  ?  In  directing 
attention  of  the  house  to  these 
its,  he  wished  that  the  nature 
he  trade  in  question  might  be 
-  understood  by  the  house.  The 
dal  employed  in  the  trade,  it 
tld  be  recollected,  was  not 
'Vn  from  this  country,  but  was 
pital  composed  of  the  surplus  of 
salaries  enjoyed  by  the  different 
ants  of  the  company  in  India. 

5  surplus  was  either  vested  in  the 
sury  of  the  company,  and  bills 
ie  amount  drawm  on  England, 
t  was  vested  in  goods  which 
tituted  the  trade  which  the 
:e  was  ut  present  considering, 
amount  of  this  surplus  had 
ually  increased,  and  the  in- 
tuents  in  the  private  trade  had 
crienced  a  proportional  in- 
se.  Jn  carrying  on  this  trade 
hon.  baronet  had  contended 
British  subjects  were  not  al- 
cd  those  advantages  which  were 
n.  to  the  foreign  trader.  On 
u nation,  however,  he  was  con¬ 
ed  that  this  assertion  would  be 
d  to  be  groundless.  No  per- 
wcre,  it  was  true,  allowed  to 
Se  in  this  trade,  who  were 
licensed  by  the  company,  and 
were  prevented  from  buying 
s  formed  of  the  choicest  ma- 
s>  anci  manufactured  b'n  the 


richest  manner.  Saltpetre  too 
formed  an  exception  to  the  articles 
which  they  were  permitted  in  the 
first  instance  to  purchase.  But 
the  house  would  consider  that  this 
exclusion  with  regard  to  fine  goods, 
referred  only  to  the  period  prior 
to  the  supply  of  the  ships  ot  the 
company  with  these  articles.  Af¬ 
ter  this  supply  was  obtained,  the 
market  .was  open  to  the  private 
traders,  and  the  previous  exclu¬ 
sion  ceased  to  operate.  Such  was 
the  situation  in  which  the  private 
traders  were  placed,  and  he  Knew 
no  difference  with  respect  to  fo¬ 
reigners,  except  that  if  was  not 
necessary  for  them  to  be  licensed 
previous  to  their  engaging  in  the 
private  trade.  In  answer  to  what 
the  hon.  baronet  had  stated,  re¬ 
specting  a  supply  of  timber  for  the 
navy  ;  it  was  his  duty  to  state,  that 
the  court  of  directors  had  express¬ 
ed  in  the  strongest  terms  them  anx¬ 
iety  to  give  every  possible  facility 
to  arty  measure  calculated  for  the 
advantage  ot  the  royal  navy  :  they 
were  even  willing  to  engage,  and 
to  bind  themselves  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  fheir  engagement,  to  use 
every  effort  to  cheapen  the  pi  ice 
of  ships,  if  any  should  be  built  for 
the  use  of  the  navy,  by  loading 
those  ships  on  their  own  account 
to  England,  and  deducting  the 
amount  of  their  freight  from  their 
original  cost,  in  order  to  render 
them  by  so  much  the  cheaper  to 
the  public.  With  respect  to  the 
use  of  ships  built  in  India  for  the 
private  trade,  various  had  been  the 
opinions  on  the  subject:  he  had 
now,  however,  a  high  degree  of 
pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  state 
to  the  house,  that  the  directors 
had,  on  a  full  and  serious  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  subject,  agreed  that 
either  British  ships,  or  those  built 
in  India,  if  attended  with  equal 
convenience,  should  be  employed. 

N  z  their 
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their  only  objection  being  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  price.  He  here  made 
many  remarks  on  the  trade,  which 
he  said  was  attended  with  many 
advantages,  but  accompanied  with 
little  risk:  it  was  a  trade  which 
took  little  capital  from  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  in  its  consequences  was 
calculated  to  make  London  the 
emporium  ot  the  trade  of  India. 
He  felt  unwilling  to  follow  the  hon. 
baronet  through  all  the  strictures 
he  had  made,  on  the  report  ot  the 
court  of  directors,  but  he  thought 
It  necessary  to  advert  to  a  few 
of  the  points  discussed  in  the  re¬ 
port,,  itself.  What  was  said  by 
Mr.  Grant  on  the  consequences 
which  would  flow  irom  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  lascars  in  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  ships  coming  from  India, 
appeared  to  diis  mind  extremely 
feeble  and  inconclusive.  That 
foreign  seamen  might,  without  the 
smallest  impropriety,  occasionally 
come  in  aid  ot  British  sailors,  could 
not  possibly  be  denied  :  but  that 
there  was  any  reasonable  tear  of 
the  foreigners  supplanting  the  Bri¬ 
tish  subjects,  wa-  a  proposition  to 
which  he  could  not  accede.  On 
the  subject  ot  colonization,  he  was 
not  equally  prepared  to  agree  with 
the  hon.  baronet,  and  though,  per¬ 
haps,  he  did  not  view  the  danger 
from  this  source  in  a  light  so  strong 
as  that  exhibited  in  the  report,  yet 
he  was  ready  to  confess,  that  it 
struck  him  as  a  matter  of  no  small 
consideration.  He  thought  it  an 
object  of  high  importance  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  increase  of  settlers  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  to  discourage  every  plan 
which  was  designed  to  increase^ 
(hem.  On  the  contemplation  of 
the  whole  question,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  hon.  baronet  had 
made  out  such  a  case  as  cou.d,  be 
considered  by  the  house  as  a  full 
u,ikJ  fair  ground  for  instituting  an 
inquiry.  He  had,  he  could  with  truth 


assure  the  house,' there  was  no  I 
on  his  mind  which  would  lead  hin 
oppose  such  an  inquiry,  if  it  re; 
appeared  to  him  to  be  necessa 
and  till  the  court  of  directors  l 
shewp  a  disposition  to  grant  w 
Was  due  to  the  interest  of  the 
vate  trade,  he  felt  a  strong  dis 
sition  to  give  his  support  to 
motion,  he  did  not  mean  to  r< 
to  the  specific  motion  of  the  1 
baronet,  but  he  was  ready  to  s 
port  any  fair  proposition  for  c 
polling  the  court  of  diieetors 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  pai 
merit  as  expressed  in  the  ac’ 


1 7Q3-  But  seeing  a  disposi 


existing  in  the  court  of  dnectoi 
come  to  an  amicable. arrangem 
seeing  the  great  inconvcmei 
which  might  attend  the  invest 
ti.on  of  a  subject  so  extremely  c 
plicated  and  extensive,  the  en 
which  too  it  was  quite  imposts 
to  ascertain,  and  seeing,  that  f 
the  provisions  adopted  for  the  i 
two  years,  no  inconvenience  c 
arise"  to  the  private  merchants  f 
a  short  delay,  he  felt  it  his  dut 
move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Johnstone  said,  the  o! 

of  the  motion  was  merely  to 

to  fair  trial  the  plan  which 

marquis  Wellesley  had  sanctio 

and  acted  upon  in  his  condui 

the  private  trade.  But  if,  as 

ri trhl  hon.  gentleman  had  sir 

this  plan  is  to  be  fully  and  f; 

put  to  the  test  for  three  years, 

was  all  that  was  asked  for, 

the  private  merchants  vvoulc 

perfectly  satisfied  with  such  a 

posal.  Was,  however,  any 

disposition  apparent  on  the  fa< 

the  papers  on  the  table  ?  It 

tainly  was  not,  and  hence  had 

gin  a  ted  the  necessity  of  the 

lion.  The  right  hon.  gentle 

seemed  to  think  that  the  shq 

the  Red  Sea,  would  be  amply 

ficient  for  every  purpose  of 
•  -  *  i 
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ivale  trade  for  1803.  But  he, 
various  reasons,  was'  of  a  very 
itrary  opinion:  he  wished  to 
ovr  then,  if  the  ships  destined 
this  special  service  were  in¬ 
itiate,  individuals  would  be 
•miffed  to.  send  home  their  pro- 
*ty  in  other  ships  ? 
rhe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
reply  said,  if  any  deficiency  in 
lit  of  shipping  should  exist,  the 
irt  of  directors  would  instruct 
:ir  agents  in  India  to  provide 
latever  additional  shipping  might 
wanted.  H©  added,  that  the 
>vision  in  favour  of  the  private 
de,  was  for  two.  not  three  sea- 

1 3  • 

VIr.  Johnstone  professed  himself 
iged  for  the  explanation,  but 
s  sorry  the  provision  in  behalf 
private  merchants  was  limited 
two  years.  He  was  anxious  to 
‘ss  upon  the  house,  that  the  plan 
*v  proposed,  was  far  from  being 
>v  ;  it  had  been  pursued  in  se- 
■ai  seasons  since  1796,  when  the 
rernor-general  of  India  had  act- 
upon  it,  by  sending  home,  pri- 
e  property  in  ships  built  in  the 
mtry.  It  had  received  the  sup- 
‘t  of  every  one  of  the  company’s 
vants  in  India,  who  hot  merely 
v  no  bad  effects  resulting  from 
but  had  seen  and  acknowledged 
beneficial  effects  it  was  calcu- 
id  to  produce.  This  had  been 
decided  opinion  of  Mr.  Udney, 
0  for  his  eminent  services  was 
<ed  to  be  a  member  of  the  su- 
:me  council ;  Mr.  Myers,  who 
1  been  many  years  accountant- 
ieral,  had  viewed  it  in  the  same 
h,  and  received  the  honour  of 
ote  of  thanks  for  his  good  con- 
-t  from  the  court  of  directors, 
the  opposite  opinions  alluded 
Dy  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he 
ldd  adopt  neither,  but  adhere 
that  of  lord  Wellesley,  which 
s  ne^ther  more  nor  less,  than 
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the  plan  Contended  for  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  traders.  He  denied  that  the 
private  trade  was  solely  a  trade  of 
remittance;  and  that  the  capital 
was  made  up  of  the  savings  of  the 
salaries  of  the  different  servants  of 
the  company  in  India.  This,  he 
said,  was  an  exceedingly  errone¬ 
ous  idea  of  (he  nature'  and  extent 
of  this  important  branch  of  trade. 
The  private  trade,  independent  of 
all  the  concerns  of  the  company, 
could  not  now  be  estimated  at  less 
than  an  annual  sum  of  from  four 
millions  and  a  half  to  five  millions 
sterling:  when  it  was  well  known 
that  the  savings  alluded  to,  did  not 
exceed  a  million  and  a  half  yearly. 
On  the  subject  of  colonization  he 
had- only  a  few  words  to  offer: 
and  though  it  might  seem  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  sentiments'  he' had  been 
endeavouring  to  support,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he 
was  decidedly  hostile  to  any  sys¬ 
tem  which  would  attempt  to  colo¬ 
nize  our  eastern  possessions.  The 
provisions  made  in  favour  of  the 
private  trade  for  the  next  two 
years,  he  allowed  to  be  important 
and  satisfactory,  but  he  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  course  was 
to  be  followed  in  (he  third  year. 
If  it  was  intended  that  the  same 
system  should  be  continued,  this 
would  be  a  source  of  confidence 
to  the  private  merchants :  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  wras  merely 
an  indulgence  for  two  years,  it 
could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  very 
great  alarm. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  read 
a  series  of  propositions'  from  the 
court  of  directors,  w  hich  they  of¬ 
fered  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
good  understanding  and  harmony 
betwixt  them  and  those  interested 
in  the  private  trade. 

Mr.  Johnstone  thought  these 
propositions  quite  unsatisfactory, 
N  3  and 
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and  maintained  that  they  differed 
in  nothing  from  the  original  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  court  of  directors, 
but  in  this,  that  the  ships  bringing 
home  private  property  irom  India, 
might  be  dispatched  from  India, 
whereas  by  the  original  pi  ©posi¬ 
tions,  these  ships  were  all  to  be 
sent  from  England.  He  canvassed 
the  propositions  at  some  length, 
and  finished  by  declaring  his  con¬ 
viction,  that  ii  the  private  trade 
was  to  encounter  such  severe 
checks,  and.  labour  under  such 
vexatious  regulations,  the  surplus 
trade  would  go  out  of  our  hands, 
and  be  carried  on  under  Danish, 
French,  and  other  foreign  colours. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
on  the  other  hand,  urged  that 
these  propositions  were  merely  de¬ 
signed  to  form  the  basis  ot  an  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  but  this  by  no  means 
precluded  any  subsequent  modifi¬ 
cations.  He  observed  also,  that 
the  present  proposition  allowed 
private  property  to  be  brought 
home  in  India-built  ships  :  whereas 
the  former  resolutions  denied  this 
indulgence. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  the  statement 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  reduced  the  question  to  a  very 
narrow  point.  The  proposition 
of  the  hon.  baronet  was  evidently 
calculated,  through  the  medium  of 
a  committee,  purporting  to  exa¬ 
mine  merely  the  claims  of  private 
traders,  to  introduce  a  discussion 
relative  to  every  part  of  the  In¬ 
dian  affairs,  which  should  be  guard¬ 
ed  against  with  the  strongest  jea¬ 
lousy,  at  this  time  particularly, 
when  men’s  minds  were  warmed, 
when  so  many  wild  notions  were 
entertained,  when' the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  speculations  were  indulged 
respecting  the  India  .  company, 
which  struck  at  the  root  of  that 
establishment.  The  principal  up- 
qn  which  he  should  vote  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  hon.  baronet’s  propo 
was,  that  be  held  it  to  be  a  dir; 
attack  upon  the  charter  of  the 
dia  company,  without  any  plea 
justice  or  necessity.  From  i 
papers  on  the  table  he  drew 
principal  argument  against  i 
motion  ;  for  it  appeared,  that  i 
India  company  could  not  be  boi 
to  allow  the  private  tiding,  at 
beyond  the  amount  of  that  sett 
by  the  act  of  1793,  unless  it y 
intended  glaringly  to  entrap  th 
charter.  In  fact,  however, 
motion  might  be  disguised, 
dressed  up,  it  would  tend  to 
the  spirit  of  the  act  of  1 793  in  1 
position  to  its  express  letter,  £ 
to  introduce  a  question  betw< 
public  faith  and  public  expedi 
cy.  At  that  time  a  private  trs 
did  exist,  under  the  patronage 
the  company,  but  in  a  cripp 
slate.  It  was  enlarged,  and  wi 
1  y,  for  many  reasons,  from 
state  of  timber  in  India,  and 
demand  here,  it  was  desirable  t 
Indian  built  ships  might  be  alk 
ed  to  import  it  into  Great-Brita 
it  was  also  desirable  to  excli 
foreign  influence,  to  prevent 
effects  of  foreign  intrigue,  and 
aggrandisement  of  foreign  poi 
in  India.  Now  that  by  the  tre 
of  peace  the  French  establishing 
were  restored,  it  was  more  nec 
sary  than  ever  to  persevere 
that  system  ;  and  by  giving  f 
lity  to  the  trade  of  India  with 
country,  vve  should  make  the 
reign  factories  scarce  worth  rtu 
taining.  With  respect  to  the  d 
ger  apprehended  from  eoloniza 
in  India,  ibwas  the  most  chim 
cal  and  absurd  that  could  be  i: 
gined :  and  he  shewed  that 
extension  of  the  private  tr< 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of 
India  company.  He  was  not 
dined  to  join  with  those  who  t 
posed  that  the  lascars  would  * 
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e  preferred  to  British  seamen,  for  interests,  and  chartered  rights  of  a 
ne  obvious  reason,  that  they  were  legal  *and  legitimate  body,  whose 
!ss  cheap  to  the  merchant  3  and  interests  and  whose  objects  must  of 
was  unnecessary  to  add,  less  skil-  necessity  participate  in  those  of  the 
1.  If,  however,  it  should  so  hap-  empire 3  for,  in  fact,  under  the 
sn,  if  would  be  for  the  legislature  former  description  only,  could  he 
interfere,  and  to  take  care  that'  estimate  those  then  in  India,  from 


dry  nursery  for  our  sailors  should 
:  preserved.  He  applauded  the 
sposition  manifested  by  the  India 
mpany  to  adjust  the  dispute  wish 
e  private  traders,  and  hoped  the 
an  proposed  for  the  two  ensuing 
ars,  would  prove  a  satisfactory 
periment,  and  serve  as  the  basis 
some  future  arrangement,  calcu- 
:ed  to  call  forth  all  the  energy  of 
mmerce  in  that  department,  and 
advantage  the  country.  As  to  all 
*  suggestions  which  had  been 
'own  out,  as  to  the  probability  of 
signers  partaking  of  our  Indian 
mmerce,  from  want  of  shipping 
our  own  to  import  the  surplus  of 
iian  produce,  he  looked  upon 
Jin  as  entirely  groundless.  With 
ise  views  of  the  subject,  he  would 
"r  give  his  most  decided  oppo- 
on  to  any  proposal  endangering 
^  establishment  of  the  India  com- 
ty>  convinced  that  its  existence 
ough  the  medium  of  a  well  ^re¬ 
lated  monopoly,  was  essential  to 
:  security  of  the  state,  and  that 
;  transfer  ofdhe  authority  it  pos¬ 
ted  to  the  government,  would 
eita  degree 'of  overawing  power, 
t  would  render  the  existence  of 
constitution  itself  extremelv  pre- 
ious. 

^ir  Francis  Baring  (a  director) 
^ed  the  house  would  indulge 
1  in  a  few  observations,  upon 
subject  of  so  much  impor- 
ce>  and  in  which  he  was  person - 
T  and  officially  interested.  In- 
.  °ty  a  commercial  question, 
ich  Sir  W.  Puheney  called  if, 
would  term  it  a  question  in  sup- 
t  of  the  claims  of  an  illegitimate 
cription  of  traders,  against  the 


whom  originated  this  question.  They 
were  children  rising  against  then- 
parents  ;  servants  labouring  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  interests  of  their  mas¬ 
ters,  and  conniving  with  their  cor¬ 
respondents  in  this  country,  to 
wrest, 'if  possible,  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Indian  commerce  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  legal  possessors.  He 
begged  leave  to  vindicate  the  direc¬ 
tors  from  the  charge  of  unjust  and 
usurped  authority  brought  against 
them  by  the  honourable  baronet;  as 
one  of  that  respectable  body,  he  felt 
indeed  a  very  humble  sense  of  his 
situation,  and  regarded  it  only  as 
one,  in  which  he  participated  the 
duty  of  watching  over  the  interests 
and  commercial  rights  of  traders  to 
India,  residents  in  this  country,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  which  duty,  he 
and  his  colleagues  were  bound  by 
the  letter  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
He  then  recapitulated  the  nature  of 
their  charter,  and  the  reasons  for 
prohibiting  the  use  of  India  built 
ships,  which  he  contended,  if  allow¬ 
ed,  would  have  hee'n  highly  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  interests  of  the  British 
navy.  With  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  homeward  India  trade,  it  was 
he  said,  divided  under  three  distinct 
heads,  viz.  first,  the  foreign  trade 3 
secondly,  the  private  trade  to  the 
river  Thames  3  thirdly,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  trade.  By  the  last  re¬ 
turns  at  the  India  house,  it  appeared 
that  the  private  trade  had  increased 
within  the  last  two  years,  2,  or 
300,000b,  the  foreign  in  a  still 
greater  proportion  ;  but  it  was  uni¬ 
formly  found  that  the  trade  of  the 
company  decreased,  as  that  of  the 
private  traders  advanced,  and  con- 
N  4  sequently 
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seqnently  their  commercial  interests 
were  injured,  not  by  foreigners,  bat 
by  their  own  servants.  The  foreign 
trade,  in  fact,  had  increased  of  late 
years  more  than  ever  ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  not  a  single  ar¬ 
ticle  of  foreign  manufacture  was 
consumed  in  our  India  settlements, 
silver  only  being  the  article  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  commodities  of.  the 
country,  while  British  manufac¬ 
tures  were  the  only  articles  of  Euro¬ 
pean  consumption,  and  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  produce  brought 
home  to  England.  The  Portuguese 
in  particular.  Sir  Francis  said,  only 
last  year  had  carried  out  specie  to 
the  amount  of  400,0001.,  and  had 
exported  India  goods  in  return,  con¬ 
siderably  short  of  that  amount,  and 
this  he  beheved  to  be  really  Portu¬ 
guese,  and-  not  British  property. 
With  respect  to  shipping,  he  stated, 
ihe  reason  why  the  growth  of  ship- 
timber  in  this  country  was  not  great 
was,  because  there  was  not  a  com¬ 
petition  sufficient  for  its  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  navy  board  held  out  no 
adequate  inducement  for  country 
gentlemen  to  grow  their  timber  to 
an  extraordinary  size,  and  therefore 
they  cut  it  down  orjy  at  that  size, 
when  by  competition  between  Uiq 
navy,  and  the  private  ship-builders 
they  were  sure  of  a  good  pi  ice  ;  but 
|re  was  convinced  the  proposed  im¬ 
portation  of  bringing  large  ships 
from  India,  to  supply  our  navy, 
was.  to  place  the  English  country 
gentlemen  in  a  still  worse  state  than 

C>  *  . 

before,  with  regard  to  the  growth 
of  timber.  With  respect  to  the 
employment  of  lascars  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  British  seamen,  such  an 
idea  he  believed  was  too  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  require  refutation  :  it  was 
true,  that  the  company  were  in 
some  instances  obliged  to  employ 
la-cars  themselves,  but  tjuat  was 
owing  to  the  misconduct  of  these 
private  traders^  who  constantly  en¬ 


ticed  away  the  British  seamen  fh 
the  European  ships.  The  direct 
of  the  India  company  acted  on 
whole  of  this  business,  not  from  i 
impulse  of  private  interest,  but  fn 
a  sense  of  public  duty  :  on  t 
ground  they  bowed  to  no  man,  he 
ever  high  his  rank  or  station,  { 
therefore  he  could  not  admit 
charge  imputed  to  them  by  the  . 
nourable  baronet,  of  having  ac 
from  principles  of  self-interest  u] 
seU-electe.d  authority.  Fie  explr 
td  and  deprecated  the  conduct 
the  private  traders  during  the 
year,  and  asserted  that  they  1 
forestalled  the  market  both  in  In 
and  in  England;  he  added  that  wh 
ever  permission  was  granted  for 
India  built  ships  to  come  to  Eure 
the  private  merchants  would 
load  upon  the  company’s  ships, 
which  means  their  tonnage  renm 
ed  unoccupied.  Furnished*  v 
such  privileges  as  these,  the  prit 
traders  enjoyed  greater  advanta 
and  indulgence  than  the  comp; 
under  their  charter;  for  they, 
fact,  enjoyed  all  the  advantage; 
trade,  without  paying  any  lb 
for  the  political  expenses  of  m; 
taining  it.  But  not  contented  v 
a  participation  even  on  such  ter 
they  now  made  a  demand,  whi 
if  acceded  to,  nothing  more 
left'  to  grant,  and  a  found  at 
would  be  thereby  laid  for  the.spe 
subversion  of  the  company.  He 
nied  that  the  freights  on  boarc 
India  built  ships,  would  be  chea] 
in  the  event  of  peace;  but  e 
supposing  that  to  be  the  case, 
begged  to  know  why  the  India  c< 
pany  should  be  precluded  from 
advantage,  under  a  charter  for  wl 
it  so  dearly  paid  ?  Or  why  a  { 
ference  should  be  given  to  their 
vants?  Or,  if  the  spirit  of  the  Bri 
navigation  act  was  to  be  rig 
maintained  in  respect  to  the  fern 
upon  what  ground  of  justice  or  ex 
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ency  was  it  to  be  relaxed  in  favour 
:the lat tey ?  Sir  Francis  concluded 
f  expressing  his  opinion,  that  np 
ound  had  been  laid  before  the 
►use  to  warrant  the*  motion  of  the 
nourabie  baronet,  and  by  giving 
that  motiqn  his  decided  nega- 
e. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  (a  director)  was  of 
inion,  that  the  motion  now  he¬ 
re  the  house,  originated  in  a  com-? 
nation,  long,  insidiously,  and  clan- 
stinely  carried  on  by  persons  in 
dia,  who  had  been  the  servants 
the  company,  and  who  owed  the 
sans  they  possessed,  solely  to  the 
spices  and  protection  of  that  com* 
ny.  These  men,  aided  by  ac- 
mplices  in  England,  bad  a  long 
ne  set  up  an  interest,  and  for 
tny  years  past  carried  on  a  trade^ 
’ectiy  opposite  and  violatory  to 
-  interests  of  their  masters  ;  but 
t  content  with  availing  th6 ra¬ 
ves  of  the  privilege  of  tonnage, 
lich  they  enjoyed  under  the  last 
t  for  renewing  the  charter  of  the 
ist  India  company,  they  availed 
;mselves  of  the  fags  of  foreign 
tsons,  and  supplied  all  the  cpun- 
es  of  Europe  with  the  produce  of 
clia,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
itish  East  India  company  ;  and  to 
~h  a  pitch  was  this  clandestine 
de  carried  on,  that  at  one  time 
3y  actually  had  50,000  tons  of 
pping  at  Calcutta,  under  foreign 
gs,  rqady  to  carry  their  coramo- 
ies  to  every  port  in  Europe,  and 
-ir  settlements  elsewhere  ;  but 
i  spirited  conduct  of  the  governor 
St,  Helena,  soon  checked  (heir 
egress,  by  seizing  several  of  those 
ps,  and  sending  tliem  for  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  a  court  of  admiralty, 
*>ny  of  which  were  condemned  as 
vful.  prizes.  Having  thus  lost 
nr  interest  in  the  conveyance  by 
utral  bottoms,  they  now  came 
ward  with  a  proposition,  of  car- 
%  on  their  trade  with  England 
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in  their  own  teak  ships,  and  they 
had  found  means  to  interest  in  their 
cause,  under  the  speciousness  of 
their  pretences,  several  men  of  re¬ 
spectability  and  character,  such  gs 
the  honourable  baronet,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  marquisY/edesley,  for  whose 
falents  and  character,  he  wished  to 
express  the  highest  respect.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  Sir  W,  Pulteney  was  ro  con-r 
vey  home  from  India  the  surplus  pro¬ 
duce  purchased  by  the  fortunes  of 
the  company’s  servants;  but  the 
mode  he  proposed  very  considerably 
outstretched  that  of  Mr.  Dundas, 
and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
opening  the  privileges  of  the  char¬ 
ter  to  those  private  ti  aders  who  were? 
the  objects  of  his  advocacy ;  the  con- 
sequence  of  which  would  be,  that 
piem trials  would  come  from  every 
community  of  traders  in  Great-Bri- 
tain  and  Ireland,  to  participate  in 
the  privilege,  jf  the  charters  of  the 
India  company  were  to  be  violated 
upon  the  motjon  of  any  individual, 
or  set  of  men,  contrary  to  national 
faith,  where,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
security  for  those  of  the  bank  of 
England,  of  the  city  of  London,  or 
the  many  other  great  charters  with, 
which  the  liberty,  the  prosperity, 
and  security  of  the  nation  were  so 
materially  concerned  ?  He  conclud¬ 
ed  by  cautioning  the  house  mature¬ 
ly  to  pause,  and  not  lightly  to 
adopt  any  project  so  fraught  with 
injury  to  that  company,  which,  if 
once  ruined,  the  sun  of  the  British 
empire  must  set,  to  rise  no  more. 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  declared,  that 
no  gentleman  could  be  more  un¬ 
willing  to  violate  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  India  company,  as 
settled  by  law,  than  he  was;  but, 
when  the  company  had  avowtd 
their  readiness  to  concede  in  favour 
ot  the  private  trade,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  close  with  them,  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  their  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  public  ;  that  3,000  Ions  of 
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shipping  which  was  allowed  by  the 
act  of  °1793,  appeared  to  be  then 
-fair,  he  did  not  deny;  but  could 
those  who  framed  that  act  foresee. 


the  present  state  of  that  trade  and 
its  yearly  increase  ?  He  completely 
refuted  the  assertion  of  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  who  said,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  private  trade  increased,  the 
company’s  trade  decreased,  by  read¬ 
ing  an  authentic  statement  which 
said  that,  in  the  year  1 794*5  the 
sales  of  the  India  company  amount¬ 
ed  to  . £5,5 21,000 

The  private  sales,  to  1,053)000 
From  this  period  they 
continued  in  progressive 
increase  till  the  year 
3  801-2,  when  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sales  were  .  .  7,600,000 

The  private  sales  .  2,38^,000 
An  unanswerable  proof  this,  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  both. 

Mr.  Dundas  commended  the  con¬ 
duct  of  marquis  Wellesley,  and  de¬ 
clared  his  procedure  in  adopting 
India  built  ships  was  to  prevent  the 
preference  to  foreign  flags,  then 
floating  in  Bengal  river.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  argument  of  the  honour¬ 
able  baronet,  that  the  importation 
of  India  built  ships  would  be  deem¬ 
ed  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Eng¬ 
lish  country  gentlemen,  at  the  time 
when  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
ship  timber  at  home  might  be  so 
amply  obviated  by  the  produce  of 
Indian  forests,  inexhaustible  to  hu¬ 
man  labour,  he  expressed  his  asto¬ 
nishment  that  such  an  argument 
should  be  offered  in  a  country  so 
highly  indebted  for  her  greatness  to 
-the  superiority  of  her  navy.  He 
desired  the  house  not  to  take  his 
assertion  for  this  5  he  had  consulted 
lord  St.  Vincent,  who  was  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  every  day,  every 
hour’s  delay,  in  the  importation  of 
teak-timber  into  England, was  deep¬ 
ly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
country. 


Sir  Francis  Baring  explained, 
Mr.  Jones  begged  to  mak 
few  observations  in  support  of 
motion  He  agreed  with  Mr.  W 
lace,  that  “  the  proposed  enqt 
might  branch  out  into  a  vanet] 
matter,  and  produce  endless 
quiry „,but  as  to  producing  r 
chief,  it  would  Conduce  to  the 
vantage  of  the  public,  and  the 
calculable  benefit  of  the  revenue 
the  state  :  in  short,  he  thought 
good  might  be  expected  from 
motion,  if  carried  ;  and  all  evil 
not.  The  main  point  appearec 
him  to  be,  would  the  directors  [ 
proper  facility  to  the  encouraged 
of  the  private  trade?  would  t 
come  themselves  forward  ?  He 
of  opinion  they  would  not  1 
was  what  the  motion  called  i 
but,  from  the  language  of  Mr.  IV 
calfe,  it  seemed  that  the  definil 
of  the  motion  was  quite  uncert 
Some  gentlemen  called  it  a  c< 
mercial,  some  a  political,  and  sc 
an  aristocratical  one ;  he  calle 
all.  It  was  a  subject  which  < 
braced  the  national  interest  and  I 
piness ;  and  therefore  required 
strictest  investigation.  Sir  Will 
Pulteney  only  asked  for  a  cc 
mittee  to  enquire  into  the  pru 
trade,  the  necessity  of  which  seer 
to  be  confessed  on  all  sides,  by  c< 
missioners,  directors,  propriet 
and  the  public.  If  the  enquiry  v 
not  granted,  and  a  committee 
pointed  that  night  to  make  it, 
question,  he  trusted,  would 
repeated  ;  as  to  the  necessity 
it,  'it  was  most  glaringly  obvi< 
both  on  this  subject  and  vari 
other  matters. '  He  here  repez 
the  statement  he  had  made  m  J 
last  of  the  debt  of  India,  which 
asserted  to  amount  to  20,000,00 
sterling  ;  and  he  affirmed,  that 
thing  but  the  most  powerful  abili 
could  save  the  company  from  ri 
If  some  enquiry  were  not  made 
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'  committee  were  not  granted, 
h  was  the  state  of  the  company, 
ii  were  its  dilapidations,  that  ruin 
st  ensue ;  and  with  it,  from  its 
oral  connexion,  then,  which  God 
)id !  the  sun  of  England  might 
Onre  for  all,  he  hoped  the 
■ctors  would  not  withhold  that 
lity  to  the  encouragement  of  pri- 
i  trade,  which  the  minister  him- 
thought  they  had  done  Let 
enquiry  be  granted,  by  which 
revenues  of  the  country  will  be 
■t  amply  benefited,  and  the  sal¬ 
on  of  India,  and  with  it  that  of 
at -Britain,  be  accomplished 
ir  Tierney  said,  the  first  ground 
vhich  he  should  oppose  the  motion 
;,  the  charter  of  he  India  com- 
y,  which  vested  in  the  court  of 
ctor*  the  sole  control  in  this 
ir  ;  and,  without  violating  that 
,ter,  and  with  it  the  faith  of  the 
on,  on  which  it  stood  supported, 
ras  impossible  to  comply  with 
motion.  The  bill  tor  renewing 
charter  of  the  India  company 
been  drawn  by  an  able  hand, 
by  this  bill  a  line  was  drawn  by 
:h  the  limits  of  private  and  pub- 
rade  with  India  were  amicably 
sted  by  parliament ;  but  now  an 
npt  was  made  .for  opening  that 
again  to  consideration,  in  his 
1  impolitic  and  unnecessary.  He 
3 inhered  a  proposition  ofemploy- 
India-buiit  ships,  being  brought 
ard  by  the  India  company  some 
s  ago,  and  he  well  recollected  the 
:ral  alarm  it  created.  What 
the  claim  set  up  by  the  men 
now  demanded  such  a  privi- 
?  No  pretence  of  right,  but  a 
y  plain  menace,  that  if  the  pri - 
>e  was  refused  them,  they  were 
y  to  do  the  worst  tiling  they 
bly  could — to  employ  the  ships 
val  nations  j  a  menace  which, 
is  mind,  did  not  go  to  entitle 
i  to  much  indulgence  from  that 
e.  He  professed  the  most  re¬ 


spectful  deference  towards  marquis 
Wellesley,  as  a  man  of  classical 
judgment  ;  but  upon  the  policy  and 
regulation  of  the  government  of 
India,  in  which  his  lordship’s  expe¬ 
rience  was  so  extremely  short  he 
was  not  quite  so  ready  to  surrender 
his  own  judgment.  He  expressed 
his  sincere  regret  that  this  question 
had  ever  been  brought  forward  in 
parliament  but  that  rather,  if  con¬ 
cessions  were  to  be  made,  they  had 
come  cordially  and  spontaneously 
from  the  directors'  themselves,  ra¬ 
ther  than  seem  to  be  the  result  of  an 
appeal  to  parliament;  because,  in 
India,  where  every  thing  depends  so 
much  on  opinion,  if  once  an  idea 
went  forth,  that  the  servants  of  the 
company  were  able  to  triumph  over 
their  masters  in  an  appeal  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  there  was  no  calculating  the 
mischiefs  that  might  ensue  :  for  if 
once  any  subordinate  power  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  head  against  the 
court  of  directors,  their  authority 
would  be  at  an  end.  But,  allowing 
that  the  agents  were  to  obtain  what 
they  wish,  would  their  claims  end 
there  ?  If  the  charter  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  once  attacked  and  laid 
open,  what  security  would  there  re¬ 
main  for  any  exclusive  privilege  or 
regulation  which  now  exists?  If 
cheapness  in  the  conduct  of  the  trade 
be  the  grand  argument  of  the  agents, 
to  what  length  might  it  not  go  :  it 
might  be  found  out  that  the  trade 
was  not  earned  on  most  advantage¬ 
ously  to  the  port  of  London  :  it 
might  be  said  that  greater  facilities, 
that  cheaper  warehouses,  &c.  could 
be  obtained  at  Liverpool,  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  or  any  other  port  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  He  saw  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  producing  that  envy  and 
disgust  among  other  nations,  that 
would  render  peace  insecure  ;  but, 
in  fact,  it  was  not  possible  to.  exclude 
foreigners.  It  was  proved  that, 
though  the  private  trade  had  in- 
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creased,  the  trade  of  foreign  nations 
with  British  India  had  increased 
likewise.  The  danger  of  coloniza¬ 
tion,  the  increase  of  trade  has  an  ob¬ 
vious  tendency  to  render  greater.  The 
company  would  naturally,  therefore, 
be  more  careful  in  granting  licenses 
for  residence  in  their  territories. 
But  would  it  not  be  required  that, 
with  the  increase  of  trade,  a  greater 
number  of  merchants  should  be  in 
India  to  carry  it  on  ?  What  bounds 
then  could  be  set  to  the  increase  of 
resident  merchants  in  India  ?  Was 
it  nothing,  he  asked,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  that  ship  building 
was  to  be  transferred  to  India  ?  It 
was  pretended  that  the  ship-builders 
in  the  Thames  would  be  equally 
benefited  by  the  repair  of  India- 
built  ships  coming  to  the  river. 
This,  however,  was  not  well  found¬ 
ed.  He  saw,  on  looking  over  a  do¬ 
cument:  on  the  case,  that  out  of 
200,0001.  expended  one  year  on 
ships  of  this  description,  not  20,0001. 
was  expended  in  articles  that  really 
belonged  to  shiprbuilding.  It  was 
d  very  serious  matter  that  the  work 
of  the  ship-builders  at  heme  should 
be  transferred  to  any  other  quarter. 
He  thought  nothing  could  justify 
the  hazard  of  an  alarming  emigration 
among  the  ship -builders,  unless 
there  was  an  absolute  scarcity  of 
English  ship-timber,  which  he  did 
not  believe  was  much  to  be  feared. 
Or,  if  this  was  the  ca^-e,  be  had  no 
objection  that  teak  wood,  as  timber, 
should  be  brought  to  this  country  in 
aid  of  our  own  growth.  He  could 
iiot  consent,  however,  that  India- 
built  vessels  should  be.  set  up  in  ri- 
Talship  to  onr  own  shipping.  With 
respect  even  to  the  cheapness  of  In¬ 
dia-built  ships,  he  was  not  at  all 
convinced  :  in  the  price  of  timber 
alone  cou’d  that  cheapness  consist  ; 
as  most  of  the  articles  of  outfit  were 
cent  out  from  this  country:  but 
granting  that  they  might  be  cheaper, 


the  India  company  had  offeree 
supply  British  tonnage  even  at  a 
But  the  agents  contended  that 
company  would  ruin  itself  by  5 
a  proceeding,  and  were  too  gene: 
to  accept  the  offer.  In  his  opin 
however,  even  if  the  company 
a  little,  it  would  be  more  than  c 
pensated  by  the  advantages  accri 
to  British  shipping.  Upon  the  wt 
when  he  considered  the  offers  n 
by  the  company,  he  thought  the 
rectors  did  rather  too  much  than 
little,  and  that  this  readiness  to  g 
facilities  produced  unreasonable 
mands.  Having  considered  it 
duty  to  pay  a  good  deal  of  atten 
to  1  his  important  subject,  he 
thus  stated  his  sentiments  on  a 
points,  and  should  have  comme 
on  several  others,  had  they  no 
ready  been  so  ablv  argued.  Or 
whole  he  was  decidedly  against 
motion. 

Lord  Glenbervie  differed  i 
Mr.  Tierney  respecting,  the 
tion  of  the  present  question  5  he 
of  opinion,  that  the  notice  of 
motion  had  contributed  to  sus 

C 

that  liberality  on  the  part  of 
company  to  meet  the  wishes  oi 
men  bants,  which  had  been 
nounced  from  high  authority.  I 
the  departure  of  the  court  of  d 
tors  from  the  strict  letter  of  th< 
of  I793,  proved  that  they  were 
of  the  sentiment,  that  by  the  s 
rigour  of  that  law  they  were  t< 
governed,  especially  when  ad 
tages  could  be  extended  to  pri 
trade,  without  injuring  their 
exclusive  rights  and  the  public 
terest.  With  respect  lo  India-1 
ships,  he  could  not  see  that  in  p 
of  law  those  ships  were  not  ent 
to  all  the  privilege  of  British-1 
ships,  and  it  had  long  since  1 
found  by  a  legal  decision,  th; 
ship  built  at  Surat  was. on  the  i 
mg  of  British-built  vessels.  He  < 
tended,  that  from  the  opinion  or 
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judges,  there  was  too  much  rea- 
Lo  apprehend  a  scarcity  of  ship- 
>er  in  this  country  ;  and  it  was 
ascertained,  that  teak  ships  were 
nany  respects  superior  to  oak, 
icularly  as  they  were  lighter  in 
vater,  and  more  durable,  so  that 
might  he  considered  as  cheaper, 
irliamentary  enquiry  he  always 
ght  was  a  thing  to  be  avoided, 
>ssible,  as  there  was  no  saying  to 
t  length  it  might  go,  but  now 
Conceived  that  the  reasons  for 
liry  had  ceased;  by  the  propo- 
n  made  by  the  court  of  directors, 
the  trade  should  for  two  years 
slowed  to  be  brought  home  in 
age  now  in  India.  If  on  trial 
ras  found  that  the  indulgence 
ted  by  the  company  did  not  i ri¬ 
bs  interests,  a  system  of  regula- 
to  continue  during  the  exist- 
of  the  charter*  might  then  be 
ted.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
he  should  vote  for  the  previous 
don. 

r.  R.  Thornton  (a  director)  said 
v  words  to  vindicate  the  direc- 
against  the  charge  of  aristo- 
Y  as  alleged  against  them  by 
fonourahle  baronet,  and  repre- 
*d  the  liberality  of  the  company, 
were,  he  said,  ready  to  give  any 
Igences  to  private  trade,  not  in- 
latible  with  the  interest  of  the  > 
:  body  for  whom  they  were  trus- 

'  James  Fulteney  declared,  that 
iews  in  promoting  the  .extern 
of  the  private  trade  were  chief- 
prevent  the  injury  which  the 
try  must  sustain  from  too  great 
urageniem  being  given  to  fo- 
t  trade  in  India. 

r.  William  Pnlteney  admitted, 
the  propositions  which  had 
read  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
equer  contained  in  appearance 
dcrable  concessions,  but  when 
dried  they  would  be  found  to 
;reat!y  short.  He  spoke  of  the 
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permission  which:  had  been  given 
lor  t\to  years  to  send  home  the  pro¬ 
duce  in  India  ships,  and  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  shipping  in  the  Red 
Sea,  as  circumstances  of  small  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  as  to  what,  was  to  be 
done  after  those  two  years,  he  did 
not  see  that  the  propositions  came 
up  to  the  just  demands  of  the  case. 
With  respect  to  the  tenders  of  India 
tonnage  to  be  made  here  to  the 
court  of  directors,  he  conceived  the 
number  of  eight  voyages,  for  which 
the  ships  were  to  be  engaged,  was  a 
disadvantage :  to  a  fixed  public 
company  such  a  condition  might  be 
advantageous,  but  it  could  not  be  so 
to  the  private  merchant,  whose 
views,  interests,  and  speculations, 
might  so  greatly  vary  during  that 
period.  Indeed  he  could  not  help 
thinking  the  propositions  of  the  di¬ 
rectory  as  illusory,  and  shewing  a 
determined  disposition  to  withhold 
every  facility  from  the  private  trade. 
So  much  was  this  his  opinion,  that 
he  saw  no  prospect  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  present  footing,  but 
confidently  believed  that  the  matter 
must  again  come  before  parliament 
for  its  intervention.  He  then  made 
some  observations  on  the  act  of 
1/93,  so  frequently  alluded  to,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  had  not  fulfilled  the  spirit  of 
that  act.  With  respect  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  tonnage  provided  by  that  act; 
not  being  made  use  of  by  the  mer¬ 
chants,  the  reason  was  obvious;  the 
rate  of  freight  was  so.  high,  that  it 
would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  ship.  From  an  authentic 
paper  he  showed,  that  in  1 703  the 
freight  charged  by  the  company  was 
52k  while  foreign  bottoms  could  at 
the  same  time  be  procured  in  the 
port  of  Calcutta  at  the  rate  of  l6i. 
per  ton.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
merchants  to  know  what  they  had 
to  lock  to,  that  they  might  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  adapt  their  arrangements  ac¬ 
cordingly. 
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cordingly.  They  could  not  trust  to 
the  uncertainties  under  which  things 
were  now  left,  and  they  must  be 
obliged  to  come  to  parliament  for  a 
permanent  and  more  equitable  re¬ 
gulation,  if  it  was  not  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  policy  and  justice  of  the 
company.  * 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  he  would  not  have  resisted  the 
intervention  of  parliament,  if  there 
had  appeared  any  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  directors  to  carry  into 
effect  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  act  of  1793,  though  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  differed  very  materially 
from  the  honourable  baronet,  as  to 
what  that  intent  and  meaning  was. 
This  he  considered  to  be  the  granting 
every  facility  to  the  private  trade, 
consistent  with  the  exclusive  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  company,  and  the 
preservation  of  tlicir  paramount 
rights. 

The  previous  question  was  then 
carried  without  a  division. 

On  Tuesday,  the  23d  March,  Mr. 
Jones  gave  notice  that  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  on  that  day  fortnight  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Poly  gar  war  in  India. 

On  Monday,  the  10th  May,  Mr. 
Sheridan  gave  notice  that  he  should 
on  Wednesday  fortnight  bring  be¬ 
fore  the  house  the  late  transactions 
m  the  Carnatic. 

'  On  Wednesday,  the  12th  May, 
Dr.  Lawrence  rose  in  consequence 
of  the  notice  given  on  a  former  day, 
to  move  for  certain  papers  relative 
to  the  affairs  of  the  East  Indies. 
He  did  not  intend  at  present  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  particular  discussion  of  our 
interests  in  the  East  and  West  In¬ 
dies,  but  should  confine  his  observa¬ 
tions  to  the  situation  in  which  these 
interests  stood  by  former  treaties, 
and  that  in  which  they  are  placed 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  With  this 
view  he  entered  into  an  historical 


account  of  the  progress  of  our 
fluence  and  possessions  in  the  I 
Indies.  At  first,  we  appeared  ti: 
as  ambitious  merchants,  anxi 
only  to  extend  our  commerce,  c 
tent  with  the  liberty  of  traffic, 
never  once  extending  our  view 
territorial-dominion,  by  degrees  ht 
ever,  the  advantages  to  be  deri 
from  possessions  in  that  qua 
began  to  be  perceived,  and  we  s 
after  acquired  immense  territc 
dominions.  Our  pretensions  in 
East  Indies  were  sanctioned  by 
example  of  Fra  nee.  We  conti  n 
peaceable  merchants  within  the 
mits  of  our  factories,  till  the  u: 
intriguing  spirit  of  the  French 
gan  to  manifest  itself  in  views 
aggrandizement.  He  then  ent( 
into  a  long:  account  of  the  mat: 
in  which  the  French  gained  p'os 
sions  in  India,  and  the  treaties 
consequently  made  with  them, 
had  forced  the  French  by  treat; 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
nabo  bof  the  Carnatic,  the  nabo! 
Arcot,  our  friend,  and  who 
conferred  our  grants  ;  and  to 
nounce  the  family  that  oppe 
him,  the  author  of  their  gra 
But  this  treaty  now  being  d 
away,  would  they  consider  th 
selves  bound  to  acknowledge 
sovereignty  of  the  nabob  of  the  ( 
natic,  or  think  themselves  restr 
ed  from  supporting  the  oppo: 
family,  if  any  branch  of  it 
existed  ?  Out  of  the  stipulat 
against  erecting  forts.' in  Ben 
arose  another  against  'the  exe 
jurisdiction  of  factories,  which  v 
taken  away  by  the  treaty  of  V, 
Factories  had  anciently  the  po 
of  granting  protection  to  crimii 
who  sought  refuge  from  the  jus 
of  other  nations.  By  the  con' 
tion  of  1787,  all  these  privih 
were  completely  done  away, 
the  jurisdiction  of  factories,  stri 
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n fined  to  persons  residing  within 
eir  own  limits.  All  these  restrict 
ns  are  now  done  away.  Dr. 
wrence.  then  entered  into  a  va- 
ty  of  details  to  show  that  the 
arrels  between  the  British  and 
nidi  subjects  in  the  East  Indies 
re  .perpetual,  and  that  the  usur¬ 
ious  of  the  latter  were  only  pre- 
ited  by  force.  He  made  some 
ervations  on  the  stipulations 
I/S3  and  1/87,  the  latter  of 
ich  was  universally  approved  of 
he  means  of  preventing  all  fur- 
1:  disputes^  He  contended  that 
the  last  stipulation  we  had  relin- 
shed  important  advantages,  in 
traffic  of  salty  salt-petre,  and 
Jm.  He  then  proceeded  to  state 
commercial  connexion  with  the 
di  republic.  He  adverted  to 
treaty  of  1/84,  the  two  prim 
1  stipulations  of  which  were, 
pieservation  of  the  honours  of 
hag,  and  the  perpetual  freedom 
navigation  in  the  eastern  -  seas, 
then  entered  into  a' detail  of  the 
artance  of  the  straits  of  Sunda, 
the  straits  and  town  of  Ma~ 

J.  He  adverted  to  the  preten- 
>  which  the  Dutch  had  formerly 
need  ot  a  right  to  exclude  us 
1  trade  of.  that  peninsula  alto- 

ei ;  and  was  it  now  to  be  expect- 
mat,  when  under,  the  influence 
ench  laws,  they  would  refrain 
advancing  claims  which  were 
completely  undecided  ?  What 
ered  the  complete  adjustment 
ur  rights  ot  more  importance 
nn  instrument  which  he  meant 
aU  for :  that  instrument  by 
hthe  Dutch  republic  was  ad- 
:dto  treat  as  the  ally  of  France, 
instrument,  the  treaty  of  1795, 
n  act  the  same  as  an  alliance 
sive  and  defensive.  When  we 
dered  the  treaty  of  1 795,  and  the 
nt  treaty  ot  Amiens  in  respect 
nesy  we  could  not  but  bear 


witness  to  the  triumph  of  France, 
andtrnr  own  degradation.  BIe  then 
adverted  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Which  he  stated  to  be  of  essential 
consequence  to  this  country,  both  in 
time  of  peace  and  war.  He  said  he 
had  thus  stated  what  was  stipulated 
in  our  favour  by  former  treaties, 
and  was  now  relinquished,  without 
giving  his  opinion  whether  the  con¬ 
cession  was  voluntary,  or  extorted 
by  force.  He  concluded 'by  mov¬ 
ing,  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
house  an  account  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  made,  or  pretehded  to  be 
made,  by  his  most  Christian  majesty 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and 
Orexia,  between  the  years  174S 
and  1/63. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  however 
our  situation  was  to  be  decided,  in 
India  or  elsewhere,  it  was  essential 
to  the  interests  of  this  country, 
wherever  our  claims  were  to  be  sup¬ 
ported,  and  where  our  rights  were 
clear  andindisputable,  not  to  do  any 
thing  ourselves  to  bring  these  rights 
into  doubt.  No  doubt  could  be  en¬ 
tertained  on  the  relative  situation  of 
this  country  and  of  France  in  India, 
No  doubt  had  been  expressed  on 
that  subject  till  lately  in  that  house, 
nor  would  any  doubt  be  entertained 
elsewhere,  only  by  bringing  forward 
speculations  of  our  own  in  that 
house,  and  making  that  doubtful  in 
debate,  which  was  long  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  clear  in  principle.  Mr. 
Dundas  having  gone  through  a 
complete  historical  detail  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  British  power 
in  India,  down  to  the  period'  in 
which  lord  Clive  so  distinguished 
himself,  and  settled  our  sovereignty 
there  by  right  of  conquest :  and  hav- 
ing  given  a  compendious  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
and  of  its  revolutions' for  eight  cen¬ 
turies,  he  proceeded  to  state  the 
conclusion  which  he  drew  from  all 

these 


these  premises,  namely,  that  though 
We  might  feel  it  just  and  expedient  to 
make  such  allowances  to  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  make 
Such  regulations  in  our  territories  as 
we  may  please,  or  think  adviseable, 
yet  with  regard  to  European  powers, 
to  them  we  say  freely  and  distinctly, 
t(  we  have  gained  this  country  by  our 
arms,  and  by  our  arms  we  will  keep 
it.”  For,  from  the  government  of  lord 
Clive,  to  the  present  day,  the  French 
never  had,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  treaty  of  1763,  any  right 
whatever  ter  interfere  with  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar  and  Oi  issa  : 
but  that  they  were  by  right  of  con¬ 
quest  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
king  of  Great-Britain  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  which  sovereignty  was 
to  be  exercised  through  the  medium 
of  the  India  company,  and  through 
the  different  organs  established  for 
the  preservation  of  our  provinces,  as 
much  as  any  other  part  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  dominions.  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  British  power  in  India  :  the 
situation  of  France  was  extremely 
different,  without  one  inch  of  terri¬ 
tory  except  what  they  might  claim 
underthe  definitive  treaty  under  con¬ 
sideration.  He  contended  that  there 
was  no  diminution  in  our  power  in 
India,  by  any  references  to  ancient 
treaties  in  the  present  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  nor  any  foundation 
whatever  for  any  other  to  dispute 
our  sovereignty  there,  nor  any  thing 
which  entitled  others  to  contest  with 
us  the  rights  upon  which  that  sove¬ 
reignty  whs  founded  :  and  he  was 
greatly  mistaken,  if  any  doubt  was 
now  entertained,  that  with  regard 
to  Great-Britain,  her  sovereignty  in 
India  stood  at  that  moment  upon  a 
better  footing  than  if  the  former 
treaties  had  been  renewed  by  it. 
Having  expatiated  at  considerable 
length  upon  the  merits  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  1 7H7,  and  the  demerits 


of  the  treaty  of  .1783,  which 
.said,  was  unquestionably  the  v 
worst  treaty  this  country  ever 
tered  into  on  the  subject  of  Inc 
affairs ;  he  proceeded  to  say,  1 
had  the  treaty  now  upon  the  i; 
renewed  any  former  treaty,  itwc 
have  been  impossible  to  refer  to 
convention  of  1/87,  without 


renewing  the  contests  which  \ 


brought  forward  in  1783*  and  tli 
fore  upon  a  review  of  the  w 
condition  of  our  affairs,  considi 
witli^.  relation  to  those  of  Fra 
we  were  infinitely  better  in  pas 
the  subject  over  in  silence,  that 
should  have  been  in  endeavou 
to  renew  any  of  them.  What  co 
the  French  would  take  to  enl 
their  commercial  interest  in  I 
was  not  for  us  to  anticipate, 
was  enough  for  us,  that  it  the) 
deavoured  to  do  so,  by  the  c 
tions  of  individuals  or  other\ 
they  could  never  do  so  withou 
ing  liable  to  be  interrupted  bj 
country.  If  they  were  .  to  t) 
erect  commercial  factories,  or 
any  thing  that  interfered  wit! 
sovereignty  in  India,  we  shou 
fully  warranted,  and  what  was 
ter,  we  were  in  possession  of  m 
to  resist  such  an  attempt, 
those  means  would  not  be  incr 
by  a  few  papers  being  laid  b 
the  house  ;  such  documents  v 
not  help  us  to  any  arguments  \ 
we  had  not  already,  for  the 
priety  of  resisting  such  attet 
thank  God  we  had  never  w 
arguments  to  resist  the  encr 
ments  of  the  French  on  our 
reign  power  in  India,  nor  b 
wanted  strength  for  th3t  pu 
From  all  this,  it  was  perfectly 
that  before  the  French  coul 
erci.se  anv  trade  in  India,  they 
come  to  us  in  the  character  o! 
pliants;  for  nothing  they  h? 
obtained  would  enable  them  tc 
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trade' in  India  without  our  leave, 
hatever  matter  of  complaint  was 
be  urged,  or,  rather,  of  lamen- 
ion,  upon  this  subject,  it  could 
[y  be,  that  his  majesty’s  govern- 
:st  did  not  settle  the  whole  of 
5  provisions  of  all  former  treaties, 
taking  notice  of  them  all,  and 
ally  adjusting  them  all.  This, 
wever  in  the  abstract  it  might 
pear  desirable,  ought  not  to  have 
:n  attempted  in  the  present  case, 
:ause  it  would  have  been  impos- 
!e  to  accomplish  it,  without  pro- 
cting  the  negotiation  to  a  length 
it  would  have  been  inconsistent 
th  the  interests  of  the  states  of 
trope.  But  we  were  not  to  con- 
er  merely  our  own  concerns  and 
ase  of  France  in  India  :  he  stated 
as  a  solid  ground  of  consideration 
■  the  East-India  company  to  re¬ 
late,  not  only  the  trade  of  the- 
ench,  but  to  look  to  the  regulation 
other  subjects,  tohave  art  eye  upon 
aer  commercial  connexions.  He 
mted  this  subject  to  be  considered 
on  a  large  and  comprehensive 
tie,  and  not  confined  merely  to 
rselves  and  France.  He  did  not 
:an  to  pretend,  or  to  insinuate, 
tt  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
tsons  which  actuated  his  majesty’s 
rvants  upon  this  occasion,  when 
sy  came  to  the  conclusion  which 
is  now  before  the  public ;  but 
felt  himself  entitled  to  state,  that 
they  had  done  that  which  some 
ntlemen  blamed  them  for  not 
dug,  they  would  haVe  put  it  out 
their  own  power  to  do  their 
untry  much  service,  which  they 
oukt  now  be  enabled  to  render,  b-y 
insulting  those  who  were  best  qua- 
ibd  to  advise  them,  and  that 
ore  especially  on  the  affairs  of 
tdia.  He  asked,  was  this  the  pre- 
period  to  make  the  French  a 
iluntary'gift  of  commerce  to  In- 
a>  when  we  were  doubtful  in 
hat  relation  they  chose  to  stand 
1802, 


with  us  with  regard  to  other  com¬ 
mercial  connexions  ?  He  was  or.e 
of  the  last'  men  in  the  world,  who 
would  wish  to  plead  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  country- narrowing  the 
trade  of  foreigners  in  India,  his 
maxim  had  always  been  to  enlarge 
that  trade  5  but  when  he  said,  that 
we  ought  not  to  prevent  the  French, 
or  any  other  nation  from  trading 
with  our  territorial  provinces  in' 
India,  he  meant  to  say,  that  he  wras 
not  afraid  of  them  as  merchants, 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  give  them 
a  boon  as  merchants,  with  a  chance 
of  reciprocity  ;  but  he  thought  him¬ 
self  authorised  in  desiring  this  coun¬ 
try  to  guard  against  that  which  he 
knew  the  French  had  endeavoured, 
and  would  endeavour,  to  make^  if 
they  saw  any  probability  of  its  Re¬ 
cess  ;  he  meant  an  encroachmen^m 
our  sovereignty  in  India.  This  they 
had  done,  and  if  an  opportunity  of¬ 
fered,  this  they  would  do,  under  the 
pretence  of  pursuing  trade.  He 
hoped  it  was  not  presumptuous  in 
him  to  say,  that  he  trusted  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  government  would  adopt  the 
same  principle,  and  stand  upon  the 
same  ground  they  did,  under  lord 
Auckland  in  1787;  if  we  did  so. 
he  would  venture  to  say  there  would 
be  no  danger :  depart  from  that 
principle,  and  our  sovereignty  will 
be  first  undermined,  then  attacked, 
and  perhaps  finally  overthrown.  As 
to  what  maybe  attempted  by  France, 
with  all  our  caution,  he  could  not 
say  we  should  have  no  difficulty, 
for  he  would  not  guarantee  the  mo¬ 
deration  of  the  French  ;  but  he 
contended,  that  we  had  now  better 
means  than  we  should  have  had  by 
the  renewal  of  any  treaty,  better 
means  than  we  ever  had  of  pre¬ 
venting  encroachments  upon  our  so¬ 
vereignly  in  India.  It  would  be  time 
enough,  when  the  French  bring  for¬ 
ward  those  claims  which'  were  stat¬ 
ed  in  their  behalf,  for  government 
O  to 
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to  resist  them;  hut  surely,  when 
we  agree,  that  their  claims  are  dan¬ 
gerous  and  cannot  be  admitted,  it 
was  singular  to  pursue  this  as  a  sub-^ 
ject  of  declamation  in  the  houses  of 
parliament.  It  was  well  known, 
that  what  passed  in  either  house 
transpired  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  he  could  not  concur 
with  those  who  wished  to  make 
the  people  of  this  country  think 
the  peace  a  bad  one.  Gentlemen 
complained  of  the  pride  and  ar¬ 
rogance  of  France  ;  but  was  that 
the  way  to  make  her  less  proud 
and  arrogant  ?  Certainly  not  ;  he 
could  not  therefore  see  the  wisdom 
of  stating  those  claims,  which  we 
all  knew  and  felt  could  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  which  nobody  .asserted 
to  have  been  made.  Mr.  Dundas 
then  refuted  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Lawrence,  on  the  subject  of 
the  danger  to  us  in  the  Eastern 
Seas,  and  on  the  apprehension 
which  he  expressed  concerning  the 
claims  of  the  Dutch,  and  then!  con¬ 
cluded  with  repeating  many  of  his 
arguments,  shewing  the  absolute 
necessity  of  not  departing  a  single 
iota,  from  our  sovereignty  in  India, 
nor  of  suffering  others  to  encroach 
in  the  least  upon  it.  He  appre¬ 
hended  the  gentleman  who  brought 
this  forward,  was  of  the  same  opi¬ 
nion,  and  he  hoped  he  would  con¬ 
cur  with  him  in  saying^  that  if  mi¬ 
nisters  allowed  our  sovereignty  in 
India  to  be  touched,  they  would  be 
without  an  apology,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  would  now  be  so  good  as 
to  put  his  motions  in  his  pocket. 
He  gave  it  as  his  solemn  convic¬ 
tion,  that  if  we  were  now  to  give 
way  to  these  hypothetical  cases, 
which  were  stated,  and  entertain 
these  motions,  instead  of  strength¬ 
ening,  we  should  weaken,  the  rights 
of  the  British  empire. 

Mr.  T.  Grenville  agreed  with 
Mr.  Dundas,  that  it  was  not  wise 


to  bring  forward  doubts  relative  1 
our  own  claims,  which  were  pe 
fectly  clear  :  but  this  argument  d 
not  apply  to  France,  because, 
Mr.  Dundas  allowed,  the  claim  h; 
been,  and  was  still  disputed 
that  nation.  He  did  not  mean 
fcay  that  this  country  and  Fran 
were  in  a  continual  state  of  w: 
but  the  latter  never  abandoned  1 
claims,  and  this  state  of  things  pi 
duced  the  convention  of 
which  was  a  compromise  of  clair 
This  was  the  first  time  he  believ 
that  his  right  honourable  friend  l 
sat  in  judgment  on  the  treaty 
1783  ;  he  desired  to  know,  ho 
ever,  whether,  in  many  situatio 
it  was  not  more  advisable  to  p 
sess  a  limited  right  by  convent 
than  to  rest  upon  a  general  1 
unacknowledged  right ;  beca 
by  obtaining  the  former  we  1 
tained  at  the  same  time  a  recog 
tion  of  this  original  right  ?  The 
ject  of  Dr.,Lawrence  was  to  sh 
what  France  might  claim  agai 
this  country  ;  with  respect  to 
navigation  of  the  Eastern  Seas, 
could  not  consider  it  as  a  ma 
which  ought  to  be  treated  with 
levity  with  w  hich  Mr.  Dundas 
treated  this  subject.  It  was  not 
claims  of  the  Dutch  republic, 
settled  by  treaty,  that  formed 
object  of  consideration  ;  but 
Lawrence  had  stated  the  danj 
which  might  result  from  the  cla 
of  the  Dutch  republic,  in  its  ] 
sent  state  of  servitude,  whe 
could  only  be  considered  a  m 
her  of  the  French  republic, 
as  identified  with  France, 
house  would  recollect,  that 
doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  ck 
of  this  country;  he  admitted 
they  were  clear,  but  were- 1 
clear  and  undisputed  ?  This 
the  point,  Mr.  Dundas  had  spe 
as  to  the  prudence  of  stating 
claims  which  France  might  ir 
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ative  to  our  possessions  in  the  vernments  of  Europe,  and  more  es- 
st-Indies  ;  but  as  to  the  cession  pecially  by  France.  This  country 
fhe  Cape  and  Cochin,  he  had  not  came  into  possession  of  the  sove- 
I  a  single  word.  Was  it  a  light  reign ty  of  India  at  a  time  of  peace 
tier,  that  the  Cape  and  Cochin  with  France,  when  we  had  to  ful- 
uld  be  put  into  the  hands  of  hi  those  engagements  or  firmans 
nee,  before  we  knew  the  dispo-  made  by  the  greatMogul  to  France, 
m  of  the  enemy  with  respect  from  whom  we  derived  the  sove- 
India,  and  that  Fiance  should  reignty.  The  firmans  at  that  pe- 
-ft  her  claims,  with  those  places  nod  were  to  be  considered  as  in, 
her  possession  ?  If  this  was  existence,  and  the  question  was, 
ught  a  matter  fit  to  be  discussed,  what  privileges  they  conferred  ? 
v  was  the  moment  for  discussion.  He  believed  the  fact  was,  that 
.se  observations  were  not  made  they  merely  gave  certain  indul- 
the  purpose  of  querulously  ob-  gences  with  respect  to  trade.  IF 
ang  to  the  treaty  of  peace  4  he  these  firmans  were  to  be  consider- 
aea  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ed  as  treaties,  they  were  clearly 
se  to  the  danger  hanging  over  put  an  end  to  by  the  war  which 
country  :  how  was  it  to  be  re-  ensued  between  this  country  and 
ed,  and  by  what  suggestions  of  France.  If  they  looked  to  the  peace 
lan  prudence  ?  When  all  for-  of  1783,  they  would  find  that  it  did 
obligations  were  done  away,  not  renew  those  firmans,  but  it  of- 
’  ^  n°L  necessary  to  resort  to  fered  additionalevidenceofanac- 
r conventions?  None  were  now  knowledgment  de  facto  of  our  so- 
red  m  the  place  of  those  abro-  vereignty  in  India.  France  had 
3d,  and  did  the  house  feel  secure  brought  forward  claims  for  the  es- 
11s  situation  ?  Was  it  not  neces-  tablishment  of  a  free  and  indepen- 
to  know  the  intentions  of  dent  trade  in  India,  upon  the  a  11* 
nee  with  respect  to  India;  and  thority  of  the  13th  article  of  the 
it  prudent  in  this  country,  be-  peace  of  1783,  which  gave  rise  to 
she  knew  those  intentions  to  the  convention  of  1787,  which  was 
.out  of  her  hands  the  Cape  and  again  an  acknowledgment  of  [our 
i  *  j,  ar8llmeilt  whatever  sovereignty,  and  explanatory  and 
been  adduced  against  the  mo-  restrictive  of  the  13  th  article  before 
’  wnich  he  should  certainly  alluded  to.  He  therefore  con- 
^  tended,  that  those  treaties  being 

F*awkesbury  contended,  abrogated,  France  was  placed  da 
ere  was  no  ground  to  sup-  the  same  footing  as  other  powers  in 
[  that  the  French  themselves  India  ;  and,  if  there  was  any  period 
<r  amed  any  doubts  of  our  right  in  which  France  was  less  likely  to 
sovereignty:  it  was  perfectly  bring  forward  Such  a  claim,  this  was 
ta  they  had  made  claims,  the  moment,  in  consequence  of  se- 
upon  what  grounds?  On  the  veral  points  which  passed  in  the 
m  0  ancient  firmans,  and  on  course  of  the  negotiation.  With 
reaties  of  17S3  and  1787:  if  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
ese  were  done  away,  they  Eastern  Seas,  which  had  been  al- 
it°  whatever.  This  iuded  to,  the  Dutch  had  engaged 

n^ry  ad  acquired  the  sove-  not  to  interrupt  our  navigation  in 
^  .  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  those  seas,  which  w.as  of  little  ad- 

10  wl'rl'S  s.0vereiSnty  had  been  vantage.  After  what  had  passed, 

'  e  ged  de  facto,  by  the  go-  lie  thought  it  was  sufficient  to  say 

G  2  »'  that 
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that  there  was  no  ground  ol  en¬ 
quiry,  in  order  to  negative  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Jones  said  a  few  words,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  approbation,  of  the 
observations  of  the  right  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman  who  lately  presided 
over  thd  affairs  ot  India. 

Lord  Temple  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion,  and  contended,  that  this  coun¬ 
try  would  have  derived  material 
advantage' frojn  the  renewal  of  the 
former  treaties. 

-  The  motion  was  negative*!  with¬ 
out  a  division. 

On  Friday,  the  19th  February, 
Mr.  William  Dundas  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  the 
East-India  company  to  transfer  som^s 
of  their  servants  from  one  govern¬ 
ment  to  another.  It  was  no  doubt 
in  the  power  of  the  directors  to 
make  changes  of  this  nature,  but  it 
was  also  thought  expedient  to  sub¬ 
mit  from  time  to  lime  the  propriety 
of  such  alterations  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature.  His  intended  mo¬ 
tion,  if  agreed  to,  would  tend  to 
curtail  much  of  the  expenditure,  to 
which  the  company  was  exposed. 
The  revenue  accruing  from  Ben- 
eooien  (where  pepper  was  the  only 
commodity)  did  not  exceed  0000  1. 
while  the  expense  attending  it 
amounted  to  more  than  100,0001. 
He  had  other  plans  of  similar  eco¬ 
nomy,  which  he  also  meant  at  a  fu¬ 
ture  period  to  sYibmit  to  tne  house. 
The  only  inconvenience  to  be  feared 
from  this  curtailment  was,  that  if 
the  establishment  were  wholly  aban¬ 
doned,  room  might  be  made  for  a 
civil  or  hdsule  competitor  :  but  this 
was  by  no  means  his  intention  1  it 
was  his- wish  that  there  should  re¬ 
main  on  the  establishment  four 
writers  and  a  proportionate  number 
of  servants.  The  remainder  who 
should  be  displaced  by  this  reduc¬ 
tion,  it  was  his  object  to  transfer  to 
some  of  the  other  governments.  Mr. 


H  AND 

Dundas  then  moved  for  leave 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  above  pi 
poses,  which  was  granted. 

.  On  Wednesday,  the  3d  Mar 
Mr.  Win.  Dundas  moved  that ! 
bill  for  transferring  the  governm 
of  Bencoolen  to  Madras,  should 
read  a  second  time,  next  day. 

Mr.  Johnstone  did  riot  mean 
oppose  the  motion,  but  he  thou; 
the  measure  was  a  violation  of 
public  faith,  as  pledged  by  sevi 
acts  of  parliament,  and  particuk 
by  that  which  renewed  the  ehai 
of  the  East  India  company, 
ought  therefore  to  be  matui 
weighed  before  it  was  suffered 
pass  into  a  law. 

Mr.  William  Dundas  replied, 
if  the  present  measure  v/as  noi 
some  respect  contrary  to  the  o 
pany’s  charter,  there  would  1 
been  no  occasion  whatever  for 
plying  to  parliament  to  sanctioi 
alteration  which  had  been  fo 
indispensably  necessary. 

Mr.  Vansittart  was  of  .  opii 
that  the  alteration  proposed, 
volved  no  question  of  bread 
faith,  but  was  a  measure  of  nt 
sarv  local  regulation. 

On  Thursday,  the  4th  Ma 
on  the  question  for  reading  the 
a  second  time, 

•Mr.  W.  Dundas  said,  he  w 
state  to  the  house  in  a  few  w< 
the  nature  and  object  of  the 
The  expense  of  the  establishmc 
Bencoolen  had  been  from  100,0 
to  120,000  1.  without  any  aejee 
return  for  this  expenditure  3 
object  therefore  now  was,  to  re 
this  establishment  to  a  fac 
whereby  a  saving  would  be  1 
of  80,000 1.  The  court  of  dire 
certainly  might  themselves 
done  this  without  coming  top: 
ment,  but  in  that  case,  thesei 
at  this  establishment  must  have 
left  without  any  provision  ;  v 

would  surely  bb  very  unjust 

qu( 
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estion  was,  therefore,  to  what 
see  they  were  to  be  transferred  ? 
icre  were  great  objections  to 
nsferring  them  eitheir  to  Prince 
Wales’s  Island  or  Ceylon  :  and 
bough  Mr.  Johnstone  contended, 
:t  to  transfer  them  to  Madras, 
uld  be  a  breach  of  national  faith : 

,  it  should  he  recollected  that 
:e  the  year  the  East-India 
npany  had  made  large  acquisi- 
ts  of  territory  in  Mysore,  from 
ich  their  servants  at  Madras  had 
ived  the  greatest  advantages, 
ich  they  had  no  right  previously 
ixpect,  and  he  could  not  see, 
at  objection  there  could  now  be 
the  transfer  ol  a  few  additional 
/ants  to  that  presidency.  The 
/ants  who  were  tobe  transferred, 
'e  to  lose  five  years’  rank  on  be- 
sent  to  Madras,  and  he  could 
conceive  how  their  transfer 
Id  injure  the  rights,  or  the  just 
ectations  of  the  company’s  ser¬ 
fs  at  Madras. 

dr.  Johnstone  said,  if  the  house 
i  really  reduced  to  the  alternative 
sither  passing  this  bill,  or  that 
the  company  losing  80,000  1., 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
ng  it  his  support.  He  admit- 
that  the  expenses  at  Bencoolen 
e  120,0001.,  but  of  this,  60,0001. 

1  appropriated  to  military  ex- 
ses :  20,0001.,  to  certain  charges 
live  to  the  fortifications,  and 
only  remaining  40,000  1.  was 
lied  to  the  civil  establishment, 
this  sum  of  40,0001.,  only 
3001.  was  appropriated  to  the 
naent  of  salaries.  In  the  pro- 
-d  establishment  of  a  factory, 

■e  wa§  to  be  a-  resident  with  a 
ry  of  3,000 1.,  and  five  assistants 
n  expense  of  2,000 1.,  amount- 
together  to  5,000  1.  The  saving 
refore  would  not  be  80,000  1.9 
only  10,000  1,  He  could  not 
“e,  that  for  so  small  a  saving 
house  ought  to  pass  a  bill  which 


went  to  violate  the  publie  faith, 
pledged  to  the  company’s  servant’s 
at  Madras.  Among  many  regula¬ 
tions  established  by  the  company, 
one  was,  that  the  servants  should 
rise  by  seniority,  and  should  only 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  service  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  in  order 
that  they  might  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  company’s  service,  and 
that  those  experienced  in  the  affairs 
of  the  company  might  he  appointed 
to  high  situations.  The  public  faith 
was  therefore  pledged  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  servants,  at  each  establish¬ 
ment,  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
fair  expectations.  For  these,  and 
many  other  reasons,  he  was  hostile 
to  the  bill,  though  he  should  not 
oppose  its  going  into  a  committee, 
when  he  should  propose  certain 
clauses  to  meet  his  ideas  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr,  Wallace  observed,  that  Mr/ 
Johnstone  had  confined  his  argu-r 
ment,  relating  to  expense,  to  the 
civil  expenditure  of  Bencoolen, 
denying  that  any  saving  would  ac¬ 
crue  under  this  bill  in  the  military 
expenses-:  but,  surely,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  military  expenses 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  kept  up,  and  if,  as  it  was 
intended,  Fort  Marlborough  was 
to  be  reduced  to  a  factory,  there 
would  necessarily  be  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  military  expenditure. 
Fie  avefageu  this  saving  to  be, 
during  a  period  of  peace,  28,000  1., 
and  in  war  96,000  k  per  annum. 
He  could  not  conceive  how  this  bill 
could  affect  the  rights,  or  just  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  company’^  servants 
at  Madras.  For  although  it  had 
been  stated,  that  the  servants  must 
rise  by  seniority,  yet  it  should  be 
recollected, ,  that  seniority  gave  no 
absolute  claim  :  the  company  were 
at  full  liberty  to  make  a  choice 
wherever  they  found  merit  or  ex¬ 
perience  to  justify  theil*  choice. 

O  3  '  The.se 
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These  men  whom  it  was  propo-  who  looked  upon  those  men 
sed  to  transfer,  were  to  be  depri-  the  most  jealous  eye,  must  be  av 
ved  of  live  years’  rank,  and  were  that  under  such  a  circuhnstam 
very  few  in  number,  therefore  the  the  loss  of  five  years’  rank, 
objection  against  sending  them  to  were  not  likely  tor  a  conside' 
Madras,  he  thought  groundless.  In  time,  to  obtain  any  lucrative  o 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island  they  could  As  to  the  senior  and  junior 
not  be  established,  unless  a<  ser-  chants  of  Bencoolen^  they 
vants  of  the  crown,  amenable  to  more  likely  to  come  to  Eng' 
the  company,  which  would  be  ab-  than  to  go  to  a  new  settlement 
surd  :  and  in  Ceylon  no  servant  of  Mr.  D.  Scott  said,  that  thegn 
the  company  could  stay  without  upon  which  this  bill  was  four 
seriously  injuring  those  prospects  was  the  company  had  found 
which  he  had  a  right  to  entertain,  the  expense  of  the  settlemei 
It  was  not  because  the  establish-  Bencoolen,  far  exceeded  any 
meat  ot  Bencoolen  was  subverted,  vantage  that  could  be  derived 
that  therefore  the  just,  claims  of  the  it.  He  thought  it  would  be 
servants  were  not  to  be  attendrd  hard  to  turn  off  meritorious  ser 
fo,  and  he  considered  the  object  of  of  the  company,  without  any 
this  bill  to  be  perfectly  consistent  vision  whatever. x  As  to  ser 
with  propriety  andjustice.  them  to  Ceylon,  that  had 

Mr  Me  a  cal  e  said,  that  he  had  shewn  to  be  impossible,  beside 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Johnstone  was  it  were  not,  the  salaries  in  that  i: 
only  aetuatrd  by  a  desire  to  pre-  were  so  small,  that  the  comp 
serve  the  rights  of  the  establishment  servants  would  not  go  there, 
of  Madras,  but  there  was  no  doubt  highest  salary  there  was  oniy3f 
but  the  executive  body  of  the  East-  a  year ;  but  in  the  company’! 
Jnd<a  company  were  equally  at-  vice,  a  man,  according  to  the  i 
tentivclo  those  rights.  It  was  true  her  of*  years  he  had  been  empl 
the  company  had  received  a  great  had  from  3  to  8,000  1.  a  yeai 
accession  of  territory,  and  the  court  had  been  suggested,  that  go' 
of  directors  might,  if  they  pleased,  ment  had  all  the  patronage  of 
have  made  Mysore  a  new  presi-  Ion,  and  that  the  East-India  i 
deucy,  but  they  rather  chose  to  pany  defrayed  the  expense  ol 
give  up  the  patronage  which  such  establishment  :  but  this  was 
an  act  would  have  conferred  upon  correct)  as  the  island  was  sole 
the  n,  and  to  apply  to  parliament  the  hands  of  government.  . 
in  the  manper  in  which  they  had  Mr.  Tierney  was  far  from 
now  done.  As  to  sending  the  ser-  buting  to  the  East-India  com] 
vants  to  Ceylon,  if  Mr.  Johnstone  upon  this  occasion,  any  tbin£ 
could  prevail  on  the  crown  to  give  a  job,  as  had  been  insinuated 
up  that  island  to  the  East-India  observed,  that  so  long  ago,  as  ] 
company,  it  might  be  done,  but  plans  had  been  adopted  for  redi 
jt  surelv  would  not  be  decorous,  in  the  expense  of  this  estabiishn 
the  present  instance,  to  propose  to  but  instead  of  a  redaction,  th 
send  them  to  an  island  belonging  to  pense  amounted,  in  the  year  ■] 
the  crown.  The  Prince  of  Wales’s  to  60,0001.  a  year,  and  he  si 
Island  which  had  been  mentioned,  be  glad  to  know  how  it  happe 
was  a  residency  under  the  presi-  that  since  that  time  the  ex] 
dency  of  Bengal.  Those  members  had  nearly  doubled.  He  there 
of  the  establishment  of  Madras,  though  he  congratulated  Mr. . 
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upon  this  sudden  gleam .  of  might  be  many  years  there  without 
lomy,  could  not  avoid  censuring  being  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
for  his  past  conduct:  for  he  them. 

of  opinion,  that  the  past  ex*  Mr.  W.  Dundas  explained  to  a 
e  was  most  scandalous.  He  similar  effect. 

ght  the  company’s  servants  in  The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
'oolen  were  hardly  dealt  by  in  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed 
bill,  for  at  least  they  ought  to  on  Monday. 

the  alternative  of  accepting  a  On  Thursday,  the  18th  March 
ion  to  the  amount  of  their  pre-  Mr.  Jones  commented  on  the  ex- 
salaries,  or,  ot  going  to  Ma-  penditure  and  resources  of  the  East- 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  triend  India  company  :  and  hoped  the 
'onomv,  but  he  thought  the  above  measure  was  but  the  begin- 
economy  in  such  case  was  to  ning  of  a  system  of  economy  to 
away  all  grounds  of  jealousy  rescue  the  affairs  of  the  company 
uneasiness  from  the  company  s  from  their  present  embarrassed  and 
nts  :  now,  by  adopting  this  distracted  state, 
ure,  he  was  not  sure,  that  it  The  house  being  resolved  into  a 
d  not  create  a  great  alarm  committee,  Mr.  W.  Dundas  pro- 
ig  the  persons  employed  in  posed  a  clause,  that  such  of  the 
,  because  they  might  be  re-  Bencoolen  servants  as  should  not 
:d  at  pleasure.  He  was  aware  of  wish  to  be  transferred  to  Madras, 
iffieulty  of  sending  those  per-  should  receive  a  salary  for  life" 
toC  .ylon  :  but  he  thought  equal  to  that  to  which  they  would 
difficulty  might  have  been  ob-  be  entitled  by  such  transfer,  upon 
i,  by  a  proper  understanding  which  a  long  and  desultory  con- 
sen  the  company,  and  his  ma-  versa tion  arose,  between 
s  ministers,  and  therefore  he  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  Mr.  Robert 
he  more  justified  in  thinking  Thornton,  who  opposed  the  clause, 
Lvlr  Dundas’s  plan  of  economy  and 

rather  late,  for  it  did  not  Mr.  W.  Dundas,  the  chancellor 
until  all  the  offices  in  that  of  the  exchequer,  colonel  Wood 
l  were  disposed  of.  .  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  all  spoke 

•  v V  .  Dundas  replied,  that  in  favour  of  it. 

could  be  no  objection  that  he  Mr.  G.  Vansittart  thought  it  un¬ 
aware  of,  to  allowing  the  necessary  to  make  any  parliamentary 
any  s  servants  at  Bencoolen  to  provision  on  this  subject  :  and  that 
,  it  they  preferred  it,  upon  pen-  the  matter  had  better  be  left  entirely 

to  the  management  of  the  court  of 

•  Metcalfe  begged  to  explain,  directors. 

Mr.  D.  Scott  had  said  re-  Mr.  Metcalfe  repeated  his  ob- 
ng  salaries:  which  might  lead  jections  to  the  clause,  which  he 
kouse  to  suppose  that  after  a  was  convinced  would  establish  a 
n  number  of  years  service  in  very  dangerous  precedent. 

,  the  company’s  servants  were  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
,  to  the  salaries  he  had  men-  replied,  when  the  clause  was 
'  whereas,  in  fact,  they  adopted,  and  on  Saturday  the  13th 
have  been  a  certain  nqmber  tfie  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
ars  in  India,  before  they  were  passed, 
ed  to  hold  places:  but  they 

'  '*04 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Discussion'  in  tie  Bouse  of  Commons  on  the  Distilleries ,  and  the  Policy 
encouraging  them  in  the  Use  of  M classes — Debates  on  the  Assize  of  Breat 
Debates  on  the  Poor  Laws  —  Restriction  on  the  Bank  —  Debates  on  i 
Subject — Debate  on  the  Cultivation  of  Trinidad , 

TN  t,be  beginning  of  the  session  the  distilleries  in  no  year  exeee 
[some  topics  of  political  economy  300,000  quarters,  or  at  most  < 
were  discussed  at  length,  particu-  twentieth  of  the  whole  prodt 
larly  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  This  surely  was  an  ample  refota 
use  of  melasses  in  the  distilleries j  that  the  distilleries  were  the  i 
the  mode  of  regulating  the  assize  cause  of  the  dearth  and  high  p 
of  bread  ;  and  the  poor  laws. —  of  corn,  though  fraudulently 
As  the  session  advanced,  the  re-  sumed  as  such,  and  such  again  tl 
striction  on  the  bank  was  renewed  ;  was  every  symptom  apparent  i 
*md  afterwards  a  debate  took  place  to  warrant  belief  would  be  the 
relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the  if  the  encouragement  was  dis< 
ceded  islands,  which  in  part  invol-  'tinued  from  the  distillation  of 
ved  the  grand  question  so  often  lasses.  In  order,  however,  to 
agitated  concerning  the  slave  trade,  viate  all  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
All  these  we  shall  include  in  one  home  distillers,  it  was  his  obje< 
chapter,  as  there  is  not  any  other  confine  to  them  only  the  privi 
topic  with  which  any  of  them  would  of  distilling  from  melasses,  am 
so  properly  class.  collecting  the  duty  thereon  f 

On  Tuesday,  the  24th  Novem-  wort  or  small  wines,  at  thir 
ber,  the  house  of  co'mmons  in  a  pence  halfpenny  the  gallon, 
committee  on  the  melasses  distillery  melasses  spirit  would  stand  on  a 
bill,  with  that  of  corn-spirit,  rated  ir 

Mr.  Vansittart  urged  the  neces-  same  way  at  eleven  pence  halfp< 
sity  of  continuing  to  encourage  the  the  gallon.  He  concluded  by  mo 
distillery  of  spirits  for  home  con-  a  resolution  accordingly, 
sumption  from  melasses  :  in  order  Mr.  Dent  approved  the  re! 
to  do  away  the  erroneous  prejudice  tion,  but  feared  it  was  a  mea 
whTch  obtained  in  public  opinion  not  sufficiently  strong  to  meet 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  barley  evil  in  its  full  extent.  He  fe 
of  the  country  was  consumed  by  the  if  the  legislature  did  not  for  a 
distilleries,  and  that  thus,  even  in  the  suspend  still  further  the  corn  d 
most  plentiful  seasons,  the  prices  of  lery,  and  adopt  some  effectual  i 
bread-corn  were  raised  to  a  pitch  sure  to  check  the  advances  of 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor,  nopoly  before  the  strides  bee 
Than  this  prejudice  nothing  could  too  formidable,  we  should  £ 
be  more  erroneous ;  for  it  appeared  risk  all  the  evils  of  a  fictitious  i 
to  the  committee  of  that  house,  ap-  city,  notwithstanding  the  teet 
pointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes  and  rarely  precedented  ftbund 
of  the  high  prices  of  provisions  in  of  the  late  harvest  and  our 
1799,  that  the  crop  of  barley  in  storation  to  amity  and  open  c 
Great-Britain,  in  a  year  of  ordinary  merce  with  all  the  ports  of 
plenty,  was  five  millions  of  quarters,  world. 

put  of  which  the  consumption  of  Lord  Glenbervie,  trusted  tha 


% 
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isures  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
isittart,  first,  a  bill  to  prevent 
exportation  of  com  or  potatoes ; 
secondly,  the  resolution  now 
>re  the  committee,  joined  to  the 
■edy  we  should  possess  in  ourcom- 
•ce  with  other  nations,  would  al- 
ither  amount  to  a  completecoun- 
ctive  upon  any  such  schemes  as 
,  Dent,  however  justly,  seemed 
spprehend.  He  confirmed  the 
iryation  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  that 
consumption  of  the  distilleries 
not  amount  to  a  twentieth  part 
he  whole  produce  of  barley,  and 
:erely  wished  that  the  evidence 
ue  the  committee  on  that  sub- 
,  and  their  report  thereon,  were 
ited  separately  and  sent  forth  to 
world,  as  an  authentic  refuta- 
i  to  a  pretence  so  grossly  falla¬ 
ls. 

'he  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
fitted  that  popular  prejudices 
tainly  did  exist  upon  this  subject: 

he  thought  the  house  would 
rcely  proceed  to  legislate  upon  a 
judice,  and  to  interfere  with  com- 
rce,  rather  than  puffer  that  pre¬ 
ice  to  refute  itself ;  and  to  coun- 
ict  the  evil  it  was  calculated  to 
mote,  adopting  measures  more 
e  and  more  effectual  than  those 
coercive  interference  with  the 
iciples  of  trade,  which  would 
ays  find  their  own  lev-el.  For 
i  purpose,  the  measures  brought 
ward  by  Mr.  Vansittart  were 
remely  well  calculated,  and  he 
1  no  doubt  that  a  regulation  of  a 
manent  nature  on  this  head  with 
sister  country,  a  point  wisely 
:  open  for  future  discussion  by 
;  act  of  union,  might  also  be 
)pted  with  mutual  advantage  to 
h.  Barley  in  Ireland,  was  so 
-ap,  as  to  encourage  both  the 
ol  and  illegal  distillers  of-  that 
intry  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
vantage  of  a  preference  :  the  na- 
al  consequences  of  which,  must 


be,  that  the  distilleries  of  England 
would  have  their  interests  exposed  to 
the  importation  of  spirits  from  Ire¬ 
land  by  smuggling,  as  well  as  fair 
trade.  Whereas,  if  we  imported 
the  com  instead  of  the  spirit ,  the 
English  distiller  would  enjoy  the  fair 
advantage  of  home  trade,-  and  be 
able,  in  the  importation  of  a  cheaper 
grain  from  Ireland,  to  counteract 
the  exorbitance  E>f  the  British  mo¬ 
nopolist.  A  reciprocal  arrangement 
of  this  kind  would  mutually  bene¬ 
fit  both  countries. 

Mr.  Dent  replied,  and  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  rejoined, 
when  the  resolution  was  put,  and. 
carried  in  the  affirmative. 

On  Wednesday,  the  pth  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  report  of  the  bill  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  wheat  in  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  spirits  in  Ireland  being 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Alexander, 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  he  understood  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  some  gentlemen  to  move 
for  the  extension  of  the  prohibition 
to  other  articles  than  wheat,  and 
that  they  opposed  the  bill,  not  for 
what  it  enacted,  but  for  what  it 
omitted  to  mention :  he  could  not 
however  consent  to  this  extension  ; 
oats  were  not  used  in  the  distillery 
here,  nor  in  Scotland,  and  the  *6nly 
use  that  could  be  served  by  restrain¬ 
ing  the  use  of  oats  in  the  distillery  in 
Ireland  would  be  to  facilitate  the 
importation  of  them  into  Scotland. 
There  they  constituted  a  principal 
article  of  the  food  of  the  natives, 
but  in  Ireland  the  common  people 
lived  chiefly  upon  potatoes,  and 
when  they  indulged,  in  bread,  they 
eat  bread  made  of  wheat.  But  in 
Scotland  at  present,  the  price  of 
oatmeal  was  almost  as  low  as  could 
be  wished.  A  labourer  was  .there 
thought  to  be  well  off,  if  he  could 
earn  a  peck  a  day,  just  now  while 
he  received  eighteen  or  twenty 
pence,  he  bought  his  meal  at  twelve 
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or  fourteen  pence.  If  the  whole  distil¬ 
lation  were  thrown  upon  barley,  the 
worst  consequences  might  follow. 
Great  difficulties  arose  from  the 
price  of  grain  in  Ireland  being  be¬ 
low  the  price  here,  but  above  the 
exportation  price.  By  the  act  of 
union  no  distinction  was  authorised 
between  spirits  from  melasses,  and 
spirits  from  com,  so  that  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  allowed  any  advantages, 
the  Irish  nation  might  complain 
that  thejr  manufactures  were  im¬ 
properly  discouraged.  The  effect  of 
stopping  the  distilleries  altogether 
would  be  to  insure  illegal  distillation 
to  an  immense  amount  both  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  and  to  insure  the 
importation  of  vast  quantities  of 
smuggled  spirits  from  the  continent. 
He  trusted  that  these  difficulties 
would  be  removed,  and  that  a  bet¬ 
ter  system  would  be  introduced,  by 
which  the  price  of  grain  would 
be  equalized  all  over  the  empire. 
We  ought  to  forget  that  Ireland  is 
separated  from  us  by  the  ocean, 
former  prejudices  should  now  sub¬ 
side,  and  the  produce  of  the  two 
countries  go  to  the  reciprocal  as¬ 
sistance  of  each  other.  He  had 
bestowed  upon  the  subject  his  best 
attention,  and  he  had  now  stated 
the  tesult  of  his  enquiries.  He  then 
recapitulated  hi-s  arguments  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying  tha  t  on  these  grounds 
he  thought  there  ought  to  be  no 
provision  in  the  bill  for  extending 
its  operation,  and  if  be  heard  no 
ifesh  objection  stated  to  it,  he 
should  wish  it  tb  pass  in  its  present 
state. 

Mr.  Dent  contended  that  the 
scarcity  had  all  along  been  fictitious, 
and  that  the  effect  of  opening  the 
distilleries,  would  be  to  give  the 
monopolizers  an  opportunity  to  carry 
on  with  success  their  detestable  de¬ 
signs.  He  said  he  was  aware  that 
there  were  fed  annually  at  the  dis¬ 
tilleries  41,251  hogs,  and  that  being 


bought  at  twelve  stone,  and  sold 
eighteen  ;  there  were  thus  annual 
produced  741,8\6  stone  of  hog 
meat  worth  11 1,273  1.  8s.  Od.  Bs 
still  this  was  not  enough  to  con 
pensate  for  the  consumption. 
247,000  quarters  of  barley,  and  tl 
actual  consumption  he  consider? 
but  a  small  part  of  the  bad  effects 
be  apprehended.  When  the  di 
tilleries  were  allowed  to  work, 
was  impossible  to  prevent  whe; 
itself  from  being  used  in  them.  Ti 
corn  laws  as  they  at  present  stoo< 
were  very  bad,  and  unless  th< 
were  speedily  corrected,  the  cow 
try  must  for  ever  continue  to  gro£ 
under  the  miseries  of  artificial  f 
mine. 

Mr.  Vansiltart  said  a  few  word 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqm 
explained.  Mr. William  Dundas.pl 
served,  that  from  the  comparati' 
price  of  labour,  and  oatmeal*  whi( 
was  the  principal  sustenance  of  ti 
labouring  poor  in  Scotland,  no  it 
jury,  whatever  was,  in  his  min 
to  be  apprehended  to  that  part  1 
the  country  from  opening  the  coi 
distilleries.  He  believed  it  wou 
be  allowed  that  oatmeal  was  as  c be/c 
as  it  could  reasonably  be  wishes 
consistently  with  the  welfare  of  U 
common  people,  and  that  of  tl 
farmer,  who,  if  the  price  shou 
fall  lower,  would  be  discourage 
from  pursuing  that  species  of  agr 
culture  on  which  depended  tl 
support  of  the  labourer  in'  succe 
sive  years. 

Mr.  Dent  said  a  few  words  in  e: 
planation. 

Mr.  Corry,  in  corroboration  1 
what  had  fallen  from  the  chancell* 
of  the  exchequer,  observed,  that  tl 
unparalleled  abundance  of  the  la 
harvest  in  Ireland  had  reduced  ti 
price  of  grain  there  to  a  rate,  whic 
rendered  it  utterly  impracticable  1 
prevent  distillation  from  corn  clar 
destinely,  if  not  openly  and  legal! 

an 
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d  the re-fore  to  continue  the  pro-  be  laid  on  the  table,  but  he  should 
tition  of  the  legal  distiller  any  request  thht  the  subject  should  be 
32er,  would  be  only  to  do  him  a  fully  investigated,  and  that  some 

inous  injury,  and  to  defraud  the  very  early  day,  previous  to  the  re¬ 

venue  ot  the  important  sums,  cess,  should  be  appointed  for  that 
lich  must  be  made  up  in  some  purpose. 

ape  by  new  burdens  upon  the  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
untry,  to  answer  the  exigencies  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  deprecate 
the  state  :  but  it  would  by  no  the  discussion  sought  by  Mr.  Bur- 
sans  prevent  the  clandestine  ap-  ton  j  but  it  was  rather  strange  that 
cation  of  grain  to  the  distilleries,  no  such  investigation  had  been  sug- 
,t  expose  the  health  and  morals  of  gested  for  the  last  five  weeks,  du- 

e  people  to  injury,  in  the  con-  ring  which  , it  had  been  understood 

mption  of  a  cheaper  and  a  worse  that  it  was  intended  to  allow  the 
juor  than  the  legal  distiller  pro-  distillers  to  resume  the  use  of  grain. 
Lced.  To  permit  the  distillery  in  It  was  his  intention  on  Monday  to 
:her  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  move  an  adjournment  to  a  distant 
e  other,  was  contrary  to  tire  spirit  day  ;  yet  if  any  gentleman  wished 
that  legislative  union  which  was  that  the  petitions  on  the  table  should 
tended  to  consolidate  the  interests,  be  taken  into  consideration  on  that 
e  habits,  and  the  affections  of  both  day,  he  had  no  objection  to  go  into 
►untries.  He  sincerely  wished  to  them,  and  would  come  down  ready 
e  established  between  the  countries  to  state  the  motives  which  operated 
at  accommodating  system  of  inter-  on  his  mind  upon  this  occasion,  and 
rnnge  of  grain,  by  which  the  which  were  the  result  of  much  de- 
iperabundar.ee  of  either  might  be  liberation  ;  yet  he  trusted  he  would 
ought  in  aid  to  the  wants  of  the  not  be  found  so  pertinaciously  to 
her  ;  a  system  which,  he  was  adhere  to  every  opinion  of  his  own, 
ire,  must  be  fraught  with  most  as  to  subject  himself  to  the  impu- 
aportant  advantages  to  both.  tation  of  presumption  or  selbsuffi- 

Mr.  Robson  decidedly  opposed  ciency. 

te  opening  of  the  distillery  from  Mr.  Peters  after  complimenting 
rain,  which,  he  was  sure,  operated  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for 
lost  materially  to  enhance  the  price  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he 
f  corn,  and  the  food  of  the  poor.  ffad  expressed  his  intentions,  seemed 

After  some  further  conversation  to  think  it  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
etween  Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  Dent,  minds  of  the  public  by  a  full  dis- 
lr.  Hiley  Addington,  and  Mr,  cession  of  the  subject,  and  there- 
obson  (who  was  called  to  order)  fore  mentioned  Monday, 
le  clause  of  amendment  for  render-  After  some  observations  by  the 
tg  the  bill  liable"  to  repeal  or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
mendment  at  any  time,  during  the  Mr.  Burton,  the  petition  was  ordered 
sssion,  was  agreed  to.  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  Mr.  Burton 

On  Friday,  the  11th  December,  gave  notice  that  he  should  on  Mon¬ 
dr.  Burton  presented  a  petition  from  day  move  that  the  house  should 
he  corporation  of  the  city  of  Ox-  take  into  consideration  the  several 
3rd,  praying  the  continuance  of  the  petitions  on  the  table,  relative  to 
ct  prohibiting  the  use  of  corn  in  the  use  of  corn  in  the  distilleries, 
he  distilleries :  and'  said  that  he  Mr.  Bragge  presented  a  petition 
hould  not  confine  himself  merely  from  the  corporation  of  Bristol,  of 
P  a  motion  that  this  petition  should  the  same  nature  with  the  latter  : 

4  1  which 
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•which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Petitions  were  offered  to  the  same 
purport  from  certain  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool,  and  from  the  bailiffs  and 
burgesses  of  Ludlow,  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  informality,  they 
were  rejected. 

Colonel  Wood,  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  the  proposed  dis¬ 
cussion,  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  barley  used  in  the  distiller)',  in 
the  year  previous  to  the  stoppage, 
in  order  to  enable  the  house  to  de¬ 
cide  what  effect  that  quantity  is 
likely  to  have  upon  the  price  of 
grain.  If  such  an  account  could 
be  conveniently  made  out  by  Mon¬ 
day,  he  should  move  for  its  produc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.VansittartsaicI  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  procure  such  an  account  by 
Monday  :  but  the  house  might  have 
authentic  information  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  from  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  op  the  high  pirice  of  provi¬ 
sions,  in  the  evidence  contained  in 
that  report  of  a  commissioner  of  the 
excise. 

On  Monday,  the  14th  December, 
Mr.  Burton  agreeably  to  the  notice 
he  had  given  on  Friday  moved,  first, 
that  the  title  of  the  existing  act  be 
now  read;  and  also  the  titles  of  the 
several  petitions  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Burton  then  went  at  some 
length  into  the  subject,  and  made 
many  observations  which  were  mere¬ 
ly  a  recapitulation  of  those  made  on 
Friday  by  himself  and  other  gentle¬ 
men,  tending  to  prove,  that  the 
measure  of  opening  the  corn  distil¬ 
leries,  expected  to  take  place  on 
thei  1st  January,  1802,  was  the  sole 
cause  and  pretence  of  the  unparal¬ 
leled  high  price  of  bread  ;  and  the 
unaccountable  rise  on  the  price  of 
bread-corn  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
To  prevent  then  the  repetition  of 
those  calamities,  which  in  the  last 
two  years  had  been  visited  on  the 


industrious  poor,  with  all  the  hon 
and  fatalities  of  famine  (for,  by 
reports  of  medical  men  in  every  j 
of  the  country,  who  attended  the 
it  appeared,  that  of  those  who  di 
two-thirds  met  their  untimely  : 
from  disorders  arising  out  of 
scantiness  of  food)  he  hoped 
house  wduld  interfere,  and  by 
adoption  of  a  remedy  within  tl 
power,  and  so  congenial  to  the 
nerai  sense  of  the  country,  prev 
the  further  growth  of  an  evil  so 
pidly  tending  to  all  its  former  exc 
The  first  argument  upon  which 
opponents  of  this  measure  insi< 
was,  that  the  proportion  of  bai 
Consumed  by  the  distilleries  in  . 
gland  was  too  trivial,  in  compari 
with  the  produce  of  the  soil,  ,to 
feet  the  prices  of  grain,  being  bu 
average  of  from  250,000  to  30G,< 
quarters  per  annum.  Thd  prof 
tion  of  200,000  quarters  for  S< 
land,  would  make  the  whole  500, < 
quartets,  ^hich,  upon  fair  calci 
ticn,  was  acknowledged  to  be 
equate  in  the  produce  of  bread 
360,000  quarters  of  wheat.  No 
quarter  of  wheat  was  estimated 
competent  sustenance  for  one  n 
for  12  months  in  bread  ;  and  t 
would  the  means  of  giving  supf 
in  wholesome  food  to  360,000  of 
majesty’s  subjects,  for  a  whole  y 
be  sacrificed  to  the  production  ( 
pernicious  article,  equally  ruin 
to  morals  and  to  health.  It  had  b 
asserted  that  barley  did  not  form 
any  considerable  degree,  the  foo( 
the  working  poor :  this,  however 
knew  to  be  unfounded,  for  in 
west  of  England,  and  several  of 
northern  and  midland  counties,  t 
ley  was  the  principal  ingredient 
bread  for  the  poor,  and  conside 
by  them  as  the  most  nutritious  gt 
for  food.  Another  proposition  t 
had  been  named  as  a  counterac' 
to  the  evil  he  complained  of,  was 
enlighten  the  public  mind  upon  ' 

subj< 
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3 ct,  by  publishing  that  report  of 
committee  on  the  high  price  of 
isions,  which  states  the  real  quan- 
af  bariey  consumed  by  the  dis- 
ies.  This  had  been  already  done, 
.igh  all  the  newspapers,  without 
t,  The  next  argument  was,  that 
revenue  df  the  country  would 
laterally  injured  5  but  it  should 
considered,  that  whatever  de- 
don  the  revenue  might  sustain 
1  the  temporary  suspension  of 
iistilleries,  would  be  nearly  com¬ 
ated  by  the  increased  consump- 
of  the  breweries,  and  the  defi- 
cy  on  this  head  more  than  am- 
nade  up  by  the  import  duties  on 
ign  spirits.  Another  argument 
eted  to  the  measure  was,  that  it 
Id  tend  to  promote  clandestine 
llery  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
,  and  the  smuggling  of  spirits 
England,  and  consequently  that 
distillery  could  not  be  sus- 
3ed  in  one  without  being  so 
II.  He  knew  no  arrangement, 
ever,  so  desirable,  as  by  this 
ns  the  price  of  barley  in  those 
itries  would  be  lowered,  which 
Id  consequently  facilitate  their 
ortation  in  this,  and  thus  effec- 
ly  counteract  the  very  mischief 
plained  of.  The  only  species  of 
tation,  which  he  conceived  com- 
nt  to  remedy  the  distresses  of  the 
ic,  was  to  prohibit  the  distillery 
a  grain  so  often  as  it  should  ex- 
1  a  certain  reasonable  price.  He 
rly  disclaimed  every  thing  like 
hty  to  the  distillers  :  he  believed 
n  to  be  a  numerous,  opulent,  re- 
:table,  and  honourable  body  of 
1  i  and  he  gave  them  the  highest 
lit,  for  spontaneously  stopping 
r  own  distilleries  at  a  time  of 
lie  distress,  when  they  conceived 
1  a  proceeding  would  be  advan- 
ious  to  the  community.  He  had 
views  to  advantage  any  set  of 
1  by  injuring  the  distillers:  his 
:  object  was  to  do  away  the  pre= 


tence,  which  the  distilleries  would 
afford,  for  enhancing  immediately 
the  price  of  grain,  and  to  prevent,  at 
such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  the  mis¬ 
application  of  500,000  quarters  ,of 
corn  from  the  food  of  the  multitude, 
to  the  manufacture  of  a  poison  to 
their  health  and  morals,  which  with¬ 
in  the  last  two  years  had  contributed 
in  the  most  alarming  degree  to  the 
destruction  of  one,  and  the  depravity 
of  the  other.  The  inordinate  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  amongst  the  lower 
orders,  had  become  a  gigantic  evil. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  his 
hope,  that  the  measure  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  the  corn  distillers,  which  had 
already  proved  so  salutary,  would  be 
further  continued  ;  and  by  moving 
for  leave  to  biing  in  a  bill  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Peters  seconded  the  motion, 
agreeing  at  the  same  time  that  the 
present  higji  price  of  corn,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  distilleries,  did  not 
arise  from  the  quantity  they  con¬ 
sumed,  butfrom  the  expectation  of  the 
farmers  that  they  would  be  opened. 

Mr.  Dent  agreed  with  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton,  that  the  distillers  had  an  alter¬ 
native  in  the  use  of  melasses,  and  he 
agreed,  that  if  melasses  produced  a 
less  palatable  spirit  than  corn,  the 
consumption  must  be  less  of  course, 
and  the  revenue  consequently  fall 
off.  But  this  was  not,  ‘uy  his  mind, 
a  consideration  to  warrant  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  prohibition  :  the 
whole  revenue  stated  do  arise  from 
the  corn  distillery  was  laid  but  at 
500,000 1  ,  and  he  would  appeal  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  chancellor  of 
"the  exchequer,  and  that  of  the  house, 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  put 
such  a  sum  in  competition  with  the 
sense  of  tire  country,  or  whether  it 
was  paramount  to  the  content  and 
welfare  of  .the  community  in  any 
question.  He  epneiuded  by  giving 
his  support  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Smith  opposed  at  some  length 
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the  observations  and  arguments  of 
Mr.  Burton  $  and  asserted,  however 
paradoxical  it  might  seem,  that  ex* 
actly  in  proportion  as  it  was  wished 
to  discourage  the  use  of  spirits,  so 
ought  the  corn  distillery  to  be  en¬ 
couraged.  The  corn  distillers  of 
England  paid  about  one  million  of 
duty  annually,  but  he  would  venture 
to  assert,  that  of  all  the  millions 
which  contributed  to  the  public  re¬ 
venue  of  the  country,  this  was  the 
one  that  came  into  the  exchequer 
with,  the  least  trouble  or  expense  to 
the  state,  and  on  the  fairest  and  most 
honourable  principles.  It  was  the 
duty  and  the  interest  of  the  state  to 
encourage  and  protect  the  men  who 
acted  thus  fairly.  It  was  not  a  very 
likely  supposition  that  the  people  of 
this  country  would  totally  abandon 
spirituous  liquors  5  on  the  contrary, 
they  would  have  them,  come  from 
where  they  might ;  and  if  they  were 
not  supplied  from  the  corn  distille- 
ies  of  England,  they  would  from 
those  of  Holland,  or  the  spirit  dis¬ 
tilleries  of  other  countries,  and  un¬ 
less  the  honourable  gentleman  could 
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shew  that  foreign  gin,  or  brandy,  or 
rum,  or  melasses  spirit,  were  less 
pernicious,  or  less  apt  to  intoxicate 
than  British  corn  spirit,  the  health 
and  morality  of  his  argument  must 
fall  to  the  ground  :  and  therefore,  if 
spirits  must  be  consumed  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  encouragemen  t  was  due  to  the 
British  distiller,  who  fairly  paid  the 
duties  on  his  commodity.  In  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Burton’s  argument,  he 
would  support  the  distillers  upon  the 
grounds  of  both  expediency  andjus.- 
tice  :  he  thought,  with  the  honour¬ 
able  member,  that  the  distillers  were 
opulent  and  respectable  men ;  not 
respectable  merely  on  account  of 
their  large  capitals,  but  because  they 
vested  these  capitals  in  a  manufac¬ 
ture  beneficial  to  their  country,  and 
advantageous  to  the  revenue,  which 


they  fairly  and  honourably  paid, 
had  already  stated,  that  if  the  < 
cu instances  of  the  country  were  si 
as  to  require  the  stoppage  of  the  < 
tilleries,  they  certainly  ought  to  g 
way,  and  die  distillers  had  a] re 
proved  they  would,  by  a  volunt 
suspension,  when  public  neces 
required  it.  They  had  cheerfi 
sacrificed  their  interest  to  the  pi 
lie,  when  occasion  called  for  t 
sacrifice,  and  the  public,  in  reti 
owed  them  protection  and  supp 
He  concluded,  by  expressing 
firm  belief  that  die  whole  of 
prejudice  arose  from  idle  clarnc 
and  voted  against  the  motion.  . 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  his  incli 
tion  was  very  strongly  against  tak 
off  the  prohibition  from  die  dh 
leries.  He  however,  by  no  me 
thought  that  arguments  drawn  fi 
the  revenue  ought  to  have  no  web 
The  sum  of  money  requisite  for 
public  service  must  be  raised,  an 
one  article  ceased  to  furnish  its 
customed  proportion,  an  imposil 
must  be  laid  upon  another.  r, 
quantity  of  spirits  distilled  from  t 
lasses  would  be  very  great,  and 
amount  of  the  duties  would  be  c 
siderable  from  increased  impo: 
tion.  He  did  not  diink  much  wei 
attached  to  the  argument  drawn  fi 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  the  < 
tillers.  In  1/90',  a  stop  had  b 
put  to  distillation  of  every  kind, 
now  they  were  allowed  to  distil  ft 
sugar  and  melasses  to  any  amot 
In  this  way,  he  understood,  t 
might  employ  their  premises  and  i 
chinery  wi  ll  almost  equal  advanta 
and,  at  any  rate,  their  interests  w 
not  to  be  put  in  competition  v 
the  interests  of  the  public.  1 
grand  question  appeared  to  hin 
be,  whether  continuing  the  act  w;n 
not  have  the  effect  to  lower  the  pi 
of  bread-corn  ?  Barley  was  not 
nerally  an  article  of  food,  but  in 
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arcity  many  districts  had  had 
ie  to  it,  and  it  was  highly  de- 
tliat  they  should  meet  with 
ncement  to  return  to  their 
diet.  He  was  told  that  a 
art  of  the  barley  used  in  Scot- 
as  shipped  from  the  port  of 
i :  if  the  distilleries  were  now 
,  the  whole  of  that  quantity 
2  bought  immediately,  and  the 
ipon  the  market  must  be  pro- 
,  at  a  time  too,  when  the  price 
year  would  be  pitched.  It 
d  very  strongly  with  him,  that 
ho  had  the  commodity  to  dis- 
.  were  influenced  much  more 
ing,  than  by  any  argument 
ted  to  their  understandings; 
it  though  they  were  told  the 
y  used  in  the  distilleries  was 
still  they  would  avail  them- 
f  the  pretext  to  raise  the  price. 
;ibn  was  the  grand  principle 
fixed  the  price  of  different 
►dities.  If  it  was  believed  that 
tad  been  a  small  defalcation  in 
p,  the  price  of  grain  rose  pro- 
ly.  Although  the  alarm  prov- 
indless,  the  evil  was  not  ob- 
for  when  the  price  was  raised, 
with  difficulty  reduced,  and  a 
mt  being  set  for  exorbitant 
Is,  they  were  afterwards  more 
submitted  to.  In  1795  and 
the  distilleries  were  shut,  and 
ce  ol  barley  was  lower  than 
ent,  being  in  the  one  instance 
5,  and  in  the  other  37  shil- 
If  they  were  allowed  to  work 
now,  it  was  declaring  to  the 
that  we  acquiesced  in  the  pre- 
ice,  and  all  hopes  of  lowering 
died.  Many  arguments  had 
ated,  but  it  appeared  to  him, 
e  only  question  was,  whether 
iple  were  to  use  spirits  which 
Jty,  or  spirits  which  paid  none, 
difference  of  price  be  so  great 
lesent  an  irresistible  tempfa- 
srauggle,  the  distilleries  being 
the  distilleries  being  open. 
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must  not  this  temptation  be  equally 
irresistible  ?  He  cautioned  the  house 
to  consider,  that  if  the  prices  of  grain 
should  rise,  ffom  whatever  cause, 
the  people  would  ascribe  the  rise  to 
this  measure,  sanctioned  by  the  le¬ 
gislature;  he  considered  it  to  be  out* 
true  policy,  to  abstain  most  anxious¬ 
ly  from  the  unnecessary  consumption 
of  every  thing  which  might  be  con¬ 
verted  to  the  food  of  man.  On 
every  account  he  thought  that  the 
legislature  ought  to  proceed  with 
caution,  and  before  coming  to  a  re¬ 
solution  of  such  consequence,  the 
House  ought 'to  wait  till  after  the 
holidays.  The  distilleries  might  thus 
be  opened,  if  it  was  judged  expe¬ 
dient,  but  it  would  be  too  late  to 
stop  them  with  any' effect. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  reply  insisted,  that  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  prohibiting  the  distillation 
from  corn,  cbuld  not  be  supplied 
from  any  other  source.  During  the 
last  year,  things  had  been  upon  the 
footing  recommended  by  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend,  and  the  defalcation 
in  the  amount  of  the  duties  was  not 
less  than  500,0001.  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  spirits  from  abroad  had  been 
increased,  and  the  duties  upon  this 
additional  importation  amounted  to 
100,0001.  But,  allowing  that  to  be 
deducted,  there  was  a  positive  loss 
to  the  public  of  400,000 1.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  distillers  were  ma¬ 
terial  sufferers  by  prohibiting  the 
distillation  from  grain,  even  though 
the  distillation  from  melasses  should 
be  encouraged  :  he  allowed  the  dis¬ 
tillers  had  not  complained,  but  it 
was  not  from  being  insensible  of  in¬ 
jury.  There  certainly  was  a  point 
when  restrictions  beeame  necessary, 
but  to  fix  it  was  impossible  :  it  did 
not  depend  absolutely  upon  the  price 
of  the  article,  but  its  price  compared 
with  the  quantity  in  store,  and  that 
again  with  the  abundance  of  other 
kinds  of  provisions.  That  the .  d-is- 
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tHleries  had  been  stopped,  when  bar-  bat  the  arguments  used  by  h 
fey  was  at  any  particular  price,  was  those  who  supported  him,  1 
no  argument  that  they  ought  to  be  shew  the  propriety  of  stopp 
stopped  when  barley,  at  any  subse-  distilleries  altogether  through 
quent  time,  rose  higher.  In  regard  whole  united  kingdom.  .H 
to  the  petitions  alluded  to>  he  allow-  therefore  examine  some  of  th 
ed  that  the  petitioners  were  highly  soilings,  in  which  he  littli 
respectable,  but  it  must  be  recol-  than  recapitulated  what  he  1 
lected  that  they  lived  in  distant  parts  on  former  occasions  :  and  sta 
of  the  country,  where  they  had  not  the  unlicensed  stills  were  act 
an  opportunity  of  attending  to  the  work  in  great  numbers,  and 
interests  of  all  concerned  :  and  he  most  shocking  outrages  ha 
surely  did  not  derogate  from  their  committed  upon  the  revem 
good  sense,  when  he  said,  that  they  cers  attempting  to  seize  them, 
could  not  be  in  possession  of  that  the  lower  orders  lived  in  c< 
mass  of  information  enjoyed  by  the  and  when  large  quantities  of 
house  of  commons,  and  that  therefore,  from  the  low  price  were  cor 
they  were  less  able  tojudgeofsuch  ex-  in  unlicensed  distilleries, 
tensive  operations.  Somegentlemen  would  be  the  policy  of  dee 
■  had  said  that  these  petitions  origi-  juring  the  farmer,  the  land 
nated  from  prejudice.  To  prejudices  and  the  fair  distiller  ?  It  hi 
even  lie  was  inclined  to  pay  atten-  suggested,  from  a  quarter  de 
tion.  There  were  opinions  among  of  the  highest  respect  (Sir  Jo. 
the  people  of  England,  called  preju-  neil)  that  the  restraint  ougi 
dices,  which  he  hoped  would  never  extended  to  the  distillation  o: 
be  eradicated.  There'  were  others  from  oats.  If  it  was  meant 
entitled  to  respect,  and  which  he  to  reduce  the  price  to  that  at 
should  always  reckon  it  a  happiness  they  might  be  exported,  a  gi 
to  humour.  But  when  these  opi-  justice  would  be  done  to  th 
n ions  regarded  a  subiect  like  this,  holder  of  Ireland  and  of  So 
the  legislature  had  done  its  duty  but,  in  fact,  the  measure  wc 
when  it  had  carefully  examined  nugatory,  and  the  price  cot 
them.  Afrer  a  short  digression,  the  be  forced  down.  Ireland  a 
•object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  such  facilities  to  clandestine 
-it  was  not  the  interest  of  distillers  iation,  that  the  farmer  woulc 
-  to  make  use  of  wheat,  the  right  ho-  readier  market,  and  a  high? 
nourahle  gentleman  said,  he  held  in  at  home.  In  the  remote  parti 
his  hand  an  account  on  which  he  country,  if  the  licensed  dis 
could  implicitly  rely,  shewing  the  were  shut,  smuggling  would 
•  prices  of  grain  in  theXondon  mar-  ried  on  to  the  most  alarming  a, 
ket  for  the  last  two  months.  From  and  that  spirit  would  be  fc 
that  it  appeared  that  wheat  had  risen  which  all  good  men  so  mu 
-a  little,  but  that  barley  had  rather  plored.  The  bad  effepts  of  spi 
fallen  :  and  that  it  was  higher  be-  liqtiors  was  in  proportion  to  t 
fuse  the  subject  began  to  be  consi-  vious  disposition  of  those  whe 
'derCtlihan  now,  when  a  belief  seem-  them.  It  likewise  ought  n< 
ed  to  prevail,  that  the  act  would  be  be  forgotten  that  the  refust 
•allowed  to  expire.  The  object  of  these  unlicensed  distilleries  w£ 
•Mr.  jflufton  was  certainly  very  laud-  .plerely  lost.  In  the  wild  dist 
able, to  restrain  within -proper  bounds  Ireland  it  might  sometimes 
'’the  price  of  the  necessaries  of-iife :  plied  to  the  feeding  of  swii 
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tie,  bat  never  with  such  advan- 
;e  as  when  the  distiller  was  a  man 
large  capital,  and  without  fear  of 
ection.  After  a  statement  of  the 
;cts  of  stopping  the  distilleries 
e,  and  allowing  them  to  go  on  in 
land,  he  came  to  the  conclusion, 
t  they  must  be  stopped,  or  a  How¬ 
to  go  on  all  oyer  the  united  king- 
a.  The  only  benefit  to  be  de- 
;d  from  stopping,  would  be  to 
vent,  from  being  use,d  in  the  dis- 
iry,  a  small  quantity  of  grain, 
ich  could  have  no  effect  upon  the 
:e.  From  authority,  on  which  the 
it  perfect  reliance  might  be  pla- 
,  he  was  informed,  that  probably 
more  than  10,000  quarters  of 
:ey  would  now  be  wanted  by  the 
iilers,  in  addition  to  what  they 
already  .purchased,  and  that  their 
1  consumption  for  the  year  would 
exceed  160,000.  Barley  bread 
ainly  was  not  generally  used,  and 
;e  who  were  fond  of  it,  might 
have  it  for  sixpence-halfpenny  a 
rtern-ioaf.  After  again  propc- 
;  as  a  remedy  for  all  our  evils,  a 
age  in  the  system  of  the  com- 
ce  of  grain  between  this  country 
Ireland  3  he  did  not  see  how  the 
;sure  could  be  opposed  in  Great- 
ain.  If  we  gro^- enough  for  our 
1  consumption,  we  need  be  under 
tpprehensions  from  importation, 
tf  we  did  not,  there  surely  would 
o  comparison  between  supplying 
deficiencies  from  Ireland,  and 
1  foreign  countries.  At  so  late 
fiod,he  thought  this  motion  par¬ 
ity  exceptionable.  The  right 
ourahle  gentleman  then  delivered 
arm  panegyric  upon  the  malt 
Hers,  and  concluded  by  giving 
negative  to  the  question,  before 
house. 

-dr.  Robson  rose  to  support 
motion.  He  contended  that 
greatest  mischief  would  result 
n  opening  the  distilleries.  He 
^02.  -  •  , 


used  several  arguments  in  support 
of  his  assertion,  the  principal  of 
which  was,  the  continued  high  price 
of  provisions.  He  was,  therefore, 
decidedly  against  the  measure  of 
opening  the  distilleries  from  malt. 

Mr.  Manning  spoke  on  the  same 
side  of  the  .question,  but  was  of 
Opinion  that  the  distillery  from  su¬ 
gar  and  melasses  should  be  encou¬ 
raged.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
b rough-  into  this  country  last  year, 
amounted  to  IfoCfQOQ  hogsheads, 
being  more,  by  5.0, OQO,  than  ever 
before  imported:  if  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  quantity  could  be 
used  in  the  distillery,  it  would'pro- 
duce  an  addition  to  the  revenue, 
because  upon  that  part  of  it  which 
was  re-  exported,  a  great  part  of  the 
duty  was  paid  back  in  . drawback. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  it  was  his  wish  to  save 
every  encouragement  to  the  distil¬ 
lation  from  sugar  and  melasses,  and 
that  measures  had  already  been 
adopted  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Vansittart  spoke  in  favour  cf 
the  malt  distilleries.  ^ 

Mr,  T.  Jones  expressed  a  wish 
that  something  between  the  mea¬ 
sure  proposed,  and  the  absolute  re¬ 
solution  to  open  the  distilleries  might 
be  adopted,  because,  if  the  distil¬ 
leries  were  once  opened,  the  evil 
would  be  done,  and  it  would  after¬ 
wards  be  impossible  to  repair  it. 
After  several  observations  on  the 
subject,  he  added,  h s  thought  the 
house  should  not  separate  without 
its  being  made  known  to  the  public, 
that  some  measures  would  imme¬ 
diately  be  adopted  to  pi  event  the 
evils  apprehended,  should  it  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  must  be  realized. 

Mr.  Nicholis  said,  that  from  what 
had  _ passed  in  the  debate,  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  question  was  in  a 
great  measure  between  the  sugar 
planters,  and  the  growers  of  bailey. 

F  c  '  '  He 
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Me  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
corn  distillery  was  of  great  benefit 
to  the  eon n try  y  not  merely  in  a  fi¬ 
nancial  view,  but  in  a  political  one. 
The  malt  distilleries  answered  the 
purpose  of  public  granaries  without 
the  disadvantages  of  them  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  to- stop  them 
would  be  to  give  a  severe  blow  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The 
colonies  were  to  be  encouraged  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  agriculture  of  this  country.  We 
did  more  for  our  colonies  than  the 
French  :  we  allowed  West -India 
spirits  to  be  introduced  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  that  made  from  our  own, 
produce  5  but  surely  it  would  be  too 
much  to  give  a  preference  to  West- 
India  produce  in  the  manufacture 
of  spirits,  to  the  injury  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  our  own  soil.  Barley  was 
not  at  that  price,  in  regard  to  other 
bread  corn,  that  would  make  it  de¬ 
sired  as  the  food  of  man  ;  and  see¬ 
ing,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
no  particular  necessity  for  stopping 
the  malt  distillery,  he  thought  that 
the  permanent  interest  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  regard  even  to  the  supply  of 
food,  required  that  it  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  open. 

Mr.  W.  Dun  das  said,  that  the 
petitions  addressed  to  the  Treasury, 
against  the  opening  of  the  distille¬ 
ries,  came  chiefly  from  places  where 
numerous  unlicensed  stills  were  at 
work.  If  the  distillery  in  Scotland 
was  not  permitted,  there  would  be 
such  a  temptation  to  smuggle  gin 
from  Holland,  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  country  in  Scotland,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prevent  it,  though 
almost  every  man  was  to  be  made  a. 
revenud  officer.  He  alluded  to  an 
argument  used  early  in  the  debate, 
that  on  the  opening  of  the  distilleries 
there  would  be  such  a  demand  for 
hogs' and  pigs,  now.  grown  scarce, 
that  this  species  of  food  would  be 


all  bought  up  by  the  distillers, 
the  disadvantage  of  the  public  :  1 
if  it  were 'true  that  the  stoppage 
the  malt  distilleries  had  alre; 
made  pigs  scarce,  it  followed,  t 
if  they  were  stopped  another  y t 
the  race  would  be  nearly  extii 
Upon  the  whole  he  saw  no  rea 
for  stopping  the  distilleries  ;  but 
the  same  time  disclaimed,  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  all  i 
of  viewing  it  merely  as  a  quest 
of  revenue. 

Mr.  Jones  explained. 

Mr.  Lushjngton  spoke  in  op 
sit  ion,  to  Mr.  W.  Dundas,  and  c 
tended  that  the  West-India  plan 
had  not  been  gainers  in  the  dec 
represented  by  that  gentleman, 
was  right,  he  said,  to  encourage 
agriculture  of  this  country,  but 
colonies,  which  consumed  so  m 
of  our  manufactures,  and  exten 
so  widely  our  trade  and  navigat 
were  surely  deserving  of  encour; 
ment  too.  The  burden  of  ta 
and  charges  of  every  kind  on  W 
India  produce,  was  immense, 
reduced  the  profits  to  a  much  sn 
er  amount  than  was  haagi 
Considering  the  political  import; 
of  the  colonies,  ke  thought,  th 
fore,  that  the  secretary  to  tbel 
sury  ought  not  to  have  conte 
himself  with  saying,  what  no  d' 
was  true,  that  the  duties  on  si 
might  be  obtained  by  this  coin 
from  whatever  quarter  the  s 
might  be  imported.  That  was 
giving  the  due  importance  to 
colonies.  The  West-India  pla 
were  not  actuated  by  the  sordid 
lives  that  had  been  imputed  tot 
on  this,  question.  They  were 
tuated  by  motives  of  humar 
they  were,  desirous  to  prevent 
newal  of  those  sufferings  and  i 
mines  which  the  poor  had  last 
^experienced.  He  was  convi 
'that  the  opening  of  the  malt  d 
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ies  fnight  lead  to  those  evils,  and  Alderman  Curtis  replied,  that  it 
cautioned  the  house  to  reflect,  was  the  wish  of  the  magistrates  of 
at  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  city  of  London,  to  go  back  to 
ng  again  feeding  a  great  part  of  the  act  of  the  33d  of  George  III. 
poor  on  charity.  This  they  thought  would  be  to  make 

^ord  Glenbervie  admitted  theim-  things  better  than  they  were  at  pre- 
tance  of  our  colonies  to  the  trea-  sent,  but  he  trusted  the  day  would 
y,  the  trade,  and  navigation  of  arrive  when  the  assize  of  bread 
;  country. .  Ho  adverted  to  the  would  be  taken  off  altogether, 
'it  distillation  in  Scotland/and  which  he  thought  would  be  found 
the  impossibility  of  preventing  benelicial  to  the  community, 
tggling  from  foreign  countries.  On  Monday  the  30th,  ■  alderman 
i  strong  temptation  to  it  was  Curtis  moved  for  leave  to  bring  hi  a 
sn-  and  strongly  supported  the  bill,  to  repeal  the  acts  which  related 
^i°n*  to  the  mode  of  tixiog  the  assize  of 

U'ter  a  few  words  from  the  chan-  bread.  Though,  he  said,  the  act 
or  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Lush-  of  the  31st  of  George  II.  was  far 
ton,  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  ex-  from  being  perfect,  yet  it  was  much 
lation,  the  house  divided.  preferable  to  the  last  act  on  that  sub- 

iyes  -  --  --  --20  ject.  At  present  the  baker  had  no 

sloes  -  --  --  --82  interest  in  reducing  the  price  of 

Majority  against  stopping  the  —  corn  j  whether  high  or  low,  his 
distillery  -----  02  profit  was  the  same.  He  hoped  the 

)n  Thursday  the  20th  of  No-  time  would  come,  when  there 
iber  alderman  Curtis  gave  no-  should  be  room  for  competition 
>  that  he  should  on  Monday  among  the  bakers,  as  well  as  other 

re  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  professions,  which  he  was  well  per- 

sal  two  acts  of  3/  and  38th  of  suaded  would  be  more  for  the  be- 
>rge  III.  for  fixing  the  assize  of  nefit  of  the*  community,  than  the 
id  in  the  city  of  London,  and  strictest  enforcement  of  those  laws, 
ieighboufhood.  which  he  heartily  wished  to  seeabo- 

Ir.  JBabington  called  the  atten-  lished  altogether. 
i  of  the  house  to  the  present  in-  Alderman  Sir  J.  W.  Anderson 
quate  mode  prescribed  by  law,  spoke  to  the  same  effect, 
fixing  the  assize  ofbreadj  which  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
reeded  on  a  supposition  that  a  requested  to  know,  whether  it  was 
hel  of  wheat  would  produce  a  the  intention  of  the  alderman  to.  do 
ain  quantity  of  flour,  and  con-  away  the  acts  of 97  and  g8  entirely? 
lOritly  a  certain  weight  of  bread.  Alderman  Curtis  answered  in  the 
s  was  not  the  case,  for  the  quan-  affirmative,  adding,  that  if  any 
df  flour  obtained  from  a  bushel  part  of  those  acts  should  be  thought 
corn  depended  on  its  weight,  desirable  to  continue,  they  might 
this  varied  from  55  to  05  be  introduced  into  the  bill  he  in* 
nds.  He  pointed  out  the  injus-  tended  to  submit  to  the  house, 
of  the  present  assize,  to  the  After  some  remarks  by  the 
ers»  if  the  wheat  was  lighter,  speaker,  leave  was  given,  and  al¬ 
to  the  public,  if  it  was  heavier  dermen  Curtis  and  Anderson  ap- 
i  usual  j  and  adverted  to  the  pointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in  the 
icUlties  which  had  arisen  in  the  bill. 

;e  he  represented  from  that  cir-  On  Tuesday  1st  December,  Mr, 
stance*  Alderman  Curtis  brought  in  a  bill, 

P  2  entitled. 
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entitled,  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend 
an  act  pished  in  the  olst  of  Geo.  II. 
for  the  regulation  of  the  assize  of 
bread,  and  to  render  more  effectual 
certain  provisions  to  the  same  effect, 
con  tame  l  in  an  ait  passeo  in  the 
38th  year  of  his  present  majesty’s 
reign.  It  having  been  read  a  first 
time, 

•  The  chancellor  of  the  exenequer 
rose  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
he  was  disposed  to  give  the  bill  his 
support."  During  the  existence  of 
the  act  which  it  was  now  proposed 
to  repeal,  it  was  to  the  baker  an 
object  of  importance  that  the  meal 
should  be  high,  but  never  that  it 
should  be  low,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  consequence  for  him, 
to  take  any  steps  to  reduce  the  price, 
either  on  his  own  account  or  tire 
account  of  the  public,  who  were 
the  consumers.  By  the  mode  which 
it  was  now  proposed  to  adopt,  there 
would  unquestionably  be  less  room 
for  undue  combination,  whether  that 
was  supposed  to  exist  to  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree  It  was,  besides, 
to  be  considered,  that  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan,  the  bakers  would  have 
a  strong  motive,  from  considera¬ 
tions  of  interest,  to  stipulate  for  the 
cheapest  purchase  of  grain.  He 
wished,  however,  to  have  it  under¬ 
stood,  that  he  entertained  no  idea 
'  of  unfair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the 
bakers,  for  he.  on  the  contrary,  was 
convinced  that  there  was  no  class  ct 
people  engaged  in  trade  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  against  whom  such  a 
charge  could  be  made  with  less 
shadow  of  justice.  In  considering 
•  the  subject  he  could  not  help  feel- 
itw  very  strongly  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  bill  would 
leave  tire  bakers.  They  would  be 
left  open  to  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrates,  who,  from  compassion, 
and  some  other  of  the  best  feelings 
.  gf  our  nature,  might  in  some  in¬ 
stances  be  disposed  to  deal  by.  a 


particular  body  with  harshness, I 
a  general  wish  to  serve  the  < 
munity.  Another  difficulty  eq 
great  presented  itself  in  fixing 
profits  which  the  bakers  wei 
enjoy  ;  it  was,  indeed,  almost 
possible  to  fix  on  a,  point  v, 
their  profits  would  not  eithe 
too  low,  or  extremely  exorbi 
Indeed  the  more  the  whole  su 
was  attentively  considered, 
more  did  the  expediency  of  ge 
rid  of  the  assize  altogether  pres 
on  the  mind.  The  right  horn 
ble  gentleman,  after  adding  a 
more  observations,  conclude' 
giving  his  assent  to  the  motion 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill'. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  an 
corid  time,  and  on  the  rnotic 
alderman  Curtis,  that  it  shoul 
committed  for  the  next  day, 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche 
requested  to  know,  whether  i 
not  the  intention  of  the  word 
derrn.m  to  move,  that  it  shou 
an  instruction  to  the  commit 
receive  certain  clauses,  to  sect 
the  bakers  the  remuneration  f 
advanced  duty  on  salt  :  and  a 
have  the  bill  printed  and  circu! 
with  the  proposed  amendment 
the  information  of  all  parties 
cerned. 

Alderman  Curtis  answered 
affirmative. 

The  motion  for  the  comr 
was  agreed  to  ;  and  aider  than 
tis  moved  instructions  to  the 
committee  to  receive  certain  cl; 
the  one  of  the  nature  .describe 
the  chancellor  of  the  excheque 
the  other  to  prevent  the  adultei 


of  bread.  Agreed  to. 


On  Wednesday  the  2d.  - 
house  having  resolved  itself 
committee  on  the  bread  assize 
Mr.  alderman  Curtis  the' 
clause,  “  that  this  act,  si 


.effect,  from  and  after  the  3D 
cember,  1601.”  Agreed  to- 
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»  moved  another  clause,  ((  that 
:om  and  flour  factory  meal  men, 
vers,  and  other  persons  engaged 
felling  corn  or  flour  in  the  city 
London,  or  within  ten  miles  of 
royal  exchange,  .shall  be  obliged 
eli'yer  in  at  the  mansion-house, 
he  Monday  in  every  week,  an 
lunt  of  the  quantity  of  corn  and 
r  they  may  have  disposed  of  in 
coarse  of  the  preceding  week, 
l  the  prices  3  together  with  the 
>es  and  occupations  of  the  per- 
:  to  whom  the  same  may  have 

1  sold.”  These  clauses.,  after  a 
t  conversation,  were  put  arid 
ied. 

ie  next  moved  a  clause,  “that 
returns  shall  be  in  lieu  of  those 
cribed  by  the  existing  laws  3  and 
no  other  returns  of  grain  shall 
ecessary,  unless  ordered  by  the 
mayor.”  Also,  a  clause,  “  that 
factor,  or  meal  weigher,  shall 
ect  those  returns  previous  to 
•  presentation,  nor  shall  they  be 
wards  subject  to  the  examina- 
of  any  other  person  than  the 
mayor,  or  tlie  proper  officers, 
sr  the  penalty  of  not  less  than 
nor  more  than  401.  for  such  of- 
e.” 

alderman  Curtis  then  said, 
in  justice  to  that  respectable 
industrious  class  of  men,  the 
"fs,  who  were  entitled  to  fall 
pensation  for  the  increased  price 
ud,  and  of  other  articles  used 
ie  prosecution  of  their  business, 
bought  it  necessary  to  propose, 
the  magistrates  should  be  in 
sd  with  a  power  of  fixing  the 

2  of  bread  from  lire  relative  price 
°rn,  to  allow  at  the  rate  of  14s. 
quarter,  and  five  pence  in  con¬ 
duce  of  the  salt  duty,  so  long 
arch  duty  shall  continue.  The 
:rence  between  that  and  the  ele- 
shillmgs  and  eight  pence,  and 

'  pence  tor  salt,  settled  by  the 
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act  of  the  38th  of  the  king,  to  be 
allowed  for  grinding  and;  dressing 
the  corn.  The  difference  in  the 
grant  for  salt  would  be  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  baker,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  perfectly  fair,  for 
the  reasons  already  stated.  He 
moved  a  clause  accordingly. 

Mr.  Rose,  thought  t lip  act  under 
consideration  should  be  made  to  ex¬ 
tend  throughout  the  country.  He 
said,  that  it  had  been  universally 
complained  of,  that  the  price  of 
flour,  for  some  time  past,  had  borne 
no  proportion  to  the  price  of  corn, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  complaint 
was  just :  for  in  fact,  the  miller  was 
allowed  a  quarter  of  wheat  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sack  of  flour,  whereas  it 
was  well  known  that  a  sack  of  flour 
could  be  had  from  six  bushels. 
The  miller,  therefore,  had  the  other 
two  bushels  and  the  offal  for  his 
profits,  to  the  injury  of  the  public. 

Alderman  Curtis  agreed,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  this  act 
general,  but  he  should  recommend 
the  experiment  to  be  first  made  in 
the  metroqolis.  If  this  act  could 
not  to  the  full  answer  the  end  de¬ 
sired,  it  would  at  least  get  rid  of  two 
obnoxious  acts,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
isuro  contribute  to  take  the  bakers 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  mealmen;  . 
but  he  was  afraid  they  could  not  be 
made  entirely  independent  of  those 
enormous  capitalists,  for  he  was  as¬ 
sured  that  out  of  3000  bakers  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  metropolis,  not  less  than 
2500  were  entirely  dependent  on  the 
millers  Therefore  nothing  could 
release  the  bakers,  and  re.ieve  the 
public,  but  open  competition.  Un¬ 
less  more  opposition  was  offered  to 
the  established  corn-factor,  he  had 
little  hope  of  a  reduction  in  the? 
price  of  bread;  however,  he  pro¬ 
posed  this  bill  as  the  best  remedy,/ 
short  of  the  total  abolition  of  the 
system  of  assize. 

P  3 
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Mr.  Rose  disapproved  of  the  al-  •  The  several  clauses  being  re< 
lowance  of  five  pence  per  quarter  of  and  agreed  to,  the  report  was  r 
corn  for  the  salt  duty.  ceived  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  On  Monday  /th  December,  tj 
Wished  the  baker  to  have  some  in-  house  ^solved  itself  into  a  comm: 
centive  to  combat  the  exorbitant  tee,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  in  the  cha 
demands  of  the  corn-factor,  which  when  #  ■['* 

he  had  not  at  present,  and  which  Mr.  alderman  Curtis  proposed 
the  bill  before  the  committee  he  make  some  alterations  in  the  bi 
t bought  was  calculated  to  produce,  and  if  approved  by  the  comm 
Mr.  Dent  had  many  observations  tee  and  the  house*  lie  propos 
to  make,  which  he  should  reserve  that  the  bill  should  be  printed,  a 
for  another  stage  of  the  bill.  remain  for.  the  consideiation 

The  speaker  was  of  opinion  that  members  until  after  the  recess,wh 
ttys  difference  alluded  to  in  the  price  gentlemen  would  come  togetl 
of  flour  and  corn,  arose  from  the  more  fully  prepared  to  discuss  t 
expense  incident  to  the  carriage  of  subject,  and  other  such  suggestk 
corn,  from  the  markets  of  London  as  should  appear  most  likely  to  a 
to  the  mills,  which  were  known  swer  the  purposes  desired  * 
many  of  them  to  be  from  20  to  30  which  he  candidly  owned  the  b 
miles  distant.  in  its  present  state,  appeared  to  h 

Mr.  Rose  did  not  suppose,  that  to  be  inadequate.  The  amendme 
the  carriage  of  corn  from  London  related  to  some  alteration  of  i 
to  the  mills,  though  many  of  them  market  days,  from  which  should 
were  cot  less  than  60  or  70  miles  taken  the  average  prices  of  corn  s 
distant,  could  produce  the  unfair  flour  from  which  the  assize  of  bn 
proportion  he  had  alluded  to,  as  the  should  be  regulated, 
carriage  was  entirely  by  water,  and  Mr.  Fuller  asked,  why  Mr.  C 
therefore  comparatively  insignifi-  tis  did  not  introduce  a  clause, 
cant  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  price  once  taking  off  all  restriction 
of  a  sack  of  flour.  assize,  and  throw  the  man uf act 

Mr.  Tierney  observed  that  this  of  bread  open  to  fair  competitl 
argument  could  only  apply  in  times  instead  of  throwing  an  additio 
of  scarcity,  when  the  millers  were  burden  upon  magistrates,  wh 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  London  task  was  already  so  laborious  ?  M; 
market  for  corn  imported  ;  but  in  worthy  men  he  knew  to  have  < 
times  of  plenty,  the  corn  was  gene-  charged  the  duty  ot  magistrates 
rally  brought  to  town  in  flour.  Af-  40  years,  whom  he  thought  ei 
ter  some  observations,  he  said,  he  tied  to  honourable  reward  from 
was  persuaded  no  remedy  would  be  crown,  which,  they  had  never 
effectual  short  of  that  alluded  to  ceived,  and  which  could  not  fai 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  excite  his  surprise, 
namely,  to  let  bread  be  disposed  of  The  chancellor  of  the  excheq 
like  any  other  article  in  trade.  rose,  and  with  .some  warmth 

Mr.  Bragge  opposed  taking  off  nied  the.  constitutional  propriety 
the  assize  of  bread.  the  principle  urged  by  Mr.  Ful 

The  clauses  were,  after  some  The  magistrates  of  Great-Brit; 
verbal  alterations,  agreed  to ;  as  was  he  said,  held  their  appointmt 
n  clause,  “  That  this  bill  might  be  and  authorities  under  one  of 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed^  dur-  happiest  principles  of  the  Bn 
ins?  the  present  session.”  constitution  >  and  their  mo«t 

nours 
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jurable  reward  consisted  in  the 
jnscious  satisfaction  of  having  es- 
ntially  served  their  country,  by 
ie  wholesome  administration  of 
ose  laws  committed  to  their  au- 
ices.  As  to  the  present  bill,  he 
and  it  was  but  a  temporary  expev 
ent  to  get  rid  of  a  greater  evil,  in 
der  to  embrace  a  lesser  one  :  such 
node  of  proceeding  he  considered 
inconsist  ent  with  the  wisdom  and 
^nity  of  parliament,  'as  it  was 
th  the  principles  of.  commerce  ; 
;iich  if  -  they  were  infringed  on  by 
y  law  more  than  another,  it  was 
the  law  of  bread.  The  lav/  as  it 
w  stood,  or  as  it  would  stand  un- 
r  this  bill,  had  no  control  what¬ 
ever  over  the  farmer  or  the  meal- 
m,  to  prevent  tliem  from  de¬ 
luding  the  highest  possible  prices 
r  their  commodities.  But  it  ope¬ 
ned  on  the  baker  with  the  most 
in  ding  severity,  because  to  him 
sne  it  attached  penalty,  and  fre- 
ent!y  forced  him  to  the  alterna- 
e  of  either  adulterating  his  bread, 
be  able  to  afford  it  at  the  current 
ice,  making  it  short  of  weight, 
order  to  avoid  ruinous  loss,  or 
"rendering  his  business;  and  the 
verities  to  which  lie  was  exposed 
der  the  vigilant  duty  of  the  ma- 
trate,  became  the  more  pressing 
the  vety  time  he  was  most  enti- 
d  to  consideration,  and  to  some 
tension  of  his  profits,  on  account 
the  high  price  of  provisions,  of 
d  and  labour,  of  rent,  and  every 
pessary,- of  life.  The  proposition 
had  suggested  on  a  former  night, 
totally  freeing  the  baker,  like 
'  brewer,  from  any  restriction  by 
lze>  appeared  to  him  the  only 
nedy  which  promised  fairly  to 
nove  the  evil  complained  of.  He 
’  far,  however,  from  wishing  to 
-oi  pit  ate  such  an  alteration  ;  he 
shed  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
bj eel  should  be  considered,  and 
aturely  weighed,  with  a  degree 
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of  caution,  bordering  even  on  ap¬ 
prehension.  It  involved  many  and 
important  interests.  He  Was  not 
disposed  to  resist  the  present  bill, 
but  he  was  convinced  it  was  totally 
inadequate,  and  he  hoped,  that  after 
•the  recess,  the  wisdom  of  the  house 
would  enable  them  to  adopt  some 
measure  completely  adequate  to  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

•Mr;  Courtenay  fully  coincided 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Sir  James  Pulteney- agreed,  that 
disembarrassing  the  baker  from  the 
restriction  by  assize,  would  produce 
a  competition  ultimately  advantav 
geoua  for  the  public ;  but  it  was 
from  those  who  were  not  now  bakers', 
or  meal.men,  he  should  expect  the 
competion  to  arrise.  Let  the  baking 
business  be  thrown  open  ;  let  every 
one  who  chose  bake  and  sell  bread1; 
let  those  who,  secured  against  all 
future  interference  by  legal  restraint 
on  the  trade,  shall  eh  use  to  ;ve.rt 
capitals  therein,  have  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  competition,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  ad;- 
vantage.  .  > 

Mr.  Dent  agreed  with  Sir  James 
Pulteney’s  idea  ;  and  suggested  that 
every  parish  should  have  a  mill 
erected  at  its  own  expense,  the  mil¬ 
ler  whereof  should  be  considered  as 
the  servant  of  that  parish.  . 

The  solicitor- general  disapproved 
this  idea,  as  injurious  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  trade,  and  the  proprietors  and 
others  who  had  already  vested  lanre 
capitals m  mills.  With  respect  to 
the  bill  before  the  house,  he  thought 
it  better  it  should  not  pass  into  a 
law,  but  that  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  that  night' might  be*  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  a  bill,  to  be  brought 
forward  after  the  recess,  ■  v 

Sir  Richard  Carr  Glynn  spoke  at 
considerable  length  in  support  of  the 
necessity  of  a  material  alteration  in 
V  4  v  tire 
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the  bfead  law ;  but  thought  the 
kind  of  competition  recommended 
by  Sir  J.  Pu.lt eney  by  no  means  pro¬ 
mised  the  good  effects  he  seemed  to 
predict  from  it. 

Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  fully  agreed 
with  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer.  After  some  further  conver¬ 
sation,  Mr.  alderman  Curtis’s  mo¬ 
tions  for  amendment  were  agreed 
to,  the  bill  was  ordered  lobe  printed; 
and  taken  into  further  consideration 
on  the  2d  of  February. 

On  Thursday,  K)th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  Mr.  New  bolt  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  explain  and 
amend  the  act  of  "W 1 !  1  ram  and  Mary, 
so  far  as  related  to  the  penalty  im¬ 
posed  upon  overseers  of  the  poor, 
for  relieving  persons  not  wearing  the 
badge  described  by  that  act. 

Sir  William  Elford  said  he  should 
oppose  the  bill,  or  any  other  mea¬ 
sure  designed  to  innovate  upon  the 
poor  laws,  so  long  established  :  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  bill  might  be  modified 
in  a  committee  he  would  not  op¬ 
pose  its  introduction. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  observed,  that 
under  tin  act  alluded  to,  there  were 
other  persons  entitled  to  indulgence 
as  well  as  the  overseers. 

Mr.  Newbolt  explained  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  bill  he  meant  to  intro¬ 
duce,  which  was  to  enable  overseers 
of  the  poor,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  to  give  temporary  relief  to 
paupers  not  belonging  to  their  pa¬ 
rish  ;r  at  the  same  time  it  was  his 
intention  to'  propose  that  the  law 
should  be  permanent. 

Leave  was  granted. 

Mr.  Bagwell  took  occasion  to 
mention  the  state  of  the  poor  of  Ire  ■ 
land,  professing  that  no  one  was 
more  unwilling  than  he  to  introduce 
the  system  of  British  poor  laws  into 
that  Country,'  however,  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  that  some  legislative  measme 
was  necessary  for  their  relief.  He 
should  assure  the  house,  that  during 


the  prevalence  of  infectious  disets 
which  too  frequently  occurred 
Ireland,  and  which  raged  with  \ 
creased  fury  in'  the  late  scarci 
numberless  unfortunate  beings  va 
to  -be  found  stretched  along  the  si i 
of  the  road,  in  the  county  of  T 
per  ary,  with  no  other  covering  tl 
furze,  far  removed  from  medi 
assistance,  and  languishing  under 
severity  of  disease.  Scenes  not  ] 
afflicting,  to  humanity  had  been 
too  often  witnessed,  also,  in  ; 
near  Car  rick.  Many  of  these  ] 
serable  creatures  died  from  absol 
want;  the  niches  of  bridges  w 
generally  crowded,  as  they  funiis! 
tome  shelter  from  the  elements, 
proposed,  in  -order  to  prevent: 
repeated  exhibition  of  such  shock 
spectacles,  to  make  it  compuls 
on  grand  juries  to  erect  houses 
the  most  convenient  places  in  tl 
respective  counties,  for  the  rec 
tion  of  the  poor,  under  such- 
cumstances,  and  to  invest  them  v 
a  power  to  levy  taxes  for  the  f 
port  of  the  same.  •  ;  f 

Mr.  Corry  expressed  his  r 
cordial  concurrence  in  the  wishe 
Mr.  Bagwell  to  relieve  the  poor 
Ireland;  but  as  a  regulation  for 
purpose  had  long  been  an  obj.ee 
anxious  solicitude  with  the  vie 
of  that  country,  and -his  secret 
and  as  a  plan  calculated  to  ans 
all  the  ends  desired  was  already 
vised,  he  hoped  Mr.  Bagwell  w 
nor  press  any  measure  which 
not  in  concert  with  that  he  arlh 
to,  which-  would  be  speedily  bro 
forward,  under  the  patfonage  oi 
Irish  government. 

Mr.  Bagwell  allowed  every 
bute  of  applause  to  the  Irish  gov 
ment  ;  addmg,  that  his  only 
was,  that  the  system  adopted  b] 
excellency  the  lard  lieutenant, 
regard  to  the  poor  of  Dublin,-  sb 
be  made  general  throughput 
courpry. 
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V  Monday,  23  d  of  November, 
Sturgess  brought  up  the  bill  for 
unifying  overseers  for  having 
;ed  relief  to  persons  not  wearing 
is,  and  to  authorize  magistrates 
overseers  to  grant  relief,  in  cer- 
cases,  without  compelling  the 
>n  so  relieved  to  wear  a  badge. 

■  William  Elford  disapproved 
le  bill,  in  part.  He  thought 
.hose  persons  alone  should  be 
spt  from  wearing  badges,  who 
ved  a  temporary  relief  only  ;  he 
;ht  it  would  be  found  in  many 
ices  a  painful  duty  upon  magis- 
i  to  compel  such  persons,  under 
drcumstances,  to  wegr  badges ; 
jersons  of  a  different  desert p- 
who  became  a  permanent,  bur- 
upon  the  community,  .he  was 
it: ion  ought  not  to  be  treated 
so  much  delicacy, 
r.  Sturgess,  in  reply,  said,  that 
npowering  the  magistrates  to 
tpt  such  persons  only  from 
ing  badges,  who  received  a  tem- 
y  relief,  tlie  house  would  do 
lore  than  attach  a  duty  upon 
strates  which  it  would  not  be 
ble  for  them  to  fulfil,  since  it 
d  be  impossible  for  magistrates 
•cide  whether  the  relief  was  to 
mporary  or  not  $  for  though 
t6  first  application  it  might  ap- 
that  the  relief  was  only  to  be 
orary>  yet  it  might  afterwards  be 
d  to  be  permanent.  He  thought 
tdi  the  safest  and  the  best  way 
H  ^'discretionary  power  Jo  mar 
ites  and  overseers.  He  was 
laded  that  many  honest  and  in- 
•ous  persons  had  applied  during 
high  price  of  provisions,  who 
impelled  to  do  so  through  the 
me  of  the  times  ;  and  he 
ght  it  hard  that  magistrates  were 
enabled  to  afford  such  persons 
K  unless  they  vvore  a.  badge, 
out  subjecting  themselves  to  a 

!fy* 

r  William  Elford  explained, 
said,  the  persons  alluded  to  by 


Mr.  Sturgess,  in  the  latter  ,  part  of 
his  observations,  were  those  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  see  relieved,  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  wearing  a  badge. 

Lord  Glenbervie  approved  the 
bilfy  but  thought  it  did  not  go  -far 
enough  :  he  wished  the  wearing  of 
badges  to  be  discontinued  altoge-. 
ther,  as  he  considered  it  a  cruel 
distinction. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  approved  of 
t'he  bill.  Magistrates  had  a  suffi¬ 
cient  power  vested  in  them  to 
punish  persons  who  were  able, 
and  would  not  work ;  and  he 
thought  the  power  which  was  given 
by.  this  bill  to  relieve  respectable 
and  industrious  ^persons,  without 
compelling  them  to  wear  the  badge 
of  a  pauper,  was  no  more  than  they, 
oulffit  to  have. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  bill., 

Mr.  Cartwright  was  of  opinion 
the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough.  He 
thought  the  man  who.  through  age 
and  infirmity,  or  either,  had  been 
compelled  to  become  a  burden  on  the 
community,  was  entitled  to  sup¬ 
port;  smh  persons  should  not  be 
obliged  to  wear  badges  ;  indeed,  h« 
did  not  approve  of  them  in  any  case. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first 
time,  and  ordered  for  a  second 
reading  on  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday,  the  J5th  No¬ 
vember,  the  order  of  the  day  being 
read  for  the  second  reading  of' the 
poor  bill, 

Sir  W.  Elford  entered  into  the 
history  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
poor  had  been  supported  in  different 
ages,  and  different  countries,  and 
expressed  great  doubts  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  proposed  regulation. 

Mr.  Newffiolt  considered  the  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  act  as  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary.  He  should  have  proposed 
the  repeal  of  it,  but  if  a  discre¬ 
tionary  power  was  lodged  with  the 
magistrates,  he  was  not  sure  that 
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good  effects  might  not  sometimes 
be  produced. 

Mr.  Barclay  was  of  opinion,  that 
a  committee  ought  to  be  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  whole 
body  of  the  poor  laws.  By  taking 
partial  views  of  the  subject  in  this 
manner,  he  said,  while  one  evil  was 
remedied,  several  fresh  ones  were 
created.  In  the  west  of  England, 
the  overseers  were  shamefully  indo¬ 
lent,  and  the  poor  very  arrogant. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  said,  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  these  badges  of  con¬ 
tumely  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
poor,  and  placed  upon  those  who, 
by  madness,  obstinacy,  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  had  brought  them  into  their 
present  deplorable  condition.  [Loud 
applause.]  He  thought  those  who 
were  not  inclined  to  assist  the  poor, 
might  at  least  shew  them  the  out¬ 
ward  marks  of  compassion  and  re¬ 
gard. 

Earl  Temple  had  no  wish  to  op¬ 
pose  the  bill,  and  thought  some 
method  should  be  adopted,  either 
by  printing  the  bill,  or  some  other 
means,  to  give  gentlemen  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  its  general  tenor. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  and  Mr.  Dun- 
das  approved  of  the  Oil),  and  were 
for.  having  it  printed. 

Mr.  Sheridan  anxiously  wi>hed 
the  bill  might  pass.  He  expressed 
his  concern  at  Mr.  Barclay’s  asser¬ 
tion  concerning  the  poor ;  he  thought 
it  strange  language  in  any.  gentle¬ 
man  to  complain  of  the  arrogance  of 
the  poor  of  England.  Suffering  un¬ 
der  the  miseries  of  famine,  they  had 
never  been  clamorous  for  relief,  but 
had  looked  forward  with  cheerful¬ 
ness  to  better  days.  The  poor  ought 
either  to  be  put  in  a  situation  to 
support  themselves,  or  those  badges 
ought  to  be  completely  done  away. 
If  there  were  to  be  any  badges,  they 
should  be  badges. of  honour,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  among*  those  who  dist in- 
/gui-hed  themselves  for  their  Sobriety, 


intelligence,  and  care  of  thei 
milies.  > 

M  r .  J oliffe  was  for  time  to 
berate  upon  a  measure  of  such 
sequence. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche 
expressed  thp  greatest  astonish 
at  the  opposition  which  had 
made  to  the  principle  of  this 
He  was  still  more  astonishe 
those  who  called  for  delay.  I; 
principle  was  good,  could  it  beca 
into  execution  too  soon  ?  In  his 
nion  the  bill  ought  to  •  be  ca 
through  as  fast  as  was  consi 
with  the  forms  of  the  house.  "V 
the  act  was  originally  passed  th 
gislature  could  not  look  forwa 
times  like  these. 

After  several  gentlemen  hac 
plained,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce 
said  a  few  words,  the  bill  was  r 
second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  < 
mi, tied  on  Eriday. 

On  Thursday  the  1st  of  M 
Mr.  Simeon  moved  for  leave  to  l 
in  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  w 
be,  not  to  shake  the  lqng  establ; 
system  of  poor  laws,  but  to  ei 
every  parish  more  effectually  t 
upon  the  spirit,  and  to  executi 
provisions  of  that  system.  He 
plained  the  general  outlines  o 
bill,  which  were,  that  ,  each  p 
should  appoint  a  person  of  som 
spectability  as  to  character, 
should  be  well  acquainted  witl 
parish,  and  whose  business  it  s.b 
be,  to  enquire  into  the  morals 
the  wants  of  all  the  industrious 
particularly,  and  upon  his  re 
that  relief  should  be  distribute 
just  proportions,  and  not  indisci 
natelyas  at  present.  This  superii 
dant  to  have  money  occasionally 
purchase  materials  for  the  emj 
inent  of  the  industrious  poor  at 
own  house*.  The  election  to 
office  to  be  annual.  Lie  also 
posed  for  the  regulation  of  over 
accounts,  that  a  deputation  si 
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(pointed  annually,  of  which  the 
5ter  of  the  parish  should  be 
to  inspect  those  accounts  four 
i  a  year :  this  to'  be  done  after 
c  notice  to  the  parishioners,  in 
that  ail  complainants  may  ap- 
:  an  appeal  to  the  petty  sessions 
allowed.  The  last,  but  not 
important  part  of  the  measure 
leant  to  introduce,  related  to 
iged  bastards,  as  the  care  of 
poor  creatures  had  been  here- 
3  melancholy  to  think  on.  He 
it  to  make  those  children  subject 
ie  superintendance  of  the  ma- 
ites :  to  protect  those  who  re¬ 
ed  in  the  custody  of  their  mo- 
:  and  to  compel  the  fa thers  to 
de  for  them,  until  they  had  at- 
d  the  age  of  seven  years.  He 
uded  with  moving  for  leave  to 
;  in  a  bill,  “  for  more  effectual- 
stingoishing  and  relieving  the 
strious  poor,  for  controlling  the 
tnts  of  the  parish  overseers,  and 
:he  better  preservation  of  the 
of  adjudged  bastards, 
ie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
n  Thursday  the  Bth  of  April, 
Simeon  moved  the  house  to  re- 
:  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
regulation  bill. 

ir.  Osborne,  after  some  observa- 
on  the  severity  of  the  act  of 
ss  Second,  which  gave  power  to 
gistrate  to  commit  a  woman  to 
m  for  twelve  months,  who  should 
a  bastard,  and  be  incapable  of 
i tabling  it,  moved,  that  it  should 
n  instruction  to  the  said  com- 
-e  to  receive  a  clause  to  limit  the 
is  of  this  imprisonment  to  three 
ths. 

r  R.  Buxton  considered  the  law 
jether  rather  unfair,  for  it  seem- 
>  have  in  view  rather  the  punish - 
t  of  poverty  than  vice.  He 
ild  recommend  to  propose  a 
se  to  subject  all  women  who 
dd  have  bastards  to  the  same 
1  °f  imprisonment. 


Mr.  Simeon  opposed  the  clause  as 
not  within  the  precincts  of  the  bill, 
but  rather  advised  the  honourable 
gentleman  to  bring  forward  a  dis¬ 
tinct  measure  for  the  purpose,  of 
which  he  did  not  disapprove. 

Lord  Sheffield  said,  the  law  of 
James  Second  had  never  been  acted 
upon  but  in  extreme  cases,  and  that 
it  was  an  useful  terror  to  vicious  wo¬ 
men.  He  therefore  would  resist  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was  negatived  with¬ 
out  a  division.  The  house  went  in¬ 
to  a  committee  on  the  bill,  in  which 
a  conversation  took  place  between 
Mr.  Simeon,  Mr.  Surgess,  Sir  W. 
Milma-n,  and  Mr.  Dickens,  the  re¬ 
solutions,  with  a  clause  added  re¬ 
lative  to  adjudged  bastards,  were 
agreed  to. 

On  Saturday  the  12th  of  June, 
lord  Sheffield  said,  be  had  given 
notice  of  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  direct  parish  officers  to 
make  a  return  of  the  total  sum  of 
money  raised  in  each  parish  by  assess¬ 
ments,  under  the  name  of  poor  rate, 
in  the  respective  years,  ending  at 
Easter  l&OO,  1801,  and  1802,  at 
what  rate  in  the  pound  they  were 
made,  and  how  much  of  the  money 
collected  was  applied  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  county  rates.  He  observed 
that  the  poor  rates  had  most  alarm¬ 
ingly  increased  within  a  very  few 
years,  and  since  the  last  return,  and 
that  it  was  become  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  tax  of  any  kind  existing  in  this 
or  any  other  country  ;  and  that  there 
could  be  no  doubts  of  its  amounting 
to  considerably  more  than  half  the 
rental  of  England  during  the  two  of 
three  last  years.  He  did  not  intend, 
at  present,  to  propose  any  measure, 
but  simply  to  obtain  information,  on 
which  some  measure  might  be 
founded. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  after  express¬ 
ing  his  surprise  that  so  important  a 
measure  should  be  brought  forward 

at 


at  .such  a  late  period  of  the  session,  mark  of  Burne.,  not  unli.Ke 
signified  his  firm  determination  to  garments,  so  covered  with  pat 
oppose  it,  even  in  the  outset.  He  that  their  original  form  and  te: 
entirely  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  was  almost  completely  conceale 
that  the  poor  rates  were  extravagant-  The  chancellor  of  the  exche 
ly  high,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  agreed,  that  a  revision  of  the  v 
diminished.  Returns  of  the  vast  system  of  the  poor  ..laws  was  h 
amount  of  the^e  rates  for  the  two  desirable  3  but  would  it  be.  vi 
last  years,  obtained  at  a  vast  ex-  generous  to  postpone  the  adopti 
pense,  would  merely  prove  what  was  the  bill  before  the  committee,  v 
then  admitted,  but  what  other  infer-  proposed  to  apply  a  salutary  rei 
mation  will  such  returns  afford,  ex-  to  a  particular  and  pressing  g 
cept  in  publishing  our  disgrace,  in  ance,  until  that  revisiou  should 
certifying  that  we  lavish  such  wealth  place,  which  would  require  tli 
upon  parochial  expenditure.  He  most  attention  and  ability  of  p 
should  certainly  oppose  the  motion  merit  during  a  long  session,  sat 
in  every  stage  at  present,  anxious  at  tory  to  accomplish  ?  Without  e 
the  same  time  to  offer  his  individual  ing  into  a  minute  examination  ( 
support,  in  case  any  measure,  found  •  principles  of  this  bill,  it  must  be 
ed  on  the  enormous  amount  of  poor  dent  there  never,  was  a  stronge 
rates,  should  be  brought  on  by  the  peal  to  the.feelings  andcompassi 
noble  lord,  during  the  next  ses-  parliament.  He  begged  gentltm 
-bom  consider  well  the  question,  ^ 

Lord  Sheffield  explained.  He  was  proposed  to  enable  overseers  1 
surptised  tohear  an  objection  made  to  lieve  the  deserving  poor,  wi 
obtaining  information.  Mr.  Le-  affixing  the  badge.  AH  whp  J 
fevre  had  said,  it  would  alarm  the  the  feelings  of  humanity  mui 
country,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  of  aware  of  the  affects  that  were  1 
opinion,  that  the  country  would  be  to  arise  from  a  sense  ofhumilia 
highly  gratified,  because  it  would  be  the  degradation  of  morals  toogei 
an  earnest  that  parliament  meant  ly  followed.  When  men  felt  t 
to  proceed  in  that  momentous  con-  selves  depressed  and  sunk  below 
cern.  proper. level,  they  speedily  be 

Alter  a  few  words  from  Mr.  bad  subjects,  bad  neighbours, 
Tierney  and  Sir  R.  Buxton,  who  husbands  and  bad  fathers :  the 
were  against  pressing  the  subject  at  seated  themselves  from  the  hot 
present,  his  lordship  consented  to  God’s  worship,  because  they 
withdraw  his  motion.  ashamed  to  expose  their  fallen 

Gn  Friday  tiie  2/th  of  November,  to  exhibit  the  badge  of  pot 
the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  com-  Would  the  house  then,  he  a 
mittee  on  a  bill  to  enable  over-  refuse  its  cordial  assent  to  a 
seers  of  the  poor  to  relieve  paupers  sure  which  had  any  tendenc 
in  certain  cases.  avert  such  deplorable consequet 

Sir  William  Elford  did  not  object  Mr.  Simeon  deprecated  any 
to  the  bill  5  the  most  objectionable  of  altering  the  system  of  the 
parts  having  been  done  away.  laws,  which  he  said  were  si 

Mr.  Barclay  said,  it  was  a  disgrace  and  concise.*  .  \  .  .Tqjw 

to  parliament  to  allow  the  poor  laws  Mr.  Ellison  was  an  advocate 
so  long  to  exist  in  their  present  state  ;  the  revision  of  the  poor,  laws, 
the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  some  remarks  from  the  speaker, 
he  said,  were,  according  to  the  re-  Berkeley,  Mr.  Newboh,  and 
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iw  Lefevre,  who  denied  that  the 
ir  were  entitled  to  such  praises 
their  forbearance  during  the  late 
'city,  for'  it  was  notorious  that 
y  never  lived  better,  and  in  a 
e  of  comparative  affluence  with 
minor  payers  of  the  poor  tax, 
)  proudly  struggled,  notwith- 
iding  the  dearness  of  provisions, 
contribute  their  mite  :  to  those 
thought  these  praises  were  due  : 
bill  with  the^  amendments  was 
a  agreed  to. 

)n  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  December, 
I  Gienbervie  spoke  ar  considera- 
length  in  favour  of  the  bill.  He 
■  no  reason  for  delay,  and  was 
v triced  that  by  delay  the  object 
the  bill  might  be  lost.  He  pro- 
ded  to  shew  that  the  badge  pro- 
2(1  by  the  act  of  William,  while 
-■as  no  terror  to  the  idle  and  the 
ligate,  would,  be  regarded  with 
ror  by  the  industrious  and  unfor- 
ate  poor,  v/hom  necessity  had 
;en  to  seek  for  parochial  relief, 
conclusion,  he  expatiated  on  the 
)olicy  and  odiousness  of  such  a 
inct'op,  in  a  manner  which  did 
at  honour  to  his  Humanity  and 
levolence. 

dr.  Ellison  was'  decidedly  against 
such  alteration  in  the  beautiful 
nc  of  our  poor  laws  as  that  which 
»  bill  would  go  to  create.  To  no 
n  Would  he  allow  credit  for  a 
ater  share  of  humanity  and  bene- 
ence  than  he  himself  felt  towards 
poor,  but  he  considered  the  ap~ 
idage  of  a  badge,  on  those  who 
re  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  be 
nirig  applicants  for  parish  relief, 
rA  mark  of  scorn  or  disgrace,  but 
^er  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
idi  would  excite  charity, 
rhe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
pitted  to  the  utmost,  the  purity 
the  motives  by  which  Mr.  Elli- 
i  was  actuated,  in  his  opposition, 
the  bili.  He  also  agreed  with 


him,  that  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  system  of  our 
poor  laws  j  but  he  begged  leave  to 
say,  that  the  act  Which  the  present 
bill  went  to  repeal,  did  not  emanate 
from  that  source.  It  would  no  lon¬ 
ger  be  competent,  if  the  prehent  bill 
passed,  for  any  person  to  bring  an 
action  against  the  overseers  for  giv¬ 
ing  relief  to  persons  not1  wearing 
badges.  For  his  parr,  he  felt  an  ab¬ 
solute  conviction  that  the  bill  v.  as 
necessary,  and  it  would  be  a  subject 
of  grief  to  him  if  it  did  not  pass,  and 
pass  without  delay.  The  measure 
appeared  in  every  respect  of  die  most 
eligible  nature,  according  to  the 
principles  of  compassion  and  justice. 

Sir  Thomas  Frailkland  aKo  spokft 
in  favour  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Berkeley  was  for  continuing 
the  badging system.  ; 

Mr.  Fuller  supported  the  bill,  as 
did 

Mr.  Alexander,  who  argued  that 
the  overseers  of  the  poor,  upon  whom 
the  assumption  of  that  office  was 
compulsory,  ought  to  be  protected 
against  incurring  ruinous  persecu¬ 
tions,  for  acts  done  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  partly  through  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  often  through  ignorance. 

The  question  being  now  put,  that 
the  report  be  taken  into  further 
.consideration,  was  carried  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  when  the  amendments 
were  read  and  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
ordered  to  be  engrossed..  It  was 
afterwards  passed. 

On  Friday,  the  2d  of  April,  Mr. 
Robson  made  some  observations  on 
the  bank  making  its  payments  in 
specie,  and  with  a  view  to  such  mo¬ 
tion  ns  he  might  hereafter  deem  ne¬ 
cessary  to  submit  to  the  house,  he 
now  moved,  “  that  the  proper  offi¬ 
cer  present  to  the  house  an  account 
of  the  several  sums  of  money  paid 
by  government  to  the  governor  of 
the  bank  of  England,  for  interest  on 
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loans  of  money,  since  the  restriction 
with  regard  to  the  payment  ot  its 
notes  in  gold,  in  February  1797* 

Mr.  Manning  opposed  the  mo¬ 
tion,  as  it  appeared  to  him  that  Mr. 
Robson  wished  to  take  back  from 
the  bank  a  part  of  the  sums  govern¬ 
ment  had  already  paid  for  interest. 
If  so,  Mr.  Robson  was  calling  upon 
the  house  to  rescind  its  own  solemn 
acts,  and  particularly  the  act  passed 
in  1798,  by  which,  in  consideration 
of  the  bank  advancing  a  certain 
sum  for  six  years,  without  interest, 
its  charter  was  renewed,  with  all 
the  privileges  it  before  enjoyed,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  that  of 
lending  money  at  interest.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
son  might  have  objected  to  the  re¬ 
newal,  or  to  the  particular  causes, 
when  the  charter  was  renewed:  but 
coming  forward  in  this  manner, 
without  giving  any  notice,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  extremely  improper,  he  might 
as  well  move  for  the  accounts  of 
sums  received  for  interest  by  any 
private  banker. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  possibly  it  might  be  proper  to 
grant  the  motion,  or  it  might  not. 
It  certainly  was  not  usual  to  make 
such  motions  without  notice,  and 
he  rather  wished  that  Mr.  Robson, 
in  candour  to  the  house,  would 
withdraw  his  motion,  and  name  a 
day  for  renewing  it. 

Mr.  Robson  in  explanation  said, 
he  did  not  mean  that  the  public  had 
any  right  to  interfere  with  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  bank,  for  the  period  that 
had  elapsed  ;  he  only  inferred  that 
if  the  bank  did  not  pay  in  gold, 
it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  take 
advantage  of  that  circumstance  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Robson  was  proceeding,  when  there 
Was  a  general  cry  of  spoke  !  spoke  ! 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
immediately  rose,  aud  moved  for 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  the  account  which 


Mr.  Robson  moved  for,  was  u 
cessary,  as  every  year  account 
sums  paid  by  government  to 
bank  for  interest  of  loans  werfe 
upon  the  table;  and  the  honouj 
member  with  a  very  little  of  hi; 
ligente,  might  have  obtained  th< 
forma* ion  he  desired.  The  ol 
of  his  motion  was  totally  inadn 
ble.  He  observed,  that  a  more 
fortunate  event,  in  his  opinion 
this  country  never  occurred, 
the  passing  the  bill  for  restrk 
the  payments  by  the  bank' ;  but 
ing  passed,  the  calling  upon 
bank  to  resume  the  paymen 
specie,  was  a  subject  of  exti 
nicety.  He  was  of  opinion  the  1 
might  and  ought  to  have  prep 
to  resume  its  payments  upon 
return  of  peace,  as  it  was  a  p 
which  was  not  made  suddenly, 
the  bill  for  restraining  the  payrr 
in  money  was  renewed,  without 
pie  enquiry  into  the  necessit 
such  a  measure,  it  would  be  an 
ditional  misfortune  to  the  coui 
Mr.  Robson  had  misconceive 
subject,  in  supposing  that  the  pi 
ought  to  share  the  interest  of  1 
advanced  by  the  bank  to  gov 
ment.  It  was  on  the  principl 
public  convenience,  and  not  foi 
advantage  of  the  bank,  the  res 
tion  was  imposed  ;  but  unques' 
ably  what  had  been  done  was  s 
tioned  by  the  public  faith.  He 
thought  it  right  to  make  these 
observations,  and  to  avail  himst 
the  opportunity  of  asking  the  c 
ceil  or  of  the  exchequer,  whetl: 
was  really  his  intention  torenev 
law  for  prohibiting  the  bank  1 
ing  its  payments  in  specie  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche 
said,  he  should  reserve  what  he 
to  say  upon  the  subject,  till 
brought  forward  his  motion  fo 
newittg  the  restriction  on  Tuc 
next. 

Mr.  Nicholls  contended  fits! 
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nation  moved  -  for,  .might  be 
a  view  to  ascertain  what  had 
the  profits  of  the  bank,  and 
it  ought  to  pay  for  the  renewal 
charter.  With  respect  to  giv-. 
otice  of  the  mption,  of  what, 
could  it  possibly  be  when  the 
ision  was  fixed  for  Tuesday?, 
ght  be  of  material  use  to  have 
;count  previous  to  the  discus- 
If  itwas  true  that  the  bank  had 
ed  a  profit  of  1,100,000  1.  by 
st  on  advances  since  the  res¬ 
in,  the  house  ought  to  be  on 
ard,  and  take  care  not  to  sacri- 
re  public  money. 

.  Fuller  observed,  that  the  cus- 
of  giving  notices  preparatory 
>tions,  originated  with  as  great 
raCter  as  ever  sat  in  the  house, 
hancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
ted  he  was  unprepared  on  the 
:t,  an  admission  which  evi- 
t  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a 
e. 

Courtenay  said,  the  only 
ion  was,  whether  the  bank 
received  an  advantage  or  not, 
y  had  not,  there  was  no  occa- 
for  the  account  :  if  they  had, 
;twas  accidentally  for  the  ed¬ 
ge  of  the  bank. 

v.  Vansittart  spoke  against  the 
>n  for  the  account, 
e  previous  question  was  then 

'•  Robson  said  a  few  words  in 
nation.:  ;  -  • 

Hobhouse  was  against  the 
tai  motion.  He  conceived  the 
>U  had  no  relevancy  whatever 
e  question  to  be  brought  for- 
on  Tuesday.  He  thought  t'hs 
:ellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
mildly  in  moving  the  previous 
lor.  He  wished  a  negative 
»een  moved. 

r.  Jones  was  sorry  to  differ  from 
Hobhouse,  and  observed,  that 
was  the  enormous  power  of 
«nk  directors,  that  the  mer¬ 


chants  were  afraid  of  them.  As  to 
giving  notice,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  -  continually  laying 
whole  volumes  of  papers  without 
any  notice,,  on  the  table,  and  what 
was  .  fair  for  one  was  fair  for  an¬ 
other.. 

.  Mr.  Simeon  wished  some  regula¬ 
tion  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
notices  of  motions  in  future. 

The  previous  question  was  then 
put*  and  carried  in  the  affirmative 
without  a  division. 

On  Friday,  the  Qth  of  April,, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  continue,  for  a  time  to  be  limited, 
the  restriction  of  payment  in  specie 
upon  the  bank.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  submit  to  the  house  such 
a  proposition  without  some  regret, 
because  it  was  an  interference  with 
the  legitimate  functions  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  establishment  of  the 
bank  j  but  he  had  the  satisfaction 
o£  being  fully  convinced  the  mea¬ 
sure  he  had  to  submit  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  house,  could  not 
furnish  any  charge  against  any  one* 
or  lead  the  most  timid  man  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  bank  did  not  possess- 
the  most  ample  means  within  itself 
to  discharge  all  its  engagements  in 
any  manner  whatever,  which  they 
might  be  called  upon  or  allowed  to 
do.  After  making  some  remarks 
on  the  order  in- council,  restricting 
the  payments  in  specie  of  the  bank, 
he  said,  it  was  now  for  the  delibe¬ 
rate  consideration  and  dispassionate 
reflection  of  the  house,  to  decide 
whether  it  was  now  proper  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  measure  for  a  limited  pe¬ 
riod.  The  reasons  for  the  comb 
nuance  he  should  shortlystate  to  tire 
house.  The  course  of  exchange  be¬ 
tween  this  and  foreign  countries* 
was  disadvantageous  to  us  :  the,  ex¬ 
port  trade  was  now,  and  had  been 
for  some  months,  considerably  at  a 
stand;  and  a  considerable  time  must 
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elapse  before  we  had  our  returns 
from  the  export ;  after  it  should  have 
been  returned  to  its  channel,  the 
course,  he  trusted,  would  be-  rapid. 
It  was  therefore  upon  these  grounds, 
and  the  practice  of  exporting  coin 
likely  to  take  place,  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  recommend  to  the 
house  to  continue,  the  restriction  on 
the  bank.  There  appeared  to  him 
to  be  strong  reasons  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  measure,  arising  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  country  at 
the  present  time.  It  promised  to 
be  productive  of  essential  benefit 
to  the  country  at  large,  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  which  it  would  give  to 
merchants,  and  it  would  be  the 
means  of  avoiding  a  probable  evil, 
and  of  altering  the  course  of  ex- 
change,  and  he  was  not  aware  ot 
any  inconvenience  that  was  likely 
to  result  from  it,  at  least  none  to 
any  considerable  amount.  As  a  proof 
that  the  credit  of  the  bank  had  un¬ 
dergone  no  diminution  whatever,  in 
consequence. of  the  restriction,  he 
instanced,  that,  when  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  increase  the  circulating 
cash  of  the  country,  an  application 
was  made  to  the  bank,  and  they 
called  in  their. one,  and  two  pound 
notes,  and  said 'they  would  pay  them 
in  cash,  and  out  of  the  800,000  1. 
thus  paid  to  individuals  who  held 
these  notes,  and  who  were  entitled 
to  have  cash  for  them,  400,000  1. 
were,  by  the  choice  of  these  indi¬ 
viduals,  received  in  paper.  Some 
gentlemen,  he  believed,  were  of 
opinion  they  should  pay  cash  for 
notes  of  a  small  denomination  :  but 
bethought  the  probable,  or  rathet 
possible,  effect  of  this  mode,  would 
be  that  of  creating  an  unlimited 
demand  for  such  small  notes,  in 
exchange. for  large  ones,  and  thus  a 
risk  would  be  run  of  their  being 
taken  out  of  circulation  which  would 
be  a  considerable,  inconvenience. 


After  recapitulating  the  various 
sons  why  it  appeared  to  him 
this  measure  was  necessary,  he 
ed,  he  thought  it  would  be  pru 
for  us  to  wait  a  while,  to  set 
consequence  and  effects  of  p< 
to  give  -time  to  ohr  merchan 
form  their  connexions  on  the 
tinent ;  to  take  time  to  see, the  < 
mere; a l  relations  in  which  di fins 
countries  would  stand  towards 
other ;  to  observe  all  these  thi 
and  to  reflect  on  them,  before 
opened  payments  in  cash  at 
bank.  He,  should  therefore 
move,  that  the  different  acts  of 
liament  hy  which  the  restriction 
been  enforced  from  time  to  ( 
for  the  last  four  years,  be  r 
.which  being,  done  Jiro  forma 
moved,  that  leave  be  giveh  to  1 
in  a  bill  to  continue,  for  a  tin 
mi  ted,  the  restrictions  in  the 
acts  on  the  bank  of  England,  & 
Mr.  Jones  was  sorry  to  obs 
that  the  proposition  of  the  chai 
lor  of  the  exchequer,  went  to 
Eli sh  and  keep  alive  a  system  o 
signats  which  must  carry  tenor 
only  throughout  the  British  d 
niosns ;  but  into  countries  the 
remote.  To  the  accumulated 
of  paper  money  was  owing  the  r 
ber  ot*  forgeries  that  had  been  < 
mitted,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  r 
ber  of  lives  that  for  this  offence 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  law.  It 
afforded  a  facility  to  the  issuii 
the  paper  of  country  banks, 
after  ail- his  well-founded  objec 
to  the  motion,  he  should  most 
ingly  have  withdrawn,  hjs  op 
tion  to  it,  if  the  chancellor  p 
exchequer  had  rested  his  argun 
in  favour  of  it,  upon-  any  pro; 
or  any  vestige  pf  the  renewal  o 
commercial  relations  with  Fn 
to  which,  in  the  courseof  his  spf 
he  seemed  somewhat  desirous  t 
rect  the  attention  of  the  house. 
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Sir  Robert  Feele  entirely  coin¬ 
ed  with  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
:quer,  in  the  reasons  which  m- 
:ed  him  to  propose  a  com  ip ua nee 
I  he  restrict  ton  on  the  bank;  he 
ed,  there  were  m a n-y  reasons 
eh  weighed  strongly  with  him 
;n  he  gave  his  support  to  the 
tsure :  he  then  enumerated  se¬ 
ll  arguments,  which  were  merely 
“petition  of  those  given  by  the 
ncellor  of  the  exchequer, 

General  Gascoigne  spoke  on  the 
e  side  of  the  question. 

>r.  Lawrence  thought  that  any  de- 
ation  against  the  country  banks, 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  present 
dion,  as  was  likewise  the  men- 
ot  the  number  of  forgeries  corn¬ 
ed  ;  for  Mr.  Jones  must  recol- 
,  that  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
>  was  formerly  sacrificed  for  false 
age.  As  to  the  credit  of  the  bank, 
tever  thought  it  could  be  affect- 
ay  this  measure.  It  was  not 
ight  forwaid  at  the  instigation 
he  bank;  but  called  for  by  ur- 
:  and  great  reasons  of  state.  But 
e  he  objected  to  any  precipitate 
al  of  the  restriction,  he  never- 
^ss  hoped,  that,  as  soon  as  it 
expedient,  the  transactions  of , 
oank  might  be  restored'  to  their 
1  and  natural  course, 
r  Robert  Peele  explained. 

Tierney  professed  himself  to 
dll  of  the  same  opinion,  which 
riginally  held  when  this  ques¬ 
ts  first  stated  :  he  was  not, 
ever,  against  a  moderate  length 
aie  for  its  fufther  continuance. 
Jose  six  weeks  after  the  com- 
cement  of  the  next  session.  He 
ght,  however,  that  the  propo- 
a  should  appear  rather  a  matter 
“cessity  than  of  choice,  and  that 
o^ldnot  be  continued  as  a  mere 
er  of  course.  At  least  a  com- 
ee  should  be  appointed,  to  shew 
’easons  why  a  measure  deemed 
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necessary  during  a  difficult  and  dis¬ 
astrous  war,  should  be  still'persisted 
in  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  or*  a 
discretion  should  be  left  to  the  bank 
to  make  whole  or  partial  payments 
as  they  might  think  proper,  and  thus 
have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  their 
will  and  ability  to  pay. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
proved,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  appointing  a  committee,  and 
that  the  bank  already  possessed  the 
discretion  alluded  to,  in*  the  pre¬ 
visions  of  the  former  act. 

Mr.  Bragge  stated  a  variety  of 
reasons  why  it  was  unnecessary  to 
appoint  a  committee  on  the  present 
occasion. 

.  Mr.  Tierney  explained.  . 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  the  present  bill  .was  intended 
to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  former, 
and  if  Mr.  Tierney  would  look  into 
the  former  bill,  he  would  find  the 
very  provision  he  contended  for. 
The  governor  and  directors  of  the 
bank,  were  there  authorised  to  pay 
such  sums  in  specie,  as  they  judged 
expedient.  The  bill  only  prevent¬ 
ed  them  from  being  compelled  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Hiley  Addington  said  a  few 
wrords  on  she  good  effects  of  the  re¬ 
striction,  and  observed,  that  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  .exchequer,  had  not 
moved  the  restriction  in  the  time  of 
peace  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  as  a 
temporary  provision,  till  the  effects 
of  the  peace  should  have  begun  to 
operate. 

SirW.  Milrier  was  of  opinion,  that 
if  the  restrictions  were  removed,  the 
certainty  that  cash  could  be  had  for 
them,  would  still  keep  the  notes  of 
the  bank  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Manning  thought,  that  as  we 
were  still  on  a  war  establishment,  the 
restriction,  even  in  rhis  view,  ought 
to  be  continued.  He  said,  that  whe¬ 
ther  them  umber  of  forgeries  were  to 
Q  ^  he 
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be  attributed  to  the  great  issue  of 
bank-notes  or  not,  it  had  been  very 
much  exaggerated. 

Sir  W.  ^  El  ford  said  a  few  words 
In  favour  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Boyd  did  not  absolute!'/  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  motion,  but  suggested 
die  propriety  of  having  such  returns 
made  to  the  house,  as  would  put 
them  in  possession  of  full  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  real  situation  of 
the  bank. 

Mr.  Robson  was  very  warm 
against  the  motion. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and 
leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

On  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  April, 
the  house  having  resolved  itself  in¬ 
to  a  committee,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  said,  he  would  only 
state  the  grounds  on  which  he  should 
propose  to  till  up  the  blanks  of  the 
bill,  specifying  the  duration  of  this 
bill,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
restriction,  which  he  proposed  to  be 
till  the  1st  of  March,  1803.  He  then 
recapitulated,  why  it  was  deerped 
necessary  that  the  restriction  should 
be  continued,  nearly  in  the  sqme 
words  he.  made  use  of  the  former 
night.  On  the  solidity  of  the  bank 
he  was  entitled  to  say  and  as¬ 
sume,  there  was  now  no  question, 
either  in  the  house,  or  elsewhere. 
On  the  disposition  of  the  bank  to 
make  payments  in  specie,  he  was 
also'entitled  to  assure,  nay  lie  owed 
it  to.  the  bank,  to  assert,  they  had 
manifested  a  readiness  to  do  so.  As 
to  forming  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  necessity  for 
continuing  the  restriction,  he  was 
very  averse,  principally,  because  it 
would  take  up  such  a  length  of  time 
and  require  an  examination  much 
too  tedious  for  the  present  session 
of  parliament,  and  for  that  reason, 
if  there  were  no  other,  it  ought  not. 
to  be  adopted  :  but  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  grounds  of  the  measure 
now  before  the  committee  were 


clear  and  conclusive.  Every  t 
therefore,  combining  to  mak 
continuance  of  this  restrictio: 
cessary,  the  only  point  upon  ' 
there  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
lion,  was  the  period  of  tliedu 
of  the  measure  ;  this  he  th 
should  be  governed  by  the  pre 
end  of  the  causes  which  pro 
it.  He  did  not  see  how  it  coi 
continued  less  than  ten  or  t 
months,  for  we  could  not  expe 
full  benefit  of  a  return  to  our  c 
trade  in  a  much  shorter  perio( 
could  we,  in  much  less  time 
pect  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
other  changes  which  he  looke 
in  the  course  of  exchange,  & 
could  these  commercial  relatic 
foreign  states,  properly  find 
level  in  a  much  shorter  lira 
that  under  all  the  circumsl 
which  we  had  to  consider  at  th 
sent  moment,  it  did  not  app< 
him  unwise  to  adopt  that  tin 
the  continuance  o:‘  the  restr 
on  the  money  payments  of  the 
of  England.  He  stated  variou 
sons  why  he  believed  the  conic 
would  see  the  propriety  of  filiii 
the  blank  with  the  1st  of  3V1 
1803,  and  therefore  he  took  t 
berty  of  proposing  it.  Me  the 
verted  to  the  authority  of  the 
to  open  payment  of  its  own  ac 
as  Mr.  Tierney  had  observed,  \ 
he  denied  to  be  the  case  :  as  he 
sidered  the  clause  in  questior 
different  point  of  view,  being 
willing  to  put  the  bank  in  a  s 
tion  so  invidious  as  it  would  b< 
being  held  out,  as  continnin 
their  own  authority,  or  from 
fives  of  their  own,  this  restri 
of  payment  in  money.  .  He  w 
it  to  be  understood  that  this  re 
tion  was  to  be  continued  on 
ground  of  political  expedienc 
measure  judged’  of  by  the  hou 
commons,  not  by  the  bank  of 
land.  Viewing  this  matter  as  < 
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measure,  he  would  say  it  was 
it  the  house  should  judge  of  it, 
etermine  how  long  this  festric- 
hould  continue,  and  not  put  it 
5  power  of  the  bank  to  resume 
Dney  payments  at  its  own  will, 
without  any  legislative  limita- 
He  had  nothing  more  to  do 
:sent,  than  to  propose  that  this 
-  be  filed  up  with  the  words, 
5 1st  day  of  March,  1803.'’ 

.  Tierney  said,  if  it  was  not 
ish  of  the  bank  to  continue  the 
dion  :  if  it  was  solely  a  mea- 
•f  state  policy,  why  not,  as  on 
r  occasions,  precede  it  by  the 
:  of  a  committee,  explaining 
asons  of  that  policy  ?  For  his 
>art,  he  could  not  understand 
asons  for  this  bill.  When  the 
honourable  gentleman  talked 
e  course  of  exchange  against 
5 could  comprehend  him  ;  but 
was  meant  by  the  new  situa- 
i  which  peace  would  place  the 
*s  of  Europe,  he  did  not  pro- 
>  know,  still  less  did  he  know 
the  stoppage  of  the  issue  of 
from  the  bank  was  to  afreet 
ew  situation.  As  to  the  time 
sed-  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
querfrie  (Mr.  Tierney) thought 
Sier  too  long,  for  he  eppre- 
d  the  course  of  exchange 
‘  change  in  favour  of  this 
7  long  before  March.  'No 
:ould  be  further  than  he  was 
meaning  to  complain  of  the 
ces  of  the  bank  ;  but  what- 
might  be  his  opinion  of 
Idity,  or  of  the  wisdom  of 
by  whom  it  was  governed,  he 
not  help  thinking  that  this 
bon  was  altogether  somewhat 
fain  upon  the  public,  credit  of 
An  try.  He  concluded  with 
mending  that  the  blank  should 
sd  up  with  six  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  parliament,  as  in 
of  honesty  and  policy,  he  was 


persuaded  the  duration  of  this  bill 
ought  to  be  as  short  as  possible. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  differed  in  . 
opinion  with  Mr.  Tierney,  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  clause  in  the  act. 
for  payments  in  specie,  on  previous , 
notice  to  the  speaker.  He  argued 
that  dividends  were  debts  of  the 
bank,  because  the  money  was  lodg¬ 
ed  in  the  bank  by. government,  to  pay 
them ;  and  he  con  tended  that  the  bank 
had  sufficient  power  by  that  clause, 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  stated  by 
his  honourable  friend,  as  to  the  dis¬ 
cretionary  payments  in  cash. 

Mr.  Attorney-general,  in  reply,, 
acknowledged  that  the  dividends 
were  not  originally  debts  of  the  bank; 
but  when  the  money  for  their  pay¬ 
ment  was  issued  from  the  exche¬ 
quer,  and  the  bank  was  made  the 
repository,  it  then  unquestionably 
became  debtor  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Tierney  and  the  attorney- 
general  mutually  explained. 

Mr.  Jones  was  ready  to  admit  that 
the  bank  had  money  enough  to  pay 
all  demands  upon  it :  and  he  under¬ 
stood,  that  the  stoppage  of'  its  issue 
of  cash  was  a  very  great  et/il. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  under  the  clause  in  the 
former  act,  so  often, alluded  to  in  the 
debate,  notice  was  three  "times' given 
to  the  speaker  on  the  part  of  the 
bank,  for  payment  of  dividends,  and 
payments  made  in  consequence;  a 
proof  that  that  clause  was  not  under¬ 
stood  by  the  bank  directors  in  the 
manner  ' described^ by,  Mr.  Tierney, 

It 'must  be  recollected,  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  uniformly  was  to  prevent  such 
a  drain  of  our  specie  as  might  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  public  interest ;  and 
such  was  the  reason  now, 

Mr.  Dent  maintained,  that  the 
credit  cf  the  bank  never  stood  higher 
than  at  present.  He  said  that  there 
was  now  a  profit  of  five  per  cent, 
on  every  guinea  exported  from  this 

Q  2  country. 
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country*  and  that  this  circumstance 
alone  was  sufficient  to  ca  l  for  the 
continuance  of  the  bill  before  the 
committee. 

After  some  farther  observations 
by  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr. 
Simeon,  and  Mr.  Dent,  the  motion 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Corry,  after  remarking,  that 
after  the  restraint  of  payment  in  spe¬ 
cie  had  been  imposed  on  the  bank 
of  England,  the  Irish  parliament 
foiind  it  necessary  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample,  and  as  the  same  reasons  must 
continue  to  operate,  lie  gave  notice 
that  he  should  the  next  day  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain, 
for  a  limited  time,  issues  in  specie 
by  the  bank  of  Ireland. 

'  On  Monday,  26th  April,  Mr.  Cor¬ 
ry  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Irish  bank  restriction  bill. 

Mr.  Vandeleur  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  restriction  on  the  bank  of 
Ireland  had  created  a  spirit  of  bank¬ 
ing,  and  of  speculation  in  trade, 
which  had  been  high’y  injurious  to 
that  country.  So  much  had  this 
been  the  case,  he  said,  that  even  the 
smallest  payment  had  been  made  in 
paper.  In  consequence  of  paper 
being  allowed  tq  be  issued  in  that 
country  for  silver,  traders  had  issued 
notes  for  three  and  sixpence,  six  shil¬ 
lings,  and  eight  shillings,  and  infe¬ 
rior  shopkeepers  for  sixpence,  until 
scarce  a  sixpence  was  to  be  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  This  was 
productive  of  the  greatest  injury,  as 
many  poor  persons,  possessed  ®f  these 
small  notes,  found  themselves  on  a 
sudden,  through  the  failure  of  the 
source  from  whence  these  notes  were 
issued,  reduced  to  still  greater  po¬ 
verty,  and  unable  to  pay  their  rent. 
He  thought  some  restriction  ought 
to  be  introduced  into  the  bill,  upon 
this  injurious  issue  of  paper. 

Mr  Henry  Thornton  observed, 
that  the  restriction  on  the  cash  pay¬ 


ments  of  the  bank  of  England, 
a  measure  attended  with  no  sor 
danger :  the  bank  of  England 
Composed  of  a  very  respectable  b 
of  men,  who  had  the  commane 
the  whole  paper  currency  of  the 
tropolis,  and  who  were  totally  ir 
pendent,  in  iheir  corporate.  capa< 
of  the  government.  The  ban! 
Ireland  was  not  placed  in  sin 
circumstances.  Notes  to  a  1; 
amount  were  circulated  in  Dul 
independent  of  those  which  wen 
sued,  by  what  was  properly  ca 
the  national  bank  of  Ireland, 
effect  of  a  very  extended  circula 
of  paper  money  had  been  felt 
producing  an  unfavourable  cours 
exchange.  A  measure  of  the 
sent  sort  was,  therefore,  one  wl 
ought  to  be  carefully  enquired  ii 
because  the  danger,  in  this  way, 
greater  than  by  a  similar  restric 
on  the  payments  of  the  bank  of 
gland.  He  wished  the  house  to  < 
sider  that  the  exchange  was,  at 
sent,  between  5  and  6  per  c 
against  this  country,  while,  betv 
this  country  and  Ireland,  it  we 
per  cent,  against  Ireland ;  so  tha 
the  whole,  the  exchange  was  ne 
7  per  cent,  against  Ireland. 

Mr.  Corry  trusted,  that  the  si 
tion  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  w< 
not  be  looked  upon  with  any  de 
of  suspicion  ;  it  had  never  yet  1 
called  in  question,  and  a  former 
of  restriction,  on  this  bank,  had  1 
passed  without  any  enquiry,  its, 
dit  being  perfectly  substantial.  Id 
ever,  the  course  of  exchange  mi 
at  the  present  moment,  be  agi 
Ireland,  he  trusted,  that  the  vg\ 
of  thedineh  manufacture  in 
country,  and  the  export  of  corn, 
ing  from  the  bounty  of  Provide 
in  the  last  harvest,  together  1 
other  circumstances,  would,  so 
amend  the  situation  of  the  coin 
that  no  difficulty  would  occur,  V 
this  bill  ceased  to  operate,  in  ret 
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t  to  the  accustomed  channel  of 
/ments  in  cash.  He  admitted, 
it  this  bill  ought  not  to  be  con- 
ued  any  longer  than  was  abso- 
fiy  necessary.'  He  had  lamented 
situation  of  Ireland,  with  respect 
the  unlimited  circulation  of  pa- 
;  but  he  had  never  been  able  to 
ne  a  proposition  worthy  of  being 
I  before  parliament,  which  was 
fulated  to  remedy  the  evil.  From 
various  examples  of  the  bad  ef¬ 
ts  of  the  increase  of  paper  mo- 
r,  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
1  before  their  eyes,  he  thought  it 
s  the  less  necessary  for  parliament 
idopt  any  measures  of  restriction, 
in  the  circulation  of  paper,  in  that 
intry  j  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
:o  work  its  own  way  by  degrees, 
n  to  adopt  any  measure,  which 
*ht  cause  a  violent  revulsion,  still 
re  injurious  t hail  the  circulation 
If. 

Phe  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
ie,  and  committed  for  the  next  day. 
3n  Thursday,  the  27di  of  May, 
'.  Canning,  after  a  'few  prepara- 
y  observations  on  the  slave  trade, 
iered  into  a  discussion  on  the  dil¬ 
ation  x>f  the  island  of  Trinidad  3 
1  strongly  objected  to  the  im- 
*vement  and  cultivation  by  slaves : 
my  gentleman  supposed,  from  this 
ection,  that  it  was  his  intention 
depreciate  the  value,  or  obstruct 
:  improvement  of  Trinidad,  hb 
s  equally  mistaken  :  he  wished 
improve  it  more  effectually,  and 
greater  advantage  than  could  be 
ie  by  the  old  system.  If  any  one 
ild  imagine,  that  his  object  was 
create  embarrassment  to  the  pre- 
d  administration,  by  the  proposi¬ 
ti  he  was  about  to  submit  to  the 
use,  he  knew  not  how  better  to 
ute  such  an  .imagination,  than  by 
daring,  which  he  Confidently  and 
ascientiously  did,  that  had  the 
ne  opportunity,  or  rather  the  same 


necessity,  for  discussing  the  modes. 
of  cultivation,  applicable  to  a  new 
island  in  the  West-Indies,  arisen 
under  another  administration,  under 
the  administration  of  those  who  pos¬ 
sessed  ail  his  confidence,  and  exclu¬ 
sively  ail-  his  attachment :  of  those 
who  had  the  glory  of  acquiring  Tri¬ 
nidad,  instead  of  those  who  have  had 
the  prudence  to  retain  it,  he  should, 
equally  have  thought  it  a  duty,  un¬ 
less  the  subject  had  been  previously 
taken  up  by  government,  or  by  abler 
hands  than  his,  not  to  let  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  parliament,  after  Trinidad  had 
become  the  property  of  the  British 
crown,  pass  away  without  calling 
the  house  to  the  consideration  of 
some  such  proposition,  as  he  had  now 
the  honour  to  submit.  He  then 
stated  briefly  his  reasons  for  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  this  measure.  Not  long 
after  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries 
.  of  peace,  he  said,  a  paper  was  cir- 
culated,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don,  but,  as  he  happened  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  throughout  the  Leeward 
Islands,  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of 
a  plan  in  the  possession  of  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  allotment  and  sale  of 
the  unclaimed  lands  in  Trinidad, 
with  such  a  description  of  the  ferti¬ 
lity  and  convenience  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  aiwas  calculated  to  excite  the 
cupidity  of  monied  men,  and  to  lead 
to  the  expenditure  of  a  great  sum  of 
British  capital  on  that  speculation. 
About  the  same  time,  a  sort  of  no¬ 
tice  was  given  in  that  house,  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  of  3n. 
intention  to  raise  a  sum  of  money, 
by  the  sale  of  uncleared  lands,  the 
property  of  the  crown,  in  the  West- 
Indies.  Butting  these  two  circum¬ 
stances  together,  he  could  not  but 
be  struck  with  their,  coincidence, 
and  therefore  took  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity  of  enquiring  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  whether 
or  not  there  did  exist  such  an  inten- 
Q,  3  tion 
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tion  respecting  the  island  of  Trini¬ 
dad.  and  whether  parliament  was  to 
be  apprized  of  the  pian,  and  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  considering  it>  be¬ 
fore  it  was  carried  into  execution  ? 
'He  received  no  assurance  that  such 
"an  intention  did  not  exist,  but  he  was 
'distinctly  told,  that  if  such  a  plan 
Was  in  agitation,  it  would  not  be 
thought  necessary  previously  to  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  parliament.  It  seemed  to 
him,  that  there  remained  but  one 
course  for  him  to  pursue,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  subject, 
which  he  had  accordingly  done  : 
and,  he  thought,  that  unless  the 
house  of  commons  meant  to  abandon 
its  own  pledges  -and  duties  alto¬ 
gether,  it  would  not  refuse  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  proposition.  He  contended 
strongly  tor 'the  right,  which  parlia¬ 
ment  had  to  interfere  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  and  if  the  right  did  exist,  that 
this  was  the  stage  of  the  business,  in 
which  alone,  our  interference  could 
be  effectual.  If  we  waited  till  the 
sale  and  allotment  of  lands  ill  Tri¬ 
nidad  was  actually  made,  the  thing 
wopld  then  be  past  our  power; 
the  mischief  would  be  done,  and  we 
should  only  regret,  fruitlessly,  that 
we  did  not  interfere  sooner.  He 
declared,  that  the  object  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  motion  was  delay  only:  he 
Wished  to  prevent  the  improvident 
disposal  of  ihe  lands  of  Trihidad,  in 
a  manner  that  must  completely  frus¬ 
trate  the  views  of  the  house  of  com* 
mens*  until  parliament  shall  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
and  discussing  the  subject.  He  had 
no  thought  of  invading  or  endanger¬ 
ing  the  vested  interests  of  the  West- 
India  proprietors,  just  the  contrary  : 
he  was  persuaded,  he  should  shew, 
that  what  he  had  to  propose,  was 
calculated  to  strengthen  and  secure 
them.  He  therefore  entreated  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  divest  their  minds  of  the 
abstract  question  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  to  consider  this  as  it  was*  a  new 


question,  arising  out  of  a  new  s 
of  things  in  the  colonial  world, 
as  one  which  it  would  becom 
equally  to  consider,  whether  the 
slave  trade  were  to  exist,  or  t 
abolished,  or  to  be  partially  rest? 
ed  ?  Whatever  might  be  the  fa< 
the  question, .the  question  of  crea 
a  new  slave  trade,  for  the  cuitiva 
of  new  land  ill  a  new  colony, 
fit  matter  for  separate  discussi 
and  the  question  of,  whether  thi 
the  only,  or  the  best  mode  of  ti 
ing  the  island  of  Trinidad  to  g 
account,  was  one,  which  it  bee 
us  seriously  to  investigate,  an 
investigate  now.  When  grant 
sales  had  taken  place,  .it  wou’ic 
too  late.  He  wished  governn 
to  keep-  its  faith  :  he  wished 
house  of  commons  to  preserve 
character  ;  and  this  could  onl; 
done,  by  pausing  to  examine, 
fore  Trinidad  was  hastily  put  or 
their  hands.  The  object  of  the 
tion  thus  defined,  there  were  n 
rally  two  distinct  branches, into  wi 
the  considerations  belonging  t( 
naturally  divided  themselves,  f 
how  far  is  the  house  pledged  no 
adopt  any  measure,  that  may  ten 
create  a  new  slave  trade  ;  and  1 
far  is  the  cultivation  of  Trinidac 
the  manner  proposed,  likely  to 
terfere  with  those  pledges?  Sect 
ly,  what  is  the  best  account  tow] 
Trinidad  can  be  turned,  in  e1 
view  of  colonial  and  national  poll 
To  prove  what  were  the  recoi 
opinions  and  pledges  of  the  lio 
Mr.  Canning  desired  th-it  tlie  r 
lution  of  the  house  of  commons 
the  2d  April,  1792,  “  that  thes 
trade  ought  to  be  gradually  abo! 
ed,”  should  be  read,  and  also  the 
dress  of  that  house  of  the  6th  A] 
1797,  praying,  “  that  his  Maj 
do  direct  such  measures  to  be  ta 
as  should  (among  other  things)  j 
dually  diminish  the  necessity, 
ultimately  lead  to  the  termina 
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the  slave  trade,”  together  with 
majesty's  gracious  answer  to  that 
iress,  “  that  he  would  give  direc¬ 
ts  accordingly.” 
rhev  were  read. 

•Ie  then  went  at  some  length 
j  the  history  of  tire  votes  of  the 
ise  of  commons:  The  resol u- 
i  of  1792,  moved  by  Mr.  Dun- 
•,  and  the  address  of  1 7P7  m°- 
l  by  Mr.  Charles  Ellis  (a  West 
lia  proprietor)  both  of  which 
dged  a  desire  gradually  to  dimi- 
h  and  finally  to  abolish  the  slave 
de  ;  and  lie  appealed  to  Mr.  Dun- 
i,  and  to  all  who  supported  that 
ition,  to  vote  in  support  of  a 
:asure  the  object  of  which  was 
:  only  strictly  conformable  to  the 
lit,  but  fell  much  within  the  let- 
of  his  address,  which  went  not 
diminish  the  old  slave  trade,  but 
prevent  a  fresh  one  from  being 
tituted,  more  enormous  in  its  ex¬ 
it,  and  more  aggravated  in  its 
Is.  He  appealed  particularly  to 
)se  who,  when  the  period  at 
rich  the  slave  trade  was  to  be 
ide  to  cease  altogether  was  under 
isideration,  voted  either  for  the 
fir  l/g6,  which  was  carried,  or 
;  year  1800,  the  longest  period  to 
lich  any  man  then  ventured  to 
apose  prolonging  its  existence ; 
th  what  face  they  could  stand  up, 
d  defend  a  plan  for  cultivating  a 
w  island,  with  new  importations  ; 
fian  which  must  make  the  begin- 
ng  of  the  19th  century  not  the 
riod  of  the  extinction  of  the  slave 
ide,  as  they  fondly  voted  it,  but 
e  era  of  its  revival,  of  its  new 
rth,  the  date  from  which  its  warm- 
t  and  most  anxious  admirers  may 
ase  to  fear  for  its  'mortality  or  de- 
y  ?  He  was  convinced  that  those 
ho  had  been  the  most  violent  op- 
>nents  of  every  former  measure  for 
e  restriction  of  the  slave  trade  were 
)und  to  support  this :  he  meant  the 
■oderate  men  and  theWest -Indians. 
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Tot  the  West-Indians  indeed  he  had 
still  o(Ik  r  arguments  to  address,  those 
of  their  interest,  which  were  mani¬ 
festly  in  his  favour,  but  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  he  was  content  to  appeal  to 
their  consistency.  He  then  entered 
into  a  statement,  from  the  papers 
before  the  house,  of  the  quantity  of 
land  remaining  to  be  granted  in 
Trinidad,  in  order  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  number  of  negroes 
that  would  be  required  to  bring  it. 
into  cultivation.  There  remained 
to  be  granted  2,720  allotments  of 
land  of  320  acres  each,  amounting 
in  all  to  876,400  acres,  of  which  near 
one-half,  or  420,000  acres,  were 
stated  to  be  fit  for  the  cultivation 
of  sugar.  Ide  particularized  this, 
because  the  sugar  cultivation  was 
that  which  required  so  much  the 
greatest  proportion  of  negro  labour, 
that  it  in  fact  might  be  taken  as 
regulating  the  importation.  From 
the  same  authority  it  appeard,  that 
the  estates  already  granted  (by  the 
Spanish  government,  for  no  grant 
had  been  made  since  the  island  came 
into  the  possession  of  his  majesty) 
were  in  number  400.  That  the 
whole  amount  of  the  land  in  culti¬ 
vation  was  somewhat  about  34,000 
acres,  or  not  quite  one  twenty-fifth 
of  what  remained  to  be  granted. 
On  the  island  in  this  state  of  culti¬ 
vation  were  employed,  according 
to  his  information,  10,000  negroes. 
He  had  only  to  multiply  that  num¬ 
ber  by  25 ,  and  the  resuit  was  250,000. 
This  calculation,  however,  (large 
as  it  might  appear  to  gentlemen) 
was  less  than  would  be  found  to  be 
the  result  of  a  comparison  ofTri- 
nadad  with  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
where  for  350,000  acres  of  sugar, 
they  employed  250,000  negroes ; 
and  he  considered  only  the  same 
number  as  required  for  420,000 
acres  in  Trinidad.  Respecting  Ja¬ 
maica,  he  took  the  late  Mr.  Bryan 
Edwards’s  statements  in  preference 
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to  the  report  of  the  privy  council, 
both  because  they  were  lower,  and 
he  was  therefore  the  less  liable  to 
a  suspicion  of  exaggeration  in  choo¬ 
sing  them,  and  because,  being  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  there  was  the. bet- 
ten  opportunity  for  every  gentleman 
'who  wished  it,  to  follow  him  in  his 
deductions,  and  to  correct  him  if 
he  was  wrong.  250,000  then  was 
the  least  amount  of  negroes  required 
fpr  cultivating  the  projected  allot¬ 
ments  of  Trinidad,  but  was  this  all? 
Nothing  like  it.  The  question-  was 
not  as  to  cultivating  only,  but  as  to 
clearing  and  bringing  into  cultiva¬ 
tion,  into  sudden  cultivation,  if  the 
whole  were  to  be  disposed  of,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  to  the  best  bidder  at  one  time. 
It  had  required  a  century  and  a  h  alf 
to  bring  Jamaica  to  its  present  state 
of  cultivation  :  but  it  was  not  to- 
be  supposed  that  Trinidnd  would 
proceed  so  gradually.  He  then  de¬ 
tailed  from  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  the.  various  importations 
of  negroes  from  Africa,  which  took 
place  before  Jamaica  was  complete¬ 
ly  cultivated  :  and  from  a  compara¬ 
tive  statement  respecting  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  he  concluded  as  the 
lowestamount  that  one  million  of ne- 
grods  must,  be  imported  from  Africa, 
before  Trinidad  was  as  effectually 
cleared  and  cultivated  as  Jamaica. 
One  million  of  beings  to  be  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  for 
what  purpose — to  gratify  what  in¬ 
terest  ?  to  comply  with  what  neces¬ 
sity  ?  There  was  no.  pretence  of 
necessity  .*■  and  the  interests  which 
had  in  all  former  instances  been 
Associated  with  the  continuance  and 
extension  of  the  slave  trade,  in  this 
instances  were  entirely  the  other 
way  :  he  meant  the  interests  of  the 
^established  West  India  planters. 
After  some  other  observations  in 
Support  of  his  argument,  to  prove 
that  the  slave  trade,  and  the  West- 


Indian  interest,  were  distinct  si 
jeets,  and  in  direct  opposition 
dac-h  other,  he  proceeded  to  f 
second 'division  of  the  subject.  r 
consider,  as  in  relation  to  the  pei 
ral  security  and  stability  of  our  < 
lonial  system,  and  to  the  natioi 
policy  of  the  country,  how  far 
would  be  prudent  to  convert  Tri: 
dad  at  once  into  a  sugar  colony, 
be  cultivated  by  the  same  rue  a 
with  the  others,  subject  to  the  sat 
dangers,  and  partaking  of  the  sar 
weakness  and  insecurity  ?  Was 
possible  t.Q  look  at  the  present  sis 
of  the  colonial  world,  without  fe< 
ing  considerable  awe  and  apprehe 
sion  ?  The  struggle  now  subsist! 
in  St.  Domingo,  whichever  way 
might  terminate,  could  not  but 
productive  of  great  evil  and  dang 
to  our  colonies :  in  the  one  event 
great  moral  danger,  if  the  negro 
should  not  be.  thoroughly  subduct 
in  the  other  case,  of  complete  sn 
cess  to  the  French  arms,  a  gr 
military  danger.  In  either  of  the 
events,  what  was  the  use  to  whr 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  ha 
turned  our  new  acquisition  ?  Wou 
the  moral  danger  be  best  guard) 
against,  by  having- established  a  ne 
negro  colony,  by  immense  iropc 
tations  from  Africa;  Would  tl 
military  situation  of  Trinidad  1 
best  ascertained  by  a  populatic 
which,  while  you  defended  it  \vi 
one  hand,  you  must  keep  down  wii 
the  other  ?  He  would  not  dwell  c 
these  topics,  because  he  was  awai 
that  they  were  too  delicate  to  1 
agitated  much  at  large  in  public  di 
cussion :  but  enough  surely  appear 
to  any  reasoning  mind,  on  the  fir 
glance,  at  the  present  situation  ar 
prospects  of  the  West-Indies,  ! 
prove  beyond  doubt,  that  strengtl 
not  sugar  ;  that  to  fence  and  sn{ 
port,  not  to  extend,  with  propo: 
donate  extension  of  weakness,  <?* 
possessions  in  that  quaarter  of  tt 
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3,  was  the  obvious  dictate  of  for  breeding  cattle ;  modes  of  agri- 
y}  was  equally  necessary  for  culture  which  might  make  Trinidad 
preservation  of  the  colonies,-  the  source  of  health  and  comfort 
her  to  themselves,  or  to  the  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Great- 
tercountry.  In  Trinad-ad,  ther£-  Britain  employed  in  the" defence  of 
above  all  things,  we  ou^ht  to  theWes.t-Indies, and  in  a  measure, ‘to 
for  strength  and  solidity;  we  the  colonies  themselves.  There  were 
t  to  make  it  in  the  first  in-  also,  if  he  was  not  much  misin- 
e,  a  strong  military  post,  a  formed,  other  materials  peculiar  to 
L.  station,  a  place  of  recruit  Trinidad.  There  was  a  race  of 
refreshment  for  our  fleets  and  labourers  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
es.  It  ought  to  boused  not  as  annually  to  that  island,  from  the 
w  venture  upon  a  speculation  neighbouring  continent,  to  work  for 
dy  hazardous  and  overloaded,  hire  in  the  most  arduous  and  fati- 
to  protect  and  insure  those  guing  branches  of  colonial  hus- 
h  we  have  already  at  stake :  ban-dry.  They  were  called  Peoiis  ; 
this  was.  what  he  called  upon  stout,  active,  inured  to  the  climate, 
bouse  of  commons  to  do  their  and  capable  (as  was  supposed)  of 
towards  peforming,  by  inter-  being  induced,  by  proper  encou- 
ig  to  prevent  an  immediate  ragement,  to  come  over  in  still 
ation  of  the  lands  of  Trinidad,  more  considerable  numbers;  and, 
3'  were  to  be  asked  by  what  no  doubt,  if  proper  means  of  sub- 
is  he  thought  a  natural  popula-  sistence  were  afforded  them,  to  set- 
couid  be  Drocured,  he' would  tie  themselves  and  their  families  in 
er,  hrst,  by  not  introducing  Trinidad.  From  this  race  might 
tificial  one  ;  by  not  pouring  bo  created  a  hardy,  native  militia, 
population  of  Africa  into  the  fitted,  to  a  degree  that  European 
ts  and  morasses  of  Trinidad,  constitutions,  perhaps,  hardly  ever 
fetish  yearly,  and  yearly  to  be  attain,  to  endure  the  fatigue  and 
lied  by  fresh  importations.  Se-  difficulties  of  Westrlndian  W'arfare. 
ly,  by  not  making  large  grants  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
ties  to  great  capitalists.  By  creole  colonization,  under  certain 
ng  for  your  settlers  among  clas-  possible  circumstances  in  the  po- 
f  men  who  will  be  induced  to  litical  state  of  South  America  were 
me  residents  in  the  island.  Such  incalculable  ;  but  such  as  it  would 
it  be  to  be  found  among  the  not  now  be  proper  to  dwell  upon  in- 
torious  soldiers  of  regiments  on  detail. 

tTndia  service,  among  foreign  There  was  besides,  another  race 
»,  among  free  blacks  and  creoles  peculiar  (he  believed)  at  this  mo- 
e  other  islands,  to  al  1  of  whom  merit  to  Trinidad  native  Indians, 
a  ragement  should  be  held  out  who  were  to  be  found,  to  the  num- 
rants  of  land,  such  as  would  ber  (according  to  the  papers  upon 
ie  them  to  subsist  themselves  the  table)  of  about  1000;  a  people 
-heir  families  in  a  state  of  mo-  whom,  if  it  were  from  no  better 
£  independence.  If  it  were  motive  than  curiosity,  he  should  be 
:ted  that  European  labour  was  sorry  not  to  have  carefully  preserv- 
ether  incompetent  to  the  cli-  ed ;  the  remnant  of  nations  among 
'■>  he  answered  for  the  cultiva-  whom  the  sword,  the  spit,  the  racks 
of  the  great  staple  commodities  and  the  mine,  had  made  suefcr  hor- 
rest~Indian  produce,  certainly  ;  rible  ravages.  These,  whom  by 
tot  for  Raising  vegetables;'  not  some  unaccountable  neglect,  the 
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Spaniards  bad  neglected  to  exter¬ 
minate,  might,  apd  wpuld,  no 
doubt,  keep  an  increasing  native 
population.  Here  then  were  the 
means  and  chances  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  guiltless,  bloodless  colony, 
which  it  would  be  highly  perverse 
and  criminal  to  throw  away  untried, 
from  a  blind  preference  to  the  old 
method  of  annual  importation  from 
Africa,  with  such  accumulation  of 
misery,  and  such  risk  of  mischief  as 
must  attend  them.  He  combated 
the  various  arguments  which  might 
be  produced  against  native  popula¬ 
tion  :  and  added,  that  Trinidad  had 
many  facilities  which  rendered  it 
valuable,  even  if  not  a  hogshead  of 
sugar  should  be  produced,  nor  the 
hand  of  a  negro  employed  upon  it; 
particularly  as  to  its  situation  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Spanish  Main  :  and  was 
it  improbable,  that  by  the  policy  ot 
the  court  of  Spain,  aided  by  the 
suggestions  of  our  government,  Tri¬ 
nidad  might  become  tire  emporium 
©f  British  and  South  American  com¬ 
merce  !  There  were  yet  other  ad¬ 
vantages  which  did  not  depend  on 
foreign  co-operation.  It  had  been 
matter  of  constant  dispute  .between 
the  colonists,  and  those  who  have 
in  this  country  contended  for  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  slave  trade;  whether 
or  not  such  improvements  might  be 
made  in  the  colonial  agriculture,  as 
would  diminish  the  necessity  for  im¬ 
portations  of  labourers  from  Africa  ? 
The  colonists  have  said,  with  some 
justice,  that  they  would  be  willing 
and  desirous  that  the  experiments 
should  be  ascertained ;  but  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  hazard  a 
year’s  returns  in  trying  them  ;  here 
then  was  the  opportunity  of  trying 
them  at  'the  expense,  not  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  of  the  public.  Who 
could  say,  what  skill  and  machinery 
might  do  to  lessen  negro  labour  ? 
The  first  consequences  to  the  other 
colonies  would  be  gradual  improve¬ 


ment,  by  the  silent  operatic! 
example,  without  the  shock  of 
novation,  or  the  risk  of  loss; 
further  and  more  enlarged  cc 
quences  would  be,  a  gradual 
lition  of  the  slave  trade,  prodi 
without  any  interference  on  the 
of  this  country :  a  -diminutior 
the  great  and  dangerous  dispro 
tion  of  blacks  and  whites  at  pre 
in  the  islands  ;  a  saving  of  Br 
capital  and  an  economy  of  hu 
life.  Those  were  not  slight  ad 
tages,  nor  would  Trinidad  be 
employed,  if  turned,  to  this  acp 
only;  but  he  did  not  ask  the  h 
now  to  decide  ;  he  only  asked  t 
to  pause,  to  allow  themselves  i 
for  deliberation.  Mr.  Canning 
eluded  with  saying,  that  lie 
now  only  to  explain  a  single  p 
graph  in  the  address  which  he 
about  to  move,  by  which  he 
been  desirous  of  providing  ag; 
the  only  practical  objection  to  w; 
lie  could  conceive  his  motion  t 
liable,  by  excepting  from  the  g 
ral  prohibition  of.  grants  or  sal 
land  in  Trinidad,  such  grant 
government  might  wish  to  be 
to  make  to  those  inhabitants  of 
colonies,  restored  by  the  late  ti 
to  the  French  and  Batavian  re: 
lies,  who  were  desirous  of  ren: 
ing  under  British  protection, 
them  he  would  leave  it  oper 
government  to  make  grants ;  b 
them,  under  condition  of  not  c 
tivating  those  grants  by  negroes 
ported  from  Africa.  He  wer 
the  presumption  that  they  w 
be  allowed,  under  the  stipulai 
of  the  treaty,  to  bring  their  nes 
with  them  from  their  present' 
blishments  to  Trinidad.  Hew 
only  farther  observe,  that  the 
strictlon,  which  the  address  wet 
propose,  was  only  to  keep  the 
ject  open  until  parliament  so 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  c< 
dering  it  fully,  and  to  ensure 
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=rament  laying  it  fully  before 
ii.  He  then  moved,  f<r  That 
humble  address  be  presented  to 
majesty,  humbly  to  represent 
iis  majesty,  that,  in  -considera- 
oftlie  great  importance  of  pre- 
:ing  the  dangers  and  mischiefs 
:h  must  arise  from  the  exces- 
in crease  of  the  importation  of 
roes  from  Africa,  if  such  im- 
ation  shall  be  furnished  with- 
restriction  into  the  island  of 
lidad  3  and  ,for  the  purpose  of 
ding  any  colour  or  pretext*  by 
on  of  new  grants,  to  obstruct 
■after  any  regulations,  which, 
he  wisdom  of  parliament  may, 
l  due  investigation  dnd  delibe- 
>n,  seem  expedient. 

His  majesty’s  faithful  corn¬ 
's  humbly  request  his  majesty, 
he  will  not  authorise  any  grants 
ales  of  new  lands  in  the  island 
.'rinidad,  without  express  con- 
»n  (under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
making  void  such  grants  or 
'),  that  no  negro  to  be  hence- 
l  imported  from  Africa,  shall 
roployed  upon  the  said  lands, 

1  opportunity  shall  have  been 
'ded  to  parliament  to  make  such 
ision  as  the  circumstances  of 
case  may  be  found  to  require, 
he  protection,  limitation,  or  re- 
tion  of  the  importation  of  ne- 
s  from  Africa  into  the  said 
id  3  that  his  majesty  will  be 
iously  pleased  to  give  directions 
there  shall  be  laid  before  this 
in  the  next  session  of  par¬ 
ent,  an  account  of  any  such  con- 
>nal  grants  or  sales,  as  may  have 
i  made  in  the  interval,  and  of  the 
ns  employed  and  provided  for 
enforcing  the  observation  and 
oirrnance  of  the  said  condition  3 
that  his  majesty  will  be  graci- 
Y  pleased  further  to  direct,  that 
e  shall  be  laid  before  this  house, 
»on  as  the  same  can  be  prepared, 

1  plan  of  regulations,  as  to  his 
ssty's  government  shall  appear 
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most  advisable,  for  promoting  the 
future  cultivation  or  improvement 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  in  the 
manner  the  least  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  wish  expressed  by  this 
house  for  the  gradual  diminution 
and  ultimate  termination  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  the  most 
conducive  to  the  stability  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  interests  of  the  colonies, 
and  of  the  West* Indian  commerce 
of  this  country.” 

1  Mr.  Sturges  seconded  the  motion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
declared,  that  the  motion,  although 
divested  of  some  parts  he  expected 
to  find  in  it,  was  one  which  he 
could  not  at  this  time  assent  to  3  and 
he  would  say,  he  was  sure  he  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  several  gentlemen 
in  the  house,  with  whom  he  had 
the  pleasure  to  be  intimate,  as  well 
as  his  own,  when  he  expressed  a 
regret  that  it  should  be  made  at  this 
time.  Tie  thought  the  subject  by 
no  means  related  to  Trinidad  alone, 
but  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  a 
distinction  between  this  particular 
part,  and  that  of  the  general  po¬ 
licy  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  means 
of  negroes  in  the  West-Indies,  and 
therefore  did  not  see  how  this  ques¬ 
tion  could  be  fairly  discussed,  with¬ 
out  entering  upon  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  at  large.  And  here  he  should 
observe,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  him,  that  a  proposition 
of  this  sort  should  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  so  recently  after  the  island 
came  into  the  possession  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  although  the  general  question 
upon  the  trade,  to  which  the  pro¬ 
position  referred,  had  been  allowed 
to  sleep  for  five  or  six  years  :  dur¬ 
ing  which  period  importations  of 
negroes  into  Martinique,  St.  Lucie, 
Demerara,  Issequibo,  and  Berbice, 
took  place  unrestrained,  but  the 
effect  of  which  unquestionably  was, 
to  add  to  the  revenue  and  commerce 
of  this  country,  and  enrich  the  plan¬ 
tations. 
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tatioos.  Bat  the  advantages  which 
to  05  most  have  been  considered  as 
only  temporary,  as  was  evinced 
from  the  negotiations  at  Lisle,  are 
likely  to  be  The  permanent  benefit 
only  of  those  who  have  always  been 
bur  rivals  in  time  of  peace,  and, 
for  the  two  last  contests  in  which 
we  had  been  engaged,  our  greatest 
enemies  in  time  of  war.  T  he  pro¬ 
position  now  before  the  house, 
brought  wvith  it  no  recommenda¬ 
tion,  either  to  those  who  thought 
that  the  African  trade  ought  to  be 
immediately  or  gradually  abolished, 
for  it  was  not  essentially  favourable 
to  either  under  tbe  present  state  of 
things  in  the  West-Indies.  He  did 
not  see  this  motion  had  a  tendency 
to  further  this  object,  for  it  did  not 
follow  that  the  slave  trade  would  be 
abolished,  or  even  lessened,  by 
confining  a  vote  to  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  and  therefore  he  saw  no 
reason  for  assenting  to  it,  even  upon 
the  principle  of  the  right  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman  himself  who  intro¬ 
duced  it.  He  was  ready  -  to  say 
that  measures  ought  to  be  adopted 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  but  he  contended  that  this 
measure  was  not  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  effect  $  for  there  was  no 
truth  more  deeply  impressed  upon 
his  mind  than  this,  that  an  attempt 
to  prevent  negroes  being  imported 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  into  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  would  be  only 
to  ensure  the  carrying  on  the  trade 
in  other  quarters,  in  other  settle¬ 
ments,  and  would  be  the  means  of 
increasing  those  practices  which  it 
had  been  the  policy  of  this  country 
to  avoid.  What  he  meant  was  this, 
there  would  be  a  cousderable  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  the  produce  of 
the  West-Indies,  even  more  than 
had  been  the  case  for  the  last  nine 
years.  The  productive  powers  of 
St.  Domingo  had  long  been  in 
abeyance.  The  demand  of  the 


continent  would  now  be  more  i 
the  present  powers  “of  supply  oi 
West-Indies  could  furnish, 
must  of  necessity  produce  f 
cultivation.  During  the  last  e 
or  nine  years  every  thing  in 
way  of  trade,  in  this  respect, 
carried  on  by  British  capital, 
British'  enterprise, x  almost  ex 
sively;  and  the  effect  of  this 
our  commerce,  and  also  on 
maritime  strength,  was  highly 
vourable  to  us.  British  capital, 
British  enterprise  wereso  great, 
they  would  extend  to  all  the  is!; 
belonging  to  foreign  governme 
as  well  as  to  our  own,  as  it 
been.  Mr.  Canning  had  said, 
the  markets  were  glutted  with 
gars,  &c.  but  that  would  soor 
done  away,  by  the  vent  which 
West-India  produce  would  now 
through  the  channel  ofHambu 
to  various  parts  of  the  contii 
If  it  be  true  then,  that  in  the 
sent  state  of  the  world,  an  in'ere 
supply  of  all  markets  with 
India  produce  be  to  be  prodi 
only  by  British  capital  and  Br 
enterprise,  would  it  be  wise  t 
dopt  this  motion  now  ?  or  w; 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  gra 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  to 
ter  into  this  premature  check  t 
the  cultivation  of  the  island  of 
nidad  ?  He  objected  to  the  aj 
cation  of  any  principle  whate 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
African  slave  trade,  that  did 
apply  itself  to  the  whole  of 
West-India  islands :  he  objecte 
it  on  this  ground,  that  it  was 
perfect  in  its  nature,  and  coulc 
do  any  good  in  the  discussion. 
Canning  had  expressed  an  eai 
wish,  that  means  should  be  ado 
for  the  increase  ot  the  popute 
of  whites  and  creoles  in  the  ”W 
Indies.  Did  he  apprehend  it 
sible  to  accomplish  this  objec 
the  proposition  now  before 
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se  ?  Did  he  not  apprehend  there 
ild  be  great  difficulties  in  mak- 
arrangements  for  persons  who 
been  iixed  a  great  while  at  Tri¬ 
ad,  and  others  who  might  re- 
tly  have  arrived  there  !  Besides, 
roes  might  be  brought  to  Tri- 
id  from  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent, 
ntserrat,  or  other  places,  and  it 
ild  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
ween  them  and  those  who  may 
e  been  on  the  island  for  some 
e  previous  to  their  importation. 
;re  was  also  another  objection 
his  proposition  ;  the  effect  of  it 
ild  be  to  call  for  negroes  from 
different  West-India  islands  to 
nidad,  because,  without  their 
stance,  it  would  be  impossible 
carry  on  the  necessary  trade 
,*e  ;  and  it  would  create  a  chasm 
those  islands,  which  could  not 
supplied  but  by  means  of  fresh 
)ortations  from  the  coast  of  Afri- 
therefore  the  discouragement 
importation  to  Trinidad  alone, 
aid  not  answer  the  purpose  Mr. 
ining  professed  to  have  in  view; 
unless  he  could  discouragl  im- 
tation  into  all  the  islands,  it  was 
less  to  prohibit  it  in  one  only, 
twithstanding  what  he  had  acl- 
ced  upon  this  subject,  be  was 
:ar  from 'wishing  to  promote  an 
iortation  of  negroes  into  Trim- 
1,  that  on  the  contrary,  after  the 
st  mature  deliberation,  he  was 
opinion,  that  neither  intoTrini- 
L  nor  any  other  island  or  settle- 
nt  belonging  to  his  majesty, 
;ht  there  to  be  any  unlimited 
iortation  of  negroes :  yet  he 
uld  add,  that  the  restrictions  he 
•  in  view,  were  not  applicable 
Tiinidad  alone,  but  that  the  true 
icy  of  this  country  extended  to 
consideration  of  all  the  islands. 
ftas  his  wish  that  the  subject  of 
:  slave  trade  should  be  taken  up 
the  course  of  the  next  session  of 
lia men t,  in  order  that  a  gradual 
■dition  of  that  traffic  might  be 


agreed  on.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s  statement,  of  250,000  ne¬ 
groes  required,  every  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  island  of 
Trinidad  in  a  state  of  cultivation  ; 
he  said,  he  could  state  from  goodl 
*  authority,  that  such  an  importation 
would. by  no  means  be  the  effect  of 
countenancing  the  principle  against 
which  Mr.*  Canning  had  spoken 
so  much  at  large.  The  truth  was, 
the  island  of  Trinidad  was  different 
from  all  the  rest  :  it  was  stated  to 
him  in  letters  which  he  had  from 
the  highest  authority,  such  as  he 
could  with  safety  rely  on,  that  with 
half  the  number  of  hands,  the  cul¬ 
tivated  produce  of  the  island  was 
double  to  that  of  any  other,  and 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  the  la¬ 
bour  of  40  negroes  would  be  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  100  in  any 
other' island,  except  Jamaica ;  that 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Trinidad  was  superior  to 
that  of  every  other.  That,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  canes  yielded  su¬ 
gar  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  go  through  the 
same  labour  in  the  culture  there  as 
in  any  other  island.  To  justify  these 
assertions,  he  read  extracts  from  • 
several  letters  received  from  persona 
of  the  highest  character,  corrobo¬ 
rating  that  allegation  ;  and  observed 
that  he  felt  great  satisfaction  in 
contemplating  this,  because  he 
thought  he  saw  in  it  the  means  of 
much  increase  to  the  commerce,  the 
wealth,  and  the  prosperity  of  this 
country;  capable  of  being  produced 
without  the  waste  ofhuman  beings, 
or  an  intolerable  burden  of  human 
labour.  He  then  proceeded  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  from  the  representations 
which  had  been  made  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  advantages  of  the  island  of  Tri¬ 
nidad,  his  majesty’s  government  had 
determined  to  have  a  minute  survey, 
made  by  men  of  great  talents  and 
enlightened  minds,  who  were  to 
report  upon  the  subject ;  by  which 
•  report 
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report,  the  government  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  considerably  guided. 
The  house  would  be  aware,  also, 
that  positive  orders  were  sent  by 
government,  that  no  new  grants  or 
sales  of  land  in  Trinidad  should 
take  place  without  further  authority. 
He  hoped  that  every  public  encou¬ 
ragement  would  be  given  to  the 
whites  and  creoles  ;  but  he  hoped 
the  house  would  Come  to  no  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  subject,  without  having 
the  report  of  those  commissioners, 
who  were  now  employed  on  the 
survey.  He  owned  lie  should  like 
to  see  this  subject  in  the  ablest 
hands ;  he  should  like  to  concur  in 
a  proposition  that  might  be  made 
with  a  view  to  a  regulation,  not  of 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  or  of  any 
other  island,  but  applicable  to  all 
our  islands  in  the  WeSt-Indies. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  he  wished 
the  whole  of  the  subject  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  carefully,  as  most  assuredly 
it  would,  by  the  committee  to 
which  he  had  alluded  ;  by  which 
the  true  interest  of  this  country, 
on  a  large  scale,  embracing  thei 
whole  of  the  West-India  trade, 
might  be  adequately  considered. 
They  would  form  an  opinion  upon 
that  subject,  after  which  he  should 
like  to  see  a  committee'  of  that 
house  appointed  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  whole  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  by  which  means  he 
trusted  more  could  be  done  on  this 
important  subject,  than  had  ever 
yet  been  done.  He  should,  there¬ 
fore,  observe,  that  no  step  was 
taken  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  great  object  which  all  had  in 
view,  by  motions  like  these,  which 
were  calculated  to  do  more  harm 
than  good,  because  the  subject 
could  never  be  determined  advan¬ 
tageously  by  a  piece-meal  discussion 
of  it ;  for  which  reason  he  wished 
to  have  it  considered  altogether, 
and  in  that  hope,  and  that  none  of 


the  evils  which  Mr.  Canning 
prebended,  would  arise  fror 
short  delay  of  the  consideratior 
this  subject,  he  thought  it  right 
conclude  with  moving  the  prev 
question.  -But  there  was  one  p 
which  he  thought  right  to  state, 
which  he  had  hihterto  admit 
which  was,  that  whatever  gr; 
might  take  place  in  the  island 
Trinidad,  none  would  have  the 
feet  of  discouraging  the  popula 
of  whites  or  creoles,  nor  should 
grants  be  made  that  would  en; 
the  grantees  to  set  up,  any  claims 
their  part  that  would  exclude  par 
ment  from  doing  any  thing  whic' 
its  wisdom  and  discretion  she 
seem  meet.  Under  these  circi 
stances,  ’he  hoped  Mr.  Canr 
would  be  convinced  there  weie  g 
reasons  stated,  why  the  house  she 
not  agree  to  his  motion,  which 
at  least  premature,  since  it  pre< 
ed  requisite  information.  He  t 
moved  the  previous  question. 

As  soon  as  the  chancellor  of 
exchequer  sat  down,  Mr.  Canr 
rose,  and  said,  it  the  right  hone 
able  gentleman  had  contented  h 
self  with  making  only  the  latter 
of  his  speech,  he  would  cheerf 
have  consented  to  withdraw  his  i 
tion,  because,  in  the  pledge  ; 
assurance  which  the  chancellor 
the  exchequer  had  offered  of 
intention  of  himself  and  his  < 
leagues,  he  had  not  only  given  1 
all  that  his  motion  asked,  but  m< 
With  the  hopes  that  were  now  V 
out  to  him,  of  the  serious  attent 
of  the  executive  government  be 
given  to  the  subject,  and  hav 
the  solemn  word  of  the  right 
nourabie  gentleman,  that  the 
ject  of  his  motion  should  be 
swered,  he  was  not  desirous 
pressing  it  to  a  divisionl  Yet 
consequence  of  some  insinuati 
and  misrepresentations  in  the  f 
mer  part  of  the  right  honoura 
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eman’s  speech,  he  felt  it  ab-  only  hope  of  this  barbarous,  inhu- 
sly  necessary  to  persist  in  de-  man,  unchristian  — 
f  that  the  address  might  be  re-  General  Gascoigne  spoke  to  order, 
id  on  the  journals.  Mr.  Wilberforce  maintained  that 

:neral  Gascoigne  rose  to  make  a  what  he  had  been  saying  was  strict— 
observations,  but  the  bouse  ly  in  point.  The  object  of  this 
so  impatient,  tor  the  question,  motion  was  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
it  was  not  possible  to  collect  possible,  the  ravages,  desolation, 
leaning.  .  and  barbarism  of  a  third  part  of 

r.  Wilberforce  (when  the  cry  the  habitable  globe,  and  by  the  co- 
uestion  !  >  question  !  had  sub-  operation  of  foreign  powers — 

)  observed,  that  he  was  satis-  *  General  Gascoigne  again  called  to 
with  the  personal  declaration  order,  on  the  ground  that  any 
ie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  agreement  with  foreign  powers  was 
ving  that  he  was  sincere,  and  foreign  to  the  question. 

>us  tq  act  up  to  his  professions.  Mr.  Wilberforce  appealed  to  the 
:rthele*s,  he  could  not  be  very  house,  and  those  most  experienced 
line  ;  as  formerly  the  fairest  in  its  proceedings,  whether  he  had 
acts  had  been  held  out,  and  been,  in  any  degree  irregular  ?  He 
had  ended  in  nothing.  The  then  resumed  the  subject,  and  after 
ixisted  now  in  a  greater  degree  a  few  observations  on  the  necessity 
ever,  and  daily  gained  ground,  of  the  trade  being  instantly  restrict- 
thought  that  some  measure  ed-,  he  concluded  by  saying,  that 
t  to  be  instantly  taken  to  pre-  he  should  consider  it  to  be  his  duty 
the  increased  importation  of  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
>es  into  the  islands.  He  was  house  during  the  present  session, 
pinion  that  our  government  Mr.  Fuller  said,  the  vanity  of 
t  immediately  to  enter  into  a  public  speaking,  when  quite  un- 
iation  with  foreign  powers  for  necessary,  appeared  to  him  the 
bolition  of  the  slave  trade.  It  most  absurd  of  any.  The  question 
formerly  been  said,  What  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
would  be  produced  by  our  was  not  now  before  the  house,  and 
ioning  it,  if  it  were  carried  whenitcameon,he  hopedit  would  be 
r  others  ?”  and  this  argument  decided  neither  by  avarice  on  the  one 
now  stronger  than  ever.  The  hand,  nor  fanaticism  on  the  other. 


CHAP.  vri.  ' 

ention  with  Prussia — Dehates  on  that  Subject  in  the  House  of  Lords 
In  the  House  of  Commons— Vote  of  Censure  proposed  on  the  late 
'misters — Debate  on  that  Subject  in  the  House  of  Commons — Mo- 
n  to  thank  His  Majesty  for  the  Dismission  of  Mr.  Pitt — Vote  of 
> probation  in  favour  of  the  late  Ministry.  1 

HE  convention  with  Russia  liarnent  very  early  in  the  session; 
occupied  the  attention  of  par-  and  this,  with  the  debates  on  the 

censure 
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censure  of  ministers,  were  the  prin~  But  it  was  not  to  be  wondere 
cipal  political  subjects  which  were  that  the  glorious  naval  victon 
agitated  previous  to  the  discussion  this  country  and  the  extensh 
on  the  definitive  treaty,  to  which  its  commerce,  should  have 
we  think  it  necessary  to  appropriate  voked  the  jealousy  of  other  po 
an  entire  chapter./  and  prompted  them  to  take  ac 

The  convention  with  Russia  was  tage  of  our  supposed  exhaust* 
discussed  in  -the.  house  ot  lords  on  tuaiioii  during  a  war  which 
the  13th  of  November.  Lord  Clif-  already  been  nine  years  w 
ton  (Earl  of  Darnley)  expressed  against  one  of  the  most  poten 
his  satisfaction  at  having  to  propose  tions  of  Europe.  ,v  IBs  lordshif 
a  vote  of  approbation  on  the  con-  persuaded,  that  our  iesourc.es 
duct  of  the  present  -ministers  in-  still  unexhausted,  and  aclequi 
stead  of  the  vote  of  censure  which  the  charge  of  supporting  a 
he  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  pro-  war,  had  the  commhncemei 
pose  against  their  predecessors,  hostilities  been  really  pecet 
The  convention  on  the  table  proved  But  the  firmness  of  his  maj 
that  the  conduct  of  the  present  ministers  had  happily  teriai; 
leaders  of  administration  was  no  the  contest.  Having  thus  t 
imitation  of  those  whom  they  had  the  circumstances  antecedent  t 
succeeded.  rIhev  were  cautious  action  off  Copenhagen,  his 
not  to  insult  the  powers  of  Europe  ship  examined  the  several  ar 
and  solicitous  to  establish  on  a  per-  of  the  treaty.  Of  these  the 
manent  basis  the  maritime  law  of  and  most  important  was,  the  ; 
nations,  on  which  the  prosperity  donment  of  that  dangerous  p 
and  Neatness  of  Great-Britain  de-  sition,  that  free  ships  made 
pended.  That  code  of  law,  his  goods.  The  next  point  of  ir 
lordship  observed,  was  no  novel  tance  was  fhejdght  of^eari 
institution;  it  was  coeval  with  the  ships  under  convoy:  a  right 
rise  of  navigation  and  commerce,  the  exercise  of  which,  how 
and  had  been  acknowledged  by  all  privateers  were  wisely  exce 
the  states  of  Europe.  Yet,  such  With  regard  to  contraband  of 
was  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  the  third  important  article,  i 
such  the  influence  of  political  inte-  obvious,  that  military  warlike  : 
rests  and  political  prejudices,  that,  alone  were  included  in  the  cc 
during  a  period  of  hostility,  this  band  articles  of  war  of  R 
law  had  been  infringed  more  than  But  by  the  treaty  with  Demur 
once  in  modern  times  for  the  167O,  as  explained  by  a. sub^v 
purpose  of  strengthening  one  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  \/oO,  at 
belligerent  powers.  Against  the  that  of  1801  concluded  with 
other,  or  with  the  view  of  agran-  den,  naval  stores  are-  deemed 
dizing  the  neutral  states,  who  were  traband  of  war.  ibis  distir 
glad  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  se-  was  not  injudicious  ;  as 
cretly  supporting  on  ally,  or  secure-  stores  constituted  but  a  small 
Jy  injuring  an  adversary.  Elis  lord-  of  the  produce  of  Russia,  a 
ship  reverted  to  the  confederacy  of  marine  was  in  an  imperlect 
17SO,  so  well  known  as  the  armed  and  her  seas  and  rivers  durir 
neutrality  of  which  the  empress  of  or  eight  months  of  the  year, 
Russia  was  protectress.  Their  lord-  impassable.  The  fourth  imp< 
ships  would  recollect  in  what  man-  point  referred  to  a  blockaded^ 
ner  the  darner  had  been  averted.  The  denomination  of  a  blcc. 
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t  is  given  where  there  is,  by  the 
oosition  of  the  power  which  at- 
ks  it  with  ships  stationary,  or  suffi- 
itl y  near,  an  evident  danger  of 
ering.  Having  stated  these  four 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  trea- 
his  lordship  adverted  to  the  first 
agraph  of  the  third  article,  viz. 
t  the  ships  of  the  neutral  powers 
y  navigate  freely  to  the  ports 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  nations 
war :  a  mode  of  expression 
ich  his  lordship  conceived  to 
e  furnished  an  effectual  preven- 
i  of  the  neutral  from  carrying 
coasting  trade  of  the  bellige- 
t  powers  during  war  Finally, 
maintained  that  the  treaty, 
ugh  perhaps’  liable  to  some  ver- 
objections,  had  secured  to  us 
ry  substantial  advantage,  and 
-essentially  contributed  to  the 
ce  with  France  :  a  measure  on 
ch  he  would  not  now  comment, 
to  which  he  had  given  his  cor- 
support.  His  lordship  moved 
jumble  address  of  thanks  to  his 
esty,  for  his  gracious  communi¬ 
on  to  the  house  of  the  conven- 
with  the  northern  powers. 

<ord  Cathcart  seconded  the  mo- 
. — He  observed,  that,  having 
ady  heard  the  subject  so  ably 
ussed,  he  should  offer  but  few 
ovations  to  their  lordships. — His 
ship,  then  took  a  rapid  but 
iprehensive  view  of  the  disposi- 
s  and  conduct  of  the  maritime 
*ers  in  Europe,  of  the  pretensions 
ued  in  1780,  by  the  armed  neu- 
°f  the  rise  of  the  late  con¬ 
vey  and  of  the  vigour  and  wis- 
1  with  which  it  had  been  op¬ 
'd  and  finally  overcome  by  his 
esty’s  ministers.  —  But  a  few 
lths  since,  how  different  had 
a  ®llr  situation  ;  his  lordship,  fur- 
ted  a  lively  picture  of  the  state  of - 
at  Britain,  enfeebled  by  a  war,  to 
tli  no  period  could  be  assigned. 

and  under  martia'i  law  ;Jier  allies 

802. 


conciliated  by  her  foes,  threatened 
with  a  general  maritime  war,  with¬ 
out  a  single  second  in  her  cause. — 
At  this  crisis,  one  victory,  had  open¬ 
ed  to  us  the  Baltic  :  followed  by  an 
armistice  with  Denmark,  and  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  Russia.  By  the  con¬ 
vention  on  the  table,  the  doubtful 
proposition  that  free  bottoms  made 
free  goods,  was  happily  resisted,  and 
the  dignity  of  Britain  asserted  and 
maintained  in  a  manner  that  enti¬ 
tled  it  to  his  cordial  concurrence  and 
support 

Lord  Grenville  opposed  the  mo¬ 
tion,  on  the  principle  that  an  un¬ 
qualified  approbation  of  a  treaty 
which  was  still  under  discussion, 
must  be  premature,*  and  from  the 
apprehension  that  the  treaty  neither 
did  nor  would  secure  to  this  country 
the  objects  for  which  thp  contest 
with  the  northern  powers  had  be¬ 
gun,  he  contended,  tyat  the  pre¬ 
sent  convention  was  involved  in  am¬ 
biguity  and  doubt;  it  was  perplexed, 
equivocal,  and  inconclusive;  it  in¬ 
vited  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  treaty,  which  left  out 
naval  stores  as  the  contraband  of 
war:  he  ought  to  know,  whe¬ 
ther  Sweden  had  surrendered  these 
claims  by  any  previous  treaty  ;  it 
was  a  question  of  the  utmost  mo¬ 
ment,  which  had  been  forced  on  our 
attention,  and  shonld  not  be  left 
undecided  :  there  were  five  points 
on  which  the  dispute  between  this 
country  and  the  northern  powers 
depended  ;  the  first,  asserted  on  our 
part,  that  neutral  nations  should  not 
be  allowed  in  war  privileges  which 
they  had  no  right  to  exercise  in 
peace,  namely  :  the  conveyance  cf 
the  commodities  of  a  nation  at  war 
coastways  from  one  port  to  another 
of  that  nation,  and  the  conveyance  of 
colomal  produce  to  the  moiher 
country  ;  the  second  point  asserted 
was,  that  free  ships  did  not  make 
free  goods ;  the  third  point  related 
R  to 
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to  the  contraband  of  any  by  which 
neutral  nations  were  prohibited  car¬ 
rying  to  the  enemy  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  which  might  be  rendered 
subservient  to  the  purposes,  of  war, 
among  winch  naval  stores  were  sti¬ 
pulated  ;  the  fourth  point  related 
to  convoy,  by  which  vessels  sus¬ 
pected  of  carrying  contraband  arti¬ 
cles  of  war  were  not  exempted  by 
the' neutral  Hag  from  search;  the 
tilth  point  referred  to  blockaded 
ports,  by  which  it  was  maintained, 
on  the  part  of  England,  that  an 
hostile  port,  if  surrounded  by  a 
cruising  squadron,  should  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  any  vessel 
attempting  to  enter  it  with  articles 
of  merchandize,  or  provisions,  should 
be  seizable  as  a  lawful  prize.  Hav¬ 
ing  stated  the  original-  claims  of 
Great-Brilam,  his  lordship  proceed¬ 
ed  to  compare  them  with  the  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  treaty  ;  he  insisted, 
that  by  the  admission  of  vague  and 
doubtful  expressions,  the  principle 
of  the  convention  was  invalidated, 
lie  appealed  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
whether  America  or  any  neutral 
power,  might  not  by  the  words  of 
the  present  convention  assume  the 
right  of  carrying  colonial  produce  to 
France.  His  lordship  acknowledged, 
that  the  political  axiom,  that  lr§e 
bottoms  made  free  goods  was  not 
established; but  he  maintained  that  it 
had  always  been  undisputed,  with 
regard  to  the  third  point,  of  contra¬ 
band  of  war.  He  remarked,  that  to 
allow  Russia  to  carry  saddles,  cui¬ 
rasses,  bridles,  was  nothing  ;  but 
after  making  an  enumeration  of 
warlike  stores,  to  have  left  out 
pitch,  tar,  hemp,  '  cordage,  sail¬ 
cloth,  masts,  ship-timber,  and  even 
ships,  was  strangely  unaccountable. 
His  lordship  deprecated  the  idea  of 
considering  any  vessel  of  which  half 
the  crew  were  Russians,  or  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  .Russia  ;  he  preferred  the 
®ld  rule  by  which  tfi@  captain  and 


two  -  thirds  of  the  crew  were 
q Hired  to  be  Russians.  ^Vith 
specif  to  the  article  referring 
blockaded  ports,  his  lordship 
merited  the  fatal  ambiguity  of  wi 
it  was  susceptible  ;  formerly,  act 
mg'  squadron  had  berm  suffieier 
constitute  a  legitimate  block; 
but  now  a  stationary  fleet  was 
cessary.  Another  article,  eqt 
prejudicial  to  us  was,  that  : 
should  not  be  stopped  but  upon, 
causes  and  evident  facts.  He 
tended  thatsuspicion justified  se: 
and  that  to  ascertain  facts,  mig; 
most  instances  be  impracticable 
admitted  that  the  right  of  se 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  private 
bin  insisted,  that  with  ships  of 
it  should  be  maintained  in  it: 
extent.  His  lordship  illustrate 
argument  with  the  supposed  ca 
a  Danish  frigate  going  into 
with  a  Danish  convoy  :  if  the 
pers  w^tch  were  submitted  t< 
perusal  of  the  British  officer, 
went  on  board,  should  have  an 
pea  ranee  of  regularity,  the  co 
under  that  vessel’sprotection,  r 
be  laden  with  warlike  stores 
would  search  be  precluded, 
cause  the  fact  was  unascertaine 
The  lord  chancellor  replied  1 
allegations  of  lord  Grenville,  ai 
Armed,  that  the  words  of  the  1 
were  not  suscept  ible  of  the  int< 
tatiori  which  the  noble  lore 
given.- — His  lordship  observed 
the  introductory  part  of  tliet 
like  the  preamble  of  a  bill,  exp 
the  necessity  of  the  act,  aha 
fested  the  spirit  in  which  i 
made.  By  the  introductory  c 
it  was  evident  that  a  caud'1 
liberal  construction,  was  cons 
with  the  views  and  feelings  c 
contracting  parties;  he  affi 
that  the  neutral  powers  coulc 
no  pretensions  to  carrying  o 
coasting  trade  in  war.  Of  the 
of  the  treaty  :  .that  neutral 
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Id  be  at  liberty  to  navigate  from 
orts  and  coasts  of  nations  at 
the  obvious  sense  was,  that 
a  Russian  ship  had  taken  in  a 
,  part  of  which  was  to  be  de- 
d  in  one  port  of  (he  enemy’s 
ry,  and  part  in  another  port, 
ship  should  be  at  liberty  to  put 
the  several  ports  for  which  the 
il  parts  of  her  cargo  were  des- 
But  if  it  appeared  that 
iy  of  these  places  she  had 
in  any  part  of  the  enemy’s 
rty,  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
to  other  ports,  the  Cargo  would 
)le  to  search  and  confiscation, 
spelled  the  noble  lord’s  asser- 
that  the  treaty  suffered  the 
1  power  to  carry  on  the  coto- 
)mmerce  of  the  enemy.  The 
declared  simply,  that  this 
y  would  not  consider  as  hos- 
operty  such  goods  as,  having 
*ly  belonged  to  the  enemy, 
nee  been  acquired  by  neutral 
s it  was  palpable  then,  that, 

1  neutral  nations  were  not  re- 
i  from  acquiring  the  colonial 
:e  of  the  enemy,  they  would 
eluded  from  carrying  on  the 
al  trade.  On  the  subject  of 
3and  trade,  he  considered  the 
lord  to  have  been  influenced 
s  feelings  rather  than  cool 
-ration.  He  contended,  that 
ention  of  the  parties  consti- 
he  true  interpretation  of  the 
which  was  confined  to  Rus- 
hich  did  not  interfere  with 
eaty,  we  might  enter  into 
Sweden  or  Denmark,  and 
could  never  furnish  either 
d  or  America  with  a  colonr- 
etext  of  carrying  on  contra- 
rade.  AVith  regard  to  the 
f  search,  his  lordship  acknow- 
that  he  wished  the  exercise  of 
allowed  to  privateers,  which 
a  large  and  important  part  of 
^interest  of  this  country  ; 
this  might  be  resisted,  and 


in  some  instances,  could  not  be. 
exercised  without  a  declaration  of 
war  on  one  side  or  the  other,  lie 
judged  it  wise  to  yield  it  altogether. 
The  objection  urged  by  lord  Gren¬ 
ville  applied  not  to  the  right  of. 
search',  but  to  undue  detention  af-. 
ter  it.  The  captain  of  the  bellige- 
rant  power  was  entitled  to  go  on 
board  the  vessel  protecting  the  con¬ 
voy  ’  if  he  found  no  room  for  sus-  • 
picion,  he  might  decline  the  search  ; 
but  it  he  discovered  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons,  ha  might,  without  avowing 
them,  proceed  in  the  search.  His 
lordship  concluded  by  observing,  that 
the  present  was  perhaps  the  most 
unobjectionable  treaty  that  could 
have  been  made,  and  was,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  advantageous  and  honourable 
to  the  country. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  he  should 
support  the  motion,  but  on  none  of. 
the  reasons  assigned  by  he  mover. 
He  concurred  in  many  of  lord  Gren¬ 
ville’s  sentiments,  although  he  did 
not  conceive  that  the  maritime  rights,  : 
which  his  lordship  had  so  accurately 
defined,  were  in  reality  of  such  mo¬ 
mentous  importance  ;  nor  could  he 
forbear  reprobating  the  mode  in 
which  they  had  been  asserted  and 
maintained  by  this  country  at  a  crisis 
when  we  were  already  overwhelmed 
with  the  calamities  of  war. — The 
late  ministers  were,  in  his  opinion, 
accountable  for  the  blood  and  trea¬ 
sure  of  which  they  had  been  prodi¬ 
gal,  in  support  of  speculative  privi¬ 
leges.  The  lord  chancellor  had  failed 
to  produce  in  his  mind  the  convic¬ 
tion,  that  these  rights  were  secured 
to  Britain  by  the  present  conven¬ 
tion.  He  approved  the  concession 
which  had  been  made,  as  manifest¬ 
ing,  on  our  part,  amicable  disposi¬ 
tions  towards  foreign  powers. — 
Finally,  he  voted  for  the  address  5 
though  he  could  have  wished  that 
no  discussion,,  on  the  merits  of  the 
treaty,  had  come  before  that  house, 
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while  any  part  of  it  was  unex¬ 
plained. 

Lord  Mul grave  supported  the 
address,  though  not  without  some 
apprehensions  that  the  convention 
might  prove  inefficient  to  the  end 
proposed. 

Lord  Nelson  gave  the  treaty  his 
unqualified  approbation. 

The  question  being  put,  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  thanks  was  moved  on  the 
game  day  by  lord  Francis  Osborne, 
and  seconded  by  the  honourable  Mr.^ 
Ryder,  who  reminded  the  house, 
that  they  stood  pledged  to  his  nqajes- 
ty  for  the  maintenance  of  our  naval 
rights,  and  the  support  of  the  mari¬ 
time  law  of  Europe. — He  trusted, 
that,  by  the  convention  lying  on  the 
table,  these  objects  were  fully  at¬ 
tained,  and  that,  on  examination,  it 
would  be  found  to  have  recognized 
and  established  the  legitimate  prin¬ 
ciples  of  maritime  legislation.  He 
stated  that  the  treaty  had  originated 
in  the  northern  confederacy,  which 
had  started  pretensions  equally  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  rights  and  interests  ot 
this  country.  The  treaty  was  there¬ 
fore  to  be  considered  as  a  specific 
selection  and  decision  of  particular 
topics,  rather  than  as  a  complete 
system  of  maritime  law  ;  and,,  in 
this  view, he  conceived  it  to  have  se¬ 
cured  every  national  object :  he  ob¬ 
served  that  the  first  point  of  dispute 
was  obviated  by  the  specific  enume¬ 
ration  of  all  those  articles  which  were 
to  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war , 
Ry  the  second  clause,  permission  was? 
indeed  granted  to  the  neutral  powers 
to  sail  to  the  ports,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  an  enemy  3  but  the  rignt 
of  sailing  from  port  to  port,  and 
carrying  on  trade  in  every  place 
there,  for  which  they  had  contend¬ 
ed,  was  strenuously  resisted. —r  T.  he 
third  clause,  contained  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  the  principle  3  that 


free' ships  make  free  goods,  3.p 
ciple  than  which  none  could  1 
been  more  dangerous  or  detrimt 
to  the  commerce  of  Britain.  ; 
Ryder  added,  that  the  right  of  bl 
ade  was  defined  with  a  prec 
which  effectually  precluded  disp 
It  was  admitted  that  the  blocka 
squadron  shouldbe  stationary,  th< 
not  confined  to  a  particular  pc 
a  doe  regard  was  also  paid  to 
danger  which  neutral  ships  w 
incur  in  entering  a  blockaded 
The  last  in  its  consequences, 
most  alarming  innovation  of 
northern  powers,  was  that  by  v. 
the  simple  declaration  of  an  0: 
was  to  supercede  search,  and  d 
mine  the  quality  of  the  goods  re 
ed  into  any  particular  ship.  B 
treaty,  the  right  of  search  wa 
established,  subject  indeed  to  ct 

conciliatory  regulations,  which,1 

out  rendering  our  claims  less  ' 
rendered  them  less'  offensive, 
which,  far  from  being  the  subj< 
censure,  were  particularly  en 
to  commendation.  Mr.  Ryder 
eluded,  with  congratulating 
house  on  its  decided  rejectic 
those  timid  counsels  which  ^ 
have  recommended  the  surr 
rather  than  the  maintenance  c 
right,  and  would  have  prescri 
mode  of  conduct  similar  to 
adopted  by  the  administrate 
17S0,  when  the  armed  neiih 
existed  ;  he  paid  some  compli 
to  the  naval  gallantry  display 
the  Baltic,  and  most  cordial! 
seated  to  the  address. . 

Mr.  Grey  said,  that  little 
was  inclined  to  oppose  the  ad 
he  could  not  pass  in  silence  th* 
eluding  part  of  the  right  hono 
gentleman’s  speech,  in  whic 
felt  himself  implicated.  Th.e.j 
counsels  which  he  had  offered 
house,,  he* still  deemed  such  ■ 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  1 
terestof  the  country  dictated 
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feet  to  the  present1  convention, 
regarded  it  as  a  judicious  com- 
imise,  deserving  some,  but  not 
qualified  approbation  :  he  could 
:  but  observe,  that  the  house 
re  called  upon  for  an  address, 
which'  unanimity  was  expect* 
and  in  which  epithets  were 
died  to  the  treaty  which  it 
bably  merited,  at  a  time  when 
official  notification  of  its  accep- 
ce  by  the  Swedish  and  Danish 
rts,  had  been  received  ;  nor  was 
manner  in  which  the  address 
been  moved  and  seconded  less 
ious.  After  a  regular  analysation 
he  treaty,  the  house  had  arrived 
his  conclusion,  that  the  dispute 
ed  precisely  where  it  began,  and 
:  the  dispute  was  settled  in  such 
ay,  that  every  thing  was  left  as 
17  thing  stood  before  the  dispute 
ted  :  —  There  was  a  common 
y  of  a  man,  who  boasted  that 
hs  will  he  had  left  room  fora 
law  suit;”  ministers  might  also 
k  that  they  had  left  plenty  of 
n  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest, 
ad  been  pretended,  Mr.  Grey 
arked,  that  any  future  contro- 
y  with  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
ectingnaval  stores,  as  contraband 
var,  was  precluded  by  previous 
lies ;  but  he  doubted,  whether 
acceding  powers  might  not  avail 
aselves  of  the  omission  of  naval 
is  in  the  enumeration  of  articles, 
raband  of  war.  He  admitted, 
the  renunciation  of  the  prin- 
*•>  that  free  bottoms  make  free 
Is,  was  complete,  and  that  we 
gained  much  by  the  article  re- 
ting  blockade  ;  yet,  if  we  had 
adopted  their  definition,  we  had 
0  up  our  own;  we  had  given 
he  definition  by  which  all  the 
t  of  Holland  was  in  a  state  of. 
tade,  when  the  blockading  ships 
5  in  Yarmouth  roads.  He  con- 
;d,  that  the  article,  which  re¬ 
ted  the  trade  of 'neutrals  along 


the  hostile  coast,  was  not  to  his  ap¬ 
prehension,  perfectly  intelligible. 
On  his  first  perusal  of  this  article, 
he  had  conceived  it  to  be  a  permis¬ 
sion  to  neutrals  to  trade  on  the  coasls 
of  the  belligerent  power,  and  he 
still  doubted,  whether  it  did  not 
amount  to  such  permission  t  a  neu¬ 
tral  ship  might  go  from  one  port  to 
another  to  deliver  the  neutral  part  of 
her  cargo  ;  but  enemies’  property 
might  be  brought  on  the  account  of 
neutrals;  commercial  houses  might' Be 
established  by  neutrals  in  the  trad¬ 
ing  towns  of  the  belligerent  powet; 
and  (hough  the  enemy  could  not  thus 
be  supplied  with  naval  stores,  yet, 
according  to  his  construction  of  tlie 
Swedish  treaty,  the  enemy  might, 
by  those  means,’  be  furnished  with 
them.  The  limitations  of  the  rightol 
search,  had  his  cordial  approbation; 
and  on  the  whole,  though  he  would 
not  say  that  the  measures  to  which 
we  had  resorted  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  tbedispute,  were  then  jus¬ 
tifiable  :  he  rejoiced  too  sincerely  ih 
its  termination,  not  to  give  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  thanks  his  support. 

Lord  Templereprobated  the  treaty 
by  which  we  had  conceded  all  for 
which  we  contended  ;  perhaps  mi¬ 
nisters  might  be  able  to  assign  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  dereliction  of  princi¬ 
ples  which  their  predecessors  'had 
deemed  inviolable.  It  was  the  first 
act  of  their  administration,  and  they 
only  could  shew  wdiether  it  augured 
an  administration,  long,  firm,  vi¬ 
gorous,  dignified  and  succeslul. — - 
“  They  might  be  justified  by  neces¬ 
sity — necessity  alone  could  justify 
them.”  His  lordship  added,  “  They 
have  struck  that  flag,  which  Mr. 
Sheridan  declared,  ought  never  to 
disappear  till  the  nation  itself  was 
overwhelmed.” 

Lord  Hawrkesbury  replied  to  Mr. 
Grey’s  remark,  that  no  official  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  treaty  had  been  laid 
R  3  ;  f  w  before 
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before  the. house;  that  it  had  been 
communicated  by  Mis  majesty  him¬ 
self,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne: 
he  contended,  that  the  treaty  neither 
was  as  Mr.  Grey  had  said,  a  com¬ 
promise,  nor,  as  lord  Temple  had 
stigmatized  it,  a  surrender;  its  os¬ 
tensible  object  had  been  not  to  ac¬ 
quire  new,  but  to  preserve  gntient 
rights;  the  very  pillars  of  our  na¬ 
tional  pre-eminence  and  prosperity. 
His  lordship  observed,  that  the  ma¬ 
ritime  power  of  Britain,  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  that  system  of  policy,  which 
was  completed  during  the  common¬ 
wealth,  by  the  enactment  of  the  na¬ 
vigation  laws  :  the  principle  thus 
established  was,  that  the  commerce 
of  Britain  should  be  limited  by  her 
navigation,  and  if  these  clashed,  the 
former  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
latter.  Such  had  been  the  effects  of 
these  salutary  laws,  that  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  by  the  confederacy, 
we  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  every 
tiling  to  lose.  The  navigation  of 
France,  his  lordship  stated,  to  have 
been  on  the  contrary,  too  much  for 
her  commerce,  she  had  therefore  laid 
a  small  tonnage  on  foreign  shipping 
entering  her  ports  in  peace,  and  she 
encouraged  it  in  time  of  war.  I  he 
object  of  France  would  then  be  to 
consign  her  commerce  to  neutrals, 
in  order  to  strengthen  her  military 
marine.  His  lordship  admitted,  that 
on  our  part,  the  exercise  of  these 
rights  should  be  rendered  as  much 
as  possible'inoffensive.  His  lordship, 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  treaty,  to 
prove,  that  it  was  not  meant  as  a 
new  code  of  maritime  law,  but  as 
a  settlement  of  certain  differences, 
which  had  arisen  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  north  of  Europe.  After 
a  regular  analysis  of  the  respective 
articles  of  the  treaty,  his  lordship 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
-house  to  that  clause  of  it,  which 
stipulated  that  no  ship  should  be 
Considered  as  belonging  to  the  power 


whose  flag  it  bears,  unless  the  c 
tain  and  one  half  of  the  mark 
were  natives .  of  the  country : 
those  who  were  aware  how  gro 
neutral  colours  had  been  abused, 
regulation  would  not  be  deemed 
important  (o  Great -Britain.  It 
been  objected,  his  lordship  rerm 
ed,  that  the  treaty  was  ambiguo 
that  ministers  ought  to  have  gai 
more,  or  ceded  less :  he  had 
firmed  conviction,  that  the  tr< 
did  enough  ;  if  was  framed  with 
the  accuracy  of  which  language 
susceptible.;  it  substantiated 
rights ;  it  respected  those  of  our 
versaries  ;  and,  without  arroga 
more  superiority  than  was  m 
contained  an  ample  recognitior 
all  that  was  essential  to  us  as 
first  maritime  power  on  the  glol 

Dr.  Lawrence  objected  to 
treaty,  that  instead  of  weakeninf 
was  calculated  to  augment  the  po 
and  influence-  of  Russia.  He 
answered  by  Lord  Glenbervie, 

Mr.  Sturgess  conceived  the  tr 
to  be  not  a  compromise,  but  a 
render  of  every  object  which 
could  fairly  desire. 

Mr.  Newbolt  concurred  in 
opinions. 

Mr.  Erskine  expressed  his  ap; 
bation  of  the  manner  in  which 
convention  had  been  concluded, 
believed,  that  we  owed  to  it  the 
toration  of  peace.  He  hoped 
the  peace  would  be  lasting,  an< 
was  persuaded  that  it  must  be  $ 
it  was  pursued  with  that  spiri 
which  it  was  made.  If  the  trea 
question  was  a  compromise, 
Erskine  observed,  in  the  languag 
Mr.  Burke,  that  almost  every 
man  benefit  was  founded  on  c 
promise  :  it  is  better  we  should 
and  take  than  be  rigid  with  < 
other :  if  we  would  be  wise, 
must  not  be  subtle  disputants. 
Erskine  trusted,  that  ministers  w< 

adopt  the  same  liberal  conduct 
~  "  \v 
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rds  their  fellow  subjects,  which 
I  conciliated  their  foes.  He  was 
ifident  that  the  English,  if  ge¬ 
ned  under  pure  English-* laws, 
aid,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
;ke,  cling  to  and  grapple  with 
against-^  any  difficulty.  Merely 
issent  to  the  measure  before  the 
use,  would;  Mr;  Erskine  said,  but 
lly  express  his  sentiments.  He 
roved,  he  cordially  concurred  in 
and  he  thought  ministers  had 
itled  themselves uto  the  gratitude 
he  public. 

ir  William  Scott  expatiated  oh 
wisdom  by  which  the  treaty  had 
n  dictated,  and  the  happiness 
t  would  result  from  it. 
dr.  Tierney  solemnly  concurred 
he  motion.  The  present  minis- 
,  he  said,  had  pledged  them¬ 
es  to  use  their  honest  endea¬ 
rs  to  obtain  peace,  and  had  ful- 
:d  the  pledge.  I  am  sensible, 
tinued  Mr.  Tierney,  of  the  divi¬ 
des  under  which  the  country 
Durs,  but  1  see  no  cause  for  de- 
r  :  I  think  I  see  a  ray  of  hope, 
ust  I  shall  not  be  disappointed, 
ust  that  ministers  are  determined 
ct  upon  the  only  system  by  which 
nation  can  be  restored  to  its  for- 
;  splendor  and  greatness. 
?he-‘questiori  was  carried  without 
ivision.  v 

i  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure 
he  late  ministers  was  introduced 
die  house  of  commons  on  the 
h  of  April,  by  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
t }  Who  prefaced  his  motion  by 
ng,  that  the  time  was  at  length 
ved  when*  certainty  was  to  take 
-e  of  conjecture,  and  we  were 
iearn  to  estimate  they  principles, 
fession,  and  practice  of  those 
b  who  had  long  held  the  exe- 
tve  power  in  this  country;  it 
v  became  our  duty  to  take  a  re- 
pect  of  the  conduct  of  those  mini¬ 
's*  and  of  the  objects  which  had 
a  their  pretexts  for  t‘n  e  coramen- 
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cement  and  continuance  of  the  late 
hostilities  ;  above  all  it  was  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  to  revert  to  the  mischie¬ 
vous  alterations,,  which  these  mini¬ 
sters  had  introduced  into  our  laws, 
the  encroachments  which  they  had 
made  on  our  free  constitution,  and 
the  open  war  which  they  had  main¬ 
tained  against  the  rights  and  pro¬ 
perty,  peace  and  security  of  the 
people.  Here  Sir  Francis  ad  verted 
to  the  origin  of  the  war  which  he 
affirmed  to  have  been  neither  un¬ 
avoidable  nor  just  :  the  minister 
had,  he  said,  deluded  former  par¬ 
liaments,  into  war,  for  pretended 
objects,  all  of  which  had  been  yield¬ 
ed  by  the  peace,  whilst  the  mini¬ 
sters,  with  one  hand,  had  heaped 
abuse  upon  abuse,  burthen  upon 
burthen  on  the  back  of  the  people  ; 
with  the  other,  he  had  taken  from 
then)  every  thing  valuable  in  the 
constitution,  which  rendered  their 
burthen  supportable.  There  was  no 
condition  of  men  however  high  or 
low,  but  had  undergone  ^  change. 
The  situation  of  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  prince  of  Wales,  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  the  judges, 
the  laws,  the  magistracy,  the  mi¬ 
litia,  the  bank,  the  city  of  London, 
the  East  and  West-Indies,  •  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  was  all  changed.  ,  In¬ 
novation  had  been  resisted  by  in¬ 
novation.  The  preservation  of  tran¬ 
quillity  had  been  the  pretence  for 
war,  but  the  real  object  was  to  sub¬ 
jugate  the  people.  It  was  against 
the  chartered  rights  and  privileges 
of  Englishmen,  that  ministers  had 
declared  hostilities,  and  their  nume¬ 
rous  failures  abroad  were  out¬ 
numbered  by  their  more  calamitous 
victories  at  home.  In  the  hr4  of 
these  victork.*.,  Sir  Francis  included 
the  new  restrictions  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press:  he  must  (continued 
Sir  Francis)  be  a  bold  man,  who 
will  put  pen  to  pap^r,  now  that  the 
punishment  of  iiWl  is  altered,  and 
R  4  the 
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the  second  conviction  made  trans¬ 
portation  to  Botany  Bay.  Libel  is 
the  easiest?  of  charges  to  be  brought 
against  men.  A  man  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  may 
be  guilty  of  libel ;  a  sign  post  is 
a  libel  5  a  scarecrow  set  up  in  a  gar¬ 
den  is  a  libel  ;  the  motions  of  our 
hands  and  lingers  are  libels.  Sir 
Francis  here  recapitulated  what  he 
termed  unconstitutional  innovations. 
The  judges  had  been  made  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  crown,  by  the  reversion  of 
large  salaries  on  withdrawing  from 
office  ;  Star-chamber  sentences  had 
been  pronounced  for  trivial  of¬ 
fences  ;  judgment  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  during  years  over  the  heads 
of  those  who  had  been  convicted 
of  libel  ;  the  judges  were  in  the 
habit  of  remanding  to  prison  con- 
vietti-d  persons,  to  be  brought  up 
for  judgment  at  a  future  day  ;  a 
new  trial  had  been  granted  in 
criminal  cases ;  freedom  of  speech 
had  been  violated,  and  fifty 
persons  prohibited  assembling  to 
discuss  political  grievances,  under 
penalty  of  death,  by  military  ex¬ 
ecution  ;  the  trial  by  jury  had,  in  va¬ 
rious  instances,  been  superceded 
by  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of 
commissioners  and  justices.  By  the 
income  tax  an  inquisitorial  power 
had  been  created,  nor  was  its  value 
a  remedy  for'  the  evils  it  had  gene¬ 
rated,  unless  the  principle  of  it  was 
branded  wiih  infamy.  Landed  pro¬ 
perty  had  been  confiscated,  under 
the  palliative  term  of  a  sale  for  the 
land  tax  ;  but  was  a  tax  property  ? 
what  did  a  man  purchase  by  it  ? 
Nothing  but  the  probability  of  an 
additional  tax.  A  new  tax  might 
be  levied,  to  be  sold  in  its  turn.  The 
landholder  must  advance  sixteen, 
seventeen,  or  eighteen  years’  taxes 
at  once,  or  government  Would  put 
in  a  co-proprietor  with  him  who 
had  a  prior  claim  on  liis  estate. 
.Sir  Francis  next  touched  on  the  har- 


rassing  system  of  stamp  taxafn 
which  had  converted  the  coun 
into  an  excise  office  ;  and  the  p 
pie  into  spies  and  informers,  to  p 
on  one  another  j  the  whole  pract 
of  custody  had  also  been,  change 
prisoners  might  be  transferred  fr 
one  gaoler  to  another,  or  confii 
in  distant  places.  The  treason  1; 
had  been  revised,  because  the 
law  of  Edward  the  Third  was 
clear  and  distinct:  constructive  ti 
son  might  be  discovered  in  m< 
ings  for  parliamentary  reform  : 
nisters  had  made  new  laws,  to 
tablish  the  doctrine  of  construe 
treason,  and  they  had  put,  un 
the  influence  of  the  crown, 
judges  by  whom  those  laws  vt 
to  be  executed,  it  had  been  : 
of  Caligula,  (hat  his  laws  v 
written  too  small,  and  hung 
high,  for  any  one  to  read  the 
our  ministers  .  made  laws  wl 
every  man  might  read,  and  noi 
understand.  They  had  erected  1 
lilies;  they  had  chosen  military  pc 
they  had  encircled  the  country  v 
barracks  ;  they  had  preferred 
lit  ary  force  to  the  civil  power;  1 
had,  organised  a  system  of  spies 
informers  ;  they  had  paralysed 
public  mind  :  men  in  office  v 
no  longer  worthy  of  trust,  and 
people  were  now  incapable  of  ( 
tide  nee.  A  new  system  of  pc 
on  the  plan  of  the  old  despot 
of  France  had  been  formed,  a; 
new  police  offker,  with  an 
mense  salary,  under  the  title  oft 
secretary  of  state,  created.  I 
needy  and  abject  had  been  inve 
with  judicial  powers,  and  se 
dungeons  were  under  their  di 
tion.  The  money  extorted  from 
people,  had  been  sent  out  of 
kingdom,  without  even  the 
mality  of  a  parliamentary  rati: 
tion  ;  and  German  mercent 
brought  into  it.  Year  after  year 
habeas  corpus  act  had  been 
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ded,  ministers  had  issued  gene- 
warrants,  and  marked  tor  arrest, 
those  against  whom  they  had  to 
but  those  from  whom  they 
ht  extort  information.  Of  the 
ims  thus  selected,  some  had 
i  plunged  into  the  horrors  of 
d Bath  Fields*}  others  more  for- 
ne  committed  to  the  houses  of 
sengers,  whose  business  it  was 
ump  their  prisoners.  After  this 
jess,  (Sir  Francis  continued)  it 
been  customary  to  bring  up  the 
oner  for  examination,  when  the 
question  put,  by  the  dignified 
pstrates  in  the  phraseology  of  a 
ftaker,  was :  whether  he  would 
; outor  not?  The  unfortunate  men 
>  preferred  hunger  to  false  in¬ 
flation,  were  then  sent  to  Cold 
i  Fields,  and  after  a  detention  of 
,  three,  or  even  seven  years  in 
on,  after  a  long  privation  of  the 
ety  of  their  wives  and  children, 
i  had  finally  been  permitted  to 
dn  and  partake  the  misery  of 
,r  starving  families.  Ministers 
even  prevailed  on  the  house 
eject  the  petitions  of  these  un- 
unate  men,  and  to  pass  a  bill  of 
inanity  for  their  persecutors.  Sir 
no  is  stigmatised  this  measure, 
final  an d  fatal  blow  to  the  con¬ 
ation  ;  another  indemnity  bill, 
the  people  of  England,  like  the 
pie  of  Ireland,  might  rejoice  in 
ag  exonerated  from  the  burthen 
a  parliament  ;  and  that  house 
;htal  so  be  ordered  by  an  act  of 
ddsi  justice,:  to  terminate  its 
i  existence.  Sir  Francis  here 
tended  that  no  man’s  life  would 
deemed  safe  if  ministers  com- 
ted  such  acts  with  impunity,  if 
house  of  commons  which  had 
e  been  the  guardian  of  the  pco- 
should  become  the  tool  and 
lion  of  their  oppressors.  He  ad- 
L>  that  he  had  expected  from 
to  some  proofs  of  those  deep  laid 
ts  and  conspiracies  whose  exist- 
:ehad  been  announced:  that  he 


was  entitled  to  demand  the  contents 
of  those  green  boxes  and  green  bags 
which  had  been  submitted  to  cho¬ 
sen  committees  but  studiously  with¬ 
held  from  the  house.  Much  had 
been  said  of  the  blessings  of  our 
constitution,  but  what  he  would 
ask,  was  the  present  state  of  the 
country  ?  A  debt  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  barracks,  and  bas¬ 
tilles.  Instead  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  an  army  of  spies  and  informers, 
an  inquisition  of  property,  and  of 
political  opinions,  a  cramped  and 
corrupted'press  :  a  gagged  and  beg¬ 
gared  people,  pensioned  justices, 
eventually  salaried  judges.  An  exe¬ 
cutive  power  without  responsibility, 
an  aristocracy  without  dignity,  a 
credulous  parliament,  and  indemni¬ 
fied  ministers  ;  yet  deplorable  as 
was  the  situation  of  this  country, 
that  of  Ireland,  was  yet  more  com¬ 
pletely  so.  Sir  Francis  here  re* 
verted  to  the  American  war,  when 
he  said,  Ireland  left  to  herself,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  grand  spectacle  of  a 
volunteer  army,  self  raised,  self- 
paid,  self-cloathed,  self-armed,  not 
subject  to  martial  law,  a  debating 
army  chasing  its  own  officers,  can¬ 
vassing  public  measures,  submitting 
to  no  other  articles  of  war  than  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  no  other  mutiny  hi  IT than 
private  honour.  The  honourable 
baronet  proceeded  to  state,  that  short¬ 
ly  after  the  settlement  of  jys 2,  the 
Irish  people  had  discovered  that 
they  had  only  exchanged  the  direct 
controul  of  the  English  parliament, 
for  the  indirect  management  of  the 
English  minister;  that  the  owners  <  £ 
the  representation  were  the  only 
gainers,  winds t  the  representatives, 
from  the  advanced  wages  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  became  worse  ;  they  had 
soon  been  convinced,  that  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  national  debt  and  na¬ 
tional  bank,  was  at  their  expense 
and  for  the  profit  of  the  English 
minister,  that  the  distributor  of 
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these  suras  was  his  factor,  the  se¬ 
cretary  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
that  places  in  parliament  had  risen 
from  eight  hundred  to  two  thou¬ 
sand,  and  even  from  little  or  no¬ 
thing,  to  three,  four,  and  five 
thousand  pounds.  The  people  ot 
Ireland,  Sir  Francis  added,  had 
been  convinced  by  Mr.  Pitt’s  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  necessity  of  reform, 
he  had  been  assured,  that  many 
proprietors  of  boroughs  had  volun¬ 
tarily  offered  to  surrender  their  un¬ 
constitutional  power :  but  Mr.  Pitt 
having  become  prime  minister  of 
England,  had  strenuously  opposed 
the  very  measure,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  suggest  ;  but  studiously  as 
that  right  honourable  gentleman 
might  have  sought  oblivion  for  his 
former  patriotism,  his  speeches  when 
he  was  the  Thatched  House  orator, 
replete  with  good  sense  and  truth,* 
had  made  an  impression  which  was 
not  to  be  effaced.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  here  followed  the  silent  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  friends  for  reform  to 
the  year  l/fff,  when  the  celebrated 
test  of  brotherhood  was  composed, 
the  members  of  which  were  pledged 
to  perseverve  in  their  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  full  and  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
In  the  subject  of  reform  had 

occupied  the  attention  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  no  fewer  than  eleven 
committees  had  taken  it  into  con¬ 
sideration.  At  this  juncture,  Mr. 
Pitt  had  thrown  his  gauntlet  of  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  Irish  pepple,  and 
dictated  to  the  independent  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  notorious  convention  bill, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  dissolve 
all  political  societies.  From  that  pe¬ 
riod,  the  societies  had  held  private 
meetings,  and  perseveringly  main¬ 
tained  the  principles  of  union  and 
reform.  It  was  the  union  of  Irish¬ 
men  which  had  alarmed  ministers  : 
the  disunion  of  the  churchman,  ca- 
tbn>!cj  «.  ■'  pre.sbyterian,  had  aided 
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their  design  against  Ireland. 
Francis  here  stated  the  rise  of 
torturing  and  racking  system  ;  bj, 
paper  posted  against  their  do; 
the  catholics  had  been  comman- 
to  quit  their  habitations  in  five 
ten  days,  and  proceed  to  the  p 
vince  of  Connaught,  under  pain 
being  sent  to  hell.  The  mane 
having  been  disobeyed,  fanatics] 
repaired  to  the  houses  of  these 
tholics,  expelled  their  families  \ 
fired  their  dwellings.  Several  of 
authors  of  the  outrage  had  beencc 
mitted  to  prison,  tried;  and,  v 
the  exception  of  one  who  af 
wards  received  pardon,  acquitted 
After  such  a  procedure  the  cathol 
dreading  a  repetition  of  the  outu 
had  deprived  the  orangemen  ( 
aggressors)  of  arms;  they  were  th< 
selves  disarmed 'r  and  of  this 
ministers  had  availed  themselve 
foment  the  dissentions  of  sectar 
and  exasperate  the  madness  of  \ 
ty.  A  military  tribunal  had  b 
erected,  where,  without  the  me 
ery  of  law,  whole  tribes  were  s 
tenced  and  hurried  on  board  t 
ders.  Sir  Francis  entered  into 
historical  account  of  the  seven 
practised  in  Ireland  ;  as  the  me 
of  effecting  the  Union.  He  f 
Contended  that  the  motives  of 
Irish  people,  for  urging  the  sub 
of  reform,  were  just  :  Mr.  P 
reform  had,  he  said,  been  proje< 
during  the  regency.  He  bad  s 
gested  an  union  of  which  the 

were  force  and  stratagem,  and  the 

ment  blood.  Such  was1  the  sue 
that  hail  attended  the  operation 
ministers  5  their  trophies,  "were 
liberties  of  the  country  ;  their 
quisitions,  the  purchase  of  the 
presentation  of  Ireland,  and  a  c< 
plete  revolution  in  the  rep  reset 
tion  of  England.  “  When  I  ref 
on  the  enormities  committed  in 
land  (added  the  Baronet)  I 
ashamed  of  roy  Species;  and  can 
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nit  these  cruelties  to  be  washed 
,ethe  and  forgotten  ?”  Sir  Fran- 
closed  his  speech  with  an  alli¬ 
ed  appeal  to  the  country  and 
;  house.  He  quoted  Mr.  .Pitt’s 
ds  at  the  termination  of  the  Ame- 
D  war,  that  the  only  alternative 
“.reform  or  ruin.”  He  demanded 
nquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
administration,  as  an  example 
he  future,  end  a  guarantee,  of  se- 
ity  to  the  people.  He  conclude 
by  declaring,  that  if,  after  vio- 
ons  of  the  constitution,  unex- 
>led  in  boldness  and  turpitude, 
enquiry  was  granted,  he  should 
forced  to  believe  that  the  desti- 

>  of  France  did,  indeed,  lead  that 
ntry  to  universal  empire,  whilst 
was  devoted  to  slavery  and  de~ 
mom- 

dr.  Sturt  seconded  the  motion. 
,ord  Temple  said,  he  should  not 
mpt  to  answer  a  speech  in  \vhich 
re  was,  more  of  assumption  of 
ament  than  in  any  that  had  been 
ivered  in  that  house. — The  ho- 
irable  baronet  had  no  new  rea- 
to  adduce  for  a  motion  which 

>  to  falsify  every  vote  of  parlia- 
nt  during  a  long  and  prosperous 
ministration  ;  to  the  late  ministers 
hing  ought  to  be  imputed  subse- 
;nt  to  the  "month  of  February, 
)1.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  per- 
ed  in  attributing  the  origin  and 
ect  of  the  war  to  the  anxiety  of 

British  cabinet  for  the  restora- 
i  of  the  French  monarchy.  Then 
lad  been  repeatedly  proved,  that 
war  had,  on  our  part,  been  de¬ 
rive,  that  its  object  was,  to  repel 
abin  politics  and -philosophy,  ^and 
preserve  our  invaluable  constitu- 
Lord  Temple  observed,  that 
i honourable  baronet  had  talked  of 
Biles  and  imprisonment,  that  he 
i  assumed  the  sole  object  of  the 
ited  Irishmen  to  be.  parliamentary 
orm. — —He  liad  forgotten  the 
darations  made  by  the  two  Sheers 


and  Arthur  0‘Connor,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  reform  was  but  the 
watch- word,  of  traitors  for  revolu¬ 
tion  :  the  noble  lord  concluded  with 
a  panegyric  on  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  sa¬ 
viour  and  restorer  of  the  country  . 

Mr.  Archdale  said,  that  after  the 
melancholy  information  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  honourable  baronet, 
he  was  prompted  to  rise  were  it 
merely  to  ascertain  his  own  exis¬ 
tence  j  he  begged  leave  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  compliments  which  had 
been  paid  to  the  Irish  parliament  as, 
a  cruel  and  even  suicidal  body  of  men. 
With  regard  to  the  ministerial  war¬ 
fare  levied  in  Ireland,  he  would 
maintain  that,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  to  the  union,  there 
had  been  a  series  of  acts  of  conces¬ 
sion  and  conciliation  :  he  advei  :ed 
to  the  militia  bill,  and  the  Roman 
catholic  bill,  under  the  government 
of  lord  W estmoreland  3  he  said,  more- 
good  laws  had  been  made  then  than 
under  all  the  lord-lieutenants  from 
lord  Wentworth  down  to  lord  Went¬ 
worth  Fitzwilliam,  who  succeeded 
him.  The  next  government,  he  said, 
was  a  government  of  self  defence, 
assailed  by  rebellion,  it  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  parry  force  by  force.  With 
respect  to  the  free-quartering  of  the 
army,  he  would  only  say,  that  it 
was  not  an  act  cf  the  late  ministry, 
but  of  that  regretted  leader  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie.  He  contended,  that 
the  union  with  Ireland,  was  the 
work  of  beneficence  and  wisdom, 
and  that  its  authors  would  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  veneration  and  gratitude 
of  posterity  :  he  would  leave  the 
honourable  baronet  t a  hear  from 
other  naiions  what  character  the 
English  had  maintained  abroad-:- 
he  trusted  that  this  united  nation 
would  pronounce  its  own  eulogy  at 
home.  For  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  against  whom  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  more  particularly  directed, 
he  tell  veneration  3  and  if,  lie  added, 

after 
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after  a  ministerial  career  of  difficul¬ 
ties  unequalled,  exertions  uncea¬ 
sing,  and  popularity  un  diminish¬ 
ed,  he  chose  to  rest  from  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  crown  which  he  had 
asserted,  and  the  country  which  he 
had  saved  ;  if,  after  this,  there 
should  be  made  an  attempt  to  cri¬ 
minate  his  merits,  to  that  house  it 
might  be  enough  to  say  in  the  words 
of  the  gentleman’s  illustrious  father: 
“You  know  these  hands  are  clean,” 
to  his  accuser  it  might  not  be  too 
much  to  say  : 

Disee  picer  virtutem  ex  me,  venmque 
Jaborem-,  Fortunani  ex  a  his. 

Mr.  Jones  cordially  approved  the 
motion. 

Lord  Belgrave  said,  that  the  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet  had  expatiated  on 
the  cruelties  exercised  against  those,, 
who  during  the  susnension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  had  been  arrested.— 
His  lordship  was  prepared  to 
prove,  that  every  protection  had 
been  given  them  which  their  situa¬ 
tion  afforded.  His  lordship  then 
enumerated  the  various  indications 
of  sedition  and  disloyalty  which  had 
not  only  justified,  but  demanded  the 
„  adoption  of  coercive  measures.  His 
lordship  concluded  by  observing;  that 
he  should  not  Simply  refuse  his  sup¬ 
port  to  the  motion  made  by  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Burdett,  he  should  propose  to  the 
house  the  following  amendment  : 
“  That  the  thanks  of  this  house  be 
returned  to  his  majesty’s  late  mini¬ 
sters,  for  their  eminent  services,  in 
the  exertions  they  made  to  preserve 
to  us  unimpaired  the  blessings  we 
enjoyed  during  the  whole  of  the  late 
contest.” 

The  speaker  suggested  to  his  lord- 
ship  the  irregularity  of  this  proce¬ 
dure,  and  recommended  to  him  to  li¬ 
mit  himself  to  a  negative  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  amendment 
though  not  unprecedented,  would  be 


an  unusual  course,  and  he  there 
requested  that  it  might  be  v. 
drawn. 

Lord  Belgrave  acquiesced  in 
suggestion,  reserving  io  himself 
right  of  bringing  forward  the 
position  contained  in  his  amende 
on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Ellison  strenuously  opp 
the  original  motion. 

Mr.  Bouverie  cordially  supp 
ed  it. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton  said,  that  t] 
never  had  been  a  war  accompai 
by  rebellion,  in  which  so  few  ' 
sons  had  suffered.  He  had  heei 
two  committees  relative  to  ( 
Bath  Fields  prison,  and  was  ( 
vinced  that  no  cruelty  existed  th 

Mr.  Alexander  strongly  reprob; 
the  motion. 

Sir  William  Elford  found  not! 
in  the  baronet’s  speech  applicabl 
the  late  administration;  thestricti 
it  contained  implied  a  censure  on 
house  for  enacting  the  laws  and  sa 
tioning  the  measures  against  wf 
it  was  particularly  directed, 
contended  that  some  part  of  the 
nourable  baronet’s  speech,  was  « 
bel  on  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
apology  for  Irish  rebels,  he  decid 
ly  negatived  the  motion. 

The  house  then  divided,  wl 
there  appeared  for  the  motion 
against  it  246. 

Lord  Belgrave  gave  notice,  t 
he  should  bring  forward  the  subj 
of  his  amendment  in  the  shape  c 
motion  soon  after  the  recess. 

On  Friday  May  the  7th,  Mr.  I 
cholls  rose  to  move  for  an  address 
his  majesty,  thanking  him  for  1 
removal  of  the  right  honoura 
William  Pitt  from  his  councils. 
He  had  been  induced  to  select  t 
gentleman,  not  only  because 
stood  prominent  in  the  late  adn 
nistration,  but  because  circumstam 
applied  to  him  exclusive  of  hisc 
"  '  league 
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ies:  be  would,  he  said,  direct  the  mitting  all  this,  still  it  would  not 
tion  of  the  house  to  the  causes  appear  that  these  evils  had  found  a 
consequences  of  that  war  into  corrective  in  war:  the  constituted 
h  this  gentleman  had  plunged  authorities  in  France  were  not  re- 
ountry.  The  ostensible  object  established  3  an  example  of  suc- 
e  contest  had  been  to- protect  cessful  insurrection  had  been  given 
and,  and  to  deliver  the  Austrian  to  this  country,  and  if  disaffection 
Countries,  from  the  arms  of  ever  existed  :n  it.  the  calamities 
ce.  Holland  now  was  subdued,  entailed  by  war  were  ill  calculated 
the  Austrian  Low  Countries  to  assuage  discontent.  It  ought, 
ed  an  integral  part  of  the  however,  be  said,  that,  in  this 
ch  empire.  The  advocates  for  country,  jacobin  principles  were  at 
peace  attached  importance  to  an  end  3  he  would  answer,  that 
:ession  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  such  principles,  in  tins  country,  had 
use  it  was  wrested  from  the  never  existed.  Discontents  there 
s  of  France  3  the  adversaries  might  have  been  ;  but  that  the 
re  peace,  on  the  contrary,  con-  constituted  authorities  were  ever 
led  the  cession  of  the  Cape  to  odious  to  the  body  of  the  people 
and,  by  which  the  power  and  was  a  calumny  unsupported,  and ^ 
tnce  of  France  were  augment-  even  contradicted  by  facts:  there 
Another  object  had  been  to  had  been  trials  for  treason  3  the 
n  indemnity  for  the  past  and  “habeas  corpus  act  had  been  sus- 
rity  for  the  future,  by  trans-  pended,  and  individuals  anestedj 
rig  to  our  own  dominion  some  yet,  with  all  its  activity,  govern- 
e  French  provinces  :  but  French  merit  had  failed  to  prgve,  that  the 
sr  so  far  from  being  diminished,  mass  of  Englishmen  had  ever 
heyQncl  all  calculation  increas-  m ought  of  renouncing  their  aile- 
In  the  career  of  victory  France  giance.  In  anxiety  to  avoid  distant 
more  than  realized  the  dreams  and  probably  imaginary  dangers, 
rnbiiion.  It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  rmhed  upon  real  and 
had  been  enabled  to  prescribe  terrific  evils.  Mr.  Nichoils  meant 
is  the  terms  of  peace.  An  not  to  blame  the  peace  3  it  was- 
riiy  important  object  of  fhe  war  such  as  the  situation  of  the  country 
been,  to  counteract  the  effect  rendered  necessary  j  it  was  such  as 
French  principles.  Air  Ni-  had  been  forced  on  us  by  the  war. 

Is  would  not  say  that  he  per-  In  reverting  to  the  manner  in  which 
y  accorded  with  Mr.  Burke  and  this  war  had  been  conducted,  Air. 
parlizans  of  the  war,  with  rg-  Nicholis  stated  three  political  max  - 
1  to  the  views  of  the  authors  ims  which  had  been  violated  by  the 
promoters  of  the  French  revo-  late  minister  3  they  were  the  max- 
ill.  but  admitting  that  these*  ims  of  Machiavel,  of  a  statesman 
been  to  destroy  the  consti-  whose  abilities  would  at  least  be  re¬ 
el  authorities  of  France  3  ad-  spected  :  in  the  first,  he  warns  mi¬ 
ring  that  we  were  deeply  in-  nisters  never  to  trust  the  represen - 
sted  in  controul’ng  such  an  tations  of  emigrants  3  who,  if  the/., 
it,  as  a  successful  insurrection  were  not  themselves  deceived,  could 
he  very  heart  of  Europe}  that  scarcely  fail  to  deceive  others.  The 
e  existed,  universally,  a  spirit  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
insubordination,  which  threat-  unfortunately  borrowed  his  ideas 
1  the  subversion  of  every  con-  respecting  the  state  of  France,  from 
ded  authority  in  Europe  3  ad-  the  emigrant  French  nobility;  un- 
,  mindful 
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mindful  of  the  salutary  cautions 
suggested  by  experience,  and  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  the  example  of  his 
predecessors,  who  had  confided  in 
the  representations  of  the  emigrants 
of  America.  The  second  jYIachie- 
valian  maxim  was,  never  to  rely  on 
the  prospect  of  destruction  impend¬ 
ing  on  the  finances  of  an  enemy. 
Here  Mr.  Nicholls  exposed  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  those  calculations,  by  which 
the  destruction  of  France  was  de¬ 
duced  from  her  approaching  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Mr.  Nicholls  next  con¬ 
sidered  the  ambiguity  of  the  late 
minister’s  conduct,  as  in  part  pro¬ 
ductive  of  his  failures  in  war  :  such 
had  been  his  policy  that  it  was  pro¬ 
blematical,  whether  we  fought  as 
the  foe  of  France,  or  as  the  ally 
of  the  French  king.  The  king  of 
Prussia  had  wisely  consulted  his 
own  interest  in  renouncing  our  alli¬ 
ance,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that 
we  had  leagued  with  Austria  to 
humble  and  dismember  France : 
by  the  same  policy  we  had  been 
deprived  of  the  co-operation  and 
confidence  of  the  more  respectable 
emigranrs.  The  surrender  of  Tou¬ 
lon  and  Valenciennes  had  thrown 
a  light  on  our  real  views  which 
betrayed  our  ambition.  Mr.  Ni¬ 
cholls  reprobated  the  subsidizing 
system,  and  deplored  the  sacrifice 
of  blood  and  treasure  which  had 
been  made,  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
reduce  St.  Domingo.  Referring  to 
the  affairs  of  Egypt,  he  censured 
ministers  for  having  annulled  that 
wise  convention,  by  which  the 
country  might  have  been  evacuated 
without  the  expense  of  one  life  or 
one  guinea.  He  condemned  the 
rejection  of  the  first  consul’s  pacific 
offer,  at  a  time  when  he  was  known 
to'  have  been  a  leader  of  the  par¬ 
ty,  who  were  disposed  to  culti¬ 
vate  amity  with. this  country;  on 
the  same  fallacious  principle,  Aus¬ 
tria  had  been  instigated  to  renew  the’ 


war,  and  had  been  precipitated  ir 
new  calamities.  Mr.  Nicholls  th 
adverted  to  the  dispute  with  t 
northern  powers,  which  he  att 
bufed  to  the  refusal  of  the  Brit 
minister  to  surrender  Malta  to  t 
emperor  of  Russia.  He .  ask* 
whether  it  had  not  been  better  tl 
Malta  should  be  under  the  domini 
of  Russia,  than  in  the  possession 
Naples?  Was  it  not  now  me 
liable  to  tire  aggression  of  Franc 
And  was  it  not  rather  to  be  desit 
than  dreaded,  that  Russia  our  a 
should  possess  a  naval  station  in  t 
Mediterranean?  Mr.  Nicholls  i 
knowledged  that  he  rejoiced  in  t 
peace  :  but  it  was  such  a  peace 
could  have  been  vindicated  only 
a  disastrous  war.  He  w'ould  not  s 
that  the  country  was  exhausted,  t 
he  would  contend)  that  no  aft< 
efforts,  which  it  might  have  ma< 
would  have  procured  peace  on  -b 
ter  terms.  Hitherto,  Mr.  Niche 
said,  he  had  contemplated  the  1; 
minister  as  our  director  in  war  ; 
what  light  did  he  appear  in  p.eac 
Not,  indeed,  without  an  active sj 
rit  of  speculation,  but  of  a  spec 
lation  worthy  only  of  a  Mississff 
projector,  a  Law.  Of  his  financ 
administration  the  prominent  fe 
tures  were,  the  income  tax,  t 
redemption  of  the  lapd  tax,  t 
system  of  paper-money,  and  the  a 
dition  of  two  hundred  and  fifi 
eight  millions  to  the  national  de 
By  measures  such  as  these,  he  sa 
the  funds  might  be  buoyed  up,  a 
capitalists  patronized :  but  t 
tradesman  was  impoverished— t 
public  not  enriched;  eveiy  artii 
of  consumption  was  advanced 
price  ;  in  the  poor  houses  thousan 
had  perished.  He  next  comment 
on  the  progress  of  corruption,  whic 
he  affirmed,'  the  late  minis1 
had  carried  to  a  foint  qf  whi 
there  was  neither  parallel  nor  t 
anipl’e.  In  eorroboration  of  1 

arg 
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iment,  he  instanced  the  e^ten-  to  contend  not  only  with  the 
of  peerages  and  pensions  dur-  French  nation,  but  with  French 
bis  administration  :  he  re-  principles  ;  not  merely  a  foreign, 
idled  him  with  having  held  out  but  a  domestic  foe.  By  the  vigi- 
he  catholics,  the  idea  that  his  lance  and  wisdom  of  his  majesty’s 
^nation  was  the  effect  of  his  government,  an  insolent  enemy  had 
in  their  cause.  He  animad-  been  repelled,  treachery  unmasked,/ 
ed  on  tbe  civil  list  debt,  and  and  the  horrors  of  civil  discord  a- 
manner  m  which  it  had  been  verted.  In  the  conduct  of  the  late 
racted  :  money  had  been  ad-  war,  the  ministers  had  been  emi- 
:ed  to  i he  king’s  sons,  for  the  nently,  successful :  it  was  the  opi- 
iose  of  rendering  them  depen-  nion  of  one  of  our  most  glorious 
on  the  minister  j  he  contended  heroes,  that  the  victory  of  the  Nile 
in  a  constitutional  view,  an  was  attributable  to  those  who  had 
iication  should  have  been  made  planned  the  expedition.  In  India 
a  at  house,  which  had  uniformly  our  glory  had  been  no  less  tran¬ 
ced  its  readiness  to  support  the  '  scendant.  His  lordship  then  ad- 
lity  of  the  royal  family.  He  verted  to  the  union  with  Ireland ; 
:luded  with  moving,  that  an  the  salutary  effects  of  which  were, 
ible  address  be  presented  to  his  lie  said,  already  visible  5  but  to 
esty,  1  expressive  of  the  thanks  whom  did  the  country  owe  this 
he  house  to  his  majesty,  for  most  important  domestic  acquisiton, 
ing  removed  the  right  honour-  but  to  tbe  late  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
:  William  Pitt  from  his  coun-  chequer  :  it  was  the  fruit  of  his 

.  wisdom,  diligence,  and  persever- 

Ir.  Jones  seconded  the  motion.  ance.  His  lordship  proceeded  to 
-ord  Belgrave  said,  that  he  consider  the  financial  talents  of  his 
Id  not  imagine  the  honourable  right  honourable  friend  :  he  extol- 
/er  to  have  been  serious,  since  ed  the  magnanimity  with  which  he 
ras  notorious  that  the  late  mi-  had  preserved,  untouched,  the 
er,  instead  of  having  received  sinking  fund,  and  the  courage  with 
iismissai,  had  voluntarily  retired  which  he  had  proposed,  and  esta¬ 
te  his  majesty’s  service.  He  had  the  blished  an  income  tax.  His  lofd- 
it  sanguine  expectation  that  the  ship  considered  the  system  of  fl- 
fion,  which  he  was  about  to  make,  nance,  by  which  the  late  chancellor 
ild  receive  the  most  cordial  sup-  had  maintained  the  integrity  of  the 
t ;  it  constituted  a  general  vote  of  sinking  fund,  as  the  magna  charta 
robation  of  the  conduct  of  the  of  credit,  as  a  principle  that  would 
!  war,  in  which  were  included  be  sacred  to  all  future  ministers, 
the  ministers  entrusted  with_the  and  dear  to  after  ages.  Lord  Belgravo 
cerns  of  government,  during  that  made  a  transition  from  the  public 
memoirs  period,  but  which  par-  to  the  private  character  of  his  ho¬ 
urly  distinguished  his  majesty’s  nourable  friend  5  and  concluded  an 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  so  animated  and  eloquent  panegyric, 
g  the  leader  of  his  counsels,,  and  with  moving  :  that  it  be -resolved, 
palladium  of  his  people  His  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house, 
Iship  proceeded  to  draw  a  strik-  that  by  the  wisdom,  energy,  and 
contrast  between  the  situation  firmness  of,  his  majesty,  during 
Great-Britain  at  the  close  of  the  late  contest,  supported  by  tbe 
)2,  and  at  the  commencement  unparalleled  exertions  of  our*  fleets 
Ib02.  At  that  period,  nhe  had  and  armies,  and  by  the  magnani¬ 
mity 
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mity  and  fortitude  of  the  peop/e, 
the  honour  of  this  country  has  been 
upheld,  its  strength  consolidated, 
its  credit  and  commerce  maintained 
and  extended,  and  our  invaluable 
constitution  preserved  against  the 
attacks  of  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies. 

Mr.  S.  Thornton  seconded  lord 

Belgrave’s  motion. 

Mr.  Grey  conceived  the  present 
motion  by  which  the  original  ques¬ 
tion  was  completely  reversed,  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  proceedings  of 
that  house.  He  should,  however, 
submit  his  own  opinion  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  chair. 

"The  Speaker  stated  that  the 
amendment,  though  an  unusual, 
was  hot  an  irregular  procedure. 

The  point  of  order  being  adjusted, 
the  debate  resumed/ 

Mr.  Canning  expressed  hi*  gra¬ 
titude  to  the  late  ministers  for  their 
exertions  in  support  of  the  rights, 
liber.ies,  and  independence  of  the 
country. 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay  contended, 
that  the  vote  of  thanks  should  in¬ 
clude  only  the  late  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  He  therefore  moved  an 
amendment,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
house  be  given  to  the  right  honour¬ 
able  William  Pitt* 

The  Speaker  stated  that  this 
amendment  could  hot  be  admitted 
till  the  previous  motion  was  dis¬ 
posed  of 

Mr.  Erskine  indignantly  resisted 
the  amendment.  He  contended, 
that  if  the  original  motion  had  as¬ 
serted  any  thing  contrary  to  fact, 
the  removal  of  the  right  honourable 
William  Pitt  from  his  majesty’s 
councils,  the  noble  lord  had  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds  for  its  rejection  5  but 
none  for  the  mtt eduction  of  his  own 
amendment.  Pie  earnestly  conjured 
the  house  to  withhold  their  sanction 
from  a  proposition  so  monstrous. 
The  noble  lord  had  represented  the 


vqssel  of  the  state  as  in  port, 
flags  and  streamers  flying  trii 
phant  and  in  peace  5  but  did 
noble  lord  call  orl  those,  who  i 
moment  of  unexampled  peril 
difficulty  had  taken  the  helm, 
steered  the  vessel  to  the  port 
safety  ?  No,  their  efforts  were  0 
looked.  It  was  not  they  who  v 
to  be  the  objects  of  gratitude, 
those  who,  when  the  vessel  of 
state  was  in  the  most  tempest t 
sea,  had  taken  to  the  boat,  leavins 
ship  to  be  wrecked  or  des«ro; 
Un apprized  of  the  circumsta 
which  had  impelled  this  step, 
house  were  called  on  for  a  vot 
thanks.  Mr.  Erskine  said, 
he  admired  as  much  as  any  1 
the  talents  of  the  right  lion 
able  gentleman  who  had  been 
object  of  so  much  panegyrc; 
blamed  not  the  noble  lord  oi 
friends  for  their  liberality  cf  pr; 
he  felt  and  cherished  the  import 
of  private  friendship  ;  but  p 
which  flowed  horn  ft  ienchhip  1 
not  be  suffered  to  influence 
judgment  of  men  sitting  as  thi 
presentatives  of  the  people  of  1 
land,  the  guardians  of  their 
perty,  liberty,  and  independe 
He  called  the  attention  of  the  h 
to  the  moment  at  which  they 
required  to  sanction  a  propositioi 
traordinary,  unconsti  t  u  tional , 
anomalous :  at  the  close  of  a 
in  which  our  blood  and  ffeai 
had  been  lavished,  and  in  w 
we  had  gained  neither  inden 
for  the  past,  nor  security  tor 
future.  But,  Mr.  Erskine  adder 
had  other  grounds  for  rejectin; 
amendment.  Several  prominent 
racters  of  the  late  administr 
still  inveighed  against  the  pr 
and  was  it  for  them  to  be  sel 
for  commendation  ?  Was  thei 
logiura  to  be  the  cement  of  \ 
between  France  and  England:' 
nally,  Mr.  Erskine  observed. 
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for  the  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
re,  he  would  also  have  moved 
mndment  of  the  amendment ; 
a  committee  should  be  appoint- 
o  enquire  into  the  conduct  of 
ate  ministers  and  the  causes  of 
resignation. 

r.  Calcraft  defended  the  late 
iters.  '  •  - 

r.  Wilberforee,  in  a  speech  of 
derable  length,  supported  lord 
■ave’s  motion.  He  gave  much' 
e  to  the  former  leaders  of  admi- 
ition,  and  adopting  the  me?a- 
of  the  ship,  added,  it  is  by 
lessing  of  providence  and  the  ef- 
of  the  late  ministry  that  the  ves- 
:  the  state  has  been  rescued,  not 
from  the  Waves,  but  from  tile 
s  of  the  enemy,  and  has  been 
acted  triumphant  into  port. 

*  Robert  Peel  vindicated  the 
cM  arrangements  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
was,  he  said,  enabled  by  per- 
knowledge  to  state,  that  no 
>ter  had  ever  so  well  under¬ 
time  commercial  interests  of 
on  n  try. 

‘  G,  P.  Turner  denied  that,  war 
)een  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of 
rte  minister.  If  ? lie  house  voted 
:snre  on  his  measures,  it  would 
a  censure  upon  n;ne-  tenths  of 
vn  members,  by  whom  the  war 
)een  uniformly  supported, 
done!  Woodhouse  gave  his 
y  assent  to  the  amendment, 
r.  Grey  opposed  the  motion, 
acly  because  it  was  unprece- 
;d’J  but  because  it  was  insult- 
a  :an  oppressed  people,  whose 
rings  were  the  effects  of  these 
ures  which  were  to  receive  the 
2^t  panegyric.  Air.  Grey  Was 
to  acknowledge  the  ©bli- 
ns  of  the  country  to  the  army 
I:n7  j  but  he  could  not  approve 
te  manner  in  which  the. noble 
be  I  grave  had  identified  their 
[s  with  those  of  the  late  minis- 
Mr.  Grey  observed,  that  we 
length  done  vs  hat  we  ousht 
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not  to  have  had  fo  do:  we  had 
made  pence  with  the  French  repub¬ 
lic  at  a  time  when  it  was  infinitely 
more  formidable  than  it  had  been  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war ;  if 
jacobinism  existed  then,  what  but 
jacobinism  existed  now?  The  base  of 
Bonaparte’s  colossal  power,  was  sure¬ 
ly  not  less  Jacobinical  than  had  been 
those  of  the  preceding  govern  me  ntd;' 
had  Robespierre  been  suffered  to  as¬ 
cend  his  throne,  would  he  have  been 
less  safe  to  treat  with  ?  Would  not 
lie  also,  with  equal  devotion  to  in¬ 
terest  have  suppressed  clubs,  silenced 
discussion,  shackled  the  press.  And, 
after  worshipping  the- goddess  of 
reason,  installed  Christianity  in  the 
church  of  Notre-D;Vne  ?  These 
things  had  been  done  by  one  whose 
atrocities  in  Egypt  were  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Similar,  measures  might 
have  been  pursued  by  the  former 
rulers  of  France  5  ill-fated  France, 
whose  very  aggrandisements  had 
served  only  to  prepare  for  it  a  more 
splendid  despotism!  The  late  mi¬ 
nister  had  shewn  Himself  favourable 
to  peace,  only  in  the  moment  of 
misfortune,  when  Germany  was  ra- 
vaged  and- Italy  conquered.— Lord 
Mai m s bury  we n t  to  Paris,  Janrdan 
was  defeated,  and  .the  negotiation 
terminated.  The  emperor  having, 
been  compelled  to  conclude  a  sepa¬ 
rate  peace,  lord  Ivlalmsbury  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  Lisle;  The  French. were 
expelled  Italy,-  we  again  resisted  pa¬ 
cification.  Mr,  Grey  contended,  that 
lord  Beigrave’s  motion  panegyrize  d 
the  original  author  of  a  peace ■ f  r 
which  necessity  cbly  could  be  plead-  - 
ed  The  present  boundaries  of  France 
were  the  Pyrenees  the  Rhine,  the 
A-ps,  and  the  Ocean,  with  a  sm- 
coast  from  the  lex  el  to -Spain.  With 
her  ancient  and  new  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  could  she  fail  to  be¬ 
come,  a  maritime  power  ?  Whilst 
we  were  nearly  excluded  from  thw 
continent  of  Europe,  and  the  coast 
of  Africa,  she  would  trade  to  India, 
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subject  to  her  influence  the  United  said,  to  render  peace  unatiaim 
states,  and  control  our  commerce  arid  enmity  eternal.  One  gentle 
to  the  West-Indies.  It  had  been  had  stated,  that  the  British  tr 
asserted  by  lord  Hawkesbur.y  that  were  unsuccessful,  only  when 
the  peace  secured  an  unexampled  were  outnumbered  by  the  foe. 
pre-eminence  to  our  naval  and  com-  would  remind  him  of  the  att< 
inercial  character;  but  it  this  esti-  on  Dunkirk,  the  disgraceful  e 
mate  of  our  prosperity  was  founded  dition  to  Holland,  the  attaci 
on  tons  of  shipping  and  'returns  Ferroland  Cadiz,  and  that  a 
of  exports,  we  should  undoubtedly  meut  meant  to  assist  the  Aust 
have  possessed  these  advantages  had  in  Italy,  but  which  reached  no 
we  remained  at  peace.  Gentlemen,  Mediterranean  till  after  the  bail 
Mr.  Grey  continued,  had  expatiated  MayengO  and  but  for  an  acci 
on  the  difficulties  with  which  the  would  have  sailed  into  the  po 
late  ministers  had  been  surround-  Genoa,  then  in  the  possfssic 
ed  ;  but  what  war  was  ever  begun  France  :  even  in  the  glorious 
with  such  sanguine  expectation  ?—  paign  of  Egypt,  our  troops  had 
If  he  laboured  under  financial  ern-  victorious  by  tlieir  own  discif 
barrassments  to  what  but  his  own  skill,  and  heroism.  They  owe 
mismanagement  could  they  be  attri-  thing  to  the  minister,  whose  c 
buted  ?  The  grand  object  of  the  bility  in  the  plan  and  conduct  o 
war  was  to  restore  to  France  a  regu-  expedition,  he  could  prove  ti 
lar  government,  to  achieve  this  ob-  house  at  their  bar.  With  tegc 
ject,  fleets  were  sent  to  the  West  the  financial  talents  of  that 
Indies,  and  though  the  influence  of  honourable  gentleman,  Mr. 
French  leaders  was  npt  diminished  asked  if  he  was  to  be  thankc 
by  the  loss  of  the  colonies,  the  con-  having  more  than  doubled  thei 
Adence  of  the  confederacy  was  sha-  nal  debt,  for  having,  in  one  wa: 
ken,  and  a  similar  thirst  for  conquest  ceeded  the  expenditure  incun 
excited  in  our  allies.  Mr.  Grey  then  all  the  wars  of  queen  Anne, 
reverted  to  the  repeated  assertions  of  William,  and  even  all  the  wars 
the  late  ministers,  that  France  was  sequent  to  the  revolution.  Tl 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  he  ask-  strietion  on  the  bank  was  eonfl 
ed  what  had  been  his  difficulties  ly  a  measure  inconsistent  witi 
when  he  talked  of  marching  to  Pa-  true  principles  of  credit,  an 
j is  ;  he  animadverted  on  theannexa-  cause  of  almost  all  the  forgerie 
tion  of  the  island-  of  Elba,  which  were  daily  producing  victims 
had  been  permitted  without  one  law.  He  reprobated  the  incon 
struggle,  though  infinitely  more  im-  as  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
pprtajit  than  the  opening  of  the  constitution,  and  contended 
Sheldt  :  such  was  the  situation  to  from  the  failure  of  the  terms' < 
which  we  were  reduced  by  men  on  loan,  it  had  become  a  part  c 
whom  it  had  been  proposed  to  con-  permanent  debt  of  the  country, 
fer  a  mark,  of  honour  which  neither  great  financial  merit  of  the  lat 
queen  Ann’s  ministers,  nor  the  con-  nister  rested  on  the  sinking  1 
doctors  of  the  seven  years  war  had  but  had  not  this  system  been 
received.  Mr.  Gray  recapitulated  doned,  or  at  least,  impaired  1 
the  calamities  deducible  from  the  advice  of  the  right  honourable 
rejection  of  Bonaparte’s  pacific?  tlermn  during  the  present  se 
overtures ;  the  grand  object  of  the  but  the  right  honourable  g 
late  administration  seemed  to  be,  he  man  had  supported  the  funds, 
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glory  and  prosperity  of  a  coun- 
were  to  be  measured  by  the  de- 
sion  or  rise  of  the  three  per 
s  $  he  would  remind  the  house 
e  former  commerce  of  Holland; 
vould  also  recommend  to  their 
ition  the  observations  of  Mr. 

on  the  reigns  of  Charles  and 
ss  the  second  r  states  might 
nimes  resemble  those  patients 
,  under  certain  disorders,  bore 
;d  the  complexion  and  flush  of 
:h,  whilst  an  internal  decay 
ed  on  their  vitals.  Mr.  Grey 
luded  with  summing  up  his  ob- 
3ns  to  the  amendment  in  the 
wing  words  :  That  the  right 

gentleman  possesses  great  ta- 
,  no  man  is  readier  to  acknow- 
3  than  lam  ;  his 'eloquence,  his 
srity  at  debate,  may  be  unrival- 
but  his  talents  are  rather  shewy 
solid,  and  better  calculated  to 
id  bad,  than  to  produce  good 
ares  :  his  government  was  in 
f  respects  most  iniquitous  and 
sssive,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
policy.” 

>rd  Hawkesbury,  in  reply  to  Mr. 

alleged,  that  lord  Belgrave’s 
ldment  originated  in  the  vote 
ased  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in 
h  an  attack  was  levelled  so  im- 
ately  at  Mr.  Pitt,  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  negative  it.  It  was 
>sary  to  -  reverse  the  motion  : 
Grey  seemed  in  common  with 
r  others,  to  have  misconceived 
haracter  of  the  late  war ;  which 
said  his  lordship,  founded  on 
iples  essentially  different  from 
ormer  one.  He  would  not  scru- 
^  say,  that  it  had  been  acknovv- 
;d  by  every  party -reigning  in 
:e>  that  France  was  the  aggres- 
the  war  had  sprung  from  ne- 
Y)  from  the  pernicious  prin- 
3  not  merely  tolerated,  but 
7  patronized  in  France.  The 
urable  gentleman  had  expres- 
doubt,  whether  these  jacobin 
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principles  had  cea'ed  to  exist  in 
France.  Lord  Hawkesbury  had  no 
difficulty  in  affirming,  that  they  had 
ceased  to  operate.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had  asked,  whether  ja¬ 
cobin  principles  gave  not  birth  to 
the  present  government  of  France  ? 
To  this,  he  answered,  that  to  us,  the 
question  was,  not,  what  Was  its  ori¬ 
gin,  but,  what  were  its  professions? 
The  present  government  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  solemn  recantation  of  every 
principle  of  jacobinism  :  it  had  con¬ 
tributed  all  in  its  power  to  the  re¬ 
storation  of  ancient  forms;  nd 
though,  after  the  terrible  convulsions 
of  the  revolution,  it  would  scarcely 
have  beon  possible,  to  found  a  poli¬ 
tical  system  on  the  best  model,  he 
saw  no  teason  to  distrust  the  since¬ 
rity  of  its  professions,  or  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  its  establishment.  In  re¬ 
ply  to  Mr.  Grey’s  observation,  that 
peace  might  have  been  obtained,  on 
more  advantageous  terms,  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  peripd,  his  lordship  stated,  that 
an  overture  of  negotiation  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  Basle,  at  a  time, 
when  not  the  French,  but  the  Aus¬ 
trians  were  successful ;  but  the  avow¬ 
ed  principle  of  the  French  nation 
was  then  to  make  no  peace;  and 
had  no  change  of  principle  been  ef¬ 
fected,  no  negotiation  would  have 
been  concluded.  With  regard  to 
the  negotiation  of  18QO,  his  lordship 
contended,  that  France  being  then 
in  possession  of  Genoa,  Malta,  and 
Egypt,  which  were  afterwards  lost 
by  the  chance  of  war,  we  were  per¬ 
fectly  justified  in  pursuing  hostili¬ 
ties.  He  considered  the  actual  peace, 
under  ail  its  circumstances,  as  wise, 
not  only  for  our  own  security,  but 
for  that  of  Europe.  And,  without 
enlarging  on  the  relative  and  com¬ 
parative  situation  of  England  and 
France, would  venture  to  affirm,  that 
at  no  era  of  our  history,  had  the  mari¬ 
time,  commercial,  and  colonial  pre¬ 
eminence  of  Great- Britain  been  so 
S  2  apparent. 
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apparent,  as  at  tile  present  moment,  eluded  with  some  encomiasCtt 
In  the  conduct  ot  the  war,  he  was  mark^on  tne  Irish  union,  decla 
willing  to  acknowledge,  that  there  his  conviction  of  the  propriety, 
had  been  .  some  un  prosperous  expe-  even  the  necessity,  of  supporting 
ditions,  consequently  some  failures  amendment, 
and  defeats  ;  but,  in  no  war,  had  Mr.  Pole  vindicated  lord 
British  valour  been  more  conspi-  grave’s  motion. 
cuous,,or  British  wisdom  more  sue-  Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  inal 
cessful ;  never  had  British  arms  been  to  vote,  either  for  the  original 
so  universally  triumphant;  and,  he  tion,  or  the  amendment  which 
believed  for  the  first  time,  no  co-  been  engrafted  on  it.  By  the  k 
lony  had  been  wrested  from  the  was  issued  a  general  edict  of  pn 
British  crown.  His  lordship  admit-  army,  navy,  his  majesty’s  cop 
ed,  that  by  the  late  war,  the  national  nay,  that  house  itself,  were  all  pr; 
debt  might  hare  been  doubled;  but  en  masse  ;  the  representatives  o 
the  same  consequence  had  arisen  people  were  placed  in  a  situ; 
from  every  war  since  the  revolution  :  not  a  little  aukward  in  voting, 
but,  if  the  necessity  of  imposing  bur-  own  thanks,  and  apportioning 
dens  on  the  people,  was  the  source  own  share  of  this  general  pier 
of  regret,  the  manner  in  which  they  flummery.  Mr;  Fox  continuer 
had  been  levied,  was  no  less  the  sub-  was  equally  incapable  of  secor 
ject  of  admiration.  There  was,  his  the  learned  gentleman’s.addre 
lordship  observed,- an  essential  dif-  thanks,  for  the  dismission  o: 
ference  between  a  revolutionary  and  late  minister,  till  he, actually  1 
a  regular  government ;  with  the  tor-  that  he  was  dismissed  ;  if  Mr* 
mer,  the  rights  of  property  were  sub-  had  resigned,  and  resigned  too 
ordinate,  with  the  latter  they  were  inability  to  realize  his  plan  e 
sacred;  to  draw  from  the  people,  tholic  amelioration,  then  ho\ 
without  impoverishing  them,  or  in-  hostile  he  might  have  professed 
fringing  the  constitution,  sufficient  self  to  that  gentleman’s  print 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  contest,  and  measures,  he  would  loudl 
was  the  most  difficult  part  ot  ad-  plaud  this  part  of  his  conduct, 
ministration;  and  that  in  which  the  say,  he  honoured  the  motives  \ 
wisdom  and  felicity  of  his  honourable  actuated  it  ;  nothing  in  his  ad 
friend,  the  late  minister,  were  most  stration  became  him  like  the  le 
apparent.  His  lordship  was  sur-  it ;  he  should,  indeed,  have 
prised  that  any  attempt  should  have  more  disposed  to  believe,  lha 
been  made  to  depreciate  the  merit  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  were 
of  the  sinking  fund  ;  a  measure,  the  ated  by  these  motives,  had  tf 
adoption  of  which,  had  already  re-  parliament  avowed  them  ;  it  \ 
duced  the  national  debt,  and,  if  ^parliament  that  the  plan  of  civ 
persevered  in,  would  eventually  re-  religious  liberty  should  origi 
deem  it:  he  was  persuaded,  that  to  suppose  that  the  executive  [ 
no  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  only  had  energy  to  produce 
Internal  security  of  the  country,  authority  to  support  it,  was  t( 
which  were  not  justifiable  and  ex-  pose  in  parliament  an  undue 
pedient  :  it  was  the  practical  ex-  mission  to  the  will  of  the  exei 
cellenee  of  our  constitution,  that  it  power  ;  at  any  rate,  Mr.  ho? 
provided  remedies  proportionate  to  ceived,  that  the  late  ministers  s 
evils,  and  by  the  application  of  salu-  have  devolved  cn  their  succ 
tary  correctives,  prevented  the  rise  of  the  responsibility  of  opposing 
greater  abuses  :  the  noble  lord  con-  which  they  had  deemed  of 
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ic  importance.  He  preferred  made  the  greatest  sacrifices,  and 
;andour  of  the  second  amend-  endured  the  greatest  inconvenience 
t  to  the  palaver  of  the  first,  but  for  no  valuable  object,  but  this  too, 
sasteis  had  confessedly  attended  he  considered  as  no  great  compli- 
war,,  into  which  no  enquiry  raent.  Mr.  Fox  here  exposed  the 
made,  with  what  "'propriety  fallacy  of  the  assertion,  that  the  last 
1  that  house  vote  prav  e  of  war,  was  new  in  its  nature,  and  its 
hthe  justice  was  unascertained,  dangers  ;  he  appealed  to  the  history 
late  peace  had  been  accepted  as  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  asked, 
essing,  but  it  was  a  blessing  whether  the  Jacobites  would  not 
when  compared  with  the  ca-  have  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
ies  of  that  war  which  had  be-  adherents  to  the  house  of  Hanover  ? 
under  the  auspices  of  the  late  he  ridiculed  the  supposition,  that 
sters.  Mr.  Fox  here  compared  obscure  individuals,  almost  without 
state  in  which  these  ministers  a  name,  could  be  the  authors  of  a 
d,  with  that  in  which  they  formidable  revolution  ;  he  observed, 
he  country.  He  maintained  that  that  all  the  great  states  of  Europe, 
and  Was  the  aggressor  in  the  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  jaco- 
because  no  conciliatory  me-  binism,  and  that  the  ministers  of 
>  had  been  taken  to  prevent  it  ;  Prussia  and  Austria,  wefe  equally 
incurred  with  Mr.  Grey,  in  as-  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  their  re- 
ng  to  ihe  ambiguous  relation  spective  countries  :  he  reprobated 
hich  England  stood  at  its  com-  the  blasphemous  and  impious  pre- 
:ement,  much  of  the  ill  success  tence,  of  a  war  in  the  cause  of 
h  pursued  it;  the  war  had,  religion,  and  demonstrated  the  ad- 
Fox  said,  prolonged  the  reign  vantages,  which  might  have  resulf- 
Dbespierre,  it  had  united  France  ed  to  this  country,  by  negotiating 
ist  the  hostile  standard,  and  in  1800.  Mr.  Fox  here  compii- 
tually,  had  elevated  Buonaparte  mented  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  as  an 
ie  seat  “of  empire.  Mr.  Fox  officer  and  negotiator,  and  added, 
:ed  that  had  the  British  govern-  that  if  the  French  were  in  posses- 
:  listened  to  the  propositions  of  sion  of  Egypt  in  1800,  it  was  be- 
Jt,  it  might  have .  almost  pre-  cause  wre  had  forced  them  to  re¬ 
ed  its  own  terms.  Adverting  to  main  there:  he  called  the  vote  of 
upposed  danger  of  French  prin-  thanks,  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  the 
s,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  it  reputation  of  the  minister  to  po- 
:nigmatical  how  tlie  milder  inf ec-  sterity;  a  vote  of  thanks  to  lord 
af  this  country  should  have  been  Chatham  in  1802,  must  appear  ail 
1  by  war,  when  the  malady  in  erratum  instead  of  lp62.  In  review¬ 
ed,  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  ing  the  financial  system,  Mr.  Fox 
been  remedied  only  by  peace,  condemned  the  income  tax  ;  he  de- 
Fox  animadverted  with  much  plored  the  wretched  state  of  Ire- 
our  on  the  observation,  that  land,  torn  by  insurrections,  and 
ountry  had  been  resigned  under  maintained,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
war,  and  disinterested  in  -  its  say,  which  inspired  most  horror, 
he  argued  that  mentioning  the  atrocities  of  the  rebels,  or  the 
resignation,  to  what,  from  the  cruelties  of  the  loyal  party;  he  ex- 
■  used  by  peace,  they  evidently  pressed  his  abhorrence  at  the  prac- 
>proved,  was  no  great  compli-  tice  of  extorting  confession  by  tor- 
“ :  *heir  disinterestedness  no  ture,  and  his  astonishment  that  any 
W'Ould  dispute,  sines  they  had  practice  like  it  could,  in  an  age 
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like  our.1?,  be  vindicated.  Mr.  Fox. 
said,  that  among  other  evils,  the 
war  had  destroyed  those  relations 
with  the  continent  which,  properly 
understood,  were  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  ;  the  system  of  advisers,  in 
this  reign,  had,  he  said,  •  produced 
two  great  catastrophes  :  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  America,  by  straining 
power  tord  close,  and  the  dissolution 
of  continental  connexions,  by  ren¬ 
dering  them  subservient  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  plunder.  Mr.  Fox  con¬ 
cluded  with  declaring  his  inability 
to  support,  either  the  original  mo¬ 
tion,  o>‘  the  amendment. 

The  chandelier  of  the  exchequer, 
statecj,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation, 
originated  in  motives  the  most  ho¬ 
nourable,  and  that  he  had  witnessed 
the  anguish  which  the  painful  duty 
cost  him  :  the  present  motion  was, 
he  observed,  provoked  by  repeated 
attacks,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  was  simply,  a  vote  or 
general  approbation,  without  spe¬ 
cifying  particular  measures  :  he  re¬ 
viewed  the  overtures  of  negotiation 
at  different  periods,  and  solemnly 
testified,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  suffered 
the  most  poignant  affliction,  in 
being  compelled  to  continue  the 
war  ;  he  vindicated  the  financial 
conduct  of  his  right  honorable  friend, 
and  finally  declared,  that  he  must 
have  forgotten  the  transactions  of 
the  last  nine  years,  to  withold  from 
the  amendment  his  vote  and  sup¬ 
port. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  spoke  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Foster  opposed  the  amend¬ 
ment,  on  the  ground,  that  it  in¬ 
cluded  among  other  acts  of  admini¬ 
stration,  an  union  which  had  been 
carried  by  most  improper  means. 

Lord  Castlereagh  warmly  repel¬ 
led  the  charge.  > 


Mr.  Tierney  contended,  tha 
the  motioji  for  amendment  pa? 
it  might  be  inferred,  that  Mr. 
would  soon  be  brought  back  t( 
majesty’s  councils.  If  the  late  n 
ster  'was  dismissed,  the  vote  w 
convey  an  indirect  reflection  or 
royal  prerogative  ;  if  he  resig 
it  would  throw  an  oblique  cec 
on  its  wisdom. 

The  question  being  put,  there 
peared  for  lord  Belgrave’s  pro 
tion,  ayes  222,  noes  52,  maj 
I/O. 

On  Sir  Henry  Mildmay’s  me 
of  thanks  to  the  right  honoui 
William  Pitt,  a  long  convers; 

arose. 

Mr.  Fox  moved,  that  the  n; 
of  lords  Grenville,  Rosslyn,  Me 
Dundas,  Windham,  should  be 
ded  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr;  T.  Grenville  objected 
it  could  not  be  meant  as  a  mat 
respect  to  his  relation. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche 
requested  the  right  honourable 
tleman  to  withdrawhis  amendrr 

Mr.  Fox  persisted  in  it,  aileg 
that  as  the  house  warmly  appr 
the  war,  its  thanks  were  more 
ticulary  due  to  those  men,  who 
discovered  for  the  cause  so  nr 
fondness,  than  to  the  right  hon 
able  gentleman  who  had  dese 
it. 

Mr.  Fox’s  amendment  was 
gatived. 

Mr.  Grey  moved,  that  these  yv 
should  be  bdded  after  the  coun 
by  which  means  the  present  a< 
nistration,  has  been  enabled  to 
cure  a  safe,  honourable,  and 
rious  peace  ;  which  was  negat 
also,  without  a  division. 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay’s  me 
was  then  put,  and  carried  by  a 
jority  of  159. 
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<ites  an  tie  Definitive  Treaty,  in  the  House  of  Lords , — In  the  House  of 
nmons . — Prorogation  and  Dissolution  of  Parliament. — New  Election. 


kN  Thursday  the  8th  of  April, 
f  a  conversation  took  place  he¬ 
rn  lord  Grenville  and  lord  Pel- 
,  respecting,  chiefly,  the  point 
rrangement,  -  with  respect  to 
;,  for  the  discussion  of  the  de¬ 
lve  treaty.  Lord  Grenville 
;d,  that  ministers  would  not 
3  a  speedy  decision,  as  it  in- 
ed  considerations  of  the  first 
nitude,  and  numerous  details 
he  utmost  importance  :  as  not 
the  interests  of  the  British  em- 
,  in  Europe,  were  deeply  af- 
id,  but  in  her  colonial,  and 
icularly  in  her  possessions  in 
a.  He  hoped  also,  that  the  ne- 
iry  documents  for  the  purpose 
iffording  their  lordships  an  ade- 
;e  degree  of  information,  on 
ects  of  such  importance,  would 
be  laid  before  the  house, 
ord  Pelham  replied,  that  what 
isters  conceived  to  be  proper 
lecessary,  for  the  due  illustra- 
of  the  subject,  should  be  laid 
ire  the  house.  At  the  same 
2  it  was  open  for  any  noble 


to  move  for  such  documents  as 
hould  think  proper. 

)n  Monday,  the  12th  of  April, 
earl  of  Carlisle  called  the  atten- 
i-  of  their  lordships  to  some 
its,  which  he  conceived  were  of 
last  importance,  not  only  to 
e  house,  but  to  the  country  in 
oral.  His  lordship  first  adverted 
he  recent  transactions  in  the  way 
negotiation  at  Amiens,  and  par- 
ilarly  to  the  very  extraordinary 
feeding  which  took  place  rela- 
5  to  the  compensations  to  be 
de  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  The 
de  earl  called  the  transaction  a 
tnefui  one :  and,  after  describing 


the  general  purpose  for  which  'the 
national  plenipotentiaries  had  as¬ 
sembled,  he  stated,  that  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  two  of  these  contracting 
powers,  Holland  and  France,  re¬ 
tired  to  a  corner,  and  there,  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  minister 
from  Great-Britain,  executed  a  se¬ 
parate  treaty,  by  which  the  former 
power  was  to  be  exonerated  from  any 
part  of  the  charge  of  the  indemni¬ 
ties,  or  compensation,  in  question, 
and  expressly  stating  that  such  pro¬ 
vision  was  guaranteed  by  the  re¬ 
public  of  France.  On  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  the  noble  earl  expressed 
himself  in  strong  and  decisive  lan¬ 
guage  :  he  thought  it  extremely 
unjustifiable  that  the  country  by 
which  those  illustrious  personages 
were  plundered  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  100,0001.  a  year, 
and  driven  into  distress,  should  not 
at  least  contribute  towards  the.  com¬ 
pensations.  His  lordship  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  some  general  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  definitive  treaty 
itself,  which  he  considered  as  an 
object  of  the  most  serious  import¬ 
ance,  as,  by  its  operation,  other 
treaties,  advantageous  and  honour¬ 
able  to  this  country,  were  to  ex¬ 
pire.  The  Dutch  had  particular 
matter  for  self-congratulation.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  triumph  to  them. 
We  could  no  longer  navigate  to  the 
spice  islands  in  our  own  bottoms. 
The  favourable  regulations  which 
were  obtained  by  the  advantageous 
treaty  negotiated  by  a  noble  friend 
of  his,  vyere  to  exist  no  more. 
That  convention  was  highly  to  the 
interest  and  security  of  this  country ; 
not  only  by  the  extension  of  our 
3  4  com- 
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commerce,  but  as  it  tended  to  the 
preservat  on  of  our  possessions  in 
India.  In  that  quarter  we  were  to 
look  for  nothing  ;  by  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaty  he  alluded  to,  the 
seeds  of  fresh  wars  were,  sown  in 
those  countries.  Another  beneficial 
treaty  was  also  dene  away,  we  could 
no  longer  cut  log-wood.  The  Me¬ 
thuen  treaty  too  was  gone  :  and  our 
comiuf!  cial  interests  with  Portugal 
essentially  injured  lie  again  ad¬ 
verted  to.  the  consideration  of  the 
indemnities  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
to  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call 
the  particular  attention  <  f  the  house; 
and  which  was  an  additional  rea¬ 
son  for  allowing  a  longer  interval 
for  the  .discussion  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  and  may  be  a  ground  for 
the  production  of  additional  docu¬ 
ments. 

The  .earl  of  Suffolk,  seemed  to 
wish  tli:*. t  the  noble  lord  would 
bring  forward  a  motion  on  tl*  sub¬ 
ject. 

Lord  Pelham  made  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  oil  what  had  fallen  from  the 
earl  of  Carlisle. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  that  under 
the  present  circumstances,  the  most 
salutary  step  the  house  could  take, 
would  be  humbly  to  .address  his 
majesty,  beseeching  him  to  suspend 
all  ratification,  until  solid  satisfac¬ 
tion  was  rendered  to  the  country  on 
all  those  great,  inestimable,  and  in¬ 
calculable  objects,  to  which  the 
noble  earl  had  so  properly  adverted. 
Notpone  of  these  pqiuts,  great  as 
they  importance  individually  were, 
nor  were  any  of  the  various  con¬ 
cessions  which  had  been  made,  of 
/equal  magnitude,  pregnant  with  e- 
vents,  or  indeed  to  weigh  a  feather 
in  she  scale,  compared  with  the 
emision  of  renewing,  either  ex¬ 
pressly  or  otherwise,  the  convention 
of  J  /  87,  and  neglecting  to  place 
i  he  country,  in  that  respect,  in  the 
*i  a  Mon  she  was  in  before  the  war. 

l':>  t  ,  *  ■  'Vs  /.,•* 
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In  consequence  of  the  mon-rene 
of  that  treaty,  it  was  impossible 
governments  in  India  could  sub 
by  its  falling  to  the  ground,  an 
portunity  would  be  afforded  to 
French,  to  spread  themselves  c 
all  our  Indian  territories;  and  the 
sidenceof  immense  numbers  wc 
thereby  be  tolerated,  who  were 
subject  to  the  control  of  our  ji 
mature  or  police.  Another  co 
deration  respecting  our  interest? 
India  was,  that  we  should,  in 
article  of  commerce  alone, 
about  half  a  million  of  revenue 
the  permission  which  would  be 
forded  to  the  French,  to  supply 
Bengal  provinces  with  the  attic! 
salt.  On  those,  and  other  groin 
he  thought  the  house  would  be. 
tided  in  voting  ail  .address  to 
throne,  to  suspend  the  ratifies! 
of  the  treaty.  His  lordship  seer 
to  agree  with  what  had  fallen  fl 
the  noble  earl,  respecting  the  cc 
pensation  to  the  prince  of  Orar 
but  his  opinion  yvas,*  that 
prince’s  interests  were  now  it 
worse  state  than  they  would  h 
been  if  touched  upon  in  the  1 
instance,  and  left  to  the  effects 
after  negotiation.  What  he 
urged  on  those  various  topics,  1 
purely  in  a  conscientious  discha 
of  his  duty.  He  hoped  that  ev 
pr'oper  degree  of  information  wr. 
be  called  for  by  the  house,  and 
necessary  papers  produced, 
trusted,  that  this  last  remaining  s 
would  not  be  relinquished,  bat  t 
their  lordships  would  take  ev 
practicable  step,  at  least,  for 
security  of  the  country. 

On  Thursday,  the  29th  ofAf 
lord  Pelham  said,  he  had  his  1 
jesty’s  commands  to  lay  before 
house  a  cony  c*  the  definitive  tre 
of  peace,  between  his  Britan 
majesty,  and  the  French -repub 
his  catholic  majesty,  and  the  Ba 
vian  republic,  signed  at  Amiens 
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tth  of  March.  Ordered  to  lie 
*  table, 

‘d  Grenville  mov.ed,  that  the 
he  •summoned  for  Tuesday 
to  take  the  definitive  treaty 
^nsideration. 

d  Auk  land  was  perfectly  conr 
l  of  the  necessity  of  having 
oint  connected  with  it,  parti- 
y  and  fully  discussed,  namely, 
nr  ancient  treaties  which  this 
ry  had  engaged  in  with  dif- 
foreign  powers  would,  or 
1  not,  he  affected  by  their 
snevval  in  the  present,  or  any 
of  pacification.  His  lord- 
aid,  he  had  more  immediately 
temptation  the  convention  of 

:on?equence  of  lord  Auckland 
5  mentioned  his  intention  of 
ig  for  certain  documents,  lord 
ille  agreed  to  wait,  to  see 
documents  they  were,  and  to 
how  far  it  would  be  neces- 
)r  him  to  call  for  more  papers, 
ier  to  give  the  house  further 
nation  ;  he  therefore  begged 
o  recal  the  day  he  had  named, 

)  move  that  the  lords  be  sum- 
i  for  Thursday. 

-  house  was  in  consequence 
.oned  for  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 

■  Tuesday  the  4th  iff  May, 
Iren ville  rose  to  call  the  at- 
n  of  their  lordships  to  the 
ions  he  had  to  submit  to  the 
ot  peace,  signed  at  Amiens, 
o  fix  a  day  for  its  djscus- 
Ee  observed,  that  above  all 
considerations  by  which  he 
ctuated,  there  was  one  that 
d  more  powerfully  upon  his 
j  he  meant  the  question  of 
ffith,  and  public  -  honour, 

5  which  all  other  points 
comparatively  iff  their  im- 
ace  and  value.  In  thus  no- 
the  good  faith  and  honour 
i  country,  pledged,  as  they 
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were,  by  the  most  solemn  obliga¬ 
tions,  he  had  to  lament  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  two  points,  highly  interest¬ 
ing,  in  the  difinitive  treaty.  The 
first  was  Portugal ;  a  power  which 
was  our  natural  ally,  and  hazarded 
every  thing  to  promote  our  views, 
and  to  ensure  our  successes.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  stipulation  in  the  pre¬ 
liminaries,  the  dominions  of  Por¬ 
tugal  were  to  have  been  preserved 
entire ;  but  that  stipulation  had 
been  done  away  by  the  cession  of 
a  part  of  Portugal  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  He  did  not  wish  to  dwell 
on  the  value  of  the  territory  thus 
given  up,  but  to  shew  the  prece- 
cedent  established  by  this  change, 
which  threatened  the  most  fatal 
consequences  to  the  lawful  inter¬ 
course,  and  political  relations,  of 
every  state.  The  consequences  to 
this  country  in  particular,  would 
be  immediately  felt ;  and  would  be 
found  to  be  extremely  .prejudicial. 
We  had  thus  compelled  Portugal 
to  abrogate  the  Methuen  treaty  ; 
alp  the  privileges  obtained  by  that 
treaty  were  surrendered,  and  ail  the 
Benefits,  which  it  imparted,  lost. 
With  respect  to  the  boundaries  of 
French  Guiana,  taking  them  as 
they  now  stand,  he  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  Gere  less  dangerous 
to  our  interests,  than  they  weie 
before  the  change  effected  in  the 
definitive  treaty.  We  ifhd  given  to 
France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amazon,  an  advantageous  anchor- 
age  and  station  for  her  shippings 
we  had  given  to  her,  the  command 
of  Brazil,  and  the  whole  of  our 
Fast-India  trade  in  time  of  war. 
He  next  mentioned  the  house  of 
Orange,  of  which  there  appeared, 
indeed,  the  most  unpardonable  and 
fatal  neglect  ;  and  which  might  oc¬ 
casion  their  being  left  destitute  of 
their  country  and  of  their  property. 
Their  losses  might  be  considered  of 
two  kinds:  the  first  consisting  of 
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territorial  revenue,  and  personal 
property,  and  the  second  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  hereditary  dignities.  The 
only  notice  taken  of  them,  was  as  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau, 
established  in  the  ci-devant  repub¬ 
lic  of  the  United  Provinces !  When 
we  knew  that  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  established 
by  them  ;  by  their  exertions,  their 
valour,  their  patriotism,  and  their 
perseverance. !  Yet  even  so,  he 
begged  to  consider  the  compensa¬ 
tions  they  were  to  receive  on  that 
footing.  The  house  of  Orange  pos¬ 
sessed  landed  property  to  the  a- 
mount  of  100,0001.  annually,  and 
their  personal  property,  composed 
of  a  variety  of  descriptions,  was 
immense.  The  whole  had  been 
seized  by  the  Batavian  republic, 
and  confiscated  to  its  use,  and  this 
for  serving  us  ;  for  attaching  them¬ 
selves  to  our  interests ;  for  seriously 
entering  into  the  views  of  this 
country,  and  identifying  themselves 
with  its  cause  !  For  admitting  Bri¬ 
tish  troops  into  their  colonies,  which 
were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  law¬ 
ful  government!  Under  considera¬ 
tions  so  irresistible,  in  regard  to 
good  faith  and  national  honour,  we 
should  have  done  more  than  de¬ 
mand  compensations  and  indemni¬ 
ties  for  that  house  :  we  should  have 
insisted  upon  complete  restitution 
of  all  that  had  been  forfeited  in  the 
support  of  our  own  cause.  And, 
after  all,  by  whom  are  these  com¬ 
pensations  to  be  paid?  There  is 
no  obligation  —  there  is  nothing 
definite.  What  opinion  could  be 
formed  of  the  good  faith  with  which 
this  treaty  was  concluded  ;  when  at 
the  very  moment 'in  which  it  was 
signed,  the  Batavian  plenipotentiary 
was  acquitting  himself  of  the  obli¬ 
gation  thereby  imposed  :  and  this 
acquittal  and  discharge  was  first 
announced  in  a  Dutch  Gazett^. 
Another  point,  which  he  could  not 


altogether  pass  over,  \Vas  the 
which  in  the  prelinrtin&ry  a 
was  to  be  established  as  a  frei 
open  to  ttye  trade  of  all  n; 
The  full  sovereignty'  given 
Batavian  Republic  over  the 
completely  destroyed  this  regu 
Respecting  Malta,  as  settled  i 
definitive  treaty,  he  was  exac 
the  same  opinion  with  a  I 
writer  j  who,  in  a  paper 
published,  argues  truly,  that 
definitive  treaty  is  more  advai 
ous,  more  glorious  to  France,  tb 
preliminaries.”  Every  point 
France  could  desire  had  been  s< 
to  her ;  and  Malta  was  withou 
the  protection  of  a  British  gi 
tee.  With  respect  to  its  bein 
risoned  by  Neapolitan  troop? 
precaution  was  too  contempt! 
be  treated’ seriously.  In  the 
of  48  hours  the  French  troops 
march  and  take  possession  o 
pies  j  and  what  advantage  eoi 
Neapolitan  majesty  derive 
sending  his  troops  to  Malt; 
incurring  an  idle  expense, 
weakening  his  own  power  at  h 
The  independence  of  Malta 
under  every  point  of  view, 
niera  :  and  the  order,  as  it  1 
present  revived,  was  at  once  ? 
bination  of  aristocracy  and  < 
era cy,  of  ancient  opinions,  an 
ideas,  of  chivalry  and  philos 
Among  other  points  of  mhioi 
sequences,  his  lordship  coul 
forbear  mentioning  the  omissi 
the  definitive  treaty,  of  thosi 
cles  necessaary  for  .the  secui 
the  persons  and  property  o 
subjects  of  this  country,  it 
islands  which  had  been  given 
France.  It  was,  indeed,  saic 
they  were  to  be  protected,  t 
express  provision  was  mad 
that  protection  ;  ho  means  we 
certained,  for  transporting 
persons  and  effects  from  tho 
lonies,  should  they  be  so  ini 
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>  enable  them  to  keep  their  al-  merce  of  this  country.  This,  with 
mce  to  their  lawful  sovereign,  many  other  stipulations  of  equal  i ra¬ 
id  they  think  proper  to  remain  portance,  were  completely  destroyed. 

and  what  was  still  worse,  a  His  lordship,  with  great  perspicuity 
er  provision  was  made  for  the  and  eloquence,  pursued  his  argu- 
■cts  of  France,  in  the  islands  be-  ment,  extending  it  first  to  a  View of 
ng  to  us.  With  respect  to  the  our  sovereignty  in  India,  for  the  sole 
:  sums  due  to  this  country,  for  and  undisputed  right  of  which,  he 
naintenance  of  the  French  pri-  was  a  most  zealous  advocate  :  our 
's,  we  were  not  only  to  get  them  claim  to  which,'  France  had  often 
3  could,  for  the  sole  assurance  disputed,  but,  by  late  treaties,  not 
ad,  was,  that  the  amount  was  only  our  right,  but  our  claim  of  that 
s  regulated  by  commissioners  :  right,  had  been  fully  recognized,  ac- 
ve  were  also  to  incur  fdeduc-  knowledged,  and  established.  Yet, 

,  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  though  it  was  a  matter  of  such  mag¬ 
ic  Russian  prisoners  taken  dur-  nitude  and  importance  to  our  dearest 
he  war.  In  calling  the  atten-  and  most  valuable  interests,  that 
of  their  lordships,  to  the  omis-  claim,  recognised  and  admitted,  as 
of  the  renewal  of  all  ancient  it  had  been,  by  the  treaties  of  jy83 
es,  he  stated  that  omission  as  and  1786,  was  now  set  afloat  again, 
3ject  of  the  most  earnest  and  and  rendered  open  to.  the  litigious 
)us  discussion  :  he  made  some  cavil  and  question  of  the  French  re* 
itions  from  the  French  writer  public,  who  would  undoubtedly, 
e-mentioned,  to  prove  that  this  spare  no  pains  to  render  it  once  more 
iion  to  re-establish  theold  pub-  a  disputed  point,  and  endeavour  to 
w  of  Europe  must-be  inevitably  take  advantage  of  it.  His  lordship 
iclive  of  the  most  alarming  con-  quoted  anothef  observation  from  the 
jnces  to  our  naval  power,  to  writer  of  the  French  paper,  to  prove 
:ommerce,  and  to  our  foreign  that  by  the  non-renewal  of  ancient 
iomestic  resources.  The  treaty  treaties,  the  dignity  of  the  British 
miens,  he  said,  was  in  fact,  the  flag  would  be  lowered,  and  our  na- 
and  pleasure  of  the  French  go-  val  superiority  seriously  endangered* 
nent.  There  was  nothing  to  There  were  many  other  points  of  a 
mt  France  from  grasping,  in  al-  subordinate,  but  not  ,  unimportant 
every  direction,  at  absolute  nature  5  such  as  the  gum  trade,  and 
r.  Rut  what  rendered  the  omis-  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the 
of  all  ancient  treaties  the  more  bay  of  Honduras,  in  both  of  which, 
rdonable,  was  the  simple  con-  the  fatal  omission  of  renewing  our 
Jtion,  that  the  stipulations  con-  ancient  treaties,  would  materially  af- 
d  in  them,  would,  if  operative,  feet  u§ ; .  neither  of  which  were  men- 
this  moment  particularly  useful  tioiied  in  the  definitive  treaty.  The 
r  industry,  to  our  manufactures,  ceding  of  Louisiana  to  the  French 
Jr  trade.  In  the  treaty  of  republic,  was  another  matter  of  1m- 
"ht,  he  mentioned  a  single  in-  portance,  and  might  materially  af- 
e  among  many  others,  by  which  feet  our  interests  in  America.  It 
s  stipulated,  that  the  throne  of  was  well  known,  that  the  river  Mis- 
t  should  be  occupied  by  a  prince  sissippi,  which  ran  up  within  300 
s  house  of  Bourbon,  upon  the  miles  of  Mexico,  would,  with  the 
‘fion  that  France  should  not  en-  possession  of  Florida  and  New  Or- 
iny  exclusive  privileges  that  leans,  give  the  French  facility  for 
t  prove  injurious  to  the  com-  naval  stations.,  and  in  a  future  war 

with 
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With  this  country,  enable  her  to  avail  might  set  up,  respecting  out 
herself  of  the  most  dangerous  oppor- .  reign ty  in  the  East-Indies,  h 
tunities.  To  indemnity  us  for  that  to  reckon  upon  the  powerful 
acquisition,  might  we  not  have  asked  a  lice  of  his  lordship,  in  resist  ii 
for  Martinique?  But  what  was  to  pretensions  France  might  brih 
compensate  for  the  dominion  of  Ita-  ward  on  that  subject.  With  $ 
ly,  which  was  notv  completely  in  the'  to  the  non-renewal  of*  the  s 
hands  of  France,  an  event  which  treaties  existing  with  foreign 
took  place  since  the  signing  of  the  tries  before  the  commencerai 
preliminaries,  without  any  attempt  the  war,  he  was  ready  to  admi 
having  been  made  to  stipulate  for  the  definitive  treaty  would 
some  equivalent  ?  These  were  to-  given  him  more  pleasure,  if  : 
pics  he  could  not  dwell  upon,  with-  contained  a  stipulation  for  the 
out  the  most  painful  feelings :  for,  val  of  those  treaties  :  but  his  r 
from  every  aspect  of  the  treaty,  he  ty’s  ministers  had  made  as  gooc 
could  not  but  pronounce  it  disgrace-  ditions  as  they  were  able  to  o 
ful andruinoastoGreat-Britain.  His  under  the  situation  and  cii 
lordship  concluded,  with  a  quotation  stances  of  the  contracting  pc 
from  a  speech  of  his  majesty  William  He  saw  no  possible  good  that 
III.,  which  was  delivered  to  parlia-  arise  from  any  discussion  of  ti 
ltient  on  the  30th  of  December,  170I,  finitive  treaty;  if,  however,! 
describing  the  boundless  and  inordi-  thought  desirable  to  take  it  ink 
nate  ambition  of  France,  and  the  sideration,  the  sooner  it  was  doi 
necessity  of  vigour  and  unanimity  better,  he  should  therefore  1 
on  our  part,  concluding  with  the  by  way  of  amendment,  to  leai 
following  words:  If  you  do,  in  the  words  Friday  the  14th,  an 

good  earnest,  desire  to  see  England  sert  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  the 
hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  to  or  12th  instant.  He  could  n< 
be  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  protes-  mit,  as  lord  Grenville  had  s 
tant  interest,  it  will  appear  by  your  that  the  definitive  treaty  dil 
right  improving  the  present  oppor-  from  the  preliminaries  ;  ifther 
tuniiy.”  Their  lordships,  he  said,  any  variation,  it  was  in  being 
could  not  too  seriously  consider  the  fully  explained  in  the  definitive 
weight  of  these  words,  they  were  ty,  than  they  stood  in  the  pre 
truly  prophetic  as  history  shewed,  naries.  Respecting  the  breac 
and  having  thus,  in  discharge  of  his  public  faith  to  the  queen  of  P 
public  duty,  endeavoured  to  expose  gal,  he  could  not  allow  that  ci 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  to  which  to  be  at  all  imputable  to  this  c 
we  were  liable,  by  the  omissions  in  try  :  as  far  as  it  was  in  our  pc 
the  definitive' treaty,  and  its  varia-  we  had  stipulated  for  the  inte 
tions  from  the  preliminary  articles,  of  the  territories  and  mossessioi 
he  concluded,  with  moving,  «  That  Portugal,  as  they  w$ft  previoi 
the  house  do  take  into  their  consi-  the  commencement  of  the ’war : 
deration,  the  treaty  of  peace,  defini-  the  exception,  relative  to  the  1 
lively  concluded  at  Amiens,  on  Fri-  of  the  French  possessions  in  £ 
day  se’ennight.”  America,  that  article  was  stipu 

Lord  Pelham  professed  himself  between  Portugal  and  the  ire 
highly  gratified  in  hearing  from  lord  by  a  separate  treaty,  over  w 
Grenville's  own  mouth  that,  instead  Great- Britain'  had  no  control, 
of  finding  in  that  noble  lord  an  ad-  being  a  contracting  party.  He  ( 
vacate  lor  any  claims  that  the  French  himself  disappointed  at  the 
-  ,  .  arranger 
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cement  respecting  the  prince  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  nothing  could 
;e ;  and  though  we  had  not  be  more  unlike  than  the  one  was  to 
led  all  we  wished^  in  favour  ot  the  other  :  there  .was  no  analogy  be- 
infortunate  prince,  yet  we  had  tween  them.  He  could  point  out. 
?ded  so  far,  as  to  induce  the  ] 4  or  15  articles,  in  which  altera- 
li  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  tions  had  befen  made,  since  the  sign- 
lie  had  sustained,  and  to  de-  ing  of  the  preliminaries.  Of  the 
that  an  adequate  compensation  prince  of  Orange, 'who  was  now 
1  be  procured  him,  for  those  “  deserted  in  his  utmost  need,”  not 
He  slightly  touched  upon  one  word  had  keen  said  i>  the  pre- 
tpe,  of  the  stipulations  respect-  limi  nary  treaty,  and  what  was  said 
Inch,  a  full  explanation  was  of  him  in  the  definitive  treaty*,  left 
found  in  the  definitive  treaty,  every  thing  in  as  great  a  degree  of 
:nied  lord  Grenville’s  construe-  uncertainty  as  if  his  name  had  not 
respecting  the  Russian  pri-  been  mentioned.  With  regard  to 
.  With  regard  to  the  island  the  cession  from  Portugal  of  anchor- 
Ita,  he  said,  it  had  been  hoped  age,  &c.  in  the  river  Ara wary,  in 
he  emperor  of  Russia  would  South  America,  that  was  a  more  un¬ 
guaranteed  the  island's  inde-  poilant  cession  than  their  lordships 
nee,  which,  he  owned,  woqjd  were  aware  of  The  definitive  treaty 
)een  more  desirable  than  the  was  silent  on  this  subject  ;  for  this 
it  arrangement ;  but,  if  we'  and  several  other  reasons,  he  should 
rely  on  the  good  faith  of  therefore  put  it  to  the  house,  whether 
e,  and  the  other  contracting  it  would  not  be  more  decorous  to 


s,  solemnly  pledged,  there  was 
nger  to  be  apprehended..  He 
concluded,  with  moving  the 
dment,  of  leaving  out  the  word 
ft  and  inserting  Wednesday,' 
1th  instant. 

*d  Thurlow  observed,  that  all 
ting  treaties  were  at  an  end  as 
35  a  war  was  commenced  with 
who  are  parties  to  them.  So 
i  those  treaties  did  affect  the 
)f  nations,  those  laws  remained 
ry  did  before  3  and  whenever 
aestion  came  to  be  discussed, 
thing  must  depend  on  how 
laws  now  stood, 
e  earl  of  Carlisle  expressed  his 
ise  at  the  assertion  of  lord  Pel- 
that  lord  Grenville  had  ad- 
d  no  argument,  to  prove  the 
sity  of  taking  the  treaty  into 
deration ;  every  sentence,  or 
r  every  period,  he  had  uttered, 
strong  proof  of  that  necessity  3 
s  to  the  noble  secretary’s  asser- 
that,  there  was  no  variation 
5en  the  definitive  treaty  .and 


put  off  the  discussion  for  some  time 
longer.  His  lordship  said,  he  meant 
not  to  censure  ministers,  *but  to  call 
upon  their  lordships  firmly  to  meet 
the  dangers  and  difficulties,  in  which 
the  deficiencies  of  the  definitive 
treaty  had  exposed  the  British  em¬ 
pire.  He  wished  not  to  renew  the 
war,  but  it  was  possible  to  remedy 
the  evils  with  which  we  were  sur¬ 
rounded  and  threatened,  without 
such  an  extremity.  Had  ministers 
looked  France  in  the  face,  at  the 
time  of  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
and  said  they  would  not  come  to 
terms,  unless  these  necessary  points 
were  settled  :  if  this  had  been  done, 
the  house  would  not,  at  that  time, 
be  debating  on  the  merits  of  the  de¬ 
finitive  treaty.  His  lordship  con¬ 
cluded,  b)\ declaring,  that  be  should 
not  hold  himself  precluded,  from 
moving  for  papers,  after  the  motion 
for  the  day  of  considering  the  treaty 
was  voted. 

The  lord  chancellor  was  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 

grounds 
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grounds  on  which  he  gave  his  assent 
to  the  definitive  treaty.  If,  by  the 
omission  of  the  mention  of  former 
treaties,  they  were  all  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  abrogated ;  and  if  the  pub* 
lie  law  of  Europe  was  thus  altered, 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that 
an  address  should  be  voted  to  his 
majesty,  praying  that  he  would  dis¬ 
miss  his  present  ministers  from  his 
presence  and  councils  forever.  Bat, 
he  trusted,  that  the  fact  was  far 
otherwise,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
ministers  deserved  no  such  censure. 
H'is  lordship  was  then  proceeding 
to  consider  the  etfect  of  former  trea¬ 
ties  not  being  confirmed,  when 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  spoke  to 
order,  and  requested  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  to  confine  himself  to 
the  question  before  the  house. 

The  lord  chancellor  maintained, 
that  he  had  been  strictly  in  order, 
and  that  all  his  remarks  bore  upon 
the  question  before  the  house.  He 
should  have  been  better  pleased,  had 
his  noble  friend  proposed,  as  an 
amendment,  to  hx  the  day  preceding. 
When  serious  doubts,  upon  such  im¬ 
portant  subjects,  were  started  by 
men  of  so  great  weight  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
the  worst  consequences  might  fol¬ 
low,  from  allowing  any  considerable 
time  to  intervene,  before  the  house 
shewed  the  sense  it  entertained  of 
those  doubts.  However,  since  W ed- 
nesday  the  12th,  had  been  named, 
he  should  vote  for  that  day. 

Lord  Auckland  expressed  a  lively 
satisfaction,  at  what  had  fallen  from 
Lord  Grenville,  with  respect  to  our 
rights  in  India.  His  lordship  said, 
he  himself  was  in  possession  of  in¬ 
formation,  which  he  should  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  laying  before 
the  house,  and  which  would  clearly 
prove  that  the  French  had  not  tile 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  disturb  us  in 
ffie  quiet  and  exclusive  enjoyment 


of  our  possessions  in  that  quarte 
the  world. 

After  some  conversation  betw 
lord  Grenville  and  the  lord  cli 
cel  lor,  relative  to  irregularity  ; 
the  freedom  of  debate,  the  quest 
was  put,  and  the  amendment,  i 
the  treaty  be  taken  into  consid* 
tion  on  Wednesday  se’nnight,  agr 
to,  and  the  lords  ordered  to  be  si 
moned. 

Lord  Auckland's  order  was 
charged. 

The  ea'rl  of  Carlisle  gave  not 
that  he  would,  the  next  day,  m 
for  some  napers,  relative  to  diffei 
treaties.  The  house  ordered  to 
summoned.  Adjourned. 

Wednesday,  the  5th  of  May, 
earl  of  Carlisle  rose,  pursuant  tc 
notice  the  preceding  evening: 
began  by  asserting,  that  he  had 
other  motive  than  a  sense  of  pu 
duty,  to  impel  him  to  offer  the  i 
tion  he  meant  to  conclude  with, 
to  disavow,  in  the  strongest  tei 
that  he  was  actuated  by  pers< 
pique  towards  the  present  admi 
tration,  for  many  of  •whom  he 
tertained  the  highest  esteem  and 
spect.  Lie  then  proceeded  to 
that  in  the  present  treaty  of  pe 
there  were  not  only  omissions  of 
most  important  nature,  but  at 
donment  of  all  former  obhgat 
and  stipulations.  It  was  said, 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
private  property  to  the  value 
above  100,000  V,'  besides  his  p 
lie  dignities,  and  great  official 
come  and  emoluments,  had  t 
deserted  by  this  country,  in  the  ( 
elusion  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
no  security  taken,  for  an  adeqi 
compensation  to  be  made  him, 
the  valuable  property  of  whicl 
had  been  plundered.  The  re; 
avowed,  for  the  confiscation  of 
prince  of  Orange’s  property,  was 
steady  adherence  to  the  treatie 
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ice  with  this  country,  and  his  trust  for  him,  and  yet,  in  his  mind, 
ful  performance  of  every  stipu-  to  use  a  coarse  expression,  the  fact 
a  entered  into  with  Great- Bri-  was,  we  bad  been  guiliy  of  little 
That  being  the  case,  his  lord-  short  of  swindling,  for  ministers  wen  t 
said,  it  was  highly  incumbent  to  market  with  those  very  places,  in 
lis  country,  not  to  lose  a  mo-  order  to  buy  peace..  It  would  be 
,  in  endeavouring  to  set  on  foot  highly  gratifying  to  him,  however, 
means  of  enforcing  the  due  to  be  proved  in  an  error  with  re- 
ition  of  the  18th  article  of  the  spect  to  this  important  point.  He 
itive  treaty,  that  an  adequate  concluded,  by  moving, 
lensation  should  be  procured,  “  That  an  humble  address-be  pre¬ 
lie  losses  suffered,  by  what  is  sented  to  his  majesty,  praying,  that 
in  contemptuously  denominat-  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  di- 
; branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  rect,  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
nee  it  would  appear,  as  if  the  house,  copies  of  a  separate  conven- 
e  was  not  considered  as  the  tion  concluded  at  Amiens,  between 
of  the  house  of  Nassau.  His  any  parties,  in  explanation  of  the 
lip  commented,  at  some  length,  18th  article  of  the  definitive  treaty 
le  strange  wording  of  that  ar-  of  peace,  &c.’’ 
of  the  treaty,  and  on  the  still  The  marquis  Cornwallis  imme- 
extraordinary  conduct  of  Hoi-  diately  rose  to  defend  his  own  con  - 
and  France,  in  the  convention  duct  ;  and  said,  he  could  not  con¬ 
signed,  as  their  explanation  of  ceive  that  there  was  any  ground  to 
neaningt  of  the  18th  article  of  suspect,  that  the  18th  article  of  the 
efmitive  treaty.  His  lordship  definitive  treaty  would  not  be  so- 
ihis'  convention  to  the  house,  lemnly  fulfilled.  Neither  could  lie 
nted  upon  it  for  a  considerable  conceive,  that  a  separate  agreement, 
and  urged  many  arguments,  entered  into  by  two  of  the  contract- 
rove  that  the  public  faith  of  ing  parties  to  the  definitive  treaty 
t-Britain  was  pledged  to.  pro-  by  themselves,  as  it  were  in  their 
a  full  and  adequate  compensa-  closet,  without  the  concurrence  or 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  our  consent  of  the  other  contracting 
hi  ally.  He  adverted  to  what  parties,  could  possibly  be  liable  to 
tred  to  be  the  intention  of  go-  be  considered  as  effecting  the  duo 
nent,  in  the  negotiation  at  execution  of  a  treaty,  for  which  the 
:  he  observed,  upon  the  cir-  good  faith  of  all  the  four  contract  • 
tances  of  the  toral  omission  of  ing  parties  was  pledged.  With  re- 
iaims  of  that  house  in  the  pre-  gard  to  his  having  deserted,  or  suf- 
ary  treaty,  and  expatiated  upon  fered  the  interests  of  the  prince  of 
fie  conceived  to  be  the  hard  Orange  and  his  adherents  to  be  de¬ 
neat,  to  which  the  house  of  serted,  he  disdained  (he  imputation  : 
ge  was  exposed.  He  would  he  had  deserted  no  interests,  that  his 
rom  what  quarter  was  the  pro-  country  was  bound  in  honour  to 
compensation  to  proceed  5  maintain;  and  he  had  not  thesmallesv 
rgued,  that  it  could  not  be  ex-  doubt,  that  a  full  and  ample  com- 
d,  either  from  the  German  pensation  would  be  procured  for  the 
>  or  from  Spain  ;  and,  he  con-  prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents, 
d,  that  the  unhappy  prince  in  Lord  Pelham,  after  a  lew  in¬ 
ion,  was  reduced  to  the  state  troductory  remarks,  assured  the 
pensioner.  This  country,  he  noble  earl,  that  to  present  any 
had  taken  several  places  in  such  address  as  was  moved,  could 

s  a  ns  we 
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answer  no  purpose  whatever,  as  Lord  Grenville  expressedHs 
r>o  such  communication  as  that;  that  there  was  no  man  of  s- 
referred  tp,  had  ever  been  made  to  praved  a  mind,  as  to  wish,  b 
his  riiajesty’s ..ministers,  nor  was  he  means  whatever,  to  weaken  tl 
apprised  from  any  official  authority,  curity  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
than  such  a  convention  had  been  the  contrary,  it  was  the  wis 
entered  into.  the  noble  lords',  to  provide  hei 

The  earl  of  Carlisle  expressed  his  fresh  securities  for  that  prince, 
surprise  at  lord  Pelham’s  reply,  be-  conceived  however,  that  oil  th 
cause  as  secretary  of  state,  he  could  claration  just  made  by  one  c 
have  ordered  the  proper  person  at  majesty’s  ministers,  it  won 
Paris  to  have  demanded  a  copy  of  proper  to  withdraw  the  m 
the  convention  in  question.  If  the  Willi  respect  to  the  idea,  th 
fact  were  as  his  lordship  had  stated,  the  contracting  parties  still  rei 
he  bad  no  other  course  to  pursue,  ed  equally  bound  to  each  othe 
that  to  request  their  lordship’s  per-  observed,  that  in  consequen 
mission  to  withdraw  his  motion.  the  subsequent  treaty,  Hollah 
These  speeches  were  followed  by  no  longer  bound  to  France  wi 
a  long,  desultory,  and  irregular  gard  to  the  point  in  question 
conversation.  his  lordship  in  referring  to  whs 

The  lord  chancellor,  after  a  few  been  said,  relative  to  the  tie 
words  upon  the  nature  of  lord  Car-  tion  at  Lisle,  alluded  to  the  de 
i isle’s  motion,  adverted  to  what  was  situation  in  which  those  cone 
said  respecting  the  projet  given  in  at  in  ordering  it  were  placed  it: 
Lisle,  and  contended,  that  it  was  not  'sequence  of  their  oaths, 
fair  to  argue  upon  a  principle  which  The  marquis  Cornwallis  s 
in  effect  was,  that  the  present  mini-  few  words  in  support  of  his  f< 
sters,  were  not  right  in  departing  opinion 

from  the  hue  of  conduct  adopted  The  lord  chancellor  spoke  i 
by  their  predecessors,  and  were  planation,  and  particularly  wi 
Wrong  when  they  abided  by  it.  Ad-  gard  to  the  referen  e  to  the  ne 
verting  to  the  separate  treaty,  he  tion  at  Lisle,  in  which  he  obst 
hoped  it  would  not  go  forth,  that  that  no  further  security  had 
the  demands  of  this  country  can  be  taken,  with  respect  to  the  ] 
narrowed  or  restrained  with  respect  of  Orange,  than  in  the  prese 
to  the  contracting  parties,  by  any  stance,  namely,  the  good  fa 
treaty  which  any  of  the  others  chose  the  contracting  parties, 
subsequently  to  make.  With  re-  Lord  Grenville  explained, 
spect  to  the  interests  of  the  prince  Lord  A uck1  and  expressed  1 
of  Orange,  the  advice  given  by  him  gret,  that  a  more  satisfaetor 
was  really  and  conscientiously  what  cle  had  not  been  obtained,- a"s 
appeared  to  him,  most  likely  to  curity  for  the  com  pens  at-’ oil 
foiward  the  interests  of  that  prince,  made  to  the  prince’  of  Oraftg* 
and  he  would  press  the  cotisidera-  wished  to  have  seen  the  m&i 
tibn  to  the  house,  whether  it  was  making  the  -compensation,  t 
really  for  the  interest,  of 'that  prince,  mount  of  it,  the  fund  from  wb 
to  raise  difficulties  and  doubts,  re-  \vas  to  betaken, described  exf 
specting  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  an  article  upon  the  subject 
in  his  behalf,  which  might  not  be  satisfied,  however,  as  be  wa1 
raised  or.  conceived,  it  the  good  the  definitive  treaty,  lie  d 
faith  of  the.  contracting  parties  was  some  consolation,  from  the 
trusted  to,  marquis’s  declaration,  that  h 
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oabt,  but  that  the  16th  article. 
Id  be  solemn!}'*1  fulfilled  by  the 
ractihg  parties. 

artjuis  Cornwallis  explained 
lie  had  said,  if  the  faith  of  na- 
,  publicly  and  solemnly  piedg- 
vas  to  be  relied  on. 
rd  Pelham  said,  that  though 
ashed,  as  much  as  any  man, 
a  full,  and  ample  compensa- 
shonld  be  procured  for  the 
i  of  Orange,  yet  it  ought  not 
:  forgotten,  that  this  country 
done  a  great  deal  for  Holland 
'8/,  and  during  the  late  war, 
hat  it  was  not  our  cause  singly, 
he  prince  of  Orange,  and  his 
cuts,  risked  so  much  for,  but 
f  all  the  allies. 

:d  Carlisle  having  charged  mi- 
5  with  something  like  swind- 
in  having  disposed  of  the  ter- 
:s  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
red  by  him  into  our  hands  in 
to  hold  for  him, 

’d  Hobart  said,  he  had  him- 
sen  the  person  who  received  the 
r  sent  by  the  governors  of  the 
l  colonies  to  the  letters  they 
eceived  in  the  prince’s  name, 
te  answers  to  all  those  letters 
mly  stated,  that  the  governors 
give  no  reply  to  the  orders  of 
ince  of  Orange,  dated  from 
•ton  Court.  Lord  Hobart  men- 
the  governors  of  Berbice, 
rara,  Essequibo,  and  Ceylon, 
ing given  these  answers,  and 
ided,  that  we  obtained  those 
es  by  force  of  arms, 
d  Grenville  contended,  that 
those  places,  Berbice,  Esse- 
or  Demarara,  was  put  into 
ind«,  through  the  means  and 
ice  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

I  Holland  said,  it  would  be 
-ssary  to  lay  the  separate  treaty 
the  house,  even  weie  it  in 
^rer  of  ministers  :  it  was  an 
icnt  made  between  Holland 
ance  only,  and  in  favour  of 
rner.  He  deprecated  what 


bad  been  said  of  the  effect  of  opini¬ 
ons  delivered  in  that  house,  and 
thought  it  could  have' little  influence 
w:th  respect  to  the  European  pow¬ 
ers.  Lie  agreed  with  lords  Gren¬ 
ville,  Spencer,  and  Carlisle  in  part, 
but  disagreed  with  them  materially 
in  some  points.  He  did  not  think 
the  terming  the  prince  of  Orange, 
a  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau, 
was  worth  fighting  for..  The  colo¬ 
nial  possessions  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  could  not  be  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
or  even  as  territory  over  which  he 
couia,  when  £?kidth older,  have  exer¬ 
cised  a  sovereign  power  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  giving  them  up  to  Hol¬ 
land,  must  not  be  considered  as  an 
act  of  swindling  on  the  part  of  this 
country.  He  could  not  avoid  noti¬ 
cing  the  observation  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  that  the  present  discus¬ 
sion  could  answer  no  purpose,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  rendering  the  claims 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  more  in¬ 
secure.  In  the  first  place,  he  must 
deny  the  assertion,  and  in  the  next 
place,  must  contend  for  the  right 
possessed  by  every  member  of  par¬ 
liament,  to  bring  forward,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  any  question  he  chose. 

A  conversation  arose,  about  the 
article  of  the  projet  of  1/9/,  con- 
,  cerning  the  claim  to  hold  the  Cape, 
Ceylon,  and  Cochin  in  our  hands, 
by*the  treaty  then  negotiating. 

The  lord  chancellor  had  in  some 
former  speech  insinuated,  that  he 
believed  the  ministers  of  that  day 
would  have  consented  to  recede 
from  a  part  of  that  claim. 

Lord  Grenville  denied  this,  and 
said  he  had  the  authority  of  the  late 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
late  secretary  at  war,  and  others  : 
that  it  was  never  meant  to  recede 
in  the  smallest  degree  from  the 
whole  of  th  it  claim. 

Lord  Hobart,  the  iord  chancellor, 
and  lord  Grenville,  severally  spoke 
further  in  explanation. 

T  '  Earl 


Earl  Spencer  commented  upon 
that  article  of  the  treaty  which  re¬ 
lated  to  the  indemnity  of  the  prince  ♦ 
of  Orange,  which  he  said  had  giyen 
him  great  pain. 

The  earl  of  Rossi yn  confined 
himself  at  present,  to  bearing  tes¬ 
timony,  that  his  noble  friend,  lord 
Grenville  had  never  swerved  fi  om 
the  principles  contained  in  the  pro¬ 
jet  of  the  treaty  pf  Lisle. 

At  length  lord  Carlisle  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Lord  Holland  recalled  his  motion 
for  the  house  to  be  summoned  the 
next  day,^nd  moved  an  order  tor 
Monday. 

Adjourned. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on 
Thursday,  the  2C)th  April,  lord 
Hawkesbury  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  stated,  that  he  had  it  in  com¬ 
mand  from  his  majesty,  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  house  copies  of  the  defi¬ 
nitive  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at 
Amiens,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
between  his  majesty,  the  French 
and  Batavian  republics,  and  the 
king  of  Spain.  After  assuring  the 
house  that  his  majesty’s  ministers 
were  ready  to  explain  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  their  conduct,  if 
called  upon  so  to  do,  and  to  state 
fully,  fairly,  and  explicitly,  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  them  to 
advise  his  majesty  to  conclude  that 
definitive  treaty  of  peace,  which 
had  now  been  laid  upon  the  table, 
ire  added,  that  if  there  was  an  in¬ 
tention  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  house,  he  hoped  it  would'  be 
brought  forward  in  that  shape, 
which  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole 
question,  and  that  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  of  separate  mo¬ 
tions,  whose  nature  was  not  act u* 
rately  defined,  might  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Windham  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  his  lordship’s  concluding 
observations  $  and  gave  notice,  that 
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he  would  on  Monday  shortly  sta 
the  reasons  on  wffich  he  should  fe 
it  his  duty  to  move,  that  the  def 
nitive  treaty  be  taken  into  conside 
ation  on  a  future  day. 

The  papers  were  then  ordered 
lie  on  the  table. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  gave  not! 
that  printed  copies  were  prepar 
for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Grey  asked,  when  it  w 
intended  to  lay  before  the  houi 
copies  of  the  accession  of  the  cou 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  t 
convention  of  St.  Petersburg!!  ? 

Lord  Hawkesbury  replied,  tl 
though  the  accession  of  the  b 
courts  had  been  received,  the  ra 
fi  cation  had  not  yet  arrived,  thou 
it  was  daily  expected. 

On  Monday,  the  3d  of  May,  5 
Windham,  after  some  introduce 
observations,  respecting  the  disc 
sion  of  the  definitive  treaty,  \vh 
he  thought  should  not  be  crowc 
into  a  single  debate*  and  preci 
ta.tely  dispatched  without  a  full 
vestiga.ti.on  on  which  to  grount 
mature  and  sound  judgment  5  p 
ceeded  to  state  the  points  on  wh 
he  should  touch,  and  the  moti 
which  prompted  his  motion.  Ti 
might  be  reduced  in  order,  to  f 
heads :  firsts  those  points  whi 
though  they  existed  at  the  time 
the  treaty,  weye  not  however  kno 
by  the  house.  Secondly,  what 
happened  since  the  conclusion 
the  preliminaries.  Thirdly,  whet 
the  principles  of  the  prelimina 
had  been  departed  from  ;  and  fou 
ly,  what  were  the  points  in  the 
finitive  treaty,  which  did  not  e 
in  the  preliminaries  ?  Under 
first  head,  might  be  ranged  the 
sion  of  the  island  of  Elba, 
boundaries  of  French  Guiana, 
the  cession  of  Louisiana.  As 
the  cession  of  the  isle  of  Elba, 
should  now  only  consider  it  ui 
two  points  of  view,  viz.  the  imp 
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ce  of  the  cession,  and  the  cir- 
oistances  which  produced  it. 
hen  the  house  duly  considered 
;  nature  of  its  situation,  the  op  - 
tunities  of  its  harbour,  and  the 
jregpable  strength  of  its  fortress, 
f  might  form  some  opinion  of 
importance  :  as  to  the  manner 
which  it  was  given,  the  whole 
isaction'  was  so  involved  in  chi- 
that  it  was  with  difficulty 
auldbe  understood.  That  Porto 
rajo  should  remain  attached  to 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  was  the  idea 
irtained  by  England,  at  the  time 
going  the  preliminaries.  But  after 
period,  itcorn.es  into  the  hands 
le  French,  and  what  advantage 
'  h  not  prove  to  them  against 
land  in  a  future  war,  or  to  fa- 
*  their  design  upon  Naples  5  ih- 
h  \f  the  transaction  was  pro- 
y  viewed,  it  would  be  found,  that 
whole  proceeding  was  marked 
1  bad  faith.  He  next  proceeded 
heir  conduct,  respecting  the 
idaries  ot  French  Guiana,  which 
equally  marked  with  bad  faith, 
diat  did  these  boundaries  differ 
1  tire  former  ?  Only  in  a  few 
nes  of  a  wilderness,  while  the 
ich  took  care  to  keep  such  a 
ion  on  the  river  Amazons,  as 
scare  them  the  command  of  it,.* 
good  faith  required  that  they 
id  go  back  to  their  first’ boun- 
:s>  and  in  refusing  to  do  so, 
were  guilty  of  a  direct  fraud, 
next  point  he  adverted  to,  was 
ession  of  Louisiana,  the  con- 
snces  of  which  were,  he  said, 
tving  France  an  establishment 
ie  Rew  continent.  North  Arae- 
■would  now  see  their  destruc- 
a  -and,  nor  would  their  rags 
rriUC^  P01nted  against  the 
L  *  as  against  those  who  con- 
to  bring  them  amongst 
oouth  America  had  similar 
0  dread  from  this  possession 
ig  into  the  hands  of  France. 


Fie  then  adverted  to  the  things  that 
had  happened,  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  preliminaries,  and  to  the 
serious  consequences  to  which  those 
things  must  lead.  The  first  of  them, 
was  the  creation  of  (he  Italian  re¬ 
public.  I  he  second,  the  armament 
sent  out  to  the  French  West- India 
islands.  W ith  regard  to  the  former, 
he  was  not  afraid  to  say,  that  it  was 
introducing  a  change  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  system  of  Europe,  which  would 
have  furnished  a  just  ground  of  war 
even  in  times  of  perfect  tranquillity : 
did  not  this  event  furnish  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  to  say,  that  it  involved 
consequences,  that  were  not  taken 
into  calculation  in  the  preliminaries. 
How  must  Austria  view  it?  Where 
was  now  the  barrier  to  protect  her  ? 
Was  it  net  converted  into  the  means 
of  annoying  her  ?  As  to  the  other 
point,  it  did  not  bear  so  closely  on 
the  treaty,  but  it  was  a  measure  of 
infinite  importance,  and  must  here¬ 
after  be  a  subject  of  serious  enquiry. 
It  was  evident,  that  the  sailing  of 
the  French  armament  for  the  West- 
Indies,  had  changed  our  relative 
situation  from  what  it  was  at  the 
signing  of  the  preliminaries.  The 
next  head  he  shotild  consider  was, 
these  points  of  difference  between 
the  preliminaries,  and  the  definitive 
treaty,  that  might  be  considered  as 
de pa  r t u res  f rom  t  h era  The ;  fi rst 
point,  was  the  article  which  related 
to  prisoners.  A  large  debt  was  due 
for  their  maintenance,  to  this  couri- 
try.  It  was  «ald,  that  an  island  was 
mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  it, 
but  where  was  the  faith  that  binds 
this  agreement  ?  It  seemed  we  were 
not  only  to  pay  for  French  prisoners, 
but  for  the  foreign  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  contracting  parties. 
And  were  weinot  to  pay  for  clothing 
and  arming  the  Russians  ?  Could 
any  nation  be  putin  a  more  ridi¬ 
culous  situation  ?  It  was  not  the 
sum  of  money  we  should  be  anxious 
T  2  about. 
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about,  but  the  effect  which  such  a 
manner  of-  being  duped  out  of  it 
most  produce.  He  next  solicited 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
situation  of  Malta.  The  stipula¬ 
tions  stated,  that  Malta  should  not 
belong  either  to  France  or  England  ; 
but  that  it  should  be  restored  to  the 
order,  and  that,  order,  made  inde¬ 
pendent  under  the  guarantee  of  a 
third  power.  At  the  signing  of  the 
preliminaries,  itwas  understood  that 
Prussia  would  be  that  power;  but 
if  that  condition  was  to  be  changed, 
why  not  have  insisted  upon  some¬ 
thing  correspondent  with  the  object 
it  had  in  view  ?  But  no,  all  was 
hocus  pocus ;  a  confusion  of  tongues ; 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  we 
had  been  ousted,  and  France  put 
really  in  possession  of  Malta.  He 
stated,  that  the  amount  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  and  territorial  revenue  did 
not,  he  believed,  exceed  30,000  1., 
out  of  that  sum  were  to  be  found 
a  provision  for  the  grand  master, 
supplies  for  some  charitable  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  the  means  cf  provi¬ 
ding  the  island  with  grain,  but  for 
a  garrison,  works,  &c.  See.  there 
was  was  no  provision  at  all.  The 
means  of  that  provision  were  not 
possessed  by  the  order  :  they  existed 
in  different  countries:  what. was 
placed  in  France  had  been  'confis¬ 
cated,  some  existed  in  Spain,  and 
some  in  the  new  Italian  republic  : 
x  some  also  in  Bavaria:  but  all  had 
already,  or  must  shortly  undergo 
the  same  fate  it  had  met  with  in 
France.  Thus,  though  the  knights 
were  not  Frenchmen,  would  they 
not  be  subjects  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment, 'or  under  its  immediate 
influence  ?  Why  then  was  Malta  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  such  hand , or  why 
had  no  provision  been  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  falling  into  hands  on  whom 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  ?  The 
plain  construction  ot  the  article  was, 
that  we  must  evacuate  Malta  at  the 


end  of  three  months,  and  this 
tide  was  peremptory.  He  tl 
proceeded  to  comment  upon 
article,  in  which  the  neutrality 
the  order  is  proclaimed.  This  n 
trali ty  might  be  viewed  In  ft 
lights  ;  a  mode  of  neutrality,  1 
admitted  no  ships  at  all  into 
port  :  one  that  admitted  none 
armed  ships,  or  ships  of  war  : 
one  that  admitted  an  equal  m 
her  of  neutral  ships  of  war.  This 
might  be  considered  as  a  syster 
perfect  equality  and  neutrality, 
it  was  only  so  in  form  :  for  i 
the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  a  c( 
try  had  a  predominance  in  marii 
allies  ;  when  the  importance  of 
station  was  taken  into  the  accc 
some  conception  might  be  for 
of  the  tendency  of  this  article 
regard  to  the  Cape  of  Good  H( 
in  the  preliminaries  it  was  st< 
that  all  ships  belonging  to  the 
tracting  parties'1  should  be  admi 
and  that  the  Cape  should  be  g 
over  to  Holland  in  full  sovereq 
But  he  much  doubted  if  this  £ 
reignty  would  prevent  Holland 
giving  up  the  Cape  to  France, 
should  now  consider  tho^e  p 
which  made  no  part  of  the  d< 
five  treaty  :  he  first  adverte 
what  he  conceived  to  be 
alarming,  namely,  that  the  co 
sion  of  this  treaty  offered  the 
instance  of  not  laking  in  tl: 
newal  of  former  treaties.  It  of 
a  wide  field  for  conjecture.  _  < 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  objec 
spirit  of  all  these  treaties  w 
keep  down  the  ambition  of  Fi 
and  to  holdout  protection  to 
powers  ?  By  omitting  these  tr 
should  we  get  rid  of  any  thin 
what  related  to  France  ?  The 
burdens  remained  as  before.  I 
the  house  decided  on  the  p 
question,  they  should  know 
they  stood  ;  but  it  was  not  F 
alone  that  was  concerned  in  tl 
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il  of  these  treaties,  the  with- 
wing  of  their  intluence  might 
ct  remote  countries,  and  make 
If  be  fe}t  in  the  East-Indies. 
■re  were  many  rights,  which 
omission,  or  non-renewal  of  the 
ties  of  1783,  and  178/,  might 
ier  the  possession  insecure  5  par- 
larty  our  right  of  cutting  log- 
din  the  bay  of  Honduras.  These 
ts  we  did  not  hold  by  sovereignty, 
by  convention,  and  ail  that  was 
’  done  away.  On  all  these  points, 
:h  information  was  wanting,  and 
vas  desirable  that  it  should  be 
before  the  house,  and  that  par- 
lent  should  be  enabled  to  go 
lly  into  an  enquiry.  Among 
articles  not  contained  in  the  pre- 
naries,  but  which  came  now  to 
n  the  definitive  treaty,  was  the 
uion  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
v  had  we  acted  with  regai d  to 
prince,  with  whom  we  had 
1  so  long  connected  ?  Not  a 
;le  provision  had  we  made  for 
Stadtholder,  either  in  his  pub- 
:apaciiy,  or  for  his  private  pro- 
y.  The  manner  at  least  in 
rh  our  inteference  was  attempt¬ 
ed  the  manner  in  which  it 
d,  made  the  most  ridiculous  ap- 
'ance.  When  our  plenipoten- 
1  was  endeavouring  to  stimulate  " 
indemnity  at  one  end  of  the 
on  the  same  day;  and  at  the 
same  moment,  was  the  com¬ 
moner  for  H  oliand  stipulating  at 
other  end,  the  direct  defeasance 
hat  provision.  Citizen  Schira- 
pennick  did  not  indeed  object 
cfiy  to  the  provision  5  he  only 
>ted  that  it  should  not  come 
1  Holland  :  from  what  other 
e  was  it  to  come  ?  As  to  the 
>  of  Sardinia,  in  what  situation, 
we  left  him?  His  power  was 
1  and  buried.  If  he  thought  lie 
d  in  need  of  a  voucher  for  what 
had  advanced  respecting  the 
ait\ve  treaty,  fie  could  find  one 
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in  his  pocket,  contained  in  a  French 
paper,  from  which  he  was  bound  to 
confess,  that  he  derived  his  argu¬ 
ments,  otherwise  he  might -be  fairly 
charged  wish  plagiarism.  There  was 
this  difference  however,  between 
them,  that  the  French  writer  was 
exulting  in  France,  for  precisely 
the  same  reasons  for  which  he  was 
lamenting  in  England.  After  ex¬ 
amining  the  positions  in  this  paper, 
be  proceeded  to  shew,  that  the  state 
in  which  the  country  was  now 
placed,  required  at  least  to  b$ 
understood  ;  and  concluded  by  mo- 

'  0 

ving,  that  the  house  would,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  definitive  trea'y,  concluded 
at  Amiens,,  between  his  Britannic 
majesty,  and  the  French  republic, 
his  Catholic  majesty,  and  the  Ba¬ 
tavian  republic, 

Mr.  Elliott  seconded  the  motion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  it  was  not  his  intention  at  this 
time,  to  comment  on  all  the  to¬ 
pics  brought  forward  by  his  honour¬ 
able  friend  :  he  had  but  one  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  motion,  and  that  he 
should  presently  state  to  the  house  :• 
and  he  assured  them  he  felt  great 
satisfaction  at  the  motion  now 
made,  in  substance,  because  it  af¬ 
forded  to  his  majesty’s  ministers  an 
opportunity  of  entering  into  an  ex- 
planaiion,  and  which  he  trusted 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  com¬ 
plete  justification  of  every  part  of 
their  conduct  during  the  late  nego¬ 
tiation  at  Amiens.  The  first  point 
he  touched  on,  was  the  surrender 
of  Pm  to  Ferrajo  to  tire  French, 
which  Mr.  Windham  had  stated  ta 
be  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  ex¬ 
press  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Luneville.  This,  he  said,  was  an  act 
that  was  not  done  by  his  majesty’s 
ministers  :  the  surrender  of  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria  was  a  concession 
made  by  a  sovereign  power,  fully 
competent  to  make  such  a  conces- 

T  a  siomv 
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sion.  Respecting  the  French  terri¬ 
tory  in  Guiana,  he  referred  to  a  con¬ 
versation  which  took  place  in  that 
house  upon  the  subject  of  the  treaty 
of  Badajos,  and  of  the  treaty  of  Ma¬ 
drid  :  it  was  then  stated  that  the 
French  territory  in  this  part  of  the 
globe  was  to  be  limited  by  the  treaty 
of  Madrid.,  and  not  by  that  of  Badajos* 
which  many  members  of  that  home 
objected  to,  not  as  being  favourable 
to  Portugal.  facb  the  Por¬ 

tuguese  themselves  were  of  that 
opinion.  Mr.  Windham  had  said, 
that  the  French  insisted  on  the  treaty 
of  Madrid,  far  the  mere  purpose 
of  making  a  merit  of  giving  it  up^ 
and  abandoning  that  treaty.  The 
fact  was,  that  this  country,  anti¬ 
cipating  the  pressure  likely  to  be 
felt  by  that  country,  before  the 
knowledge  of  the  signing  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  treaty  and  the  concessions 
ikely  to  be  made  in  consequence 
of  that  pressure,  made  an  express 
stipulation  that  the  limits  of  the 
French  possessions  in  Guiana  should 
be  as  agreed  upon  by  the  treaty  of 
Badajos,  but  the  European  boundary 
should  be  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
Madrid.  He  was  ready  to  agree 
with  his  right  honourable  friend 
that  the  interests  ,  of  Europe  were 
materially  connected  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  America,  both  north  and 
south,  but  he  could  not  agree  that 
by  the  establishment  of  the.  French 
m  Louisiana,  they  Would  obtain  the 
p  owe  r  wh  i  ch  i  t  h  a  d  b  een  a  ss  e  r  t  ed  t  hey 
would  over  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  globe.  Respecting  any  new 
circumstances  which  had  attended 
the  state  of  parties,  since  signing 
the  preliminaries,  such  as  the  state 
of  the  Italian  republic,  and  the 
armament  which  had  been  sent  to 
St.  Domingo,  he  could  only  say, 
that  with  regard  to  the  first,  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  re¬ 
garded  with  anxiety  by  those  who 
thought  the  power  of  France  too 
great,  or  Who  felt,  as  men  must 
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feel  for  the  independence  of 
rest  of  Europe.  He  could  not  s 
pose  that  his  right  honourable  fri 
meant  to  say  that  a  renewal  of 
war  wpuld  have  bqen  a  mea; 
proper  to  have  had  recourse  to* 
account  of  these  objects,  of  Wr 
he  so  loudly  complained,  and 
said,  they  were  such  as  would 
any  other  time  than  the  pres 
have  roused  all  Europe.  Re  tha 
it  would,  the  fact  \yas,  that 
different  states  of  Europe  did 
appear  to  be  alarmed,  but  had  s$ 
tinned  the  very  proceedings  of  wj 
Mr.Wmdham  so  much  complaii 
Upon  this  he  made  no  comm 
but,  it  was  a  justification,  he  said 
his  majesty’s  ministers  for  notmal 
these  points  a  plea  for  the  rup 
of  the  negotiation,  and  the  rene 
of  the  war.  As  to  the  sailing 
the  armament  for  St.  Pomir 
considering  all  the  attending 
cu instances,  it  did  not  appeal 
him  to  be  a  matter  of  regret  tor 
country,  for  viewing  the  sub 
either  as  a  national,  or  indivi< 
interest,  it  would  be  manifest 1 
the  usurpation  of  the  black  gov< 
ment  was  the  most  formidabl 
all  apprehensions  for  the  safet 
the  possessions  in  the  West-Ii 
islands.  Mr.  Windham  had  stroi 
objected  to  the  expense  of  pa] 
for  the  troops  of  the  empero 
Russia,  but  he  would  ask  any  mg 
sober  judgment,  whether  it  was 
proper  that  those  troops,  wbicl}  \ 
in  the  pay  and  service,  and  ui 
the  direc  ion,  controul,  and 
nagement  of  the  British  gov 
ment,  should  not  in  this  case 
considered  in  the  same  situatio 
any  of  our  own  would  be  if  pn 
ers  of  war  in  another  courr 
With  respect  to  Malta,  his  right  1 
fiend  had  taken  a  very  ample  fi 
without  entering  into  the  pi 
culars  of  his  statement,  he  han 
satisfaction  to  know,  that  the  I 
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i  themselves,  deeply  interested 
the  execution  of  the  spirit  of 
article  of  the  treaty,  by  which 
f  were  to  be  maintained  in  their 
on,  did  not  partake  of  the  sen  ti¬ 
ts  of  his  right  honourable  friend : 
rs  were  those  of  satisfaction  and 
itude  to  Great- Britain  for  the 
is  procured  them.  With  regard 
iie  word  sovereignty,  if  it  was 
aiproper  word  to  be  inserted  in 
definitive  treaty,  his  majesty’s 
isters  had  no  excuse,  for  he 
wed  the  word  was  adopted,  not 
:he  French,  but  by  the  British 
irnment.  He  added,  that  he 
conversed  with  many  of  those, 
certainly  had  the  best  means 
teing  qualified  to  form  a  correct 
ion  upon  the  subject,  and  they 
ight  that  no  disadvantage  was 
y  to  result  to  Great- Britain 
1  the  change  which  was  adopted 
)is  respect.  As  to  the  omission 
readies,  his  majesty’s  ministers 
5  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
sr  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
all  the  circumstances  of  the 
,  they  took  a  part  which  was 
>ted  to  the  real  interest  of  Eu- 
t  in,  general,  and  to  his  majes- 
dominions  in  particular,  by  ab~ 
ling  from  the  renewal  of  any 
lies  of  commerce  whatever.  Mr. 
ldham  had  said,  that  by  the 
ty  of  1783,  the  rights  of  France, 
ertain  commercial  points,  were 
endered,  and  those  of  Great- 
ain  established  :  and  this  was 
ied  further  to  our  advantage,  af~ 
iome  ineffectual  disputes  on  the 
of  France,  by  the  convention 
787.  All  he  should  say,  at 
ent,  on  that  topic,  was,  that  no 
ts  whatever,  on  the  part  of  Great  - 
ain,  were  surrendered,  or  given 
>y  this  treaty.  The  question  of 
as  determined,  either  by  the 
ty  of  1783,  or  the  convention 
1787,  were  commercial  arrange- 
^si  and  as  to  the  question  of 


right,  whatever  it  was,  it  remained 
untouched.  Grea*t-Britain  had  esta¬ 
blished  rights,  that  were  anomalous 
in  their  nature  from  those  of  any 
other  in  respect  to  her  Indian  posses¬ 
sions  ;  but  as  far  as  related  to  Great- 
Britain  and  France,  he  believed  it 
would  appear,  that  none  of  those 
rights  would  be  affected  by  any 
omissions  whatever  in  the  present 
treaty.  On  ihe  subject  of  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  we  had,  for  a  long  se¬ 
ries  of  years,  by  an  established 
practice,  entitled  ourselves  to  very 
valuable  privileges,  which  we  had 
exercised  uninterruptedly  during 
war,  as  well  as  enjoyed  during  peace; 
and  this  was  not  disputed  by  that 
power,  which  was  most  interested 
in  making  a  case  against  us,  and 
would  have  done  it,  had  they 
thought  the  case  against  us  could  be 
made  out.  With  respect  to  the  title 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  main¬ 
tained  that  the  head  of  that  ill  us-  , 
trious  house  had  never  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  any  government  of  France 
since  the  revolution,  by  which  the 
head  of  that  house  had  been  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Great- Britain. 
He'  allowed  that  the  terms  of  the 
definitive  treaty  were  not  so  favour¬ 
able  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  as  he  could  have  wished, 
but,  he  said,  it  contained  terms  for 
adequate  compensation,  not  only 
of  a  territorial  nature,  but  of  pri¬ 
vate  property.  The  only  objection 
he  had  to  the  motion,  applied 
merely  to  the  day  on  which  it  was 
proposed  to  bring  it  forward  :  he 
saw  no  use  for  delay  in  this  case  : 
he  could  not  help  feqliog  that  it 
might  be  productive  of  very  consi¬ 
derable  inconvenience.  He  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  giving  as  much  time  as 
any  member  in  the  house  would 
really  think  necessary  upon  such  a 
subject  as  this  ;  judging  coolly,  and 
dispassionately  on  it  :  and  being 
convinced  the  proper  period  for  dis- 
T  4  eussion 
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cussion  was  too  distant,  he  should 
not  perform  his  doty  if  he  did  not 
oppose  it.  Wishing,  however,  that 
a  full  discussion  should  take  place, 
he  should  propose  that,  instead  of 
the  18th,  the  11th  of  May  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  motion.  He  concluded 
by  moving  this  amendment. 

Mr  Thomas  Grenville  expressed 
the1  utmost  astonishment  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  Should 
consider  fourteen  days,  too  long  a 
period  for  obtaining  that  informa¬ 
tion,  without  which  this  important 
enquiry  could  not  be  fairly  or  pro¬ 
fitably  conducted.  He  adduced  se¬ 
veral  reasons  for  not  hurrying  the 
discussion,  and  concluded  with  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  time  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  had  called  for. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  though 
it  was  undoubtedly  proper,  that  lull 
and  sufficient  time  should  be  given 
for  the  consideration  of  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  previous  to  its  discussion,  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  but 
think  the  debate  ought  not  to  be 
unnecessarily  suspended.  Mr. Wind¬ 
ham  had  divided  the  subject  into 
four  heads,  but,  in  his  opinion,  it 
might  more  properly  be  divided  into 
two,  viz.  first,  whether  the  alfera- 
tions  which  had  taken  place,  whe¬ 
ther  known  or  not,  since  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  ought 
to  have  induced  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  to  conclude  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  preliminaries,?  The  second 
head  was,  the  defects,  whether  of 
omission  or  commission,  in  the  de> 
finitive  treaty.  As  to  the  first, 
whether  those  events,  which  were 
notorious,  ought  or  ought  not  to 
have  induced  his  majesty’s  ministers 
to  conclude  the  definitive  treaty 
with  France,  was  a  question  for  fu¬ 
ture  discussion.  With  regard  to  the 
second  point,  he  begged  to  observe, 
that  the  customs  of  France  being 
different  from  ours  upon  these  sub¬ 


jects,  the  definitive  treaty  bacUbeei 
for  some  time  in  point  of  fact  knowi 
by  the  public,  and  therefore  hi 
right  honouiable  friend  must  bav< 
made  up  his  mind  with  regard  ti 
the  information  which  he  wanted 
and  the  papers  which  he  should  re 
quire  upon  this  subject.  Unde 
these  circumstances,  considering 
that  these  objects  rfiust  range  them 
selves  under  the  different  head 
which  he  had  stated,  lie  could  nc 
conceive  any  reason,  why  the  dis 
cussion  should  be  delayed.  Afte 
some  further  observations  on  th 
subject,  his  lordship  concluded  b 
supporting  the  amendment  whic 
had  been  proposed, 

Mr.  Windham  allowed  that  th 
interval  proposed,  would  be  sufin 
cient  for  asking  the  questions  h 
meant  to  propose,  and  specityin 
the  papers  he  wished  for,  bi 
would  it  be  sufficient  for  ar 
swering  diose  questions  ?  He  w< 
at  present  prepared  to  enumt 
rate  fully  all  the  papers  he  wishe 
to  have  produced  3  but  they  chief! 
related  to  important  branches  < 
trade  which  the  omission  of  tli 
treaties,  formerly  existing,'  woul 
necessarily  affect.  On  some  c 
these  motions  debate  might  arise 
and  the  explanations  thus  give 
might  occupy  a  good  deal  ot  th 
time  of  the  house.  He  could  n< 
therefore  agree  in  the  propriety  ( 
curtailing  the  time  originally  pro 
posed. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequt 
spoke  a  few  words  in  expianatioi 
and  stated,  that  when  he  called  0 
the  house  to  suspend  their  jud^ 
ment,  he  meant  to  apply  this  obsei 
vation  to  the  statement  of  his  rigl 
honourable  friend  during  the  pn 
sent  debate,  and  not  to  the  definitiv 
treaty  itself.  He  expressed  a  wis 
that  the  right  honourable  gentlema 
would  explain  his  object  more  dt 
finitively  to  the  house. 
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Windham  stated  generally, 
lat  he  wished  to  have  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  would  enable  him  to 
idge  of  the  effect  of  the  non-re- 
ewal  of  treaties. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  if  it  should  be  the 
Leasure  of  the  house  to  fix  the 
lorter  day,  which  had  been  pro¬ 
ceed  for  the  discussion  of  the 
uestion,  it  would  be  necessary  (o 
ave  much  information  ;  he,  there- 
>re,  hoped  his  honourable  friend^ 
ould  the  next  day  be  able  to  spe~ 
fy  the  papers  he  wanted  ;  as  the 
toner  they  were  moved  for,  the 
>6ner  they  would  be  laid  before  the 
ause.  He  was  convinced  that  Mr, 
findham  would  not  wish,  after  the 
aubts  he  had  stated,  that  any  un- 
scessary  interval  of  suspense  should 
ke  place,  before  the  opinion  of 
irliament  was  taken  upon  the 
aestiorj.  It  was  not  his  intention, 
awever,  to  anticipate  the  discus- 
on,  by  entering  into  the  subject  at 
*esent ;  but  he  rejoiced  that  his 
ght  honourable  friend  had  not  re- 
resented  our  rights  in  India  as 
uibtiul,  though  he  had  spoken  of 
ie  claims  of  those  who  were  lately 
ir  enemies.  He  was  convinced 
lere  was  no  solid  ground,  nor  even 
'efenee,  for  contentious  argument, 
plausible  cavil  :  and,  therefore, 
ter  what  he  had  heard  stated,  he 
)uld  not  but  count  the  moments 


11  the  subject  could  be  investigated, 
bich  he  hoped  required  nothing 
at  impartial  discussion,  !o  remove 
1  uneasiness  from  the  public  mind, 
"cause  it  would  prove  that  there 
tisted  a  determination  in  peace  to 
laintain  those  rights  which  we 
;cured  and  strength. ruled  by  war. 
ir.  Windham  had  talked  of  the 
scessity  of  producing  several  trea¬ 
ts,  but  some  of  them  could  not  in 


oint  of  form  be  laid  upon  the  tabl 
f  the  house;  and,  with  regard  t 
thers,  it  could  not  be  supposed 
tat  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  befor 


the  house  the  treaties  of  Westpha¬ 
lia,  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  &c.  If 
gentlemen  had  not  looked  at,  and 
considered  all  those  treaties  alreadv, 
certainly  neither  a  week,  nor  a  fort¬ 
night  would  be  sufficient  to  prepare 
them  for  the  discussion  of  this  ques-  - 
tion.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  Europe,  immediately  pre¬ 
vious  to,  during,  and  since  the  war, 
the  only  information  that  could  be 
given,  must  be  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question.  With  regard  to  the 
apprehensions  enrertained,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  non-renewal  of 
treaties,  that  the  French  would 
establish  the  pretensions  they  had 
advanced  previous  to  1787,  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
ascertain,  what  these  pretensions 
were,  and  upon  what  ground  they 
rested.  If  it  should  turn  out  that 
these  pretensions  had  no  foundation 
whatever,  then  any  inquiry  into  the 
subject  would  be  useless.  Fie  knew 
enough  of  those  pretensions  to  state, 
that  they  arose  out  of  two  founda¬ 
tions,  but  principally  out  of  the 
treaty  of  1783,  which  was  now 
done  away.  As  far  as  they  arosq 
out  of  grants  from  the  great  mogul, 
those  grants  must  be  done  away  by 
war,  as  well  as  treaties.  The  grants 
of  former  moguls  certainly  could 
not  be  more  binding  than  positive 
treaties.  What  had  been  said  about 
Honduras,  might  pet  haps,  also,  be 
done  away  by  general  reasoning. 

He  hoped,  therefore,  his  right  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  would  not  delay, 
longer  than  till  the  next  day,  his 
motion  for  the  papers  which  he 
thought  necessary  for  the  discussion 
of  this  great  and  momentous  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Windham  and  Mr  Pitt  seve¬ 
rally  explained.  The  amendment 
was  then  carried. 

A  conversation  took  place  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Sheridan,  lord  Belgrave, 

Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Tierney,  re¬ 
specting 


‘Speeding  the  conduct  of  the  late  mi¬ 
nisters,  when 

Lord  Belgrave  gave  notice,  that 
he  should  bring  forward  a  motion  to 
approve  ot  the  conduct  of  the  late 
administration  during  the  war  ;  and 
that  by  the  late  administration,  he 
meant  those  who  had  taken  a  lead¬ 
ing  and  responsible  part. 

On  Wednesday  the  5th  of  May, 
Mr.W.Eiliott  moved  for  certain  pa¬ 
pers  relative  to  the  definitive  treaty. 
The  first  pa  per  he  moved  for  was,  the 
treaty  of  Badajos  :  the  one  he  al¬ 
luded  to  was  that  which  was  ratified 
between  Portugal  and  Spain.  By 
that  the  important  town  of  Olivenza 
was  ceded  to  Spain,  and  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  Portugal  was  most  mate¬ 
rially  violated.  This  paper  was  al¬ 
luded  to  in  the  7th  article  of  the 
definitive  treaty,  therefore  no  ob¬ 
jection  could  possibly  be  made  to 
producing  it.  His  sdcond  motion 
should  be,  for  copies  of  any  con¬ 
ventions  or  armistices  concluded 
between  Portugal  and  Spain,  during 
the  year  1801.  and  communicated 
to  the  British  government.  It  was 
to  be  feared  that  these  contained 
many  commercial  stipulations,  high¬ 
ly  detrimental  to  this  country  :  and 
one  of  them  was  the  basis  of  the 
treaty,  by  which  a  great  part  of 
Portuguese  America  was  ceded. 
He  then  entered  into  a  consideration 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  cession. 
He  said  this  district  had  always 
been  reckoned  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  by  Portugal  on  many  ac¬ 
counts,  but  principally  because  it 
was  the  only  security  for  the  valu¬ 
able,  but  vulnerable  possessions  of 
Brazil.  In  the  preliminaries,  it 
was  declared  that  the  dominions  of 
her  most  faithful  majesty  should  be 
preserved  entire  :  but  two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  signature  of  the  prelimina¬ 
ries,  a  treaty  had  been  concluded 
between  Portugal  and  France,  by 
which  the  former  power  was  obliged 


to  cede  an  immense  tract  of  coun: 
in  America.  Notwithstanding  t 
explanation  given  by  the  noble  lo 
the  object  of  France  was  as  coi 
plefely  gained,  as  if  her  origii 
pretensions  had  been  admitted.  S 
had  secured  to  herself  the  navij; 
tion  of  the  Arowari,  France  tl 
con trouled  the  commerce  ofBrai 
and  the  whole  wealth  of  Soi 
America  lay  at  her  mercy/  T 
words  of  the  definitive  treaty  : 
flicted  upon  this  country  a  needl 
indignity  :  it  asserted  the  integr 
of  Portugal,  and  guaranteed  its  c 
membermeiit.  He  should,  third 
move  for  the  copies  of  ally  treat 
entered  into  between  Spain  a 
France,  during  the  late  negotiate 
for  peace  :  by  one  of  which  Frai 
got  possession  of  a  large  and  feti 
tract  upon  the  river  Mississippi, 
which  they  were  brought  up  to 
very  confines  of  Canada  ;  and  rfiij 
soon  establish  their  empire  in  t 
country.  But  the  United  States 
America  had  'much  to  fear  :  t) 
would  now  be  completely  under 
controul  of  France  $  which  wo 
make  America  at  all  times  dep 
dent  upon  her,  and  would  draw 
into  the  confederacy  against 
naval  greatness,  and  the  dignity 
our  flag.  It  might  be  said,  t 
the  spirit  of  Europe  would  rise3 
prevent  those  usurpations  in  Ar 
rica.  But  a  foul  and  flagrant  us 
patron  had  lately  taken  place  in 
very  heart  of  Europe,  while  Eun 
inertly  looked  on  j  yet  the  spirit 
Europe  was  to  protect  the  indep 
dence  of  America.  Gentlem 
who  held  this  language,  had  profi 
little  by  ten  years  cf  woful  ex 
rienee.  When  France  had  c 
quered  the  continent  of  Eure 
could  the  continent  of  America 
safe  ?  He  maintained  that  the  c 
sion  of  Louisiana  had  changed 
whole  complexion  of  the  questi< 
had  this  fact  been  known  at  the  ti 


hen  the  preliminaries  Were  de- 
ited,  he  was  Well  convinced,  the 
luse  would  Have  paused,  before 
assented  to  thenm  Ministers,  bow¬ 
er,  were  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
fore  the  signature  of  the  defini- 
re  treaty  -  arid  before  they  prt>- 
eded  further,  they  were  bound  in 
mour  to  cbme  again,  and  ask  for 
e  opiriion  of  the  house.  Mr.  El- 
>tt  concluded,  by  moving,  that  an 
imble  address  be  presented  to  his 
ajesty,  praying  that  he  wouLd  be 
aciously  pleased,  to  give  directions 
r  being  laid  before  the  house,  a 
py  of  the  treaty  of  Badajos,  re- 
rred  to  in  the  7th  article  of  the 
finitive  treaty  with  France,  Spain, 
id  the  Batavian  republic,  &c. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  expressed  his 
rprise,  at  the  very  extraordinary 
anner  in  which  Mr.  Elliott  had 
ought  forward  his  motion,  and 
id,  he  did  not  mean  to  enter,  in 
iy  degree  at  length,  into  his  argu- 
ents  at  present,  but  merely  to  make 
few  observations  on  two  or  three 
>ints.  Particularly,  with  respect 
the  integrity  of  Portugal,  he  should 
erely  now  state,  that  the  boundary 
ted  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  was 
)t  the  boundary  established  by  the 
^nitive  treaty,  and  that  as  to  the 
eaty  of  Madrid,  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
sters  were  not  accountable  for  its 
ovisions.  He  could  not  help  no- 
^ing  the  imputation  thrown  out 
jainst  this  country,  of  deserting 
artugal  in  the  hour  of  its  danger, 
artugal  asked  assistance  of  this 
mntry,  at  a  period,  when  it  was 
)t  possible  to  afford -that  assistance, 
wo  objects,  then  called  upon  his 
ajesty’s  government  for  support, 
id  it  was  thought  better  to  employ 
ie  forces  of  Great-Britain  in  the 
icovery  of  Egypt,  than  in  the  de¬ 
vice  of  Portugal :  the  whole  of  our 
[sposable  force  was  therefore  sent 
'  %ypb  and  nothing  was  left  for 
^  defence  of  Portugal.  Portugal, 


under  these  bitcum stances,  made  two 
applications  to  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  :  the  one*  whether  we  Would 
release  her  from  her  engagements, 
and  allow  lier  to  conclude  a  separate 
treaty  01  peace*  the  other,  whether 
we  Would  atford  her  pecuniary  as¬ 
sistance.  Elis  majesty’s  government 
replied,  that  although  unable  to  as¬ 
sist  Portugal,  they  would  release  her 
from  her  engagements,  and  allow 
her  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  of 
peace  :  they  went  further  than  this, 
they  allowed  Portugal  to  enter  into 
stipulations  so  adverse  to  this  cotrn- 
tryy  as  to  exclude  British  shipping 
from  her  ports  3  and  they  proposed 
to  parliament,  a  vote  of  subsidy  for 
Portugal,  to  enable  her  to  make  the 
best  conditions  she  could.  Under 
these  circumstances,  v/as  there  any 
one  who  would  state,  that  if  Portu¬ 
gal  had  made  her  peace,  this  coun¬ 
try  was  now  called  upon  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  recover  any  of  the  posses¬ 
sions  which  Portugal  might  have 
chosen  to  cede  to  France  by  that 
treaty?  Lie  proceeded  to  make  a 
few'  observations  on  the  motion,  and 
said,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  treaty  of  Badajos : 
with  respect  to  the  second  proposi¬ 
tion,  he  had  no  objection,  provided 
it  was  confined  to. the  treaty  of  Ma¬ 
drid.  With  respect  to  the  other 
part  of  the  motion,  it  was  impossible 
to  comply  with  it  3  for  the  transac¬ 
tions  it  referred  to,  never  were  com¬ 
plete  transactions,  were  never  pub¬ 
lished,  concerns  to  which  we  were 
no  party  3  and  whatever  knowledge 
"his  majesty’s  government  could  have, 
they  could  only  have  it  confiden¬ 
tially,  and  purely  so,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  communicated.  With 
regard  to  the  third  motion,  which 
was  for  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
&c.  he  could  only  say,  that  no  offi¬ 
cial  communication  was  ever  made 
to  his  majesty’s  government  upon 
that  subject.  He  then  alluded  to  an 
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observation  made  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house,  that  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation  was  tarnished  or  im¬ 
paired,  or  the  spirit  ot  the  people 
broken  down  j  which,  he  was  so  tar 
from  assenting  to,  that  there  was  tm 
period  in  the  history,  not  only  of 
this  country,  but  of  the  world  in 
which  the  honour  of  the  British 
was  higher,  nor  the  spirit  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  people  greater,  than  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment.  And,  in  point  of  real 
commercial  strength,  there  never 
was  an  hour,  in  which  the  relative 
situation  of  Great-Britain  had  a 
greater  advantage  over  France  than 
at  the  present  hour :  nor  ever  was 
there  a  period,  in  which  a  peace  was 
concluded,  when  the  commercial 
power  of  Great-Britain  w  s  so  re¬ 
latively  superior  to  that  of  France, 
as  at  the  present  moment.  He  need 
not  say,  how  far  our  naval  glory,  in 
this  war,  transcended  every  thing 
that  ever  went  before  it :  he  would, 
at  present,  only  say,  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  maintain,  by  argument,  that 
we  had  extricated  ourselves  out  of 
the  contest  in  which  we  had  been 
engaged,  in  a  manner  that  mani¬ 
fested  an  adherence  to  perfect  good 
faith  ;  and  in  a  manner  which  prov¬ 
ed,  that  the  language  of  those,  who 
said  our  faith  was  deserted,  the  lus¬ 
tre  of  our  flag  tarnished,  our  cha¬ 
racter  degraded,  our  spirit  sunk,  was 
language  comoletely  unfounded,  and 
the  reverse  of  truth. 

Dr.  Lawrence  affirmed,  that  such 
a  speech  he  had  never  heard  in  the 
house.  A  custom  had  prevailed,  for 
some  years,  cf  commencing  offen¬ 
sive  war  from  the  treasury  bench, 
the  moment  that  any  measure  of 
government  was  questioned.  He 
was  proceeding  to  state  the  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  non-renewal  of  former 
treaties,  when  the  speaker  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  know,  whether  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  house,  ;hat 
the  debate  should  take  this  turn : 


as  it  did  not  appear  to  be  now  rel 
vant  ? 

Mr.  T.  Grenville  was  of  opinio 
that  Dr.  Lawrence  might  speak 
the  motion  and  reply  to  the  obse 
vations  of  the  noble  lord,  if  1 
thought  proper. 

The  speaker  submited. 

Mr  Grey  said,  his  learned  frier 
was  entitled  to  be  heard,  not  throot 
indulgence,  but  as  a  matter  of  rig! 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequ 
was  of  opinion,  that  Dr.  Lawren 
was  disorderly,  because  his  reaso 
ing  did  not  bear  upon  the  motioi 
eiffier  singly  or  in  the  aggregate. 

Dr.  Lawrence  said,  that  by  e 
tering  into  the  subject  at  large, 
was  his  intention  to  shew,  that  t 
situation  of  the  country  required 
be  minutely  enquired  into,  when 
was  now  placed  in  a  situation 
different  from  what  it  formerly  raa 
tainedy  and  when  it  was  depriv 
of  the  security  of  all  former  treati 
Lie  then  adverted  to  the  part  of  I 
treaty,  which  related  to  Portug; 
from  which  he  inferred,  that  t 
country  had  been  disgraced  bj 
shameful  dereliction  ot  the  stipe 
tions  made  by  the  preliminary  tr< 
t-y,  in  favour  of  the  integrity  ofi 
Portuguese  territories.  All  ihisv 
owing  to  the  inexperience,  or  Wi 
cf  attention,  on  the  part  of  our  1 
gotiators,  in  leaving  out  the  Wot 
“  before  the  war.”  When 
French  afterwards  refused  to  hi 
these  word's  put  in,  a  subterh 
was  found,  by  inserting  the  sin 
tion  of  Portugal  after  another  se 
rate  treaty.  With  regard  to 
condition  stipulated  for  the  Du 
republic,  he  observed,  that  the  d 
nity  of  our  flag  had  been  surrend 
ed,  as  far  as  lay  in  the  p.ower  of 
majesty’s  ministers :  and  that 
last  symbol  of  our  ancient  sc 
reignty  over  the  seas  had  been  gi 

up.  ■  t.  . 

Mr.  Jones  said,  that  if  he 
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ight  the  honour  of  our  flag  had 
1  y  been  invaded,  he  should  have 
awed  a  very  different  course 
n  what  he  intended  to  do  on  the 
sent  occasion:  he  should  have 
fed  the  house  to  bring  his' ma¬ 
y’s  ministers  to  condign  punish- 
it.  With  regard  to  the  papers 
fed  for,  he  had  heard  no  solid 
ament  for  their  production.  The 
sent  peace  had  brought  comfort 
every  fire-side  in  the  kingdom, 
motion,  therefore,  that  tended  to 
sure  it,  he  considered  as  having 
evil  tendency. 

mrd  Temple  said  a  few  words  in 
port  of  Dr.  Lawrence’s  observa- 

Vs. 

VTr.  T.  Grenville  observed,  that 
h  regard  to  the  factious  motives, 
ich  had  been  ascribed  to  those 
h  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
icurring,  and  the  propriety  ofdis- 
sing  the  merits  of  the  definitive 
aty,  in  detail,  he  begged  leave  to 
are  the  noble  lord  and  the  house, 
t  lie  did  not  rise  to  vindicate  him- 
f  or  his  honourable  friends  from 
i  accusation,  though  he  could  not 
t  feel  considerable  surprise  at  such 
harge. .  Because,  on  the  first  day 
Dtted  for  that  purpose,  documents 
1  been  asked,  to  enable  members 
form  an  adequate  judgment  of  a 
aty,  which,  in  its  consequences, 
-olved  the  national  interests  more 
m  any  which  preceded  it  ,  factious. 
)tives  (a  cry  of  No  !  No !  from 
i  treasury  bench)  were  to  be  ascrib- 
to  them.  If  the  mode  of  discus- 
ig  so  interesting  a  subject,  in  se- 
rate  detail,  was  not  adopted,  he 
old  only  say,  that  no  member  of 
a  house  could,  amid  the  multipli- 
y  of  important  interests  and  rela¬ 
ys,  which  the  treaty  affected,  pos- 
)ly  understand,  what  it  was  to 
hicli  he  was  called  upon  to  give 
s  approbation,  o‘r  on  what  he  was 
vited  to  decide.  With  the  state- 
ent  of  our  relations  with  Portugal, 


as  made  by  the  noble  lord,  he  per¬ 
fectly  agreed  •  but  he  differed  from 
him  very  materially,  in  the  inferences 
lie  had  drawn  from  this  statement: 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less, 
than  that,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  we  were  not  called  upon  bj 
good  faith,  to  buy  back  the  cessions 
which,  in  a  moment  of  peril,  and  of 
difficulty,  our  ally  had  been  forced 
to  make,  as  the  purchase  of  her 
peace  Was  it  possible  that  such 
could  be  the  language  held  by  the 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs? 
and  was  this  the  manner,  in  which 
faith  was  to  be  maintained  with  our 
ancient  ally  ?  This,  he  wras  sure,  was 
not  the  manner,  in  which  the  late 
administration  would  have  stipu¬ 
lated  for  the  integrity  of  her  terri¬ 
tories.  They  did  fee1.  that  they  were 
bound  to  purchase  back  restitution, 
lut  of  the  description  provided  by 
the  present  treaty,  but  restitution  of 
a  substantial  and  efficient  nature. 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  explanation, 
denied  that  he  had  imputed  factious 
motives  to  his  honorable  friends  on 
the  other  side  :  lie  had  only  observ- 
ed,  that  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  they  had  proposed,  was  per¬ 
fectly  novel,  and  such  as  had  never 
been  adopted  by  opposition  of  the 
most  factious  kind.  He  also  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  had  never  asserted, 
that  we  were  not  bound  to  purchase 
back  the  cessions  which  our  ally  had 
been  forced  to  make,  at  a  moment, 
when  her  existence,  as  an  European 
power,  was  at  stake.  The  treaty  had 
been  formed,  on  this  very  principle, 
and  to  a  certain  degree,  restitution 
had  actually  been  purchased  for  our 
ally. 

Mr.  Windham  said  a  few  words, 
corroborating  what  had  been  ob¬ 
jected  to  in  the  article,  securing 
the  integrity  of  the  Portuguese  pos¬ 
sessions. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  he  concurred  with  his  noble 
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friend,  in  the  comment  he  had  so 
ably  made  oo  the  speech,  by  which  ' 
the  motion,  now  before  the  house, 
was  introduced  3  but  he  should  not 
have  been  able  to  concur  with  him, 
had  he  said  that  the  speech  of  any 
honourable  member  of  the  house, 
was  dictated  by  faction,  or  by  fac¬ 
tious  motives.  Fie  begged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house  to  two  or  three 
points,  which  he  wished  to  touch 
upon  :  the  first  was,  as  stated  in  the 
speech,  which  prefaced  the  motion 
now  before  the  house,  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  must  be  ignorant 
of  die  treaty  of  Badajos,  on  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  otherwise  there  could  not 
have  been  so  large  a  latitude  for 
France,  on  the  subject  of  Portugal. 
Gentlemen  were  mistaken  on  that 
point,  and  he  was  surprised  at  this, 
considering  the  many  explanations 
of  his  noble  friend  on  the  subject. 
The  truth  was,  it  was  known,  that 
the  treaty  of  Badajos  had  taken 
place,  when  the  boundaries  of  the 
French  and  Portuguese  Guiana  were 
defined  by  the  river  Arowary  3  but 
his  majesty’s  ministers  were  not 
without  apprehension,  that  further 
concessions  might  have  taken  place, 
or  might  take  place,  on  beha  f  of 
Portugal,  in  its  then  distressed  situa- 
tion,  before  any  communication 
could  be  made,  of  the  preliminaries 
of  peace,  agreed  upon  between  this 
country;  and  therefore,  with  what 
he  would  call;  a  prudent  caution,  as 
•well  as  anxiety,  they  stipulated,  that 
ho  further  concession,  on  the  part  of 
Portugal,  should  be  binding-  after 
which,  the  tieaty  of  Madrid  was 
signed.  He  would  abstain  from 
making  a  full  statement  of  the  case, 
because  that  had  been  rendered  nn- 
jiece^sarv,  by  the  able  and  accurate 
manner,  in  which  his  noble  friend 
had  treated  the  subject :  but  let  gen¬ 
tlemen  recollect,  what  the  situation 
of  Portugal  was,  a  few  weeks  be¬ 


fore  the  signing  of  the  preliminarlei 
they  would  find,  she  was  in  a  sta 
in  which  her  independence,  as 
European  state,  was  greatly  in  dat 
gpj.  In  this  condition  of  thing 
did  Great-Britain  act  as  if  Portug 
had  forfeited  her  claim  to  par  pn 
tection  ?  No  such  thing  ;  on  t] 
contrary,  we  stipulated  for  her  ii 
dependence  3  and,  for  her  securit 
we  sacrificed  many  qf  our  eonques 
in  the  West  Indies.  With  respe 
to  the  honour  of  the  British  Bag,  1 
knew  that  gentlemen  did  not  sta 
that  our  maritime  glory  had  bee 
tarnished  3  they  had  only  said,  fb 
it  had  been  counteracted  in  effec 
by  the  conduct  of  the  British  mini 
ters.  All  he  should  now  say,  wa 
that  he  was  glad  the  whole  subje 
vras  to  be  investigated  5  and  wh< 
the  season  arrived  for  the  discussio 
he  should  be  able  to  prove,  that  1 
no  act  of  omission  or  commissio 
had  ministers  brought  such  a  sta 
on  their  country,  as  that  of  tarmsl 
ing  the  lustre  of  its  naval  triumpf 
or,  in  the  slightest  degree,  dish 
noured  the  British  flag  ;  he  wou 
go  further,  and  aver,  that  if  it  h: 
pursued  another  course,  they  wou 
have  exposed  the  credit  of  the 
country,  instead  of  supporting  i 
glory,  as  well  as  have  abandoned  i 
interest.  He  could  not  help  ol 
serving,  that  the  motions  for  pape 
were  made,  and  supported  by  arg' 
ments,  to  the  main  and  gener 
question  of  the  definitive  treaty 
peace  3  by  which,  ministers  we 
invited,  in  each  distinct  motion, 
enter  at  large,  upon  the  main  que 
tion  itself :  now,  with  all  possib 
respect  for  the  honourable  gentl 
man,  who  thus  continually  invit< 
him  to  this  discussion,  he  would  h 
leave  to  decline  the  invitation,  ai 
would  only  say,  that  he  was  read 
and  desirous  to  enter,  at  a  prop 
season,  which  was  not  now,  up< 
ail  the  topics  which  had  been  broug 
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vard,  when,  he  trusted,  that  rni- 
ers  would  be  able  to  give  such 
account  of  this  great  matter,  and 
sr  upon  such  a  justification  of 
ir  conduct,  as  would  satisfy  the 
ise,  and  their  country. 

?he  motion  was  then  put,  and 
ried. 

[he  next  motion  was,  for  an 
able  address  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
,  that  be  would  be  graciously 
tsed  to  give  orders,  for  laying 
Dre  the  house,  a  copy  of  any  trea- 
concluded  between  France  and 
tugal  in  the  course  of  JSOl. 

Tie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
dr.  Elliott  next  moved,  for  a  copy 
my  treaty  communicated  to  his 
esty,  concluded  betwixt  the  king 
Spain  and  the  French  republic, 
n  the  time  of  the  commencement 
he  negotiations  for  settling  pre- 
inaries  of  peace,  by  which  any 
t  of  the  Spanish  territories  in 
ith  -  America,  were  ceded  to 
nee,  together  with  the  date  of 
h,  communication. 

-<ord  Hawkesbury  stated,  that  any 
h  treaty  had  never  been  officially 
amunicated,  and  therefore  the 
tion  could  not  regularly  be  agreed 
ly'the  house. 

Uter  a  few  words  from  Mr.  EI- 
t  and  lord  Temple,  the  motion 

>  put  fi*om  the  chair,  and  ne^a- 

:d. 

mrd  Temple,  after  referring  to 
article  in  the  treaty,  which  enu- 
r^tes  the  powers  guaranteeing  the 
ependence  and  neutrality  of  Mal- 
asked  if  any  official  notice  had 
:n  obtained,  of  the  accession  of 
ssia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  to  this 
eement  ? 

-'Ord  Hawkesbury,  in  reply,  stat- 
that  no  information  of  the  ac- 
sion,  had  yet  reached  this  country : 
his  majesty’s  ministers  had  rea- 
}o  believe,  that  there  was  a  dis- 
>tion,  on  the  part  of  some  of  those 


powers,  to  accede  to  the  article  ia 

question. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Hawkes¬ 
bury,  the  consideration  of  the  de¬ 
finitive  treaty,  was  postponed  from 
Tuesday  to  Wednesday. 

Adjourned. 

On  the  6th  May ,  lord  Temple 
maae  a  motion,  for  the  production 
of  certain  papers,  to  enable  the 
house  to  form  an  opinion,  on  that 
part  of  the  definitive  treaty,  to  which 
they  referred.  His  lordship  con¬ 
tended,  that  as  we  had  by  treaty 
pledged  ourselves  for  the  cession  and 
guarantee  of  the  isle  of  Malta  to 
the  order  of  St.  John,  it  followed, 
that  the  island  should  be  restored  in 
the. same  state  in  which  it  had  been, 
previous  to  its  subjection  by  France; 
he  maintained,  that  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  were  inadequate  to  the 
independence  of  Malta  ;  and  that* 
when  the'  English  ceased  to  be  its 
guardians,  the  French  would  pro¬ 
bably  become  its  masters.  He  con¬ 
cluded,  by  moving  for  an  account 
of  the  territorial  and  commercial 
duties  collected  in  the  island  of 
Malta,  from  the  date  of  its  surren¬ 
der  to  his  majesty’s  arms.  This  was 
agreed  to.  His  lordship  then  mov¬ 
ed  for  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
concluded  at  Luneville,  between 
Austria  and  France. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  resisted  it,  as 
irrelevant  with  the  subjects  of  par¬ 
liamentary  discussion  :  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  wras  of  sufficient  notoriety  $ 
it  might;  be  purchased  of  any  book¬ 
seller,  but  could  not,  without  im¬ 
propriety,  be  introduced  into  that 
house. 

Mr.  T.  Grenville  supported  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Pitt  denied,  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  a 
treaty  in  which  this  country  had 
borne  no  part*  could  be  an  impor¬ 
tant.,  or  even  useful  illustration  of 
•!  v-  tire 
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the  definitive  treaty  ;  he  would  ask, 
what  the  noble  lord  expected  to 
learn,  from  the  analysation  of  that 
treaty,  which  he  knew  not  already  ? 
Was  he  not  aware  that  the  treaty 
itself  had  been  set  aside  by  a  single 
act,  which  would  eternally  com¬ 
memorate  the  ambition  of  Fiance; 
if  this  act,  respecting  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  was  a  subject  of  interest 
to  this  country,  it  was  so  only,  when 
considered  as  affecting  the  general 
peace  ;  not  as  it  impeached  or  jus¬ 
tified  the  first  consul ;  the  question! 
was  to  b«  examined  on  the  broad 
ground  of  the  relative  situation  of 
France  with  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  by 
comparing  the  probability  of  ulti¬ 
mately  resisting  the  ambition  of 
France,  with  the  improbability  of 
forming  a  confederacy  among  the 
powers  of  Europe,  sufficient  to  se¬ 
cure  a  peace  more  advantageous  to 
this  country  ;  it  was  unfair  to  single 
'out  any  specific  article,  forestalling 
the  merits  of  the  general  peace, 
when  it  was  evident,  that  the  real 
character  of  the  treaty  could  be 
ascertained  only  by  the  combination 
of  its  several  parts  ;  the  question 
was,  what  was  the  state  of  Europe 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and 
v/hat  were  the  means  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  ameliorate  that  state?  by  per¬ 
sisting  in  war,  he  had  maintained  and 
would  still  maintain,  that  the  re¬ 
sources  of  this  country  were  not  only 
unexhausted,  but  even  unknown ; 
its  utmost  strength  was  untried  ;  its 
latent  energies  incalculable ;  but, 
as  the  terms  of  the  treaty  femained 
to  be  examined,  in  a  general  view, 
he  thought  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  right  in  opposing  prema¬ 
ture  discussion. 

Mr.  Windham  insisted,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville,  was  necessary  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  definitive  treaty. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
opposed  the  motion. 


Sir  William  Young  supported  th 
motion. 

Mr.  Jones  ridiculed  the  motion 
which  was,  he  said,  introduced  by  a; 
oration  made  up  of  scraps  free 
Locke,  lord  Somers,  and  of  shred 
from  other  men  of  less  fame..  The  no 
ble  lord,  who  disclaimed  asking  th 
judgment  of  the  house,  had  been  a 
infinite  pains  to  biass  it.  He  repre 
bated  the  exertions  of  certain  gen 
tlemen,  to  excite  a  prejudice  in  tha 
house;  he  would  not  call  that  con 
duct,  ala  jacobine,  but  he  would  sa 
it  was,  a  la  Porcupine.  Peace  ha 
revived  a  cordial  Welcome,  and  i 
appeared  to  be  equally  the  wish  c 
the  ministers  of  England  and  th 
government  of  France,  that  peac 
should  be  permanent; 

Dr.  Lawrence  vindicated  the  ndo 
tion  ;  the  motion  was  negatived. 

Lord  Temple  then  moved,  tor 
copy  of  the  laws  and  statutes  c 
Malta. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  that  gc 
vernment  were  not  officially  in  pos 
session  of  such  papers. 

Lord  Temple  thought  it  strange 
that  ministers  should  be  ignorant  c 
that  constitution,  which  the  defini 
five  treaty  had  expressly  guarantee 

Lord  Hawkesbury  denied,  tlu 
what  he  had  said,  warranted  the  as 
sumption.  Ministers  were  not  h 
no  rant  of  the  Maltese  constitufioi 
but  they  had  no  official  docuniei 
on  the  subject.  Hie  motion  w« 
therefore  negatived.  Adjourned. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  Thun 
day.  May  15,  lord  Grenville  move 
the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  hous 
to  take  into  consideration  the  defi 
nitive  treaty. 

Lord  Stanhope  rose,  not  to  oppos 
the  motion,  but  to  move  for  the  ex 
elusion  of  strangers,  having  infoi 
mation,  of  importance,  to  lay  befor 
the  house.  After  remarks  from  th 
earl  of  Moira,  and  a  reply  from  lor 
Stanhope,  strangers  were  ordered  t 

withdraw 
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Withdraw.  On  their  re-admission, 
lord  Grenville  was  speaking.  His 
lordship  said,  that  much  unfairness 
bad  been  imputed  to  him  and  his 
noble  friends,  for  having  put  the 
house  in  possession  of  arguments 
against  the  treaty,  whilst  those  who 
should  have  stated  their  reasons  in 
its  favour*  had  not  been  equally  vi¬ 
gilant  in  furnishing  arguments  in 
defence  of  it.  To  them  it  had  not 
appeared  desirable,  that  discussion 
should  precede  decision  !  To  him  it 
appeared  indispensable,  that  decision 
should  result  from  repeated  discus¬ 
sion.  But,  it  might  be  asked,  of 
what  use  was  discussion*  now  that 
peace  was  concluded  ?  Was  it  to 
abrogate?  could  it  correct  the  trea¬ 
ty?  To  this  question,  he  was  the 
first  to  answer,  that  the  unfortunate 
treaty  had  been  ratified  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty, and  was  therefore  irrevocable ; 
to  its  terms,  however  injurious,  we 
were  bound  to  accede.  By  evasion, 
we  should  but  add  to  disaster,  dis¬ 
grace  ;  and,  with  the  loss  of  national 
honour,  fill  up  the  measure  of  na¬ 
tional  calamity.  He  wished  not  to 
impede  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
but  to  demonstrate  to  that  house,  its 
dangerous  tendency;  to  ascertain 
the  situation  in  which  it  left  the 
country ;  to  point  out  the  perils 
which  impended,  and  the  safety 
Which  yet  remained.  His  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  preliminary  treaty,  he 
had  already  stated  ;  but,  to  the  de¬ 
finitive  treaty,  there  were  objections 
yet  more  formidable.  His  lordship 
observed,  that  the  two  bases  of  ne¬ 
gotiation,  ti^e  status  ante  belium, 
which  signified  the  actual  situation 
of  the  parlies  previous  to  hostilities, 
«nd  the  uti  possidetis,  which  refer¬ 
red  to  their  position  during  the  pa¬ 
cification,  had  both  been  applied  in 
the  most  prejudicial  manner  10  this 
country.  With  regard  to  herself. 
England  had  adopted  the  status  ante 
helium.  With  regard  to  her  rival, 
1802. 


the  uti  possidetis.  England  had  ceded 
her  own  conquests,  and  confirmed 
to  France  her  new  acquisitions.  If 
France  possessed  dominion  on  the 
continent,  we  had  to  oppose  to  that 
dominion,  the  colonies  of  France 
and  Spain  ;  it  Would  have  been  just, 
that  France  should  purchase  out  co¬ 
lonial  by  her  continental  sacrifices . 
His  lordship  contrasted  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  with  that  of  1/63;  it 
had,  be  said,  been  an  invariable  prin¬ 
ciple  with  lord  Chatham,  to  make 
the  preliminary,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  definitive  treaty.  Our  negotia¬ 
tors  had  treated  with  France  during 
a  naval  armistice.  Immediately  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  preliminary  treaty, 
France  had  sent  an  armament  to  the 
West-Indies,  ana  obliged  England 
to  destine  for  the  West-Indies  also 
a  naval  force,  more  than  double  to 
any  squadrons  which  had  been  sent 
during  the  war.  The  necessity  of 
keeping  in  the  West-Indies  thirty- 
five  sail  of  the  line,  was  the  first 
fruits  of  peace.  His  lordship  con¬ 
tended,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  our 
negotiators  to  have  insisted,  that  the 
Frencn  fleet  should  not  sail,  till  the 
preliminary  articles  were  definitively 
ratified,  and  (ill  the  First  Consul  had 
afforded  proofs,  that  he  meditated  not 
the  accession  of  power  lie  had  since 
made  in  Italy.  It  was  obvious,  that 
the  definitive  treaty  contained  conces¬ 
sions  more  important  than  the  preli¬ 
minary  articles  ;  and  it  was  palpably 
the  object  of  the  French  government, 
to  exclude  the  commerce  of  this  coun¬ 
try  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
With  respect  to  the  situation  in 
which  Portugal  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  were  left  by  the  treaty,  the 
house  had  been  told  that  it  was  a 
pity,  and  that  tire  articles  were  read 
with  regret.  The  proposed  indem- 
nity  to  the  prince  of  Orange  was  evi¬ 
dently  at  the  option  of  France ;  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  no  effort 
had  been  made,  to  ensure  its  inde- 
U  ' pendence $ 
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pendencfe  ;  £nel  Malta,  whose  inde¬ 
pendence  had  been  expressly  stipu¬ 
lated,  with  the  provision,  that  it 
should  be  guaranteed  by  one  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  competent  to  its 
protection,  was  finally  placed  under 
the  guarantee  of  six  powers,  who 
never  could- be  brought  to  agree  on 
the  subject  of  it.  Its  restoration  to 
the  order,  was  nominal  and  futile; 
he  had  estimated  the  whole  Maltese 
revenue  at  34,000 1.,  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  8,0001.  only,  came  to  the 
knights  :  he  was  now  competent  to 
state,  that  the  expenditure  of  Malta 
amounted,  on  the  average  of  ten 
years,  to  130,0001.  per  annum  ;  the 
domains  in  France  and  Spain  had 
been  confiscated;  the  langues  of 
Italy  had  produced  about  20  or 
25,0001.  from  .their  property  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  which  was  also  confiscated  ; 
the  langues  of  Naples  and  Portugal, 
with  a  revenue  of  20,0001.  remain¬ 
ed,  to  support  an  establishment  of 
1 30,00.*/ 1.  The  order  of  Malta  was 
virtually  extinct ;  it  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  nomination,  the  influence, 
and  the  dominion  ot  France.  The 
noble  lord,  adverting  to  the  differ¬ 
ence,  which  had  been  made  between 
the  proprietors  of  property  in  the 
islands  in  the  West-Indies,  ceded 
by  France  and  England,  asked  why 
the  French  proprietors  should  be 
allowed  to  transport  themselves  and 
proper  y,  without  molestation,  whilst 
the  English  were  subject  to  such  re¬ 
gulations  as  France  might  judge  ne¬ 
cessary.  His  lordship’s  next  objec¬ 
tion  was,  that  the  British  claims  on 
.  France  were  abandoned  ;  after  main¬ 
taining  their  prisoners,  on  actual 
convention,  it  was  agreed,  that  their 
Russian  prisoners,  whom  they  de¬ 
livered,  not  only  without  our  con¬ 
currence,  during  the  war,  but  arm¬ 
ed,  clothed,  and  destiued  to  act 
against  us,  by  positive  stipulation, 
should  be  opposed  to  our  claim  : 
thus  had  we  been  made  to  pay  for 


men  armed,  clothed,  and  destine 
to  act  against  ourselves.  His  lord 
ship  contended,  that  by  the  non 
renewal  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  thi 
country  had  ceded  its  claims,  o 
eqwal  participation  with  France,  ii 
the  privileges  of  commerce  in  Spa 
nish  America.  In  like  manner,  w 
had  confirmed  the  .cession,  of  Gore' 
and  Senegal,  without  renewing  th 
clause,  which  stipulated  for  us,  th 
liberty  of  carrying  on  the  gum  trade 
whilst  France  had  manifested  he 
hostility  to  our  commerce,  by  pro 
hibiting  the  right  of  trading  on  tha 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  Hi 
lordship  proceeded  to  take  a  retre 
spective  view  of  the  situation  of  thi 
country,  at  the  commencement  c 
negotiation.  With  a  colonial  tet 
ritory  of  an  immense  extent,  w 
had,  in  the  very  conquests  achieve 
by  our  arms,  the  means  of  perpe 
tuating  our  victories  ;  from  th 
West  Indies,  the  produce  of  wliic 
amounted  to  two  millions  annuall) 
a  considerable  revenue  had  arisei 
which  Was  now  lost;  by  our  nav; 
superiority,  we  had  controuled  th 
movements  of  the  French  fleets 
they  were  now  at  liberty  to  steer  fc 
the  West-Indies,  and  we  were  ur 
der  the  necessity  of  sending  fleets  t 
watch  them.  We  were yn  poisessio 
'  of  resources,  adequate  to  the  prost 
cution  of  the  war,  and  held  in  or 
hands  the  means  of  extorting  a  jus 
and  reasonable  peace ;  instead  ( 
improving  these  advantages,  we  ha 
resigned  to  France  the  prepondei 
mice  of  power  on  the  continent 
established  her  sway  dn  Italy,  an 
annexed  to  her  important  possession 
in  India.  Even  our  right  of'  sovt 
reign fy  in  India  was  no  longer  n 
cognized.  It  had  been  suggests 
that  this  right  was  guaranteed  by  tl 
silence  of  the  definitive  treaty; 
mode  of  argument,  which  appeare 
equally  strange  and  singular.  H 
lordship  affirmed,  that  the  sov« 
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dgnty  of  the  Cape  was  necessary 
»'the  safety  of  our  territories  in  In- 
ia :  he  instanced  the  war  with 
ippoo  Sultaun,  when  a  corvette 
ad  been  sent  to  the  Cape*  from 
hence  fresh  troops  were  imrne- 
iately  dispatched  ;  who  landed, 
larched,  and  co- operated  at  the 
ege  of  Serin gapat am.  By  ceding 
le  Cape  to  Holland  we  had  ceded  it 
(  France.  The  town  and  port  of 
ochin  had  also  been  surrendered 
Holland,  and  virtually  to  France. 

1  the  West  Indies  we  had  restored 
-  France  Martinique  and  Tobago, 
id  facilitated  the  recovery  of  St. 
omingo.  France  was  also  mistress 
■  Louisiana,  and  in  reality  of 
orida ;  which  could  not,  from  its 
cinity  to  Louisiana,  remain  sub- 
ct  to  Spain.  France  possessed  the 
?y  of  Mexico,  which  she  might 
iter  at  any  period.  If  we  turned 
theMediterranean  his  lordship  said, 
would  be  impossible  to  send  there 
single  ship  without  the  permission 
f  France  :  we  were  stripped  of 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  even  of  the 
'and  of  Elba  :  we  were  excluded 
am  Leghorn,  and  deprived  of  the 
eans  of  maintaining  a  fleet  in 
at  sea.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
>uld  no  longer  open  to  ns  his  ports. 
Is  lordship  observed,  that  the  vie- 
ry  obtained  by  lord  Nelson  at 
boukir,  was  to  be  attributed  to 
e  assistance  rendered  by  the  king 
Naples.  In  return  for  these 
rvices,  the  British  government  had 
ipulated,  that  the  French  republic 
lonld  evacuate  his  dominions, 
ithout  stipulating  that  they  should 
)t  return  to  them.  His  -lordship 
Ided,  that  whatever  the  valour  of 
£  British  navy  had  won,  the  inca- 
icity  of  a  British  ministry  had  lost, 
e  would  ask,  whether  the  ad  ran¬ 
ges  of  such  a  peace,  preponderated 
fer  the  disadvantages  of  the  war  ? 
he  advantages  naturally  expected 
om  peace,  were  the  extension  of 
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commerce,  the  establishment  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  the  security  from  hostilities. 
He  had  already  proved,  that  our 
commerce  had  suffered  diminution 
by  the  peace:  with  regard  to  eco- 
nomy  he  maintained,  that  to  hus¬ 
band  our  revenue,  we  must  protect 
it  :  and  with  this  view,  he  urged 
the  expediency  of  keeping  a  consi¬ 
derable  naval  and  military  force  in 
constant  discipline.  With  respect 
to  security,  he  averred,  that  no 
man  was  more  anxious  than  himself 
for  the  long  suspension  of  hostilities. 
If  the  war  was  renewed,  it  would 
be  renewed  with  every  possible  dis¬ 
advantage  )  scarcely  in  three  glori¬ 
ous  campaigns  could  we  expect  to 
regain  by  the  sword,  what  we  had 
ceded  by  the  pen.  Elis  lordship  then 
adverted  to  the  right  of  the  British 
flag,  to  the  navigation  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Seas  ■  and  to  the  claims  of 
France  and  Holland  to  a  free  and 
independent  trade.  He  deprecated 
the  consequences  of  a  war  in  India, 
at  a  time  when  the  East -India  di¬ 
rectors  had  acknowledged,  that  the 
company  was  too  poor  to  instruct 
their  own  servants  in  the  rudiments 
of  their  business.  His  lordship  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving,  that  an  humble 
address  should  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  which  duly  acknowledging 
his  majesty’s  prerogative  to  make 
peace  or  war,  should  suggest  the 
dangerous  situation  in  which  the 
country  was  left  by  the  late  treaty  5 
should  testify  its  zeal  to  support  his 
majesty  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
commercial  rights  of  the  British 
empire  :  should  express  its  solicitude 
for  a  system  of  economy,  as  far  as 
was  compatible  with  a  naval  and 
military  force  adequate  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  country :  and  finally 
recommend  to  his  majesty,  to  ar¬ 
range,  by  amicable  adjustment, 
those  points  which  were  left  un¬ 
settled  by  the  definitive  treaty. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  reprobated 

U  2r  the 
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the  motion  as  calculated  to  excite 
suspicion  and  distrust  in  the  countiy. 
He  hoped,  that  now  the  sword  was 
restored  to  its  scabbard,  it  would 
not  again  be  unsheathed  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  station  in  the  Mecli-J 
terranaan.  He  suggested  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  all  the  words,  after  humble 
address,”  in  the  address. 

Lord  Pelham  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  nature  of  the  motion 
submitted  to  the  house.  From  the 
noble  lord’s  speech  he  had  collected, 
that  in  one  point  of  view  he  was 
against  concluding  any  treaties  at 
all  i  and  in  another,  that  the  mode 
of  negotiation  was  the  particular 
subject  of  his  censure.  For  himself, 
he  conceived  the  true  question  to 
be,  how  far  the  definitive  treaty 
was,  or  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
preliminaries?  but,  in  the  course 
of  that  discussion,  it  had  appeared 
that  the  noble  lord  avowed  himself 
an  enemy  to  the  peace. 

Lord  Grenville  explained  :  he 
averred  that  the  address  which  he 
had  moved,  contained  not  a  single 
sentence  susceptible  of  that  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Lord  Pelham  rejoined.  He  re¬ 
pelled  the  assertion  of  lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  that  whatever  was  ceded  to 
other  countries,  was  in  fact  ceded^ 
to  France.  On  the  subject  of 
Malta,  he  insisted  that  the  guaran¬ 
teeing  powers  had  a  strong  interest 
in  its  independence.  He  contended 
that  whatever  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances  appeared  as  to  Portugal  were 
unavoidable.  With  respect  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  he  admitted  that 
-  jtiis  exclusion  from  the  stadtholderate 
was  a  subject  for  serious  regret  :  but 
Jie  reminded  his  Lordship  that  the 
war  was  undertaken  by  this  country 
to  defend  the  dominions  of  that 
prince.  Opposing  his  lordship’s  ar¬ 
guments,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
oppose  his  address  j  and  would  pro¬ 
pose  to  substitute  for.  it,  an  address 
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which  he  would  read  as  part  of  hi 
speech,  and  which  went  farthe 
than  the  noble  duke’s  amendment. 

Lord  Mulgrave  pledged  himse 
to  support  his  lordship’s  motioi 
The  peace,  though  certainly  not  at 
solutely  unexceptionable,  was  m; 
nifestly  preferable  to  the  con  tint 
Ance  ot  the  war.  With  regard  i 
the  island  of  Malta,  it  was  imprej 
nable ;  and  had  resistance  bee 
made,  in  i/Q8,  might  have  deih 
the  efforts  of  its  foes.  Admittir 
that  there  was  some  difference  b 
tween  the  Cisalpine  republic  und 
the  influence  of  France,  and  t) 
Italian  republic  under  the  contro 
of  the  first  consul,  was  the  d: 
ference  such  as  would  justify  t 
renewal  of  war  ?  With  regard 
the  prince  of  Orange,  he  woe 
ask,  whether  this  country  had  n 
done  all  it  had  been  pledged  to 
for  a  prince  whose  misfort  unes  we 
to  be  traced,  as  much  to  his  defen 
of  his  own  rights,  as  those  of  Gre: 
Britain  ?  He  contended  that  t 
non-renewal  of  treaties,  by 
means  militated  against  our  exerc 
of  sovereignty  in  India.  He  £ 
prehen  ded  no  danger  from  t 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  Franc 
New  Orleans  being  destitute  of  a 
harbour,  and  the  country  betwe 
Mexico  and  Louisiana  impractr 
ble.  After  all  the  renunciatic 
on  our  part,  we  still  retained  1 
considerable  acquisitions  of  Cey 
and  Trinidad  in  the  East  and  W 
Indies.  He  contemplated  the  st 
of  St.  Domingo  with  alarm;  wl 
ther  Buonaparte  subdued  or  cod 
liated  Toussaint,  the  result  wc 
be  equally  unfavourable  to  the  f 
tish  interest  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
was  obvious  that  a  numerous  bit 
army  must  be  retained  in  the  s 
vice  of  the  state,  as  Europt 
troops  would  be  unequal  to 
perils  and  fatigues  of  such  a  stat 

as  St.  Domingo.  It  was  equ; 
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bvious,  (hat  this  circumstance 
rould  tend  to  a  proportionate  mili- 
ir y  establishment  in  our  islands. 
Vith  respect  to  the  renewal  of  war, 
i  consequence  of  the  renewal  of 
eaties  j  it  reminded  him  of  the 
ishman  in  one  of  our  comedies, 
ho,  wishing  to  pick  a .  quarrel, 
iys  to  a  gentleman  he  happens  to 
eet,  “  Well,  Sir,  what  is  your 
>inion?”  to  which  the  gentleman 
plies,  “  Sir,  X  have  formed  no 
)inion ;  I  was  merely  thinking.” 
Oh,  Sir,”  rejoins  the  Irishman, 
you  may  think  a  contradiction,  as 
well  as  utter  it ;  and  a  contradic¬ 
tion  is  an  insult,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  as  pretty  a  quarrel  as  I  should 
desire.”  Thus,  if  the  French  go- 
:rnment,  notwithstanding  their  si¬ 
nce,  dare  to  think  differently,  we 
List,  according  to  certain  despe- 
te  doctrines,  proceed  fo  a  down- 
£ht  quarrel,  and  repiunge  into  the 
iamities  of  war. 

Lord  Auckland,  in  reply  to  lord 
renville,  stated,  that  from  an  at- 
ntive  perusal  of  the  works  of  the 
iblicists,  he  had  corrected  in  his 
m  mind  an  error  still  prevalent, 
at  .  all  treaties  between  nations 
s  annulled  by  War  ;  and  to  be  re- 
forced,  must  be  specially  renew- 
,  on  the  return  of  peace.  It  was 
ie  that  treaties,  in  the  nature  of 
mpacts  and  concessions,  the  en- 
>7ment  of  which  has  been  inter- 
pted  by  the  war,  are  thereby  ren- 
red  null  j  but  compacts  which 
ire  not  impeded  by  the  course 
d  effect  of  hostilities,  such  as  the 
i;hts  ot  a  fishery  on  the  coasts  of 
-her  of  the  belligerent  powers  j 
e  stipulated  right  of  cutting  log- 
i°d,  in  a  particular  district ;  com¬ 
ets  of  this  nature  were  certainly 
't  affected  by  war.  There  were 
>o  circumstances  which  might  au- 
orize  the  dissolution  of  treaties, 
thout  any  rupture  between  the 
rties.  On  the  late  revolution  in 
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Holland,  the  antecedent  treaties- 
subsisting  between  us,  would  have 
been  dissolved  although  no  hostili¬ 
ties  had  ensued,  by  her  incapacity 
to  maintain  the  relations  to  which 
those  treaties  were  meant  to  apply  : 
it  had,  therefore,  been  well  ob¬ 
served  by  Vhttel  and  other- writers, 
that  treaties  cease,  whenever  an 
essential  alteration  in  either  6f  the 
contracting  parties  takes  place.  He 
applied  this  doctrine  to  Savoy, 
Switzerland,  and  other  countries, 
the  temporary  victims  of  the  French 
revolution.  His  lorddiip  admitted 
that  the  definitive  treaty  contained 
not  a  single  provision,  direct  or 
indirect,  for  the  renewal  of  treaties 
which  had  subsisted  previous  to  the 
war  ;  but  it  was  not  true,  that  by 
the  non-rene\Val  of  our  treaties  with 
Holland  the  vessels  of  that  repub¬ 
lic  would  be  exonerated  from  the. 
antient  practice  of  striking  their  flag 
to  British  ships  of  war,  in  the  British 
seas  :  that  practice  had  existed  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  treaty  of  1782.  or 
even  of  the  treaty  of  Breda  in  10(57, 
which  were  onlytecognitionsof a  pre¬ 
admitted  claim.  The  same  remark 
was  applicable  to  the  sixth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1/64,  by  which 
the  states  general  promised  not  to 
obstruct  the  navigation  of  British 
subjects  in  the  eastern  seas.  That 
article  was  no  new  grant,  but  an 
acknowledgment  of  an  antient 
right,  and  simply  intended  as  a 
notification  to  our  merchants  that 
they  would  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right.  That  cur 
commercial  treaties  with  Spain 
were  lost,  was  true,  but  it  was  no 
less  true  that  those  treaties  had  vir¬ 
tually  expired  previous  to  the  war  ; 
the  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo  to 
France,  could  neither  have  been 
prevented  or  remedied  by  the  re¬ 
newal  of  former  treaties.  It  had 
be$n  intimated  by  some,  that  by 
U  3  the 
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the  n6n -renewal  of  the  treaty  of 
378$,  our  right  to  cut  logwood 
might  be  disputed  ;  but  those  he 
would  remind  of  the  principle 
already  explained,  that  treaties^  the 
exercise  of  which  was  not  impeded 
bv  war.  were  re-established  with 
peace.  With  respect  to  France  his 
lordship  acknowledged  that  the 
commercial  treaty  of  1780  had  ex¬ 
pired,  but  not  till  it  had  reached  the 
natural  seta  of  decay  ;  nor  should 
he  feel  solicit ude  for  its  resuscita¬ 
tion,  unless  our  negotiator  at 
Amiens  could  have  proved  that  the 
French  manufacturers  were  able,  in 
1802,  to  resume  the  competition  to 
which  they  wcrp  unequal  in  178O', 
under  the  existing  taritF,  unless  we 
also  would  have  sacrificed  the  ad¬ 
ditional  wine  duties  which  produced 
above  a  million  sterling.  He  had 
the  deepest  conviction  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  comroer^al  treaties,  and 
he  appealed  to  the  recollection  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham* 
Staffordshire,  Lincolnshire,  York¬ 
shire,  and  Paisley,  who  during 
six  years  had  experienced  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  the  commercial  treaties. 
His  lordship  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  the  great  and  venerable  mass 
of  treaties  which  had  long  consti¬ 
tuted  the  title  deeds  of  nations  was 
utterly  gone  j  but  this  event  was 
independent  of  omission  in  the  de¬ 
finitive  articles,  it  was  caused  by 
the  fate  of  war,  and  by  the  tide  of 
revolutions  which  had  swept  away 
the  old  order  of  things  in  Europe. 
He  thought  the  French  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  right  in  objecting  to  the  re¬ 
newal  of  treaties  irreconcileable  with 
th  present  state  of  Europe.  His 
lordship  proceeded  to  observe,  that 
doubts  had  arisen  how  far  our  in¬ 
terests  in  India  might  be  affected 
by  the  non- renewal  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  1787.  With  regard  to  our 
sovereignty  in  India,  it  had  been 
required  in  war.,  forced  On  us  by 


the  violent  aggression  of  Suraj; 
Dowlah,  at  that  time  the  effect! 

sovereign  of  Bengal.  It  had  bei 
confirmed  and  extended  by  subs 
quent  treaties,  recognized  by  all  i 
powers  of  Europe  and  India  w. 
have  accepted  privileges  from  us,ai 
finally  established  by  the  undistui 
ed  possession  of  forty  years  :  in 
word,  few  of  their  lordships  had 
better  title  to  produce  to  their  o^ 
estates.  All  this  was  acknowledg: 
but  still  it  had  been  suggest* 
that  the  French  East  India  coi 
pony  might  revive  those  pret( 
sions,  which  by  the  convention 
3787  had  been  disclaimed.  Tot 
his  lordship  would  answer,  t] 
France  was  bound  by  the  law 
nations  in  India  and  elsewher 
and  by  'that  law,  was  pledged 
resume  the  situation  she  had  ma 
tained  previous  to  the  war.  1 
lordship  reverted  to  the  diploma 
transaction  of  178(5,  in  which  hi 
self  had  been  engaged,  He  stat 
that  in  consequence  of  a  refusal 
the  part  of  the  French  compar 
servants,  to  acknowledge  our  so 
rcignty,  colonel  Cathcart  had  b< 
deputed  by  the  Bengal  governm 
to  the  French  chief  governor, 
vicomte  de  Souillac  at  Mauritii 
that  an  amicable  adjustment  1 
been  entered  into  by  them,  wh 
was  brought  by  colonel  Cathcarl 
Europe,  but  that  the  instrum 
was  deemed  inadmissible  by  hte  1 
jesty’s  government,  and  disdain 
by  lord  Auckland  at  Paris,  v 
stated  to  the  comte  de  Me 
morin,  that  the  only  basis  of 
convention  proposed  must  be 
undisputed  sovereignty  of  Grt 
Britain  in  India.  His  lordship 
ded,  such  had  been  his  tenaci 
adherence  to  this  principle,  that 
refused  to  insert  any  stipulati 
relative  to  the  duties  payable 
French  vessels  in  India,  lest  s' 
admissions  should  seen*  to  iI1J 
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any  derogation  from  our  rights  of 
sovereignty  j  he  had  ah  so  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  French  minister,  a 
copy  of  the  letter  prepared  by  the 
Doard  of  controul  in  England,,  (the 
production  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Dundas)  destined  for  the  supreme 
government  of  Bengal,  which  un¬ 
equivocally  asserted  the  sovereignly 
pf  Great-Briiain  in  India,  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  French  subjects  as  ha¬ 
ving  no  existence  there  but  as  in¬ 
habitants  of  factories,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trade,  subject  to  all  the  re¬ 
strictions  which  we  might  impose. 
I'lie  convention  thus  construcied, 
had  ever  after  regulated  French  com¬ 
merce  in  India.  The  non-renewal 
of  it  would,  were  we  disposed  to 
enforce  it,  imply  a  renunciation  on 
the  part  of  France  of  the  privileges 
which  it  had  secured  to,  her :  to 
us  it  could  not  be  prejudicial.  If 
it  were  said  that  France  might 
revive  antiquated  claims  in  India, 
it  was  equally  probable  that  she 
should  claim  Gibraltar  or  J  amaica,  or 
the  tree  navigation  of  the  Thames  ; 
but  he  trusted,  that  France  would 
maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  with  other  states.  We  are 
prepared,  continued  the  noble  lord, 
to  resist  and  repel  real  injury,  and 
the  united  kingdom,  (in  that  w  ord 
alone  we  are  indemnified  for  a 
great  proportion  of  the  expenses 
ot  the  war)  will  remain  happy, 
pre-eminent,  and  unassailable,  as 
long  as  she  shall  remain  true  to 
herself,  her  sovereign,  and  her  con¬ 
stitution. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that 
if  parliament  could  have  received 
in  silence  the  communication  of  the 
definitive  treaty,  without  being 
supposed  to  give  the  sanction  of  its 
approbation,  he  would  have  been 
glad  that  public  discussion  should  be 
avoided  ;  but  at  the  present  alarm¬ 
ing  crisis,  it  was  the  duty  of  par¬ 
liament,  not  only  to  expose  the 
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errors  of  the  definitive  treaty,  but 
to  point  out,  and  if  possible  avert, 
the  dangers  with  which  it  was 
pregnant.  With  tile  highest  re¬ 
spect  for  the  virtues  of  those  who 
composed  the  present  administration, 
his  lordship  confessed  that  he  had. 
never  confided  in  their  talents  or  ex¬ 
perience.  The  moment  they  had 
taken  the  helm  they  had  pressed  into 
their  service  a  noble  lord,  beloved 
indeed,  but  ill  fitted  for  the  invi¬ 
dious  task  of  coping  with  men  old 
in  craft,  adepts  in  duplicity,  re¬ 
gardless  of  principle,  and  unprac¬ 
tised  in  virtue.  Under  nesrotiators 

o 

so  unequal,  some  disadvantages  were 
inevitable,  yet  the  preliminary  ar¬ 
ticles  which  disappointed  even  the 
least  sanguine,  and  which  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  none,  were  welcomed  by 
all.  It  had  been  hoped  that-  some 
articles  relative  to  our  allies,  and 
involving  our  own  national  honour 
would  be  altered  ;  but  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  instead  of  realizing  had 
annihilated  these  hopes,  concession 
was  heaped  on  concession,  disgrace 
added  to  disgrace 5  by  omitting  to  re¬ 
new  former  treaties,  ministers  had 
unadjusted  all  former  adjusted  dis¬ 
putes,  and  without  the  customary 
acknowledgment  of  our  rights,  had 
left  us  to  the  houour  and  justice 
of  France.  So  mysterious,  his  lord- 
ship  observed,  had  been  this  part  of 
their  conduct  that  it  was  difficult 
tp  understand  whether  they  sought 
this  omission,  or  were  betrayed  into 
it.  The  country  was  entitled  to 
know  the  truth,  and  his  lordsfiip 
challenged  the  ministry  to  avow-  it. 
It  was  palpable  that  a  deliberate  re¬ 
fusal  to  renew  a  treaty,  admitted 
but  of  one  construction,  that  the 
treaty  was  abrogated  $  if  the  refusal 
had  come  from  France,  the  stability 
of  the  peace  was  on  a  different 
footing :  all  former  disputes  were  let 
loose.  With  regard  to  the  loss  of  the 
gum  trade,  to  which  lord  Grenville 
U  4  seemed 
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seemed  to  apprehend  in:  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  non-renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  1/83,  his  iordsjfp  stated, 
that  Great-Britain  having  ceded  to 
,  France  the  river  Senegal,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  ■  English  should 
have  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
a  trade  for  gum,  &c.  this  reser¬ 
vation  was  manifestly  inseparable 
from  the  cession,  and  then  by 
the  present  treaty,  the  liver  Se¬ 
negal  was  restored  to  France.  Still, 
his  lordship  observed,  the  arguments 
and  the  conduct  of  ministers  had 
left  the  matter  in  dispute.  His 
lordship  concluded  with  vindicating 
lord  Grenville’s  motion,  as  the  only 
possible  corrective  of  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  those  ministers,  who  had 
pledged  the  country  to  a  peace 
which  consulted  neither  its  honour 
nor  safety. 

Lord  Westmoreland  reprobated, 
the  noble  earl’s  speech,  as  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  discontent  :  the  no¬ 
ble  lord  must  not  be  surprised  if  he 
was  reminded  of  some  arguments  of 
his  own  which  he  appeared  to  have 
forgotten.  The  change  of  sentiment 
which  he  (lord  Westmoreland)  had 
witnessed  was  no  less  extraordinary 
than  the  metamorphosis  related  by 
Swift,  in  which  the  maids  of  ho¬ 
nour  chanced  to  become  officers  of 
the  guards,  and  die  officers  of  the 
guards  maids  of  honour,  ft  was 
observable,  that  among  the  new 
maids  of  honour,  the  ci-devant  pro¬ 
fligates  became  prudes,  and  among 
the  pseudo-damsels,  now  military 
beaux,  those  who  had  been  most 
modest  became  most  dissipated. 
His  lordship  vindicated  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty,  alleging  that  there  ex¬ 


isted  cogent  reasons  against  renew-. 


ing  the  commercial  treaties  with 
France  and  other  countries.  Would 
it  be  wise  to  treat  with  Spain  or 
Holland  through  the  medium  of 
France  ?  The  treaty  of  1787  had 
be$q  merely  a  correction  of  that 


of  1783  :  if  we  had  gained  little  l 
the  war,  be  begged  noble  lords  ' 
compare  this  negative  advantage  wit 
what  the  other  states  of  Europe  hr 
lost.  At  the  head  of  our  affair 
his  lordship  said,  was  a  great  ar 
able  statesman,  and  such  a  m£ 
in  every  country,  or  in  only  anotli 
country  cf  Europe,  would  have  pr 
vented  all  the  differences  which  In 
given  rise  to  the  present  discussio 
With  respect  to  the  appointment 
Buonaparte  to  the  presidency  of  1 1 
Italian  republic,  hewould  ask  wh 
ther  any  accession  of  power  bad  a 
crued  frorq  that  act  to  Franci 
With  regard  to  the  isle  of  Elba, 
what  importance  was  it,  whether 
belonged  to  France  or  the  king 
Etruria  ?  The  occupation  of  Lou 
siana  by  the  French,  would  prob 
bly  awaken  the  jealousy  rather  ths 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Amer 
can  States,  and  dispose  them  to  cult 
vate  more  sedulously  our  alliani 
and  friendship.  Lord  Westmor 
land  insisted  that  these  alteratioi 
were  not  of  importance  to  justi 
ministers  in  renewing  war,  and  1 
added,  there  existed  another  reasc 
which  made  it  their  duty  to  coi 
elude  peace :  namely,  that  pe2< 
was  unanimously  wished  for  by  tl 
people. 

Lord  Ellenborough  animadver 
ed  with  some  severity  on  lord  Grei 
ville’s  complaint,  that  ministers hr 
not  chosen  prematurely  to  ope 
t  heir  defence  of  the  definitive  treat; 
His  lordship  felt  surprize,  that  tfc 
non-renewal  of  treaties  should  ha' 
been  urged  as  a  serious  objection  t 
the  definitive  treaty.  To  what  pu] 
pose  was  solemn  nonsense  to  t 
revived  ?  Were  not  these  treatie 
replete  with  articles  wholly  inap 
piicable  to  the  present  political  stat 
of  Europe?  For  himself,  he  coul 
as  well  think  of  the  revival  cf  th 
condition  of  mankind  in  some  ver 
■  remote  period,  as  of  the  antien 

treatie 
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;atics  which  had  become  inappli-  His  lordship  voted  for  the  amena¬ 
ble  -and  obsolete.  Our  sovereignty  ment. 

India,  his  lordship  said,  rested  Lord  Clifton  (earl  Darnley) 
the  rights  of  conquest  in  legi-  stated  the  grounds  on  which,  after 
nate  war,  upon  thevrepeated  re-  having  given  an  unqualified  vote  of 
gnition  of  ail  the  powers  of  Eu-  approbation  to  the  preliminary,  he 
3e,  and  on  the  best  rights  cf  ail,  felt  himself  obliged  to  with-hold  his 
ssession.  His  lordship,  in  a  rapid  vote  from  the  definitive  treaty.  Of 
itome  of  our  history  in  India,  ob-  the  former  he  had  thought,  with 
yed,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  many  others,  that  our  concessions 
iwannee  was  a  foolish  thing,  amounted  to  all  but  humiliation  ; 
>ugh  he  honoured  the  gallantry  but  he  had  hoped  with  them,  that 
b  ability  of  lord  Clive.  Heap-  the  offensive  articles  would  be  ren- 
wed  of  the  arrangement  respect-  dered  less  exceptionable  by  the  de- 

>  Malta,  and  thought  the  cession  finitive  treaty.  He  had  expected 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  sub-  that  the  money  due  on  account  of 
t  of  felicitation  rather  than  of  prisoners  should  be  paid,  that  the 
>ret;  He  stated  that  the  charge  emperor  of  Russia  should  pledge 
which  it  must  have  been  retain-  himself  for  the  independence  of 

was  enormous,  that  England  Malta,  and  that  a  specific  indcmni- 
i!d  not  send  thither  a  fobgle  hcation  should  be  made  to  the  prince 
sldron  of  coals  without  the  ex-  of  Orange:  on  the  contrary,  he 
ise  of  26 1.  JOs.,  and  it  Was  no-  found  the  treaty  essentially  different, 
ious,  that  when  the  Dutch  were  and  in  every  respect  to  the  disadvan- 
mtting  to  this  country,  in  the  tage  of  jhis  country.  On  the  subject 
son  of  scarcity,  a  scanty  supply  Gf  Malta  it  was  "allowed  that  the 
grain,  the  English  government  most  desirable  arrangement  would 
he  Cape  had  to  procure  rice  and  have  been  the  cession  of  Malta  in 
er  provisions  from  India,  and  full  sovereignty  to  Great-Britain ; 
s  even  obliged  to  send  home  for  the  next,  if  that  wrere  unattainable* 
supply  of  biscuit,  not  for  our  its  independence  of  France— in  both 
3ps,  but  for  the  Dutch  them-  these  objects  we  had  failed.  The 
'es‘  Much  had  been  said  of  the  noble  lord  proceeded  to  the  neglect 
e  navigation  of  the  Indian  seas  :  of  Portugal.  He  concluded  with 
la  single  British  ship  been  stop-  observing,  that  though  lord  Gren- 
I  in  those  seas?  For  the  paltry  ville’s  address  contained  many  in- 
rotative  of  lowering  the  Dutch  controvertibe  truths,  it  contained 

>  F  he  thought  there  was  little  also  some  unnecessary  censures  on  1 
gnanimity  in  exacting  of  the  the  ministers  ;  he  should  therefore 
^sr  more  than  was  required  of  decline  voting  for  either  of  the  nro- 

’ stronger  power.  His  lordship  positions  before  the  house, 
leved  that  Portugal  was  grateful  The  earl  of  Rosslyn  objected  to 
the  services  rendered  her  by  the  what  had  dropt  from"  lord  Ellenbo- 
tnitive  treaty.  Finally,  his  lord-  rough  respecting  the  honours  due 
3  reprobated  lord  Grenville’s  ad-  to  the  British  hag  :  he  contended 
~s as  insidious  and  u  mv  arrant  a-  that  this  homage  was  neither  puerile 
’  ,3t  Insinuated  more  than  it  avow-  nor  absurd,  but  an  important  right 
it  had  been  more  manly  to  have  which  implied  our  dominion  of  the 
''Cd  a  direct  address  for  the  di-s-  sea,  and  which  animated  the  spirit 
sal  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  of  the  British  seamen  in  the  cause 

'  -'■  ■  ■  •  '•  •  “  ■'  -  -  of 
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of  his  country.  The  claim  was  not 
of  modern  date,  nor  was  it  confined 
to  the  Dutch  ;  we  werje  entitled  to  it 
from  all  nations  in  tltk  British  seas. 
His  lordship  considered  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  as  inadequate  to  our 
successes  j  sensible,  however,  of  the 
necessity  of  supporting  his  majesty 
in  the  engagements  he  had  termed, 
and  conscious  of  the  impropriety 
of  certain  expressions  in  lord  Gren¬ 
ville’s  address,  his  lordship  said  he 
must,  for  the  first  time,  vote  against 
him,  and  in  favour  of  lord  Pelham’s 
amendment. 

The  lord  chancellor,  in  a  copious 
and  argumentative  vindication  of 
the  treaty,  maintained  that  the 
peace  should  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  on  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
relative  situation  of  Great-Britain, 
of  France,  and  of  all  Europe.  His 
lordship  considered  the  objections  to 
the  treaty  under  two  heads  :  varia¬ 
tions  and  omissions— of  these  the 
latter  were  most  numerous,  and  the 
most  important  was  the  non-renewal 
of  treaties.  Fie  could  not  concur 
with  lord  Ellenborough  in  thinking 
that  treaties  were  frivolous  or  futile, 
though  he  agreed  with  him,  that  the 
omissions  complained  of,  had  arisen 
from  the  convulsive  change  which 
had  agitated  Europe  :  he  contended 
that  no  important  right  had  been 
abandoned,  and  recapitulated  the 
arguments  of  lord -Auckland,  on  the 
security  of  our  sovereignty  in  India. 
To  the  prince  of  Orange,  his  lord- 
ship  doubted  not  that  an  adequate 
compensation  would  be  secured, 
agreeably  to  the  eighteenth  article  of 
the  definitive  treaty.  In  a  previous 
debate  it  had  been  mentioned  by  a 
noble  earl  (lord Carlisle),  that  a  gua-k 
rantee  was  privately  executed,  (on 
the  day  when  the  four  contracting 
powers  signed  the  definitive  treaty) 
between  the  ambassador  of  Holland 
and  the  plenipotentiary  of  France, 
exonerating  the  farmer  power  from 


all  claims  of  indemnification  b 
no  convention  of  this  nature  prival 
iy.  executed,  could  absolve  Fran 
and  Holland  from  their  engagemei 
to  Spain  and  Great-Britain.  I 
lordship  combated  the  opinion  tl 
the  retention  of  the  Cape  was 
object  of  importance  to  the  East  I 
dia  Company  ;  he  apprehended 
danger  from  its  restoration  to  H 
land,  under  whose  dominion  it  1 
remained  so  long  without  detrim: 
to  our  interests.  He  denied  t 
our  rights  in  the  bay  of  Hondui 
or  the  river  Senegal,  were  afiec 
by  the  non-renewal  of  treaties.  ] 
lordship  could  not  regard  the  ri 
of  the  Bag  as  of  a  trivial  nature, 
lord  Ellenborough  considered 
but  he  could  easily  account  for 
omission  in  the  definitive  trea 
the  right  of  the  British  Bag,  so  1 
recognised  by  Holland,  had  b 
pertinaciously  resisted  by  Fra 
and  Spain.  In  considering  the 
nations  between  the  prelim: 
ries  and  the  definitive  treaty, 
lordship  remarked,  that  the  art 
w  hich  stipulates,  that  the  territc 
of  her  most  faithful  majesty  slw 
be  preserved  entire,  implied  < 
the  restitution  of  any  territory 
tained  from  Portugal  by  force 
arms.  The  settlement  of  the  li 
of  Guiana  between  the  French 
Portuguese wras  the  arrangement 
prior  treaty}  that  of  Badajos,  anc 
domestic  territory  ceded  by  Port 
to  Spain,  was  unproductive  of 
thing  but  disputes  between  the 
countries.  His  lordship  contei 
that  the  independence  of  Malta 
secured,  and  that  there  existet 
reasonable  presumption  of  the 
dominance  of  French  influent 
that  island ;  the  restoratior 
Egypt  to  the  Porte  had  been 
formed  previous  to  the  cessatic 
hostilities..  His  lordship  menti 
the  late  ministers  with  great  res 
acknowledging  that  their  vigr 
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xertions  had  principally  contributed 
>  the  splendid  achievements  of  lord 
kelson  in  Egypt  and  Denmark.  His 
jrdship  closed  with  an  examination 
f  the  address  itself :  he  adverted  to 
bte observation  of  lord  Ellenborough, 
rat  it  would  have  been  more  manly 
nd  dignified  to  have  brought  for- 
/ard  a  direct  address  to  his  majesty, 
ecommending  the  dismissal  of  his 
resent  ministers.  His  lordship 
maintained  that  his  noble  friend’s 
ddress  was  in  fact  an  address  of  cen- 
ure  and  removal. 

Earl  Camden  said,  that  though 
e approved  neither  the  prelimina- 
ies,  nor  the  definitive,  yet,  as  the 
ountry  panted  for  peace,  and  his 
majesty  was  bound  to  fulfil  his  en- 
;agements,  he  should,  though  un¬ 
willing  to  vote  against  his  noble 
riend  (lord  Grenville)  support  the 
mendment. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  said,  that 
tot  having  been  present  at  the  dis- 
aission  of  the  preliminary  treaty, 
his  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had 
injoyed  of  delivering  his  sentiments, 
fo  many  of  lord  Grenville’s  argu- 
nents,  he  could  not  but  yield  com¬ 
pete  conviction  3  he  meant  not  to 
tate  that  he  approved  of  the  con- 
luct  of  the  war,  he  reprobated  the 
ubsidiary  system,  which  had  been 
njudiciously  applied.-  He  censur¬ 
ed  the  tardiness  with  which  military 
dans  had  been  carried  into  execu- 
:  on;  but  exclusive  of  the  omissions 
n  the  definitive  treaty,  his  grace 
'ontended,  that  a  moment  of  all 
others  unfavourable  for  negociation 
tad  heen  chosen.  It  was  not  to  the 
lonour  of  this  country  to  offer  peace 
Hien  menaced  with  invasion  3  it 
^as  little  consonant  to  the  spirit  of 
i  great  nation,  which  single  handed 
bad  warred  with  glory  in  all  quarters 
af  the  globe.  The  negotiations  were 
begun  and  concluded  in  an  inauspi¬ 
cious  hour.  His  grace  admitted 
that  the  ministers  had  acted  from 
purest  motives  j  he  exhorted 


them  to  vigilance,  activity,  and  eco¬ 
nomy,  not  the  petty  economy  which 
was  degrading  and  useless,  but  the 
wise  and  comprehensive  economy 
which  was  consistent  with  power 
and  security.  His  grace  pledged 
his  good  will  to  the  present  minis¬ 
ters,  and  regretted  that  he  could  not 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

Lord  Hobart  said,  that  though  his 
grace,  who  had  not  been  present  at 
the  discussion  of  the  preliminaries, 
might  be  at  liberty  with  regard  to 
the  definitive  treaty,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  on  what  principle 
those  who  had  supported  the  one, 
could  objrct  to  the  other.  The  no¬ 
ble  duke  had  condemned  the  peace, 
because  it  was  negotiated  at  an  im¬ 
proper  period ;  he  censured  the 
adoption  of  a  new  system  in  those 
circumstances  :  but  lord  Hobart 
would  appeal  to  lord  Grenville  whe¬ 
ther  any  change  of  system  had  taken 
place.  It  had  been  repeatedly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  late  administration, 
that  the  question  of  peace  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  question  of  terms;  the 
present  administration  had  declined 
negotiation  only  till  the  French  were 
expelled  from  Egypt,  and  when  far 
from  having  any  serious  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  invasion,  this  country  was 
flushed  with  success.  Lord  Ho¬ 
bart  added,  that  solicitude  for  peace 

was  so  universal,  that  delay  would 

✓ 

inevitably  have  produced  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  petitions  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  which  would  certainly 
have  retarded  or  perplexed  the  ne¬ 
gotiation.  Lord  Hobart  then  re¬ 
plied  to  the  arguments  of  lord 
Grenville  respecting  the  Cape,  that 
its  expense  was  enormous,  and  its 
revenue  inadequate  to  its  civil  esta¬ 
blishment,  that  it  afforded  no  eligi¬ 
ble  station  for  ships,  was  almost 
destitute  of  fire  wood,  and  scantily 
supplied  with  the  first  articles  of 
convenience  and  refreshment.  His 
lordship  maintained,  that  no  an¬ 
noyance  to  our  trade  was  to  be  ap- 
'  prehended. 
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prehended,  as  vessels  on  their  voyage 
to  Europe  from  China  and  India,  at 
the  proper  season,  were  able  to^ake 
so  wide  a  circuit  as  to  be  safe  irom 
crujzers,  and  even  vessels  that  had 
to  double  the  Cape  during  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  season,  might  keep  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  land. 
Lord  Hobart  insisted  that  Cochin 
was  undesirable  to  this  country. 
The  river  Arowari,  he  said,  had  been 
represented  as  a  naval  station,  from 
whence  the  commerce  carried  on  by 
the  Portuguese  in  the  river  Amazon 
might  be  destroyed.  His  lordship 
stated,  that  the  great  depot  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  trade  was  at  the  city  ot 
i’ara,  in  the  province  of  Moragnou 
near  the  river  Toranhne,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Cape  Maquari  150 
miles  south  east  of  the  Arowari ;  his 
lordship  substantiated  his  arguments 
by  the  authority  of  M.  de  la  Conda- 
mine,  from  whose  travels  he  pro¬ 
duced  an  extract  which  proved  the 
unfitness  of  the  Arowari  tor  a  naval 
station.  Lord  Hobart  then  com¬ 
mented  on  the  danger  which  lord 
Grenville  had  detected  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  French  Guiana  to  the  river 
Arowari,  to  such  of  our  ships  as 
were  bound  to  Ilio  Janeiro.  The 
Arowari  was  two  degrees  north  ot 
the  line,  and  Rio  Janeiro  in  latitude 
twenty-three  degrees  south  ;  so  that 
between  them,  there  was  a  distance 
of  twenty -five  degrees.  His  lordship 
reminded  lord  Rosslyn,  that  though 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  had  been 
begun  and  nearly  completed  by  the 
late  administration,  the  merit  of  the 
enterprize  in  the  Baltic  belonged  to 
the  present  administration. 

Lord  Spencer  remarked,  that  the 
expedition  to  the  Baltic  was  planned 
and  undertaken  by  his  majesty’s 
late  ministers:  for. the  promptitude 
and  dispatch  with  which  it  had 
been  executed,  the  nation  was  in¬ 
debted  to  the  present  lords  of  the 
admiralty. 


H  AND  ‘ 

I  t  • .  ;  „•  •  ‘ , 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  offered'  to 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

Lord  Stanhope  opposed  it. 

Earl  Rosslyn  suggested,  that  the 
question  must,  as  a  point  of  order 
and  regular  form,  be  put  upon  the 
amendment  of  the  noble  secretary 
of  state,  which  if  carried  would 
wholly  supersede  the  other. 

The  question  was  put  on  ^ord  Pel- 
ham’s  address,  which  was  carried 
without  a  division. 

After  the  division,  lord  Hollanc 
rose  and  moved  the  following  reso¬ 
lution,  that  the  omission  of  varioui 
opportunities  of  negotiating  a  peace 
with  advantage  to  this  country,  anc 
more  particularly  the  rejection  o 
the  overtures  made  by  the  chie 
consul  in  January,  1800,  appears  t< 
this  house  to  have  led  to  a  state  o 
affairs,  which  rendered  peace  so  ne 
cessary  to  the  preservation  and  safet; 
of  the  empire,  as  to  justify  the  im 
portant  and  painful  sacrifices  wliid 
Lis  majesty  has  been  advised  to 
make  for  the  attainment  thereof. 

The  duke  of  Montrose  said,  tha 
on’ his  lordship’s  announcing  his  in 
tended  motion  to  censure  the  admi 
lustration,  lie  had  announced  his  re 
solution  to  convert  it  into  a  vote  c 
approbation  5  he  would  now  observ 
only,  that  the  rejection  of  Buona 
parte  s  overtures  should  be  judged  b 
circumstances  then  existing,  and  nc 
by -any  subsequent  events.  Whe 
Buonaparte  sent  his  letter  to  his  m? 
jesty,  it  was  to  solicit  the  negotiatio 
of  a  separate  peace  with  Great  Br, 
tain,  at  the  very  time  that  he  Ha 
written  to  Austria  and  Russia  1 
make  a  distinct  peace  with  tl 
French  republic:  the  design  w< 
obviously  insidious.  The  questic 
was  then  put  and  negatived.  Tl 
minority  were 
Buckingham  Kenyon 

Gn  nvills  Richmond 
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adnor  .  *  Fortescne 

[into  Mansfield 

arysfort  Warwick 

.tzwilliam  Cawder. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  May 
le  13th,  i 

Mr.  Windham  rose,  and  in  a 
eech  of  two  hours  and  three  quar- 
rs,  took  a  view  of  the  prominent 
irts  of  the  definitive  treaty.  The 
rst  on  which  he  touched  was  Mai- 
j  he  enumerated  the  advantages 
hich  the  stipulation  of  neutrality 
ould  confer  on  the  French,  .who, 
eluding  their  allies,  might  have 
ghteen  ships  of  the  line  in  a  neu- 
al  port,  whilst  we  were  restricted 
>  six.  To  talk  of  the  different 
ngues  was  futile ;  the  garrisons 
ust,  in  fact,  be  French — the  whole 
rench.  The  little  order  of  Malta, 
hich  contained  in  itself  the  great 
laracteristic  and  distinctive  quali- 
ss  which  the  French  revolution 
H  subverted,  was  now  destroyed  j 
le  little  phial  which  contained  the 
isence  of  the  old  principles  had 
-en  diluted  by  ministers,  not  even 
ith  common  water,  but  with  wa- 
:r  from  the  puddle ;  the  German 
nights  had  already  refused  to  serve 
i  a  body  so  degraded  and  debased ; 
ie  Neapolitan  soldiers  would  form 
">  security  for  the  independence  of 
ie  island  ;  the  state  of  Malta  was 
virtual  surrender,  and  our  position 
1  the  Mediterranean  untenable. 


he  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  ceded 
i  full  sovereignty  to  the  Dutch, 
ho  were  thus  at  liberty  to  lesign 
to  France.,  It  had  been  said,  that 
ie  Cape  was  but  a  tavern,  and 
i rely  a  tavern  in  the  middle  of  a 
>ng  voyage,  was  no  unimportant 
"commodation ;  without  it  the 
'oops  destined  for  East-jndia  ser- 
ice  must  arrive  in  that  Country  in 
state,  which  would  unfit  them  for 
"five  exertion.  No  other  resting 
ort  was  open  to  us,  except  the 
'fazils,  and  who  was  to  ensure  us 


constant  access  there  in  a  season  of 
hostilities?  Oar  Indian  empire  was, 
Mr.  Windham  observed,  our  sheet 
anchor,  and  whatever  was  necessary 
to  its  preservation  was  of  the  last 
importance.  The  disadvantages  on 
our  side  Mr.  Windham  contrasted 
with  the  advantages  in  favour  of 
France.  By  the  restitution  of  Co¬ 
chin  to  the  Dutch,  they  had  acquir¬ 
ed  the  means  oi  annexing  our  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  East-Indies.  In  de¬ 
fining  the  boundaries  of  French  and 
Portuguese  Guiana,  ministers  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  puzzled  with 
the  Colapanatuba  and  Arowari,  and 
that  the  Arowari  was  the  limit  as¬ 
signed,  there  was,  in  fact,  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  treaty  of  Ma¬ 
drid  and  that  of  Badajos.  France 
Had  obtained  her  object,  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  river  of  Amazon,  and 
the  Portuguese  settlements  were  left 
exposed  to  the  foe.  Mr.  Windham 
deplored  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to 
Fiance,  which,  considering  the  in¬ 
definite  extent  of  Guiana,  was  a 
surrender  of  a  fourth  part  of  the 
globe )  two  rivers,  the  greatest  rivers 
in  the  world,  the  Mississippi  in  the 
north,  the  river  of  Amazons  in  the 
south  of  America.  Rivers  w«re  the 
vital  parts  of  countries ;  without 
hyperbole,  we  might  be  said  to  have 
given  away  a  brace  of  continents.  In 
aggravation  of  this  thoughtless  pro¬ 
digality,  ministers  had  abandoned 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  to 
France  j  they  had  let  in  a  tide 
which  spread  like  a  torrent  in  every 
direction,  endangered  our  safety 
at  Honduras,  and  (menaced  our  de¬ 
struction  in  India.  He  contended 
from  the  fact  admitted  the  preced- 
ing  night  by  Mr.  Dundas,  relative 
to  the  non-renewal  of  treaties,  that 
our  Indian  dominions  were  inse* 
cure  j  from  that  honourable  gentle¬ 
man's  arguments,  it  should  seem 
that  the  convention  of  iysy,  found¬ 
ed  on  tfie  treaties  of  1/83  and  1/63, 
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was  an  excrescence :  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  which  was  to  remove  the 
ambition  of  France,  and  confirm 
the  power  of  England.  We  were 
told  that  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
was  a  ratification  of  it;  we  were 
assured,  that  our  cause  was  just,  as 
if  the  adversary  was  to  proceed  on 
no  other  principle  but  justice,  or  as 
if  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  by  the 
house  of  commons :  the  question 
was  not,  whether  our  cause  was 
just,  but  whether  tHe  enemy  would 
allow  it  to  be  such.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  (like  another  Ajax) 
came  forth  in  all  his  might,  but 
unluckily  raised  against  his  poor 
unresisting  friend  here,  the  power¬ 
ful  arm  which  should  have  dealt 
death-blows  among  the  foe.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  talked  of 
our  prowess,  and  braved  all  who 
might  dare  invade  or  resist  it  in 
India  ;  but  was  he  not  aware  that 
the  battle  might  be  fought  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  whilst  the  object 
in  dispute  lay  beyond  the  Ganges  ? 
Did  he  not  perceive  that  the  French 
might  deem  us  weak  in  one  coun¬ 
try,  and  strong  in  another  ?  Had 
they  not  already,  by  a  close  squeeze 
in  Europe,  made  us  vomit  up  what 
we  had  gorged  elsewhere  ?  We  al¬ 
ready  knew  the  French  too  well  to 
doubt  that  they  would  scruple  what 
means  they  used  to  accomplish  their 
ends  :  had  they  not  fraudulently  ob¬ 
tained  the  restitution  of  Porto  Fer- 
rajo  to  the  king  of  Etruria,  to  se¬ 
cure  it  to  themselves  ?  Regardless 
of  stipulations  and  treaties,  they 
had  seized  on  the  Elba,  and  to  be¬ 
stow  a  compensation  on  the  king 
of  Etruria,  extorted  Piombino  from 
Naples.  Mr.  Windham  proceeded 
to  delineate  the  colossal  power  of 
France,  which  resembled  nothing 
that  had  existed  since  Rome.  The 
French  were  a  new  race  of  Homans ; 
in  ten  years  they  had  even 'acquir¬ 
ed  more  than  the  Romans  achieved 


in  fifty-three.  On  the  map  of  E 
rope  two  nations  only  stood  erec 
and  of  these,  the  one  from  distan 
more  than  strength.  Austria  w; 
indeed,  still  rich  in  resources,  b 
destitute  of  foreign  aid.  There  w 
no  single  power  which  could  enl 
the  lists  with  France  :  in  the  fi 
conflict  it  would  be  nearly  crush 
by  her  tremendous  mace.  B< 
Mr.  Windham  added,  it  was 
some  supposed,  that  though  Euro 
should  be  wrecked,  we,  at  lea 
might  take  to  our  boat  and  escaj 
By  the  spectre  of  French  powe 
we  should  still  be  pursued : 
Asia,  in  America,  it  would  folk 
close,  scaring  us  with  its  gorg 
aspect.  Mr.  Windham  here  en 
merated  the  islands  ceded  to  Frar 
in  the  West-Indies  i  he  maintain 
that  the  establishment  of  the  blac 
in  St.  Domingo  would  be  lessfi 
midable  to  this  country  than 
subjection  to  France.  Admitti 
that  some  black  emissaries  l 
reached  our  islands  ;  to  private  i 
terests,  such  an  event  might  h £ 
been  more  prejudicial,  but  to  { 
litical  interests  less  fatal.  To  t 
West-India  proprietors  it  mk 
appear,  that  by  the  ascendancy 
negro  power  their  property  must 
lost,  whikt  by  that  of  France 
could  only  be  diminished.  In  Et 
land  the  injury  was  the  same:  i 
possession  of  St.  Domingo  by  ' 
French  was  pregnant  with  mischi 
and  would  eventually  sap  the  foi 
dation  of  our  Transatlantic  empi 
Mr.  Windham  repeated,  that 
had  given  away  two  continer 
It  was  obvious  that  the  object 
France  was  universal  empire.  - 
proceeded  to  consider  what  resour 
England  still  possessed,  and  w 
means  she  should  pursue  to  av 
the  impending  danger.  He  contei 
ed  that  this  country  had  repo 
supinely  with  blind  confidence  < 
Security.  At  the  coramencemeni 
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!  French  revolution,  when  other  such  as _  to  preclude  peace.  The 
ions  were  melting  away,  it  was  same  error,  Mr.  Windham  said,  con¬ 
tended  that  we  were  inaccessi-  tinned.  No  person  who  considered 
,  and  that  the  menstruum  which  the  causes  of  war,  could  have  look- 
solved  the  baser  metals,  would  ed  without  alarm  at  the  terms  of 
s  innoxious  over  the  pure  gold  of  peace  :  the  country  was.  not  suffi- 
;  British  constitution.  The  year  ciently  impressed  with  the  dangers 
)2  bad  demonstrated  that  this  of  the  peace,  because  it  had  never 
■e  gold  was  as  susceptible  of  the  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the  charac- 
;e  of  jacobinism  as  copper  of  the  ter  of  the  war.  From  its  very  com- 
rosion  of  aquafortis;  stilt,  con-  mencement  the  war  had  been  ear¬ 
ned  Mr.  Windham,  a -strange  in-  ried  on  with  an  incessant  cry  for 
ference  prevailed  ;  snug  was  the  peace;  incessantly  was  the  justice 
rd :  we  were  for  letting  other  of  our  cause  arraigned,  and  that  of 
:k>ns  shift  as  they  could;  the  high  the  enemy  vindicated  ;  the  most 
rit  of  our  ancestors  was  extinct,  splendid  victories  were  coldly  re- 
sir  maxims  forgotten.  Mr.  Wind-  ceived,  and  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
:n  here  entered  on  a  retrospect  of  cesses  depreciated.  Mr.  Windham 
:  war  :  he  affirmed,  that  with  the  said  he  would  compare  our  exertions 
seption  of  the  expedition  to  Tou-  in  the  war  with  its  object,;  if  the 
if  and  the  melancholy  affair  at  war  was  neither  just  nor  necessary, 
liberon,  little  had  been  attempted  every  shilling  spent  on  it  was  too 
i  less  effected  upon  what  he  con-  much  :  if  it  was  merely  a  war  of  ex- 
ved  to  be  its  peculiar  and  appro-  perimentwe  had  made  too  costly  sa- 
aie  principle.  Mr.  Windham  entices;  if  it  was  a  war  for  the  very 
is  here  called  to  order  by  Mr.  existence  of  the  country,  our  exer- 
:t,  who  objected  to  some  of  his  tions  had  been  too  little  for  either 
servations  as  improper  in  one  our  object  or  our  means.  That  our 
10  had  formerly  possessed  his  ma-  strength  was  unimpaired  by  then* 
ty’s  contidence.  Mr.  Windham  was  apparent;  the  country  had  not 
died,  that  he  was  about  to  state,  grown  lean  by  them.  It  had  been 
it  he  considered  the  expedition  to  urged  in  the  true  spirit  of  jacobln- 
aiberon  as  a  measure  of  his  own.  ism,  that  though  individuals  might  be 
r.  Pitt  still  lesisted  the  disclo-  rich,  the  nation  was  poor;  poverty 
re-'- of  any  consultations  or  opi-  was  a  sort  of  secretion  from  the 
3ns  which  must  have  been  ex-  plethoric  habit  of  wealth,  and  must 
essed  in  official  contidence.  Mr.  ever  be  concomitant  with  great  af- 
indham  resumed;  he  insisted,  fiuence;  in  the  fluctuations  of  trade 
at  the  country  had  never  been  and  manufactures,  numbers  must 
dl  aware  why  it  was  at  war.  It  occasionally  be  deprived  of  employ- 
d  been  said  by  Mr.  Pitt  that  we  ment;  the  tide  of  prosperity  would 
*re  at  war,  because  we  could  not  rise  in  one  place,  and  fall  in  ano- 
at  peace;  at  sea  because  we  could  then  It  was  absurd  to  say  that  our 
t  be  on  shore  ;  yet  the  character  wealth  was  in  the  hands  of  few  :  it 
the  war  itself,  the  grand  monitor  was  impossible  that  a  country  should 
is  wanting,  the  force  was  centra-  have  much  wealth,  which  was  mo- 
gal,  it  never  converged  enough  nopolized  by  a  small  proportion  of 
wards  the  focus  from  which  the  its  inhabitants.  Unhappily  it  W3S 
nger  proceeded:  people  were  not  believed  by  some,  who  denied  not 
Qght  to  se^  that  we  were  at  war  the  pre-eminence  of  wealth  and 
:cause  the  French  government  was  comfort  which  this  country  enjoyed, 
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that  these  blessings  might  be  pre¬ 
served  without  the  aid  of  arms.  We 
■were  exhorted  to  rest  contented  with 
our  commerce  and  prosperity,  with¬ 
out  knowing  whether  the  French 
would  permit  us  to  retain  them. 
Just  as  a  king  of  England  once 
asked,  why  his  subjects,  who  were 
dying  with  famine,  would  not  eat 
bread  and  cheese?  when,  alas!  they 
could  not  get  bread  and  cheese  to 
eat.  Mr.  Windham  recapitulated 
the  indignities  to  which  this  coun¬ 
try  held  submitted  from  France.  Had 
she  not  plucked  the  cockades  from 
our  soldiers’  hats  in  Portugal,  and 
prevailed  on  us  to  concede  to  Hol¬ 
land  the  honours  of  the  flag?  Had 
not  the  French  government  without 
communication  annexed  to  itself  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  leaving  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ambassador  to  kick  his  heels  in 
an  antichamber  at  Amiens?  From 
these  considerations,  Mr.  Windham 
expressed  his  conviction,  that  on  the 
30th  September,  previous  to  the 
signing  of  the  preliminaries,  the  fee 
simple  of  England  was  worth  more 
than  it  would  be  for  many  years.  He 
was,  however,  not  disposed  to  think 
that  we  should  swerve  from  the 
peace  3  the  bond  was  signed,  and  we 
were  bound  to  adhere  to  it:  but, 
though  it  would  be  impossible  to 
renew  the  war  with  advantage  or 
honour,  it  v/as  necessary  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  peace  by  removing  all 
grounds  of  dispute  and  dissention  : 
if  the  French  cherished  no  hostile 
views,  it  would  be  wise  to  anticipate 
all  grounds  of  difference.  Mr. 
Windham  concluded  with  observ¬ 
ing,  that  the  predictions  of  evil 
from  the  loss  of  America  were  al¬ 
ready  in  part  fulfilled  3  and  that  the 
predictions  of  evil  from  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  France,  if  not  imme¬ 
diately,  must  eventually  be  verified. 
He  proposed  an  address  in  substance 
similar  to  that  moved  by  lord  Gren- 
.  vfile  in  the  house  of  lord*. 


Lord  Folkstone  said,  that  t 
treaty  was  built  on  jacobin  prin 
pies,  and  confirmed  jacobin  pow 
Portugal  was  abandoned  to  spol 
tion,  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
insult  and  indignity.  He  strenuo' 
ly  seconded  Mr.  Windham’s  i 
dress. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  he  < 
not  mean  to  defend  the  peace  on  1 
ground  that  we  could  not  hf 
better  terms  3  but  he  would  defc 
the  peace,  as  wise,  honourable,  a 
expedient  j  and  he  was  happy  t 
the  ingenuity  of  his  right  honoi 
able  friend  (Mr.  Windham)  had  1 
tected  in  it  no  other  objection  tl 
one  applying  equally  to  all  treat! 
namely,  that  one  point  had  b t 
given  up  in  order  to  maintain  ai 
ther.  His  lordship  took  a  cone 
view  of  the  circumstances  wh 
had  preceded  it :  he  adverted  to 
defeat  of  the  emperor  of  Germa 
and  the  ratification  of  the  treat) 
Luneville.  He  stated,  that  a  formi 
ble  confederacy  was  formed  agai 
this  country,  and  peace  desired 
all  ranks  and  parties  at  this  ju 
tare.  After  sending  a  fleet  to 
Baltic,  the  present  administrat 
entered  on  negotiation  with 
French  government  3  at  such  a  ju 
ture  it  v/as  not  practicable  that  < 
treaty  of  peace  should  remedy 
disorders  of  the  continent. 
Britain  it  was  enough  if  she  secu 
her  own  interests  and  those  of 
allies.  His  lordship  stated  th^ 
jects  we  had  to  maintain  to  bej 
integrity  of  the  British  empire, 
preserve  good  faith  towards  ?ur 
lies,  to  retain  of  our  conquests 
equivalent  for  the  accession  of  ! 
ritory  acquired  by  France.  "W 
respect  to  the  preliminary  tre; 
which  had  received  the  sanction 
that  house,  he  would  not  enter  i 
its  merits;  he  only  meant  to  inqi 
how  far  subsequent  events  wc 
have  justified  the. government  in 
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sing  to  ratify  the  definitive  treaty, 
i  the  basis  proposed.  From  some 
servations  of  Mr.  Windham’s,  it 
Quid  seem,  that  whenever  a  by 
ntinental  power,  however  uncon- 
cted  with  us,  became  involved 
th  France,  it  was  pur  duty  to 
lunteer  our  interference  and  our 
iistance ;  that  we  were  deeply  in- 
ested  in  the  destiny  of  the  conti- 
nt,  he  was  willing  to  admit;  but 
conceived  Our  interference  with 
commotions  to  be  optional,  nei- 
ir  instigated  by  necessity,  nor  ex- 
ted  by  honour.  At  the  end  of  nine 
trs  of  war,  his  lordship  continued, 

:  had  found  ourselves  deserted  by 
r  allies.-  With  the  first  intimation 
n'ch  his  majesty’s  ministers  receiv- 
of  the  new  constitution  of  the 
dian  republic,  they  had  heard  of 
acceptance  by  the  courts  of 
snna,  Berlin,  and  Petersburgh : 
der  these  circumstances,  he 
>uld  submit  to  the  house,  whe- 
r  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to 
itinue  the  war,  on  account  of  the 
lian  republic.  The  cession  of 
uisiana,  by  Spain  to  France,  was 
)ther  ground  of  complaint ;  that 
>vince  had  originally  been  a  French 
ony,  when  the  Mississippi  was  tile 
Jndary  between  it  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tt. >  it  had  been  ceded  by  France 
Spain  in  a  private  convention,  be- 
een  file  preliminaries  and  the  de- 
itiye  treaty  of  1/^63;  a  proof 
it  conventions  of  this  nature,  if 
-  right,  were  at  least  not  new  :  the 
ue  of  Louisiana  was  at  present 
ninal  j  as  a  naval  station  it  was 
iwed  to  be  insignificant,  and  its 
inity  to  America  was  calculated 
diminish  rather  than  augment 
:  attachment  of  that  country  to 
>nce  :  he  therefore  left  it  to  the 
Jse  to  judge  whether  Louisiana 
uld  have  justified  the  renewal  of 
'tilities.  His  lordship  proceeded 
examine  whether  the  definitive 
y  been  settled  on  the  basis  of 
1802,  '  '  u  1 


the  preliminary  treaty  :  to  the  defi¬ 
nitive  two  faults  might  be  imputed, 
of  omission  and  commission  j  of  the 
former  the  chief  was  the  non-re¬ 
newal  of  certain  treaties  and  con¬ 
ventions.  His  lordship  observed, 
that  the  principle  on  which  treaties 
had  usually  been  renewed,  appeared 
not  to  be  understood.  The  treaty 
of  Westphalia  had  formed  a  distinct 
sera  in  the  history  of  Europe  ;  and, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  si¬ 
tuations  of  the  different  powers,  it 
had  been  customary  to  renew  that 
treaty,  together  with  any  particular 
conventions  subsequent  to  it.  In 
the  present  instance,  it  was  to  be 
considered,  that  formerly  all  prece¬ 
ding  treaties  had  been  renewed  by 
all  other  powers  of  Europe  ;  in  the 
present  war  no  European  power  had 
done  so;  and  consequently,  if  we 
renewed  former  treaties,  we  only 
should  be  bound,  whilst  other  na¬ 
tions  were  free  :  by  renewing  for¬ 
mer  treaties,  we  should  have  been 
forced  to  sanction  all  the  recent  en¬ 
croachments  of  France ;  and  by 
sanctioning  the  treaty  of  Luneville,. 
we  should  have  been  accessary  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Germanic 
empire.  With  regard  to  commercial 
treaties,  it  was  impossible  to  renew 
them,  without  renewing  stipulations 
respecting  rights  of  neutrality,  and 
personal  privileges  detrimental  to 
our  interests  :  his  lordship  affirmed, 
that  the  separate  convention,  rela¬ 
tive  to  our  East  India  trade,  and  to 
our  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  had  been  altoge¬ 
ther  misunderstood :  our  sovereign¬ 
ty  in  India  was  the  result  of  Con¬ 
quest,  not  established  in  consequence 
of  stipulations  with  France,  but  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  her  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  them  ;  our  rights  in  the  Bay 
of  Llonduras  remained  inviolate,  the 
privilege  of  cutting  logwood  being 
unquestionably  retained.  His  lord- 
ship  observed,  that  the  sovereignty 
X  '  1  ' . p£ 
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of  the  seas  which  this  country  claim¬ 
ed,  was  not  confined  to  Holland, 
though  a  particular  clause  had  been 
inserted  in  one  ot  our  treaties  with 
that  nation,  in  consequence  of  her 
refusal  to  acknowledge  it ;  with 
France  or  Spain  no  such  stipulation 
had  been  made,  it  was  therefore, 
more  judicious  to  retain  our  former 
rights  without  limitation,  than  vir¬ 
tually  to  renounce  them  by  extort¬ 
ing  an  acknowledgment  ot  them 
from  the  weaker  power.  His  lord- 
ship  proceeded  to  consider  how  far 
the  definitive  treaty  agreed  with  the 
preliminaries  of  peace.With  respect 
to  the  article  relative  to  prisoners  of 
war,  his  lordship  stated,  that  France 
had  requested  the  extension  of  the 
principle  on  which  every  country 
maintained  its  own  prisoners,  to  al¬ 
lies,  and  on  this  being  refused  by 
Great  Britain,  had  proposed  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  such  troops  as  had  been 
during  the  war  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain.  To  this  his  lordship  admit¬ 
ted  we  had  agreed,  and  if  France  had 
no  such  troops  to  provide  for  in  re¬ 
turn,  we  were  not  entitled  to  start 
objections  to  its  being  transferred  to 
her  prisoners  of  war.  With  respect 
to  Portugal,  the  limits  of  her  terri¬ 
tories  were  arranged  in  the  defini¬ 
tive  according  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  preliminary  treaty  :  after  send¬ 
ing  so  large  a  force  to  Egypt,  we 
could  not  reserve  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  for  the  defence  of  Portugal.  It 
had  been  recommended  to  the  court 
of  Lisbon,  that  the  command  of  the 
army  should  be  given  to  some  able 
and  active  officer ;  instead  of  pur¬ 
suing  the  advice,  that  court  had  re¬ 
plied,  that  the  command  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  army  could  not  be  transfer¬ 
red  from  the  present  general,  unless 
Great  Britain  furnished  an  army  of 
25,000  on  the  invasion  of  Portugal 
by  the  French  and  Spanish  armies  : 
a  subsidy  was  advanced  by  this 
tcaatry  to  enable  her  to  treat  on 


better  terms.  His  lordship  then  re¬ 
verted  to  Newfoundland  which  re¬ 
mained  in  statu  quo  :  he  next  con¬ 
sidered  the  state  of  Malta,  whicl 
we  had,  he  said,  occupied  avowedly 
with  the  intention  of  restoring  t( 
the  order :  he  contended  that  th< 
introduction  of  the  Maltese  langui 
into  it,  was  but  a  just  tribute  to  th< 
brave  conduct  of  the  inhabitants 
who  were,  in  the  opinion  of  roan 
able  officers,  adequate  to  its  defence 
The  guardianship  of  Malta  havinj 
been  declined  by  Russia,  his  imps 
rial  majesty  bad  offered  to  guarante 
its  independence,  provided  it  w i 
placed  under  the  protection  of  Na 
pies,  a  country  which  yet  mor 
than  Austria,  was  interested  in  1 
security.  His  lordship  reminded  th 
house  of  the  advantages  accruing  t 
this  country  from  the  acquisition  < 
the  Mysore,  and  the  destruction  < 
a  power  in  India,  the  natural  ally  < 
France,  and  the  inveterate  foe  < 
Britain.  In  the  East  and  West  In 
dies  our  possessions  were  augmen 
ed,  our  colonies  had  increased  oi 
third  in  value,  and  the  desirab 
island  of  Trinidad  afforded  one 
the  best  naval  situations  in  the  We 
Indies.  His  lordship  contrasted  wii 
this,  the  state  of  the  French  colonic 
he  affirmed,  that  a  long  interv 
must  elapse  ’ere  St.  Domingo  wou 
become  profitable  to  the  moth 
country ;  that  France  had  to  crea 
a  commercial  and  maritime  powc 
her  navy  being  reduced  one  ha 
whilst  she  had  scarcely  one  me 
chant  ship  on  the  ocean :  and  tl 
sources  of  the  British  naval  powc 
were,  the  coasting  trade,  the  E; 
country  trade,  the  fisheries,  t 
West  India  trade,  the  North  Am 
rican  trade,  the  Ea3t  India  trade,  t 
Mediterranean  and  Levant  trac 
He  admitted  that  France  had  a 
quired  immense  territories,  wh 
she  was  destitute  of  resources 
feed  and  support  thena*.  whilstGn 
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itain  possessed  a  solid  capital, 
111  a  proper  and  proportionate 
rease  of  territory.  In  regard 
the  permanence  of  the  peace, 
was  willing  to  admit,  and  to 
>lore,  that  in  the  present  state 
the  world,  any  peace  was  inse- 
•e,  but  the  precarious  tenure  on 
ich  this  blessing  was  to  be  holden 
s  no  reason  for  rejecting  it. 
ince  had  renounced  her  revolu- 
lary  principles,  and  resumed  the 
maxims  of  politics  and  religion. 
:er  the  preceding  convulsions  a 
id  government  was  scarcely  to  be 
iected,  an  ameliorated  govern- 
nt,  was  however,  gradually  form- 
from  the  ruins  of  revolutions, 
d  France  remained  under  the 
jrbons,  she  would  have  been 
ally  our  rival,  under  all  goverri- 
:its  her  ambition  would  have  been 
same.  Finally,  his  lordship  ob- 
■ed,  that  we  had  emerged  from  a 
gerous  war,  with  our  resources 
credit  unimpaired,  and  that  it  was 
•roper  to  waste  them  or  the  spirit 
the  country.  An  exultation  had 
n  manifested  on  the  signing  of 
preliminaries,  which  he  should 
e  been  concerned  to  witness  on 
conclusion  of  any  peace;  and 
stronger  argument  could  be  ad- 
ed  of  the  expediency  of  respi- 
1  from  the  war.  He  concluded 
i  moving  an  address  to  his  ma- 
Y>  to  testify  the  satisfaction  of 
house  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
nitive  treaty,  founded  on  the  ba- 
)f  the  preliminaries ;  and  stating, 

:  however  the  calamities  which 
desolated  Europe  might  be  sub- 
of  regret,  the  manner  in  which 
country  had  escaped  them  was 
5e  for  triumph  :  that  his  majes- 
dominions  had  been  not  only 
ierved,  but  extended  ;  that  the 
imercial  and  maritime  pre-emi- 
ce  ot  Britain  was  established, 
it  continued  in  the  possession  of 
resources  which  had  rendered 


it  able  to  cope  with  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  :  that  his  majesty’s 
commons  were  anxious  to  cultivate 
the  blessings  of  peace;  that  they 
relied  on  his  majesty’s  accustomed 
good  faith  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
engagements ;  that  they  confided 
in  his  majesty’s  vigilance  to  pre¬ 
serve  from  invasion  the  great  sources 
of  national  wealth,  the  commercial 
and  naval  power  of  the  empire  : 
that  they  were  persuaded  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects  would,  at  all  times, 
demonstrate  the  same  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  his  majesty’s  crown,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  country  which 
they  had  manifested  in  the  war, 
now  happily  arrived  at  a  termina¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Robert  Wellesley  seconded 
the  motion. 

Mr.  T.  Grenville  denied  that  the 
people  had  extorted  peace,  because 
they  were  worn  out  with  the  war. 
When  he  looked  to  the  effects 
which  the  treaty  was  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce,  he  would  take  a  text  on  which 
the  noble  lord  had  dwelt  ;  namely, 
not  to  let  your  enemy  do  in  peace 
what  they  were  unable  to  do  in 
war  :  he  contended,  that  the  peace 
had  bestowed  on  France  advantages 
of  which  she  might  have  been  de¬ 
prived  by  the  prosecution  of  the 
war :  he  animadverted  on  the  many 
important  circumstances  which  had 
intervened  between  the  signing  of 
the  preliminaries  and  the  definitive 
treaty  :  the  new  organization  of  the 
Italian  republic,  the  cession  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  :  he  asked,  whether  minis¬ 
ters  could  say'  that  France  was  not 
in  possession  of  Florida  also  :  he  re¬ 
probated  the  surrender  of  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  flag,  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  house  of  Orange  :  he 
denied  that  the  Russian  troops 
could  be  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  n  five  troops,  for  from  be¬ 
ing  destined  to  sene,  they  were  to 
X  2  be 
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be  employed  against  us.  He  would 
not  arraign  the  policy  of  the  late 
administration  in  preferring  an  ex-^ 
pedition  to  Egypt  to  the  defence  of 
Portugal;  but  surely,  if  necessity 
had  compelled  us  to  desert  a  faith¬ 
ful  ally,  good  faith  imperiously  de¬ 
manded,  "that  her  interests  should 
not  suffer  ultimately  from  her  ad¬ 
herence  to  our  alliance  :  he  main¬ 
tained  that  Malta  must  become  de¬ 
pendent  on  France:  finally,  gave 
his  cordial  support  to  the  address. 

Mr.  Dundas  replied  to  some  ob¬ 
servations  which  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Windham,  with  reference  to 
what  he  had  said  on  the  subject  of 
treaties  the  preceding  night :  he 
stated,  that  he  had  called  the  treaty 
of  1/83  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
1763  :  he  denied  that  he  had  attri¬ 
buted  to  either  of  them  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  India:  he  observed,  that 
since  the  year  1797,  the  situation 
of  this  country  as  to  India  was  mate¬ 
rially  changed;  that  we  had  now 
acquired  the  undoubted  sovereignty 
of  India.  With  respect  to  the  Cape, 
Mr.  Dundas  averred,  that  he  had 
considered  its  accession  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  ;  that,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  the  Cape  and  Ceylon  formed 
our  two  great  bulwarks ;  and  that 
be  never  would  have  consented  to 
its  surrender.  He  acknowledged 
that  the  cession  of  Malta  was  to 
him  a  subject  of  equal  regret,  and 
that  to  the  relinquishment  of  either 
of  those  places  he  should  have  re¬ 
fused  his  assent  had  he  continued 
in  administration  :  but  he  could  not 
support  Mr.  Windham’s  address, 
because  it  opened  with  an  invective 
against  the  peace.  He  approved  of 
the  amendment,  the  purport  of 
which  was  the  ratification  of  the 
definitive  treaty,  on  the  principle 
that  it  was  founded  on  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  treaty. 

General  Gascoyne  moved  for  an 
adjournment,  which  was  resisted 


by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. 

After  some  conversation  between 
Messrs.  Pitt,  Grey,  and  Sheridan 
the  house  divided  on  general  Gas 
coyne’s  motion,  and  on  a  majority  0 
48  adjourned. 

On  the  )4th  of  May,  the  order  0 
the  day  being  moved,  the.speake 
read  the  two  addresses  proposed  th 
preceding  evening ;  the  addres 
moved  by  Mr.  Windham  acknow 
ledged  his  majesty’s  undoubted  pre 
rogative  of  peace  and  war,  an 
pledged  the  house  to  co-operal 
with  his  majesty,  in  a  religioi 
performance  of  those  engagemen 
into  which  he  had  been  advised  \ 
enter.  It  expressed  an  appreher 
sion  of  the  dangers  resulting  fro] 
those  engagements,  and  submits 
to  his  majesty  the  adoption  of  sue 
measures  as  could  alone,  under  tl 
blessings  of  Providence,  avert  thet 
It  represented  the  unexampled  ci 
cu instances  attending  TfirN^jglnsit 
of  the  present  peace  :  the  impdrfe 
sacrifices,  which/  without  any  cc 
responding  concession,  the  defir 
tive  treaty  had  added  to  those  alrea 
made  by  the  prelim  in  ary  articles;  t 
enormous  accession  of  power 
France  ;  the  subjects  of  dispute  5 
unadjusted;  andabove  all, the syste 
of  aggrandizement  which  that  con 
try  continued  to  pursue  in  the  v< 
moment  of  pacification.  It  stat< 
that  by  the  relinquishment  of 
many  sources  of  prosperity  in  pea 
and  so  many  bulwarks  of  defer 
in  war,  and  by  the  renunciation 
the  advantages  hitherto  deriv 
from  the  renewal  of  treaties,  1 
British  government  was  more  tr 
ever  called  upon  for  measures 
precaution  and  vigour :  it  reco 
mended  to  his  majesty  an  unren 
ted  vigilance  to  the  conduct  of ! 
power  with  whom  he  had  negoi 
ted ;  and  pledged  the  house  to  si 

port  his  majesty  in  resisting  ev 
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Croadiment  that  might  be  at- 
nptecl  on  the  maritime,  commer- 
il,  or  colonial  rights  and  interests 
the  British  empire:  it  suggested 
his  majesty  the  necessity  of  ar- 
iging  by  amicable  discussion  those 
sential  points  for  which  no  pro¬ 
ton  was  made  by  the  present 
aty :  it  implored  his  majesty  to 
opt  a  plan  of  naval  and  military 
fence,  proportionate  to  the  mag- 
:ude  of  the  dangers  which  were 
be  averted,  and  the  interests 
nch  were  to  be  preserved  :  it  tes- 
ied  the  firmness  with  which  the 
use  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
igencies  and  difficulties  of  the 
ssent  moment,  as  the  best  means 
insuring  stability  to  the  peace, 
lich  his  majesty  had  been  anxi- 
s,  by  so  many  sacrifices,  to  re- 
>re  to  his  loyal  and  affectionate 
ople.  The  amended  address  by 
d  Hawkesbury,  was  in  substance 
given  in  the  preceding  page, 
le  question  being  put  for  the 
lendment. 

Sir  Williarii  Young  rose,  and 
idicated  the  analytical  mode  which 
~apd  his  friends,  from  the  purest 
al  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
d  been  induced  to  adopt.  He 
ntended,  that  by  this  mode  many 
rts  of  the  treaty  had  been  eluci- 
ted,  and  the  house  enabled  to 
rm  a  distinct  and  comprehensive 
2W  of  the  whole  subject.  Advert- 
g  to  the  address  proposed,  he  ob~ 
rved,  that  when  a  standing  army 
as  deemed  essential  to  the  preser- 
tion  of  peace,  it  was  proper  that 
e  people  should  be  informed  of 
e  state  of  affairs  which  justified 
easures  so  extraordinary  and  por- 
ntous  :  he  preferred. the  original 
the  amended  address,  as  better 
Iculated  to  arouse  the  slumbering 
irit  of  the  country  :  he  objected 
the  amendment  also,  that  it  af- 
rmed  the  definitive  treaty  to  have 
founded  on,  the  basis  of  the 


preliminaries.  He  contended,  that 
France  had  an  ascendency  in  Italy, 
which  subjected  Malta  to  her  pow¬ 
er,  whilst  the  Italian  republic,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  an  independent  state, 
was  a  French  province.  A  new 
langue  was  formed  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Malta,  who  were  chiefly 
composed  of  goldrfiners,  and  most¬ 
ly  spoke  the  Arab  dialect,  an  cl 
these  were  to  assimilate  with  an 
ancient  body  of  venerable  nobility  ; 
he  predicted  that  the  nobles  would 
refuse  to  incorporate  with  the  new 
langue,  who  would  consequently 
place  the  island  in  the  hands  of  our 
foes.  He  reverted  to  the  cession  of 
Louisiana,  and  ascribed  that,  with 
other  evils,  to  the  non-renewal  of 
the  treaty  of  Ut retch,  which  had 
stipulated  that  France  should  ac¬ 
quire  no  new  possessions  on  the 
continent  of  America.  He  took  a 
survey  of  French  power  in  the 
West-Indies,  and  concluded  with 
saying,  that  what  Rome  had  been, 
France  would  be:  he  wished  to 
maintain  peace,  but  it  could  be 
maintained  only  on  the  principle 
proposed  in  the  address. 

Lord  Castlereagh  in  reply,  con¬ 
tended,  that  ministers  would  not 
have  been  justified  in  replunging 
the  country  into  the  horrors  of 
war.  With  respect  to  Malta,  he 
could  state,  that  its  revenues  a- 
mounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  exclusive  of  new 
sources  of  revenue,  which  were 
opened  by  the  establishment  of 
new  langues  in  other  countries:, 
particularly  the  Russian  and  Bava¬ 
rian  :  the  total  of  its  income  would 
therefore  amount  to  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  independent  of 
the  commercial  revenue,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  grand  master.  In 
addition  to  this,  his  lordship  said, 
was  an  accumulated  surplus  be¬ 
queathed  by  the  late  emperor  of 
Russia,  which  would  now  fee  con- 
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verted  to  the  improved  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  order.  His  lordship 
proceeded  to  remark,  that  our 
grand  object  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  close  of  the  war,  had 
been  the  establishment  of  general 
security  ;  that  the  gradual  extinc¬ 
tion  of  jacobin  principles,  and  the 
gradual  restoration  of  order  and 
tranquillity  had  been  given  as  sure¬ 
ties  for  the  peace.  With  regard 
to  the  territorial  acquisitions  of 
France,  he  admitted  that  they 
might  eventually  become  of  infi¬ 
nite  importance;  but,  he  contend¬ 
ed,  they  were  not  pregnant  with 
immediate  mischief,  and  could  only 
be  the  sources  of  distant  danger. 
He  reprobated  the  timidity  which 
had  been  felt  and  expressed,  as 
calculated  only  to  depress  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  this  nation,  and  to  elevate 
that  of  our  rival.  His  lordship  la¬ 
mented  the  diminution  of  our  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  continent  ;  but  sug¬ 
gested,  that  to  regain  that  influ¬ 
ence,  we  must  give  back  to  France 
her  colonial  possessions.  He  main¬ 
tained,  that  with  the  revival  of 
her  commerce,  and  the  cultivation 
of  her  colonies,  our  interests  would 
increase.  He  compared  the  im¬ 
port  and  exports  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries ;  and  stated  our  imports  to 
have  increased,  during  the  war, 
from  nineteen  to  thirty  millions  ; 
and  our  exports,  within  the  same 
period,  to  have  been  augmented 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-three 
'millions  :  articles  of  British  manu¬ 
facture,  exported,  to  have  risen 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  mil¬ 
lions,  and  our  tonnage  from  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  to 
twomillions one  hundred  thousand  ; 
our  mercantile  seamen  to  have  in¬ 
creased  from  1 18,000  to  143,000, 
although  120,000  sailors  had  been 
employed  in  the  navy.  On  the 
other  "hand,  what  were  the  com¬ 
mercial  resources  of  France?  Jn 


1777,  the  latest  period  previous  t< 
the  war  at  which  any  regular  ac 
count  was  obtainable,  the  Frencl 
exports  were  twelve,  and  Frencl 
imports  nine  millions.  From  tlx 
West-Indies  their  imports  wen 
about  seven  millions  and  a  hal; 
their-  exports  about  two  million 
and  a  half  at  the  same  period 
from  their  colonies  last  year  th 
imports  did  not  exceed  in  valu 
sixty-one  thousand  pounds,  their  e* 
ports  were  not  more  than  forty-on 
thousand  pounds.  Admitting  thei 
that  at  the  commencement  of 
commercial  rivalship,  the  exporl 
of  France  should  amount  to  sever 
her  imports  to  eight  millions 
whilst  our  exports  amounted  t 
forty-three,  and  our  imports  i 
twenty-three  millions.  What  ha 
we  to  fear  from  the  contest?'  A 
little  reason,  observed  his  lordshij 
had  we  to  dread  any  prohibition  < 
our  manufactures  by  France  or  hi 
allies  :  it  could  not  be  the  inlere 
of  a  poor  country,  to  purchase  de; 
articles  in  preference  to  those  th 
were  cheaper j  and  allowing  th 
France  could  be  absurd  enough 
exclude  our  manufactures  from  1c 
own  ports,  could  she  extort  fro 
the  powers  under  her  influence 
s  similar  prohibition  ?  His  lordsh 
here  reverted  to  the  year  180 
when  our  exports  to  the  confine 
of  Europe  amounted  to  seven  mi 
lions  five  hundred  thousand  pounc 
though  the  prohibition  against  0 
goods  was  more  general  than  it  lx 
ever  been.  He  enumerated  tl 
countries  independent  of  Freni 
influence:  Denmark,  Sweden,  Rn 
sia,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  German 
The  only  countries,  under  the  d 
rnination  of  France,  were  Hollan 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Italii 
States.  To  Portugal  the  influen 
of  France  could  extend  only  dt 
ing  war ;  and  since  Venice  w 
under  the  emperor,  at  one  extr 
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ity  of  Italy,  and  Naples  lay  at 
e  other,  he  saw  little  to  appre- 
;nd  from  any  prohibition  which 
-ance  might  seek  to  establish.  In 
e  West-Indies,  his  lordship  ob- 
rved,  the  prospect  was  yet  more 
lisfactory :  the  annual  value  of 
■itish  produce  sent  to  those 
ands  did  not  exceed  eight  mil- 
>n ;  an  amount  which,  when- 
ntrasted  with  the  great  aggre- 
te  of  our  exports,  was  of  lit- 
;  importance :  in  the  present 
ite  of  her  manufactures,  bow¬ 
er,  France  would  be  compelled 
supply  her  colonies  from  the 
itish  market.  With  regard  to 
.  Domingo,  his  lordship  stated, 
at,  on  a  moderate  calculation, 
out  one  half,  or  nearly  three 
ndred  thousand  of  the  Blacks,  had 
wished  since  the  commencement 
disorder  in  that  island.  Allowing 
is  defection,  and  estimating  each 
an  at  sixty  pounds,  the  sum  of 
^hteen  millions  would  be  neces- 
ry  to  provide  for  the  island,  the 
dinary  compliment  of  Black  in- 
bitants.  Was  it  probable  that 
ance  should  possess  the  capital 
make  this  purchase,  without 
inch  the  island  would  be  of  little 
lue  ?  His  lordship  concluded, 
th  recommending  a  vigorous  es- 
blishment,  adequate  to  the  pro- 
ction  of  our  rights,  our  indepen- 
nce  and  honour. 

General  Maitland  contended, 
»t  in  obtaining  for  Portugal  the 
undaries  specified  in  the  defihi- 
re  treaty,  we  had  obtained  for 
r  what  she  conceived  to  be  an 
portant  gift.  He  confirmed  the 
mark  of  a  noble  lord  that  Louisi- 
a  had  remained  in  the  possession 
France  60  years,  without  ad¬ 
ding  in  cultivation  or  impor- 
nce,  it  was  little  probable  that  so 
eble  a  settlement  should  create 
arm  in  America.  He  reminded 
®  house  that  France,  which  had 


been  almost  omnipotent  in  Europe, 
must  abroad  be  dependent  on  this 
country,  France,  though  a  great 
military ,  was  no  naval  republic  j 
and  till  she  could  produce  fleets  to 
cope  with  ours,  would  be  unable 
to  protect  her  colonies  from  the 
power  of  Britain.  He  observed, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Black 
free  republic,  which  he  would  style 
a  free  anarchy,  would  have  been 
an  evil  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
precaution.  That  the  presence  of  a 
large  French  army  in  St.  Domingo 
was  an  evil  he  would  allow  :  but 
it  was  an  evil  for  which  it  was 
possible  to  find  a  remedy.  Ad¬ 
verting  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
he  dissented  from  Mr.  Dundas,  in 
regard  to  the  expedience  of  an¬ 
nexing  it  to  our  possessions.  W ilh 
our  present  empire  in  the  East- 
Indies,  no  apprehension  need  be 
entertained  from  its  surrender.  He 
contended  that  Malta  was  not  so 
necessary,  either  as  a  naval  or  mi¬ 
litary  station,  as  had  been  sup¬ 
posed.  He  voted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Lord  Temple  said,  the  question 
was  not  whether  it  had  been  bet¬ 
ter  to  renew  the  war,  on  account 
of  the  aggrandizement  of  France  ; 
but  whether,  with  our  successes 
and  resources,  we  were  not  en¬ 
titled  to  more  than  his  majesty’s 
ministers  had  obtained.  Lord 
Castloreagh’s  statement,  respect¬ 
ing  the  state  of  France,  related 
not  to  the  present  time  but  to  the 
monarchy.  He  denied  that  the* 
treaty  afforded  either  indemnity  fojr 
the  past,  or  security  for  the  future. 
He  recapitulated  the  arguments 
concerning  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
the  queen  of  Portugal,  Naples, 
Malta,  and  the  house  of  Orange. 
He  concluded  with  asking,  whether: 
wrar  was  the  wish  of  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  who  refused  to  explain 
any  article  of  the  treaty,  or  of 
X  4  those 
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those  who  were  earnest  for  the 
adjustment  of  every  doubtful  point 
by  amicable  negotiation  ? 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said, 
that  the  circumstances  so  univer¬ 
sally  regretted,  the  preponderance 
of  France,  and  the  consequent  ha¬ 
zard  to  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
were  not  produced  by  the  peace, 
but  occasioned  by  the  events  of  the 
war  :  no  peace  could  divest  France 
of  that  enormous  power  which  she 
bad  acquired — no,  nor  could  wrest 
it  from  her.  The  peace  might  be 
called  the  act  of  necessity,  since 
to  the  wise,  the  measures  ©f  pru¬ 
dence  were  identical  with  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  necessity.  Whilst  we  re¬ 
tained  allies,  it  was  possible  to  re¬ 
store  the  equilibrium  of  Europe, 
and  in  that  state  we  should  not 
have  been  justified  in  acceding  to 
the  present  terms  of  accommoda¬ 
tion ;  but  though  we  might  have 
aided  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe, 
we  could  not  achieve  it.  After  an 
able  reply  to  Mr.  T.  Grenville,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  remarked,  that 
the  retention  of  every  island  we 
bad  agreed  to  cede,  would  have 
failed  to  form  any  balance  to  the 
continental  power  of  France.  The 
strength  which  she  derived  from 
her  conquests  was  immediate  ;  not 
through  the  medium  of  wealth : 
the  West-India  islands  produced 
weakness,  not  strength.  Instead 
©f  augmenting  our  means  of  at¬ 
tack,  they  divided  our  means  of 
defence.  At  Lisle  it  had  been  felt 
that  these  islands  were  not  con¬ 
vertible  to  European  property.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  here 
•urged,  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
Britain,  to  promote  the  commerce 
of  France  with  distant  countries. 
Thus  only  could  she  be  bribed  into 
tranquillity.  He  observed,  that  the 
object  of  the  war  was  two-fold: 
first,  to  shield  ourselves  from  the 
contagion  of  French  principles: 


secondly,  to  preserve  the  confine 
from  the  predominance  of  Fren 
power.  The  first  we  had  accoi 
plished.  We  are  assembled  hei 
to-day,  Sir,  added  he,  after  a  rev 
lution  which  threatened  our  exi 
ence,  and  which  has  effected  t 
destruction  of  almost  all  surrour 
ing  nations;  debating  according 
antient  forms,  not  on  the  losses  ’ 
have  sustained  ;  not  on  the  bar 
ruptcy  of  our  commerce;  not  on  t 
dismemberment  of  states ;  but 
consider,  whether  our  accession 
territory  be  commensurate  with  t 
splendor  of  our  victories,  & c.  T 
honourable  gentleman  admitt< 
that  in  the  other  object,  the  sah 
tion  of  Europe,  we  had  failed ;  y 
even  here,  it  was  consolatory  to  i 
fleet,  that  France  had  re-enter 
the  pale  of  civilized  society,  a 
that  the  spirit  of  jacobinism  hac 
foe  in  BuonapartA  The  master 
the  rolls  commented  on  the  str 
tures  against  the  non-renewal 
treaties ;  confidence,  he  said,  i 
spired  confidence,  and  the  sus 
cion  of  sinister  views  often  creat 
them  ;  our  suspicions,  if  any  sus; 
cions  we  harboured,  it  was  incu 
bent  on  us  to  conceal :  candour  v\ 
conciliatory;  the  language  of  d 
trust  was  ever  irritating.  With  i 
gard  to  the  practice  of  renewi 
treaties,  he  was  unwilling  to  fc 
lieve,  that  some  second  rate  rear, 
existed  for  it,  which  he  had  not  I 
penetration  to  discover  :  the  prs 
tice  had  not  been  uniform  ;  it  w 
omitted  at  Breda  and  at  Ryswic 
it  was  even  passed  by  at  Utrecl 
yet,  Sir,  continued  he,  Europe  su 
sisted  ;  the  law  of  nations  kept 
ground,  and  justice  did  not  for  ev 
take  leave  of  the  earth.  With  r 
spect  to  the  East-Indies,  the  la 
guage  he  had  heard  surprised  hi) 
Gentlemen  professed  to  have  j 
doubt  of  our  rights,  and  beii 
agreed  among  themselves,  we 
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bating,  whether  they  might  not 
re  a  subject  of  debate.  He  sup- 
sect  that  these  gentlemen  antici¬ 
ted  the  possible  absurd  claims  of 
ance,  with  a  view  to  discredit  the 
^tensions,  which,  without  any 
ison,  they  conceive  France  may 
up.  On  this  system  of  diplo- 
cy,  a  negotiator  should  carry 
th  him  a  crazy  person,  whose  bu- 
ess  it  should  be  to  divine  what 
ims  the  opposite  party  might  ex- 
vagantly  set  up,  and  whose  rav- 
;s  should  afterwards  be  reduced 
the  diplomatic  form.  Finally,  he 
icurred  in  the  amended  address 
ved  by  lord  Hawkesbury. 

Dr.  Lawrence  went  over  the  old 
uind  of  objections  with  respect 
Louisiana,  Malta,  and  the  non- 
lewal  of  treaties.  The  vessel  of 
!  state,  he  said,  was  to  be  thrown 
)at  on  the  ocean  of  politics  and 
amerce,  with  no  rudder  but  the 
ry  distinct  and  comprehensive 
aty  on  the  table.  In  the  faults  of 
iission,  he  included  the  state  in 
lich  our  merchants,  in  the  ceded 
mds,  were  to  remove  their  proper- 
Had  judicious  provisions  been 
de  for  this,  those  colonies,  without 
gravating  the  calamities  of  the 
ve  trade,  would  have  furnished  a 
npetent  number  of  negroes  for 
5  cultivation  of  the  newly  ac¬ 
hed  island  of  Trinidad. 

Mr.  Bond,  in  a  neat  speech,  sup- 
rted  the  amendment ;  he  revert- 
to  the  oppression  of  the  national 
bt,  and  defended  the  policy  of 
^eluding  the  present  negotiation. 
Colonel  Fullarton  spoke  in  fa- 
Lir  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynne  expressed 
dissatisfaction  at  the  treaty. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
d,  he  could  not  but  concur  in 
itiment  with  his  right  honourable 
2nd,  who  had  stated  the  tendency 
many  arguments  against  the 
to  be,  to  bring  into  disrepute 


the  peace,  and  to  censure  the  mi¬ 
nister.  His  right  honourable  friend, 
who  had  moved  the  address,  was 
certainly  actuated  by  extraordinary- 
principles.  He  had  already  avowed 
his  disapprobation  of  the  peace  ;  he 
had  even  affirmed  that  any  peace 
with  France,  in  its  present  state, 
was  inadmissible.  .  Such  principles, 
if  adopted,  could  not  fail  to  lead  to 
the  1  enewal  of  hostilities.  As  the 
question  now  stood,  we  were  to 
consider,  not  whether  a  definitive 
treaty  ought  not  to  be  concluded, 
but  whether  being  concluded,  it 
was  or  was  not  a  proper  measure  ? 
Was  it,  or  was  it  not  a  treaty  in 
which,  every  circumstance  consi¬ 
dered,  his  majesty  had  wisely  en¬ 
gaged  ?  He  repelled  the  idea  of 
danger,  arising  from  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  ;  a  difference  was  stated 
to  exist  between  that  settlement 
and  Tort  Hillsborough  ;  there  was 
not  in  Louisiana  a  single  port 
wherein  a  ship  of  the  line  could  en¬ 
ter  ;  and  at  Fort  Hillsborough,  a 
ship  of  the  line  could  not  anchor 
without  taking  out  her  guns.  By 
the  improvement  of  copper  bottoms 
to  our  ships,  we  could  go  through 
the  windward  passage  instead  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thus  escape 
all  annoyance  from  the  French. 
With  respect  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  definitive  and  prelimi¬ 
nary  treaty,  he  examined  the  five 
articles  which  were  modified  from 
the  preliminaries;  the  three  first 
referred  to  prisoners,  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  to  the  state  of  Portugal,  and 
were  revived  in  the  definitive  treaty. 
He  averred  that  the  treaty  of  Ba- 
dajos  was  known  to  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  previous  to  the  signing 
of  the  preliminaries;  this  treaty  was 
not  ratified,  but  the  treaty  of  Ma¬ 
drid  was,  which,  as  far  as  the  limits 
of  the  Portuguese  Guiana  were 
concerned,  was  more  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  Portugal.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject 
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ject  of  Malta,  he  would  only  say, 
that  the  king  of  Naples  and  Aus¬ 
tria  had  accepted  the  guarantee. 
For  the  treaty  itself,  he  desired  not 
that  it  should  be  praised  ;  he  had 
never  regarded  it  with  sentiments 
of  exultation;  never  lavished  on  it 
panegyric  ;  he  was  content  that  the 
honour  of  the  country  was  unsullied 
by  the  measure  he  had  adopted. 
If  he  were  asked  why,  alter  the 
transaction  at  Lyons,  no  remon¬ 
strance  had  been  made  to  France, 
he  must  answer,  that  it  was  wrong 
to  put  questions,  which  his  duty,  as 
minister,  forbade  him  to  resolve; 
this  he  would  say,  that  had  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  failed,  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  his  majesty’s  ministers  to 
have  laid  every  document  concern¬ 
ing  it  before  the  house.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  territorial  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  France  could  not  be 
viewed  without  regret ;  but  there 
were  events  which  we  could  not 
controul,  and  dispensations  in  which 
we  must  acquiesce :  he  should  re¬ 
joice  to  see  the  resources  of  this 
country  economized  by  peace.  He 
trusted  that  peace  would  be  reserv¬ 
ed,  or  should  the  war  be  renewed, 
hateful  as  was  that  supposition,  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  every  man 
in  that  house  to  reflect,  that  nothing 
had  been  neglected  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  peace  :  he  would  even 
say,  that  we  were  pursuing  the  best 
course  for  war,  by  husbanding  our 
resources,  at  a  period  we  had  the 
liberty  of  doing  so  ;  or,  what  was 
better,  of  preventing  a  war,  by 
being  prepared  to  meet  it.  The 
chancellor  cf  the  exchequer  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  observe,  that  neither  him¬ 
self,  nor  any  of  his  colleagues,  had 
any  plea  of  inadvertency  to  offer, 
for  any  deficiency  in  the  definitive 
treaty;  they  had  been  guided  by 
ford  Eldon  in  drawing  up  the  treaty, 
which  had  therefore  received  every 
possible  advantage  from  consum¬ 


mate  understanding  and  pro 
sioflal  accuracy.  He  stated, 
there  never  bad  been  a  per 
when  the  business  of  Down 
street,  was  conducted  more  : 
fully  than  at  the  present  mom 
He  dwelt  on  the  talents  of  the 
ble  person  at  the  head  of  the  n< 
tiation.  Fie  observed  in  gene 
that  those  gentlemen,  by  whom 
treaty  was  censured,  had  part 
larized  only  such  parts  as  apper 
objectionable,  without  revertin; 
those  which  they  themselves  < 
tem plated  with  satisfaction, 
believed  that  the  speeches  and  c 
duct  of  some  gentlemen  in 
house  had,  in  some  degree,  affei 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
appeared  in  St.  James’s-street 
at  the  Stock  Exchange.  Fie  was 
from  imputing  to  gentlemen 
such  intentions »  but  this  certa 
was  the  effect  of  the  mannej 
which  they-had  treated  the  subj 
He  believed  that  the  public 
large,  concurred  with  his  majes 
ministers  in  the  propriety  of  pe; 
because  there  was  no  object  for 
continuance  of  the  war.  He  ai 
red  that  every  individual,  in 
majesty’s’ service,  was  anxious 
the  preservation  of  peace;  and 
felt  a  conviction,  that  the  j 
bability  of  its  continuance 
equal  to  the  probabilty  existin' 
the  conclusion  of  the  different 
cifications  within  the  last  centi 
He  admitted  that  France  mighl 
tiiposed  to  take  advantage  of 
weakness,  if  any  weakness 
'  should  discover.  We  had  togu 
against  this  appearance,  to  conf 
in  ourselves  confidence,  and  to  < 
courage  presumption  in  our  ri' 
He  saw  nothing  in  the  present  < 
position  of  France,  or  in  the  c 
position  of  its  leader,  to  justify  i 
apprehension  that  the  present  pe; 
would  be  permanent.  He  subsent 
to  lord  Hawkcsbury’s  sentime 
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at  fne  pre-eminence  of  this  coun- 
'  might  be  preserved  high  as  it 
w  was.  Higher  continued  he, 
:an  hardly  wish  it,  but  I  trust  it 
11  never  be  lower.  It  is  the 
ish  of  my  heart,  and  it  shall  be 
r  constant  endeavour  to  preserve 
5  happiness  of  this  country,  which 
now  the  admiration  of  surround- 
g  nations. 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose.  At  so  late  an 
ur,  he  said  (two  o’clock)  it  was 
th  extreme  reluctance  he  rose,  to 
dress  the  house.  In  the  profession 
madeof  avoiding  details,  he  should 
t  be  singular  ;  but  in  one  respect 
i conduct  would  differ  from  all  whp 
d  gone  before  him — he  would  keep 
;  word.The  honourable  gentleman 
d  it  was  natural  to  feel  pleasure 
voting  in  a  majority,  a  pleasure  to 
hch  he  had  long  been  a  stranger, 
nong  other  strange  things,  was 
estrange  division  of  parties  in  the 
use.  For  himself,  he  expected 
t  the  little  constitutional  circle 
10  had  for  ten  years  been  held  up 
public  opprobium,  whose  pre- 
dions  were  fulfilled,  whose  fears 
d  been  realized.  The  discussion 
the  necessary  though  disgraceful 
:aty  of  peace,  furnished  an  able 
fence  of  their  conduct  during  the 
lole  course  of  the  war  ;  for  his 
rt  he  supported  the  peace  because 
;  was  convinced  that  ministers 
uld  obtain  no  better  :  their  pre- 
icessors  had  left  them  to  chuse 
tween  an  expensive,  bloody,  fruit- 
3S  war,  and  a  hollow  perilous 
:ace.  After  some  animadversions 
i  the  new  opposionisls,  Mr.  She- 
ian  asked,  but  what  did  we  go  to 
ar  for  ?  why,  to  prevent  French 
fgrandizement. — Have  we  done 
at  ?  No. — Then  we  are  to  rescue 
^olland  —  Is  (hat  accomplished  ? 
°/ — Brabant  is  the  sine  qua  non > 
h  gained  ?  No. — Then  come  se- 
irity  and  indemnity  ;  are  they  ob- 
ined  ?  No. — The  late  minister 


told  us,  that  the  example  of  a 
Jacobin  government  in  Europe, 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  a  holy  altar, 
and  the  tomb  of  a  martyred  mo¬ 
narch,  was  a  spectacle  so  dreadful 
and  infectious  to  Christendom,  that 
We  could  never  be  safe  while  it 
existed,  and  could  do  nothing  short 
of  ourlast  effort  for  its  destruction. 
For  these  tine  words,  continued  Mr. 
Sheridan,  which  had  at  last  given 
way  to  security  and  indemnity,  we 
had  laid  out  near  200,000  lives, 
and  near  300  millions  of  money, 
and  had  gained  Ceylon  and  Tri¬ 
nidad.  He  would  propose  that  as 
we  had  our  St.  Vincents,  our  Nel¬ 
sons  of  the  Nile,  we  should  name 
Ceylon  Security  Island,  and  Trini- 
dad  the  Isle  of  Indemnity  ;  but 
one  grand  consolation  remained — 
Buonaparte  was  to  be  the  extirpator 
of  jacobinism  ;  the  champion  of  ja¬ 
cobinism  was  to  become  a  parricide  ; 
the  child  of  sin  was  to  destroy  his 
mother  5  he  had  begged  pardon  of 
God  and  man,  piously  restored 
bishops  with  the  salaries  of  curates, 
and  penitently  extorted  of  them  a 
solemn  oath,  to  turn  spies  and  in¬ 
formers  in  his  favour.  He  agreed 
with  the  war  secretary,  that  Malta 
with  the  British  standard  flying  in 
the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean, 
would  have  stood  like  a  seamark, 
saving  those  that  eye  it  j  ”  mini¬ 
sters  say  the  emperor  of  Russia 
would  not  take  care  of  Malta  ;  if 
they  would  tell  him  so  upon  their 
honour,  he  would  believe  them, other¬ 
wise,  upon  his  honour,  he  would  not 
believe  any  body  that  said  so.  That 
did  not  appear  to  be  Paul’s  idea  of 
it.  Perhaps  he  was  mad,  but  there 
was  method  in  his  madness. — Mr. 
Sheridan  continued,  it  had  been 
said  that  France  must  have  colonies 
to  be  afraid  of  war  -}  that  is  the 
way  to  make  Buonaparte  love  peace. 
He  has  had  to  be  sure  a  rough  mE 
litary  education,  but  if  you  put  him 
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behind  the  counter  a  little,  he  will 
mend,  exceedingly.  When  he  was 
reading  the  treaty,  he  thought  all 
the  names  of  foreign  places,  Pon¬ 
dicherry,  Chandenagore,  Cochin, 
Martinico,  all  cessions  —  No  such 
thing,  they  are  so  many  traps  or 
holes  to  catch  this  silly  fellow  in, 
and  make  a  merchant  of  him  ! 
Suppose  the  merchants  of  London 
were  to  open  a  public  subscription, 
nnd  set  him  up  at  once  !  Alluding 
to  the  statue  proposed  to  be  erected 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he 
hoped  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  would,  like  the  First  Consul, 
refuse  a  statue  for  the  present,  and 
postpone  it  as  a  work  for  posterity, 
but  there  could  be  no  harm  in  mark¬ 
ing  out  the  place.  He  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  bank  of  England,  but 
for  the  material  of  gold  he  had  not 
left  enough,  it  must  be  papier  ma- 
che  and  bank  notes.  After  some 
humorous  allusions  to  Mr.  Dundas, 
Mr.  Sheridan  continued,  nobody 
knew  who  was  minister  ;  was  there 
an  interior  and  an  exterior  prime 
minister  ?  The  present  ministers 
continued  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  former  ;  they  had  refused 
an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  passed  an  indemnity 
and  security  bill,  and  an  address  of 
thanks.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
this  mysterious  connexion  ?  was  it 
a  bargain  on  one  side  for  talent,  and 
on  the  other  for  power  ?  It  the  late 
minister  indeed  had  attacked  the 
treaty,  the  present  might  say,  you 
compelled  me  to  sign  a  disgraceful 
treaty  ;  you  have  been  arrogant,  1 
have  submitted  to  indignity.  Buo¬ 
naparte,  by  his  minister  Otto,  would 
laugh  at  me;  the  work  is  your’s, 
and  your’s  only.  The  minister  had 
taken  no  strong  ground  of  defence, 
he  sat  to  receive  the  attack  of  the 
new  confederacy ;  the  ex-minister 
was  mounted  t>n  a  kind  of  hill-fort 
to  fire  down  on  the  assailants,  but 


the  garrison  was  all  manned  v 
deserters  from  the  principles  of 
war.  Mr.  Sheridan  added,  he  she 
like  to  support  the  present  minis 
but  what  was  he  ?  a  sort  of  out 
passenger,  or  rather  a  man  leac 
the  horses  round  a  corner,  w 
reins,  whip  and  all,  were  in 
bands  cf  the  coachman  on  the  b 
When  the  ex-minister  quitted  oi 
almost  all  the  subordinate  minis 
kept,  their  places.  Why  did  not 
whole  family  move  together  ? 
there  but  one  covered  waggor 
carry  away  friends  and  goods  ? 
Sheridan  here  repeated  the  Gr 
fable  <  f  a  man  that  sat  (as  1 
perhaps  as  the  ex-minister  did 
the  treasury  bench,)  till  he  g 
to  it  !  and  when  Hercules  pit 
him  off,  the  sitting  part  of  the  l 
was  all  left  behind  him.  Of 
ex-minister  he  would  say  that  n 
more  admired  his  splendid  tali 
than  he  clid.  If  ever  man 
formed  to  give  lustre  to  his  coun 
he  was  that  man.  He  had  no  1 
little,  mean,  petty  vices ;  he 
too  much  good  sense,  taste, 
talent,  to  set  his  mind  upon 
bands,  stars,  and  titles  ;  he 
not  of  a  nature  to  he  the  tool 
creature  of  any  court  (Mr. 
bowed  repeatedly)  but  great 
were  his  talents  he  bad  misapp 
them  in  the  politics  of  this  couni 
he  had  augmented  our  natk 
debt,  and  dimished  our  populat; 
He  had  done  more  to  abridge 
privileges,  to  strengthen  the  ert 
at  the  expense  of  the  constituti 
than  any  minister  he  could  ment 
Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  with  i 
ving,  as  an  amendment  to  1 
Hawkesbury’s  address,  that  it 
the  opinion  of  that  house,  that 
omission  of  various  opport unitie 
negotiating  peace  with  advant 
to  this  country,  more  especially 
rejection  of  the  overtures  made 
the  First  Consul  of  France  in 
•  -  nus 
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iry,  1800,  appeared  to  that  house 
lave  led  to  that  state  of  affairs 
ich  rendered  peace  so  necessary, 
to  justify  the  painful  sacrifices 
ich  his  Majesty  had  been  advised 
nake  for  the  attainment  thereof, 
dr.  Tierney  said,  he  could  not 
5  for  lord  Hawkesbury’s  address, 
ess  certain  expressions  were  ex- 
iged,  which  implied  a  justiflca- 
i  of  the  war. 

dr.  Curwen  voted  for  the  amcnd- 

nt. 

dr.  Grey  expressed  his  approba- 
i  of  the  peace. 

dr.  W.  Smith  regretted  that  he 
ild  not  vote  for  the  amendment, 
dr.  Hobhouse  voted  for  the  a- 
ndment. 

dr.  Windham  said,  that  though 
address,  which  he  had  moved, 
?ht  be  construed  into  a  censure 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  yet  it 
s  not  his  intention  to  condemn 
m  for  their  conduct.  The  house 
ided  on  the  address.  Ayes,  20— 
>es,  276'.  Mr.  Sheridan’s  amend- 
nt  was  moved  and  negatived, 
rd  Hawkesbury’s  address  was  then 
and  carried  without  a  division. 
Jn  Monday  the  28th  of  June  his 
jesty,  after  a  speech  from  the 


throne,  prorogued  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  parliament  was  dissolved  by 
royal  proclamation.  The  general 
election  exhibited  the  new  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  spectacle  of  a  British 

MIN  ISTER  N  OT  INTERFERING  WITH 
THE  FREE  CHOICE  OF  THE  ELEC¬ 
TORS.  In  almost  every  place,  there¬ 
fore,  where  the  election  was  popu¬ 
lar,  the  event  proved  fatal  to  the 
members  of  the  late  administration 
and  their  devoted  adherents.  Mr. 
Windham  lost  the  election  for  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring  was 
thrown  out  of  the  representation  of 
Middlesex,  though  almost  within 
the  verge  of  the  court,  and  though 
his  opponent  Sir  F.  Burdett  was 
only  less  unpopular  than  the  man, 
who  had  obstinately  supported  all 
the  bad  measures  of  the  former  mi¬ 
nistry.  A  larger  proportion  of  new 
members,  and  particularly  of  men 
of  independent  principles,  were  re¬ 
turned  than  on  any  late  occasion  of 
the  kind  ;  and  the  friends  of  liberty, 
wherever  they  presented  themselves, 
were  generally  received  by  the  ac¬ 
clamations,  and  supported  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people. 
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THE  sovereignty  of  nations  is 
perhaps  in  few  cases  founded 
upon  a  better  title  than  that  of  con¬ 
quest  or  usurpation  ;  but  in  the 
European  states,  time  or  custom 
have  sanctioned  the  claim,  and  what 
might  have  originated  in  violence  is, 
by  the  lapse  of  ages,  softened  into 
law  and  constitution.  The  succes¬ 
sion  in  the  governments  of  Asia  is 
less  equally  limited  and  ordered  by 
prescription  and  use ;  an  act  of 
violence  is  there  the  most  common 
step  to  the  supreme  authority,  while 
to  us  such  instances  appear  opposite 
to  every  principle  of  justice  and 
humanity.  The  acquisition  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  little  short  perhaps  of  the 
whole  extent  of  Europe,  in  the  most 
fertile  climate  of  the  earth,  by  a 
company  of  European  merchants, 
is  among  the  principal  phenomena 
of  modern  politics.  The  precarious 
tenure  by  which  the  sovereignties 
of  the  East  are  held  perhaps  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other 
cause  to  this  stupendous  effect.  A 
disputed  succession  affords  a  pretext 
for  hostile  interference  5  and  the 
facility  with  which  nations  are 
transferred,  like  inferior  animals, 
from  one  hand  to  another,  reconciles 
the  people  to  any  change. 

Much  eloquence  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  to  depict  in  the  vilest  co¬ 


lours  these  successive  usurpatior 
We  do  not  undertake  to  defend  t 
justice  of  them.  But  in  that  spi; 
of  candour,  which  we  have  alwa 
endeavoured  to  maintain,  we  mi 
remark,  that  whatever  may  ha' 
been  the  injustice  exercised  by  o 
India  company  towards  the  prim 
of  Asia,  the  condition  of  the  peop 
has  always  been  ameliorated  by  ll 
change  of  masters.  An  Engli 
governor  or  resident  may  occasio 
ally  have  recourse  to  undue  exa 
tions,  or  may  disgrace  his  count 
by  acts,  which  in  Europe  would  e 
cite  general  clamour;  yet  still  th 
degraded  state  of  human  existenc 
which  leaves  neither  the  persons  m 
the  property  of  individuals  at  the 
own  disposal,  must  cease  to  exi* 
wherever  an  English  governmei 
is  proclaimed.  Something  like 
system  of  general  Jaw,  and  of  ir) 
partial  justice  must,  of  necessity,  i 
the  result  of  such  a  regimen,  h 
discriminate  pillage,  capricioi 
cruelty,  or  wanton  murder,  und< 
the  sanction  of  a  divine  and  inch 
feasible  right,  can  scarcely  be  ac 
mitted.  The  clouds  of  superstitic 
are  gradually  dispersed  before  tl 
sun-shine  of  knowledge.  The  ar 
of  civilized  life  are  introduce 
among  the  indolent  and  untutore 
inhabitants  of  those  regions,  an 

affor 
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ird-a  prospect  to  the  philantbro- 
of  better  times,  distant  perhaps, 
en  the  industry,  and  commcr- 
spirit  of  Europe,  with,  it  is 
be  hoped,  some  portion  of  her 
:dom,  may  be  diffused  over  the 
tote  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
quests  of  Britain  in  India,  are, 
*efore,  not  justly  compared  with 
;e  of  Spain  in  the  western  con- 
:nt.  Those  were  conquests  of 
srmination,  of  rapine,  and  of 
ery :  the  times  are  not  favour- 
2  to  such  transactions ;  nor  is* 
spirit  of  this  nation  composed  of 
1  base  materials. 

Ve  shall  not  presume  to  enter 
>  a  critical  examination  of 
conduct  of  the  government  in 
late  transactions  in  the  Carna- 
there  is  a  tribunal  of  a  higher 
t  and  character,  before  which 
!  will  be  investigated  ;  and  we 
1  w’ith  proper  frankness  confess 
,  were  we  differently  inclined, 
are  not  qualified  for  the  task, 
e  we  are  destitute  of  evidence 
appose  to  the  statements  of  au- 
ity.  We  shall,  therefore,  sub- 
the  facts  to  our  readers,  as 
r  have  been  conveyed  to  us 
ugh  the  regular  official  chan- 
,  and  shall  reserve  our  com- 
rts  for  that  season,  when  the 
lence  on  both  sides  shall  be 
'  disclosed;  and  when  the  Bri- 
legislature  shall  have  declared 
entiments  upon  these  events, 
he  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  was 
ng  the  most  antient,  and  sup- 
id  to  be  one  of  the  most  faith- 
allies  of  the  British  nation  in 
a.  Anwer  ud  Deen  khan  was 
:eeded  by  the  nabob  Mahom- 
1  Ally,  who,  it  is  alleged,  was 
blished  in  the  government  of 
ot  and  its  dependencies  chiefly 
neans  of  the  active  co-opera- 
of  the  British  power  in  India, 
the  war  in  the  year  1780,  a 
bination  was  formed  against 
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the  Carnatic,  between  the  French 
and  the  celebrated  Hyder  Ally,  and 
his  successor  Tippoo  Sultaun  ;  they 
had  made  some  progress  towards  its 
conquest,  which  was  only  stopped 
by  the  interposition  of  Great-Bri- 
tain.  In  consequence  of  this  event, 
it  became  necessary  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  military  establishment  should 
be  maintained  by  Great-Britain  for 
the  defence  of  that  country ;  and,  in 
J78/,  a  regular  contract  was  en¬ 
tered  into  to  that  effect  :  the  nabob 
Mabommed  Ally  agreeing  to  pay 
an  annual  subsidy  for  the  support 
of  the  troops,  amounting  'to  fifteen 
lacks  of  pagodas.  Ater  the  war  in 
1792>  however,  between  Great- 
Britain  and  the  late  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
it  was  represented  to  the  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  that  the  nabob  was  un¬ 
able  to  discharge  these  pecuniary 
engagements,  and  an  indulgent 
modification  of  that  treaty  was 
framed,  which  reduced  the  subsidy 
to  nine  lacks  of  pagodas.  In  both 
these  treaties,  however,  it  was  a 
stipulation,  that  the  nabob  should 
contract  no  alliances,  nor  enter  into 
correspondence  with  any  European 
or  other  power,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  concurrence  of  the  British 
government. 

The  nabob  Mabommed  Ally  died 
in  the  year  1793,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Omdat  ul  Omrab. 
What  was  the  fate  of  his  second  son 
Azeem  ul  Dowrah  w®  are  not  in¬ 
formed  :  but  we  know  that  this  lat¬ 
ter  prince  left  behind  him  a  son, 
Azeem  ul  Dowlah,  who,  it  appears, 
was  kept  a  prisoner  ia  the  palace  of 
the  nabob  at  Chepauk,  till  the 
death  of  his  uncle  the  late  nabob. 

The  nabob  Omdat  ul  Omrah  pro¬ 
fessed  that  lie  succeeded  to  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  his  late  father,  under  all 
the  obligations  of  the  treaties  of 
1787  and  1792,  and  a  reciprocal 
friendship  existed,  for  some  time, 
between  him  and  the  English  com¬ 
pany 
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pany.  After  the  fall  of  Seringa  pa - 
tam,  however,  in  J7P9?  the  original 
records  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  his  official  cor¬ 
respondence  ;  when  it  was  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  nabobs  Maho  mined 
Ally,  and  his  son  and  successor 
Omdat  ul  Omrah,  had  commenced 
and  carried  on  a  secret  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  found¬ 
ed  on  principles,  and  directed  to 
objects  subversive  ot  the,  alliance 
between  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic 
and  the  company,  and  incompatible 
with  the  security  of  the  British 
power  in  the  peninsula  of  India  j 
and  also  that  in  the  years  1792  and 
1793,  they  had  imparted  secrei  in¬ 
formation  to  that  monarch  of  the 
designs  of  England,  as  well  as  of 
the  views  and  power  of  France  in 
India. 

It  is  argued,  therefore,  that  these 
princes,  by  the  violation  of  the 
treaty,  and  by  their  hostile  proceed¬ 
ings,  had 'placed  themselves  in  the 
situation  of  enemies  to  Great-Bri- 
tain.  The  indisposition  of  the  late 
nabob,  which  succeeded  the  disco¬ 
very,  prevented  the  demand  of  sa¬ 
tisfaction  ;  and  it  was  alleged,  that 
to  agitate  such  a  question  then, 
would  have  precipitated  his  death. 
As  the  nabob,  however,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  approach  his  end,  instruc¬ 
tions,  dated  the  5th  and  6th  of 
i  Bo  i,  were  issued  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  East-India  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  a  party  of  troops  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel 
Mac  Neil  were  ordered  to  be  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  palace  of  Chepauk. 
The  reason  publicly  assigned  for 
this  measure,  was  the  precarious 
state  ot  the  nabob’s  health,  and  the 
necessity  of  preserving  order,  in 
the  event  of  his  decease.  Colonel 
Mac  Neil  was  directed,  after  se¬ 
curing  the  first  gate  of  the  garden, 
to  march  the  detachment  under  his 


orders  to  the  principal  gateway 
the  palace,  and  take  possessioi 
it;  and  to  make  a  disposition  of 
force,  for  maintaining  that  positi 
In  carrying  this  part  of  his  ore 
into  effect,  he  was  directed  to 
ever)/  degree  of  conciliation  and 
spect  towards  the  immediate  far 
of  the  nabob,  and  the  confiden 
servants  of  his  government  ; 
consider  of  the  best  means  of 
straining  the  intercourse  of  pers 
within  the  interior  of  the  pala 
and  when  the  nabob’s  death  she 
occur,  to  prevent  the  introduc! 
of  any  partisan  into  the  palace  ; 
restrain  any  apparent  cominoti 
and  to  provide  the  best  practica 
means  for  preventing  his  highne 
property  and  treasure  from  be 
removed.  The  colonel  was 
structed  not  to  consider  the  1 
thers  of  the  nabob  as  constitut 
a  part  of  his  family. 

In  answer  to  the  above  instr 
lions,  colonel  Mac  Neil  inforf 
the  government,  that  he  had  c< 
plied  with  their  orders  in  all 
spects,  except  the  occupation  of 
interior  gate,  from  which,  at 
particular  request  of  the  nabob, 
had  removed  the  guard,  as  it  did 
appear  to  be  absolutely  necessc 
The  conduct  of  the  colonel,  in 
respect,  met  with  approbatic 
and  his  attention  was  particuk 
directed  to  the  apartments  of 
highness’s  sister,  the  Boody  Begi 
in  which  the  treasure  was  behc 
to  be  deposited. 

By  a  letter,  dated  July  6th, 
colonel  was  informed,  that  the  ri, 
honourable  the  governor  in  corn 
did  not  consider  it  expedient 
impose  any  restraint  on  the  egr 
of  covered  palankeens,  from 
palace  of  Chapauk,  until  the  nal 
should  expire ;  except  it  should  i 
pear  to  him  that  any  attempt  v 
made  to  remove  the  Lreasure,  wi 

out  the  nabob’s  consent. 
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lieutenant  Colonel  Bowser,  by  forces  at  Chepauk,  will  obey  such 
efs  dated  the  11th  of  July,  was  orders  as  he  may  receive  from  you.” 
icted  to  join  a  detachment  en-  On  the  15th  of  July  the'  nabob 
jped  rn  the  bed  of  the  long  Tank,  of  the  Carnatic,  Omdut  ul  Omrah 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  died,  and  on  the  same  day  Messrs. 
re  with  it  at  a  short  notice.  Webbe  and  Close,  in  conformity  to 

n  the  death  of  the  nabob,  Messrs,  his  lordship’s  instructions,  proceeded 
e  and  Close  were  directed  to  to  the  palace,  having  previously 
:eed  to  the  palace,  in  order  to  caused  an  intimation  of  their  ap- 
ct  an  adjustment  of  the  affairs  proach  to  be  communicated.  On 
he  Carnatic,  with  the  least  prac-  their  arrival  at  Chepauk  they  were 
ble  delay  Lord  Clive,  the  go-  received  by  Najeeb  khan,  Tukhia 
lor  of  Madras,  in  his  instructions  Aliy  khan,  Kadir  Nawas  khan, 
iiese  gentlemen,  expresses  him-  and  Mr.  Thomas  Barrett,  who  in- 
m  the  following  manner  :  troduced  themselves  as  the  principal 

lhe  nature  of  the  evidence  officers  of  the  government  of  his 
:h  has  been  obtained  of  the  vio-  highness  Omdut  ul  Omrah.  On 
n  of  the  alliance  by  the  nabobs  enquiring  whether  any  particular 
lommed  Ally  and  Omdut  ul  arrangement  had  been  made  by  the 
ah,  and  the  course  of  reason-  nabob,  for  the  administration  of  the 
apon  the  condition  in  which  the  affairs  of  his  government,  in  the 
ly  of  their  highnesses  has,  by  event  which  had  recently  occurred, 
discovery,  been  placed  in  rela-  they  were  informed  that  an  authen- 
to  the  British  government,  are  tic  will  had  been  left  by  the  nabob, 
^cts  so  familiar  to  you,  that  any  which  was  accordingly  required  to 
cular  instructions  from  me  with  be  produced.  Najeeb  khan,  who 
r  to  the  principles,  or  to  the  directed  the  conversation,  made  the 
iled  considerations  of  the  ques-  usual  objections  founded  on  the  re¬ 
appear  to  be  superfluous.  It  cency  of  the  nabob’s  death,,  and  the 
Oe  sufficient  for  me  therefore  necessity  of  allowing  sufficient  time 
i  e,  that  the  death  of  the  nabob  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  ; 
•roduced  no  change  in  the  prin-^evious  to  which  the  heir  appoint- 
s  by  which  it  will  be  proper  to  ed  could  not  be  at  liberty,  accord- 
Set  e  conduct  of  the  British  ing  to  the  customs  of  the  country, 
rnment  towards  the  family  ot  to  attend  to  the  transaction  of  busi- 
lgnness  but  in  the  application  ness.  To  this  statement  it  was  ob- 
)se  principles  to  ffie  actual  state  jected,  that  the  affairs  of  a  great 
™rs,  1  judge  it  to  be  of  the  government  could  not  be  delayed  on 
es  importance  to  the  national  account  of  private  inconvenience, 
icter,  as  well  as  to  the  critical  The  British  agents  were  conse- 
or  our  affairs,  that  the  arrange-  quently  informed,  that  the  nabob 
or  our  affairs  of  the  Carnatic  had  appointed  his  reputed  son  (Taje 
o  be  adjusted  by  an  amicable  ul  Omrah,  commonly  called  Ally 

T  J00,  j.  Hussein),  then  about  the  age  of  eigh- 

accordmgly  depute  you  to  teen,  to  be  his  sole  heir.  The  neces- 
•  ■  1S  neS0tial10n>  and  hereby  sity  of  producing  the  will  was  again 
3n  eiy*Power  you  to  exer-  urged,  and  it  was  requested  that 
r  own  discretion  for  the  pur-  theyoung  man  should  be  introduced 
ms  ^arrIinS  in*°  effect  my  in-  to  them.  The  khans  having  re  = 
os,  and  the  instructions  of  his  tired  to  consider  of  this  demand, 

^  Sovcrnor-gcperal.  the  British  agents  learnt,  during  a 


tm  '  -  oi.  me  xmusn  agents  learnt,  ( 

^ 6  °*ricer  commanding  the  desultory  conversation  vv 
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Barrett,  that  the  nabob  Omclut  ul 
Omr ah  had  become  acquainted 
\vith  the  intention  ol  Hussein  ul 
Mu  Ik  to  employ  an  armed  force,  at 
the  palace  oi  Chepauk,  lor  the  ac¬ 
complishment  o t  his  views,  at  the 
expected  termination  ot  his  high-, 
ness’s  life ;  that  tne  measure  ot 
stationing  a  body  ol  the  company’s 
troops  for  the  protection  ot  the  fa¬ 
mily,  had  in  consequence  been  en¬ 
tirely  acceptable  to  his  highness: 
and  (to  use  his  Own  expression), 
that  the  security  derived  from  that 
arrangement  had  been  the  means 
of  prolonging  his  highness’s  life. 

“  The  khans  having  been  joined 
by  Mr.  Barrett,  returned,  assent¬ 
ing  to  our  request  ;  and,  after  a 
short  delay,  the  young  man  was  in¬ 
troduced  with  die  will  in  his  hand. 
The  will  having  been  opened  and 
read  by  Kadir  TSIawas  khan,  vVas 
found  to  be  an  authentic  instrument, 
expressing,  in  clear,  distinct,  and 
explicit  terms,  the  will  ot  the  nabob 
Gmdut  ul  Gmrah,  that  his  reputed 


son  (Ally  Hussein)  should  iu< 
him  in  the  possession  of  al 
rights,  possessions,  property, 
in  the  sovereignty  *  of  the  C 
tic.  The  will  also  appointed 
hommed  Najeeb  khan,  Salar  . 
and  Tukhia  Ally  khan,  to  assi 
reputed  son  of  Gmdut  ul  Gmt 
the  administration  of  his  affair 
“  The  will  having  been  rea 
excused  ourselves  to  Ally  Hi 
for'  an  intrusion,  which,  aid 
unseasonable,  was  indispensab 
cessary  :  and  he  immediately  re 
returning  expressions  of  eivili 
A  conference  was  then  reqi 
in  private  with  the  two  khans 
who  had  been  appointed  by  tl 
bob  to  assist  the  counsels  of  hi 
and  a  statement  was  made  < 
nature  of  the  written  docu 
discovered  at  Seri ngapa tarn, 
jeeb  khan  expressed  the  gr 
degree  of  surprize  at  this  co 
ideation.  Some  of  the  pri 
documents  f  having  been  pro< 
be  asserted  that  they  containec 


*  The  English  word  Sovereignly  is  in  the  will.  ,  o  v  v, 

t  The  following  are,  some  of  the  strongest  proofs  ahedged  by  the  British  g 
and  which  apply  more  particularly  to  the  case  of  the -deceased  .  a  >y  1 
the  originals  are  stated  to  have  been  found  at  Seringapatam  when  it  was  taKe 
British  troops. - Key  to  a  CVwer  *  found  among  the  Records  at  Seringafat 

received  at  Calcutta  on  the  'id  of  March ,  1800.  ,  ,  •  nf  *V 

Oh  God,  glorious  and  exalted  !  Oh  Prophet  of  God  I  May  the  blessina 

be  upon  him!  Religion.  Biuhteh. 


The  nabob  of  Walajah, 
The  Friend  of  Mankind. 


The 


Ally  Rezza, 
Distinguished  in 
Friendship. 


The  Power  of  God, 
A  Saddle. 


Hearts, 

Sons. 


(A  true  translation.) 


The  nabob  Tippoo 
Sultaun, 

The  Defender  or  Protector 
the  Faith. 

Nothing  or  Nonentity* 

Nixam  ul  Dowlah. 

The  Victorious, 

A  Sey  meter. 

A  State  or  Dominion, 

A  Ring.  ■ 

The  Faith  Religion, 
Gholaum  Ally  Kahn. 

Nabob  Laheb, 

The  Spring ,  a  Flower 
Garden. 

A  Letter,  an  Interview, 
Benevolent,  the  Hand. 

A  Heart,  a  Seal. 

(Signed) 


The  English, 

Newcomers. 

The  Mean  or  D< 
cable,  > 

The  Mahrattas 
A  Flower, 
A  Present. 

O 

The  Restorer  of 
Faith, 

Otndut  ul  Ortim 


o'- 


&  v 


N.  B.  Edmon 


*  These  woids  are 'written  by  one  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  s  moonshees. 
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:xpresslcns  of  civility  and  cora- 
snf,  and  that  the  Marquis  Corn- 
s  had  repeatedly  enjoined  the 
bs  Mahommed  Ally  and  Omdut 
mrak  to  cultivate  a  friendly  in- 
ursewith  Tippoo  Sultaun.  The 
of  the  cypher  having  been 
iced,  Najeeb  khan  took  the 
rtunity  of  saying,  that  the 


moonshee  of  the  nabob  was  present, 
and  could  be  examined  as  to  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  hand-writing  ;  and 
that  on  the  proofs  of  a  secret  cor¬ 
respondence  being  offered,  such  an¬ 
swer  should  be  given,  and  such 
explanations  entered  into,  as  might 
enable  the  company  to  form  an  ade¬ 
quate  judgment.  It  was  replied, 
Y  2  that 


jt ion  of  a  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Tippoo  Sultaun  to  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  the  Nabob 

oj  the  Carnatic. 

:r  reiterating  praises  and  unbounded  adoration  to  the  Almighty,  who  has  adorned 
ultitude  of  the  professors  of  Islaamism  with  the  gem  of  religion,  and  lighted  the 
at  friendship  for  each  other  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  endless  thanks  worthy 
last  of  the  messengers  of  God  (Mahommed),  who,  with  his  prophetic  tongue, 
this  divine  saying,  “  That  all  mussulmans  are  brothers  ;  and  who  was  pleased 
*  upon  himself  the  task  of  intercession  for  all  believers  ;  and  after  intimating  my 
of  personal  communication,  and  which,  as  it  exceeds  the  power  of  the  pen  to 
ie,  must  be  left  to  the  heart  to  conceive,  I  set  forth  my  object :  By  the  grace  of 
the  most  sincere  attachment  and  perfect  unanimity  have  from  the  beginning  been 
shed  among  the  believers  of  the  enllightened  doctrine  of  Mahommed  ;  but  every 
aas  its  proper  season,  and  hence  no  opportunity  has  yet  offered  for  the  external 
istration  of  our  mutual  regard.  Now  however  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter, 

:  with  the  friendly  sentiments  with  which  our  hearts  are  mutually  impressed,  has 
r  added  to  my  sincere  attachment  and  cordial  regard;  when  I  learnt  also,  from 
imation  of  the  high  in  rank,  the  distinguished  friendship ,  the  trusty,  of  your  great 
able  qualities,  and  the  sincere  friendship  and  cordiality  you  entertain  towards  me, 
ippiness  was  greater  than  language  can  adequately  express  ;  may  God  realize  this 
of  happiness  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  perfect  attachment  and  union  among-  the 
“rs  of  Islaam,  which  is  the  greatest  gift  of  the  Almighty,  and  than  which 
g  is  more  essential  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  mankind.  May  God 
it  attainable,  and  may  he  preserve  us  firm  in  the  faith  of  Mahommed,  the  bound- 
nefits  resulting  from  which  will  by  the  divine  grace  be  manifested, 
a  confident  that  you  will  direct  your  attention  to  the  adjustment  of  affairs  between 
i  the  'well-tvisher  oj  mankind ,  who  is  the.  chief  and  principal  of  the  professors  of 
ism  ;  and  that  deeming  me  from  my  heart  your  well-wisher,  you  will  always  keep 
pour  recollection  by  your  friendly  letters  :  All  other  particulars  may  be  made 
to  you  from  the  representations  of  the  high  in  rank. 

’  prosperity  and  happiness  attend  you,  ' 

;d  the  29th  of  November,  1792. 

(A  true  translation) 

(Signed)  N.  B.  Edmonstojts. 

t  of  a  Letter  from  Gholaum  Ally  khan  and  Ally  Rezza,  to  Tippoo  Sultaun ,  dated 

‘id  of  May,  1793. 

princes  having  arrived  at  the  garden,  the  nabob  Walajah  sent  Omdut  ul  Omrah 
0,  desiring  him  to  remain  in  attendance  upon  the  princes  as  long  as  they  should 
the  entertainment.  Omdut  ul  Omrah  accordingly  attended  the  princes  at  the 
ions  of  fireworks  until  nine  o‘clock  at  night,  when  he  took  leave  and  went  array¬ 
ing  Omdut  ul  Omrah  said  to  us,  “  You  will  give  my  respectful  compliments, 
of  remembrance,  to  his  majesty,  and  inform  him  that  he  may  consider  me  from, 
trt  attached  to  him,  and  that,  please  God,  at  a  proper  occasion  my  fidelity  towards 
all  be  made  manifest  to  him." 

(A  true  translation  ) 


(Signed)  N.  B.  Edmonstone. 
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that  with  respect  to  the  present  case, 
the  British  government  possessed 
the  most  abudant  proofs  of  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  alliance  between  the 
company  and  the  late  nabob,  and 
particularly  of  the  express  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  1792.  That 
in  consequence  it  had  resolved,  to 
demand  from  the  late  nabob,  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  violation  of  his  alli¬ 
ance,  and  security  for  its  rights  and 
interests  against  the  future  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  highness’s  hostile  coun¬ 


sels  :  that  6uch  representations ' 
have  been  made,  had  not  his 
ness’s  indisposition  intervened 
though  the  nabob,  by  his  co: 
had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  f 
ship  and  good  wishes  of  the  c 
ny,  yet  still  it  was  unwilling 
an  end  to  the  connexion  whi< 
so  long  subsisted  between  tl 
governments,  could  security 
tained  for  the  rights  of  the  con 
by  any  practicable  arrange 
Najeeb  khan  declined  makii 


/ 

Extract  of  a  Letttr  from  Gholaum  Ally  lain  and  Ally  Rezza,  to  Tippoo  Sultautt,  di 

of  July,  1793. 


The  nabob  Walajah  has  repeatedly  sent  word  to  us,  by  Khader  Newaz  kha 
he  had  something  of  a  secret  nature  which  he  wished  to  say  to  us  in  private ; 
that  if  we  would  go,  under  pretence  of  seeing  a  mosque  which  his  highness  hi 
he  would  send  Omdut  ul  Omrah  alone  to  meet  us.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  ( 
1793,  we  went  to  the  mosque,  whither  Omdut  ul  Omrah  repaired  also.  On  th< 
the  mosque  is  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  devotee,  (by  name  Futteh  Shah,)  w 
about  six  months  ago,  and  erected  at  his  highness’s  expense.  Under  pretence 
forming  the  fautehah,  (or  prayers  for  the  dead,)  Omdut  ill  Omrah  took  our  ha 
carried  us  into  the  tomb.  When  there,  he  asked  us  whether  we  had  full  powers  fre 
majesty,  or  were  under  the  necessity  of  making  reference  upon  every  subjec 
replied,  that  we  had  been  a  year  and  more  in  attendance  here,  during  whicl 
many  points  of  business  had  been  negotiated,  and  continued  to  be  negotiat 
11s  ;  and  that,  please  God,  our  proceedings  were  and  would  be  approved  and  co 
by  your  majesty  ;  and  that  with  his  (Omdut  ul  Omrah’s)  knowledge  of  tl 
,  question  appeared  very  extraordinary  to  us.  That  it  was  proper  to  put  to  vakee 
we  were  only  servants  and  well-wishers  of  the  circars ;  and  that  we  had  power 
in  any  thing  that  appeared  to  us  calculated  to  promote  your  highness’s  inter 
welfare  ;  but  in  the  other  case  not.  Omdut  ul  Omrah  was  much  pleased,  and  5 
said  to  us:  “  So  it  ought  to  be.”  He  then  delivered  the  following,  on  the 
the  nabob  Walajah  : — That,  for  a  very  long  time,  there  had  been,  without  a  c 
veil  (or  want  of  cordiality)  between  his  highness  and  your  majesty,  which  h< 
productive  of  injuries  to  both;  but  now  that,  by  the  favour  of  God,  a  system 
mony,  such  as  is  becoming  among  the  professors  of  Islaamism,  had  taken  pi; 
highness  confidently  hoped  from  God,  the  prime  cause  of  all,  that  the  time  pas 
be  amply  redeemed  ;  that  for  his  highness’s  own  part,  considering  from  hi; 
himself,  his  country,  and  his  property,  to  belong  to  your  majesty,  he  had  m; 
testamentary  injunction  to  his  children  and  family,  taking  God  and  his  holy  Prc 
witness,  to  pray  night  and  day  for  the  pillar  of  faith,  (that  is  to  say  your  rrn 
and  to  consider  their  prosperity  and  welfare  as  inseparably  connected  with  your  r 
that  we  must  ascertain  your  majesty’s  wishes  on  this  head  in  a  manner  satisfai 
both,  and  if  your  majesty  should  be,  from  your  heart,  solicitous  of  this  p 
cordial  harmony,  his  highness  would,  under  the  testimony  of  God  and  his  F 
detail  to  us  his  sentiments  fully  at  the  time  of  our  departure,  which,  plea.' 
would  soon  take  place.  May  it  please  your  majesty  !  his  highness  is  in  exp< 
of  an  answer  from  you  to  these  points,  and  we  shall  represent  to  his  highness 
ever  reply  your  majesty  may  direct  us  to  make.  Please  God  we  shall  hereali 
occasion  to  address  your  majesty,  notifying  our  succession  ;  the  affairs  you  kno 
May  the  sun  of  prosperity,  &c.  Sc. 

(A  true  translation.) 


(Signed)  N.  E.  Edmo? 
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!y  to  propositions  of  so  much 
>ortance,  without  consulting  the 
Lily  of  his  late  master  j  and  still 
sisted  in  denying  the  charge  al* 
jed  against  him.  They  professed 
greatest  degree  of  respect  and  at- 
linent  to  the  British  government, 
er  whose  protection  they  were 
xd,  and  regretted  that  they  were 
so  well  able  to  satisfy  the  en- 
ries  of  the  company  as  the  nabob 
ild  have  been,  had  he  not  beer* 
irtunately  called  hence  at  the 
ortant  juncture.  The  khans  urged 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  fu¬ 
ll  of  the  nabob,  but  consented 
Bother  interview  on  the  even¬ 


ing  of  the  following  day  j  when 
they  promised  to  be  prepared  to 
give  a  specific  answer  to  the  propo¬ 
sals  of  the  company.  Messrs.  W^ebbe 
and  Close  assured  the  khans  that  on 
the  answer  returned,  would  depend 
the  acknowledgment,  by  the  British 
government,  of  the  claims  of  the 
reputed  son  of  the  late  nabob. 

^  Oji  the  lb'th  of  July,  at  seven 
o  clock  in  the  evening,  they  proceed¬ 
ed,  according  to  appointment,  to 
meet  the  two  khaiis  at  the  palace  of 
Cfiepauk.  They  were  asked,  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  prepared  to  enter  in¬ 
to  an  amicable  negotiation,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  seen- 
Y  3  ri  ty 

tct  of  a  Letter  from  Gholaum  Ally  khan  and  Ally  Rez%a  khan,  to  Tiptoe  Sultaun, 

(Without  date .J 

or  to  this  we  communicated  to  your  majesty  the  circumstances  of  the  nabob 
ut  ul  Omrah  s  coming  to  the  mosque  ;  our  meeting  there,  and  his  communicating: 
several  points,  with  which  particulars  your  majesty  must  ere  this  have  become 
imted.  On  a  subsequent  day,  we  sent  a  message  to  him,  purporting  that  we  were 
;  to  the  garden  to  see  and  arrange  the  effects  we  had  with  us  ;  and  that  if  he  also 
dcome  there,  under  pretence  of  taking  the  air*  we  should  be  very  happy  Accord 
on  the  next  day  we  went  to  the  garden  with  Omdut  ul  Omrah.  We ‘sat  together 
ur  hours,  (about  an  hour  and  a  half  English  ;)  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah  discoursed 
'  ^  undisguised  manner  on  the  part  of  the  nabob  Walajah,  as  well  as  on  his 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  friendship,  attachment,  and  regard, 
also  made  use  of  some  particular  expressions  of  his  attachment,  requiring  us  upon 
not  to  commit  them  to  writing,  but  to  defer  the  communication  of  them  until 
stum  to  your  majesty,  ft  Since,”  said  he,  “  I  have  expressed  myself  as  I  have 
merely  from  my  regard  for  the  faith,  and  from  my  friendship  and  goodwill  towards 
tender  (or  pretectox)  of  the  faith  *  please  God,  you  will  shortly  be  with  his  majesty 
you  will  communicate  them  in  person.”  We  answered,  that  we  would  act  as  he 
d,  and  not  divulge  what  he  had  said  to  any  one. 

lector  of  the  world !  Concerning  the  affair  with  which  your  majesty  is  acquainted 
ive,  under  suitable  pleas,  and  a  proper  introduction,  prevailed  upon  Omdut  ul  Om- 
May  the  foundation  of  it,  and  he  is  exerting  himself  with  zeal  in  this  business. 

:  Ood,  we  will  inform  your  majesty  of  the  result, 

(A  true  translation.) 

(Signed)  N.  B.  Edmonstonk. 

:i  °f  a  tetter  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  to  Gholaum  Ally  khan  and  Ally  Rezza  khan 

dated  6th  of  August,  1703. 

ave  understood  what  you  have  written  relative  to  the  conferences  with  Omdut 
»ran  :  1  desire  that  you  will  privately  commit  to  paper  his  discourse  with  you,  and 
ne  same  to  me.  You  will  also  write  me  information  of  the  transaction  with  which 
e  acquainted. 


(A  true  translation.) 


(Signed)  N.  B,  Epmonstoni, 


*  Vide  Key  to  the  Cypher, 
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rity  for  the  rights  and  interests  of 
athe  company.  They  professed  the 
inost  friendly  dispositions  towards 
the  British  government ;  persisted 
in  pleading  the  improbability  of  the 
allegations  against  the  late  nabob, 
and  the  deficiency  of  the  proofs; 
and  concluded  by  requesting  to 
know,  the  kind  of  security  expected 
by  the  company. 

The  agents  explained  to  the  khans 
the  inconveniencies  which  had  been 
found  to  arise  from  a  divided  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  difficulties  which 
had  consequently  arisen  in  applying 
the  resources  of  the  Carnatic  to  the 
public  service  under  such  circum¬ 
stances;  and  the  impossibility  of  in¬ 
troducing  a  regular  iorm  of  inter¬ 
nal  government,  until  the  defects 
of  the  existing  system  should  be 


corrected.  The  khans  were 
informed,  that  one  permanen 
thority  must  be  substituted  i 
of  the  present  fluctuating  auth 
that  the  appropriation  of  tl 
sources  of  the  Carnatic,  durii 
government  of  the  nabob,  an 
der  the  pressure  of  the  war 
been  found  to  be  incomf 
with  the  objects  of  the  alii 
and  that,  therefore,  the  only 
quate  security  for  the  rights  a 
terests  of  the  British  governm 
the  Carnatic,  was  the  entir 
exclusive  administration  of  th 
and  military  authority.  Najeet 
observed,  that  if  such  w^as  to  1 
basis  of  the  arrangement  the  s 
of  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  mi 
annihilated,  and  all  the  ' 
transferred  into  the  hands  c 

com 


Translation  of  a  Note,  written  with  a  Pe  ncil  upon  Half  a  Sheet  of  Post  Paper,  *z 
Envelope  of  English  Paper,  by  his  highness  Omdut  ul  Omrah  ;  apparently  ad  dr 
Gholaum  Ally  khan . 

Good  faith  is  the  law  for  (or  practice  of)  Syeds.  I  complain  of  frequent  ne 
let  me  be  sometimes  called  to  remembrance  ;  at  all  events  the  intelligence 
marriage  of  the  princes  has  rejoiced  me.  The  presents  usual  on  such  occasior 
my  father  will  be  sent,  or  (it  may  be  interpreted)  are  now  sent.  Repeat  the  fol 
couplet  on  my  part  to  the  nabob  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

t  .  . 

In  the  preservation  of  thy  person  is  the  perpetual  permanence  of  the  faith. 

Let  him  not  remain  who  v/isheth  not  thy  preservation. 


Make  my  complaints  fo  his  highness  of  his  not  writing  to  me  ;  if  permission 
quired  (for  stating  those  complaints)  you  will  obtain  it.  To  the  prince,  r^spe 
JR ezza  Ally  khan,  compliment.  Gholaum  Hussein. 

Dated  the  12  th  of  August,  1794. 

(A  true  translation.) 

(Signed)  N.  B.Edmon: 


Translation  of  a  Letter  front  the  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  to  Gholaum  Ally  khan, 

After  a  lapse  of  time,  and  the  moment  my  heart  was  desirous  of  learning  ac 
of  your  health,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  friendly  letter  ;  and  I  was  grati 
the  news  of  your  welfare. 

I  have  fully  comprehended  the  several  points  contained  in  that  letter  :  you  vv 
come  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  alluded  to  from  the  communicati 
Mahommed  Ghyauss  and  Mahornmed  Ghose  khan.  Deeming  me  desirous 
cciving  the  pleasing  accounts  of  your  health,  you  will  gratify  me  by  con 
eating  them. 

(Indorsement  on  the  Letter,  by  one  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  s  monshces.) 

Rccfficd  the  8th  of  January,  1797. 

( A  true  translation..) 


(Signed)  No  B.  Epmoh: 
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pany.  It  was  replied,  that  the 
lition  now  proposed  actually  ex- 

1  in  the  treaties  of  17§7  and 

2  ;  that  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
ib  of  the  Carnatic  could  not 
ijured  by  extending  the  opera- 
of  the  condition  ;  and  that  the 
ct  of  the  proposed  arrangement 
to  secure  the  rank,  dignity,  and 
ndour  of  the  nabobs  of  the 
latic',  instead  of  exerc  sins:  the 
rights  acquired  by  the  British 
jrnment.  The  khans  are  stated 
ave  admitted  this  argument  to 
onclusive,  but,  instead  of  corn- 
to  any  determination  on  thefun- 
ental  proposition,  endeavoured 
iscover  the  general  plan  of  a- 
;ement  proposed  by  the  cornpa- 

This  desire  it  was  judged  ex¬ 
tent  to  satisfy,  by  giving*  an  ont- 
of  the  plan  in  the  contempla- 
ot  lord  Clive,  in  the  event  of 
amicable  adjustment  •  which', 
ever,  would  entirely  depend  on 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
lamental  proposition.  It  was 
n  stated,  that  the  right  of  the 
nabob  to  the  support  of  the 
ipany,  was  founded  on  the  ex- 
s  letter  of  the  treaty  of  1/92} 

:  tbe  whole  spirit  of  the  alliance 
been  vitiated,  even  previous  to 
ostensible  conclusion  of  that 
fy  ;  that  he  had  annihilated  the 
tts  intended  to  have  been  con- 
“d  to  him  by  that  instrument ; 

:  he  had  left  his  reputed  sou  in 
own  condition  ;  that  having 
'ed  himself  in  the  situation  of 
enemy,  his  reputed  son  had 
needed  to  that  relation ;  that 
Jgh  the  British  government  had 
tended  the  operation  of  its 
ms,  it  acknowledged  no  other 
d  on  the  part  of  Hussein  f  and 
b  therefore,  in  admitting  him 
negotiate  on  any  terms,  it  was 
lated  by  motives  of  generosity, 
onnected  with  any  right  in  the 
n\y  of  Mahommed  Ally  to  resist 


its  demand  of  security.  The  khans 
returned  a  civil  answer  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  communication,  but 
indicated  that  they  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  assent  to  tbe  fun¬ 
damental  proposition.  They  re¬ 
quested  another  day  to  consider  of 
their  final  answer,  in  order  that  a 
consultation  might  take  place  with 
all  the  branches  of  the  family,  .in  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance. 

The  agents  did  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  authorised  to  refuse  this  re¬ 
quest,  and  granted  the  delay  on 
condition  of  receiving  an  answer 
so  determinate  as  to  enable  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  to  proceed  to  adopt 
the  measures  which  were  suspended 
by  the  negotiation. 

On  the  17th  of  Ju1y,  Messrs. 
Webbs  and  Close  proce  eded  to  the 
palace  at  the  appointed  hour.  Na- 
jeeb  khan  and  Tukhia  Aliy  stated, 
that  the  family  of  the  late  nabob  had 
been  assembled,  to  deliberate  on 
the  proposition  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  the  result  of  ttieir  deliberation 
was,  a  conviction  that  the  British 
government  did  not- intend  to  insist 
on  the  fundamental  proposition  to 
its  full  extent,  but  would  admit  of 
some  modification  of  the  terms  re¬ 
quired.  They  accordingly  produced 
the  following  counter  project,  which 
they  requested  might  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  governor 
general. 

“  inasmuch  as  we  are  jointly 
employed  in  a  business  of  trust,  and 
are  desirous  of  adhering  to  the 
will  of  our  late  lord  and  master, 
we  have  accordingly  considered,  with 
great  attention,  the  matters  which 
have  been  stated  on  each  side  during 
cur  conversations  5  and  although 
we  do  not  remember,  word  by 
word,  what  has  been  urged  by  eaeh 
party,  we  yet  recollect  the  substance 
of  what  passed.  You  explained  to 
us  that  Marquis  Wellesley  behau- 
der  had  shewn  himself  displeased 
Y  4  with 
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with  the  intention  the  conduct  of  gentlemen,  without  dwelling  . 
the  late  nabob,  in  maintaining  a  these  matters,  we  consider  oorseh 
correspondence  with  Tippoo  Sul-  as  being  honoured  with  the  offi 
taun,  the  late  ruler  of  Mysore  3  and  of  agents  on  the  part  of  the  prese 
that  in  consequence  the  son  of  the  heir,  according  to  the  will  pf  1 
late  nabob  (we  mean  our  present  illustrious  father  ;  and  we  have 
benevolent  and  gracious  master,)  observe,  that  you,  gentlemen,  ha 
had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  pro-  seen  that  will,  and  been  made  * 
tection  of  the  company.  We  can-  quainted  with  the  power  which 
not,  gentlemen,  speak  positively  as  has  vested  in  Sahib  Zahah,  the  pi 
to  the  writings  alluded  to,  but  from  sent  heir,  a  he  said  heir,  accordi 
our  knowledge  of  the  temper,  dis-  to  the  law  and  rules  which  he 
position,  and  sentiments  of  the  late  among  us  regarding  succession, 
nabob,  we  are  impressed  with  a  full  found  to  inherit  the  whole  of  $ 
assurance,  that  he  was  incapable  of  rights  and  state  of  his  father,  a 
acting  contrary  to  his  own  dignity,  is  in  every  respect  the  true  here; 
and  ttie  engagements  of  his  alliance,  tary  successor  of  his  father.  In  t 
which  he  ever  respected  ;  and  in-  case  he  has  specially  derived  prot< 
deed  we  ourselves  know,  that  he  tion  from  the  treaty  of  1792,  A. 
never  corresponded  with  any  pow-  and  we  have  held  ourselves  bou 
er  in  Hindustan,  unless  by  means  of  on  his, part  by  the  said  treaty  fr< 
the  company  ;  and  thtf  company  the  moment  we  entered  on  t 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  cor-  great  charge,  namely,  thq  care 
respondent  which  did  take  place,  the  person  and  governmerit  of  t 
and  which  consisted  only  of  letters  said  heir.  Gentlemen,  without! 
couched  in  warm  expressions  of  verting  4o  any  of  the  contents 
Congratulations  or  condolence.  It,  the  above  treaty,  you  have,  on  J 
besides  the  correspondence  of  this  part  of  the  governor- genera 
description,  any  writings  have  come  hauder,  demanded  of  us,  who  ; 
to  li<rht,  containing  the  matters  of  the  agents  of  the  said  heir,  mtJ 
which  you  have  read  to  us  a  short  to  deliver  the  heir  aforesaid  and 
abstract,  we  apprehend  that  they,  kingdom,  entirely  into  the  har 
have  originated  with  evil  persons,  of  the  governor-general,  or  to  co 
for  the  purpose  of  shaking  the  friend-  municate  our  inclinations  respe 
ship  and  union  so  long  established  ing  spell  an  arrangement  as  woi 
between  the  late  nabob  and  the  be  assented  to  by  the  governor-* 
company.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  neral.  We  were  happy ,  gcnl 
the  company,  on  mature  considera-  men,  that  you  did  not  insist  on 

tion,  can  hold  it  to  be  true,  that  immediate  answer  to  your  deman. 

the  late  nabob  engaged  in  a  corrres-  as  in  the  interval  that  has  ta 
pondence  contrary  to  their  interests  ;  place,  we  have  minutely  conn 
and,  adverting  to  the  amicable  and  ed  your  demands,  as  well  as 
friendly  behaviour  observed  by  the  trust  that  has  been  confided  in  1 
company  till  the  last  moments  of  and  we  apprehend,  that  when  y 
the  nabob,  the  whole  world  will  be  made  the  said  demand,  the  tre. 
impressed  that  they  entertained  no  of  1792,  A.  D.  was  not  in  y< 
swch  suspicions;  and  with  us  it  is  contemplation,  for  the  sai 
matter  of  regret,  that  at  a  junct  ure  successor  of  the  late  nabob,  is  c 
when  the  nabob  is  deprived  of  the  ly  included  in  the  treaty  afores 
means  ofjustification,  his  reputation  In  this  case  the  said  heir 
should  be  publicly  injured.  But,  come  the  protector  of  the  ag 
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ents  and  stipulations  of  his  illus-  sentiments,  touching  a  fresh  agree* 
lous  rather,  and  has  succeeded  to  ment  for  renewing  the  friendship 

C  fl  r  iu°  bene^t  b y  t{le  stipula-  and  union  that  has  so  long  subsisted 
>ns  of  the  company  contained  in  between  the  company  and  the  na» 
e  said  treaty  j  and  we  are  ready  bob  of  the  Carnatic, 
abide  in  the  fullest  manner  to  Gentlemen,  with  the  view  to 
ery  point  that  he  has  agreed  to  meet  the  just  wishes  of  the  com- 
!  We  have  not  said  that  pany,  we  have  considered  the  ob- 
j  were  unwilmg  to  agree  to  any  jects  and  advantages  which  were 
aty  besides  that  above-mentioned  ;  often  mentioned  to  the  late  nabob, 
the  contrary,  we  are  prepared  and  we  have  resolved  to  act  in  con- 
hear  any  demands  that  may  be  formity  to  them  to  the  extent  of  our 
jposed,  and  to  exert  ourselves  to  ability  $  and  regarding  them  as  the 
;  extent  of  our  ability  for  the  best  foundation  for  an  arrangement, 
rpose  of  adjusting  them.  We  do  we  now  present  a  separate  paper 
t  perceive  much  defect  in  the  containing  a  few  correspondent  pro- 
ans  long  established  by  the  treaty,  positions  j  and  in  the  event  of  their 
promoting  the  security  and  union  being  approved,  they  may  be  easily 
both  sides.  In  every  event,  if  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  1702,  A.D. 
:an  be  modified  for  the  interest  the  happy  effects  of  which  have 
e  company,  he  aforesaid  heir  been  witnessed  by  the  company  and 
1  be  happy  at  all  rimes  to  attend  by  us.  We  hope  that  in  these  pro- 
any  wish  that  you  may  commu-  positions  we  have  strongly  demon- 
ate  ;  nor  would  we  say  that  we  strated  the  will  of  the  heir,  as  well 
uld  consider  ourselves  fortunate  as  ours,  to  promote  the  true  interests 
eing  (lie  means  of  adjusting  so  of  the  company,  without  entirely 
irable  an  arrangement.  We  sacrificing  the  rights  of  the  heir, 
s  in  er,  that  you  could  scarcely  which  are  committed  to  our  care  ; 
e  t  lat  the  demand,  at  which  you  and  we  trust  that,  considering  what 
lC.  at  ,  f  ^rst  meeting,  and  so  we  have  stated  above,  our  motive 
ry  explained  at  the  second,  that  for  bringing  forward  the  proposi- 
couid  not  be  misunderstood,  tions  alluded  to,  must  be  clear  be- 
1  e  ;  as,  gentle-  yond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Ad- 

l>  you  well  know  that  we  who  verting  to  the  responsibility  we  sus- 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  tain,  from  the  great  affairs  and  in- 

^  ry,  and  the  affairs  of  the  heir,  terests  in  which  we  are  engaged, 

Mio  authority  to  engage  in  such  we  have  to  request  that  you  will 
ec  ion  ant*  faithlessness*  as  to  deliver  to  us  in  writing,  any  de- 
ICr  .UP*  unconditionally,  the  mands  you  may  wish  to  state  in 

e  *Wg  and  property  of  our  reply,  in  order  that  we  may  be 

jfr*  .anc*  cornmit  him  and  his  free  from  any  imputations  hereafter. 

‘ v*  ,n  a  state  of  want  and  s'ub- 
ou>  to  the  company.  We  can- 
therefore  comprehend  the  sub- 
and  meaning  of  your  de« 
more  than  that  it  occurs  to 
lat  you  have  proposed  a  heavy 
^nd  to  us,  in  the  first  instance, 

!r.  |hc  idea,  that  it  might  be 
nished  at  future  conferences ; 

**at  you  might  ascertain  our 

Tr&n* 


We  are  confident  that  you  will 
consider  the  delicate  circumstance* 
which  have  led  us  to  this  request, 
and  allow  them  to  plead  our  excuse. 

Mahommed  NaJEEB 

KHAN. 

Salar  Jung. 
Mahommed  Tukhi* 
Ally  khan,  be* 
hander.’’ 


(Signed) 
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Translation  of  Propositions  from 
the  Heir . 

**  Article  I.— He  cedes  to  the 
company  sovereign  authority  over 
the  Poligars ;  but  the  company  shall 
give  credit  for  two  lacks  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  and  four  star 
pagodas,  on  account  of  the  Poligar 
peishcush.  in  the  kists  of  the  nine 
lacks  payable  each  year. 

“  Art.  II.— The  heir  grants  full 
authority  to  the  company  to  collect 
the  revenues,  &c.  of  the  following 
districts. — The  revenues  of  these 
districts  are  detailed  below,  but 
they  amount  to  more  ;  viz. 

Star  Pagodas. 
Tinvelly  -  -  -  406,508 

Madura  -  -  -  64,9*15 

Ongole  -  13,534 

Palnaad  -  -  -  24,657 
The  amount  of  these  two  articles, 
including  the  Poligar  peishcush,  is 
854,848  star  pagodas  ;  and  this  sum 
being  deducted  from  the  nine  larks 
payable  each  year,  leaves  a  balance 
of  45,152  star  pagodas. 

“  Art.  III. — The  sum  of  45, 152 
star  pagodas,  which  is  the  balance 
of  the  nine  lacks  allotted  to  defray 
the  expense  for  the  defence  of  the 
Carnatic,  and  the  sum  of  621,105 
star  pagodas,  which  is  allotted  to 
discharge  the  debts  of  the  nabob 
Walajah,  according  to  the  treaty, 
will  be  paid  to  the  company  yearly 
by  the  heir  ;  and  shall  be  discharged 
in  ten  equal  kists,  from  the  1st 
to  the  15th  of  each  month,  from 
the  beginning  of  September  to  the 
month  of  June  ;  and  on  the  debts 
of  the  nabob  Walajah  being  dis¬ 
charged,  the  payment  of  the  sum 
of  621,105  star  pagodas  shall  cease, 
and  the  sum  45,152  star  pagodas 
only  shall  continue  to  be  paid  yearly, 
agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  1792; 
and  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  this 
paper  shall  be  considered  as  referring 
to  the  said  treaty. 


H  AND 

if  Art.  IV. — After  the  discharj 
of  the  above  debts,  the  heir  shs 
liquidate  the  new  cavalry  loan,  ar 
he  will  not  only  acknowledge  th 
debt,  but  also  the  interest  due  < 
it. 

“  Art.  V. — In  the  event 
failure  in  the  payment  of  the  kis 
stipulated  in  the  third  article,  th 
those  parts  of  the  treaty  of  17< 
shall  be  carried  into  effect,  whi 
relate  to  the  districts  detailed  in  t 
schedule,  No.  2,  of  the  said  trea 
and  which,  according  to  the 
article  of  this  paper,  have  not  be 
transferred ;  and  with  the  exce 
tion  of  the  matters  modified 
above,  the  whole  of  the  articles 
the  treaty  of  1792‘shaH  continue 
full  force. 

“  The  heir,  out  of  his  regard  a 
friendship  for  the  company,  v 
make  over  to  the  company,  as 
act  of  favour,  the  whole  of  \ 
rights  touching  the  pearl  fishery.’ 

^The  khans  having  delivered 
above  paper,  and  declared,  tl 
after  mature  deliberation  and  cor 
deration  of  the  trust  which 
volved  on  them  in  consequent 
the  will  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  tl 
could  by  no  means  consent  to 
fundamental  proposal  of  the  cc 
pany.  Knowing  the  desire  of 
British  government,  to  obtain  se 
rity  by  an  amicable  adjustment, 
was  judged  right  not  to  exclude 
heir  from  an  opportunity  of 
pressing  unequivocally  his  own  s 
timents  on  the  subject.  The  kh 
were  therefore  informed,  that  as 
subject  seemed  to  relate  exclusit 
to  the  interests  of  the  reputed 
of  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  it  was  d 
rable  to  receive  from  him  a  de 
ration  which  would  determine 
future  situation,  either  as  the 
knowledged  nabob  of  the  Cams 
or  as  a  mere  dependent  on 
bounty  of  the  company.  The 
treme  anxiety  discovered  by 


foreign 

khans  to  evade  this  demand,  seem¬ 
ed  to  confirm  the  expediency  of 
insisting  on  it,  and  a  meeting  was 
at  length  fixed  for  the  next  day. 

In  the  mean-time,  July  18,  a 
communication  was  made  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  (the  confidential  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  late  nabob)  who  had 
personal  access  to  the  heir,  of  such 
parts  of  the  governor  general’s  or¬ 
ders  as  were  sufficient  to  remove  all 
doubts  on  the  subject.  In  order, 
however,  to  allow  farther  time  for  the 
operation  of  this  indirect  communi¬ 
cation,  the  interview  appointed  for 
this  day  was  postponed. 

On  the  ipth  the  agents  proceeded 
about  noon  to  the  palace.  The  khan* 
reported  that  it  was  not  the  intention 

Ally  Hussein  to  recede  from  the 
terms  communicated  at  the  last  in¬ 
terview.  On  being  asked  whether 
hey  were  prepared  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  alternative  frequently 
3oitited  out  to  them,  they  replied, 
vith  much  apparent  composure  and 
esolution,  that  they  were  prepared 
0  meet  those  consequences,  on  their 
esponsibility,  under  a  perfect  re- 
iance  on  the  protection  of  the  com- 
)anY  and  the  faith  of  treaties. 

The  reputed  son  of  the  nabob 
vas  afterwards  introduced,  and  after 
in,  apology  lor  intruding  on  his 
pief,  was  informed  of  the  unwil- 
ingness  of  the  British  government 
0  receive,  from  any  person  but 
limself,  the  final  rejection  of  its 
imicable  propositions.  The  nature 

the  proposition  was  then  stated 
°  fiirb,  and  he  was  requested  to  say, 
whether  the  rejection  of  it  by  the 
mans  was  conformable  to  his  wishes, 
de  replied,  the  khans  being  pre- 
ent,  that  it  was  not  his  wish  to 
lepart  from  the  counsels  of  those 
ppointed  by  his  father  for  the  pur- 
•ose  of  directing,  them.  As  it  was 
“dged  not  improbable  that  Ally 
dussein  might  speak  under  restraint 
^  presence  of  the  khans,  a  pri- 
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vate  conference  with  him  was  de¬ 
manded  in  conformity  with  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  governor-general. 
The  khans  seemed  lobe  unprepared 
lor  this  demand,  and  endeavoured 
to  evade  it,  but  consented  to  it 
when  they  found  that  the  governor’s 
orders  in  this  respect  were  not  to  be 
dispensed  with.  During  the  short 
interval,  during  which  the  khans 
were  absent,  the  young  man,  with 
much  apparent  anxiety  in  his  man¬ 
ner,  whispered,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  that  he  had  been  deceived  by 
the  two  khans.  Aliy  Hussein  ac¬ 
cordingly  proceeded  without  further 
communication  with  the  two  khans, 
to  the  tent  of  the  officer  command¬ 
ing  the  troops  at  Chepauk,  at 
which  place  an  interview  took  place 
with. the  governor  of  Madras,  Lord 
Clive. 

The  attendants  of  Ally  Hussein 
were  soon  ordered  to  withdraw,  and 
the  tent  was  rendered  entirely  pri¬ 
vate.  Ally  Hussein  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  governor’s  consideration, 
and  proceeded  to  state,  of  his  own. 
accord,  that  the  conferences  had 
been  conducted  by  the  two  khans 
without  his  participation  $  and  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  termination 
of  the  negotiation,  as  conducted  by 
them.  The  entire  substance  of  the 
conferences  was  consequently  reca¬ 
pitulated  to  Ally  Hussein  ;  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  proofs  of  the  violation  of 
the  treaty  distinctly  described,  and 
the  extent  of  the  security  required 
by  the  British  government  explain¬ 
ed.  Aiiy  Hussein,  after  stating  that 
he  comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
question,  declared  himself  ready  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  on  the  basis 
of  the  proposition  rejected  by  the 
two  khans.  He  then  proceeded  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  extent  of 
the  provision  for  his  personal  ex¬ 
penses,  and  the  power  to  be  allowed 
him  over  the  public  treasure  of  hi* 
father,  which  he  considered  to  he 

large. 
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large.  After  a  desultory  conversa¬ 
tion  of  considerable  length,  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  importunity  of  Najeeb 
khan.  Ally  Hussein  proposed  that  a 
treaty  should  be  prepared,  upon  the 
basis  of  vesting  the  entire  civil  and 
military  government  of  the  Carnatic, 
in  the  hands  of  the  company. 

According  to  appointment,  the 
agents  of  the  British  government 
again  proceeded  to  the  palace  on  the 
20th,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a 
yreatyon  the  proposed  basis.  When, 
however,  Ally  Hussein  appeared,  he 
S3  id  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  that  he 
*ould  not  act  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  two  khans,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  his  father  to  direct  his 
counsels,  and  that  any  farther  inter¬ 
view  was  unnecessary.  It  was  ap¬ 
prehended,  that  Ally  Hussein  might 
be  desirous  of  concealing  his  real 
intentions  from  the  khans,  and 
therefore  another  private  interview 
was  held  with  him  in  the  tent.  He 
still,  however,  persisted  in  adhering 
to  the  counsels  of  the  two  khans. 
On  being  desired  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
alteration  of  his  sentiments,  which 
had  so  quickly  taken  place,  he  an¬ 
swered,  that  the  whole  family  had 
been  assembled,  to  deliberate  on  the 
state  of  his  affairs ;  that  he  had  given 
a  better  consideration  to  the  actual 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed  ; 
and  that  he  considered  it  to  be  to¬ 
tally  incompatible  with  his  interests 
and  honour,  to  conclude  a  treaty  on 
the  proposed  basis.  On  being  far¬ 
ther  questioned,  he  stated,  that  they 
had  already  heard  his  deliberate  and 
unalterable  sentiments;  and  that  he 
felt  the  most  satisfactory  conviction, 
that  his  present  determination  was 
conformable  to  the  intentions  of  his 
departed  parent.  He  was  asked, 
whether  he  clearly  understood  the 
consequences  of  his  determination, 
with  respect  to  himself;  he  said,  it 
had  been  sufficiently  explained  to 
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him;  but  that  notwithstanding ths 
explanation,  he  assured  himself  c 
the  favour  and  protection  of  th 
company,  as  well  as  of  the  paternt 
care  of  the  governor-general.  H 
was  now  apprized,  that  his  futur 
situation  would  be  that  of  a  privat 
person,  hostile  to  the  British  inte 
rests,  and  dependent  on  the  bount 
of  the  company,  facing  asked  wh< 
ther  he  wished  to  make  any  fartht 
observation,  he  said,  that  he  d; 
net :  and  being  asked,  whether  h 
had  any  objection  to  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  khans,  he  said  that  he  ha 
none  ;  which  being  accordingl 
done,  he  was  directed  by  the  govei 
nor-general  to  leave  the  tent. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  with  the  sc 
of  the  late  nabob  was  thus  brougl 
to  a  termination,  it  was  determine! 
if  possible,  to  open  a  negotiatic 
with  the  prince  Azeem  ul  Dowlal 
which,  however,  was  found  to  be  di 
ficult,  on  account  of  the  strict  guai 
kept  over  him  by  the  adherents  < 
Omdut  ul  Omrah  ;  for  any  attem] 
to  effect  it  by  open  means,  migl 
have  exposed  the  prince  to  inarm 
diate  danger. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  it  was  r< 
ported  to  the  governor-general,  th 
the  ceremony  of  installing  the  prin< 
had  already  taken  place  in  privat 
and  that  it  was  determined  to  pe 
form  it  publicly  on  the  followir 
day.  No  time  was  therefore  to  t 
lost,  in  preventing  a  proceeding  ca 
culated  to  produce  commotion,  ar 
colonel  Mac  Neil  was  directed  in 
mediately  to  take  possession  of  tl 
palace  of  Chepauk  with  the  Britis 
troops,  and  to  remove  the  guards  * 
the  late  nabob.  Thus  was  the  princ 
Azeem  ul  Dowlah,  relieved  from  tl 
guards,  placed  over  the  hovel 
which  he  was  confined,  and  a  par 
of  the  company’s  troops  stationed  i 
their  stead.  When  the  prince  w 
informed,  that  his  security  and 
tection  was  the  object  of  the  chaog 
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he  expressed  his  satisfaction,  together 
with  the  desire  of  being  permitted 
to  explain  his  situation. 

On  the  23d,  colonel  Mac  Neil 
waited  on  the  prince  Azeem  ulDow- 
lah,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  ex¬ 
cusing  and  explaining  to  him  the 
cause  of  stationing  a  party  of  the 
company’s  troops  over  the  place  at 
which  he  resided.  At  the  same  time 
he  informed  the  prince,  that  he  was 
appointed  to  be  the  channel  of  any 
communication,  which  the  prince 
might  be- desirous  of  making,  as  to 
the  state  of  his  affairs.  A  meeting 
was  accordingly  appointed,  at  which 
the  prince  complained  of  the  injuries 
and  privations  which  he  sustained, 
and  expressed  his  hope,  that  a  more 
comfortable  domestic  establishment 
might  be  allowed  to  him. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
prince  was  capable  of  sustaining  a 
more  important  character  j  andthata 
sense  of  his  own  immediate  interests, 
would  induce  him  to  meet,  with  cor¬ 
diality, any  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  for  reviving,  in 
his  person,  the  alliance  so  long  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  company  and 
his  family. 

>  On  the  25th,  the  prince  affixed  his 
signature  to  a  Persian  draft  of  the 
proposed  treaty,  on  the  basis  of  that 
rejected  by  Ally  Hussein,  binding 
himself  to  execute  a  more  formal 
treaty,  at  the  period  of  his  intended 
installaiion.  On  the  26th,  he  was 
formally  introduced  to  the  governor 
of  Madras,  as  ihe  future  nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,  arid  subsequently  conduct¬ 
ed  to  ihe  palace  appointed  for  his 
residence  *. 

Ihus  the  whole  substantial  power 
of  the  Carnatic  was  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  India  company  $  but 
die  nature  of  the  ariangemant  will 


more  clearly  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  copy  of  orders,  published  to 
the  settlement  of  Fort  St.  George. 

Revenue  Department, 
Proclamation. 

“  1.  Whereas  the  object  of  the 
connexion  subsisting  between  ths 
honourable  company  and  their  high¬ 
nesses,  heretofore  nabobs  of  the 
Carnatic,  was  intended  to  cement 
the  union  and  alliance  between  the 
contracting  parties,  and  to  establish, 
on  a  solid  foundation,  the  security 
and  rights  of  the  said  contracting 
parties  in  the  territories  of  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  and  whereas  the  several  en¬ 
gagements  concluded  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  have  failed  to  answer  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  contracting  parties, 
whereby  the  form  of  government 
throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Car- 
.  natic  has  been  subjected  to  changes 
injurious  to  the  established  opinions, 
to  general  confidence,  and  to  per¬ 
manent  prosperity  :  And  whereas 
the  munsub  of  the  subadarry  of  the 
territories  of  Arcot  having  become 
vacant,liis  highness  the  nabob  Wa- 
lajah  Ameer  ul  Omrah,  Madar  ul 
Mulk,  Ameer  ul  Hind,  Azeem  ul 
Dowlah,  Sbewkul  Jung  Sepah,  Sa- 
lar  Anweer  ud  Deen  khan  behau- 
der,  has  succeeded  by  the  hereditary 
rights  of  his  father,  and  by  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  the  honourable 
company,  to  the  possession  of  the 
said  inunsub  :  Wherefore  his  said 
highness  the  nabob  Azeem  ul  Dow- 
lah  behauder,  and  the  said  com¬ 
pany,  being  desirous  of  correcting 
such  errors  as  have  been  heretofore 
introduced  into  the  government  of 
the  Carnatic,  and  of  supplying  the 
defects  of  all  former  engagements 
between  the  said  contracting  parties; 
and  being  also  anxious  to  give  full 
vigour  and  efficiency  to  the  govern- 


*^nH^ZeeT1r  was  die  only  son  and  heir  of  Azeem  ul  Omrah,  who  was  the  se> 

"  }  j"0.0  °‘ nabob  Mahomraed  Ally,  and  great  grandson  bv  both  his  parents  of  the 
^oob  Anwer  ud  Deen  khan. 
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ment  of  the  Carnatic,  with  a  view  to 
fix  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the 
interests  of  the  -tarn.  on  a  broad  and 
stable  foundation,  ha\e  mutually, 
and  of  their  own  accord,  agreed,  by 
a  treaty  bearing  date  the  31st  Jn  y, 
I  SOI,  that  all  former  provisions  for 
securing  a  partial  or  temporary  in¬ 
terference  on  the  part  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  company  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  in  the  administration  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Carnatic,  shall  be 
entirely  annulled ;  and  that,  in  lieu 
thereof,  a  permanent  system  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  for  the 
administration  of  civil  and  criminal 
judicature,  under  the  sole  and  un¬ 
divided  authority  of  the  honour¬ 
able  company,  shall  be  established 
throughout  every  village,  purgun- 
nah,  and  province,  of  the  enure  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Carnatic. 

“  2.  Xow  proclaim*  ion  is  hereby 
accordingly  made  to  all  zemindars, 
jaggeerdars,  talookdars,  polyg2rs, 
cavilgars,  and  inhabitants  of  even- 
description  of  the  Carnatic,  that  the 
honourable  company  have,  by  the 
treaty  above-mentioned,  acquired  a 
perfect  right  to  ascertain,  determine, 
and  establi'h  rights  of  property,  to 
fix  a  reasonable  assessment  upon  the 
several  purgonnahs  and  villages  of 
the  Carnatic,  and  to  secure  a  fixed 
and  permanent  revmue,  to  be  col¬ 
lected  and  accounted  for  by  such 
officers  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  appointed  tor  that,  purpose  by  the 
said  company.  And  it  is  further 
published  and  declared,  that  the  said 
company  have  also  acquired  a  perfect 
right  to  establish  courts  for  the  due 
administration  ct  civil  and  criminal 
judicature,  uncVr  the  sole  authority 
ot  the  said  company,  which  said 
courts  shall  be  conducted  by  officers 
to  be  appointed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  said  company,  under  such  or¬ 
dinances  and  regulations  as  shall  trom 
time  to  time  be  enacted  and  pub¬ 


lished  by  the  goyernor  in  council 
Fort  St.  George. 

“  3.  And  whereas  his  said  hie 

ness  the  nabob  Azeem  ul  Dowi 

bchaud’-r  has  divested  himself, 

the  treaty  above-mentioned,  of 
✓  * 

con'roul,  authority,  or  interferen 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
in  the  administration  of  the  civil  a 
criminal  judicature :  Wherefore 
zemiudars,  jaghiredars,  talookda 
poly  gars,  cavilgars,  and  inhabits: 
of  the  Carnatic,  are  hereby  requir 
to  take  notice  of  the  same  accordin 
ly.  And  it  is  hereby  farther  pi 
claimed  and  declared,  that  the  e 
gagement  nov/  entered  into  belwe 
the  contracting  parties  for  the  pi 
poses  above-mentioned,  are  unco 
ditional,  and  liable  to  do  chan 
whatever.  Therefore  the  said  i 
mindars,  jaghiredars,  talookdars,  p 
lygars,  caviigars,  and  inhabitants 
the  Carnatic,  are  required  to  ta 
notice,  that  the  right  and  power 
fixing  2nd  collecting  the  revenue, 
well  as  of  administering  civil  a: 
criminal  judicature  throughout  t 
provinces,  purgunnahs,  and  viliap 
of  the  Carnatic,  are  vested  in  t 
said  company  alone,  25  long  as  t 
sun  and  moon  shall  endure. 

“  4.  Wherefore  all  zemindars,  ja 
hireaars,  talookdars,  poiygars,  cav 
gars,  officers,  and  inhabitants  of  t 
Carnatic,  are  severally  2nd  colle 
tively  required,  by  virtue  of  f 
rights  and  powers  acquired  to  f 
said  company  by  compact  with  ti 
present  lawful  nabob  of  the  Ca 
natie,  his  highness  the  nabob  Azee 
ul  Dowlah  beliauder,  to  yield  di 
obedience  to  such  officers  as  may  1 
appointed,  and  to  such  ordinanc 
or  laws  as  may  be  enacted  by  il 
«aid  company  alone,  for  the  adm 
nistration  and  government  of  tl 
territories  of  the  Carnatic,  and  in  2 
time  to  come. 

“  5.  Although  the  right  honou 

afci 
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>le  the  governor  in  council  trusts, 
at  the  experience  which  the  inha- 
tants  of  the  Carnatic  have  already 
id,  will  have  rendered  it  unneces- 
•ry  for  his  lordship  to  explain  the 
nieral  principles  of  moderation, 
stice,  protection,  and  security, 
hich  form  the  characteristic  fea- 
xes  of  the  British  government ; 
it,  his  lordship,  in  accepting  the 
.cred  trust  transferred  to  the  com- 
iny  by  the  present  engagements, 
ivites  the  people  of.  the  Carnatic 
)  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  to 


the  authority  of  the  company,  in  a 
confident  assurance  of  enjoying,  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  public  and  de¬ 
fined  laws,  every  just  and  ascer¬ 
tained  civil  right,  with  a  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  religious  institutions  and 
domestic  usages  of  their  ancestors. 

“  By  order  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  the  governor  in  council. 

(Signed)  “  J.  Webbe, 

“  Chief  Sec.  to  Govt.” 
“  Fort  St.  George, 

“  31st  July,  1801.” 


CHAP.  X. 

'rAnce. — Retrospective  Vi  eves  of  the  Effects  of  the  Revolution.  Hovj 
military  Despotism  came  to  he  e.tablished.  Bonaparte — His  ambitious 
Projects.  The  Cisalpine  Republic.  Expectations  of  the  Italian  Consulta — 
Ordered  to  ?neet  at  Lyons.  Designs  of  Bonaparte  unfolded.  His  Arrival  at 
Lyons.  Artifices  to  prevent  Opposition.  Report  of  the  Committee.  First 
Consul  meets  the  Consulta.  Hakes  upon  himself  the  Presidency.  Italian 
Republic.  Constitution.  Critical  Observations  on  this  Constitution. 

'  Melzi  appointed  Vice-President.  Accession  of  Piedmont ,  &c.  to  France. 
Dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Body  and  Tribunate.  The  Opponents  of 
Government  dismissed.  Neva  Fifth  Legion  of  Honour  projected.  Bona¬ 
parte  becomes  a  professing  Catholic.  Reconciled  to  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Mandate  for  the  Resignation  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  — Complied  veith 
by  the  Majority.  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Legislature.  Speech  of 
Portalis.  Concordat.  Further  Ecclesiastical  Arrangements.  Reception  of 
the  Concordat  in  France.  Consequences . 


rHE  year  1 802  presents  a  bright 
and  cloudless  spot  amidst  an 
angry  and  black  horizon  which 
aad  long  enveloped  in  its  shades 
he  European  world.  The  appear¬ 
ances,  however,  though  flattering, 
were  fallacious ;  and  dangerous 
storms  were  gathering  amidst  the 
sunshine  of  a  summer’s  day.  Per, 
haps  the  general  convulsion  which 
the  French  revolution  had  occa¬ 
sioned,  and  which  had  shaken 
Europe  to  its  centre,  could  not  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  at  once  to  sub- 
S1de ;  perhaps  the  jealousies  which 
had  been  excited,  and  the  intrigues 


which  it  had  produced,  would  not 
speedily  have  been  dissipated  even 
had  circumstances  been  different. 
Of  the  first  coalition  against  France 
we  warmly  disapproved.  We  in¬ 
curred  some  censure  by  the  free 
expression  of  our  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  though  impartial  posterity- 
will  unite  with  us  in  the  opinion, 
that  civil  discord  will  commonly 
cure  itself,  and  that  its  evils  are 
usually  protracted  by  foreign  inter¬ 
ference.  Yet,  while  we  cannot  ap¬ 
prove,  as  just  and  politic,  the  first 
aggression  of  the  other  European 
powers,  we  must  assert,  that  the 
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worst  of  its  calamities  France 
brought  upon  herself,  The  people 
wanted  both  morals  and  informa- 
tioji  to  persist  in  a  steady  support 
of  the  true  principles  of  liberty : 
when  they  once  admitted  the  per¬ 
nicious  maxim  of  “  doing  evil  that 
good  might  come,”  they  struck  at 
once  at  the  very  foundation  of  li¬ 
berty,  which  is  justice ;  and  what 
was  deficient  in  principle  could  not 
be  rectified  by  forms.  True  liberty, 
indeed,  consists  not  in  forms  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  it  rests  upon  a  broader 
basis— -upon  that  great  maxim  in 
morals,  that  power  is  never  dele¬ 
gated  to  men  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  others ;  and,  consequently, 
if  those  who  administer  the  affairs 
of  a  republic  are  guilty  of  oppres¬ 
sion  or  injustice  towards  any  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  it  is  as  much  ty¬ 
ranny,  as  the  cruel  edicts  of  a  Ti¬ 
berius,  or  the  desolating  sports  of 
a  Nero. 

From  the  first  establishment  of 
the  French  republic,  therefore,  there 
was  nothing  like  a  principle  of  li¬ 
berty  in  any  of  the  public  proceed¬ 
ings.  Their  rulers  were  tyrants, 
and  the  people  themselves  were  all 
tyrants  in  their  turn.  Among  the 
successive  factions  who  directed  the 
powers  of  the  state,  not  one  was  ac¬ 
tuated  by  any  great  and  general 
principle ;  their  object  appeared 
to  be  merely  to  oppress  each  other, 
without  sacrificing  any  one  passion 
.or  interest  to  that  which  is  the  vital 
spirit  of  freedom.  No  protecting 
principle  was  established  to  which 
even  the  most  blameless  could  have 
recourse ;  innocence  and  guilt  were 
left  undefined,  and  every  thing 
was  a  crime  which  obstructed  the 
views  of  whatever  party  chanced 
to  be  in  power. 

From  such  a  system  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  civil  liberty  was  not 
to  be  expected.  Tbe  spirit,  the 
essence  of  freedoms  was  wanting ; 


and  the  expression  of  the  po 
however  its  moral  infallibility  m 
be  disputed,  will  always  be  fou 
politically  true : 

Sinccrum  est  nisi  vos,  quodcunque  infi 

des  accssit : 

So  little  likely  was  the  French  : 
volution  to  be  productive  of  go 
to  the  people  whose  interests  it  v 
professedly  instituted  to  serve, 
remained  for  the  bad  policy  of  t 
continental  powers  to  render  t 
French  nation  a  scourge  and  a  h 
ror  to  its  neighbours.  By  atta( 
mg  its  existence  as  a  nation,  th 
forced  it  to  become  an  armed  r 
tion;  the  views  of  the  people  t 
came  altogether  military:  succ< 
enlarged  their  projects ;  they  1 
came  in  their  turn  the  aggressor 
and  schemes  of  conquest  succeed 
to  plans  of  defence.  So  impossit 
is  it  to  stop  the  career  of  the  b 
man  passions,  and  alter  that  corn 
of  things  which  Providence  h 
established,  perhaps  with  not  1< 
certainty  in  the  moral  than  in  t 
natural  world. 

France  had  witnessed  only  a  sr 
cession  of  tyrants,  from  the  tin 
when,  by  a  most  illegal  and  atr 
cious  act,  she  had  deprived  hers< 
of  her  lawful  sovereign ;  and,  c: 
cumstanced  as  she  was,  from  t 
desperate  contests  in  which  she  w 
engaged,  it  was  probable  that  tl 
powers  of  the  state  would,  at  la: 
centre  in  a  military  tyrant.  ( 
this  even  the  jacobin  faction  we 
sufficiently  aware,  as  is  proved  1 
their  anxious  care  to  destroy  tl 
credit  of  every  popular  general.  ] 
such  hands  power  was  more  like 
to  become  permanentthan  in  other 
He  who  ascends  to  dominie 
through  the  medium  of  mifitai 
influence  will  not  easily  be  remove 
by  the  unarmed  populace.  Win 
he  has  the  affections  of  the  soldier 
he  is  generally  safe ;  and  they  a: 

conciliate 
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onciliated  by  indulgence,  by  fa¬ 
vours,  by  largesses  made  at  the  ex- 
>ense  of  the  people.  He  who  is 
.ccustomed  to  military  command 
annot  be  a  stranger  to  the  means 
»y  which  they  are  managed :  every 
general  is  an  arbitrary  monarch  for 
lie  time,  and  the  chain  of  despo'- 
Ism  is  linked  together  by  the  seve- 
al  gradations  of  rank.  In  such  a 
tian  ambition  is  a  natural,  perhaps 
necessary  passion.  Possessed  of 
great  force  he  will  be  tempted  to 
mploy  it ;  and  perhaps  a  vast 
rmy  ceases  to  be  dangerous  to  a 
;overnment  only  when  it ,  is  em- 
>loyed  on  foreign  service. 

As  the  character  of  Bonaparte 
ecomes  more  developed  too,'  it  ap- 
ears  to  be  a  soil  peculiarly  favour- 
ble  to  ambition.  Little  disposed 
D  the  ^social  delights  or  the  ele- 
ant  amusements  of  life,  gloomy, 
bstracted,  and  thoughtful,  he  ap- 
ears  incapable  of  tasting  any  plea- 
lre,  but  that  which  arises  from 
ie  possession  of  power  or  the 
ursuit  of  fame.  Irascible  and  im- 
etuous,  he  is  impatient  of  restraint, 
sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel 
nd  these  qualities  of  his  nature 
ave  been  increased  by  his  educa- 
on  and  habits.  His  life  has  been 
)o  active  to  allow  him  to  restcon- 
mted  and  happy  in  a  state  of  qui- 
bcence;  and  even  had  he  not  been 
ccustotned  to  danger,  his  situation 
too  delicate  and  precarious  to  al- 
)w  him  to  indulge  those  cares  for 
is  personal  safety,  which  may  be 
titertained  by  those  who  are  in  the 
Jttled  enjoyment  of  a  throne. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which 
ppeaied  to  lessen  the  probability 
. a  Permanent  peace ;  and  with 
11S  £iew  of  things  the  conduct  of 
}e  ^rst  consul  has  corresponded 
Lmost  from  the  signature -of  the 
mliminaries  with  this  country. 
e.  ^as  rarely  omitted  an  oppor- 
increasing  his  own  power 


and  authority,  and  the  year  1802 
commenced '’with  a  memorable  in¬ 
stance  of  his  gigantic  ambition. 

In  the  course  of  our  preceding 
volumes  we  have  not  omitted  to 
remark  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Cisalpine,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed, 
’the  Italian  republic.  Originally  a 
creature  of  France,  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  the  connexion  with 
that  government  would  still  be 
maintained ;  that  it  would  continue 
inscribed  on  the  list  of  allies,  a 
softer  term  for  those  dependent 
states  which  decorate  and  enrich  the 
triumph  of  their  conquerors.  Yet, 
as  the  independence  of  this  nominal 
republic  had  made  a  part  of  the  sti¬ 
pulations  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
it  was  scarcelyexpected  that  itwould 
have  been  united  under  the  same 
sovereign  authority;  and  as  liberty 
was  the  laharum  under  which  the 
French  had  achieved  their  con¬ 
quests,  however  they  may  have 
abused  that  sacred  title,  it  was  at 
least  conceived,  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  which  would  be  offered  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Italians,  would 
not  be  more  despotic  than  that  by 
which  the  French  republic  itself 
was  administered. 

In  both  these  expectations  the  po¬ 
liticians  of  Europe  were  disappoint¬ 
ed ;  and  not  least  the  Italians  them¬ 
selves,  who  had  cherished  the  hope, 
not  only  of  a  free  constitution,  but 
that  one  of  their  own  body,  a  man 
in  whose  integrity  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  repose  confidence, 
would  bexpermitted  to  preside  over 
them.  It  was  but  a  bad  presage  of 
their  future  liberties,  that  the  place 
appointed  for  the  consulta  which 
was  to  determine  on  the  form  of  their 
government,  was  within  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  French  republic,  and 
that  the  chief  consul  of  France  was 
to  preside  in  person  in  the  as¬ 
sembly. 

On  the  2 1  st  of  December,  1801,  M. 

Z  Taleyrand, 
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Taleyrand,  the  French  minister  for 
"foreign  affairs,  under  whose  gui¬ 
dance  the  new  arrangements  were 
to  be  accomplished,  arrived  at  Ly¬ 
ons ;  and  Marcscalchi,  the  deputy 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  was  con¬ 
stituted  as  the  medium  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  that  minister  and 
the  Cisalpine  notables.  The  con- 
sulta,  assembled  at  Lyons,  cons&t- 
of  450  members,  convoked  under 
the  authority  of  the  existing  go¬ 
vernment,  andsaid  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic  ;  though, 
considering  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  convened,  we  may  reasona¬ 
bly  suppose  that  the  choice  was  not 
uninfluenced  by  particular  motives. 

The  first  consul  left  Paris  on  the 
8th,  and  arrived  at  Lyons  on  the 
11th  Jan.  1802.  He  was  received, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  trium¬ 
phal  arches,  and  every  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  servile  adulation.  A  guard 
was  assigned  him,  consisting  of  a 
corps  of  volunteers,  composed  of 
the  sons  of  the  first  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and  clothed  and 
,  accoutred  at  their  own  expense. 
The  political  arrangements  had  all 
been,  it  appears,  previously  deter¬ 
mined  ;  and  they  were  made,  it 
must  be  confessed,  with  consum¬ 
mate  address,  and  the  deepest  po¬ 
licy!  , 

Whatever  care  and  attention  had 
been  bestowed  on  the  selection  of 
the  deputies  of  the  consulta,  it  was 
still  considered  as  unsafe  to  trust 
them,  and  indeed  they  seem  to  have 
heen  at  last  taken  by  surprise.  In 
the  midst  of  a  foreign  country,  and 
surrounded  by  foreign  troops,  re¬ 
sistance  seemed  to  be  in  vain,  and 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
adopting  whatever  was  presented 
to  them. 

'  To  prevent  effectually,  however, 
the  difficulties  of  opposition,  and 
thfc  embarrassment  of  debate,  a 
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committee  of  thirty. members  w 
appointed  to  prepare  the  busine 
for  the  general  assembly.  By  i 
24th  of  January  they  had  prepar 
their  report.  With  respect  to  wb 
passed  in  the  consulta  on  its  pi 
sentation  we  are  left  in  ignoranc 
by  several  of  the  members  it  a 
tainly  was  not  received  with  appi 
hation;  but  it  was  accepted,  a 
that  was  enough.  It  was  prese: 
ed,  on  the  following  day,  to  -t 
first  consul,  sanctioned  by  the  s 
natures  of  the  president  and  sec 
tary. 

Under  the  plea  that  it  was  j 
cessary  to  obtain  the  recognition 
the  Cisalpine  republic  from  the  j 
vernments  of  Europe,  the  m; 
object  of  this  report  was  to  vest  1 
chief  magistracy  in  the  hands 
general  Bonaparte,  first  consul 
France.  At  the  same  time,  it 
timated  “  that  the  French  tro< 
could  not  yet  completely  evacti 
the  Cisalpine  territory.” 

Thus  the  principal  difficulty  h 
ing  been  surmounted,  the  first  c 
sul  repaired  to  the  consulta  on 
26th.  He  was  met  by  a  numen 
deputation,  who  conducted  him  i 
the  hall,  in  the  midst  of  a  gene: 
but  perhaps  an  involuntary^ 
plause.  He  was  seated  in  re 
state,  ipidera  canopy,  and  addres 
the  assembly  in  the  Italian  1 
guage.  His  speech  consisted  o 
display  of  the  services  which  he  1 
rendered  to  the  republic,  “  as 
man  who  had  contributed  to 
foundation.”  He  mentioned,  “t 
the  appointments  which  he  1 
made  to  All  all  the  first  magis' 
cies  were  divested  of  any  local 
party  spirit  and  adds,  in  a  n 
extraordinary  strain,  “  with  resj 
to  that  of  president,  I  have  fot 
among  you  no  person,  who,  at  ] 
sent,  has  sufficient  claims  on 
public  opinion  ;  who  is  indepenc 
enough  of  local  attachment,  or 
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tendered  his  country  such  important 
services  as  to  merit  having  its.  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him;”  and  therefore 
acquaints  them,  that,  agreeably  to 
the  plan  of  the  committee  of  thirty, 
he  accepted  it  himself. 

The  speech  of  the  first  consul  was 
succeeded  by  reading  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  but,  when  die  title  was  an¬ 
nounced,  a  general  movement  of 
the  assembly  indicated  a  wish  to 
substitute  for  the  name  of  Cis¬ 
alpine,  that  of  the  Italian  republic, 
and  the  chief  consul  most  gracious¬ 
ly  complied  with  the  general  de¬ 
sire. 

The  constitution  which  was 
adopted  on  this  occasion  declares 
the  catholic  religion,  apostolic  and 
Roman,  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
state.  With  the  same  absurdity 
which  disgraces  the  constitution  of 
all  the  pretended  republics  insti¬ 
tuted  under  the  tyranny  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  it  pronounces  the  sovereignty 
to  reside  in  the  whole  of  the  citi¬ 
zens!  The  territory  of  the, republic 
is  divided  into  districts,  depart¬ 
ments,  and  communes. 

The  rights  of  citizenship  belong 
to  those  who  are  born  of  Cisalpine 
fathers,  and  reside  in  the  republic. 
Strangers  holding  landed  property, 
or  being  concerned  in  commercial 
or  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  who  have  resided  seven  years, 
may  be  naturalised ;  also  persons 
of  eminent  talents,  by  a  special  act 
of  favour. 

There  are  three  electoral  col¬ 
leges  :  the  college  of  the  possi- 
clenti,  of  the  dotti,  and  of  the  com- 
mercanti.  They  are  to  meet  once 
in  two  years,  at  least,  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  to  com¬ 
plete  their  number,  to  appoint  the 
members  of  the  consulta,  of  the 
egisiative  body,  of  the  tribunal  of 
revision  and  appeal,  and  the  com¬ 
missaries  or  finance.  Their  session 
JS  t0  continue  fourteen  days.  They 
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are  to  deliberate,  but  not  to  discuss ! 
Their  determinations  are  to  be  by 
secret  ballot ;  and  one  third  of  the 
members  constitute-  a  house.  The 
members  of  the  colleges  forfeit  this 
right :  1st,  by  bankruptcy  ;  2d,  by 
absence  during  three  successive  ses¬ 
sions;  3d,  by  accepting  any  em¬ 
ployment  under  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  ;  4th,  by  continuing  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  country  six  months  after  being 
recalled. 

The  college  of  possidenti  consists 
of  three  hundred  citizens,  chosen 
from  such  as  possess  an  annual  in¬ 
come,  from  land,  of  8000  livres  at 
least.  The  place  of  its  meeting, 
for  the  first  ten  years,  is  Milan. 
Every  department  may  send  mem¬ 
bers  to  this  college  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  thirty  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  V.  - 


The  college  of  the  dotti  consists 
of  two  hundred  citizens  chosen  from 
among  the  most  eminent  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  various  branches  of 
literature.  Its  place  of  meeting,  for 
the  first  ten  years,  is  Bologna. 

The  college  of  commercanti 
consists  of  two  hundred  citizens 
also,  chosen  (as  the  name  imports) 
from  among  commercial  men. 

The  censurati  is  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  members  nominated  by 
the  colleges,  of  whom  seventeen  is 
a  quorum.  Its  sitting  is  only  for 
ten  days. 

The  government  resides  in  the 
president,  vice-president,  a  consulta 
of  state  ;  in  the  ministers  and  legis¬ 
lative  body.  The  president  retains 
his  office  for  ten  years,  and  is  re- 
eligible.  With  him  all  laws  ori¬ 
ginate;  and  he  has  the  sole  conduct 
of  all  diplomatic  negotiations.  He 
is  exclusively  invested  with  the 
whole  executive  power.  He  ap¬ 
points  the  ministers,  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  agents,  the  chiefs  of  the 
army,  &c.  He  nominates  the  vice- 
president,  who  is  to  represent  him 
%  2  in 
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in  his  absence.  The  vice-president, 
once  appointed,  cannot  he  dismissed 
during  the  presidency  of  him  by 
whom  lie  was  appointed.  The  sala¬ 
ry  of  the  president  is  500,000  livres 
of  Milan;  of  the  vice-president, 
100,000.  ■  . 

The  consulta  of  state  consists  of 
eight  persons,  above  the  age  of  forty, 
elected  for  life  by  the  colleges  :  one 
of  its  members  is  to  be  minister  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs.  This  con¬ 
sulta  is  charged  with  every  matter 
relative  to  foreign  affairs.  Nothing 
comes,  however,  under  their  de¬ 
liberation,  except  nvhat  the  president 
chooses.  In  case  of  a  vacancy,  the 
consulta  elects  a  new  president,  and 
cannot  separate  till  the  choice  is 
made.  Their  salaries  are  30,000 
livres  each. 

The  legislative  council  cannot  be 
composed  of  less  than  ten  members, 
above  the  age  of  thirty.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  president,  and 
may  be  dismissed  by  him  at  the 
end  of  three  years.  They  have  a 
deliberative  voice  on  the  projects 
proposed  by  the  president,  and  are 
specially  charged  with  drawing  up 
the  projects  of  laws.  Their  salary 
is  20,000  livres  each. 

The  legislative  body  is  composed 
of  seventy-five  members,  of  above 
thirty  years  of  age,  chosen  by  each 
department  according  to  its  popu¬ 
lation.  One  half  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  colleges.  One  third  goes 
out  every  two  years.  The  going 
out  of  the  first  and  second  third  to 
be  determined  by  lot.  The  go¬ 
vernment  convokes  and  prorogues 
.  the  legislative  body  ;  but  the  ses¬ 
sion  cannot  he  less  than  two  months 
annually.  The  salary  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  6000  livres  of  Milan. 

The  tribunals,  civil  and  military, 
are  on  the  model  of  the  French. 
The  judges  are  tor  life. 

The  members  of  the  colleges, 
the  cehsurati,  the  president,  vice¬ 


president,  consulta  of  state,  are  nol 
responsible.  The  ministers  are  re¬ 
sponsible. 

The  freedom  of  religious  worship 
is  declared  ;  and  no  impediment: 
are  admitted  to  industry  and  com' 
merce,  but  those  founded  in  law 
No  armed  body  can  deliberate 
The  purchasers  of  national  property 
are  protected.  The  .church  is  to  b< 
maintained'  out  Of  a  portion  of  thi 
national  property.  The  consult; 
may,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  pro 
pose  any  alteration  in  the  constitu 
tion.  -  t  5|v 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  consti 
tution,  which,  is  evidently  borrowe< 
from  that  so  hastily  devised  fo 
France  by  the  abbe  Sieyes,  on  th 
usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  but  wit] 
still  more  glaring  absurdities,  an< 
the  establishment  of  a  more  ope: 
tyranny.  It  is  impossible  to  sa 
that  the  people  have  gained  a  singl 
right  or  advantage  by  this  institv 
tion,  which  they  did  not  posses 
under  their  ancient  government: 
with  an  increased  expense,  with  th 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  th 
church,  and  the  ruin  of  their  mo: 
illustrious  families.  The  people  ar< 
indeed,  not  vested  with  a  sing! 
privilege  above  the  subjects  ofth 
most  arbitrary  states.  They  hav 
gained  neither  a  representative  g< 
vernment,  nor  the  trial  by  jury 
neither  freedom  from  arbitrary  ai 
rests  and  imprisonment,  nor  th 
liberty  of  the  press.  A  sort  ( 
mock  election  is,  indeed,  institutec 
but  an  election  to  what  ?— to^  n 
share  in  the  government  or  legisk 
ture.  The  institution  of  three  di 
tinct  colleges,  as  they  me  called, 
ridiculous:  the  qualifications  toll 
first  and  third  are,  indeed,  partly  d< 
fined;  the  second  is  perfectly  ii 
definite. — Who  are  the  doth?  C 
who  is  to  determine  whether  a.ma 
belong  to  the  class  of  the  learned  ( 
of  the  ignorant ?  After  all,  vth 
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institute  any  such  distinctions  at  all, 
but  to  perplex  the  people,  and'  to 
render  more  intricate  the  labyrinth 
of  tyranny?  A  government  which 
departs  from  the  principle  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  departs  from  freedom  ;  for 
Unless  the  radical  institutions  be 
simple,  they  can  neither  be  under¬ 
stood  nor  practised  by  the  people. 

And,  what  are  the  functions  of 
these  colleges  ?— to  elect  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  consulta,  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body,  &c.  See.!  and  thus  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  representative 
and  the  represented  is  at  once  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  colleges  are  to  de¬ 
liberate,  but  not  to  discuss!— a*con- 
tradiction  in  terms ;  a  kind  of 
quietist  assembly,  where  no  advan¬ 
tage  is  derived  from  the  circulation 
of  sentiment,  from  collective  whi¬ 
lom  :  an  institution  again  directly 
contrary  to  liberty  ;  the  life  and 
animating  spirit  of  which  is  free 
discussion. 

The  whole  of  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment  is  vested  in  the  president 
and  the  officers  appointed  by  him  ; 
a  deposit  /  of  arbitrary  authority 
scarcely  possessed  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  they  have  so  wantonly  de-' 
>troyed.  The  president  and  vice- 
aresident  are  also  exempted  from 
'esponsibility ;  an  exemption  whicfi 
ne  French  revolutionists  denied  to 
heir  constitutional  sovereign.  The 
ministers,  indeed,  are  said  to  be  re- 
ponsibie,^  but  it  is  not  stated  to 
vhom.  The  inference,  therefore, 

that  they  are  only  responsible  to 

.  president  himself.  Can  any 
irbitrary  government  in  Europe 
daim  more  than  this  ?  Even  in 
vussia  the  senate  possesses  a  better 
hadow  of  authority  than  the  pre¬ 
ended  representatives  of  the  Italian 

\ 'public . 

The  consulta,  which  is  chosen  by 
be  colleges,  is  a  most  curious  im¬ 
position  on  the  public.  It  is  no-, 
nmaUy  invested  with  the  conduct' 
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of  foreign  affairs  r  but'  ( mark,  read¬ 
er  ! )  nothing  comes  under  their  de¬ 
liberation!  but  what  the  president 
chooses !  To  say  one  word  more 
on  this  subject  would  be  super¬ 
fluous. 

The  functions  of  the  legislative 
body — that  is,  of  what  ought  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple — are  reduced  to  the  simple  act 
of  voting  new  laws  ;  in  other  words, 
the  only  power  with  which  they 
are  invested,  is  to  register  the  edicts 
of  the  executive  government.  For  the 
legislature  cannot  originate  any  law 
whatever ;  and  the  projects  of  laws 
are  drawn  up  by  a  legislative  coun¬ 
cil,  appointed  by  the  will  of  the  pre¬ 
sident,  and  liable  to  be  dismissed 
by  him ;  and  even  these  are  to  be 
dictated  originally  by  the  president 
himself. 

/  If  any  vestige  of  republicanism  is 
to  be  found  in  such  a  constitution 
as  this,  we  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
a  republic  ;  and  even  our  masters, 
the  anejents,  were  equally  ignorant. 
Nothing  like  it  is  to  be  found  in 
ancient  or  modern  history,  not  even 
in  the  old  constitution  of  Venice  : 
indeed  there  is  scarcely  an  arbitrary 
government  in  Europe  possessed  of 
a  greater  latitude  of  power.  The 
old  government  of  France,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  mighty  revolution,  which 
has  overflowed  Europe  with  blood* 

I  and  been  the  parent  of  atrocities 
on  which  it  is  painful  even  to  me¬ 
ditate,  was  not  so  despotic. 

The  new  president  shortly  after 
appointed  citizen  Melzi  d’Eril  to 
be  the  vice-president  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  returned  to  Paris,  from  his 
political  excursion,  on  the  31st  of 
January. 

Thus  the  dominion  of  the  fairest 
portion  of  Italy,  was  at  once  added 
to  the  already  extravagant  power 
of  France.  The  French  people 
saw  this  event,  as  indeed  every 
other,  with  a  stupid  apathy.  Pass- 
Z  3  mg 
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ing  from  one  violent  extreme  to 
the  other,  the  unguided  ardour  of 
liberty,  which  degenerated  into  li¬ 
centiousness, was  altogether  chilled ; 
and  had  the  regime  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  not  only  been  imposed  upon 
a  neighbouring  people,  but  even  on 
themselves,  there  is  little  chance 
that  it  would  have  been  resented. 

The  real  sentiments  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  powers  on  such  an  event,  it 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  ascertain. 
The  pliant  and  misjudging  court 
of  Berlin,  was  the  first  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  chief  consul  on  an  acces¬ 
sion  of  power  fatal  to  the  balance 
of  Europe,  and  which  the  great 
Frederick  would  have  regarded 
with  horror,  or,  more  probably, 
would  never  have  permitted.  The 
emperor,  from  whom  the  greater 
portion  of  the  new  republican  terri¬ 
tory  was  forcibly  wrested,  could 
not  have  seen,  with  complacency, 
this  indirect  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  Lun'eville  $  but,  depressed  and 
disheartened  by  ill  success,  Austria 
had  ceased  to  be  formidable  while 
unsupported  by  other  powers.  Rus¬ 
sia,  far  removed  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  from  the  sense  of  dan¬ 
ger  '  from  the  aggrandisement  of 
France,  seems  to  'have  regarded  it 
with  indifference.  The  inferior 
powers  might,  indeed,  have  cause 
to  tremble,  but  they  dared  not 
’speak.  1 

While  the  personal  authority  of 
the  first  consul  was  thus  augment¬ 
ed,  and  while  a  new  satellite  was 
ordained  to  move  round  in  the  vast 
vortex  of  the  French  republic,  the 
primary  planet  itself  received  a  vast 
accession  of  territory,  by  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  the  happy  and  fertile 
country  of  Piedmont,  and  the 
duchy  of  Parma,  as  integral  de¬ 
partments  of  France.  The  reader 
of  history  will  shed  a  tear  over  the 
fate  of  the  descendant  of  a  race  of 
heroes,  who,  banished  frpm  his  pa- 
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ternal  dominions,  to  a  little  deper: 
dejit  isle,  still  retained  the  empt 
title  of  king  of  Sardinia,  withou 
the  means  of  supporting  the  dig 
nity  or  splendor  of  a  crown. 

Such  were  the,  foreign  arrange 
ments  of  the  French  governmen 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Th 
interior  of  the  republic  presented 
scene  scarcely  less  curious  and  it 
teresting;  in  which  we  have  to  mar 
the  genius  of  one  man  gradual! 
silencing  the  voice  of  faction,  an< 
like  Neptune,  rising  after  a  storn 
from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  d 
spersing  the  waves,  which  ha 
scarcely  begun  to  subside.  _  T1 
year  1801  closed  with  an  actwhic 
reflects  some  credit  on  the  sagacit; 
if  not  on  the  modesty,  of  Bonapart< 
thcuglwhe  has  scarcely  supported 
similar  dignity  of  character  at  otb 
times.  In  that  style  of  abject  fla 
tery  which  is  characteristic  of 
nation  that  knows  not  what  it  is 
be  free,  the  council-general  of  t! 
Seine  had  proposed  erecting  a  st 
tue  to  the  present  ruler  of  the  r 
public.  Contrary  to  expectatio 
it  was  not  accepted.  The  first  co 
sul  expressed  his  gratitude  in  han 
sbme  terms  :  “  The  idea,”  he  ad 
ed,  “  of  dedicating  monuments 
men  who  render  themselves  usef 
to  their  country,  is  honourable 
nations.  I  accept  your  kindne 
Let  the  spot  be  marked  ou 
but  let  us  leave  to  future  ages  t 
task  of  constructing  the  statue, 
they  shall  ratify  the  good  opinii 
you  entertain  of  me.” 

The  session  of  the  legislati 
bodies  terminated,  as  we  intimat 
in  our  last  volume,  little  to  the  sat 
faction  either  of  the  members  thei 
selves,  or  of  the  executive  govei 
ment.  The  displeasure  of  the  h 
ter  is,  indeed,  evinced  in  the  co 
eluding  message  :  it  was  dated.  < 
the  29th  of  December,  and  in 
mated  the  determination  of  the  g 
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erriment  to  withdraw  the  plans  it 
ad  submitted  to  their  considera¬ 
bly  respecting  the  civil  code.  It 
xpressed,  “  that  it  was  with  re- 
ret  the  government  found  itself 
bliged  to  postpone,  to  another  pe- 
iod,  the  consideration  of  laws  so 
nxiously  expected  by  the  people, 
ut  was  convinced  that  the  time 
,ras  not  yet  arrived,  when  those 
iscussions  might  take  place  with 
rat  calmness  and  unity  of  inten- 
ion  which  they  required.” 

■  From  the  terms  of  this  message 
:  was  evident  that  some  alteration 
,ras  likely  to  take  place  in  the  as- 
unblies  whose  conduct  had  been 
d  little  agreeable  to  the  executive 
overnment.  In  the  beginning  of 
'ebruary,  the  time  for  the  re-elec- 
on  of  the  members  of  the  legislative 
ody  and  the  tribunate,  among  the 
fth  who  were  excluded  by  the  vote 
f  the  senate  were  the  principal  op- 
onents  of  the  measures  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  list  of  exclusion  from 
be  tribunate,  -were  contained  the 
ames  of  Alexandre,  Bailleul,  Bar- 
a,  Barthelemy,  Cambe,  Chazal, 
Ihenier,  Benjamin  Constant,  Cour¬ 
ts,  Daunon,  Dessenaudes,  Ga- 
ilk,  Garat,  Maillia,  Ginguerie,  Is- 
lard,  Legier,  Parent-Real,  St.Au- 
»in,Thibault,  and  Thiesse.  This  re¬ 
action  of  some  of  the  most  respect- 
ble  patriots  who  had  appeared  in 
he  course  of  the  revolution,  was  no 
avourable  omen  for  the  liberties  of 
France.  The  same  mode  was  pur¬ 
ged  with  respect  to  the  legislative 
>ody,  and  every  thing  foreboded 
he  extinction  of  freedom,  even  to 
he  very  name  and  form — a  con- 
ummation  which  was  not  long 
•fter  accomplished. 

Among  the  preparatory  steps  to 
he  system  of  arbitrary  power  pro¬ 
ved  by  the  first  consul,  was  one 
vhich  was  calculated  to  attach  the 
military  entirely  to  his  service,  and 
0  found  a  new  aristocracy,  which, 


emanating  from  him  alone,  it  was 
supposed  would  supersede  the  old 
nobility,  and  remain  more  firmly 
attached  to  his  person  and  authority. 
The  institution  to  which  we  allude, 
was  a  legion  of  honour ,  in  which  every 
man  to  be  enrolled  was  to  have  at¬ 
tained  a  certain  rank  in  the  army, 
or  to  have  performed  some  emi¬ 
nent  military  service.  The  plan 
for  this  association  was  long  in 
agitation,  but  it  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  till  a  subsequent  period. 

While  such  were  the  principal  of 
the  civil  regulations  which  engaged 
the  public  attention  at  this  period, 
the  first  consul,  who  was  now, 
notwithstanding  his  professions  in 
Egypt,  becomcfa^W  catholic ,  ap¬ 
plied  himself  with  equal  diligence 
to  the  reformation  and  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  church.  A  plan  was 
concerted  with  the  pope,  who,  itwill 
be  recollected,  was  too  much  obliged 
to  Bonaparte  for  the  share  he  had 
in  his  elevation  to  dispute  any  part 
of  his  will.  The  first  measure  neces¬ 
sary,  was,  however,  to  obtain  the 
formal  resignation  of  the  ancient 
bishops.  An  official  paper  to  this 
effect  had  been  issued  by  the  holy 
see  towards  the  close  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  transmitted  to 
the  expatriated  prelates  of  France. 
It  offered  them  a  chance  of  a  re-ap¬ 
pointment  in  case  of  their  compli¬ 
ance,  or  a  small  pension  from  the 
French  government  should  they 
not  be  called  to  fill  any  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  station  ;  but,  in  case  of  disobe¬ 
dience,  they  were  to  be  subjected 
to  the  censure  of  their  superior, 
and  to  be  left  without  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  deprivation  they  had 
suffered.  The  invitation  was  com¬ 
plied  with  by  the  majority.  To 
some  jt  afforded  an  excuse  for  their 
return  to  their  native  country, 
with  the  hope  of  preferment  under 
a  new  dynasty,  with  diminished 
revenues  indeed,  but  without  their 
Z  4*  station 
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station  Or  dignity  being  materially 
impaired  in  other  respects.  Some, 
We  may  charitably  suppose,  might 
conscientiously  comply,  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  lofty  notions  they  had 
entertained  of  the  supremacy  and 
infallible  authority  of  the  Roman 
see.  A  small,  but  high-minded, 
minority,  who  reasoned  on  more 
enlarged  principles,  dared  to  que¬ 
stion  the  infallibility  of  their  holy 
father  while  in  a  state  of  thraldom 
and  coercion ;  or  conceived  that 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience, 
and  their  faith  plighted  to  an 
amiable  monarch,  whom  real  ca¬ 
tholics  must  regard  as  a  martyr  to 
their  cause,  were  obligations  not  to 
be  superseded  by  any  human  au¬ 
thority  whatever,  though  sanction¬ 
ed  by  the  custom  of  ages,  the  de¬ 
crees  of  councils,  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  church.  The  free  air 
of  Britain  might  have  inspired 
these  sentiments,  or  the  security 
which  they  enjoyed  there,  above 
what  they  could  hope  in  a  catholic 
community,  emboldened  them  to 
give  them  vent ;  for  most  of  these 
gloriously-refractory  ecclesiastics 
had  their  residence  in  this  country ; 
and  this  may  be  enumerated  among 
the  causes  which  Contributed  to 
the  dislike  and  hostility  afterwards 
manifested  bv  the  first  consul  to- 

J 

Wards  Great  Britain.  ^ 

The  resignations  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  month  of  March 
that  definitive  arrangements  could 

O 

be  made  with  the  court  of  Rome. 
When  the  concordat  was  signed 
and  ratified,  an  extraordinary  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  legislative  body,  puri¬ 
fied  by  the  expulsion  of  the  refrac¬ 
tory  members,  and  the  election  of 
the  new  fifth,  was  convoked  for  the 
5th  of  April.  On  that  day  the 
new  form  of  ecclesiastical  regimen 
was  submitted  to  that  assembly. 
It  partook  of  the  nature  of  all  the 
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political  arrangements  made  I 
Bonaparte.  In  this  code  it  will  1 
perceived  that  the  first  consul 
every  thing ,  and  all  other  authoi 
ties,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  nothin 
It  was  presented  by  Portalis,  wl 
may  be  considered  as  the  minist 
for  ecclesiastical  affairs.  His  spee< 
on  the  occasion  took  a*  wide  i 
view  of  the  state  of  religion  f 
some  time  previous  to  the  new  c 
tablishment.  He  reminded  the 
sembly  of  the  laws  respecting  pu 
lie  worship  at  the  period  of  t 
18th  Brumaire.  He  insisted  < 
the  necessity  of  morals  to  the  wi 
fare  of  a  nation,  and  thence  c 
duced  the  necessity  of  public  i 
struction.  He  said  it  was  the  i 
terest  of  government  to  prote 
religious  institutions  ;  and,  he  cc 
ceived,  that  an  established  systt 
was  the  best  antidote  to  super? 
tion  and  fanaticism,  and  absolute 
necessary  to  the  civilisation  of  t 
human  race.  To  the  questk 
why  was  not  a  religion  adopt 
more  suited  to  the  present  st; 
of  France  ?  he  replies,  that  it  v 
wiser  to  adopt  a  religion  which 
ready  existed,  and  which  was  sai 
tioned  by  time  and  the  respect 
the  people,  than  to  invent  a  n 
One !  He  alleges,  in  favour 
Christianity,  that  it  has  had  a  m 
salutary  effect  on  the  manners 
Europe  ;  and  that,  if  the  comp 
has  opened  the  universe,  Ch: 
tianity  has  rendered,  it  sociable. 

For  the  preference  of  popery 
protestantism  he  does  not  prete 
to  assign  a  reason  ;  indeed  it  woi 
not  be  very  easy  to  find  one ;  l 
he  probably  might  rest  on  what 
had  before  advanced,  that  it  r 
the  religion  already  in  existen 
To  avoid  the  inconvenience,  of 
national  patriarch,  he  adds,  it  \ 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  i 
head  of  the  national  church, 
saying,  however,  that  the  cathc 
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is  the  religion  of  the  three 
ils,  he  would  not  have  it  un¬ 
nod  that  it  is  the  religion  of 
tate  ;  it  is  only  the  religion  of 
i  who  govern !  He  gives  the 
nbly  to  understand,  that  the 
1  is  relinquished  'by  the  pope 
le  confiscated  property  of  the 
ch  ;  and,  that  the  acquirers  of 
lational  domains  are  immuta- 
proprietors.  He  concluded 
politico-atheistical  harangue 
quotation  from  Montesquieu, 
ided  to  favour  the  N  exclusive 
:iples  of  the  Romish  faith, 
he  following  is  the  substance 
:he  concordat,  which  is  the 
dation  of  the  regulations  al- 
d  to  above,  and  which  was 
luded  between  the  French 
irnment  and  the  pope  on  the 
of  September,  1801. 

The  government  of  the  repub- 
:knowledges  the  catholic,  apos- 
,  and  Roman  religion,  to  be 
religion  of  the  great  majority 
rench  citizens. 

His  holiness,  in  like  manner, 
lowledges  that  this  religion  has 
jrtohad,  and  still  expects  to  re- 
i,  the  greatest  benefits,  and 
greatest  splendor,  with  regard 
ie  establishment  of  the  catholic 
ship  in  France,  and  the  pro- 
on  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
of  the  republic. 

Therefore,  after  this  mutual 
lowledgment,  as  well  for  the 
I  of  religion,  as  for  the  mainte- 
*e  of  internal  tranquillity,  they 
5  agreed  as  follows': 

The  catholic,  apostolic,  and 
oan  religion,  shall  be  freely 
cised  in  France.  Its  worship, 
1  be  public,  conformably  to  the 
ilations  of  the  police  which  the 
srnment  shall  judge  necessary 
:he  public  tranquillity. 

A  new  circumscription  shall 
Bade  of  French  dioceses. 
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“  His  holiness  was  to  declare  to 
the  titulars  of  the  French  bishop¬ 
rics,  that  he  expects  from  them, 
with  full  reliance,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  union,  all  kinds  of  sa¬ 
crifices,  even  those  of  their  sees. 
If,  after  such  exhortation,  they 
should  refuse  to  make  the  sacrifices 
required  for  the  good  of  the  church 
(a  refusal,  however,  which  his  ho¬ 
liness  does  not  expect),  provision 
shall  be  made,  by  means  of  new 
titulars,  for  the  government  of  the 
bishoprics  of  the  new  circum¬ 
scription,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : 

“  The  first  consul  shall,  within 
three  months  after  the  publication 
of  his  holiness’s  bull,  nojninate  per¬ 
sons  to  the  archbishoprics  and  bi¬ 
shoprics  of  the  new  circumscrip¬ 
tion.  His  holiness  shall  then  con¬ 
fer  the  canonical  institution,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forms  established  in 
France  before  the  change  of  the 
government. 

“  The  nominations  to  bishop*  x 
rics  afterwards  becoming  vacant, 
shall  be  made  in  the  same  manned 
by  the  first  consul,  and  the  canoni¬ 
cal  institution  shall  be  given  by  the 
holy  see,  in  conformity  with  the 
preceding  article. 

“  The  bishops,  before  they  enter 
on  their  functions,  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  first  consul,  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  used  before 
the  change  of  the  government,  and 
expressed  in  the  following  terms : 

4  I  swear  and  promise,  before  God* 
upon  the  holy  evangelists,  to  ob* 
serve  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the 
government  established  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  French  republic.  I 
also  promise  not  to  have  any  com¬ 
munication,  not  to  assist  at  any 
councils,  not  to  join  in  any  confe¬ 
deracy,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
country,  that  may  be  contrary  to 
the  public  tranquillity ;  and  if,  m  * 

my 
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my  diocese  or  elsewhere,  I  should 
hear  of  any  plot  tending*  to  the  in¬ 
jury  of  the  state,  I  will  make  it 
known  to  the  government.  ’ 

“  The  ecclesiastics  of  the  second 
order  shall  take  the  same  oath  be¬ 
fore  the  civil  authorities  appointed 
by  the  government. 

«  The  following  form  of  prayer 
shall  be  repealed  at  the  end  of  di¬ 
vine  service  in  all  the  catholic 
churches  of  France  : 

‘  Dornine,  salvam  fac  rempublicam ; 
‘Domine,  salvos  fac  consules’ — 

“  The  bishops  shall  make  a  new 
circumscription  of  the  parishes  in 
their  dioceses,  which  shall  not  have 
effect  until  it  receives  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  government. 

“  The  bishops  shall  appoint  the 
curates.  Their  choice  must  only 
fall  on  persons  approved  of  by 
the  government. 

“  The  bishops  may  have  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  their  cathedral,  and  a  semi¬ 
nary  for  their  diocese,  without  any 
obligation  imposed  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  endow  them. 

“  All  the  metropolitan,  cathe¬ 
dral,  parochial,  and  cither  churches 
necessary  for  worship,  shall  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishops. 

“  His  holiness,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  the  happy  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  catholic  religion,  de¬ 
clares,  that  neither  he  nor  his  suc¬ 
cessors  shall  give  any  kind  of  dis¬ 
turbance  to  those  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  ecclesiastical  property  which 
was  alienated. 

“  The 'government  ensures  pro¬ 
tection  and  good  treatment  to  the 
bishops  and  curates  whose  dioceses 
and  parishes  shall  be  comprised 
within  the  new  circumscription. 

“  The  government  shall,  in  like 
manner,  provide  that  the  French 
catholics  may  be  enabled,  if  they 


choose,  to  make  foundations  in 
vour  of  churches. 

“  His  holiness  acknowledges 
the  first  consul  of  the  French 
public  the  same  rights  and  pre 
gatives  which  were  enjoyed  by 
ancient  government. 

“  It  is  agreed,  between  the  c 
tracting  parties,  that,  in  case  j 
of  the  successors  of  the  first  con 
should  not  be  a  catholic,  the  rig 
and  prerogatives  mentioned  in 
above  article,  and  the  nominat 
to  bishoprics,  shall,  with  regarc 
him,  be  regulated  by  a  new  c 
vention.” 

On  the  succeeding  day  anot 
extraordinary  sitting  was  held, 
the  further  regulation  of  this 
portant  object,  when  citizen  R 
nault  read  the  plan  of  the  law. 

“  The  first  title  prohibited 
publication  in  France  of  any  ac' 
the  court  of  Rome,  of  foreign 
nods,  or  general-councils,  bei 
they  had  been  examined  by 
government ;  it  prohibits  also  : 
ecclesiastical  assembly  deliberat 
without  its  authority  ;  it  refer: 
the  council  of  state  the  cogniza 
of,  and  inquiry  into,  all  questi 
of  abuse. 

«  The  archbishops  and  bish 
may  add  to  their  names  the  titl< 
citizen  or  sir,  but  without  any  ot 
qualification. 

“  No  one  can  become  a  bishop 
der  thirty  years  of  age,,  and  with 
being  of  French  extraction, 
first  consul  shall  cause  the  cai 
dates  to  be  examined  relative 
their  tenets.  The  bishops  shall 
side  within  their  dioceses ;  .  t 
are  never  to  leave  them  with 
the  permission  of  the  first  con 
Every  bishop  shall  have  two  vie 
general,  and  archbishops  three. 

“  They  shall  visit  a  part  of  tl 
diocese  every  year,  and  the  wl 

of  their  diocese  within  five  ye* 
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Fall  submit  to  the  first  consul 
gulations  for  the  organisation 
fir  seminaries.  The  bishops 
Sot  ordain  any  one  who  can- 
rove  himself  Jn  possession  of 
>erty  productive  at  the  least 
ee  hundred  francs, 
be  curates  shall  take  before  the 
;ts  the  same  oaths  as  the  bi- 
Cathedral  chapters  shall 
;  established  but  with  the  au- 
Y  of  the  government.  There 

be  but  one  liturgy  and  one 

•  ^  * 

asm,  \ 

lo  festival  but  that  of  Sunday 
be  established  without  the 
ssion  of  the  government.  All 
iastics  shall  be  habited  after 
rench  manner,  and  in  black. 
>ishops  may  wear  the  pectoral 
‘  and  violet-coloured  stock- 
Domestic  chapels  shall  not 
:ablished  without  the  permis- 


>f  government. 


Io  religious  ceremonies  shall 
^served  out  of  the .  churches 
ies  where  there  shall,  be  any 
ed  to  public  worship, 
here  shall  be  a  particular  place 
?art  in  the  churches  for  the 
and  military  catholic  func- 
•ies. 

he  curates  in  their  respective 
s  shall  pray,  and  cause  prayers 
exercised  for,  the  prosperity  of 
rench  republic,  and  for  the  con - 
They  shall  give  the  nuptial 
liction  only  to  those  whose 
age  shall  have  been  sanction- 
r.  civil  officer.  In  every 
iastical  and  religious  act,  the 
oxial  calendar,  established  by 
ws  of  the  republic,  shall  be 
ed.  The  days  shall  be  de- 
ted  by  the  names  they  are 
'  in  the  Solstitial  calendar, 
cessation  from  duty  of  the 
c  functionaries  shall  be  limit- 
Sunday.  There  shall  be  ten 
ushops  and  fifty  bishops.  There 


shall  be  at  the  least  one  parish  with¬ 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  The  salary  of  an  avch- 
bishop  shall  be  15,000  francs. 
The  salary  of  a  bishop  shall  be 
10,000  francs.  The  curates  shall 
be  distributed  into  two  classes.  The 
salary  of  the  curates  in  the  first 
class  shall  not  exceed  1500  francs  ; 
and  of  the  curates  of  the  second 
class,  1000  francs.  The  arrears  of 
the  pensions  they  enjoyed  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  the  constituent  as¬ 
sembly,  thall  be  discharged,  exclu¬ 
sively  of  their  salaries.  Every  ec¬ 
clesiastical  pensionary  of  the  state 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  pension,  in 
case  he  shall  refuse,  without  just 
cause,  the  functions  which  may  be 
imposed  upon  him. 

“  The  foundations  which  have  for 
their  objects  the  maintenance  of 
ministers  and  the  exercise  of  reli¬ 
gion,  shall  be  supported  solely  from 
funds  payable  by  the  state.  They 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  shall  only  be  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  authority  of  government. 
The  edifices  anciently  destined  to  the 
exercise  of  the  catholic  religion,  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  nation, 
and  employed  either  for  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  curates,  or  as  chapels  of 
ease,  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  bishops,  by  the  appointment 
of  the  prefect  of  the  department. 
In  the  parishes'  where  there  shall 
be  no  edifices  appointed  for  public 
worship,  the  bishop  shall  concert 
with  the  prefect  the  necessary  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  erection  or  appoint¬ 
ment  of  such  edifices.” 

The  following  were  the  articles 
established  for  the  organisation  of 
the  public  worship — 

“  No  one  shall  exercise  the  func¬ 
tions  of  religion,  unless  he  be  a 
Frenchman.  Neither  protestant 
churches  nor  their  ministers  can 
have  any  relation  with  any  foreign 

power 
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power  or"  authority.  Pastors  and  citizens  in  the  list  of  direct  C 
ministers  of  the  different  protestant  butions.  The  number  of 
communions  shall  pray,  and  cause  notables  shall  not  be  below  si 
prayers  to  be  used,  for  the  prospe-  above  twelve, 
rity  of  the  French  republic  and  the  u  The  pastors  shall  not  be  di 
Consuls.  There  shall  be  provided  ed  without  the  causes  of  dism 
a  sufficient  maintenance  for  the  being  presented  to  the  govern 
pastors  of  consistorial  churches  ;  it  who  shall  reject  or  approve  ' 
being  understood  that  it  shall  be  In  case  of  the  demise,  vole 
payable  from  the  possessions  of  resignation,  or  confirmed  dism 
such  churches,  and  the  produce  of  of  a  pastor,  the  consistory,  fc 
such  offerings  as  are  established  by  in  the  manner  prescribed  b 
usage  or  regulations.  There  shall  18th  article,  shall  fill  up  th 
be  two  academies  or  seminaries  in  cancy  by  the  plurality  of 
the  east  of  France,  for  the  instruc-  All  pastors  at  present  officiatii 
tion  of  the  confessional  ministers  previously  confirmed. 5 y 
of  Augsbourg,  There  shall  be  a  It  was  consistent  with  the 
seminary  at  Geneva  for  the  instruc-  tile  ttnd  unsettled  character  < 
tion  of  the  ministers  of  the  reform-  French  nation,  that  the  cone 
ed  churches.  The  professors  of 'all  was  received  at  first  with  uni 
the  academies  or  seminaries  shall  acclamation.  The  churches 
be  nominated  by  the  first  consul,  crowded  ;  and  the  pe-establisl 
No  one  shall  be  elected  minister  or  of  the  ceremonies  seemed  tc 
pastor  of  the- confessional  church  claim  the  re-establishment  ( 
of  Augsbourg,  who  has  not  studied  principles  of  religion.  A 

for  a  certain  time  in  one  of  the  order  seemed  about  to  comn 

French  seminaries  appointed  for  and  the  reign  of  justice  am 
the  instruction  of  the  ministers  of  rality  was  restored.  But  the 
such  church,  and  who  cannot  pro-  which  religious  principle  ha 
duce  a  regular  certificate,  containing  ceived  was  not  so  easily  to  be 
a  statement  of  the  period  of  his  vered.  The  proclamation 
studies,  his  capacity,  and  unexcep-  “  Death  was  an  eternal  si 
tional  morals.  No  one  can  be  was  not  to  be  at  once  forg 
elected  minister  or  pastor  of  a  re-  The  state,  or  at  least  the  r 

formed  church,  without  having  had  conceived  it  their  provii 

studied  in  the  seminary  of  Geneva,  modify  religion  as  they  pl< 
and  having  a  certificate  conform-  They  had  abolished  it,  and 
able  to  the  preceding  article.  The  set  it  up.  The  conclusion,  1 
reformed  churches  of  France  shall  fdre,  was  not  a  forced  one,  thal 
haVe  pastors,  local  consistories,  and  regarded  it  as  a  mere  engine  < 
synods.  licy,  and  therefore  the  people 

“  There  shall  be  a  consistorial  authorised  to  think  of  it  as 
ehurdi  for  6000  souls  of  the  same  pleased.  The  relaxation,  tc 
communion.  Five  consistorial  'moral  principle  and  conduct,  i 
churches  shall  form  the  district  of  had  characterised  the  early  s 
a  synod.  The  consistory  of  every  of  the  revolution,  was  not  i 
church  shall  be  composed  of  the  surmounted.  The  people  disc 
pastor  or  pastors  officiating  at  the  ed  that  even  popery  itself  op 
Same,  and  of  the  ancient  or  lay  some  obstacles  to  the  unrestr 
notables,  chosen  among  the  chief  gratification  of  the  passions. 
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it  was  still  something  ccn- 
1  with  Christianity ;  and  the 
ation  of  that  system  was  self- 
and  the  expectation  of  a  state 
ribution  hereafter.  To  com- 
the  whole,  the  ministers  of 
m  had  lost  the  respect 
.  they  formerly  possessed  with 
lople.  They  had  been  per- 
d,  banished  ;  they  had  been 
timed  outlaws,  unworthy  of 
iblic  protection ;  men  whom  it 
10  crime  to  plunder  and  to 
ere.  They  were  recalled  to 
nty  subsistence,  and  conse- 
ly  to  a  degraded  situation  in 
Y ;  and  it  was  not  likely  they 
I  soon  recover  their  conse- 
e  and  their  influence  with  the 
2.  In  fine,  all  the  customs  of 
mcestors  had  been  abolished  ; 
the  venerable  calendar,  which 
ts  date  from  the  establishment 
ristianity,  the  periods  of  which 
destined  to  celebrate  its  my- 
!,  and  the  days  of  which  were 
^uished  by  the  names  of  saints 
lartyrs.  _ 

e  consequence  was  such  as 
be  expected.  The  zeal  qf 
ople,  which  had  re-kindled  on 
turn  of  religion,  was  as  such 
extinguished.  It  was  the  fer- 
of  a  few  weeks,  and  was  suc- 
d  by  total  indifference.  The 
hes  were  soon  deserted  again, 
ie  returned  ministers  found,  to 
utter  mortification,  that  they 
recalled  to  the  exercise  of  ob- 
and  useless  functions ;  to 
h  where  there  were  no  audi- 
md  to  administer  spiritual  con- 
DIb  if  to  any,  to  none  but  the 
t  and  most  miserable  of  their 
doners.  The  hardships  which 
ergy  themselves  experienced, 
also  superior  to  those  which 
uibittered  their  exile.  Their 
ids,  had  they  ^  been  regularly 
would  scarcely  have  afforded 
utenance  j  but  they  were  not. 


The  consul,  in  assigning  them  pen¬ 
sions  from  the  confiscated  property, 
had  calculated  beyond  his  means : 
that  property  had  been  mortgaged 
or  dissipated  by  the  expenses'  of 
war,  or  the  rapacity  of  public  de¬ 
predators.  They  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter  not  only  irrcligion  in  their  flock, 
but  poverty  in  their  own  persons. 
The  greater  part  were  supported 
by  the  charity  of  such  of  their 
hearers  as  still  retained  some  senti¬ 
ments  of  religion :  that  to  which 
they  had  a  legal  claim,  was  inhu¬ 
manly  withheld  ;  and  such  is  the 
wretched  administration  of  justice 
in  France,  especially  where  the  go¬ 
vernment  is  concerned,  that  they 
were  destitute  of  every  legal  means 
of  enforcing  their  demand. 

The  restoration  of  the  catholic 
faith,  was  not  even  productive  of 
that  unanimity  with  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  had  flattered  itself.  Not 
only  the  protestants  were  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  an  arrangement  so  con¬ 
trary  to  all  they  had  expected  from 
the  revolution,  so  opposite  to,  the 
repeated  declarations  of  the  go¬ 
verning  powers  ;  but  there  existed 
a  schism  in  the  church  itself.  What¬ 
ever,  in  a  moral  or  religious  view, 
may  be  the  merits  of  those  clergy 
Who  preferred  banishment  to  what 
they  regarded  as  apostacy ;  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  deserts  of  these 
martyrs  to  the  faith  of  Rome ;  still  ' 
the  constitutional  clergy  were  those 
who  appeared  to  have  the  most 
prominent  claims  on  the  regards 
of  their  country.  To  that  they  had 
remained  faithful,  and  most,  when, 
from  respect  to  its  decrees,  they 
had  apostatised  from  their  spiritual 
director.  They  had  served  the 
cause  of  the  revolution,  and,  when 
it  was  established,  they -had  a  right 
to  look  for  reward  instead  of  a  state 
of  persecution.  They  had  been 
uniformly  the  friends  of  liberty,  of 
the  republican  system ;  and  to  them 
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the  republican  party,  as  far  as  it  gion  on  a  wise  and  rational 
extended,  must  have  been  attach-  Mercier  has  censured  Robe 
ed.  To  have  admitted  the  expa-  for  not  establishing  the  pro 
triated  clergy  to  an  eq  ual  fellow-  worship,  when  he  pretended  t 
ship  with  them,  would  have  been  the  people  to  the  exercise  c 
an  extension  of  the  principle  of  gion.  That  profession  he  h; 
charity.  What,  then,  must  have  racterised  as  the  religion  of  1 
been  their  mortification,  and  that  Its  rational  tenets  would  hat 
of  their  followers,  to  find  those  more  easily  embraced  by  a  ] 
whom  they  had  regarded  as  rebels  whose  faith  was  shaken  1 
and  enemies  to  the  commonwealth,  public  profession  of  infidelil 
whom  the  laws  of  the  republic  had  would  have  grown  upon 
banished  and  proclaimed  as  out-  minds,  as  they  gradually  1 
laws,  preferred  before  themselves  !  acquainted  with  it ;  while  th 
Out  of  60  bishoprics,  we  have  been  and  idolatrous  worship  of  tl 
told  not  above  five  were  filled  by  mish  church  could  be  onl; 
those  clergy  who  had  formerly  taken  such  a  people,  an  object  of  d 
the  oaths  to  the  constitution.  The  and  contempt, 
higher  order  of  benefices  were  dis-  Perhaps  the  writer  to  wh 
tributed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  allude,  might  be  too  sang' 
fell  chiefly  to  the  lot  of  those  who  his  expectations  ;  perhaps  tl 
had  been  numbered  among  the  blishment  of  any  other  fc 
emigrants.  We  are  far  from  Christianity  than  that  of 
wishing  to  detract  from  the  praise  might  not  have  been  poss 
which  is  justly  due  to  these  con-  France.  We  can  only  say,  i 
scientious  sufferers;  or  to  say. that  project  could  have  been  le 
the  appointments  of  the  church  cessful  than  that  which  was 
might  not,  in  a  general  view,  be  ed  by  the  first  consul.  In  i 
worthily  bestowed  upon  then ;  but,  his  people  externally  CJtthol 
in  a  national  view,  surely  such  a  certainly  did  not  make  then 
distribution  was  inconsistent  and  tians.  No  further  advanta 
absurd.  It  was  calculated  to  create,  suited  from  the  concordat 
as  it  did,  discontent  and  faction ;  little  temporary  popularity 
and  thus  to  lesson  the  advantages  first  consul ;  and  that  inde< 
which  might  have  been  derived  probably  the  extent  of  his  e 
from,  the  re-establishment  of  reii-  tions  or  wishes. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Negotiation  at  Amiens.  Discussions  on  the  different  Articles  of  the 
Reflexions  on  the  Peace.  Rejoicings  in  Paris — In  Holland.  Expea 
St.  Domingo,  Character  of  Tous  saint  VOiicverture.  Fleet  from 
Id  Orient ,  and  Rochefort ,  sails  for  St.  Domingo.  Force  of  the 
fan  ding  of  General  Rochambeau.  Refusal  of  Christophe  to  aa 
French.  Cape  Down  burned.  Successes  of  the  French.  Defection 
Biack  Soldiery.  Defeat  of  General  Christophe.  F ous saint  defeated, 
mission  of  the  Rebel  General  Maurepas.  Further  Successes  of  the 
Defeat  of  D  &  salines .  Submission  of  Christophe.  'Treaty  and  Capi 
of  Tons  saint  and  Dess  alines.  Injustice  and  P  erf dy  of  the  French  ( 
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.  Expedition  against  Guaduloupe,  Insurrection  there ,  Arrival  of  the 
\ch  Force  unde?  General  Ricbepanse.  Submission  of  insurgent  Chiefs . 
ugation  of  the  whole  Island.  Re  establishment  of  Slavery  in  the  French 
nies.  State  of  the  Batavian  Republic.  Negotiation  relative  to  the 
\ce  of  Orange.  Indemnity  to  Sufferers.  General  Amnesty.  Commercial 
dations.  Military  libel.  Sardinia— Abdication  of  the  King.  Switzer  - 
,  Ref  exions  on  the  previous  btatc  of  that  Country.  New  Constitu * 
forced  upon  it  by  the  French  Government.  Opposition  in  the  Pays-de - 
l.  Opposition  in  the  smaller  Cantons.  Insurrection  in  those  Cantons, 
ory  of  the  Insurgents  af  Rsny.  The  Insurrection  spreads  in  other  Can- 
Zurich  in  the  Hands  of  the  Insurgents — Bombarded  by  General 
ermatt.  Further  Successes  of  the  Insurgents.  Aloys  Reding  declared 

•  Chief  Existing  Government  appeal  to  France.  Fall  of  Zurich, 
olt  of  Fribourg.  Surrender  of  Berne  to  the  Patriot'.  Surrender  of 
u  aud  Soleure.  The  Government  retires  to  Lausanne .  Proclamation  of  the 
teb  Government  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Switzerland.  Gratitude  of  the 
ite  to  Bonaparte.  French  Proclamation  referred  to  the  Diet  at  Schwiiz. 
iver  of  the  Diet.  Disbandng  of  the  Patriotic  Army.  -  Senate  return 
'erne.  Mr.  Moore  sent  from  Great  Britain .  Swiss  Consult  a  ordered  t* 

•  at  Paris. 


HILE  such  was  the  state  of 
the  interior  of  the  republic, 
gotiations  for  the  definitive 
slowly  proceeded.  The 
lis  Cornwallis,  the  British 
otentiary,  on  his  arrival  in 
e,  in  the  latter  end  of  No- 
;r,  had  gone  forward  to  Paris, 
some  conferences  took  place 
en  him  and  the  French  pleni- 
:iary  Joseph  Bonaparte  (a 
;er  brother  of  the  first  consul), 
»us  to  their  adjournment  to 
as,  the  place  appointed  for 
ficial  conferences. 

2  principal  difficulty  which 
d  to  present  itself  was  in  the 
;  relative  to  Malta.  The 
a  minister  demanded,  that,  if 
were  to  be  a  French  langue  in 
■)  there  should  also  be  one  for 
aid;  but  it  was  at  length 
\  agreed  that  there  should  be 
lor  either  nation.  The  French 
:er  next  artfully  proposed, 
to  remove  all  inconvenience, 
‘der  of  Malta  should  be  mo* 
with  .respect  to  its  composi- 
and  that,  instead  of  an  order 
ighthood,  it  should  be  reduced 


to  a  mere  order  of  hospitality,  its 
original  designation  ;  and  that,  the 
fortifications  being  demolished,  the 
island  should  be  converted  into 
a  grand  lazaretto  for  all  nation^ 
trading  to  the  Levant.  As  it  was 
evident  that,  the  object  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  was  to  facilitate  to  France 
the  future  occupation  of  the  island, 
it  was  peremptorily  objected  to.  by 
the  English  plenipotentiary. 

In  a  long  conference,  held  at 
Amiens  on  13th  of  January,  the 
French  minister  proposed  that  the 
island  of  Malta  should  be  restored 
to  the  order  of  St.  John,  under  the. 
immediate  protection  of  the  kina* 

i.  1.3 

of  Naples,  whose  right  of  sove¬ 
reignty  over  the  island  should  be 
acknowledged  ;  and  that  it  should 
be  under  the  guarantee  of  France, 
England,  Russia,  Spain,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  :  that,  in  case  the 
order  should  not  have  sufficient 
troops  for  defending  and  garrison¬ 
ing  the  island,  the  guaranteeing 
powers  should  contribute  .  each 
an  equal  portion  of  troops,  the 
officers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
grand  master.  To  a  part  of  this 
77  proposition 

\  i 
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proposition  lord  Cornwallis  demur-  made  by  the.  French  minist 
red ;  he  recommended  that  the  ports  enlarging  their  rights  of  fish 
-  of  Malta  should  be  always  neutral  Newfoundland, 
both  in  peace  and  war;  that  .the  For  instructions  from  their  r 
order  should  abolish  the  principle  tive  courts,  on  several,  of 
of  perpetual  war  against  the  infi-  points,  the  plempotentiai  ies  2 
dels  ;  that,  however,  the  ports  should  to  wait ;  and,  in  the  mean  tint 
be  always  shut  against  the  armed  ceeded,  on  the  27  th  and  2£ 
vessels  and  prizes  of  the  Barbary  January,  to  draw  up  the  pres 
states  :  that  the  English  should  and  such  articles  of  the  tre; 
evacuate  it  in  three  months,  and  were  already  agreed  upon, 
the  island  then  be  garrisoned  by  the  2d  of  February  lord  Corr 
the  troops  of  his  Sicilian  majesty  :  acceded  to  the  French  mix 
that  a  Maltese  langue  should  be  projet ,  presented  on  the  ISt 
established  and  maintained  by  the  specting  the  garrisoning  of  1 
territorial  revenues,  &c.  with  the  modification. that  th 

On  the  18th  the  conference  was.  of  Naples  should  garrison  it,  \ 
renewed,  and  the  discussion  again  present,  with  2,000  men,  und 
chiefly  regarded  Malta.  The  French  orders  of  the  grand  mastei 
plenipotentiary  recommended  that  that  France  and  England  : 
the  proposition  for  abolishing  the  each  pay  20,000/.  annually  tc 
principle  of  perpetual  war  against  the  maintenance  of  the  ga: 
the  infidels  should  be  deferred,  as  The  4th  of  February  was  er 
it  involved  too  many  difficulties  ed  on  a  further  discussion  co 
and  obstacles,  for  the  present.  He  ing  Malta,  which  lord  Corr 
admitted  the  proposal  of  a  Maltese  referred  to  his. government, 
langue,  with  Maltese  officers ;  and  The  indemnities  to  be  grant 
that  half  of  the  garrison  should  prince  of  Grange  occupied  tl 
consist  of  native  °  Maltese  :  the  place  in  the  conference  of  th 
guarantee  to  be  the  same  as  before  of  February  ;  when  the  Ba 
proposed.  plenipotentiary,  M.  Schimm 

The  conference  on  the  19th  took  nink,  stated,  that  France  had 
a  wider  scope.  The  French  minister  it  upon  herself  to  settle  th 
endeavoured  to  renew  a  proposal  demnities  without  laying  an 
which  Mr.  Otto  had  made/  but  of  the  burden  on  his  ret 
which  had  been  rejected  by  lord  The  French  plenipotentiary 
Hawkesburyon  negotiating  the  pre-  lord  Cornwallis’s  applicati 
hminaries,  relative  to  the  exchange  him,  said  his  government 
of  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre,  &c.  for  employ  her  good  offices  tap: 
a  part  of  Newfoundland,  and  for  the  .  such  indemnification.  Lord 
neutrality  of  fishermen  in  time  of  wallis  then  communicated  tl 
war,  which  was  totally  .rejected  by  swers  of  his  government  to  tl 
lord  Cornwallis.  He  rejected  also  positions  stated  on  the  19th  ( 
a  proposal  for  abolishing  salutes  at  respecting  the  fisheries,  which 
sea.  A  demand,  respecting  British  that  they  must  remain  in  thi 
property  sequestered  in  France,  was  state  as  before  the  war.  .  1  he 
deferred  for  future  consideration,  swers  the  French  plenipoU 
Some  claims,  made  by  the  French  said,  he  would  transmit  to  h 
minister,  foFan  increase  of  territory  vemment. 
and  commerce  in  India,  were  also  On  the  18th  of  Februar 
deferred.  A  further  demand  was  Cornwallis  communicated  t 

y 
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jr  of  his  government  respecting 
ilta,  which  was,  that  his  govem- 
nt  would  always  adhere  to  the 
rth  article  of  the  preliminaries, 
:he  sense  and  spirit  in  which  it 
st  be  understood  by  all  who 
d  it,  and  in  which  it  was  in  fact 
lerstood  by  the  French  govern- 
nt  when  the  article  was  agreed 
>n.  On  the  same  day  lord  Com- 
ilis  reported,  that  his  Britannic 
jesty  could  not  recognise  the  king 
Tuscany,  unless  the  district  of 
venza  was  restored  to  Portugal, 
Presidi  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and 
dmont  to  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
n  the  conference  of  the  succeed- 
day,  the  subject  of  Malta  was 
in  agitated,  and  a  new  project 
the  subject  was  presented  by  the 
nch  plenipotentiary. 

)n  the  21st  the  French  ministert 
sfied  the  British  plenipotentiary, 
t,  in  the  treaty  to  be  concluded 
France  with  the  Porte,  there 
uld  be  ho  secret  articles,  nor 
aid  it  be  contrary  to  the  pre- 
inaries  of  London.  He  also  de¬ 
ed  insisting' oh  the  acknowledg- 
it  by  the  British  court  of  the 
ian  and  Ligurian  republics,  and 
king  of  Etruria. 

^  note  was  presented  by  the 
nch  minister  on  the  6th  of 
rch,  recapitulating  the  articles 
chhad  been  agreed  upon.  The 
h  article,  respecting  Malta,  had 
n  accepted  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
by  lord  CornWallis,  with  a  pro- 
>  that  2,000  Neapolitan  troops 
aid  be  maintained  there :  to  this 
vision  the  consent  of  the  French 
rt  was  now  signified. 

)n  the  9th  of  March  lord  Corn- 
lis  represented  that  the  ambas- 
3r  of  the  Sublime  Porte  had  de¬ 
eded  to  be  admitted  as  a  con- 
ting  party  to  the  congress  of 
liens,  but  had  been  told  by  the 

^consul  that  he  might  treat  se- 
802.  6 
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parately  at  Paris ;  on  examining 
his  instructions,  however,  he  found, 
that  he  was  only  authorised  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  allies  at  the  con¬ 
gress  of  Amiens ;  on  that  account 
lord  Cornwallis  pressed  his  admis¬ 
sion  as  a  contracting  party.  The 
negotiation  was  now  reduced  to 
one  point,  viz.  the  allowance  for 
the  maintenance  of  prisoners.  On 
this  subject  lord  Cornwallis  waited 
for  an  answer  from  his  court  till 
the  18th  of  March  ;  and  on  the  27th 
the  treaty  was  signed  in  the  form 
in  which  our  readers  will  find  it 
among  our  public  papers.  The 
principal  deviations  from  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  Will  be  found  to  respect 
the  island  of  Malta,  the  article  con¬ 
cerning  it  being  modified  nearly  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  now 
stated  it.  The  ratifications  were 
exchanged  about  the  middle  of 
April. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
detailing  the  different  stages  which 
occurred  in  the  completion  of  this 
treaty,  and  the  points  which  most 
engaged  the  respective  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  because  they  will  partly  ex¬ 
plain  the  occurrences  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year,  and  show  the  sources 
of  those  jealousies  and  of  that  dis¬ 
cord  which  was  so  soon  to  break 
forth.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  was 
concluded,  it  must  be  confessed, 
under  sinister  omens.  It  bodes  not 
well  when  the  proceedings  are 
tardy.  When  great  nations,  in 
contracting  engagements,  contend 
for  small  objects  with  the  same 
eagerness  as  merchants  drive  a  bar¬ 
gain  on  the  exchange,  or  rather 
as  country  dealers  in  a  village  mar¬ 
ket,  it  evinces  little  of  cordiality 
and  confidence  in  each  other.  The 
negotiation  for  the  preliminaries 
was  more  frank,  open,  and  expedi¬ 
tious  ;  and  as  they  generally  form 
no  more  than  the  outline  of  the 
2  A  arrangement 
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arrangement  which  is  to  secure 
peace  and  amity  between  nations, 
the  British  ministry,  when  they 
signed  them,  probably  expected 
that  the  future  adjustment  would 
take  a  wider  range,  and  extend  to 
all  the  real  and  positive  interests  of 
the  two  nations.  They  probably 
expected  that  an  effectual  bar  would 
have  been  placed  to  those  jealousies, 
that  rivalship,  which,  without  frank 
and  explicit  explanation,  was  cer¬ 
tain  to  succeed.  They  must  have 
experienced  no  small  share  of  morti¬ 
fication  to  find  the  definitive  treaty 
little  more  than  a  transcript  of  the 
preliminary  articles  :  no  allusion  to 
the  future  regulation  of  the  com¬ 
merce  between  the  two  nations;  no 
stipulation  as  to  the  force  tc  be  re¬ 
spectively  maintained:  no  pledge 
given  of  an  union  of  interests  ;  no 
intimations  concerning  what  should 
be  regarded  as  an  infringement  of 
the  treaty  on  either  side. 

The  mystery  may  perhaps  be 
solved  in  the  vacillating  politics  of 
the  court  of  the  Tuilleries  ;  in  the 
scope  and  latitude  which  the  first 
consul  allowed  to  his  ambition, 
which,  like  Proteus,  was  destined 
to  change  its  shape,  and  adapt  it¬ 
self  to  future  situations  and  circum¬ 
stances.  When  the  preliminaries 
were  ratified  by  the  first  consul,  his 
ambition  was  possibly  satisfied  for 
the  moment  by  his  vast  acquisitions, 
or  was  engaged  by  the  pursuit  of 
a  new  object  in  his  designs  upon 
Italy.  But  in  the  interval  that  oc¬ 
curred  between  that  period  and  the 
negotiation  at  Amiens,  new  pro¬ 
spects  opened  to  tempt  his  ambition. 
He  had  accomplished  an  object 
which  before  might  seem  pregnant 
with  difficulty — the  possession  of 
Italy.  This  was  of  itself  a  vast 
accession  of  power,  and  afforded 
the  means,  and  probably  the  incli¬ 
nation,  to  increase  it. 


The  solicitude  manifested  by 
French  plenipotentiary  respect 
Malta,  and  for  an  alteration  in 
situation,  forboded  not  well.  J 
little  of  this  disposition  had  b 
shown  in  the  negotiation  of 
preliminaries;  and  the  difficul 
which  afterwards  presented  th( 
selves,  served  to  evince  that 
views  of  France  had  underg 
some  alteration,  or  that  at  least 
attached,  for  some  secret  rea: 
more  importance  to  tire  posses: 
of  this  island  than  was  warrar 
by  its  intrinsic  value.  * 

Yet  the  British  ministry  a< 
wisely  in  acceding  to  the  tre 
They  could  not,  in  strict  propri 
insist  on  more  than  was  grante 
the  preliminary  articles,  though 
treaty  might  have  been  mode 
so  as  to  afford  a  wider  and  fir 
basis  for  lasting  amity*  By  \ 
eluding  the  preliminary,  and  aJ 
wards  the  definitive  treaty,  1 
gave  a  decisive  pledge  to  t 
country  and  to  Europe,  of  t 
ardent  desire  for  peace.  The 
they  were  able  to  obtain  in  the 
gotiation  at  Amiens,  the  stroi 
was  the  assurance  of  their  disj 
tion  for  peace.  This  itself  was  to; 
a  great  point.  They  showed  tha 
far  as  they  had  been  concerne* 
the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  it 
been  for  no  visionary  and  fantas 
object,  such  as  new-modelling 
government  of  France,,  or  for 
upon  it  a  monarch  of  their  choo; 
This  was  become  necessary,  < 
the  very  indiscreet  reply  (to  c; 
by  no  harsher  term)  of  lord  G 
ville  to  the  first  overture  of  B 
parte.  Europe  had  seen  with i 
nishment,  after  the  negotiatioi 
Paris  and  at  Lisle,  after  the 
testations  of  ministers  that 
utmost  views  were  confined  t 
demnity  and  security,  the  restor 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  insisted  1 
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i  basis  of  negotiation.  So  mark- 
an  inconsistency  led  the  best,  poli- 
ans  to  suspect  that  these  profes- 
is  and  negotiations  were  cheats 
)n  the  people,  and  that  they  had 
object  in  view  wholly  different 
m  that  which  they  held  out  to 
public.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr. 
t  and  his  colleagues,  to  say,  that 
believe  this  was  not  the  case  ; 
vaporing  letter  of  lord  Gren- 
e  was  only  one  of  the  gross  in- 
isistencies  of  the  most  Inconsistent 
l  unstable  administration  which  this 
tntry  had  ever  the  misfortune  to 
ploy. 

It  was,  then,  incumbent  on  the 
v  ministers,  whom  circumstances 
1  unfortunately  almost  identified 
h  the  former,  to  evince  that  they 
re  free  from  all  those  sinister 
ws,  which,  with  too  much  colour 
eason,  had  been  imputed  to  their 
decessors.  Should  the  peace, 
ortunately,  through  the  ambi- 
i  of  France,  or  through  any  jar 
interests,  not  be  lasting,  they 
ifid  enter  on  a  new  war  with 
ch  fewer  disadvantages,  after 
ring  given  so  solid  a  proof  that 
gland  was  actuated  by  no  am- 
ous  projects,  by  no  pernicious 
ign  of  interposing  in  the  domes- 
concerns  of  her  neighbours.  It 
5  a  proof  which  must  satisfy 
n  the  French  people  themselves, 
der  them  less  fearful  of  British 
nexion,  or  less  rancorous  in 
event  of  a  quarrel. 

*Vhen  they  signed  the  peace  of 
niens,  it  is  true,  the  British  mi¬ 
ners  had  cause  to  suspect  tlie  sin- 
ity  of  the  French  government  ; 

•  still  it  amounted  only  to  a  su- 
'lon,  and  that  suspicion  might 
groundless.  After  having  sign*- 
the  preliminaries,  not  to  have 
ined  a  treaty  founded  upon  those 
hminaries,  merely  because  they 
pected  the  government  with 
tea  they  were  treating,  would 
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have  worn  a  very  ill  appearance  in 
the  sight  of  Europe ;  would  either 
have  been  construed  into  secret  am¬ 
bition,  or  afforded  ground  to  ac¬ 
cuse  them  of  wavering  and  inde¬ 
cisive  counsels.  On  the  whole, 
then,  much  less  was  risked  by 
confirming  the  peace,  than  by 
adventuring  upon  a  renewed  war¬ 
fare. 

To  suffering  humanity,  also,  some 
concession  was  due :  if  but  one 
year  of  bloodshed  was  saved,  it  was 
some  gain ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  say  what  favourable  event  that 
year  might  bring  forth.  The  worst 
event  that  could  happen,  was  war; 
and  that  evil  was,  at  least,  for  the 
present,  deferred. 

If  we  might  judge  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  government,  from  the  splen¬ 
dor  with  which  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  was  celebrated  at  Paris, 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  re¬ 
move  every  doubt  from  the  minds 
of  Englishmen.  The  ceremony 
on  this  Occasion  was  combined  with 
that  of  the  restoration  of  religion  $ 
and  both  were  celebrated  on  Easter- 
Sunday,  18th  April,  with  superior 
pomp.  The  first  consul,  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  state,  and  constituted  au¬ 
thorities,  attended  divine  service  at 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which 
was  exceedingly  crowded.  The  first 
consul  came  to  the  church  in  regal 
state,  and  was  seated  under  a  ca¬ 
nopy  of  crimson  velvet,  very  richly 
embroidered.  The  religious  cere¬ 
monies  were  performed,  it  is  said, 
with  great  solemnity.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  archbishop  of 
Aix.  But,  among  the  blasphemies 
of  the  day,  was  the  consecration  of 
the  sword  of  Bonaparte,  which 
sparkled  with  the  royal  jewels. 
The  peace  was  also  celebrated  in 
Holland,  probably  with  more  sin¬ 
cerity,  though  with  less  of  parade, 
since  its  ratification  seemed  to  open 
a  prospect  to  that  ill-fated  country 
2  A  2  of 
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of  emerging  from  the  wretched 
slavery  in  which  it  was  involved 
by  its  connexion  with  France. 

The  peace  was  proclaimed  in 
London  with  the  accustomed  so¬ 
lemnities;  but  the  joy  of  the  people 
was  universal  and  exuberant.  The 
same  sensation  was  experienced 
through  the  whole  kingdom ;  and 
the  return  of  peace  was  hailed,  by 
all  parties,  as  a  new  sera,  which  was 
to  be  productive  only  of  happiness 
and  prosperity : 

“  Jam  redit  et  Vergo  ;  redetint  Saturnia 
regna : 

“  Jam  nova  progenies  coclo  demittitur 
alto.” 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain  left  the  seas  once 
more  open  to  the  marine  of  France, 
and  the  first  consul  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  restore  the  West- 
India  colonies  to  tranquillity  and 
order.  The  design  was  laudable, 
but  the  means  pursued  were  wick¬ 
ed,  ferocious,  and  crue],  and  there¬ 
fore  a  happy  event  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected.  In  a  former  volume 
we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  negro  general  Toussaint 
L’Ouverture.  His  e£rly  successes, 
not  less  than  his  subsequent  mis¬ 
fortunes,  have  consecrated  his  name 
to  posterity.  He  perhaps  died  at 
the  most  favourable  period  for  his 
fame  ;  and  though  it  now  stands 
fair  to  posterity,  it  is  possible  that 
unalloyed  prosperity  might  have 
corrupted  him  equally  with  his 
European  competitor.  Had  the 
race  of  Bonaparte  concluded  with 
his  first  conquest  of  Italy,  posterity 
would  have  venerated  him  as  a 
hero,  perhaps  as  a  patriot.  In  evil 
hour  for  his  reputation,  he  was  raised 
to  the  seat  of  empire.;  he  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  severest  of  trials, — suc¬ 
cess  ;  and,  like  another  usurper,  who 
yet  rises  in  such  a  comparison,  he 
stands  “  damned  to  everlasting 
fame.” 


H  AND 

The  virtues  and  the  talents 
Toussaint,  have,  from  the  circu 
stances  to  which  we  have  allud 
been  perhaps  over-rated.  He  was 
African  by  birth,  and  at  an  ea 
period  of  life  was  sold  as  a  doir 
tic  slave.  Under  such  disadv; 
tageous  circumstances  he  had  ] 
acquired  the  common  rudiments 
education ;  and  it  has  been  said, 
believe  upon  good  authority,  f 
he  could  neither  write  nor  re; 
That  he  possessed  good  natu 
parts,  there  is,  however,  some  r 
son  to  suppose,  from  the  influe] 
which  he  acquired  among  those 
his  own  nation  and  colour  on 
commencement  of  the  troubles 
St.  Domingo.  A  character 
humanity  '  had  probably  recc 
mended  him  as  a  fit  instrument 
some  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
island  :  by  their  influence,  secre 
exerted,  he  was  raised  to  the  cl 
command ;  and  he  repaid  tl 
kindness  by  his  charitable  exerti 
to  rescue  their  persecuted  race  fr 
the  calamities  to  which  they  1 
been  subjected.  His  princi 
counsellors' were  two  white  perse 
a  priest  and  a  military  officer;  i 
of  their  abilities  the  fairest  te 
mony  is  the  conduct  of  their  pu 
In  our  former  volumes  we  no 
the  services  which  were  rende 
by  this  black  general  to  his  adc 
ed  country.  He  composed  the  j 
ring  factions  by  which  it  was  < 
tracted;  he  defeated  or  concilia 
an  invading  enemy  ;  and  he  rr 
gated,  if  he  could  not  eradicate, 
ferocity  of  his  own  countrym 
From  his  general  conduct,  and 
official  papers  sanctioned,  by 
name,  there  is  reason  to  believe  1 
actuated  by  a  religious  spirit;  « 
religion  was  the  grand  instrum 
in  his  hands  for  tempering  the  1 
lence  of  the  savage  tribes  whom 
commanded. 

From  such  a  character,  if  pr0P£ 

treat 
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ated,  much  good  might  have  re-  loaded  with  troops:  so  that  tha 
ted  by  the  gentle  means  of  per-  whole  that  composed  this  first  di- 
ision  and- negotiation.  But  there  vision,  as  it  may  be  termed,  must 
eason  to  believe  ^at  ^onaParte  he  estimated  at  nearly  40,000  men* 
;arded  him  .  from .  the  first  with  The  fleet  of  admiral  Villaret  had 
eye  of  suspicion,  if  not  of  envy,  -a  most  prosperous  voyage,  and 
:  considered  him  as  a  rival  to  his  made  Cape  Francois  in  46  days 
le.  _  Reports  had  been  repeat-  from  their  leaving  Brest  harbour, 
y  circulated  that  his.  aim  was  to  Oh  the  2d  of  February  the  division 
der  ot.  Domingo  independent  of  general  Rochambeau  landed  in 
trance,  and  to  establish  there  an  the  Bay  of  Mancenille. 
editary  sovereignty  in  his  own  On  approaching  the  harbour  of 
illy ;  but  the  deficiency  of  proof  the  Cape,  a  mulatto,  who  exercised 
in  these  accusations  ranks  them  the  office  of  captain  of  the  port 
resent  only  as  calumnies.  The  went  on  board  the  Ocean,  the  ad- 
ortunate  are  easily  convicted;  miral’s  ship;  but,  instead  of  offer- 
1  Jhere  evidence  is  only  ad-  ing  to  pilot  her  in,  he  informed  the 
ted  on  one  side,  there  is  room  admiral  that  he  was  ordered,  by  the 
believing  that  the  culprit  might  black  general  Christophe,  to  ac« 
e  exculpated  himself,  had  he  quaint  him,  that  the  whites  would 
n  favouied  with  the  advantages  all  be  massacred,  and  the  town  set 
in  impartial  trial.  on  fire,  if  the  French  refused  to 

.he  employment  of  force  was  wait  the  return  of  a  messenger 
:e  agreeable  to  the  temper  and  from  Tcussaint.  The  French  ge- 
lts  Bonaparte  than  methods  neral  Leclerc  replied,  that  he  wish- 
onciliation.  A  fleet  of  twenty-  ed  to  write  to  Christophe,  and  in- 
snips  of  war  was  collected  in  the  form  him  of  the  friendly  intentions 
ours  of  Brest,  L’Orient,  and  with  which  he  came.  He  disoatch- 
iiefort,  m  the  latter  months  of  ed  an  ensign  with  this  letter,  and, 
year  1801,  and  put  to  sea  the  keeping  the  captain  of  the  port  as' 
i  December.  On  board  the  fleet,  an  hostage,  the  French  fleet  stood, 
the  transports  which  accompa-  off  to  sea. 

1  it,  aii  army  of  25,000  men,  the  On  the  4th,  according  to  the 
rer  of  tne  French  soldiery,  and  French  dispatches  (and  \ve  have 
pletely  equipped,  was  embark-  no.  other,  for  the  lions  aVe  not 

a  u  nniS1  scllla<^roT1  accom-  painters),  the  French  messenger  re- 
:ed  the  fleet,  conveying  troops,  turned  with  the  reply  of  the°negro 
a  new  governor  to  the  Ha-  general.  He  refused  to  receive 

i  r  Was  fitted  out  the  arm7’  aild  threatened  to  reduce 
ie  l  exel,  also  for  St.  Domingo,  the  city  to  ashes.  In  the  mean 

'h  s^lled.  011  the  16th.  The  time  a  deputation  of  the  unfortu- 
mander  m  chief  was  general  nate  inhabitants  proceeded  on  board 
ere,  the  brother-in-law  to  the  the  admiral’s  ship :  they  entreated 
consul,  accompanied  by  some  him  to  desist,  as  the  city  would 
16  best  and  most  experienced  otherwise  be  inevitably  destroyed, 
manders  that  France  could  The  mission  was,  however,  dis- 

l]  V'li  0r  SUC^  a  service*  Ad-  missed  without  any  satisfactory  as- 
ularet  commanded  the  Brest  .  surances  from  the  French  general, 

j  ,  period  to  the  lat-  who  probably  regarded  but  little 

o  March,  single  ships  and  the  fate  of  the  city,  and  only  wait- 
squadrons  continued  to  sail,  ed  to  be  assured  that  Rochambeau 

2  A  3  had 
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had  made  good  his  landing  at  Fort  dispatch,  to  preserve  his  coun' 
Dauphine,  and  was  ready  to  cC-  though  Toussaint  had  ordered  1 
operate.  This  intelligence  he  re-  to  set  it  on  fire, 
ceived  on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  General  Hardy’s  division,  at 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  all  same  time,  made  itself  master 
necessary  preparations  being  ccm-  Marmelade,  which  was  defen 
pleted,  the  French  admiral  took  by  the  black  general  Christoj 
advantage  of  the  first  breeze,  and  -in  person,  with  1200  troops  of. 
ordered  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  fol-  line,  besides  an  irregular  force.  \ 
low.  The  city  had  in  the  mean  French  carried  the  post  by  the  1 
time  been  set  on  fire :  the  squadron,  onet,  but  the  loss  of  the  enem 
however,  anchored  at  the  Mole  not  ascertained.  General  Roch; 
in  safety:  the  crews  were  imme-  beau,  on  the  same  day,  took 
diately  disembarked,  and  arrived  position  at  St.  Michael,  where 
just  in  time  to  save  the  lower  parts  found  but  little  resistance,  thoi 
of  the  city.  The  blacks,  it  ap~  it  was  defended  by  400  men. 
peared,  made  but  a  feeble  resist-  In  the  mean  time,  the  blacks,, 
ance,  but  their  retreat  was  orderly,  der  general  Maurepas,  had  gai 
and  apparently  with  little  loss.  some  advantage  over  general  Hi 

It  was  not  till  the  17th  of  Fe-  bert,  who  had  commanded  in^ 
bruary  that  the  campaign  actively  famous  expedition  to  Killala. 
commenced.  On  that  day  the  di-  commander  in  chief  was,  there! 
vision  of  general  Desfourneux  ad-  very  desirous  of  dislodging  1 
vanced  to  the  Limbe,  that  of  ge-  general ;  but  in  this  attempt 
neral  Hardy  to  the  Grand  Bou-  French  experienced  a  defeat, 
camp  and  the  Momes,  and  the  di-  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  ( 
vision  of  general  Rochambeau  siderable  loss,  on  the  20th  of 
against  La  Januerie  and  the  wood  bruary. 

of  L’Ame.  A  small  corps,  com-  On  the  22d  the  black  gen 
posed  of  the  garrisons  of  the  Cape  Christophe  experienced  a  sec 
and  Fort  Dauphine,  advanced  defeat,  and  was  dislodged  by 
against  St.  Luzanne,  Le  Tron,  and  neral  Hardy  from  a  post  he 
Valliere.  These  divisions  had  to  taken  near  Plaisance,  to  cover 
contend  with  great  disadvantage  of  of  his  principal  depots.  He  s 
ground,  and  the  attacks  of  the  ne-  however,  continued  to  act  on 
groes,  who  were  concealed  by  the  defensive.  After  several  skirmi: 
forests  which  bordered  the  vallies,  he  retreated  to  Gonaives,  burr 
and  who  had  a  secure  retreat  in  the  and  destroying  every  thing  in 
fastnesses :  the  columns,  notwith-  way,  if  we  may  credit  the  Fre 
standing,  took  possession  of  the  po-  accounts. 

sitious  they  were  ordered  to  oc-  General  Rochambeau  on  the  i 
cupy.  *  entered  the  ravine  a-Coleure,  wl 

On  the  29th  the  three  grand  di-  Toussaint,withabodyguardof  1 
visions  made  a  still  further  move-  men,  400  dragoons,  and  about  2 
meat ;  and  on  the  30th  that  of  irregular  troops,  had  taken  a  str 
Desfourneux  took  possession  of  position.  The  troops  of  Toussr 
Haisance  without  resistance.  The  by  Leclerc’s  dispatches,,  fou 
French  were  here  joined  by  the  well,  but  were  obliged  to  yield,  ] 
black  commander  of  the  district,  bably  to  superior  numbers, 
with  200  cavalry  and  300  foot,  black  general,  it  is  said,  retiree 
He  had  the  courage,  says  Leclerc’s  disorder,  leaving  800  men  on 
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1  of  battle.  On  the  27th,  ge- 
il  Boudet  was  master  of  St. 
rk. 

laurepas  still  retained  his  posi- 
and  the  French  general  pre- 
»d  to  concentrate  the  whole  of 
force,  with  the  intention  of 
:ing  him  to  a  surrender.  On  the 
i  he  had  taken  the  necessary 
isures  for  this  achievement, 
was  prevented  from  the  attack 
m  overture  from  the  rebel  chief, 
)  desired  to  submit  to  the  pro¬ 
nation  of  the  French  govern- 
lt;  and,  accordingly,  the  officers 
)  submitted  were  continued  in 
r  rank.  From  the  circum- 
ices  attending  this  surrender, 
the  respectful  terms  in  which 
urepas'  is  mentioned  by  the 
nch  general,  there  is  reason  to 
3ect  that  he  was  rather  gained  by 
otiation  than  conquered  by  force, 

1  that  this  was  the  first  act  of  trea- 
which  Toussaint  experienced 
n  his  colleagues.  Maurepas  had 
li  him  2000  regulars,  and  seven 
:es  of  cannon.  He  had  previous- 
disbanded  8000  negroes  who 
•e  under  his  command. 

After  these  successes  of  the 
nch,  it  appears  that  Toussaint 
>  no  longer  able  to  keep  the 
J.  His  army,  weakened  by  de- 
:ion,  is  represented  as  flying  pre- 
tately  from  one  fastness  to  ano- 
r.  Yet  the  natural  impractica- 
ty  of  the  situation,  the  constitu- 
i  of  the  negroes  inured  to  the 
eate,  the  desultory  mode  of 
rfare  which  they  practised,  were 
purees  which  still  remained,  and 
ich  might  have  ultimately  baf- 
i  all  the  efforts  of  their  enemies, 
us  situated,  the  unfortunate  T ous- 
it  was  destined  to  fall  the  victim, 
of  a  well-fought  battle,  but  of 
"eacherous  negotiation ;  and  he 
o  might  have  been  victorious  in 
field,  was  fated  to  end  his  days 
1  prison.  It  is  by  no  means  clear. 


as  we  remarked  before,  that  Tous¬ 
saint  had  ever  meditated  a  total  se¬ 
paration  from  France :  the  arbi¬ 
trary  disposition  of  Bonaparte  re¬ 
quired  an  unqualified  surrender ; 
and  the  African  chief  might  con¬ 
sider  himself  and  his  partisans  en¬ 
titled  to  conditions,  which  might 
be  necessary  to  their  own  future 
safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  colo¬ 
ny,  while  the  first  consul  flattered 
himself  that  an  abject  submission 
must  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  immense  force  which  he  dis¬ 
patched  against  the  island.  The 
disunion  of  his  party,  and  his  want 
of  success,  might,  at  this  period,  dis¬ 
pose  the  negro  general  to  listen  to 
terms  which  before  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  degrading  and  unjust.  As 
it  was  not  his  view  to  disunite  the 
countries,  the  effusion  of  blood 
might  properly  be  spared ;  and  even 
the  gaining  of  more  liberal  terms 
might  scarcely  appear  an  object 
worthy  of  such  a  contention. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  ne¬ 
gotiation,  we  have  understood,  was 
commenced  between  the  generals ; 
but,  before  it  was  concluded,  fur¬ 
ther  successes  occurred  to  give  a 
greater  preponderance  to  the  cause 
of  the  mother  country.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  general  Leclerc 
arrived  at  Fort  Republicain,  which 
he  found  uninjured;  and  the  good 
state  of  the  adjacent  country  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  good  conduct  of  the 
black  general  La  Plume.  The 
town  of  Leogane  was,  however, 
burnt  by  Dessalines,  another  of  the 
negro  generals,  previous  to  his  re¬ 
treat.  The  mornes  and  forts  of 
Crete-a-Pierrot,  distant  8  leagues 
from  St.  Mark,  fell  shortly  after 
Fort  Republicain,  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  in  these  combats,  the  French 
general  estimates  at  3000,  his  own 
at  500  men.  The  baggage  of  Des¬ 
salines  was  taken  in  the  fort. 

After  remaining,  for  some  time, 
2A  4  an 
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an  exile  in  the  woods,  at  the  head 
of  only  500  men,  the  indefatigable 
Toussaint,  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  began  to  recover  from  his 
state  of  depression.  He  effected 
a  junction  with  Christophe,  who 
had  still  preserved  300  soldiers : 
he  presented  himself  before  Plab 
sance,  to  attack  general  Desfour- 
neux,  but  was  repulsed. 

The  repulse,  however,  if  any, 
appears  not  to  have  been  serious ; 
for  the  black  general  speedily  ral¬ 
lied:  he  raised  a  part  of  the 
planters  of  the  north,  and  had  the 
boldness  to  present  himself  before 
the  Cape.  The  post  was  well  de¬ 
fended  by  general  Boyer,  by  the 
aid  of  the  artillery  from  the  fleet, 
till  he  was  relieved  from  his  em¬ 
barrassment  by  the  junction  of  ge¬ 
neral  Hardy. 

It  was,  however,  about  this  time 
that  the  negotiation  to  which  we 
have  alluded  was  seriously  entered 
upon ;  and  it  was  doubtless  for¬ 
warded,  in  some  measure,  by  a 
further  defeat  of  Dessalines,  and 
by  the  submission  of  the  colleague 
on  whom  Toussaint  placed  the 
greatest  reliance,  the  mulatto  ge¬ 
neral  Christophe.  In  his  own 
favour,  Christophe  alleged  the 
friendship  and  protection  which  he 
had  ever  granted  to  the  white  in¬ 
habitants  ;  for  whom,  he  said,  he 
had  always  professed  a  greater  es¬ 
teem  than  any  of  the  men  of  colour 
in  the  colony.  The  surrender  of 
Christophe  was  followed  by  that 
of  PaulL’Ouverture,  the  brother  of 
Toussaint,  with  2000  negroes  un¬ 
der  his  command. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of 
May  that  Toussaint  and  Dessa¬ 
lines  submitted,  in  consequence  of 
the  negotiation  which  we  have  no¬ 
ticed,  and  which  was  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  general 
Boudet.  The  part  which  the 
French  government  has  since 


acted!  towards  the  unfortunate  i 
neral,  and  which  was  probal 
resolved  on  as  soon  as  the  c 
patches  of  Leclerc  were  receiv 
has  rendered  it  necessary,  for 
honour,  to  cover,  with  an  impe 
trable  veil,  the  terms  of  the  trea 
It  is  universally  supposed  to  h; 
for  its  basis,  not  only  the  perso 
freedom  and  indemnity  of  gene 
Toussaint,  but  also  the  secure  £ 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  p 
perty.  Without,  at  least,  a  sti; 
lation  to  this  effect,  it  is  impossi 
to  suppose,  that,  at  the  head  o 
force  so  respectable  as  he  still  p 
sessed,  the  negro  general  woi 
have  submitted.  There  is  rea: 
to  apprehend  that  even  more  a 
promised  ;  and,  indeed,  when  cc 
pacts  are  not  intended  to  be  ke 
the  party  who  means  to  viol 
them  may  be  as  liberal  as 
pleases. 

But  though  the  French  gove 
ment  knew  how  to  conquer, 
proved  that  it  was  incapable 
making  a  proper  use  of  victory  * 
success.  A  series  of  perfidy  : 
cruelty,  which  is,  perhaps,  with 
example,  laid  the  foundation 
fresh  calamities  to  the  Frei 
army  in  St.  Domingo.  3 
French  general  no  sooner  perc< 
ed  the  negro  chief  in  his  pov 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  col< 
apparently  re-established,  than 
meditated  the  basest  act  of  ti 
chery  that  ever  disgraced  a  , 
vernment.  The  abdicated  gene 
was  accused  of  a  conspira 
though  it  was  evident  that  th 
was  not  time,  from  his  submiss 
to  his  seizure,  even  to  medit; 
much  less  to  organise,  such  a  m 
sure ;  and,  on  the  1 2th  of  M 
Toussaint,  with  his  whole  fam 
were  put  on  board  a  frigate,  a 
contrary  to  the  most  solemn  tr 
ty,  shipped  off  for  France. .  *3 
cruelty,  the  malignity,  of  this  p 

ceedi' 
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had  justly  excited  the  in-  transactions  must  be  deferred  to 
on  of  Europe.  Had  the  a  succeeding  volume, 
general  been  guilty  of  such  In  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  the 
e,  some  evidence  of  it,  at  arms  of  the  republic  were  more 
night  to  have  been  offered  successful,  or  her  agents  more  pru- 
public ;  but  we  have  not  dent.  The  year  1801  terminated, 
3W  of  proof  for  the  alleged  however,  with  unfavourable  au- 
,  but  the  simple  assertion  of  spices,  and  with  the  appearance  of 
1  Leclerc,  the  near  rela-  a  formidable  insurrection.  The 
:  the  first  consul;  or,  had  revolt,  however,  is  said  not  to  have 
me  of  Toussaint  even  been  originated  with  the  negroes,  but 
itiated  by  the  most  satisfac-  with  the  mulattoes.  Of  their  pro¬ 
vidence,  where  was  the  jus-  vocation  the  cause  has  never  been 
here  the  liberality  or  huma-  fully  ascertained ;  but,  from  the 
if  involving  his  infant  chil-  nature  and  conduct  of  the  French 
1  his  punishment  ?  The  fate  government,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
unfortunate,  and  probably  but  that  it  was  a  strong  one.  A 
ing,  man,  is  well  known.  The  mulatto  of  the  name  of  Pelagie 
uences  of  this  wretched  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  opposition 
il  system  of  policy,  are  also  in  the  island ;  and,  as  the  governor, 
:nown.  The  negroes  of  St.  general  Lacrosse,  was  visiting  the 
igo  perceived  themselves  to  out-posts,  the  adverse  party  caused 
rayed  and  deceived :  they  him  to  be  seized,  and  forced  on 
>romised  freedom — they  were  board  a  vessel  which  was  lying  in 
publicly  sold  as  slaves,  the  roads.  The  vessel,  soon  after 
ophe  and  Dessalines,  who  her  departure,  was  intercepted  by 
feared  that  they  were  des-  a  British  cruiser,  and  carried  into 
to  partake  in  the  miserable  Fort  Royal,  in  Martinico.  Fortu- 
)f  their  deluded  colleague,  nately  for  the  French  general,  the 
themselves  by  flight.  The  British  governor  there  had  just  re¬ 
island  revolted.  The  climate  ceived  the  intelligence  of  the  signa- 
in  aid  of  these  avengers  of  ture  of  preliminaries  of  peace.  He, 
ty  and  falsehood* :  the  mi-  therefore,  sent  back  the  abdicated 
e  instrument  of  the  first  con-  governor  to  resume  the  possession 
:ruelty,  fell  himself  the  victim  of  the  office  from  which  he  had 
i  climate.'  After  a  series  of  been  forcibly  dismissed.  In  the 
rs  and  atrocities,  even  worse  mean  time  the  insurgent  general 
hose  which  blacken  the  me-  had  dismissed  from  their  employ- 
s  of  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  ments  all  the  white  people  :  he 
re,  and  which  will,  to  future  re-established  the  municipalities 
remain  a  lasting  stain  on  the  which  general  Lacrosse  had  abo- 
h  character,  the  republic  had  lished :  he  placed  people  of  colour 
;ret  the  loss  of  60,000  of  her  at  the  head  of  every  department, 
troops,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  Thus  he  not  only  deranged  the 
er  a  colony,  which  might,  civil  government,  but  disorganised 
temper  and  humanity,  have  the  army ;  while  the  white  inhabi- 
conciliated;  and  the  founda-  tants  expected  a  new  revolution 
vas  irrevocably  laid  of  a  ne-  which  might  even  deprive  them  of 
empire  among  the  islands  of  their  property  and  existence, 
rest.  But  the  detail  of  these  The  mulatto  chieftain  did  not, 

however. 
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however,  it  appears,  abuse  the 
power  he  acquired  to  the  extent 
which  was  expected.  The  news 
of  peace,  indeed,  probably  con¬ 
tributed  to  restrain  him  from  any 
further  excesses :  he  saw  no  pro¬ 
spect  of  assistance  from  foreign 
powers,  and  it  was  only  by  mode¬ 
rate  conduct  he  could  hope  to  jus¬ 
tify  what  he  had  done,  or  expect 
any  favour  from  the  consular  go¬ 
vernment.  The  force  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  island,  under  rear- 
admiral  Bouvet  and  general  Riche- 
panse,  did  not  reach  the  island  till 
the  beginning  of  May.  On  the 
7th,  general  Richepanse  effected  a 
landing  at  Gohier,  in  the  harbour 
of  Pointe-a-Petre.  The  gene¬ 
ral  made  dispositions  for  the  at¬ 
tack  ;  but  they  were  all  unneces¬ 
sary.  The  people  waited  upon 
the  quays,  and  received  the  French 
troops  with  shouts  of  Vive  la  Re- 
publique ,  Vive  .Bonaparte.  The 
troops  then  formed  in  the  Place  de 
laVictoire;  when  Pelagie  presented 
himself  before  the  general,  and  as¬ 
sured  him  of  the  entire  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  island.  General 
Richepanse  then  ordered  him  to 
cause  all  the  posts  to  be  relieved : 
he  promised  to  give  orders  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  the  mean  time,  word 
was  brought,  that  a  mulatto,  of  the 
name  of  Ignace,  who  commanded 
that  of  La  Victoire,  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  admission.  The  ge¬ 
neral,  therefore,  ordered  the  divi¬ 
sion  detached  against.it  to  enter  at 
the  pas  de  charge,  and  secure  Ig¬ 
nace  and  his  party.  The  rebel 
chief,  however,  retreated  by  the 
gate  opposite  to  that  at  which  the 
French  entered. 

The  day  closed  with  this  trans¬ 
action  ;  and,  in  the  night,  the 
black  troops  were  observed  filing 
off  in  every  direction  towards  the 
country.  Such  of  them,  however, 


as  remained,  were  embarked 
next  morning  for  Basse-terre ;  1 
by  contrary  winds,  and  other 
pediments,  it  happened  that  t 
did  not  reach  their  destination 
the  20th.  Several  shot  were  firec 
the  French  passed  Basse-terre ;  1 
on  the  first  of  this  hostile  app< 
ance,  thelgeneral  dispatched  a  b 
with  a  letter  from  Pelagie,  an 
colonial  officer  as  the  bearer, 
the  boat  did  not  return,  the  Fre 
troops  were  immediately  lane 
under  the  fire  of  batteries  and  n 
ketry.  They  were,  however,  ; 
to  make  but  little  progress  \ 
evening  ;  but,  in  the  morning,  l 
forced  the  rebel  position.  A  j 
of  the  negroes  threw  themse' 
into  Fort  Charles,  and  part 
them  gained  the  mornes  on 
left.  On  the  22d,  at  seven  in 
evening,  the  fort  was  invested 
the  French,  and  evacuated  by 
enemy,  who  gained  the  vicinity 
Vieux  fort. 

The  total  dispersion  of  the 
groes  immediately  followed,  : 
the  island  was  soon  reduced  entii 
under  the  power  «-of  the  Frei 
According  to  general  Richepa: 
but  little  damage  was  done  to 
plantations,  which  may  be,  in 
probability,  attributed  to  the  g 
conduct  of  Pelagie.  What 
the  fate  of  this  man  we  have  pe 
learned  ;  but,  from  the  conduc 
the  French  government  in  ot 
instances,  there  is  reason  to  i 
that  he  did  not  experience  nr 
of  either  honour  or  gratitude.^  . 
island,  however,  has  contin 
peaceable,  and,  as  it  was  not  nr 
distressed  by  the  troubles,  it  l 
we  believe,  been  tolerably  p: 
perous. 

It  was  consistent  with  the  b; 
the  selfish,  and  unenlighte 
policy  of  the  consular  governm 
that  no  benefit  should  spring 
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all  the  sufferings  and  calamities 
ich  the  French  revolution  had 
ised  ;  that  human  mature  should 
•ive  no  advantage,  in  any  single 
nt,  from  all  that  French  valour 
1  enacted ;  but  that  every  an- 
nt  abuse  should  be  restored, 
;n  in  a  worse  form  than  it  exist- 
before.  It  was  not,  indeed,  to 
expected  that  Bonaparte,  while 
rivetted  the  fetters  of  slavery  in 
;  mother  country,  should  be 
ire  indulgent  to  the  colonies, 
a  law  passed  by  the  legislative 
ly,  therefore,  on  the  17th  of 
iy,  slavery  was  re-established  in 
the  French  colonies  on  the  same 
ting  on  which  it  existed  previous 
the  year  1789;  and  the  slave - 
de,  and  importation  of  negroes, 
re  ordered  to  be  renewed  with 
the  encouragement  and  advan¬ 
ces  which  had  been  extended  to 
Lt  detestable  traffic  during  the 
dent  regimen. 

rhe  establishment  of  peace 
med  to  restore  animation,  in 
ne  degree,  to  the  exhausted  and 
Dressed  republic  of  the  United 
winces.  On  the  19th  of  De- 
nber,  1801,  the  Batavian  coun- 
for  the  arrangement  of  her 
Ideal'  concerns,  were  filled. 
Ley  were  five  in  number,  viz. 

■  councils  of  marine,  of  war,  of 
ance,  of  the  interior,  and  for  fo- 
gn  colonies.  About  the  same 
ie,  it  was  said,  a  negotiation  had 
m  proposed  at  Berlin,  under  the 
diatian  of  France  and  Prussia, 
indemnifying  the  prince  of 
ange  for  the  loss  of  his  private 
iperty.  Had  France  been  sin¬ 
’s  in  its  mediation  it  must  have 
-n  attended  with  success :  we 
therefore,  inclined  to  believe, 
it,  whatever  professions  might 
made  by  that  government,  they 
Te  utterly  delusive,  and  directed 
the  effecting  of  some  political 
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purpose,  in  which  the  prince  of 
Orange  had  no  share. 

In  some  instances  the  Batavian 
government  behaved  with  more 
liberality.  They  voted  a  large 
sum  to  tire  sufferers  from  the  late 
invasion ;  and,  in  the  month  of 
August,  an  act  of  general  amnesty 
was  passed  by  the  legislature,  with 
the  exception  only  ot  those  persons 
who  surrendered  ships  of  war  or 
fortresses  to  the  enemy  in  the 
course  of  the  late  war,  should  they 
be  found  unable  to  excuse  them¬ 
selves  before  a  council  of  war  in¬ 
stituted  for  the  purpose  of  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  their  conduct. 

The  Batavian  legislature  was, 
about  the  same  period,  employed 
upon  some  commercial  plans.  An 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  whole 
fishery  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
was  granted  to  a  company  to  be 
established  at  Amsterdam  for  fif¬ 
teen  years.  A  proposal  was  also 
submitted  to  them  for  indemnify¬ 
ing  the  East-India  stock-holders. 
The  indemnity  was  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  grant  of  an  exclusive 
trade  to  China,  and  the  advance  of 
six  millions  to  establish  the  trade. 
The  proposal  was,  however,  alto¬ 
gether  rejected. 

In  the  month  of  September  some 
intrigues  took  place  in  the  Bata¬ 
vian  army,  which,  by  some,  were 
considered  as  portending  a  change 
in  the  constitution.  In  an  inflam¬ 
matory  libel,  which  was  circulated 
to  this  effect,  die  names  of  the  ge¬ 
nerals  Daendals  -and  Dumonceau 
were  mentioned  as  countenancing 
the  project.  For  the  discovery 
of  the  author  of  this  libel  the  go¬ 
vernment  offered  a  reward  of  1000 
gold  riders, — more  than  1000/. 
sterling.  In  die  mean  time  the 
French  papers,  widi  that  ominous 
interference  which  has  always  cha¬ 
racterised  them,  presumed  to  re- 
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commend  a  chief  as  the  only  means 
of  reconciling  the  different  parties. 
It  was  obvious  that  this  insidious 
recommendation  had  no  reference 
to  the  former  stadtholder,  or  his  un¬ 
fortunate  family.  The  views  of 
Bonaparte,  therefore,  who  evident¬ 
ly  aspired  to  universal  dominion, 
could  not  be  mistaken ;  yet  still  a 
degree  of  mystery  hangs  over  tins 
transaction.  The  French  ambas¬ 
sador  arrived  at  the  Hague  on  the 
7th  of  October.  In  the  mean  time 
generals  Daendals  and  Dumon- 
ceaii  made  a  solemn  declaration 
to  the  government,  disavowing  all 
connexion  with  the  libel  in  que¬ 
stion,  and  asserting  that  the  senti¬ 
ments  it  contained  were  directly 
opposite  to  theirs.  At  the  same 
time,  five  or  six  superior  officers, 
who  were  suspected  of  having 
come  to  the  Hague  on  purpose  to 
assist  at  the  intended  revolution, 
received  an  order  to  join  their  re¬ 
spective  corps,  on  pain  of  being 
committed  to  prison. 

Such  is  the  only  account  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  of  this 
extraordinary  transaction.  By  one 
party  it  has  been  been  supposed 
that  the  discontents  in  the  army 
were  fomented  by  French  influ¬ 
ence  ;  by  the  other,  that  by  tire 
influence  of  the  French  ambassa¬ 
dor  they  were  subdued.  The  first 
consul  of  France,  who  generally 
has  known  when  to  proceed,  and 
when  to  desist,  might  probably 
not  consider  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  as  altogether  favourable 
to  his  views ;  and  might  defer,  to 
a  more  convenient  opportunity,, 
the  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Flolland. 

Calamity  and  ruin,  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  appeared,  indeed,  to  wait 
on  a  connexion  with  France.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  intention 
of  the  first  consul  to  appropriate  to 


himself,  as  an  integral  part 
what  he  chooses  to  call  the  Freri 
republic,  the  fruitful,  and  hithe: 
prosperous,  territory  of  Piedmo 
Whether  the  unhappy  circu: 
stances  of  his  country,  or  any  otl 
cause,  affected  the  spirits  of  t 
unfortunate  monarch,  we  are  i 
informed  ;  but,  on  the  4th  of  Jui 
he,  by  a  solemn  act,  abdicated  t 
throne  of  Sardinia  in  favour  of  ] 
brother,  the  duke  of  Aosta.  En 
nuel  still  retained  the  title  of  kir 
but  retired  to  one  of  his  palaces 
Rome,  to  seek,  in  obscurity,,  id 
peace  which  he  had  not  enjoy 
while  the  functions  of  that  offi 
wrere  united  with  the  title. 

Among  the  arrangements  for  t 
benefit  of  Europe ,  it  was  necessary  tb 
the  little  Ligurian  republic  shou 
be  new  modelled,  according  to  t 
ideas  of  political  perfection  whi 
the  first  consul  had  imbibed.  T 
constitution  imposed  upon  it  diffi 
ed  little  from  that  of  the  I  tali; 
republic.  The  government  was 
be  vested  in  a  doge,  whose  fun 
tions  w-ere  to  endure  for  six  yeai 
and  a  senate  of  thirty  membei 
one  third  of  whom  were  to  1 
changed  every  two  years.  Thr 
colleges  are  established,  as.  in  tl 
Italian  republic, — the  landed  pr 
prietors,  the  learned,  and  the  cor 
mercial.  They  are  to  meet  evei 
two  years,  and  to  present  lists  f< 
the  election  of  the  senators.  Tl 
senators  choose  a  doge  from  thrt 
candidates  presented  by  die  cc 
leges.  The  members  of  the  collegi 
are  for  life. 

The  sittings  of  the  colleges  ai 
not  to  be  longer  than  ten  day^ 
and  they  are  to  assemble  in  diff 
rent  places.  The  catholic  religio 
is  the  religion  of  the  state.  A  nav; 
establishment  was  not  neglecte 
by  the  first  consul :  Genoa  w< 
bound  to  support  two  ships  c 
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guns,  two  frigates,  and  four 
rettes. 

Tie  senate  is  divided  into  five 
fistracies  ;  viz.— the  supreme 
risttacy  ;  that  of  justice  and  le~ 
ition ;  of  the  interior ;  of  war 
marine ;  and  of  finances. 

"he  salary  of  the  doge  is  50,000 
es  of  Genoa;  of  the  members 
:he  supreme  magistracy,  9000 
?s  ;  and  of  the  other  senators, 
0  livres. 

If  all  the  states,  however,  who 
le  themselves,  or  were  forced 
ecome  dependent  on  the  French 
ernment,  the  brave  and  uncor¬ 
ded  people  of  Switzerland  are 
most  to  be  deplored. ,  The 
stitution  left  them  by  their  an- 
ors,  was,  undoubtedly,  in  some 
mces,  imperfect  ;  in  others  it' had 
i  corrupted  by  time  and  influ- 
2.,  A  self-elected  magistracy, 
ch  arrogated  to  itself  at  once 
functions  of  the  legislative  and 
:utive  branches  of  government, 
ned  to  include  every  vice  of 
ch  the  republican  form  is  ca- 
le ;  and,  at  a  very  early  period 
bis  life,  provoked  the  censure, 
excited  the  ridicule,  of  one  of 
first  of  our  historians.  Yet  the 
lence  of  custom,  the  weight  of 
ular  sentiment,  the  fear  of  po- 
ar  censure,  the  spirit  as  well  as 
sobriety  of  the  people,  temper- 
:he  violence  of  the  aristocracy  ; 
•>  in  the  mildness  with  which 
r  governments  were  administer- 
these  radical  vices  were  lost  or 
gotten.  The  families  in  which 
powers  of  the  state  were  vested, 
•eared  to  be  contented  with  these 
Fictions,  without  abusing,  or 
n  using  them  to  their  extent ; 
l  the  people,  who  never  felt  op- 
ssion,  did  not  seem  to  remember, 
t  the  public  liberty  had  been  sur- 
fiered  into  the  hands  of  an  oli- 
chy. 

Switzerland  was  too  near  a  nelgh- 
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hour  not  to  be  swept  along  in  the 
all-devouring  vortex  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  moderation  of 
general .  Montesquieu  and  the  first 
republican  commanders,  spared  th& 
suppliant  confederacy,  and  reserved 
the  victim  to,  perhaps,  a  more  cruel 
fate.  While  there  yet  remained 
any  thing  specious  in  the  conduct, 
of  the  French,  the  progress  of  their 
principles  outstripped  that  of  their 
arms;  and  an  impatient  and  im¬ 
prudent  love  of  innovation,  in  some 
of  their  members,  facilitated  the 
subjugation  of  the  Swiss  cantons  to 
the  views  of  France.  From  that 
period  the  varying  fashions  of  the 
French  government  were  servilely 
followed  by  the  satellite  republic. 
While  France  had  a  directory, 
Switzerland  was  also  under  the 
dominion  of  a  directory.  But  that 
government,  such  even  as  it  was, 
did  not  perfectly  accord  with  the 
views  of  Bonaparte.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  therefore,  a 
constitution  (the  word,  when  applied 
to  foreign  politics,  is  now  become 
a  nuisance)  was  prepared  for  this 
country,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuil- 
leries.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
senate,  and  promulgated  about  the 
end  of  February.  The  following 
are  the  leading  features  of  this  new 
constitution 

The  Helvetic  republic  is  one. — - 
Every  citizen  has  the  right  of  sitting 
in  any  canton  of  the  republic,  and  of 
exercising  all  the  civil  and  political 
rights  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ci¬ 
tizens  of  the  canton.  Berne  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Helvetia.  The  Helvetic  ter¬ 
ritory  is  divided  into 21  cantons.  The 
ecclesiastical  property,  in  general, 
can  be  employed  only  for  establish¬ 
ments  of  religious  instruction,  or  of 
charity.  There  is  a  central  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  republic  for  the 
exercise  of  the  national  sovereignty, 
and  an  administration  of  the  can¬ 
tons.  The  administration  of  the 
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cantons  is  composed  of  a  diet  and  a 
senate.  The  diet  is  formed  by  a 
union  of  representatives  from  all 
the  cantons,  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portion:  Berne  six;  Zurich  two; 
Lucerne  five ;  *  Uri  one ;  Schwitz 
three;  Underwalden  one;  Zugone; 
Glarisone;  Soleuretwo;  Fribourg 
three;  Basle  two;  Shaffhausen  one ; 
Appenzel  two  ;  Saint-Gall  four ; 
Turgovia  two;  Argovia  two;  Ba¬ 
den  two;  Vaudfour;  Grisonsone; 
Tessin  three;  Valais  two:  Total, 
fifty  representatives.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  diet  remain  five  years  in 
office.  The  diet  is  to  assemble 
regularly  every  year  on  the  1st 
of  March.  It  shall  be  extraordi¬ 
narily  convoked  by  the  senate, 
when  the  majority  of  the  cantons 
require  it,  or  when  itself  shall  judge 
that  measure  necessary.  The  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  diet  shall  be  the  lan- 
damman  who  is  not  in  office.  Fie 
has  a  casting  vote,  in  case  the  votes 
shall  be  equally  divided  A  depu¬ 
tation  of  four  members  from  the 
senate  shall  assist  at  the  diet,  and 
shall  take  part  in  its  deliberations, 
but  without  having  a  right  to  vote. 

The  senate  is  composed  of  two 
landammans,  two  stadtholders  or 
lieutenants,  and  twenty-six  coun¬ 
sellors.  Each  cantonmust  have  at 
least  one  member  in  it.  The  senate 
forms  projects  of  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions,  and  submits  them  to  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  cantons.  The  two  lan- 
ammans  and  their  lieutenants 
ave  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  senate  names  and  recals  diplo¬ 
matic  agents,  on  a  proposition  from 
the  landammans.  The  landam- 
man  in  office  is  to  receive  a  salary 
of  16,000  livres,  Swiss  currency ; 
the  second  landamman,  his  two 
lieutenants,  and  the  members  of 
the  petty  council,  6000  livres;  those 
of  the  senate,  4-000.  The  senate 
may  adjourn  for  three  months. 
During  this  interval  the  petty 
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council  exercises  the  execi 
power. 

The  former  constitution,  \ 
the  French  model,  was  but  ' 
acceptable  to  the  Swiss ;  but 
present  was  so  completely  hosti 
all  the  ancient  habits  and  sentin 
of  a  free  people,  that  it  could  scai 
be  received  among  them  with 
degree  of  cordiality.  It  is  some1 
remarkable,  however,  that,  u 
all  these  circumstances,  the  cc 
tution,  as  it  is  called,  was  gene 
accepted  in  the  greater  cantons, 
the  government  was  actually 
blished.  It  was  in  the  Pays-de-'i 
that  symptoms  of  disaffection 
first  publicly  manifested;  bul 
presence  of  a  French  army 
quelled  the  discontents.  In 
three  cantons  of  Schwitz,  Uri, 
Underwalden,  the  opposition 
conducted  with  more  reguk 
and  threatened  more  serious  e 
quences.  The  magistrates,  a 
tomed  to  act  according  to  the : 
ims  of  a  free  government,  in: 
of  opening  registers  in  the  ma 
proposed  by  the  first  consul,  oj 
put  the  new  constitution  to 
vote.  They  caused  it  to  be 
in  the  churches  immediately 
divine  service,  and  invited 
who  approved  it  to  repair  tc 
choir,  to  inscribe  their  nam 
the  registers :  but  not  a  man  < 
ed  to  stir  from  his  place.  At  G 
also,  and  in  several  other  coma 
of  Lintz,  the  magistrates,  at 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  pe 
suffered  them  to  meet  in 
munes,  and  the  result  of  the.‘ 
semblies  was  the  total  rejectit 
the  new  constitution. 

A  considerable  part  of  the 
mer  was  passed  in  threats  an 
criminations  between  the  ne\ 
vernment  and  the  refractory 
tons,  and  in  preparations  on  the 
of  the  latter.  Notwithstandin 
inferiority^ of  their  force,  these  1 
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i  appointed  commanders,  form- 
magazines,  and  prepared  to  take 
field.  General  Andermatt,  and 
commissary  -  general  Keller, 
•e  dispatched  against  them.  But, 
hout  waiting  for  the  attack,  on 
27th  of  August  the  insurgents 
anced,  and  carried  the  post  of 
iy  which  was  occupied  by  a 
ipany  of  carbineers  ;  the  cap- 
t  of  which,  and  about  thirty 
1,  were  killed  in  the  action.  On 
7th  of  September,  however,  a 
>ension  of  arms  was  agreed 
n,  which  was  only  to  be  broken 
m  three  days’  notice.  In  the 
m  time  the  cantons  of  Glaris  and 
penzel,  the  two  districts  of  Ba- 
,  and  a  part  of  the  Grisons, 
nly  joined  the  confederacy  in 
osition.  That  of  Zug  mani- 
ed  the  same  spirit.  At  Zurich 
former  chiefs  of  the  canton 
1  private  conferences,  and  pre- 
ed  so  far  as  to  shut  the  gate 
.inst  the  picked  troops  of  Le¬ 
ra.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed 
hese  events,  ^general  Andermatt 
Lucerne,  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
iber,  with  all  the  troops  and  ar- 
>ry  in  the  place.  He  arrived,  at 
lit,  before  Zurich,  and  summon- 
:iie  town.  The  commandant  re¬ 
ed  the  summons  to  the  muni- 
dity ;  and  the  general  began 
Mediately  to  bombard  the  town 
b  shells,  of  which  he  fired  one 
tdred  and  sixty.  His  ammunition 
however,  soon  expended,  and 
had  with  him  not  more  than 
1  thousand  men.  At  nine  in 
morning,  therefore,  he  offered 
suspend  hostilities,  provided  a 
t  of  the  town  was  put  into  his 
ds.  At  six  o’clock  an  armis- 
was  concluded.  The  attack 
Zurich  seemed  to  be  the  signal 
the  patriots  to  assemble  for  its 
-Mce;  and,  among  others,  the 
general  Steiner,  upwards  of 
years  of  age,  entered  the 
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city  at  the  head  of  300  men.  While 
the  city  was  declared  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  a  state  of  war,  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  declare  equally  against 
the  government,  and  added  six  new 
members  to  the  municipality. 

The  revolution  of  Switzerland 
seemed  now  to  proceed  with  ra¬ 
pidity.  The  landamman  Bolder 
was  forced  to  resign.  Three  citi¬ 
zens  of  Berne,  and  two  of  Zurich, 
proceeded  to  his  house  on  the  1 3th, 
and  presented  a  form  of  resignation, 
which  they  insisted  on  his  signing. 
They  afterwards  forced  him  into  a 
carriage,  and  carried  him  off  as  a 
prisoner  to  Jegisdorf,  three  leagues 
from  Berne.  While  these  events 
were  in  agitation,  the  cantons  of 
Baden  and  Argovia  took  arms,  the 
peasantry  rose  in  a  mass,  and  took 
Brugg  and  Lensbourg.  Aloys  Re¬ 
ding,  a  man  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  defending  his  country 
against  the  first  invasion  of  the 
French,  was  nominated  as  chief  of 
the  insurrection.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  agitated  in  the  senate 
to  remove  its  sittings  from  Berne 
to  Lausanne,  but  this  motion  was 
over-ruled. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  exist¬ 
ing  government  took  the  infamous 
resolution  (a  resolution  for  which 
they  deserve  the  curses  of  their 
country)  of  appealing  to  France. 
The  first  sinister  omen  to  the  pa¬ 
triots,  wTas  the  fall  of  Zurich,  which 
vcas  obliged  to  capitulate,  being- 
injured  in  many  places  by  red-hot 
balls,  which  were  fired  into  it.  Tq 
compensate  this  loss  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  Fribourg  re-constituted  itself, 
and  joined  the  confederacy  ;  and  it 
was  asserted  by  the  patriots,  that 
the  convention  of  Zurich  saved 
Andermatt  and  his  whole  army 
from  being  taken  prisoners.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  capitulation  of 
Zurich  was  amply  compensated  to 
the  republicans  by  the  capitulation 
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of  Berne,  which  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  September.  It  was  the 
result  of  an  obstinate  action,  attend¬ 
ed  witli  some  bloodshed,  under  the 
Wal Is  of  Berne.  The  insurgents,  or, 
as  they  are  more  properly  termed, 
the  republican  troops,  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Messrs.  Watteville, 
I)’ Erlach,  and  Effinguer,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  peasantry  of  Argovia, 
Soleure,  Oberland,  &c.  The  troops 
of  the  government  fired  from  the 
ramparts,  and  the  peasants  threw 
some  balls  into  the  town,  which, 
however,  only  damaged  the  town- 
house.  M.  Effinguer  was  intro¬ 
duced,  with  his  eyes  bandaged,  to 
a  parley,  but  nothing  satisfactory 
was  concluded.  At  length,  after  a 
severe  combat  at  one  of  the  gates, 
the  usurping  government  was 
forced  to  capitulate.  M. Watteville 
was  introduced  into  the  city,  wear¬ 
ing  the  red  and  black  cockade,  the 
ensign  of  his  party  ;  and  the  terms 
were  agreed  on  by  him  and  the 
landamman  Dolder;  the  substance 
of  which  was,  that  a  suspension  of 
arms  should  immediately  take 
place  ;  that  the  town  should  be  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  republican  troops  ; 
and  that  the  existing  government 
should  retire  to  Lausanne,  under 
safe  convoy,  with  such  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  records,  and  other  moveables, 
as  could  be  conveniently  carried 
with  them.  General  Andermatt, 
and  the  troops  under  his  command, 
were  included  in  the  convention. 
M.  Watteville  was,  on  the  19th, 
named  commander  in  chief,  and 
waited  on  the  French  minister, 
Verninac,  who,  it  is  said,  gave  him 
a  most  obliging  reception. 

In  tpe  mean  time  the  city  of 
Arau  surrendered,  on  the  14th,  to 
the  army  of  Erlach  ;  and  Soleure, 
on  the  l?th,  to  a  party  of  Argo- 
vians,  without  firing  a  gun.  An¬ 
dermatt  was.  abruptly  recalled  from 
Zurich  before  the  capitulation  of 
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Berne,  and  left  that  city  in 
session  of  his  heavy  artillery;  w 
closely  pursued  by  Reding, 
found  himself  between  that  a 
and  the  troops  which  conquere 
Beme,  and  must  inevitably  ] 
been  destroyed,  had  he  not  : 
included  in  the  capitulation, 
exiled  members  of  the  govern! 
arrived  at  Lausanne  on  the  5 
and  were  followed  from  Bern* 
the  French  and  Spanish  minis 
The  patriotic  party  were  no  so 
established  at  Berne,  than 
issued  a  proclamation,  leaving 
inhabitants  of  the  several  car 
at  liberty  to  choose  and  regi 
their  local  governments,  anf 
commending  a  liberal  and  rati 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  the 
vetic  confederacy. 

We  should  have  recorded  1 
events  with  mote  spirit,  and  n 
greater  pleasure,  had  our  an 
not  been  damped  by  the  melanc 
reverse  which  awaited  the  b 
patriots  “of  Switzerland.  An 
the  various  acts  of  atrocity  w 
will  transmit  the  governmen 
France  to  the  execration  of 
terity,  perhaps  there  is  scarcely 
of  a  darker  shade  than  the  vi< 
interference  which  we  have  no 
relate.  If  any  one  principle  o: 
litical  morality  remained  ui 
lated  by  the  French  revolutio 
was  the  right  of  every  natio 
determine  for  itself  or.  the  mo< 
which  it  should  be  governed,  3 
this  single  principle  was  now  t 
overthrown  ;  and  the  French 
determined  to  prove  to  the  w< 
that  there  was  no  act  of  injn 
which  they  were  not  prepare 
commit.  We  have  already  no 
the  appeal  made  from  the  exi: 
government  of  Helvetia  (who  i 
indeed,  the  creatures  of  Bonap; 
to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud..  - 
'  were  well  assured  that  they  w 
not  make  their  appeal  in  vain; 
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?as  scarcely  made  before  it  was 
wered.  On  the  30th  of  Sep- 
lber  a  proclamation  was  issued 
the  first  consul  of  France,  ad- 
ssed  to  the  Swiss,  in  a  style  of 
)lence  which  no  free  man  can 

I  with  any  tolerable  patience, 
is  the  edict  of  a  Tiberius  or  a 
igula,  to  a  revolted  province. 

commences  with  reproaching 
[n  for  the  factions  which  existed 
3ng  them.  In  the  year  ten,  he 
es,  at  their  desire  the  French 
)ps  were  withdrawn  ;  but  their 
erent  parties  then  embraced  the 
ortunity  of  renewing  the  trou- 
In  a  style  of  hypocrisy  too 
ious  not  to  provoke  indigna- 
i)  he  adds,  that  he  had  intended 
to  interfere  in  their  affairs,  but 
now  revoked  his  resolve.  He 
:  determined  to  become  their 
lator ,  and  his  mediation  should 
efficacious.  He  then  proceeds 
dictate  his  terms.  These  are, 
within  five  days,  the  senate 

II  meet  at  Berne;  all  the  au¬ 
nties  that  have  been  constituted 
11  cease  to  meet;  the  collecting 
.rms  to  be  at  an  end  ;  the  corps 
er  the  government  (lately  ex- 
)  to  be  the  only  troops  in  arms 
11  the  rest  to  be  disarmed ;  and, 
iy,  that  deputies  from  the  se- 
?,  and  from  each  of  the  cantons, 
uld  meet  at  Paris. 

Hie  insolent  mandate  of  the  first 
sul  was  delivered  by  his  adju- 
general  Rapp,  to  the  exiled 
ite  at  Lausanne,  on  the  evening 
:he  3d  of  October,  just  after  an 
on  along  the  whole  line,  in 
ch  victory  declared  for  the  pa¬ 
ts,  and  while  the  senate  was 
tally  deliberating  on  a  precipi- 
!  removal  to  Geneva.  The  se- 
*  instantly  issued  a  proclama- 
l>  expressing  itsmost  lively  gratis 
'  for  a  favour  which,  we  may  be 
lred,  was  not  unexpected.  On, 
evening  of  the  6th,  the  patriots 
802. 


at  Berne  were  officially  apprised  of 
this  infamous  proceeding,  by  a 
courier  from  general  Rapp.  The 
committee  received  the  message 
with  a  silent  dignity  becoming 
their  character  and  situation.  After 
some  pause,  and  a  short,  consulta¬ 
tion,  they  replied,  that  they  could 
not  give  a  decisive  answer  to  the 
proclamation,  till  they  had  referred 
it  to  the  diet  at  Schwitz,  which  was 
alone  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  Switzerland. 

But,  alas !  what  could  the  diet, 
in  such  circumstances,  be  expected 
to  do  ?  It  addressed  an  official  ap¬ 
peal,  on  the  8th  of  October,  to  the 
first  consul,  explanatory  of  its 
motives  and  its  views.  It  stated, 
that  the  movements  which  took 
place  in  Switzerland,  proceeded, 
not  from  a  spirit  of  party,  but  from 
a  general  sense  of  the  rights  and 
the  necessities  of  the  Swiss  nation ; 
that,  so  far  from  aiming  at  any 
violent  innovation,  the  universal 
wish  was  peace,  and  a  mild  and 
equal  government ;  and  that  they 
had  no  doubt  of  arriving  at  that 
essential  object  of  social  order,  the 
moment  their  will  and  their  efforts 
should  cease  to  be  fettered. 

Such  was  the  expiring  effort  of 
Helvetic  freedom ;  for,  after  this, 
every  thing  proclaimed  the  triumph 
of  brute  force  oyer  patriotism  and 
reason.  The  troops  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  were  disbanded;  and,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  the  senate  re¬ 
sumed  the  possession  of  Berne.  In 
their  distress  the  patriots  in  vain 
appealed  to  the  honour  and  virtue 
of  the  European  powers.  The 
court  of  Vienna  refused  to  hold  any 
correspondence  with  them.  Great 
Britain  alone  attended  to  the  voice 
of  oppressed  and  outraged  liberty. 
On  the  12th  of  October,  Mr.  Moore, 
of  the  secretary  of  state’s  office, 
who 'had  officiated  as  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  lord  Cornwallis  in  the  ne- 
2  B  gotiation 
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gotiation  at  Amiens,  was  dispatch¬ 
ed  for  Switzerland;  but  he  arrived 
too  late  to  diffuse  any  comfort,  or 
to  effect  any  beneficial  change. 
The  doom  was  sealed.  To  secure 
the  execution  of  the  consul’s  im¬ 
perious  commands,  before  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  month  of  October 
the  whole  of  Switzerland  was  in¬ 
undated  by  a  French  army  to  the 
amount  of  30,000.  On  the  28th, 
the  diet  of  Schwitz  dissolved  itself, 
after  having  entered  a  solemn  pro¬ 
test  against  whatever  measures 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Swiss 
consulta  at  Paris. 


Of  the  proceedings  of  that  c 
sulta  it  will  be  a  part  of  our  ts 
in  the  succeeding  year,  to  give 
detail.  For  the  present  let  it  s 
fice  to  say,  that,  for  whatever  lei 
the  patriots  of  Switzerland  n 
have  experienced  from  the  con 
they  may  consider  themselves 
indebted  to  the  spirit  and  cour 
of  Great  Britain,  who  first  in 
posed  a  barrier  to  his  overwhe 
ing  ambition,  and  reduced  hin 
at  least  an  appearance  of  modi 
tion,  by  finding  him  employir 
in  another  quarter. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Consequences  of  the  Peace .  Relative  State  of  Great  Britain  and  France .  h 
for  a  Commercial  Treaty.  Ill  Policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  Financier . 
pugnance  of  the  French  Government  to  Commercial  Arrangements-  Rect 
M.  Otto ,  and  Appointment  of  General  Andreossi  as  Ambassador  to  Engl 
Vast  Accessions  to  France  from  the  IV ar.  Progress  of  Despotism  in  Frt 
Project  for  a  Legion  of  Honour .  Extraordinary  Proposal  in  the  Tribut 
Proposal  for  Electing  Bonaparte  for  ten  additional  Tears— For  Electing 
for  Life.  Manly  Conduct  of  Carnot.  The  Example  not  followed.  Pc 
of  naming  his  Successor.  V otes  of  the  People Rejoicings  and  Addr 
oji  Bonaparte1  s  Election  for  Life.  Decree  of  the  Legislative  Body  respe* 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  Decree  of  the  Government.  Appointment  of  Jc 
Bonaparte  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Legion  of  Honour .  Project  J 
new  Constitution.  Outline  of  the  new  Constitution.  Critical  Observation 
the  new  Constitution.  Foreign  Alliances.  Peace  with  Algiers.  Treaty  < 
Turkey.  Treaty-  with  Russia.  German  Indemnities.  Imperial  Resc 
Convention  between  France  and  Russia  relative  to  the  Indemnities.  Vi 
and  premature  Occupation  of  some  German  States.  Meeting  of  the  Extr 
denary  Deputation  of  the  Empire.  Imperial  Rescript.  Answer  oj 
mediating  Powers.  Conclusum  voted — Not  ratifed  by  the  Emp i 
French  Remonstrances.  Supplemental  Plan  of  Indemnities.  P rotest  oj 
King  of  Sweden.  Preliminary  Declaration  of  the  Emperor  relath 
the  new  Plan  of  Indemnities.  Annexation  of  Parma  and  PlacenH 
France — Contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Conclusum  aa < 
in  Conformity  to  the  Plan  of  the  mediating  Powers.  Assent  oj  the  Emp* 
Concluding  Reflexions. 

THE  peace  concluded  between  on  the  firm  basis  of  cordia 
Great  Britain  and  the  French  Many  circumstances  in  the  com 
government  (for  it  is  too  flagrant  of  the  French  cabinet  indicat* 
an  abuse  of  words  to  call  it  a  re-  degree  of  jealousy  which  wa; 
public)  was  far  from  consolidated  most  hostile ;  while  the  peopl 
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ach  country  seemed  to  act  under 
hie  influence  of  a  mutual  attraction, 
nd  desirous  of  consigning  to  ob- 
vion  the  hostilities  in  which  they 
ad  been  engaged.  It  would  have 
een  the  best  of  policy  in  both  go- 
emments  to  have  cultivated  these 
*iendly  dispositions  evinced  by  the 
eople,  and  to  France  it  would 
ave  been  doubly  advantageous, 
’erhaps  there  are  no  two  nations 
i  Europe  whose  commercial  in- 
irests  are  so  little  at  variance,  not- 
’ithstanding  their  vicinity,  as 
ranee  and  England.  The  former 
a  great  agricultural,  the  latter  a 
reat  trading  community.  Both 
we  manufactures,  but  they  are 
ich  as  do  not  interfere.  The  la- 
tude  of  each  country  prescribes, 
l  a  manner,  the  natural  limits  to 
te  genius,  character,  and  industry 
'  its  inhabitants.  Strength  and 
isiduity  are  the  characteristics  of 
lose  who  approach  the  northern 
mndaries  of  the  temperate  zone ; 
hile  the  genial  climate  of  south¬ 
'll  Gaul  invites  its  inhabitants  to 
e  less  laborious  exertions  of  inge- 
lity,  and  supplies  them  with  the 
aterials.  The  wines  of  France 
Ford  a  useful  counterpoise  to  the 
itural  productions  of  Britain;  and 
hile  we  supply  them  with  the 
•arser  and  more  substantial  arti- 
ss  of  manufacture,  they  might  be 
■rmitted  to  distribute  among  their 
>rthern  neighbours  the  more  ele- 
int  ornaments  of  female  attire — 
eir  silks,  laces,  and  embroideries. 

such  a  commerce  there  would 
arcely  be  room  for  jealousy ;  and 
little  consideration  would  soon 
able  men  of  any  intelligence  to 
just  the  tariff  of  the  two  coun¬ 
ts,  merely  by  consulting  the  ge- 

as  and  manners  of  their  inhabi- 

it$. 

On  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
?re  is  reason  ter  believe  there  was 
t  any  indisposition  to  the  nego- 
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tiation  of  a  free  and  liberal  treaty 
of  commerce.  Why  it  was  not 
desired  by  the  French  government 
Can  only  be  ascribed  to  one  of  two 
motives,  ignorance  or  perfidy.  The 
first  consul  either  doubted  his  ca¬ 
pacity  to  treat  Upon  equal  terms, 
or  he  harboured  designs  inconsist¬ 
ent  with,  the  prosperity  of  England. 
Time  will  explain  this  mystery. 
But  a  military  government,  and  a 
soldier  at  the  head  of  that  govern¬ 
ment,  is  always  a  misfortune  to  a 
country ;  since  there  is  always  dan- 
"ger  that  ambition  will  take  that 
course  in  which  it  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meet  its  gratification. 

We  are  scarcely  of  opinion,  with 
some  modem  politicians  of  consi¬ 
derable  repute,  that  die  former 
treaty  of  commerce  between  France 
and  England  would  have  afforded 
a  proper  basis  for  a  new  one.  That 
treaty  was  formed  too  much  on 
the  narrow  prejudices  which  had 
governed  the  commercial  inter¬ 
course  of  the  two  nations  previous 
to  its  formation.  More  sacrifices 
ought  to  have  been  made  on  both 
sides.  The  staple  commodities  or 
manufactures  of  England  are  no 
longer  the  same  as  fifty  years  ago, 
while  those  of  France  remain  al¬ 
most  stationary.  The  wines  of 
France  are  of  an  inferior  quality  to 
those  of  Portugal  :  those  of  both 
countries  ought,  therefore,  to  have 
been  imported  into  England  at 
least  upon  an  equal  footing,  and 
both  under  such  duties  as  were 
merely  necessary  to  protect  the  spi¬ 
rits  of  our  oWn  colonies  and  the 
brewery  of  Great  Britain.  But  Mr. 
Piths  administration  was  altogther 
a  miserable  shuffle,  a  game  of  dis¬ 
cordant  measures.  When  he  re¬ 
duced  the  duties  on  wine  so  as  to 
discourage  smuggling,  and  prevent 
the  necessity  of  manufacturing 
sweets  from  the  raisins  of  Spain 
and  the  Mediterranean,  he  acted 
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the  part  of  a  wise  financieh  When 
he  laid  such  duties  again  on  the 
commodity  as  to  encourage  both 
smuggling  and  frauds,  he  showed 
that^he  was  run  to  the  extent  of  his 
capacity  in  the  science  of  finance, 
and  wanted  genius  to  devise  a  tax 
which  would  neither  operate  to  the 
discouragenient  of  commerce  with 
friendly  nations,  nor  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  fair  and  honourable 
traders. 

Again,,  the  silk  manufacture  is 
no  longer  an  object  worth  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  British  government. 
If  France  would  have  received  our 
cottons  of  various  denominations, 
her  silks  might  safely  have  been 
permitted  a  free  sale  in  England. 
Both  nations  would  have  been 
greatly  benefitted  and  enriched  by 
such  a  reciprocation.  Not  one 
fourth  of,  the  foreign  laces  which 
are  used  in  England  is  entered  at 
the  custom-house:  an  article  so 
easily  secreted  can  never  be  made 
a  subject  of  prohibition.  Besides, 
the  making  of  lace  does  not  rank 
among  the  manufactures  of  Britain, 
though  it  would  have  been  a  great 
object  with  France,  and  particular¬ 
ly  after  the  accession  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  that  empire.  We  mention 
these  as  a  few  articles  among  many 
concerning  which  arrangements 
might  have  been  made  to  the  great 
advantage  of  both  parties ;  but 
the  change  of  times  would  have 
warranted  a  revision  of  the  whole 
system  of  commerce. 

A  commercial  treaty  upon  libe¬ 
ral  principles  would  have  been  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  nations, 
and  would  have  operated  as  a  means 
of  preventing  future  wars.  We 
cannpt  but  lament  that  the  inexpli¬ 
cable  policy  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  appeared  uniformly  hostile 
to  such  an  arrangement ;  and  acted 
with  a  petty  jealousy  towards  Bri¬ 
tish  commerce,  as  if  such  a  mighty 


fabric  could  be  overthrown  by 
few  missile  weapons  of  no  weigh 
or  moment.  It  might  be  through 
negligence  or  inattention  that  de 
crees,  made  in  the  time  of  wrar,  an 
at  the  worst  period  of  what  ha 
been  emphatically  termed  the  reig 
of  terror ,  were  continued  in  force 
and  the  imperfection  of  the  Frenc 
code  of  jurisprudence  may  be  a 
leged  in  excuse  for  the  outrag( 
and  injustice  to  which  our  me: 
chants  and  traders  were  expose< 
But  a  decree,  prohibiting  the  in 
portation  of  British  manufactur 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  e: 
hibited  dispositions  altogether  ui 
friendly ;  while  no  one  advanc 
was  made  oil  the  part  of  Fran< 
towards  lessening  the  restrictioi 
upon  the  English  commerce  wii 
France ;  nor  were  even  the  repr 
seritations  of  their  own  merchant 
to  this  effect,  treated  with  any  a 
tenticn,  though  their  proposa 
■were  immediately  calculated  f 
the  benefit  of  their  native  country 
Though,  howrever,  no  intima 
connexion  was  established  betwei 
the  nations,  yet  the  common  int€ 
course  and  reciprocity  of  gener 
civilities  continued  to  subsist  fc 
tween  the  respective  courts.  T1 
continuance  of  M.  Otto  as  the  i 
presentative  of  the  republic  in  tl 
country,  would  have  been  agreeal: 
to  the  people  of  England ;  and 
was  with  some  surprise,  not  u 
mingled  with  chagrin,  that  th 
heard  of  his  recal.  The  embas 
Was  first  offered,  by  the  fr 
consul,  to  his  confidential  frier 
general  Berthier ;  but  general  A 
dreossi  wTas  at  length  appointc 
though  he  did  not  arrive  in  En 
land  till  the  November  followir 
Against  his  conduct,  wre  belie1 
nothing  can  be  alleged ;  and 
was  received  with  cordiality,  $ 
treated  with  respect  wlaile  in  Er 
land.  But.  the  appointment  .of 
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lilitary  officer,  who  was  unac- 
rainted  with  the  language,  and 
ie  recal  of  M.  Otto,  who  had  en- 
?ared  himself  to  the  English  as 
ie  missionary  of  peace,  was  cer* 
inly  impolitic. 

No  umbrage  was  apparently 
ken  by  the  court  of  St.  James’s 
;  the  usurpation  of  Italy,  as  it 
ay  be  properly  termed,  by  the 
•st  consul  of  France  ;  yet,  it  is 
)t  to  be  supposed  that  the  British 
.bipet  could  observe  with  an  in¬ 
herent  eye  such  an  accession  of 
>wer,  though  it  did  not  consider 
as  of  sufficient  moment  to  break 
e  negotiation.  The  increase  of 
rritory  and  of  power  to  France 
elf,  was  necessarily  formidable 
every  surrounding  state;  though, 
Mr.  Fox  most  pointedly  ob- 
rved,  “  France  was  indebted  for 
■r  aggrandisement  to  the  war, 
id  not  to  the  peace.”  Posterity 
ill  scarcely  credit,  that,  in  a  war 
ten  years,  and  against  the  most 
>werful  combination  of  the  Eu- 
pean  states  that  perhaps  was 
er  formed,  France  acquired,  by 
tilled  treaties,  an  extent  of  terri- 
ry  of  four  thousand  Jive  hundred 
uare  miles,  with  an  additional 
tpulation  of  four  millions  three 
iridred  and  eighty-one '  thousand 
te  hundred  and  sixty-eight  inha* 
tants  ;  comprehending  Savoy, 
ice,  Avignon,  the  Austrian  Ne- 
erlands,  Geneva,  and  all  the 
erman  possessions  on  the  left  of 
e  Rhine  ;  to  which  we  may  add 
irma,  Placentia,  Piedmont,  and 
e  island  of  Elba,  comprising 
obably  a  population  "of  nearly 
e  million  more.  Besides  this, 
r,  government  exercised  an  un¬ 
ited  controul  over  the  whole  of 
dy,  the  United  Provinces,  the  re- 
iblic  of  Genoa,  and,  perhaps, 
>ain,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  Such  a 
»wer  was  to  be  regarded  only 
■  the  most  lively  apprehensions ; 


and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  it  was  greater,  when  it  was 
observed,  that,  instead  of  a  repub* 
lie,  Bonaparte  had  founded  a  mili- 
tary  tyranny ;  and  when,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  exorbitant  authority 
he  had  already  seized,  it  was  remark¬ 
ed  that  the  most  rapid  advances 
were  making  to  the  most  confirmed 
despotism. 

#  Perhaps  the  formation  of  the  le¬ 
gion  of  honour,  as  noticed  in  a  for¬ 
mer  chapter,  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  indication  of  this  system. 
Combinations  of  military  men  can 
never  be  favourable  to  the  general 
liberties  of  a  state.  The  reasons 
were  plausible  for  the  institution  of 
the  order  of  Cincinnatus  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  but  ‘the  penetration  of  Mira- 
beau  marked  it  as  the  germ  of  a 
most  odious  and  formidable  aris¬ 
tocracy  ;  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
United  States  led  them  to  reject  an 
institution,  which  could  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  essential  good  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  defenders  of  th£ir  liberty, 
and  might  be  the  source  of  much 
evil  to  the  republic.  But  the  first 
consul  was  not  long  content  with 
thus  covertly  undermining  the  little 
chance  of  liberty  which  the  consti- 
titution  of  Sieyes  had  left  to  the 
French  people  :  he  found  them 
well  disposed  to  the  yoke,  and  he 
determined  to  press  it  by  open 
force  upon  their  necks. 

England,  and  all  Europe,  was 
astonished  at  the  insidious  insolence 
of  a  proposal,  made  in  the  tribu¬ 
nate  on  the  6 tli  of  May,  to  decree 
some  striking  mark  of  the  national 
gratitude  to  Bonaparte.  What 
had  he  done  which  they  had  not 
overpaid  in  a  ten-fold  proportion  ? 
The  soldier  who  fights  bravely  the 
battles  of  his  country,  is  paid  for 
his  services,  and  performs  only 
the  duty  he  had  undertaken.  The 
general  who  gains  victories,  gains, 
fame  for  himself,  and  is  enriched 
2  B,  3  by 
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by  the  spoils.  Bat  on  Bonaparte 
the  French  nation  had  conferred 
much  more :  they  had  given  him 
all  they  could,  and  much  more 
than  they  ought,— -they  had  given 
him,  or  rather  permitted  him  to 
usurp,  the  sovereignty :  they  had 
raised  a  private  citizen  to  the 
rank  of  a  mighty  potentate.  What 
had  Bonaparte  deserved  more  than 
Moreau,  Massena  ?— more  than  the 
Ul-treated  Pichegru  ?  a  man  who 
Was  sacrificed  to  the  base  ambition 
of  an  artful  rival,  and  to  the  ca¬ 
price  of  a  nation  with  whom  pub¬ 
lic  ingratitude  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  first  of  virtues. 
Yet  on  this  man,  to  whom  they 
had  given  a  throne,  on  whom  they 
had  lavished  a  revenue  greater 
than  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  any 
of  the  lawful  sovereigns  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  this  man,  who  revels  in 
the  palaces  of  an  ancient  race  cf 
illustrious  kings ;  on  this  man, 
truly,  they  are  called  to  bestow 
some  further  mark  of  national 
respect !  Oh  !  degraded  nation  ! 
who  banished  all  your  first  heroes 
and  deliverers,  and  have  made  an 
absolute  monarch  of  an  upstart, 
who  founded  his  fame  and  his 
achievements  on  their  antecedent 
labours ! 

It  was  easy  tp  perceive  in  what 
quarter  the  proposal  originated, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  divine  in  what  this  mark  of 
national  respect  was  to  consist ; 
but,  if  any  doubt  had  been  enter¬ 
tained,  the  French  people  were  not 
left  long  in  suspense.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered,  on  the  same  day 
in  which  it  was  proposed,  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  conservative 
senate,  the  legislative  body,  and 
the  government*  The  senate  found 
no  difficulty  in  deciphering  the 
intent  and  object  of  the  message 
they  had  received ;  and,  on  the 
8th,  they  decreed  that  “  the  mark 


of  national  gratitude  conferred  c 
Bonaparte,  ought  to  be  his  re-eiei 
tion  for  another  ten  years,  su 
cecding  those  for  which  he  ha 
been  already  elected.” 

The  new  dignity  was  receive 
by  the  first  consul  with  that  s< 
lemnity  of  grimace  with  whic 
ambitious  men  receive  that  < 
which  they  have  been  most  anxiou 
ly  desirous :  he  told  them  “  tha 
according  to  his  own  inclinations ,  h 
public  life  would  have  terminate 
the  moment  the  peace  of  the  worl 
was  proclaimed ;  but  that  evei 
attention  to  the  glory  and  happ 
ness  of  a  citizen  should  ceas 
when  the  interests  of  the  state  ( 
the  public  kindness  called  upc 
him.”  He,  however,  declined  ai 
cepting  the  title  until  it  should  1 
sanctioned  by  the  public  voic 
To  this  end,  it  was  decreed  th: 
registers  should  be  opened  in  tl 
different  departments,  for  inscril 
ing  the  votes  of  the  citizens  on  tl 
subject.  The  project,  it  must  1 
confessed,  was  well  timed ;  for  tl 
nation,  had  their  suffrages  eve 
been  free,  would  scarcely  have  r< 
jected  any  request  which  migl 
have  gratified  the  man  whom  the 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  bles 
ing  of  peace.  It  was,  howeve 
not  likely  to  meet  with  any  obje< 
tion  :  the  military  were  too  strops 
and  the  people  too  weak,  to  adm 
of  any  disobedience  or  hesitation  < 
to  the  commands  of  their  superioi 

But  the  vanity  and  ambition  < 
the  first  consul  were  not  so  easil 
satisfied  as  even  his  abject  flattei 
ers  supposed  :  before  the  register 
were  opened,  therefore,  to  receiv 
the  suffrages  of  the  nation,  th 
question  was  changed,  and,  in  th 
new  form,  it  stood — “  Shall  Bon; 
parte  be  elected  consul  for  life  ? 
In  the  .abject  circumstances  of  th 
French  nation,  and  under  the  in 
mediate  coercion  of  a  large  mil 
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y  force,  negative  suffrages  were  rapidly  as  each  of  the  measures 
t  to  be  expected.  At  a  time  for  securing  the  permanence  of 

ten  the  author  of  a  tragedy  in  his  power  had  been  hurried 

lich  some  sentiments  of  liberty  through  the  constituted  authori- 
re  introduced,  was  banished  to  ties,  they  followed  in  such  quick 
fiana,  and  when  some  of  the  succession  that  they  actually  over- 
)St  respectable  of  the  generals  took  each  other ;  and,  before  the 
:re  put  under  arrest,  fo  have  op-  registers  could  be  forwarded,  for 

sed  the  wishes  of  the  consul  the  reception  of  signatures,  to  the 

>ujd  have  been  to  seal  the  ruin  different  departments,  they  were 
the  daring  individual ;  it  would  charged  with  “  a  further  striking 
ve  been  immediate  death,  or  mark  of  the  national  gratitude/* 
ath  under  a  more  lingering  expressed  in  the  modest  question, 
-m,  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Tern-  on  which  also  the  suffrages  of  the 
or  the  deserts  of  Cayenne,  nation  were  to  be  collected,  “  Shall 
lose  whose  consciences,  Or  whose  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be  invested 
ide,  would  not  allow  them  to  with  the  power  of  naming  his  suc- 
y  court  to  the  government,  re-  cessor?” 

lined  silent;  while  the  positive  It  required,  however,  either  a 
ffrages,  however  few  they  might  degree  of  assurance  of  which  even 
ve  been,  were  understood  as  a  the  first  consul  did  not  find  himself 
ificient  sanction  in  this  farcical  possessed,  or  it  was  apprehended 
presentation  of  popular  election,  that  the  source  whence  the  first 
tie  example  was  set  to  the  people  proposal  originated  might  be  laid 
■the  men  in  office, — the  tribunate,  too  publicly  open;  or  some  kind 
e  legislature,  &c.  One  dissent-  of  opposition  was  feared,  should 
%  voice  only  was  found  in  the  this  happy  after-thought  of  the 
rmer, — that  of  the  celebrated  consul,  or  his  family,  be  brought 
irnot.  Immediately  after  his  forward  through  the  medium  of 
^nature  he  wrote,  “  I  have  sign-  the  tribunate,  the  senate,  or  the 
f  my  own  proscription.”  His  legislative  body.  A  new  and  in¬ 
tends  exerted  their  influence  genious  device  was,  therefore, 
i’th  him  in  vain  ;  but  their  inge-  adopted ;  not  strictly  legal,  it  is 
lity  devised  an  expedient  at  once  true ;  but  what  is  illegal  in 
save  his  honour  and  protect  his  France  ?  Some  of  the  inferior 
?rson :  a  new  register  was  pro-  agents  of  the  government  were  in- 
ired,  in  which  the  signature  of  structed  to  add  to  their  signatures 
amot  was  totally  omitted.  This  the  desire  that  Bonaparte  might 
:ample  of  Roman  firmness  was  choose  his  successor.  On  the 
flowed  by  only  one  official  per-  strength  of  this  circumstance,  the 
n,  and  that  solitary  instance  was  mayor  of  Paris,  on  his  own  suggest 
petty  clerk  in  the  treasury.  non  doubtless,  transmitted  to  the 

The  success  which  attended  the  prefects  of  the  other  communes 
hbition  of  the  first  consul  in  every  the  additional  question  which  we 
'Ogressive  step,  seemed  only  to  en»-  have  stated  above.  Without  the 
mrage  him  to  still  greater  exertions  least  inquiry  into  the  authority  by 
id  more  forfaidabje  strides.  He  which  the  people  of  France  were 
ft  the  nation  no  time  to  cool  or  cited  to  decide  on  a  subject  of  im- 
1  deliberate,  if  to  Frenchmen  deli-  portance,  the  question  was  entered 
.ration  could  have  been  of  service :  on  the  registers,  and  the  votes  re- 
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ceived  as  if  the  measure  had  been 
sanctioned  by  legislative  autho¬ 
rity. 

In  the  mean  time  addresses 
poured  in  to  the  government  in  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  measure,  in  that 
truly  burlesque  strain  of  which 
only  the  French  nation  is  capable. 
The  citizens  of  Soissons,  by  their  or¬ 
gan,  the  municipal  officers,  earnest¬ 
ly  entreated  to  be  excused  from  the 
tedious  process  of  giving  their  votes 
on  the  question  ;  they  requested  to 
be  led  into  the  Champ  de  Mars  to 
give  their  assent  by  general  accla¬ 
mation  ;  and  another  address,  from 
the  soldiers  of  Paris,  transmitted 
by  general  Junot,  added  to  the 
wish  of  a  long  life  to  the  great 
consul — “  that  he  would  indeed 
live  long,  if  all  those  who  love 
him,  could,  with  their  signature, 
add  a  portion  of  their  own  lives  to 
prolong  his  !  ”  The  language  of 
addresses,  however,  does  not  al¬ 
ways  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  The  citizens,  even  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  appeared  backward  or  negli¬ 
gent  to  give  their  signatures  ;  and 
we  have  been  credibly  informed, 
that,  at  one  of  the  notaries’  (with 
whom  the  registers  were  deposit¬ 
ed),  in  one  of  the  most  frequented 
districts  of  Paris,  the  signatures  on 
the  sixth  day  did  not  exceed  nine, 
only  four  of  which  expressed  the 
wish  that  Bonaparte  should  name 
a  successor.  While  the  registers 
continued  open,  a  scarcity  of  bread 
happened  at  Paris ;  and  this  was 
believed,  or  represented  by  the 
government,  to  be  an  artifice  of 
the  disaffected,  to  interrupt  the 
loyalty  of  tire  people,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  displaying  itself  in 
the  mock-election. 

The  slowness,  however,  with 
which  the  suffrages  "were  collected, 
appears,  at  length,  to  have  awak¬ 
ened  the  apprehensions  of  the  go¬ 


vernment  ;  and,  in  all  the  depa 
ments,  every  engine  and  insta 
ment  was  at  length  employed 
compel  the  lower  orders  to  si 
the  registers.  It  was  the  29th 
July — that  is,  nearly  two  mom 
from  the  time  the  registers  wi 
opened — before  a  communicati 
was  made  by  the  government 
the  senate  of  the  result.  The  : 
gisters  were  submitted  to  the 
spection  of  this  body  :  they  wt 
referred  by  them  to  a,  select  co: 
mittee  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  Augu 
a  senatus  consultum  was  issued,  c 
daring,  what  may  be  termed  t 
state  of  the  poll.  The  report  ji 
tilled  what  we  have  previou: 
observed :  out  of  a  population  of  i 
wardsof 25,000,000,  only  3,577,2 
could  be  prevailed  upon,  by  all  t 
exertions  of  the  government,  to  : 
scribe  their  names  ;  of  these,  ho 
ever,  3,568,185  voted  for  the  qi 
stion — that  is,  that  Bonaparte  shot 
be  consul  for  life. 

The  act  of  the  senate  was  pi 
sented  to  the  first  consul  on  t 
following  day;  and  Bartheleir 
the  president,  disgraced  a  respei 
.able  character  by  being  the  org 
of  a  gross  piece  of  flattery  to 
man  who  had  been  the  decid 
enemy  of  liberty.  The  first  cons 
replied,  with  his  usual  hypocrisy,- 
“  The  life  of  a  citizen  belongs 
his  country.  The  French  peoj: 
wish  that  the  whole  of  mine  shou 
be  devoted  to  them — I  obey  th< 
will!”  He  obscurely,  howev< 
hinted  something  like  a  divi 
right  to  this  station,  and  observe 
that  “  he  v/as  called  by  him  fn 
whom  all  things  emanate  to  resto 
upon  earth  justice,  order,  and  equ 
litv.”  The  event  was  celebrate 
with  the  highest  magnificence 
Paris ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  tl 
4th  of  August,  the  palace  of  tl 
conservative  senate  w'as  superb 
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minated.  Addresses  of  con- 
.tulation  were  presented  from 
different  courts  of  the  conti- 
.t  of  Europe  ;  and  even  the  era- 
or  of  Germany  was  humbled 
ar  as  to  join  in  complimenting 
enemy  of  his  family  and 
>ne. 

die  project  for  instituting  a  le- 
\  of  honour  was  not  accomplish- 
ydiile  the  other  still  more  im- 
tant  transaction,  which  we  have 
n  relating,  was  in  agitation. 
“  court  of  the  Tuilleries  might 
consider  it  as  the  most  politic 
>  to  complete  the  measure,  and 
ill  up  the  lists,  while  the  hopes 
those  who  aspired  to  become 
nbers  of  this  new  order  of  no- 
:y  might  be  turned  so  much 
the  advantage  of  the  consular 
vs,  and  when  the  resentment 
unsuccessful  candidates  might 
e  caused  an  opposition  which 
;ht  have  proved  fatal  to  them. 

3  project  was,  however,  intro- 
ed  to  the  legislative  body,  on 
15th  of  May,  by  Roederer,  one 
the  counsellors  of  state.  He 
)mmended  it  as  a  means  of  pre- 
ring  the  grandeur  of  the  French 
ibiic,  and  protecting  its  terri- 
r.  Notwithstanding  peace  had 
i  so  lately  concluded,  he  re¬ 
ded  them  of  the  probability 
:  ftdgdt  he  speedily  violated  ; 
it  is  remarkable  that  both  he 
Sahire,  another  of  the  consular 
x>rs,  pointed  directly,  in  terms 
ch  could  not  be  misunderstood, 

1  rupture  with  Great  Britain : 
'h  was  said  of  “  the  jealousy  of 
'wal  nation ,  which  formerly 
ied  against  France  the  whole 
h  -and  “  let  us  not  dissem- 
continued  Sahire :  “  the 

mds  of  self-love  are  sometimes 
^d,  but  the  scars  still  remain. ” 
he  project  (and  projects,  in  the 
tb  legislature  of  France,  are 
s>  since  they  cannot  be  modified 


or  altered)  expressed,  that  “  the 
legion  was  to  be  composed  of  a 
grand  council  of  administration, 
and  of  fifteen  cohorts.  There  shall 
be  assigned  to  each  cohort  national 
property  bringing  an  annual  pro¬ 
duce  of 200,000francs  (about  5000/. 
sterling).  The  first  consul  is,  by 
right,  chief  of  the  legion,  and  chief 
of  the  grand  council  of  administra¬ 
tion.  Each  cohort  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  grand  officers,  20 
commandants,  30  officers,  and  350 
legionaries  :  the  members  of  the? 
legions  are  for  life.  The  pay  of 
each  grand  officer  shall  be  5000 
francs  (about  200/.  sterling),  and 
each  officer  1000  francs  (about  40/. 
sterling),  and  of  each  legionary- 
250  francs  (about  10/.  sterling). 
These  sums  shall  be  taken  from 
the  property  assigned  to  each  co¬ 
hort.  Each  individual  admitted 
into  the  legion,  shall -swear,  on  his 
honour,  that  he  will  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  service  of  the  republic, 
the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
its  territory,  the  defence  of  its  go¬ 
vernment,  and  of  the  laws  and 
property  they  have  consecrated. 
All  military  men  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  arms  of  honour,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legion.  Those,  also, 
who  have  rendered  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  state  in  the  war  of 
liberty ! ! !  and  citizens  who,  by  their 
knowledge,  talents,  and  virtues, 
have  contributed  to  establish  or  de¬ 
fend  the  principles  of  the  republic, 
or  caused  justice  and  the  public  ad¬ 
ministration  to  be  respected,  may 
be  nominated  members,’ * 

After  this,  it  appears  that  the 
government  conceived  the  task  of 
putting  the  order  into  execution  to 
devolve  upon  itself;  for,  on  the 
12th  of  July,  by  an  arret  dated 
from  the  palace  of  the  government, 
the  first  consul  decreed  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect :  u  1st,  The  great  offi¬ 
cers,  chiefs  of  cohorts  of  the  legion 
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of  honour,  shall,  in  conjunction 
with  the  councils  of  administration 
of  their  cohort,  manage  the  whole 
of  the  property  appropriated  to  tin* 
legion,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
which  shall  be  found  within  the 
departments  of  the  district  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  cohort.  2dly,  All  the 
members  of  the  cohort  shall  be 
paid  every  three  months,  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  cohort,  agreeably 
to  the  lists  made  out  by  the  in¬ 
spectors,  and  upon  seeing  the  cer¬ 
tificates  of  their  being  alive,  which 
shall  have  been  previously  inspect¬ 
ed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  cohort. 
Sdly,  The  treasurers  of  the  cohorts 
shall,  every  ten  days,  inform  the 
treasurer -general  of  the  state  of 
their  finances,  as  well  as  of  the 
wants  of  the  cohort,  agreeably 
to  the  lists  of  inspection.  4thly, 
The  treasurer-general  of  the  legion 
shall,  every  three  months,  make 
known  the  wants  of  each  cohort, 
shall  propose  the  means .  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  them,  and  give  in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  any  alterations  that  may 
happen  in  the  funds  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  excess  or  deficiency  in 
the  receipts  of  each  cohort.  5thly, 
In  order  to  carry  the  above  articles 
into  execution,  the  director-general 
of  the  national  domains  shall  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duce  of  all.  the  national  property 
belonging  to  the  legion  of  honour, 
in  the  department  and  district  of 
the  cohort.  This  statement  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  grand  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  legion  on  (1st  Vende- 
miaire).  6thly,  In  estimating  the 
revenues  arising  from  estates  be¬ 
longing  to  the  cohort,  the  estimat¬ 
ed  value  of  buildings  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  establishment,  shall 
not  be  comprehended.  All  the 
estates  belonging  to  the  cohort 
shall  be  farmed.  7thly,  The  pre¬ 
sent  leases  shall  be  in  force  till  they 
are  all  expired ;  and  the  money 


from  them  shall  be  added  to 
treasury  of  the  cohort.  8thly,  1 
leases  shall  be  renewed,  in  the  co 
try,  one  year,  at  least,  before  t! 
expiration  ;  and.  in  towns, 
months  before  their  expirati 
9thiy,  The  lots  shall  be  annotin 
a  month  before,  by  bills  posted 
in  the  usual  places.  The  time  ; 
place  of  sale  shall  be  pointed  c 
It  shall  be  conducted  publicly 
fore  the  council  of  administral 
of  the  cohort;  and  the  persons 
pointed  to  regulate  the  doma 
and  the  registering  of  the  sa 
shall  postpone  the  sale  till  a  fut 
day,  if  disputes  among  the  bide 
shall  render  it  necessary.  IGt 
The  act  shall  be  drawn  up  b 
notary,  in  the  usual  form,  be 
the  council  of  administration.  . 
expense  of  the  double  expedit 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  forr 
llthly,  The  council  of  adminis 
tion  shall  impose  on  the  purcha; 
as  much  as  possible,  such  co 
tions  as  it  shall  deem  most  adi 
tageous.  It  shall  require  a  s 
cient  security.  It  shall  divide 
lots  in  the  most  advantageous  n 
ner.  Tithly,  When  the  repara 
required,  either  relative  to  the  c 
place  and  the  hospital,  or  the  d 
rent  buildings  employed  for 
use  of  the  cohort,  shall  exceed 
francs,  an  estimate  shall  be  dr 
up,  and  it  shall  be  preceded  b; 
adjudication  in  the  usual  fc 
Such -repairs  shall  be  always 
thorised  by  the  grand  council, 
a  report  shall  be  made  of  then 
the  chancellor  of  the  legion.  1 3l 
The  treasure;-  who  shall  have 
the  amount  of  the  reparati 
shall  be  bound  to  report  the 
mates  and  the  receipts  of  the  v 
men,  when  they  have  been  perfi 
ed  by  contract :  with,  regarc 
those  made  in  conformity  witf 
terms  fof  sale,  he  shall  report 
sides  the  receipt  of  the  ^uctioi 
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iccount  of  the  particulars  of 
ale,  and  another  of  the  accept- 
of  the  terms.  14thly,  The 
i ire r  of  the  cohort  shall,  at 
r  sale,  duly  pay  the  value  of 
its.  15thly,  All  the  judicial 
iedings  shdfl  be  authorised 
ie  grand  council,  and  carried 
the  name  of  the  grand  officer, 
of  the  cohort,  and  sanctioned 
he  chancellor  of  the  cohort, 
y,  The  persons  chosen  for 
dministration  of  the  domains, 
deliver  to  the  chancellor,  to 
posited  in  the  archives  of  the 
nistration  of  the  cohort,  the 
nt  lots,  as  all  the  titles  they 
have  relative  to  property  be- 
ng  to  the  cohort:  there  shall 
1  attestation  to  the  same,  con- 
lg  the  date,  and  the  different 
■e  of  the  titles.  17thly,  The 
iters  are  charged  with  the  exe- 
n  of  the  present  decree,  which 
be  inserted  in  the  bulletin  of 


» 


rws. 

lis  decree  was  followed  by  an 
ct  from  the  registry  of  the  de- 
itive  sittings  of  the  council  of 
dated  the  13th  of  July,  which 
>ssed,  that,  u  after  the  convo- 
n  of  the  consuls,  the  council 
ate  met,  at  noon,  under  the 
lency  of  the  second  consul ; 
lird  consul  was  present.  The 
cil  proceeded  to  the  election 
e  grand  officers,  who,  by  the 
3  of  the  law  of  the  29th  Flo- 
were  to  be  chosen  among  the 
sellors  of  state.  After  the  no- 
1  appeal  and  scrutiny  had  been 
through,  the  choice  fell  on 
n  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  had 
ty-eight  votes.  The  second 
d  announced  that  citizen 
>h  Bonaparte  was  elected  grand 
r»  member  of  the  grand  coun- 
[  administration  of  the  legion 
nour,  and  charged  the  secre- 
general  of  the  council  to  trans- 
o  citizen  Joseph  Bonaparte  the 


extract  of  the  proces  verbal  of  his 
nomination.” 

Thus  the  consular  throne  was 
not  only  made  permanent,  but  an 
order  of  nobility  was  created  for 
its  protection  ;  and  at  the  head  of 
that  order  was  placed  tile  nearest 
relation  of  the  consul.  Yet  the 
usurper  (for  it  is  no  abuse  of  lan? 
guage  to  employ  such  a  term) 
could  not,  it  appears,  regard  his 
authority  as  safe  and  consolidated, 
while  a  chance  of  liberty  existed,  or 
while  any  power  was  left  in  the 
state  which  did  not  immediately 
emanate  from  himself.  He  who 
boasted  that  “  he  was  called  by 
heaven  to  restore,  upon  earth,  jus¬ 
tice,  order,  and  equality,”  not  satis-- 
fiedwith  a  constitution  which  invest¬ 
ed  him  with  the  power  of  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  arbitrary  banish¬ 
ment  ;  which  destroyed  the  press 
and  gave  a  military  government  a 
host  of  spies  at  its  disposal,  a 
police  more  severe  than  those  un¬ 
der  the  most  tyrannical  of  die 
monarchs,  "and  judges  dependent 
on  his  pleasure  for  their  places: 
he  is  not  satisfied,  while  a  vestige 
of  power  remains  in  any  other 
hands  but  his  own,  or  a  trace  of 
independence  in  any  class  of  the 
people. 

The  constitution  of  Sieyes,  every 
reflecting  person  must  have  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  arbitrary  for  all 
the  purposes  of  Bonaparte ;  at  least 
as  such  <we  always  regarded  it ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
furnished  any  means  of  obstructing 
his  designs:  yet,  in  even  this  wretch¬ 
ed  code  of  military  authority,  he 
finds  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  liber¬ 
ty,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  an¬ 
nulled.  What  is  not  less  singular, 
is,  that  while  the  first  consul,  on 
the  late  occasion,  appeared  so  anxi¬ 
ous  to  obtain  the  popular  sanction 
to  his  own  election,  an  entire  altera¬ 
tion,  not  of  a  particular  branch, 
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but  of  every  department  of  the 
government,  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  community,  was  issued, 
on  the  sole  authority  of  the  senate 
alone,  with  no  appeal  whatever  to 
the  sense  of  the  people,  or  even  to 
the  mock  legislature  with  which 
the  former  constitution  had  in¬ 
dulged  the  prejudices  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

It  was  evident  that  the  preceding 
measures,  tire  election  of  the  con¬ 
sul  for  life,  and  the  legion  of  ho¬ 
nour,  were  only  branches  of  a  great 
system  which  was  to  have  its  con¬ 
summation  in  the  present  act  oi 
tire  senate.  It  must  have  been 
long  prepared,  and  was  issued  only 
on  tire  3d  day  after  the  nomination 
of  the  consul  for  life  had  been 
made  public.  It  was  introduced 
to  the  senate  as  a  project  from  the 
council  of  state,  on  the  4th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and,' strange  to  relate,  in  the 
annals  of  a  people  calling  them¬ 
selves  rational,  nay,  boasting  of 
being  free !  it  was  adopted  in  the 
sitting  of  a  single  day ,  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  to  the  people  as  a  senatus 
consultum,  or  act  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  senate  1 

It  consits  of  ten  titles  or  chapters. 

The  1st  expresses,  that  each  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  has 
a  cantonal  assembly ;  that  each 
cantonal  district,  or  sub-prefecture, 
has  an  electoral  college  for  the  cir¬ 
cuit  or  district ;  and  each  depart¬ 
ment  an  electoral  college  for  the 
department. 

The  2d  regards  the  cantonal 
assemblies,  which  are  to  be  com-' 
posed  of  all  the  citizens  domicb 
bated  in  the  canton.  The  first 
consul  nominates  the  presidents  of 
the  cantonal  assemblies.  Their 
functions  continue  for  five  years, 
and  they  may  be  re-appointed  in¬ 
definitely.  Each  of  them  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  four  inspectors ;  two  of 
them  the  oldest,  and  two  of  them 
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the  most  heavily  taxed  of  the 
zens.  The  assembly  is  to  be 
vided  into  sections.  The  presi 
appoints  the  presidents  of  the 
lions.  The  cantonal  assembly 
turns  two  persons,  out  of  w 
the  first  consul  nominates  the 
tice  of  the  peace  and  a  supph 
in  like  manner,  who.  hold  i 
places  for  ten  years.  In  cities 
taining  5000  persons,  the  cant 
assembly  presents  two  person: 
each  seat  in  the  municipal  cou 
The  members  of  the  muni* 
council  are  taken,  by  each  cant 
assembly,  from  a  list  of' one 
dred  of  the  most  heavily  taxe 
the  canton.  The  municipal  c 
cils  are  renewed  one  half  in 
years.  The  frst  consul  choose 
mayors  and  assistants,  at  the  n 
cipal  councils,  who  remain 
years,  and  rpay  he  re-appoii 
The  central  assembly  nominat 
the  electoral  college  of  the  cii 
or  to  the  electoral  college  of  tb 
partment.  The  members  of 
electoral  colleges  must  resid 
their  respective  circuits  or  de 
ments.  The  government  corn 
the  central  assemblies,  fixes 
time  and  the  object  of  thejir  r 
ing. 

3d.  The  electoral  coll: 
of  the  circuits  have  one  met 
for  every  500  inhabitants :  then 
bers  cannot  exceed  200,  nor  be 
than  120.  The  departmental 
leges  have  one  member  for  c 
1000  inhabitants :  they  cannot,, 
ever,  exceed  300,  nor  be  less 
200.  The  members  of  elec 
colleges  are  for  life.  If  a  mei 
be  denounced  by  government, 
college  is  invited  to  manifei; 
opinion  thereon.  Three-fourt 
the  members  are  necessary  to  t 
him.  A  member  loses  his  ] 
by  being  absent  three  times  wit 
sufficient  cause.  The.  preside! 
electoral  colleges  are  appointe 
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rst  consul.  They  name,  them- 
two  inspectors  and  a  secre- 
To  form  the  electoral  col- 
of  die  department,  a  list  is 
a  up,  by  the  ministers  of  fi- 
of  600  citizens  the  most 
ly  taxed;  and  from  this  list 
antonal  assembly  shall  select 
nembers  to  be  appointed  to 
departmental  college.  ,  The 
omul  may  add  to  the  electoral 
res  of  circuit,  ten  members 
the  legion  of  honour  ;  to  the 
ectoral  college  of  department, 
:y,  ten  of  whom  are  to  be 
from  the  thirty  most  heavily 
,  and  ten  from  the  legion 
nour.  The  electoral  colleges 
cuit  present  to  tire  first  con- 
vvo  citizens  for  each  vacant 
in  the  council  of  the  circuit, 
councils  of  circuits  are  renew- 

•  thirds  every  five  years.  The 
>ral  college  of  the  department 
nts  two  citizens,  to  form  a  list 
which  the  senate  is  to  be  cho- 
also  two  members,  to  form  a 
from  which  the  legislative 
is  to  be  chosen.  The  n^em- 
)f  the  legislative  body  cannot 
d  the  electoral  colleges  to 
i  they  belong ;  other  public 
ionaries  may  attend  and  vote. 
Sectoral  colleges  can  only  as- 
le  by  the  order  of  the  govern- 

>  and  can  only  take  cog- 
re  of  such  things  as  are  pre- 
-d  by  the  government.  If 
exceed  their  powers,  they  may 
ssolved  by  the  government. 

The  consuls  are  for  life  : 
are  members  of  the  senate, 
ict  as  presidents.  The  second 
hird  consuls  are  appointed  by 
:nate,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
For  this  purpose,  on  a  va~ 

•  the  first  consul  presents ;  and 
i  person  he  not  accepted,  a  se- 

>  &c. :  the  third  presentation 
\  however,  be  accepted.  If 

consul  chooses  he  names  his 
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successor.  Oaths  to  the  republic  are 
to  be  taken  by  the  consuls,  and  all 
other  officers  of  state.  If  the  per¬ 
son  named  as  his  successor  by  the 
first  consul  be  not  appointed,  or  if 
he  neglect  to  name  one,  the  second 
and  third  consuls  nominate  one, 
&c.  and,  as  above  stated,  the  third 
nomination  is  definitive.  The  suc¬ 
cession  must  be  declared  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
first  consul. 

5th.  The  senate,  by  organic 
senatus  consuka,  regulates  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  colonies ;  every 
thing  not  provided  for  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  interprets  the  articles  of 
the  constitution.  By  ordinary  se¬ 
natus  consulta  it  suspends  the  func¬ 
tions  of  juries ;  proclaims  depart¬ 
ments  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law ;  determines  when  persons  ar¬ 
rested  are  to  be  brought  before  tri¬ 
bunals ;  annuls  judgments  ;  dis¬ 
solves  legislative  bodies,  &c.  A 
simple  majority  determines  an  or¬ 
dinary  senatus  consultum;  for  an 
organic  senatus  consultum  two- 
thirds  are  required.  The  projects 
of  all  senatus  consuka  are  discussed 
previously  by  a  privy  council  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  first  consul.  The 
first  consul  ratifies  treaties  with  ad¬ 
vice  of  privy  council.  The  first 
consul  nominates  fourteen  to  com¬ 
plete  the  number  of  eighty  senators, 
from  a  list  chosen  by  the  electoral 
colleges.  The  members  of  •  the 
grand  council  Of  the  legion  of  ho¬ 
nour,  are  necessarily  members  of 
the  senate.  The  first  consul  may, 
however,  nominate  any  distinguish¬ 
ed  persons  to  the  senate,  without 
being  presented  by  the  electoral 
colleges  :  the  number,  however, 
is  not  to  exceed  120.  The  senators 
may  be  consuls^  ministers,  &c. 
The  ministers  have  seats,  but  not 
votes,  in  the  senate,  unless  they  b« 
senators. 

6th.  The  counsellors  of  state 
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are  not  to  exceed  the  number  cf 
fifty.  The  council  is  divided  into 
sections.  The  ministers  have  seats 
and  votes  in  the  council. 

7th.  The  LEGISLATIVE  BODY  is 
chosen  from  the  departments  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  popula¬ 
tion,  &c.  The  departments  are 
divided  into  five  series.  The  pre¬ 
sent  deputations  are  elassed  accord¬ 
ing  to  those  five  series.  They  are 
to  be  renewed  in  the  year  to  which 
each  series  is  referred.  The  go¬ 
vernment  convokes,  adjourns,  &c. 
the  legislative  body. 

8th.  The  tribunate,  in  the  year 
13,  is  to  be  reduced  to  50,  and, 
until  this  time,  those  who  go  out 
are  not  to  be  replaced.  The  legis¬ 
lative  body  and  tribunate,  on  dis¬ 
solution,  are  reneived  wholly  by 
the  senate. 

9th.  For  the  administration 
of  justice  there  shall  be  a  grand 
judge,  who  has  a  place  in  the  se¬ 
nate  and  council  of  state.  He  has 
the  superintendance  over  all  tri¬ 
bunals  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  tribunal  of  cassation,  where  he 
sits  as  president,  has  a  right  of  cen¬ 
sure  and  discipline  over  all  other 
tribunals.  The  tribunals  of  appeal 
have  a  superintendance  over  the 
civil  tribunals  within  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  civil  tribunals  over 
the  justices  of  peace  of  their  di¬ 
strict.  The  commissioners  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  die  tribunal  of  cassa¬ 
tion,  superintend  the  tribunals  of 
appeal  and  criminal  tribunals.  The 
tribunal  of  cassation  is  appointed 
by  the  senate  on  the  presentation 
of  the  first  consul,  who  presents 
three  candidates  for  each  vacant 
place. 

10th.  The  first  consul  has  the 
right  of  pardoning. 

The  first  consideration  which 
must  strike  every  reflecting  person 
who  peruses  this  constitution,  is, 
that,  since  the  whole  power  of  the 


state  is  ultimately  and  arbi 
vested  in  the  first  consul, 
other  provision  and  institui 
superfluous  and  unnecessary, 
electoral  assemblies,  the  legi 
body,  the  tribunate,  and  ev 
senate,  are  perfectly  nug; 
they  are  therefore  only  art  i 
expense,  burden,  and  troul 
the  community ;  and  answ 
purpose  whatever,  but  to  con 
profitable  sinecures  for  the  de 
ants  of  the  government, 
only  body  that  seems  posses 
any  thing  like  authority,  is  t 
nate.  To  that  body  the  < 
nominates  immediately  no  les 
fourteen  members,  besides 
lip  all  future  vacancies,  frorr 
indeed,  presented  by  the  ele 
assemblies.  But  in.  this  moi 
number  of  the  senate  can  on 
tend  to  eighty ;  whereas  the  c 
by  his  own  absolute  authority 
nominate  from  that  number 
number  of  120:  and  he  is  r 
stricted  in  this  nomination  b 
rule  but  age ;  for  the  qualify 
of  being  distinguished  by  se 
or  by  talents,  means  exactly 
ever  construction  he  pleases  t 
upon  it.  » 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  hi 
son  are  vested  all  the  function 
attributes  of  an  absolute  mor 
His  appointment  is  for  life,  wi 
the  smallest  responsibility  or 
troul. 

The  sovereignty  is  also 
hereditary  in  his  family',  atic 
without  the  advantages  of  a 
lar  succession :  he  is  thus  inv 
with  a  privilege  which  is  deni 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Eu 
for  he  nominates,  at  his  pie 
whatever  branch  of  it  may  be 
subservient  to  his  views.  Thi 
French  people,  and  the  Frenc. 
ritory,  may  be  disposed  of  by 
like  any  common  chattel, 
other  governments,  the  syste 
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itary  succession  is  adopted 
event  the  evils  and  disputes 
i  must  occasionally  happen 
there  is  not  an  established 
.  The  people,  and  even  the 
ing  monarch,  know  who  is  to 
e  future  sovereign :  there  is, 
:ore,  no  room  for  intrigue,  to 
re  the  affections  of  a  super- 
ited  prince  ;  nor  for  the  open 
ice  of  a  disputed  succession, 
i  of  the  more  arbitrary  of  our 
nt  monarches,  endeavoured  to 
lisli  the  dangerous  precedent  of 
sing  of  their  dominions  by  tcs- 
nt ;  but  the  people,  or  the  par- 
nt,  always  corrected  the  dan- 
is  innovation;  and  they  showed, 
he  law  and  custom  of  the  em- 
vere  above  the  authority  of  the 
Ltive  power.  When  one  of  the 
es  of  the  continent,  in  the  last 
iry,  affected  a  similar  dispcsi- 
it  was  resented  by  the  other 
rs  of  Europe  :  it  occasioned  a 
and  bloody  war;  and  the  ar- 
sment  of  the  deceased  monarch 
it  length  acquiesced  in,  for  the 
of  peace,  and  for  maintaining 
alance  of  Europe,  and  not  in 
awledgment  of  the  principle, 
instituted  as  all  the  public  au~ 
ties  are  by  this  constitution,  it 
d,  perhaps,  have  been  nuga- 
to  have  lodged  in  any  other 
s  than  the  executive  power, 
ight  of  taxation  ;  yet  we  must 
b  that,  where  the  government 
xtrary  in  other  respects,  a  de- 
of  controul,  vested  in  some 
•  place,  has  always  been  found 
itigate  its  severity.  Even  the 
:  and  disputed  privilege  which 
claimed  by  tlie  parliaments  of 
ce,  under  the  old  government, 
found  occasionally  to  have 
ary  effects.  In  this  instance, 
i  the  French  have  evidently 
by  the  revolution,  while  they 
neither  gained  the  trial  by 
1  the  prevention  of  arbitrary 


arrests,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  nor 
any  one  of  those  points  which  are 
characteristics  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  first  consul,  by  this  consti¬ 
tution,  we  have  said,  is  invested 
with  every  prerogative  enjoyed  by 
the  most  despotic  sovereigns.  He 
pardons  criminals  at  pleasure.  He 
makes  war  and  peace  ;  ratifies  all 
treaties.  He  nominates  all  the  in¬ 
ferior  officers,  from  his  brother 
consuls  to  the  mayor  of  a  canton. 
Fie  convokes  and  dissolve^  all  the 
deliberative  bodies,  from  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  a  canton  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  itself ;  and  prescribes  the  subjects 
on  which  they  are  to  deliberate ,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other.  He  has  the 
power  of  making  a  majority  of  his 
own  creatures  in  all  these  bodies, 
even  in  the  electoral  colleges,  to 
which  he  can  at  pleasure  add 
thirty  members. 

The  iron  chain  of  servitude  is 
clenched  by  the  military,  who  are 
formed  into  a  distinct  body,  invest¬ 
ed  with  high  privileges,  under  the 
immediate  nomination  and  controul 
of  the  consul  ;  and  yet  they  are 
officially  introduced  into  all  the 
other  departments  of  the  state, 
which  they  may  help  to  controul. 

But  the  most  execrable  feature  in 

t 

this  code  of  tyranny,  is  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice.  A  grand  judge 
is  appointed  by  the  consul,  who 
presides  over  the  tribunal  of  ulti¬ 
mate  appeal,  and  has  f power  of 
censure  and  discipline  over  all  the 
other  tribunals.  Thus  the  purity 
and  independence  of  justice  is  destroy¬ 
ed  at  one  blow.  The  French  juries 
are*  a  burlesque  upon  the  institu¬ 
tion,,  being  stationary  and  per¬ 
manent,  and  not  chosen  by  lot : 
yet  even  this  imperfect  imitation  of 
British  jurisprudence  is  only  once 
mentioned ;  and  that  is  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  power  vested  in  ano¬ 
ther  body,  of  suspending  its  functions . 

Such 
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Such  are  the  blessings  which 
'  France  has  gained  by  this  fatal  re¬ 
volution — a  revolution  which  has 
cost  oceans  of  blood,  and  a  torrent  of 
individual  misery.  The  people  have 
lost  many  incidental  parts  of  the 
old  system,  which  served  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  despotism  ;  their  an¬ 
cient  laws  and  established  usages; 
their  parliaments,  their  nobility ; 
and,  with  respect  to  the  power  which 
is  vested  in  their  present  tyrant,  it 
has  been  well  observed,  that  Louis 
XIV.  never  enjoyed  a  fourth  part 
of  this  power,  and  that  Cromwell 
did  not  dare  to  usurp  it. 

While  Bonaparte  thus  assiduous¬ 
ly  established  a  despotic  authority 
in  his  own  states,  he  fortified  it  by 
alliances  with  all  the  powers  whose 
authority  could  add  weight  to  his 
cause,  and  who  were  willing  to 
countenance  his  usurped  dominion. 
Even  the  contemptible  state  of  Al¬ 
giers  was  not  overlooked.  From 
the  neglect  of  paying  the  custo¬ 
mary  tribute,  cr,  in  the  diplomatic 
language  of  their  piratical  states, 
4t  making  the  accustomed  pre¬ 
sents,”  some  depredations  had  been 
committed  on  the  commerce  of 
France.  It  was  necessary  to  put 
a  stop  to  these  proceedings ;  and, 
as  the  first  consul  considered  that 
an  armed  negotiation  was  more 
likely  to  be  successful,  with  such 
a  power,  than  one  according  to  the 
usual  forms,  the  French  ambassa¬ 
dor,  Hulin,  was  occompanied  by  a 
force  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  So 
powerful  a  mediation  was  not  to 
be  resisted  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  a  full  concession  of  all  the 
demands  of  France ;  not,  however, 
without  some  complaints,  on  the 
part  of  the  dey,  that  the  usual  con¬ 
tributions  had  been  omitted. 

A  treaty  of  peace,  commerce, 
and  alliance,  was  also  concluded 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  By  this  trea- 
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ty  some  advantages  were  g; 
by  the  French,  particularly 
free  navigation  of  the  Black 
Nothing,  however,  it  is  all< 
was  contained*  in  the  treaty  p 
dicial  to  the  interests  and  < 
merce  of  Great  Britain ;  on 
contrary,  every  right  and  priv 
conceded  to  the  French  mere] 
was  also  stipulated  for  in  fa 
of  the  English. 

■  But  the  most  important  p 
with  which  the  French  go1 
ment,  at  this  time,  connected  i 
was  Russia.  The  treaty  ws 
first  reported  to  consist  of  an 
ance  purely  commercial ;  b 
was  not  long  before  it  appe 
that  it  had  a  different  object 
at  least,  embraced  a  wider  s 
of  action.  It  was  soon  evident 
it  bore  some  reference  to  the 
ceedings  of  the  deputation  a 
to  be  assembled  at  Ratisbon, 
that  the  influence  of  these  ^ 
powers  was  to  controul  the  d« 
rations  of  that  body  in  the  d 
bution  of  what  were  called,  by 
haps  some  abuse  of  language, 
German  indemnities/ 

In  a  matter  where  so  n 
jarring  interests  were  implic; 
where  states  and  princedoms  ' 
to  be  disposed  of,  where  the  1 
powers  were  to  be  sacrifice* 
compensate  for  the  losses  of 
greater,  we  cannot  wonder 
the  proceedings  should  be  slov 
is  not,  then,  surprising,  that  not 
effective  was  done  till  the  l?t 
July  ;  when  the  emperor  tran: 
ted  a  rescript  to  the  diet  at  E 
bon,  stating,  that  he  had  not  ce 
to  occupy  his  attention  with 
means  of  terminating  the  im] 
ant  business  of  the  peace  ;  but 
he  found  that  the  principal  pa 
interested  had  applied,  in  the  r 
time,  to  Russia  and  France, 
solicited  the  mediation  of  : 
powers,  in  orcler  to  obtain  th 
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nnities  of  which  they  were  de¬ 
nis.  In  consequence  of  which, 
ssia  proposed  to  open  prepara- 
j  negotiations  at  Paris.  In  Fe- 
ary,  he  adds,  he  had  given  full 
vers  and  instructions  according- 
Soon  after,  however,  a  con- 
tion  was  concluded,  without  his 
ticipation,  between  France  and 
ssia;  and  it  was  desired  that  his  i m- 
ial  majesty  would  direct  the  dis- 
sion  and  definitive  arrangement 
ording  to  the  constitution.  To 
effect  he  had  resolved  to  con- 
e,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  depu- 
on  already  nominated  by  a  re- 
ition  of  the  diet ;  and  had  ap- 
ited  baron ,  de  Hugel  commis- 
r  on  his  part,  and  the  baron  de 
aut,  sub-delegate  of  Bohemia. 

?  rescript  recommends  them  to 
ceed  according  to  the  constitu- 
tal  forms,  and  calls  their  atten- 
i  particularly  to  the  indemnities 
ie  assigned  to  the  grand-duke 
fiiscany. 

)n  the  28d  of  the  same  month 
decree  of  the  imperial  commis- 
^  was  forwarded  from  Vienna  to 
:isbon,  ordering  the  deputation 
ssemble,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
that  city,  for  the  purpose  of* 
ng  into  consideration  the  sub- 
of  the  indemnities.  On  the 
:  of  July,  the  declaration  agreed 
n  by  France  and  Russia,  was 
lmunicated  by  the  former  of 
ie  governments  to  the  conserva- 
senate  of  France.  As  this 
e  paper  is  of  considerable  length, 
much  embarrassed  with  the 
d  forms  of  official  papers,  it 
be  only  necessary  to  select  the 
tcipal  points  as  to  the  plan  of 
two  powers  for  the  German 
•mnities,  which  were  as  follows, 
hey  proposed  to  assign  to  the 
iduke,  grand-duke,  for  Tuscany 
hs  dependencies, — the  archbi- 
mc  of  Saltzburg,  the  provostship 
Berstolsgarden,  the  bishoprics 
802.  *  r 


of  T rent  and  Brixen,  that  part  of  the 
bishopric  of  Passau  situated  beyond 
the  Iltz  and  the  Inn,  on  the  side  of 
Austria,  with  the  exception  of  the 
suburbs  of  Passau  and  a  line  of 
500  toises,  and  the  abbeys,  chap¬ 
ters,  and  convents,  situated  in  the 
above-merttioned  dioceses.  The 
above-mentioned  principalities  shall 
be  held  by  the  archduke,  on  the 
conditions,  engagements,  and  re¬ 
lations,  founded  on  existing  trea¬ 
ties.  The  said  principalities  shall 
be  taken  from  the  circle  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  incorporated  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Austria;  and  their  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  jurisdictions,  both  metropolitan 
and  diocesan,  shall  be  equally  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  limits  of  the  two  cir¬ 
cles.  Muhldorf  shall  be  united  to 1 
Bavaria,  and  its  equivalent  in  re¬ 
venue  shall  be  furnished  from  that 
of  Freisengen. — To  the  ci-devant 
duke  of  Modena,  for  the  Modenese 
and  its  dependencies, — the  Brisgau 
and  the  Ortenau. — To  the  elector 
palatine  of  Bavaria,  for  the  duchy  of 
Deux-Ponts, — the  duchy  of  Juliers  ; 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine;  the 
marquisate  of  Berg-op-Zoom;  the 
lordship  of  Ravenstein,  and  others, 
situated  in  Belgium  and  Alsace ; 
the  bishoprics  of  Passau,  with  the 
exception  of  the  part  given  to  the 
archduke  of  Wurtzbourg,  subject  to 
the  reservationhereafter-mentioned ; 
of  Bamberg,  Aughsted,  Freisen¬ 
gen,  and  Augsbourg  ;  the  provost¬ 
ship  of  Kepton;  the  imperial  towns 
of  Rothenbourg,  Weissembourg, 
Windsheim,  Schweinfort,  Gochs- 
heim,  Sennefield,  Allthansen, 
Kenipten,  Kantheuren,  Memin- 
gen,  Dinkenshul,  Nordlingen,  Ulm, 
Bopfingen,  Buchorn,  Waugen, 
Lentkirch,  Ravensbourg,  and 
Alcbshausen ;  and  the  abbeys  of 
St.  Ulric,  Irsee,  Wengen,  ^poQjn- 
gen,  Elchingen,  Ursberg,  Rochen- 
bourg,  Weltenhausen,  Otsbenron, 
and  Kaisersheim, — To  the  king  of 
2  C  Prussia, 
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Prussia,  for  the  duchies  of  Cleves 
(on  the  left  of  the  Rhine),  and  of 
Gueldre, — the  principality  of  Mors ; 
the  inclosures  of  Sevenaer,  Kni§sen, 
and  Mahlbourg :  and  for  the  tolls  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse, — the 
bishoprics  of  Hildesheim  and  Pa- 
derborn ;  the  territory  of  Erfort, 
and  Unterglichen;  Eitchfield,  and 
that  part  of  Trefort  near  Mentz ; 
the  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Mun¬ 
ster  situated  on  the  right  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Olphen,  through  Mun¬ 
ster,  to  Techlenbourg,  the  two 
towns  of  Olphen  and  Munster 
being  comprehended  under  it,  as 
well  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Erebs, 
as  far  as  Lingen ;  the  imperial 
towns  of  Mulhausen,  North  ansen, 
and  Goslar;  the  abbeys  of  He r for¬ 
th;  n,  Quedlinbourg,  Etlen,  Essen, 
and  Iverden. — To  the  princes  of 
Nassau,  as  follows:  To  Nassau-El- 
singen,  for  the  principality  of  Saar- 
bruck, — the  two-thirds  of  the  county 
of  Saar  warden ;  the  lordship  of  Ott- 
weiler,  and  that  of  Lahr,  inthcOrte- 
nau ;  the  remainder  of  die  electorate 
of  Mentz,  to  the  right  of  the  Mein 
(with  the  exception  of  the  grand 
bailiwick  of  AschafFenburg),  and 
those  parts  between  the  Mein,  the 
county  of  Darmstadt,  and  the 
county  of  Erbach;  Caub,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  electorate  of  Co¬ 
logne,  properly  called  (with  the 
reservation  of  the  county  of  Alt- 
wied) ;  the  convents  of  Seiingensfadt 
and  Bleidenstadt ;  the  county  of 
Sayn-Alten-Kirchen;  after  the  death 
df  the  margrave  of  Anspach,  the 
villages  of  Soden  and  Soultzhach. 
To  Nassau-Weilbourg,  for  the  third 
of  Saarwerden,  and  the  lordship  of 
KirchemPollauden, — the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  electorate  of  Treves, 
with  the  abbey  of  A rn stein,  and 
that  of  Marienstadt.  To  Nassau* 
Jjillenbourg,  for  the  indemnity 
given  to  the  staddiolder,  and  the 
domains  in  Holland  and  Belgium, — 


the  bishoprics  of  Fuldt  and  Corvi 
the  town  of  Dortmund,  with  the ; 
beys  and  chapters  situated  witl 
those  territories. — To  the  margra 
of  Baden,  for  his  part  of  the  coi 
ty  of  Sponheim,  and  the  lands  a 
lordships  situated  in  the  Luxe 
burgh,  Alsace,  <Scc., — the  bishop 
of  Constance ;  the  remains  of  the 
shoprics  of  Spire,  Basle,  and  Str 
burgh;  the  palatine  bailiwicks 
Ladenbourg,  Bretten,  and  Heid 
berg,  with  the  cities  of  Heidel.be 
and  Manheim,  &c. ;  the  imper 
toVcns  of  OfFenbourg,  Zell,  E 
mersbach,  Gengenbach,  Uberl 
gen,  Biberach,  Pfulendorf,  a 
Wimpfen ;  the  abbeys  of  Scbw; 
zach,  Franenalb,  Aller-Heiligi 
Liehtenthal,  Gergenbach,  fit 
neim-Munster,  Petershausen,  a; 
Salmanswerser. — To  the  duke 
Wirtemberg,  for  the  principal! 
of  Monttelliard,  and  his  possessic 
in  Alsace  and  FrancHe-Comte, — t 
provostship  of  Elwangen ;  the  abb 
of  Zwisalten;  and  the  imper: 
towns  of  W eiljReutlingen,  Eslinge 
Rotliwell,  Giengen,  Aulen-Ha 
Gmeindt  and  Heilbronn. — To  t 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  for  i 
Goar  and  Rheinsels, — the  Monk  i 
closures  of  Amenebourg  and  Feit 
lar,  with  their  dependencies;  ai 
the  village  of  Holzhauseii. — 13 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstac 
for  the  whole  of  the  county 
Lichtenburg  and  its  dependencies, - 
the  palatine  bailiwick  of  Linden# 
and  Otzburg,  and  the  remainir 
part  of  the  bailiwick  of  Oppenhein 
the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  with  t3 
exception  of  the  indemnities  gran 
ed  to  the  -prince  of  Wingensteii 
the  Mentz  bailiwicks  of  Gernsheir 
Bensheim,  and  IToppenheim;  tl 
remainder  of  the  bishopric 
Worms;. and  the  town  of  Freii 
berg. — 'To  the  prince  of  Hohenlo 
Bariarstein,  count  Lowenhaupt,  ar 
and  the  heirs  of  baron  de  Dietric 
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•  the  allodial  parts  of  the  county 
Lichtenberg, — the  bailiwick  of 
xhurg ;  the  parts  of  Mentz  and 
arzbourg  in  the  bailiwick  of 
smfel-Shau ;  the  abbey  of  Rotten- 
Ulster;  and  the  abbey  of  Herlig- 
ewzthal. 

Here  follows  a  long  list  of  the 
[emnities  granted  to  the  petty 
nces  of  the  empire,  viz. t— to  the 
nces  and  counts  of  Loewanstein; 

;  princes  and  counts  of  Linange  ; 
i  princes  of  Salm  and  Weid- 
tnkel ;  the  princes  and  counts  of 
bus;  the  duke  of  Aremberg;  the 
nces  of  Wilgenstein,  Holberg,. 
nbourg,  La  Tour  Taxis,  Brexen- 
m,Dietrichstein;  and  the  counts 
Wirtemberg,  Sickengen,  Leyen, 
estphalia ;  and  the  grand  prior  of 
ilta. 

rhe  first  consul  of  the  French 
Hiblic,  and  his  majesty  the  em- 
-or  of  Russia,  after  having  pro¬ 
ved  to  regulate  in  this  manner 
indemnities  requirable  of  the 
'editary  princes,  have  admitted 
trit  was  at  once  possible  and 
table  to  preserve,  in  the  first 
lege  of  the  empire,  an  ecclesias- 
il  elector. 

fhey  purpose,  in  consequence, 
t  the  archchancellor  shall  be 
isferred  to  Ratisbon,  with  the 
>ey  of  St.  Emeran,  Ober-Miin- 
and  Neider-Munster ;  conserv¬ 
es  ancient  possessions,  the  great 
liwick  of  Aschaffenburg,  on  the 
it  of  the  Mein;  and  that  there 
11  be  united  thereto  a  sufficient 
nber  of  smaller  abbeys,  so  as  to 
kf  np  an  annual  revenue  of  a 
lion  of  florins. 

knd,  as  the  best  means  of  conso¬ 
ling  the  Germanic  body  is  to 
:e  in  the  first  college  those 
ices  who  have  the  greatest  in- 
nce  in  the  empire,  it  is  proposed 
t  the  electoral  title  be  conferred 
the  margrave  of  Baden,  the 


duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

Moreover,  as  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  his  capacity  as  elector  of 
Hanover,  has  made  pretensions  to 
Hildesheim,  Corvey,  and  Hoexter; 
and  as  it  is  desirable  that  he  thould 
desist, from  these  pretensions ;  it  is 
proposed,  that  the  bishopric  of  Os- 
naburgh,  which  belongs  already, 
alternately,  to  the  electoral  house 
of  Brunswick,  shall  devolve  on  him 
in  perpetuity,  under  the  following 
conditions  — First,  That  the  king 
of  England,  elector  of  Hanover, 
shall  renounce  all  his  rights  an,d 
pretensions  to  Hildesheim,  Corvey, 
and  Hoexter.  Secondly,  That  he 
shall  equally  abandon,  on  behalf  of 
the  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Bre¬ 
men,  the  rights  and  property  he 
exercises  and  possesses  in  those 
cities,  and  in  the  extent  of  their  ter¬ 
ritory.  Thirdly,  That  he  shall 
cede  the  bailiwick  of  Wildshausen 
to  the  duke  of  Oldenburg  ;  and  his 
rights  to  the  eventual  succession  to 
the  county  of  Sayn-Alten-Kircheut 
to  the  prince  of  Nassau-Ilsingen. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  cession  of 
Wildshausen  to  the  duke  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  and  the  secularisation  which 
shall  be  made,  for  his  profit,'  of  the 
bishopric  and  the  grand  chapter 
of  Lubeck,  die  toll  of  Elsfieth 
shall  remain  suppressed,  without 
being  re-established,  under  any  pre¬ 
text  or  denomination  whatever ; 
and  the  rights  and  properties  of  the 
bishop  and  chapter  in  the  city  of 
Lubeck  shall  be  re -united  to  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  said  city. — The  propo¬ 
sitions  made  by  the  undersigned, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  indemni¬ 
ties,  lead  him  to  mention  several  ge¬ 
neral  considerations  which  he  judges 
to  be  of  a  nature  such  as  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  diet,  and  upon 
which  they  ca-nnQt  fail  to  make 
proper  decisions.  It  appears  to 
2  C  2  hint 
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him,  then,  First,  That  #the  eccle¬ 
siastical  property  of  the  grand 
chapters  of  their  dignitaries,  should 
be  incorporated  with  the  domains 
of  the  bishops,  and  pass  with  the 
bishoprics  into  the  hands  of  the 
princes  to  whom  they  are  assigned. 
Secondly,  That  the  property  of 
chapters,  abbeys,  convents  (both  of 
men  and  women),  of  whom  no  use 
has  been  formerly  made  in  this  pro¬ 
position,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
completion  of  the  indemnities  of 
the  estates  and  hereditary  members 
of  the  empire,  should  it  be  found 
that  a  sufficient  number  has  not 
been  provided  by  this  plan  ;  and, 
saving  the  sovereignty,  which  will 
always  remain  with  the  territorial 
princes,  to  the  endowment  of  new 
cathedral  churches,  which  shall  be 
preserved  or  established,  as  well  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  bishops  as 
of  their  chapters,  and  other  expenses 
of  worship,  all  money  and  life  pen¬ 
sions  of  the  suppressed  clergy. 
Thirdly,  That  the  goods  and  reve¬ 
nues  of  hospitals,  edifices,  univer¬ 
sities,  colleges,  and  other  pious 
foundations,  as  also  those  on  one 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  shall  remain  at 
the  disposition  of  the  respective  go¬ 
vernments.  Fourthlv,  That  the 
lands  and  properties  assigned  to  the 
states  of  the  empire  for  their  pos¬ 
sessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  shall  remain  specially  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
those  princes,  as  well  personal  as 
accruing  from  their  ancient  posses¬ 
sions.  Fifthly,  That  all  tolls  on 
the  Rhine,  on  both  sides,  be  abo¬ 
lished,  without  restoration  upon  any 
pretence  whatever,  except  the  can¬ 
tons’.  Sixthly,  That  all  fiefs  arriv¬ 
ing  from  the  feudal  courts  esta¬ 
blished  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine 
and  situated  on  the  right  side,  shall 
henceforth  spring  directly  from  the 
emperor  and  the  empire,  Seventhly, 


That  the  princes  of  Nassau-U 
gen, Nassau-Weilbourg,Salm-Sa 
Salm-Kirbourg,  Linange,  and 
remberg,  shall  be  maintained  or 
troduced  into  the  college  of  prim 
with  their  votes  derived  from  tl 
indemnities  ;  and  that  the  vote: 
immediate  counts  of  the  emj 
shall  be  transferred  in  the  sa 
manner  to  their  new  possessio 
and  that  the  ecclesiastical  vc 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  prin 
and  counts  who,  by  the  effect 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  will  f 
themselves  in  possession'  of  cl 
places.  Eighthly,  That  the  colli 
of  cities  shall  continue  to  consist 
the  free  and  imperial  cities  of  J 
beck,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  We 
laer,  Frankfort, Nuremburg, Aug 
bourg,  and  Ratisbon;  and  f 
means  shall  be  adopted  to  provi 
that,  in  the  future  wars  in  wh 
the  empire  may  be  concerned, 
said  cities  shall  not  be  bound 
take  any  part,  and  that  their  m 
trality  shall  be  secured  by  the  e 
pi  re,  as  far  as  it  shall  be  recogni: 
by  the  other  belligerent  powe 
Ninthly,  That  the  secularisation 
nunneries  shall  not  be  effected  1 
with  the  consent  of  the  dioce; 
bishop;  but  that  monasteries  sh 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  territoi 
princes,  who  may  suppress  or  p 
serve  them  at  their  pleasure. 

The  imposing  authority  of  t 
declaration,  in  which  were  unil 
and  pledged  the  two  most  pow 
ful  of  the  continental  powers,  < 
peared  likely  to  settle,  by  one  < 
finitive  stroke,  the  question  of  t 
indemnities.  But  the  urgent  raj 
city  of  some  of  the  powers  seem 
willing  to  anticipate  the  decision 
the  imperial  deputation.  In  t 
month  of  August,  the  elector 
Bavaria  advanced  some  claims 
the  city  and  a  part  of  the  bishop 
of  Passau.  These  claims  were  : 
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»d  by  the  bishop,  supported  by 
stria ;  and  on  the  17th  count 
srfeldt  entered  the  city  and  for- 
s  of  Passau.  A  remonstrance 
forwarded  to  the  imperial  ple- 
)tentiary  at  Ratisbon,  the  baron 
Hugel,  from  the  French  and 
;sian  ministers,  stating,  that, 
ie  measure  being  contrary  to 
convention  off  the  4th  of  June, 
j.  could  not  but  consider  it  as  a 
understanding,  which  the  Au- 
m  government  would  doubtless 
ress.”  In  the  mean  time,  the 
rarian  elector  made  preparations 
epel  force  by  force  :  while  an- 
jr  body  of  Bavarian  troops  were 
>atched  to  occupy,  immediately, 
the  new  indemnities  of  that 
se,  without  exception, 
n  reply  to  tire  French  and  Rus- 

1  representation,  it  was  stated 
the  court  of  Vienna,  that  the 
nt  de  Meerfeldt  had  taken  pos- 
ion  of  Passau,  merely  to  pro- 

the  rights  of  the  bishop,  until 
decision  of  the  deputation  should 
known.  In  the  mean  time, 
ssia  proceeded  to  take  posses- 
t  of  the  states  which  were  allot- 
to  her  by  the  mediating  powers, 

.  Austria  seized  upon  Salzburg, 
chstolgaden,  Brixen,  and  Trent. 

2  plan  of  France  and  Russia 
;  no  sooner  made  known,  than 
rtemberg,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and 
len,  took  occasion  to  testify  the 
sfaction  with  which  they  re- 
red  it. 

)n  the  22d  of  August  the  ex- 
srdinary  deputation  of  the  em- 
■9  which  was  to  determine,  con- 
>ively,  on  the  plan  of  indemni- 
>  assembled  for  the  first  time, at 
dsbon.  The  imperial  plenipo- 
:iary,  baron  Hugel,  opened  the 
ng  by  a  long  imperial  propo- 
>n,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
pire  expresses  his  surprise,  that 
independent  nation  should 
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permit  two  foreign  powers  to  pre¬ 
scribe  to  it  in  its  internal  concerns. 
On  the  24th  the  same  complaints 
were  renewed  in  an  imperial  re¬ 
script  ;  which  was  answered  on 
the  28th  by  the  French  minister 
Laforet,  who  simply  enforced  the 
declaration  of  the  mediating  powers. 

The  dissatisfaction  cf  the  em¬ 
peror  was,  however,  not  confined 
to  these  circumstances,  but  he 
proceeded  to  express  himself  dis¬ 
contented  with  the  indemnity  as¬ 
signed,  by  the  convention  of  the  4th 
of  June,  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
be  fully  indemnified  for  the  losses 
he  had  sustained  in  Italy.  In  his 
behalf,  therefore,  the  emperor 
claimed  all  the  ecclesiastical  states 
and  all  the  imperial  cities  of  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  besides  the  bi¬ 
shoprics  assigned  him  by  the  con¬ 
vention. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the 
influence  of  France  appeared  pre- 
dominent  in  the  deputation:  the 
plan  of  indemnities,  after  being 
much  debated,  was  accepted,  by 
means  of  the  accession  of  the  sub¬ 
delegate  of  Mentz,  and  a  conclusum 
voted  in  conformity  to  it,  subject, 
however,  to  some  further  modifi¬ 
cations.  In  voting  these  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  deputation  seemed  to 
consider  the  interests  of  Austria  as 
not  having  been  properly  attended 
to  ;  and  Austria  herself  was  so 
little  Satisfied,  that  the  imperial 
plenipotentiary,  M.  Hugel,  refused 
to  ratify  the  conclusum,  and  insist¬ 
ed  that  the  plan  of  indemnities 
should  be  examined  in  its  details, 
before  it  should  be  accepted  as  a 
whole.  This  again  produced  fresh 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  France 
and  Russia,  and  replies  from  the 
imperial  plenipotentiary  and  the 
delegate  of  Bohemia,  little  interests* 
ing  to  the  public  at  this  juncture. 
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Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  still  insisted  upon  by  the  em¬ 
peror,  was,  the  full  and  entire  in¬ 
demnity,  which  he  still  asserted' 
was  stipulated  for  his  august  bro¬ 
ther  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  ; 
and  this  subject  was  enforced  by  a 
further  remonstrance  on  the  26th 
of  September. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
state  of  affairs  till  the  9th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  ;  when  a  supplemental  plan  of 
indemnities  was  presented  by  the 
French  and  Russian  ministers. 
The  sub-delegate  of  Bohemia  said 
it  contained  objects  of  too  great 
importance  for  .immediate  discus¬ 
sion.  The  sub-delegate  of  Bran- 
denburgh  recommended  its  adop¬ 
tion,  pure  and  simple  ;  as  the  me¬ 
diating  powers  showed,  in  their  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  greatest  anxiety 
for  the  interest  of  the  empire. 
He  also  voted  thanks  to  citizens 
Btthltr  and  Laforet ,  The  sub-de¬ 
legates  of  Bavaria,  Hesse-Casscl, 
Wirtemberg,  and  Me.ntz,  voted 
with  Brandenburg  ;  and  the  Teu- 


coiint  of  Wetzlaer.  His  jurisdic 
as  primate  of  the  German  chi 
will  extend  all  over  Germany, 
the  exception  of  the  Prussian  st 
The  elector  of  Hesse  -Cassel, 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  obta 
several  rich  abbeys  and  coriv 
mediate  and  immediate, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  receivec 
addition  to  his  indemnities,  all 
mediate  chapters  in  Austria ; 
the  grand  Teutonic  master  obta 
the  convents  and  chapters  in 
bishopric  of  Augshbourg 
Constance. 

The  plan  also  guaranteed,  by 
tain  indemnities,  the  interest 
several  states,  of  which  no  re-ch 
had  been  delivered  to  thedmpi 
deputation,  and  augmented  the 
lege  of  the  princes  with  mem 
who  had  hitherto  no  sittings  ii 
This  plan  was  presented  to  the 
putation  as  a  sort  of  ultima 
which  Russia,  France,  andPru 
had  offered  to  the  diet  for  rati 


tion. 


tonic  sub-delegate  with  Bohemia. 


The  further  discussion  was  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  next  sitting.  But 
the  majority  of  the  deputation  had 
already  pronounced  the  adoption  of 
the  supplemental  plan.  Several 
states  of  the  empire,  principally  the 
elector  of  Mentz, ,  the  duke  of  Wir- 
t ember t y,  the  elector  of  Hesse  Cassel , 
and  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany ,  the 
Teutonic  order ,  &c.  received  by  it  a 
considerable  augmentation  of  their 
indemnities ;  while  others,  such  as 
the  houses  of  Nassau  and  Linnange , 
and  several  counts  of  die  empire, 
sustained  losses.  The  elector  of 
Mentz,  not  only  retained  his  former 
indemnity,  but  gained,  in  addition, 
the  two  imperial  cities  of  Ratisbon 
and  Wetzlaer,  and  part  of  Wertz- 
bourg.  He  will  have,  in  future, 
the  title  of  elector  of  Aschajfenhourg , 


On  the  21st  of  October,  s< 
further  advances  were  made 
wards  a  definitive  conclusum, 
a  strong  representation  was 
vanced  by  die  minister  of  Ausi 
with  respect  to  the  title  of  thegn 
duke  of  Tuscany,  under  the  tn 
of  Luneville,  to  a  full  indem: 
for  his  losses.  On  the  22d  the  dt 
tarion  held  its  nineteenth  sitt: 
and  the  same  objectwas  enforcec 
the  sub-delegate  of  Bohemia, 
kind  of  protest  was  also  entered 
the  king  of  Sweden,  as  a  mem 
of  the  empire,  against  foreign 
terference,  and  against  the  tat 
forcible  possession  of  any  state 
der  the  plea  of  indemnity.  On 
26th  the  twentieth  sitting  was  h 
in  which  his  imperial  majesty  g 
in  his  preliminary  declaration,  s 
ing,  that  he  was  content  to  tz 
for  a  basis  to  die  conclusum, 

supplem 
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,iement  of  indemnity  offered  by  a  change  of  government  in  Fiance 
French  government  for  his  will  scarcely  produce  happiness  to 
1  highness  the  grand-duke  or  herself,  or  tranquillity  to  her  neigh- 
mny.  .  .  hours.  It  is  the  extended  power  of 

new  subject  of  debate  arose,  France,  and  the  temper  and  habits 
e  mean  time,  from  the  annex  a-  of  the  people,  that  are  formidable, 
of  the  duchies  or  Parma  Bonaparte  may  be  hurled  from  his 
Placentia  to  the  French  re-  throne,  but  the  ambition  and  ra- 
ic,  against  which  the  court  of  pacity  off  France  will  not  be  sub- 
na  once  -more  remonstrated,  dued.  Frenchmen  are  always  en- 
irectly  in'  contradiction  to  the  thusiasts ;  and  the  grand  monarqae, 
y  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  in  which  or  the  great  nation,  will  equally  serve 
LS  expressly  provided,  that,  in  to  inflate  their  national  pride,  to  in- 
of  the  failure  of  male  heirs  in  flame  their  imaginations,  and  to  in- 
imily  of  the  infant,  don  Philip,  spire  the  wish,  that  the  whole  world, 
ame  should  revert  to  the  sove-  may  be  subject  to  their  sway,  and 
t  of  Hungary.  In  the  thirtieth  afford  a  theatre  for  their  devasta- 
g,  however,  of  the  deputa-  tions. 
on  the  22d  of  November,  To  us  this  is  a  matter  of  really 
claims -were  passed  over,  and  less  importance  than  to  the  nations 
aclusnm  was  voted,  adopting  of  the  continent.  The  Creator  of 
general  plan  of  indemnities  the  universe,  when  “  he  gather¬ 
ed  by  the  mediating  powers,  ed  the  waters  under  the  heavens, 
debates  were,  notwithstand-  together  unto  one  place,  and 
protracted  for  some  months  made  the  dry  land  appear,” 
lg  the  succeeding  year ;  but,  placed  a  happy  barrier  between  the 
igtli,  the  conclusum  voted  in  independence  of  the  British  isles, 
birtieth  sitting,  was  acceded  to  and  the  restless  spirit  of  a  doub¬ 
le  emperor,  with  few  altera-  neering  neighbour.  But  the  con¬ 
tinental  states  may  reflect,  with 
ms  a  total  and  violent  altera-  terror,  on  the  present  military 
tvas  made  in  the  map  of  Ger-  power  of  the  French  government, 
y;  and  thus,  as  far  as  respect-  A  nation  in  which  every  man  is  a 
e  lesser  powers,  a  greater  in-  soldier  by  profession,  during  the 
on  on  the  ancient  constitution  active,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
e  empire  was  subpitted  to,  human  life— that  part  when  the 
was  the  result  of  die  treaty  of  mind,  the  manners,  are  formed ; 
phalia,  and  of  the  thirty  years’  and  where  the  population  is,  at  the 
But  by  the  French  revolu-  least,  twenty-six  millions  ; — such  a 
he  state  of  Europe  itself  has  nation  must  necessarily  be  danger- 
changed ;  and  what  we  most  ous  to  every  neighbouring  state, 
y  regret,  is,  that  the  change,  If  the  happiness  of  the  °French 
as  it  is,  does  not  promise  a  people  themselves  was  really  in- 
uil  and  settled  order  of  things,  creased  by  such  an  arrangement, 
fl  be  long  before  Europe  can  our  regret  might  be  diminished  at 
a  permanent  peace :  a  mil i-  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  ba- 
government,  like  an  enormous  lance  of  Europe  ;  but  liberty,  and 
no,  E  established  in  her  centre,  consequently  happiness,  must  be 
agitation  of  which  must  shake  ever  inconsistent  with  the  present 
ncumjacent  territory.  Even  military  system  of  France.  A 

country 
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country  where  the  whole  of  the  cover  itself.  The  ill  condu 
youth  is  annually  sacrificed  to  this  two  great  and  opposite  fac 
Moloch,  can  never  be  industrious,  equally  to  blame,  had  near! 
happy,  or  prosperous ;  can  never  prived  us  of  our  dearest  r: 
succeed  in  commerce,  in  sciences,  The  danger  was  no  soone] 
or  arts.  This  system  must  be  de-  moved,  than  they  were  almo 
stroyed,  either  by  the  iFrench  stantaneously  restored ;  anc 
themselves,  or  by  a  general  com-  sincerely  believe,  that  our  con 
bination  of  the  European  powers,  tion  never  existed  in  greater  p 
or  Europe  can  never  enjoy  any  or  was  more  faithfully  admin 
portion  of  tranquillity.  ed,  than  at  this  moment. 

As  Englishmen,  when  we  con-  salutary  controul  of  public  oj 
template  either  the  state  of  France  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
herself,  or  of  the  neighbouring  who  are  invested  with  the 
powers  on  the  continent,  we  feel  tions  of  the  executive  govern! 
every  motive  for  gratitude  to  the  Even  the  legislature  itself  is  ob 
Great  Disposer  of  all  things !  To  to  attend  to  that  paramouni 
those  who  may  at  any  time  be  dis-  thority ;  while  the  glow  of  p; 
.posed  to  despair  of  our  liberties  and  tism,  which  at  this  moment 
constitution,  we  think  the  situation  vades  every  British  bosom,  si 
in  which  Great  Britain  was  lately  that  Englishmen  have  not  fo 
placed,  and  in  which  it  now  stands,  ten  what  their  ancestors  were; 
will  afford  the  most  substantial  con*  that  even  wealth  and  luxury 
solution,  and  will  evince,  that  there  not  been  able  to  eradicate,  or 
is  a  spring  and  vigour  in  our  con-  restrain,  the  principles  of  p 
stitution,  which,  however  it  may  virtue, 
be  depressed,  will  enable  it  to  re- 
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PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES 

In  the  Year  1802. 


JANUARY  1. 

HE  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have 
sent  orders  to  the  several  ports 
r  an  immediate  reduction  to  take 
ace  in  the  consumption  of  fresh 
ief  on  board  all  his  majesty’s  ships 
nployed  on  home  service ;  and  for 
ostituting  salt  provisions  in  part, 
ith  flour,  suet,  and  raisins,  in  the 
ual  proportions. 

12.  1  he  proceedings  of  the  court 
artial  held  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
atineers  belonging  to  the  Bantry- 
y  squadron,  closed  this  day,  by 
ssing  sentence  of  death  on  1 3  of 
3  prisoners.  The  fourteenth  was 
utenced  to  receive  200  lashes  ; 
fl  two  more  remain  to  be  tried, 
e  subjoin  the  principal  testimony, 
dch  the  various  witnesses  only 
Hed  to  corroborate. 

Naval  court-martial  for  the  trial 
the  mutineers  late  ot  his  majesty’s 
P  Temeraire,  held  on  board  his 
yesty  s  ship  the  Gladiator,  in 
rtsmouth  harbour. 

6.  Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock 
the  morning  the  following  officers 

re  appointed  members  of  the 
irt: 

^ice  admiral  sir  Andrew  Mitchell 
_  President. 

'  udmind  Pole.  Rear  admiral 
Holloway. 

^ear  admiral  Collingwood. 

«-ear  admiral  Campbell. 

Captain  Bertie. 

— - —  Jones. 


Captain  Grindall. 

— - -  Osborne. 

- -  Sir  E.  Neagle. 

• - -  Gould, 

- -  Wells. 

— — -  Louis. 

M.  Greetham,  esq.  judge-advo¬ 
cate. 

The  following  seamen  were  then 
brought  in,  and  put  on  their  trials ; — 
John  JVhy field,  late  captain  of  the 
foiecastle  ;  James  Ward,  belonging 
to  ditto  ;  James  Chesterman,  ditto; 
John  Fitzgerald,  captain  of  the  fore- 
top  ;  Thomas  Cross,  belonging  to 
ditto  ;  James  Lockier,  belonging  to 
the  maintop  ;  John  Cummins,  ditto; 
Christopher  White,  ditto  ;  William 
Hillier,  belonging  to  the  foretop; 
James  Collins,  the  ship’s  butcher ; 
John  Daly  ;  Joseph  Rowland,  a 
carpenter  ;  Thomas  Jones,  and 
William  Cooke. 

_The  above  prisoners  were  charged 
with  mutiny,  with  holding  mutinous 
and  seditious  words,  with  taking  an 
active  part  in  certain  mutinous  and 
seditious  assemblies,  and  with  having 
heard  mutinous  and  treasonable 
words,  and  not  revealing  the  same 
to  their  commanding  officer, 

Capt.  Eyles,  of  the  Temeraire, 
was  the  prosecutor  ;  and  his  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  mutiny  gi  ven  in,  and  read 
as  evidence.  - 

John  Aufrey,  a  seaman  belonging  , 
to  the  Temeraire,  was  the  first 
witness.  He  gave  the  following 
(A  2)  account; 


(4) 


principal 


[January, 


account  of  the  mutiny  :  “  I  know 
the  prisoners.  On  the  1st  of  De¬ 
cember,  in  the  larboard  bay,  in  the 


morning,  I  saw  19  or  20  people ; 


they  were  drinking  either  grog  or 
wine  ;  they  swore  to  be  true  to  each 
other.  When  they  were  going  to 
begin,  they  said,  ‘  drink  to  us  like 
british  heroes  ;  there  is  no  fear,  we 
will  go  through  the  business.  Shake 
hands  like  brothers,  stick  to  each 
other ;  there  is  no  fear,  if  there  are 
no  informers  !'  On  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  Fitzgerald,  Collins,  Chester- 
man,  and  Cooke,  asked  the  ship's 
company,  *  if  they  were  willing  to 
tell  their  officers,  now  the  war  was 
over,  that  they  did  not  wish  to  go 
out  of  the  land.'  They  told  lieut. 
Douglas,  and  afterwards  the  admiral, 

*  that  they  were  not  willing  to  go 
out  of  the  land.'  The  admiral  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  peaceable,  saying, 

*  he  should  be  sorry  to  report  a 
mutiny  in  the  ship.'— The  word  was 
passed  fore  and  aft  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  that  the  first  man  who  was 
caught  lying  on  £he  yard  to  bend 
the  sails  would  be  punished  by 
themselves.  Fitzgerald  said  to  me, 

*  their  intention  was  not  to  kill  of 
hurt  any  officer  in  the  ship,  in  case 
they  did  not  draw  their  arms  against 
them  ;  but  if  they  (the  officers)  did 
fire,  or  draw  their  arms,  they  would 
shew  no  mercy.  They  (the  officers) 
could  not  kill  any  more  than  50  or 
60  of  the  foremost  men  ;  and  the 
first  mutineer  who  turned  trea¬ 
cherous,  and  would  not  obey  the 
same  as  the  others,  should  be  knock¬ 
ed  down  dead  directly.'— A  great 
many  more  besides  myself  heard  this 
conversation.  On  the  6th  of  De¬ 
cember,  as  the  men  were  at-  dinner, 
I  saw  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  master’s 
mate,  going  round  the  deck.  After 
he  came,  Fitzgerald,  Chesterman, 
Allen,  Lockier,  and  Taylor,  said, 

*  now  is  your  time,  lower  the  ports 


down,  douse  the  ports ;'  they  were 
all  down  but  one,  which  Allen  low¬ 
ered  down  himself,  and  cheered, 
At  this  time  lieut.  Douglas  had  hi? 
foot  on  the  fore  ladder,  asking  f  whai 
noise  this  was  ?•  when  Hillier  anc 
another  tried  to  unship  the  ladder  : 
and  Simmons  (not  one  of  the  prison¬ 
ers)  went  and  said  he  had  like  tc 
break  the  lieutenant's  neck  down 
Jones  and  Cook  said,  f  break  hi: 
neck,  and  kill  him.'  A  few  minute: 
after,  the  officers  came  down,  anc 
tried  to  keep  the  people  quiet 
Cooper,  Lockier,  Fitzgerald,  Col 
lins,  Chesterfield,  Cummins,  Jones 
Hillier,  and  Allen,  cried  out,’*  shoot 
shoot !'  They  then  went  up  to  tin 
quarter  deck,  when  the  admira 
asked  the  ship’s  company  what  the; 
wanted,  and  why  they  made  s< 
much  noise  and  confusion  ? — Jone 
said,  they  wanted  to  know  when 
they  were  going.  The  admira 
asked  if  they  had  ever  before  beei 
made  to  know  where  they  wen 
going  ;  Jones  said,  *  no.'  The  ad 
miral  then  said,  they  had  better  b 
quiet,  not  to  be  obstreperous,  as  the; 
would  gain  nothing  by  it  :  he  said 
he  did  not  know  himself  where  h 
was  going  ;  he  was  ordered  to  se 
on  a  cruise,  and  he  must  obey  hi 
orders;  that  it  was  enough  wbe: 
he  called  all  hands,  and  then  h 
hoped  they  would  go  with  goo 
will. — Many  cried,  *  no,  no,  we  wi 
not  go  from  the  land,  we  will  go  t 
England.’ — Fitzgerald  and  Jone 
joined  in  this  cry.  On  Sunda 
morning,  at  10,  I  espied  a  fe\ 
cannon  cartridges  of  powder  in  th 
locker-nippers,  and  a  match  lighte 
on  the  larboard  side,  in  a  small  wasf 
ing  tub,  covered  with  two  shirt: 
John  Daly,  when  I  was  looking  ove 
the  locker,  asked  me  what  I  wani 
ed  ;  desired  me  to  be  gone,  and 
I  did  not,  he  would  make  me : 

sentinel  was  put  at  the  door  by  th 

part) 
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party! — I  heard  Daly  say  to  Bill  oilier  ships  that  were  going  out,  to 
Hilliafd,  4  We  have  plenty  of  pow^  get  their  assistance/  Fitzgerald  said, 
der  forward  in  the  mpperdpckers;  ‘  in,  case  the  officers  should  draw 
to  cool  the  officers'  tempers/  .Hil-  their  arms  against  us,  we  shall  shew 
hard  said,  ‘  that  will  do  Vary  well/— -  ho  mercy  ;  they  could  not  find  60 
Fitzgerald  told  them  ‘  he  would  soon  men  to  take  possession  of  the  maga- 
get  two  guns  pointed  aft,  for  the  zines  of  powder/  John  Allen  said 
guns  were  loaded  ready.’— On  Mon-  that  night  to  Stephenson,,  ‘  by  G— d 
day  the  17th,  James  Ward  ordered  there  will  be  bloodshed  before  the 
‘that  they  should  do  their  work  week  is  at  an  end. '  Stephenson  re¬ 
better,  if  possible;  that  no  man  plied,  ‘  it  would  be  a  bad, job,  some- 
should  be  treacheroUs  to  their  king  body  might  pay  for  it/ — They  tvere 
br  country  ;  that  the  war  was  over;  drinking,  at  the  time.  Allen  said, 
and  that  they  would  not  go  out  of  ‘  God  give  me  heart  and  strength, 
the  land;  that,  the  first  man  wlio  there  is  ho  fear ;  we  will  go  through 
was  found  drunk  shbuld  be  punished  with  it,  so  that  there  are  no  in- 
among  themselves.’  On  Tuesday  formers/  About  five  in  the  even- 


theSth,  silence  wa1-  kept  fore  and 
aft,  and  persons  car.e  round  to  know 
if  the  other  ships  were  in  the  same 
mind  with  the  Temeraire.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  and  Chesterman  said,  ‘  the 
Formidable;  Majestic,  and  Venge¬ 
ance,  were  in  the  same  mind  ;  that 
there  was  no  fear,  the  fleet  would 
hot  fire  at  the  ship,  they  would  find 
supplies  and  .reinfbrcemehts  in,  the 
three  other  ships  /  this  thfey  talked 
Of  in  their  own  births,  before  their 
ynessmates,  about  six  in  humbef. 
On  Wednesday  night  Taylor  wrote 
a  letter  tinder  the  bowsprit.  They 
had  different  pass-words  while  the 
letter  was  writing ;  the  first  of  all 
.they  said— ‘  Catch  the  rat — take 
hold  of  the  rat it  was  a  notice  of 
aia  officer’s  coming.  The  other 
Xvatch  words  were,  ‘  give  me  a  chew 
of  tobacco/  ‘  I  want  a  drink  of 
Water/  Many  persons  used  to  tell 
Taylor  what  to  put  in  the  letter  : 
when  it  was  wrote,  Ward  went  fore 
and  aft,  and  bid  the  men  not  to 
niind  the  officers,  and  be  careful  to 
®ring  up  and  down  their  hammocks 
as  usual.  On  the  next  morning  I 
heard  Fitzgerald  and  Chestertaan 
say,  ‘in  case  the  Temeraire  should 
be  in  alarm,  they  would  fire  a  sky 
rocket,  and  make  a  signal  to  the 


ing  the  boatswain’s  mate;  having 
been  drunk;  was  cobbed  :  and  a 
great  noise  was  made  in  going  to 
cob  Patrick  Cabman.— Lieut.  Bog- 
den  came  dbwii,  and  asked  what 
hoise  it  was  ?  and  told  them  ‘  they 
should  punish  nbbody  with  their  own 
hands,  but  send  them  aft  to  be 
punished/  Collins  said,  ‘  i.t  was 
only  a  cobbing  match/  Imme¬ 
diately  ,  after  lieiit.  Bogden  was 
shoved  m  the  crovvd  ;  I  saw, a  man 
strike  him,  I  cannot  tell  who  it  was. 
An  alarm  came  directly  afterwards, 
and  George  Dixon  came  down  the 
fore-ladder  from  the  main-deck,  and 
sung  out,  ‘beat*  a  hand,  you  b — s, 
here  is  a  man  in  irons the  people 
Went  up,  hnd  made  a,  rush  to  go  a  ft 
to  take  possession  of  the  arms  and 
disarm  the  sentries,  and  go  upon  the 
forecastle,  and  kill  all  the  officers 
they  said,  ‘  they  would  sobn  clear 
these  gentlemen  quality  off  the  fore¬ 
castle,  and  send  them  away;’  and 
began  cheering  all  the  way  they 
went.  They  stopped,  and  did  not 
go  aft ;  when  they  fotind  the  ma¬ 
rines  were  under  arms,  they  went  to 
the  forecastle,  and  gained  the  others  ; 
Fitzgerald  wanted  them  to  go  aft, 
and  take  the  arms.  The  captain 
immediately  after  that  came  on  the 
(AS)  forecastle. 
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forecastle,  and  asked  what  they  all 
wanted  ;  they  said,  *  they  wanted 
the  prisoner  to  be.  delivered  up,  he 
should  not  be  punished.'’  The  cap¬ 
tain  said,  1  he  should  ;  he  had  been 
drunk  on  duty,  and  insolent  to  his 
superior  officers/* — On  the  8th, 
Tuesday,  I  forgot  to  state  that  John 
Allen  asked  M‘Evoy,  *  if  he  thought 
they  should  find  plenty  of  marines 
to  join  them  ;  it  was  their  own  good 
as  well  as  theirs  F  IVTEvoy  said, 

<  he  could  answer  for  20  or  24,  that 
would  join  them  he  said,  capt. 
Vallock  might  order  the  marines  to 
fire  ;  there  might  be  a  few  gulpins 
Who  would,  but  the  rest  would  fire 
over  their  heads,  and  then  throw 
their  arms  down,  and  come  and  join 
them  ;  perhaps  with  their  arms,  if  it 
was  possible  to  get  them  ;  if  not, 
the  bayonet  would  do/  On  Thurs¬ 
day,  in  the  forenoon,  the  admiral 
called  all  hands  on  the  quarter-deck 
concerning  the  letter  that  was  sent 
to  him'  respecting  the  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  ;  *  that  they  were  willing  to 
fight  for  their  king  and  country,  but 
not  to  go  out  of  the  land  ;  that  the 
most  part  of  them  had  been  5,  7, 
or  8  years  in  the  service,  and  now 
the  war  was  over  they  wished  to 
go  home/  Admiral  Campbell  de¬ 
sired  to  know  if  the  marines  were  in 
the  same  mind. — John  Allen, as  soon 
as  the  people  came  down  from  the 
quarter-deck,  desired  M'Evoy  to  go 
aft  and  tell  the  serjeants  of  marines 
to  appoint  two  men  to  tell  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  the  admiral.  A  man  of  the 
name  of  M‘Eash  went,  but  I  don’t 
know  what  he  said.  Mayfield  was 
the  first  man  picked  out  by  the  offi¬ 
cers,  on  Thursday,  between  5  and 
6;  Fitzgerald  was  the  next.  Adm. 
Campbell  came  to  the  marines,  to 
try  to  make  them  quiet.  A  few  sung 
out,  f  stand  your  ground,  you  b — s/ 
Jones  said  this,  and  said,  if  every 
man  was  of  my  mind,  r,o  prisoner 
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should  go  out  of  the  ship,  except 
they  punished  all/  On  that  day  all 
the  prisoners  were  picked  out,  ex¬ 
cept  Daly  and  Hillier.  I  heard 
Dixon  and  Comayne  sav,  and  many 
more  with  them,  near  150,  *  they 
would  take  knives  and  stab  the  ma¬ 
rines  when  they  were  asleep  in  their 
hammocks.  If  every  man  was  of 
their  minds  them  poor  fellows  should 
not  go  out  of  the  ship/  Qn  the 
11th,  George  Dixon  and  George 
Comayne  sung* out  as  loud  as  they 
could,  ‘  that  in  case  they  could  not 
destroy  the  marines,  they  would  kilj 
the  officers  out  of  revenge ;  that  theii 
comrades  were  gone  out  of  the  ship, 
and  if  that  would  not  do,  they  w'ould 
blow  the  ship  up/  Thomas  Sim* 
monds,  a  fore-top-man,  was  there  al 
the  same  time,  and  said  to  me,  ‘  he 
was  sorry  he  had  not  killed  the 
officers  on  Sunday  ;  he  had  it  in  hii 
power  at  the  time,  as  he  had  a  crow¬ 
bar  in  his  hand/  George  Dixor 
said,  *  I  was  not  fit  to  be  one  of  the 
true  britons,  he  thought  I  shoulc 
report  them  /  he  gave  me  a  kick 
and  I  went  away  and  never  wen 
there  again. 

7.  James  Richardson  being  sw'orn 
he  gave  a  narrative  of  the  com 
menc^ment  and  progress  of  the 
mutiny,  confirming  the  principa 
allegations  of  the  former  witness 
and  giving  a  variety  of  other  facts 
all  tending  to  strengthen  the  genera 
charge.  He  never  heard  any  o 
the  prisoners  propose  to  break  opei 
the  magazine,  or  to  kill  the  officers. 

8.  John  Blake,  boatswain’s  mate 
deposed,  that  during  Sunday  2  o 
300  men  came  to  Fitzgerald’s  an< 
Chesterman’s  birth,  at  differen 
times,  from  whence  it  appeared  t< 
him  that  they  were  very  active  ii 
the  disturbance :  when  the  mei 
came  to  his  birth,  they  stoopei 
down,  and  from  all  making  tha 
motion,  he  concluded  they  wer 

takin 
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taking  an  oath  or  passing  a  watch¬ 
word.  He  did  not  hear  any  of  the 
prisoners  say  they  would  not  quit 
the  land :  they  kept  every  thing 
close  from  him. 

Michael  Fielding,Tim.  Whitfield) 

John  Snowden, - -  Douglas,  Wm. 

Dare,  George  Parrot,  and  Henry 
Smith,  severally  gave  evidence ; 
Which,  however,  in  no  respect  tend¬ 
ed  to  alter  the  general  complexion 
©f  the  case. 

After  the  deposition  of  each  wit¬ 
ness,  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
Cross-examine  them,  and  put  what 
Question  they  pleased :  they  how¬ 
ever,  in  most  instances)  tended  fur¬ 
ther  to  criminate  themselves; 

9.  This  morning  the  prisoners 
were  called  on  for  their  defence. — 
Several  of  them  delivered  written 
papers,  pleading  their  long  and  faith* 
ful  services,  disavowing  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  any  acts  of  cruelty  to  their 
officers,  acknowledging  their  fault, 
and  supplicating  for  mercy. 

11.  Several  witnesses  spoke  to 
their  characters  and  general  con¬ 
duct,  in  the  most  favourable  terms. 

12.  The  court  met  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  deliberated  till  two  ;  when,  the 
prisoners  being  called  in)  the  Judge 
Advocate  pronounced  sentence,  that 
the  charges  were  proved  against  all 
the  prisoners,  except  Christopher 
White,  and  adjudged  them  to  suffer 
death,  by  being,  hanged  by  the  heck, 
on  board  such  ship  as  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England  shall  direct. 

Christopher  White,  who  was  not 
included  in  the  general  sentence, 
was  ordered  to  be  punished  with  200 
lashes. 

Collins  then  said,  “  Permit  me  to 
return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
court  for  the  patience  and  indul¬ 
gence  shewn  me.  I  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  my  sentence:  I  have 
Violated  the  laws  of  my  country,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  navy;  but  I 
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declare  to  Almighty  God,  that  the 
intention  of  murder  never,  entered 
my  head.  I  solemnly  call  God  to 
witness  this  declaration,  and  trust  to 
the  truth  of  it  all  my  hopes  of  par¬ 
don  in  the  other  world. — May  God 
protect  the  British  isles,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment !  and  may  God  receive  my 
soul!” 

At  these  words  all  the  other  pri¬ 
soners  exclaimed  u  Amen.’J 

15.  This  morning  the  yellow  flags, 
the  usual  signals  for  punishment, 
were  hoisted  on  board  the  Teme- 
raire.  Formidable,  and  Majestic; 
and  the  following  prisoners  were 
brought  out  to  suffer  death . — • 
Chesterman,  Collins,  Hilliard,  and 
Fitzgerald,  on  board  the  Teme- 
raire;  Ward,  oil  board  the  Ma. 
jestic;  and  Mayfield)  on  board 
the  Formidable. 

18.  At  a  quarter  past  nine,  Allen, 
Taylor,  Dixon>  Riley,  and  Ed¬ 
munds,  were  executed  pursuant  to 
their  sentence.  The  three  first 
suffered  on  board  L’Achille,  and  the 
two  latter  oh  board  the  Centaur,  two 
of  the  Bantry-bay  squadron.  They 
Cvere  taken  down  in  about  an  hour, 
and  conveyed  to  Haslar  hospital  for 
interment. 

20.  This  day  Joseph  Wall,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  island  of  Goree,  after 
a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  the  time  of  the  Court,  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  near  eleven  at 
night.  Was  convicted  of  the  wilful 
murder  of  Benjamin  Armstrong,  a 
serjeant  in  an  African  corps,  by  in¬ 
flicting  800  lashes,  of  which  he  died, 
in  the  island  of  Goree,  so  long  ago 
as  the  year  1782.  He  was  order¬ 
ed  for  execution  on  the  22d,  and 
afterward  his  body  to  be  dissected 
an*d  anatomised.  A  respite  was  sent 
on  the  evening  of  Jan.  21,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  notice  to  the  following  ef¬ 
fect: — “  You  are  to  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  directiqns  that  the  sentence 
(A  4)  shall 
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shall  be  executed  on  Monday,  as  no 
further  respite  will  be  granted/” — 
He  was,  however,  again  respited 
till  Thursday,  the  28th,  when  he  was 
executed  pursuant  to  his  sentence. 

29.  The  Leicester  packet,  Capt. 
Sharp,  which  brought  a  mail  to  Fal¬ 
mouth  on  Saturday  from  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands,  sustained  in  her  out¬ 
ward  passage  a  successful  contest  of 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes,  off  St. 
Domingo,  with  a  Spanish  privateer, 
carrying  four  nine-pounders,  and 
seventy  or  eighty  men.  After  the 
Leicester  had  expended  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  shots,  the  privateer 
hauled  off,  and  escaped  owing  to  a 
calm  which  succeeded  the  action. 
Not  a  man  was  either  killed  or 
wounded  on  hoard  the  packet. 

30.  By  the  Theresa  frigate,  which 
arrived  on  Thursday  at  Portsmouth 
from  Malta,  we  learn,  that  Lord 
Keith  was  with  his  fleet  at  that  island 
on  the  29th  of  November.  Lord 
Hutchinson  had  reached  Malta  a  few 
days  before.  A  deputation  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  to 
our  government  is  arrived  on  board 
the  Theresa,  which  is  now  perform¬ 
ing  quarantine. 

FEBRUARY. 

Admiralty  Office,  Feb.  6. — Letter 
from  H.  W.  Boynton,  esq.  cap* 
tain  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  senior  oliicer  for  the  time 
bein,i,  of  his  majesty’s  ships  and 
vessels  at  Jamaica,  to  E.  Nepean, 
vCsq.  dated  at  Port  Royal,  Oct.  11. 

A  brilliant  little  exploit  was  per¬ 
formed  the  other  day  by  two  boats 
of  the  Lark:  a  copy  of  lieut.  John¬ 
stone’s  (the  acting  captain)  letter 
on  that  occasion,  I  think  right  to 
transmit;  at  the  same  time  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  lieut.  Pasley  has,  .  in 
many  instances,  performed  the  like. 

Lark,  Fort  Antonio,  Sept.  17. 

My  lord,  I  arrived  in  this  port 
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yesterday  evening,  having  qui'tte 
my  station  on  Tuesday  last  for  th 
purpose  of  landing  some  prisoner 
of  war  which  we  took  in  a  Spanisl 
privateer  schooner  on  the  night  c 
the  13  th  last:  we  had  chased  he 
the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  close  ii 
with  the  Cuba  shore,  till  dark,  vvhei 
she  took  shelter  within  the  Portill 
Recess.  I  immediately  sent  lieu! 
Pasley  with  the  yawl  and  cutter 
Mr.  M'CIoud,  midshipman,  and  b 
men  in  each.  About  half  pasttenMr 
Pasley  found  her  at  anchor  in  th 
place  he  expected ;  she  was  waiting 
the  attack  in  readiness,  which  sb 
commenced  by  a  discharge  from  on 
nine  and  two  four-pounders,  whicl 
severely  wounded  several  in  eael 
boat.  Notwithstanding,  they  board 
ed,  and  after  a  short  but  sever' 
contest  they  carried  her.  She  pro 
ved  the  Esperance,  from  St.  Jago 
which  port  she  left  on  the  ISth  Au 
gust,  and  since  that  time  had  take] 
the  Eliza  sloop  and  Betsey  brq 
belonging  to  Kingston.  She  wa 
commanded  by  Joseph  Callie;  ant 
from  the  best  accounts  I  have  beei 
able  to  collect  since,  she  had  oi 
board,  when  the  action  commenced 
45  men,  21  of  whom  were  killed 
and  six  wounded.  The  captaii 
and  all  the  officers  were  amongs 
the  former.  On  our  part  we  hav< 
to  lament  the  loss  of  John  Jones 
coxswain  of  the  cutter,  who  wa: 
killed  early  in  the  action;  Mr.  M 
Cloud  and  1 2  seamen  wounded, 
I  have  been  able  to  land  the  pri- 
oners  under  the  security  of  the 
garrison,  having  promised  .to  take 
them  again  on-board  on  my.  wa) 
to  Port  Royal.  And  I  am  mucli 
indebted  to  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer,  major  Cod,  of  the  6'0th,  whe 
has  had  the  goodness  to  receive; 
under*  the  care  of  their  surgeon. 
Mr.  Mf Cloud,  and  four  others  whe 
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ire  thought  to  be  the  most  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded.  I  shall  sail  im¬ 
mediately,  and  lose  not  a  moment 
:o  regain  my  station. 

I  am,  &c. 
v  J.  Johnstone. 

Margate,  10.  Repeated  as  have 
been  the  awful  visitations  with 
which  this  town  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  has  been  afflicted  during  this 
winter*,  that  which  occurred  with¬ 
in  these  few  days  has,  in  every 
distressing  point  of  view,  alarming¬ 
ly  exceeded  them  all.  The  hoy 
Margate,  of  Margate,  John  Good- 
born  captain,  Mr.  John  Sacket 
owner,  very  deeply  laden  with 
corn  for  the  London  market,  hav¬ 
ing  a  crew  of  4  men,  with  28 
passengers,  sailed  from  the  harbour 
in  moderate  wehther,  at  three  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  roads  till  near  9  in 
the  evening,  when  they  again  got 
under  sail,  and  soon  after  the 
weather  began  to  be  very  tem¬ 
pestuous  ;  but  they  continued  work¬ 
ing  against  the  wind  till  they  had 
arrived,  about  midnight,  nearly  off 
Reculver,  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  anchor  under  the  hook 
©f  Margate  sand;  but,  on  making 
their  last  tack  towards  the  land, 
the  strap  of  the  sounding-lead  broke 
and,  though  the  vessel  was  put 
about,  yet,  before  another  lead 
could  be  fitted,  she  struck,  it  was 
supposed,  on  the  tail  of  the  Re¬ 
culver  sand :  they  then  let  go  the 
anchor,  and  the  water  flowing,  the 
vessel  swung  off  and  rode  clear. 
They  then  got  up  the  anchor,  and, 
setting  the  sails,  she  was  drawing 
off  the  land,  when  the  gib-tackle 
broke,  which  made  it  impossible 
to  get  her  head  from  the  wind  ; 
the  Captain  then  lashed  down  the 

*  Twelve  of  our  fishermen  and 
times. 
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tiller,  and  went  forward  to  set  an¬ 
other  gib-sail,  when,  by  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  striking  the  ground,  the  tiller 
v/as  rent  in  two,  and,  before  it 
could  be  replaced,  the  rudder  was 
off;  and  thereby  the  vessel  was 
rendered  totally  unmanageable. 

They  then  let  go  their  anchor 
a  second  time,  but  the  hoy  con¬ 
tinuing  to  beat  on  the  ground 
in  a  most  alarming  manner,  and 
apprehending  she  had  sprung  a 
leak,  and  finding  the  pumps  were 
choaked,  they  were  forced  to  let  slip 
the  cable,  and  let  her  drive  into 
shore,  on  which  she  was  beaten, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
village  of  Reculver.  The  scene 
then  became  truly  horrible,  a<$  a 
most  dreadful  sea  was  breaking 
over  the  vessel  every  moment, 
and  the  women  and  children  ut¬ 
tering  the  most  lamentable  cries. 

Five  of  the  passengers,  and  four 
of  the  crew,  having  taken  to  the 
shrouds,  were  saved  by  continuing 
there  till  the  water  was  so  lowered  that 
they  could  get  on  shore  about  5 
in  the  morning.  One  other  pas¬ 
senger,  Mr,  Jesse  Carroway,  of 
Margate,  was  swept  off  the  deck, 
but  most  providentially,  after  little 
exertion,  was  thrown  on  the  beach  by 
the  waves,  and  escaped;  and  supposes 
that  very  soon  after  the  cabin  was 
filled  with  water,  and  7  passengers 
who  remained  therein  drowned,  and 
the  remaining  15  and  the  captain 
who  were  on  the  deck,  were  then 
swept  away  by  the  merciless  waves; 
as,  while  he  lay  on  the  beach,  he 
heard  a  general  scream  of  distress, 
and  then  all  was  still ! — The  scene 
which  the  morning  presented  to  the 
afflicted  spectators,  which,  by  10 
o’clock,  were  some  hundreds  from 
Margate  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 


neighbours  having  been  drowned  at  three  different 

lages, 
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lages,  it  is  impossible  to  describe ;  as, 
within  the  length  ot  a  mile  andahalt 
1 6  men  and  women  lay  dead  on  the 
*hore,  and  very  soon  after  7  other 
passengers  were  taken  in  the  same 
state  from  the  cabin,  making  in  the 
whole  23  persons  as  follows : 

Drowned. — Of  Margate. 

1  Mr.  John  Goodborn,  Captain. 

2  Mr.  George  Bone,  aged  42 
years. 

3.  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  Car¬ 
penter. 

4  Sarah  Thornton,  his  wife. 

5  Henry  Thornton,  their  son, 
aged  13  years. 

6  Mrs.  Crow,  widow. 

7  Thomas  Edmunds,  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  White  Hart  hotel,  aged 
9  years. 

From  Margate. 

8  Miss  Smith  Agnes  Nesbit,  No. 
5,  Hollis-street,  Clare  market,  Lon¬ 
don,  aged  20  years. 

9  Mrs,  Ann  Owen,  No.  57,  Rath- 
bone-place,  aged  30  years. 

10  Elizabeth  Wood,  of  Little 
Chelsea,  her  servant,  aged  18. 

1 1  Mary  Hoof,  of  Rotherhithe. 

12  Sarah  Watson,  servant  at  the 
White  hart,  Margate. 

13  Mrs.  Tatnall,  of  the  Lord 
Nelson  inn,  Ramsgate. 

From  Ramsgate, 

14  Robert  Offspring. 

15  Sarah  Jones,  No.  6,  Vere- 
street,  Clare-market,  London.  (Both 
servants  to  Miss  Miller.) 

16  Robert  Melville,  of  London, 
hostler. 

17  Thomas  Farnden,  of  Guild¬ 
ford,  from  Mr.  Pierce’s,  shoemaker. 

1 8  John  Smith,  butcher,  from  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s,  ofPentonville. 

19  An  American  sailor. 


Of  Broadstairs. 

20  Mrs.  Jacobs. 

21  Mrs.  Field. 

From  Broadstairs. 

22  John  Taylor,  son  of  Job 
Taylor,  shipwright,  of  Wapping; 

23  John  Beazley,  No.  9,  Lisboii 
street,  near  Paddington. 

Saved. — Passengers. 

Of  Margate. 

Mr.  Jesse  Carrowav,  broker. 

Mr.  William  Taylor,  taylor. 

Mr.  Nuckle,  of  the  Libran 
Broadstairs. 

Mr.  Field,  of  Broadstairs. 

Mr.  Busbridge.  jun.  of  St.  Peter’ 

Mr.  Dare,  of  London. 

Crew.  —  Edward  Sayer,  mate 
John  Smith,  John  Wood,  and  Wir 
Singleton. 

The  number  of  the  deceased  th< 
was  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  sue 
of  the  bodies  as  were  not  owned  b 
their  friends,  were  decently  buried  < 
Birchington.  The  hoy  being  ur 
laden  floated,  and  was  soon  aftt 
brought  into  our  pier. 

Admiralty-office,  20.  Letter  froi 
vice-admiral  Rainier,  commander  i 
chief  of  his  majesty’s  ships  an 
vessels  in  the  East  Indies,  to  I 
Nepean,  esq.  dated  in  Madn 
Road,  Sept.  29. 

Sir,  I  have  at  present  nothin 
very  particular  to  communicate  t 
you,  for  their  lordships’  informatior 
beyond  what  may  be  collected  fro* 
the  disposition-list  of  his  majesty 
squadron  under  my  command,  here 
with  inclosed,  except  the  capture  < 
the  French  national  frigate, Chifforn 
in  Mahe  road,  at  the  Seychelle 
on  the  19th  ult.  force  as  per  ma 
gin*,  by  his  majesty’s  ship  La  S] 
bille,  capt.  Charles  Adam,  after 


*  Main  deck,  twenty-eight  twelve-pounders; — quarter-deck,  six  eight  pounder 
four  thirty-six  pound  Carronades ;  forecastle,  four  eight  pounders ;  with  two hui 
dred  and  fifty  men. 
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lort  but  gallant  action,  in  which 
well  constructed  battery  of  the  fri- 
ste’s  forecastle  guns,  furnished  with 
furnace  for  heating  red-hot  shot; 
>operated  in  her  defence.  This 
rcumstance,  added  to  the  advan- 
ge  the  French  frigate  derived 
om  her  position,  being  at  anchor, 
bile  his  majesty’s  ship  had  to  steer 
>r  her  opponent,  at  the  greatest  ha- 
ird,  through  a  winding  and  intri- 
ite  channel,  formed  by  various 
mgerous  shoals,  with  "  no  other 
aide  than  as  the  water  was  seen 
>  discolour  on  them  by  a  man  at  the 
last  head,  placed  there  for  that 
urpose,  may  be  fairly  estimated  to 
verbalance  the  trifling  difference 
1  the  calibre  of  the  metal  of  the 
nemy-s  ship,  and  justly  entitle 
apt.  Adam,  his  officers,  and  crew, 

)  the  distinguished  honour  of  hav- 
ig  taken  a  ship  of  equal  force, 
he  Chiffonne  was  commanded  by 
Monsieur  Guieyesse,  sailed  from 
Mantes  the  14th  of  April  last,  is  a 
ne  new  ship,  had  never  been  at 
ea  belore,  completely  armed  and 
quipped.  Her  errand  to  the  Seyc¬ 
helles  was  to  land  thirty-two  per- 
ons,  who  had  been  suspected  of 
eing  concerned  in  an  attempt  on 
ae  life  of  the  first  consul  of  the 
rench  republic.  As  his  majesty’s 
hip  Suffolk  will  proceed  shortly 
vith  convoy  to  Spithead,  I  shall  de¬ 
er  to  that  opportunity  the  forward- 
ng  a  copy  of  capt.  Adam’s  letter 
n  the  occasion,  with  othfer  parti- 
;ulars ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  ac- 
luaint  you,  that,  on  the  15th  of  May, 
>ear  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  Chif- 
onne  took  a  Portuguese  schooner; 
Lncj  three  days  after  a  frigate  of  that 
nation,  named  L’Hirondelle,  armee 
influte,  with  twenty-four  carronades, 
^-pounders, after  a  short  action;  but, 
uter  throwing  her  guns  overboard, 
lnd  faking  out  her  stores,  suffered 
ier  to  go  about  her  business,  the 
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captain  and  officers  giving  their  pa¬ 
role  for  themselves  and  crew.  On 
the  16th  of  June,  off  the  Cape,  she 
captured  the  English  ship  Bellona, 
laden  with  a  very  valuable  cargo, 
from  Calcutta  bound  to  England, 
who  got  safe  into  the  Mauritius.  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  I  have  given, 
orders  for  the  purchase  of  the  Chif- 
fonne  for  his  majesty’s  service,  and 
shall  place  her  on  the  establishment 
of  a  thirty-six  gun  frigat?,  agree¬ 
ably  to  her  dimensions,  and  that 
of  her  masts  and  yards, 

Peter  R  ainter. 

Killed  and  wounded  on  board 
La  Sybiile. 

T wo  seamen  killed  ;  one  midship¬ 
man  wounded. 

Killed  and  wounded  on  board 
La  Chiffonne. 

Twenty-three  seamen  killed,  thir¬ 
ty  seamen  wounded. 

MARCH  ]. 

This  day  an  action  for  slander 
was  brought  in  the  Court  of  King’s- 
bench  by  a  Miss  Cherrill,  against 
Mr.  Cherrill,  her  relation,  to  recover 
compensation  in  damages  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  injury  sustained  inconsequence 
of  the  defendant  having  falsely  and 
slanderously  told  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  that  the  plaintiff  was  with  child 
by  a  Mr.  Adams,  with  whom  he 
said  her  sister  was  also  with  child. 
The  special  damages  stated  was, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  calum¬ 
nious  report,  invented  by  the  de¬ 
fendant,  tne  plaintiff  was  dismissed 
the  service  of  her  employer. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Mingay  observed  to  the  jury,  that 
base  and  unmanly  as  it  was  in  any 
one  to  take  pleasure  in  destroying 
the  character  of  a  young  female,  it 
was  peculiarly  so  in  the  present 
case,  when  the  defendant  was  also 
a  relation,  and  in  that  capacity  (sup¬ 
posing 
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posing  even  that  it  was  true  that 
his  young  relation  had  strayed  from 
the  paths  of  female  honour)  he  should 
rather  have  thrown  a  veil  over 
her  misfortune  than  be  the  trumpeter 
to  blow  it  to  the  world :  but  in  this 
case  the  calumny  was  as  false  as 
it  was  foul  and  atrocious  ;  and  as 
the  plaintiff  had  suffered  a  specific 
damage  from  the  defendant's  ma¬ 
lice,  he  called  upon  the  Jury  for 
a  compensation. 

Several  witnesses,  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff,  proved  the  words  to 
have  been  spoken  by  the  defendant 
officiously,  and  without  his  being  at 
all  called  upon  :  among  the  num¬ 
ber  was  the  servant-maid  of  Miss 
Stewart  (the  plaintiff's  employer.) 

Miss  Stewart  being  produced, 
declared  that  she  had  heard  the  re¬ 
port  (which  originally  came  from 
the  defendant)  from  the  girls  in  her 
employment ;  that  this  report  had 
great  weight  with  her  in  dismissing 
the  plaintiff  from  her  employment. 
On  being  cross-examined,  she  said, 
she  had  other  reasons  for  dismissing 
her,  and  that  particularly  she  was 
much  displeased  with  her  for  going 
to  the  masquerade  with  Mr.  Adams 
one  night;  that  she  had  obtained 
her  permission  to  go  to  a  dance,  but 
that  she  had  not  made  up  her  mind 
on  the  subject  of  dismissing  her  till 
she  heard  those  reports. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Erskine  stated  to  the  jury,  that 
whatever  opinion  they  might  form 
of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  yet,  as  the  law  gave  no 
action  against  a  person  merely  for 
impeaching  the  chastity  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  they  were  bound  to  confine 
their  attention  to  the  specific  da¬ 
mages,  which  were  the  foundation 
of  the  present  action.  If  the  plain¬ 
tiff  had  proceeded  in  the  spiritual 
courts,  she  might  have  obtained  a 
severe  and  ignominious  sentence 
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against  the  defendant;  but  w 
she  chose  to  bring  her  action  in 
civil  courts,  she  could  only  claii 
compensation  .for  the  specific 
mage  she  had  sustained  ;  and 
contended,  that  the  evidence 
Miss  Stewart  rather  proyed 
those  reports  were  not  the  a 
of  her  dismissing  the  plaintiff  f 
her  employment. 

The  learned  judge  informed 
jury,  that  however  shameful,  c 
ardly  and  detestable  the  conduc 
the  defendant  was  in  publisl 
such  malicious  and  unfounded  s 
ders,  still  the  plaintiff  was  by 
bound  to  establish  a  specific 
mage,  in  order  to  be  entitled 
verdict.  He  then  submitted  to 
jury,  whether  those  reports  v 
not  the  cause  by  which  she  lost 
service. — Verdict  for  the  plain 
— Damages  40/. 

6.  A  melancholy  accident.  1 
pened  on  Thursday  night;  in  a  st; 
called  Perkins's  Rents,  Westmins 
A  large  old  house,  inhabited  t 
number  of  poor  families,  suddr 
fell  in,  about  half  past  ten  o'clc 
with  a  horrible  crash,  which,  at  i 
still  hour,  was  heard  at  a  great 
tance.  The  unfortunate  beings  \ 
were  thus  buried  alive,  it  appear 
had  retired  to  rest,  among  wl 
were  many  children.  The  pec 
that  assembled,  directed  by  tl 
cries  and  groans,  immediately 
about  removing  the  rubbish,  and 
tricating  the  sufferers,  so  that 
day-light,  it  was  thought  trot  all 
nearly  so,  were  dug  out  of  the  ru 
some  miserably  wounded,  and  so 
dead.  Among  the  dead  is.  the  v 
of  a  soldier  in  the  Guards,  lat 
returned  from  Egypt,  of  the  na 
of  Legget :  he  crept  out  of  the  ru 
himself,  and  his  wife  was  follow 
him,  when  a  beam  shifted  its 
sition,  fell  across  her  neck,  £ 
killed  her.  In  the  search,  her  h 
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d  was  the  first  that  discovered  the  wilful  murder  of  J.  Fagan,  a 
,  An  old  man  and  a  child  were  sailor.  The  court  was  crouded  as 
>  taken  out  dead.  At  nine  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened. 

[ock,  yesterday  morning,  it  was  Three  witnesses  were  called,  two 
ascertained  whether  there  were  sailors  and  a  corporal  ot  marines, 

'  more  in  the  ruins ;  but  it  seem-  the  substance  ot  whose  testimony 
the  general  opinion,  that  two  or  (for  "they  did  not  appear  to  have  in- 
ee  were  their  missing.  dividualiy  observed  the  whole  trans- 

y.  Yesterday' we  received  Nevy  action)  was  this;— They  stated,  that 
rk  papers' to  the  28th  of  January ;  the  lieutenant  was  sent*  on  the  6th 
;  they' bring  no  intelligence  of  im-  of  January,  in  the  command  of  the 
dance  from  the  West  Indies.  The  Jaunch,  to  procure  necessary  stores 
t  advices  from  Jamaica  are  dated  for  the  ship.  It  appeared  atter- 
5  17th  of  January,  at  which  time  wards,  from  the  testimony  of  the 
account  of  the  Brest  fleet  had  commander,  captain  Digby,  that  the 
ived.  It  appears  that  the  French  ship  \yas  destined  to  the  West 
d  British,  act  in  concert  against  Indies,  and  ordered  to  complete  her 
5  insurgents  at  Guadaloupe  ;  but  stores  with  all  possible  expedition. 

:th  regard  to  St.  Domingo,  we  In  the  evening  of  the  6th,  after 
ve no  information.  A  letter  from  being  employed  the  whole  day  in 
liladelphia,  of  the  23d  of  January,  this  service,  the  lieutenant  was  pre- 
ites,  that  the  Lady  Bonaparte  of  paring  to  return  :  much  time  had 
at  port,  was  boarded  off  Point  been  lost  in  collecting  the  men,  and 
lire,  Guadaloupe,  by  a  French  one  had  wholly  deserted ;  that  the 
gate,  and  a  British  frigate,  and  wind  was  against  them,  and  the.,' 
derecl  avyay,  in  consequence  of  tide  beginning  to  make  ;  and  that  a 
e  island  being  declared  in  open  short  delay  would  prevent  the  boat 
hellion  against  the  republic  of  reaching  the  ship  that  night.  In 
ranee,  by  general  Lacross,  and  all  iact,  it  was  past  seven  in  the  even- 
iercourse  being  interdicted.  The  ing,  after  hard  labour  of  nearly  three 
iptain  was  informed,  that  even  hours,  before  they  were  able  to  re- 
'earances  from  Guadaloupe  would  turn  to  the  ship,  distant  not  four 
Ot  be  respected,  and  that  ships  of  miles.  Ail  the  witnesses  proved 
rar  were  stationed  round  the  island,  several  ot  the  boat's  crew  much  in- 
)  enforce  this  proclamation.  toxicated,  particularly  the  deceased. 

The  officers  of  the  frigates  Chesa-  who  was  described  as  staggering  oil 
ieake  (commodore  Truxton),  Con-  the  quay  before  he  entered  the  boat, 
tellation,  and  Adams,  received  or-  The  deceased  had  taken  possession 
ers,  on  the  20th  of  January,  to  of  an  oar,  which  he  was  unable  to 
epair  to  Washington,  to  hold  them-  manage,  and  impeded  the  stroke  of 
elves  in  readiness  to  sail  upon  an  the  rest,  so  that  the  boat  could  make 
expedition,  it  is  supposed  for  the  little  way.  Thelieutenantsentan- 
dediterranean.  other  man  to  take  his  oar,  who  re- 

16.  On  Saturday  morning,  at  Win-  turned,  saying,  Fagan  would  not 
tester,  before  Mr. justice  Le  Blanc,  permit  him  to  have  it ;  the  lieu- 
vas  tried  a  cause,  which  had  ex-  tenant  sent  him  forward  again,  with 
cited  much  attention,  that  of  lieu-  orders  to  take  the  oar,  and  called 
enant  Lutwidge,  of  his  majesty's  to  Fagan  to  give  it  to  the  other. 
?hip  Resistance,  charged  by  the  This  order  being  repeated,  and  not 
coroner's  inquest  at  Gosport,  with  obeyed,  but  the  unhappy  man  still 
f . .  '  P^f- 
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persisting  that  he  was  fully  compe¬ 
tent,  and  would  retain  his  oar,  the 
lieutenant  stept  forward  with  the 
iilier  of  the  boat,  on  which  his  hand 
was  then  placed,  and  struck  on  the 
arm,  first  the  man  who  being  com¬ 
manded  to  take  the  oar  had  not,  and 
then /Fagan,  first  on  his  arm,  and 
repeating  the  blow  a  second  time, 
it  fell  on  his  head.  After  some 
farther  struggle,  the  oar  was  taken 
from  him,  and  he  lay  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  Fie  was  taken  on  board, 
and  died  the  next  morning. 

The  surgeon  of  Haslar  Hospital, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  was  then  called,  to 
prove  the  blow  the  cause  of  the 
death,  but  knowing  not  whose  body 
he  had  examined,  the  judge  thought 
'  he  could  not  receive  the  evidence. 
Here  it  was  expected  that  the  (rial 
would  close  ;  but  the  prisoner  and 
his  counsel  anxious  that,  after  the 
verdict  given  before  the  coroner, 
the  subject  should  be  fully  investi¬ 
gated,  admitted  the  body  examined 
to  be  that  of  Fagan.  The  judge  yet 
doubting  how  far  he  ought  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  admission  from  a  prisoner 
on  trial  for  his  life,  the  prisoner's 
counsel  named  a  witness,  whom 
they  had  brought,  who  could  prove 
the  body  of  Fagan  to  have  been 
carried  to  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Neale,  surgeon’s  mate  of  the 
Resistance,  was  then  called,  who 
proved,  that  he  attended  the  body 
to  the  hospital,  and  delivered  it  at 
the  dead-cell,  on  the  7  th  in  the 
evening.  He  was  not  called  to  the 
deceased  until  the  morning,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  render  him  any 
assistance.  He  reproved  the  sailors 
near  Fagan  for  not  calling  him 
sooner,  who  said,  they  thought  him 
only  drunk,  and  were  therefore  un¬ 
willing  to  complain;  from  .  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  body,  and  the  re¬ 
port  of  his  comrades,  witness  thought 
he  had  died  of  suffocation  or  apo¬ 
plexy  from  drunkenness. 


Mr.  Stevenson  was  again  callc 
who  stated,  that  from  the  appes 
ance  of  the  body,  particularly  abc 
the  face  and  breast,  he  had  at  fij 
formed  the  same  conclusion  ;  b 
being  desired,  two  days  after,  mo 
minutely  to  examine,  he  direct* 
a  barber  to  shave  the  head,  wJ 
discovered  no  injury.  The  witnes 
however,  on  feeling  the  head  in  d 
terent  parts,  observed  a  small  t 
mour,  which  he  could  cover  wi 
his  finger.  This  yielding  to  pre 
sure,  he  opened  it  with  the  scalpe 
and  on  removing  the  skin,  a  fra 
ture,  which  he  described,  with 
depression  of  the  bone  on  the  brail 
appeared,  which  he  thought  th 
cause  of  his  death.  Of  the  cam 
he  could  kndw  nothing ;  a  blow, 
fall,  or  any  violence,  might  produc 
it.  Of  the  degree  of  violence  n< 
cessary,  he  could  form  no  judgmen 
the  external  mark  of  violence  ws 
so  trifling.  On  his  cross-examine 
tion,  he  proved,  that  lieutenar 
Lutwidge  attended  the  whole  da 
on  which  the  inquest  sat,  seeming! 
anxious  that  the  business  should  b 
fully  investigated. 

The  prisoner  then  delivered  in 
defence,  which  stated  the  facts,  no 
materially  differing  from  the  evi 
dence,  adding  others,  which  wer 
afterwards  proved,  and  arguing 
from  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  tha 
he  had  intended  nothing  more  that 
to  compel  a  drunken  man  to  yieh 
his  place  to  another,  who  could  dis 
charge  that  duty  which  the  decease* 
was  utterly  unable  to  perform.  Thi 
defence  produced  a  very  strong 
sensation  in  the  court. 

Mr.  Sherwood,  the  officer  or 
watch  in  the  ship  when  the  launcf 
returned,  was  then  called.  He 
proved  that  the  lieutenant  first  quit¬ 
ted  the  boat  to  deliver  a  letter  or 
service  to  the  commanding  officej 
on  board  ;  that  when  the  other  offi¬ 
cers  had  likewise  left  the  boat,  he 
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was  told  by  the  sailors,  that  there  to  attend  the  coroner,  and  went  ont 
was  a  drunken  man  in  the  boat,  shore  with  the  witnesses.  The  cap- 
unable  to  get  up  the  side  of  the  ship,  tain  did  not  attend  the  inquest ;  but 
Fagan  was  then  hoisted  in,  and  he  saw  lieutenant  Lutwidge  in  the 
committed  to  the  care  of  his  mess-  hospital,  walking  before  the  door, 
mates,  no  suggestion  being  made  to  when  the  jury  were  sitting, 
him  that  he  had  even  received  a  Captain  Digby  gave  lieutenant 
blow.  .  ^  .  Lutwidge  the  highest  character — he 

Captain  Digby  said,  that  on  the  had  hourly  opportunities  of  observ- 
7th  he  returned  on  board,  while  ing  his  conduct  to, the  men.  He 
lieutenant  Lutwidge  was  again  em-  was  humane  and  beloved.  He  had 
ployed  on  shore ;  that  hearing  a  man  generally  chosen  him  for  detached 
was  suddenly  dead,  he  went  to  the  service  in  preference  to  others.  The 
body,  and,  while  many  of  the  crew  captain  had,  on  the  6th,  when  the 
were  standing  round,  he  sent  for  accident  happened,  been  himself  on 
the  surgeon's  mate  to  inspect  the  shore,  and  had  delivered  to  lieu- 
body  and  report.  He  came,  and  tenant  Lutwidge  a  letter  indorsed 
afterwards  reported  that  he  died  "  on  service/'  which  it  was  his  duty 
of,  suffocation,  or  apoplexy  from  to  deliver,  without  delay,  to  the  first 
drunkenness.  Captain  Digby  or-  lieutenant  on  board.  The  ship  was 
dered  the  body  to  be  sent  to  the  preparing  for  service  in  haste,  being 
hospital.  Qn  the  next  day,  a  marine  under  orders  for  the  West  Indies, 
being  executed  in  the  fleet  for  mu-  Lieutenant  Park,  of  Haslar  Hos- 
tiny,  the  crew  were  assembled  to  pital,  proved  that  lieutenant  Lut- 
hear  the  articles  of  war  read.  When  widge  attended  the  whole  day  at  th$ 
the  article  which  requires  them,  if  hospital. — He  applied  to  witness  to 
ill-used  by  any  officer,  quietly  to  make  procure  admittance  for  the  wit- 
known  their  complaints  to  the  com-  nesses,  and  appeared  anxious  to  pro- 
tnander  was  read,  captain  Digby  mote  the  inquiry, 
enlarged  upon  this  subject  to  the  Henry  Warren,  a  seamen,  proved 
-rew,  assuring  them  that  he  would  more  distinctly  than  some  of  the 
most  readily  listen  to  any  com-  other  witnesses  the  repeated  orders 
plaint,  and  redress  it — that  while  to  quit  the  oar,  and  the  obstinate 
:hey  were  obedient  to  the  command  refusal  of  the  deceased — that  after 
their  officers,  he  would  take  care  the  blows  struck  he  remained,  on 
hey  were  well  used.  No  com-  the  seat  and  struggled  to  retain  his 
)laint  was  made.  The  first  sugges-  oar, — that  neither  himself  nor  any 
ion  of  a  blow  he  heard  was  from  other,  as  he  believed,  apprehended 
ieutenant  Lutwidge  himself,  who,  the  deceased,  hurt,  or  he  should 
the  Saturday,  complained  to  him  have  called  the  surgeon.  He  spoke 
)f  reports  which  prevailed  on  shore,  likewise  to  the  humane  conduct  of 
hat  a  blow  he  had  given  was  the  the  prisoner,  and  the  sense  of  his 
:ause  of  Fagan's  death,  and  re-  conduct  entertained  by  the  Whole 
juested  the  captain  to  direct  en-  crew. 

juiries  to  be  made.  Captain  Digby  Sir  Thomas  Williams,  wIk)  com¬ 
piled  the  surgeon  and  surgeon's  manded  the  Endymion,  and  under 
nate,  who  concurred  in  thinking  whom  the  prisoner  Lieutenant 
he  thing  impossible.  On  a  message  Lutwidge  served  from  December 
rom  the  coroner  on  Sunday,  lieu-  1797,  to' July  1 800,  said  they  were 
enant  Lutwidge  requested  leave  in  active  service  the  whole  time- 

very 
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very  competent  to  speak  to  his  tem¬ 
per  and  disposition,  of  which  he 
spake  in  the  highest  terms.  He 
never  had  occasion  to  leprovc  him 
but  once,  and  that  was  from  being 
more  mild  and  indulgent  than  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  admit. 
He  added,  that  having  taken  a  va¬ 
luable  prize,  he  had  selected  lieute¬ 
nant  Lutwidge  to  entrust  him  with 
the  command,  and  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  conduct. 

Lieutenant  Austin,  who  served 
with  him  in  the  Endymion,  spoke  of 
him  in  similar  terms--— he  had  daily 
opportunities  of  observing  him; 
he  was  of  an  excellent  dispositon ; 
humane  and  kind  to  the  men,  and 
universally  beloved. 

Captain  Bartleman,  of  the  ma¬ 
rines,  also  of  the  Endymoin,  joined 
in  the  same  testimony--— Lieutenant 
Lutwidge  was  much  in  his  view; 
he  had  frequently  seen  him  under 
circumstances  sufficient  to  irritate, 
but  he  had  always  shewn  an  excel¬ 
lent  temper.  Constantly  upon  ac¬ 
tive  service,  he  ever  observed  him. 
humane,  and  he  was  universally  be¬ 
loved  by  every  man  and  boy  in 
the  ship. 

'  Lieutenant  M'Killup,  first  lieutc- 
of  the  Resistance,  who  lived  with 
lieutenant  Lutwidge,  gave  him  a 
similar  character — mild  and  good 

tempered,  as  an  officer  and  gentle¬ 
man  on  every  occasion. 

Here  the  judge  asked  the  jury 
if  they  thought  any  thing  could  be 
added  to  this  head  of  evidence  ;  he 
should  be  unwilling  to  stop  the  de¬ 
fendant's  counsel,  unless  the  jury 
were  satisfied.  The  jury  all  de? 
daring  themselves  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied,  the  counsel  then  said,  they 
should  abstain  from  calling  the  other 
officers  of  the  Resistance,  or  two  of 
the  crew,  who  were  deputed  to 
speak  the  unanimous  sense  oi  the 
whole  ship’s  company,  but  begged 
Lave  to  call  one  witness  to  a  period. 
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to  which  the  other  witnesses  coul 
not  speak. 

Admiral  Dacres  then  proved  tha 
the  prisoner  was  in  his  ship  twj 
years  and  nine  months  before  hi 
went  to  the  Endymion.  His  teip 
per  was  such  that  he  should  as  sooi 
have  suspected  such  an  aedden 
would  happen  to  himself  as  Mr 
Lutwidge.  ec  I  always  (he  said 
felt  a  peculiar  regard  for  him  fron 
his  good  conduct,  and  have  sinc< 
retained  a  sincere  friendship  fo 
him,  and  received  him  with  plea¬ 
sure  into  my  family.” 

What  did  equal  honour  to  th< 
prisoner  and  the  witnesses,  thes( 
gallant  men  were  so  agitated  ii 
delivering  their  testimony,  that  se¬ 
veral  of  them  found  it  difficult  t< 
articulate.  They  appeared  to  speal 
from  the  heart;  .  • 

The  jury,  without  hesitation,  ac 
quilted  the  prisoner  ol  murder  ;  bul 
found  him  guilty  of  manslaughter 
after  some  little  deliberation.  Whet 
the  jury  said  guilty  ol  manslaughter 
an  involuntary  expression  ot  disap 
probation  escaped  from  many  o 
the  audience,  not  sufficiently  reflect¬ 
ing,  that  the  use  of  an  improper  in¬ 
strument  of  correction  rendered  £ 
verdict  wholly  acquitting  him  im 
possible. 

The  learned  judge,  in  his  charge 
had  distinctly  stated  to  the  jury 
that  to  constitute  the  crime  of  njur 
der,  the  circumstances  must  be  sucl 
as  to  indicate  a  malignant  disposition 
He  said,  that  every  person  in  au¬ 
thority,  master,  officer,  or  father 
when  he  is  disobeyed  by  those  un 
der  his  command,  has  a  right,  whicl 
the  law  allows  ancj  tbe  s^ate  0 
society  requires,  to  employ  som< 
degree  of  force  to  compel  obedience 
but  the  means  employed  must  no 
be  likely  to  cause  death.  If  such  ai 
instrument  bp  used  in  the  c 
the  moment,  without  time  to  define 
rate,  or  make  choice  of  another,  an< 
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satli  ensues,  the  person  must  an - 
ver  for  the  consequences.  He  will 
it,  in  such  a  case,  be  guilty  of  mur- 
if,  but  of  homicide,  to  which  the 
w  has  annexed  an  appropriate  pu- 
shment.  In  passing  sentence, 
erefore,  the  learned  judge  told  the 
isoner  that  the  jury  had,  under  the 
rcumstances  of  this  case,  found  him 
liltyof  manslaughter,  because  when 
?alh  ensued  from  sudden  provoca- 
>n,  but  which  is  not  sufficient  to  j  us- 
y  the  act,  the  law  requires  a  satis- 
:tion.  He  therefore  adjudged  him 
suffer  three  months  iinprison- 
ent,  and  pay-s.  fine  of  100/. 

29.  Mr.  Moore,  assistant  secretary 
marquis  Cornwallis,  arrived  this 
filing  at  9  o’clock,  with  the  De- 
itive  Treaty  of  Peace  ;  which  was 
jned  at  Amiens,  at  4  in  the  after- 
on  of  the  27th  insL  by  the  pleni- 
'tentiary  of  his  majesty,  and  by 
-rtipotentiaries  of  France,  Spain, 
d  the  Batavian  republic. 

APRIL. 

3.  Arrived  a  mail  from  Jamaica, 
th  the  happy  intelligence  of  the 
ivral  there  of  nearly  two  hundred 
•rchagt  vessels.  So  long  a  list  of 
ivals,  at  one  colony,  and  nearly 
the  same  time,  rarely  occurs  du~ 
g  peace.  The  St  George,  Spencer, 
vverful,  and  Warrior  men  of  war, 
ived  at  Jamaica  11th  February 
ui  Gibraltar.— —It  is  with  great 
:asure  we  are  enabled  to  state 
•t  the  officers  and  seamen  belong- 
>  our  fleet  on  the  Jamaica  sta- 
n>  are  uncommonly  healthy. ~ 
letter  from  an  officer  on  board 
:  Ganges,  of? 4  guns,  dated  Port 
yal,  the  1 6th  of  February,  ob- 
ves,  that,  up  to  that  period,  the 
P  had  not  lost  a  single  man  since 
squadron  arrived  at  Jamaica, 
■■he  latter  end  of  November. 

K  0n  Monday  last  the  Assist- 

:.e*  50  g^ns,  and  330  men,  capt. 
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Lee,  ran  on  shore  between  Dunkirk 
and  Gravelines,  and,  after  beatin^ 
over  the  banks  was  entirely  lost? 
The  captain,  officers  and  crew 
were  saved  by  a  Flemish  pilot  boat, 
which  went  to  their  assitance,  and 
with  much  difficulty  and  hazard 
landed  them  at  Dunkirk,  where  a 
vessel  was  hired  to  bring  them  to 
England.  They  arrived  on  Thursday 
night  in  the  Downs,  and  are  now  ou 
board  the  Brilliant  frigate,and  Galgo 
sloop,  to  proceed  to  Sheerness. 

8.  The  flour  mills  of  Messrs. 
Metcalf  and  Co.  at  Bromley,  near 
Bow,  in  Middlesex,  were  this  day 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  Are  is 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  accident,  but  how,  we  believe, 
has  not  been  yet  ascertained.  So 
early  as  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  flames  burst  with  such  violence 
through  the  vent  holes  for  admitting 
the  air  to  the  grain,  as  to  be  visible 
at  a  considerable  distance. 

Every  means  that  the  place  af¬ 
forded  were  promptly  exerted  in 
attempting  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
Mr.  Metcalf  *s  engine  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  all  crowded  to 
the  spot.  The  fire  had,  however,  got 
too  much  head  to  be  subdued  by 
any  possible  exertion.  Part  after 
paii  fell  in,  until  nothing  at  length 
remained  of  these  complete  and  ex¬ 
cellent  premises  except,  the  bare 
shell.-* — Of  a  very  large  stock  of 
grain  and  flour  which  they  con¬ 
tained,  scarcely  any  has'  been 
saved ;  it  was  either  totally  con¬ 
sumed,  or  so  damaged  as  to  be  unfit 
for  any  use.  The  fury  of  the  flames 
£tnd  the  force  of  the  floors  as  they 
fell  in,  carried  some  of  if  into  the 
river  Lea:  what  remained  within 
the  walls,  presented  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  black  smoking  dung¬ 
hill,  mixed  with  the  ashes  arid  cin¬ 
ders  of  the  timber.  Without  takin 
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into  account  the  great  quantity  of 
stock  that  has  been  destroyed,  the 
loss  is  very  considerable,  as  the  pre¬ 
mises  were  new, and  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  state.  The  greatest  apprehen¬ 
sions,  were  entertained  for  the  safety 
of  the  adjoining  houses,  b  ortunately 
the  strength  and  thickness  of  the 
walls  prevented  the  fire  from  ex¬ 
tending  to  them,  and  they  escaped 
without  damage.  No  lives  were  lost, 
nor  have  we  heard  ol  any  peisonal 
injury.  While  we  sincerely  regret 
so  serious  an  evil,  we  teel  pleasure 
in  stating  that  this  is  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  it.  A  report  generally  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
that  three  flour  mills,  near  Bow, 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  a  mob  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night.  This  being  repiesent- 
ed  to  the  secretary  ol  state,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  could  hardly  leave  a  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  it,  the  military  were  or¬ 
dered  out;  but  on  SirRichard  Ford, 
and  some  of  the  magisti  ales  ol  the 
•Police-office  proceeding  to  the  spot, 
it  appeared  tnat  the  nulls  had  been 
burnt  down  entirely  by  accident, 
and  that  not  the  smallest  disturbance 
whatever  had  taken  place  ;  as  the 
.magistrates  were  returning,  they 
met  a  large  party  ol  the  hoise^and 
foot-guards  going  towards  bow, 
whom  they  dismissed,  with  an  as¬ 
surance  that  their  aid  was  not 
'wanted,  every  thing  being  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  tranquillity. 

10.  The  Raven  sloop  of  war  is 
arrived  at  Portsmouth  from  Jamaica. 
By  her  we  have  received  Kingston 
papers  to  the  2Uth  of  February. 
On  the  18th  of  that  month  the  fri¬ 
gate  La  Cornel ie,  captain  Vilremar. 
drin,  arrived  at  Port  Royal  with 
: dispatches  from  Cape  Francois.  The 
French  army  under  genera!  Leclerc 
had  possessed  itself  ol  all  the  seaports 
of  St.  Domingo,  but  there  was  little 
hope  of  a  speedy  termination  oi  the 
warfare  with  the  blacks. 


17.  In  the  Sheriffs  Court  an  a 
tion  was  brought  as  a  writ  of  ei 
quiry  to  assess  damages  wln< 
the  plaintiff  claimed  lor  the  sedu 
tion  of  her  daughter  by  the  defen 
ant.  The  plaintiff;  Mrs.  Theodos 
Barriff,  was  widow  of  an  offic' 
who  had  eminently  distinguish* 
himself  in  the  American  w  ar,  ai 
the  daughter  oi  an  American  loyali 
At  the  end  oi  that  war,  they  car 
over  to  this  country,  and  resided 
the  neighbourhood  of  Blackheat 
and  lived  there  for  several  years 
a  genteel  style,  on  an  annuity,  1 
their  joint  lives,  ol  4-OOk  Mr.  B« 
riff  died  about  six*  years  ago,  les 
ing  a  wife  and  a  daughter,  th 
eleven  years  old.  This  young  la 
was  extremely  well  educated,  a 
possessed  of  uncommon  beauty  a 
accomplishments.  About  two  ye; 
and  half  ago,  she  accompanied  1 
mother  to  Ascot  Heath  races,  vvfei 
the  defendant,  Mr.  Hollamby,  v 
introduced  to  them  at  the  house 
an  acquaintance,  where  they  resit! 
during  their  excursion.  rI  he  defei 
ant  paid  very  particular  attention 
Miss  Barriff ;  and  expressed  a  w 
to  be  united  to  her  in  marriage.  . 
afterwards  visited  her  at  her  n 
tlier’s  house,  and  made  propos 
in  form;  to  which  the  mother,  v 
found  his  connections  respectal 
and  his  prospects  flattering,  g: 
her  consent.  The  courtship  c 
tinned  until  last  summer,  when 
day  for  the  celebration  of  the  n 
tials  was  fixed  upon.  .  There  be 
no  suspicion  of  any  dishonoura 
intention  on  the  part  of  the 
fend  ant  ,  it  was  not  thought  ne< 
sary  to  impose  any  restraint  as 
the  intercourse  between  him  : 
the  young  lady  to  whom  he  wa 
spoil  to  be  united.  They  vv 
about  to  different  places  of  pu 
amusement,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  with  their  friends. 


.ily  last  lie  invited  Miss  BarrifF  afterwards  came  near  her  mother's 
nd  her  mother  to  accompany  him  house;  but  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
'lth  *  P*rty  .t0  Vauxhall ;  Mrs.  young  lady  of  fortune  in  London, 
arnff,  being  indisposed;  declined  Mrs.  BarrifF  waited  on  the  father  of 
:>mg,  but  her  daughter  went.  The  this  lady,  and  acquainted  him  with 
imamder  of  tne  case  was  stated  the  dishonourable  conduct  of  the  de* 
{  Mlss  ^arrih  herself;  who  twice  fendant.  In  consequence  of  which 
mted  While  she  told  her  story,  he  forbad  his  visits  to  his  daughter* 
ie  said.  she  accompanied  the  de-  The  plaintiff  then -brought  her  ac- 
ndant  m  a  coach  to  Westminster  tion.  The  jury  gave  her  a  verdict 
iage,  from  which  they  proceeded  With  1000/.  damages* 
a  boat  to  Vauxhallj  where  they  met  Dooming  street,  April  2 1 .  This 
s  party,  none  of  whom  she  knew,  morning  the  Hon.  Henry  Pierre- 
bout  eleven  o’clock  they  supped  point,  dispatched  by  Anthony  Merry* 
a  box.  fhe  derefidant  pressed  esq.  his  majesty's  minister  pleni- 
;r  much  to  dribk  wine.  Several  potentiary  to  the  French  republic, 
the  company,  consisting  of  ladies  arrived  with  the  ratification  by 
id  gentlemen,  became  elevated,  the  first  consul  of  the  French  re¬ 
drank  her  health  as  Mrs.  Hoi-  public,  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
nby ;  her  own  spirits  were  raised,  signed  the  27th  of  last  month; 
d  she  was  persuaded  to  drink  a  which  was  exchanged  with  Mr. 
iss  of  Champaigne.  Shortly  after  Merry  against  that  of  his  Majesty 
e  was  indisposed,  and  wishing  on  the  18th  instant,  at  Paris,  by  the 
retire,  the  defendant  handed  her  plenipotentiary  of  the  French  re- 
o  a  carriage,  and  ordered  the  public. 

ichman  to  drive  to  Blackheath.-—  2l.  At  the  Westminster  sessions 
e  grew  worse,  and  became  totally  William  Webb  was  indicted  for 
ensible.  When  she  recovered,  she  assaulting  Charles  Betterton,  of  Co- 
rceived  herself  in  a  bed  chamber  vent-garden  theatre,  by  throwing 
tn  the  defendant  near  her.  Siie  a  glass  bottle  from  the  two-shilling 
ts  conscious  of  her  situation,  and  gallery  of  Co  vent-garden  theatre,  on 
:  outrage  she  had  sustained  !  She  the  night  of  the  25th  of  December 
ooned,and  was  along  time  before  last. 

:  recovered.  The  defendant  en-  Mr.  Sylvester  opened  the,  base 
ivoured  to  appease  her  ;  but  she  for  the  prosecution  in  an  able  speech. 
Is*e  i  011  going  home.  He  said,  He  said,  the  managers  of  the  theatre 
•could  not  go  till  morning,  that  had  instituted  the  prosecution  with 
mother  would  not  expect  her,  no.  vindictive  spirit  against  the  pri- 
i  that  the  marriage  would  take  soner,  the  effect  of  whose  contrition 
ceon  the  day  appointed.  Shecon-  for  the  act  they  did  not  desire  to 
ted  to  remain,  on  condition  that  diminish  with  the  court,  but  merely 
quitted  the  room.  Fie  did  so,  in  justice  to  the  public,  that  it  may 
she  threw  herself  on  the  bed  be  known  to  those  who  frequent  the 
i  state  of  distraction  and  despair,  theatres,  that  offences  of  this  nature 
e  next  morning  she  returned  to  should  not  be  committed  with  impu- 
mother,  and  related  all  that  had  nity  ;  and  that  offenders  disposed  to 
sc  .  It  appeared  the  house  she  commit  such  outrages,  may  have 
been  in  had  been  hired  and  fur-  reason  to  dread  the  utmost  severity 
led  by  the  defendant.  He  never  of  justice,  though  possibly  that  justice 
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may,  from  peculiar  circumstances, 
be  mitigated  with  respect  to  the  pri¬ 
soner  now  before  the  court. 

Stone,  a  serjeant  in  the  guards, 
saw  the  prisoner  on  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  December,  in  the  two 
shilling*  gallery,  Covent-Garden. 
The  prisoner  was  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
toxication,  flourishing  a  bottle  round 
bis  head ;  he  laid  down  the  bottle 
on  the  remonstrance  of  the  witness ; 
he  seemed  to  have  no  intention  of 
doing  mischief.  Shortly  after,  the 
witness  saw  the  bottle  fall  on  the 
stage,  after  striking  Mr.  Betterton; 
and  he  immediately  seized  the  pri¬ 
soner. 

Mr.  Betterton  was  performing  the 
part  of  Tressel  in  Richard  the  Third, 
and  in  the  act  of  taking  leave  of  King 
Henry,  when  the  bottle  struck  him 
with  such  violence,  as  to  shatter  the 
loop  of  his  hat,  which  was  very 


he  lodged  gave  him  an  excelle 
character. 

The  court  felt  much  difficulty 
mitigating  the  punishment  of  an  ai 
the  consequences  of  which  mig 
have  been  so  lamentable.  T 
chairman  wished  to  impress  strong 
on  the  prisoner,  that,  instead 
being  now  on  his  trial  for  an  assau 
he  might,  for  any  thing  that  he  cot 
conjecture  as  to  the  direction  of  t 
bottle  after  it  left  his  hand,  haveh 
to  answer  for  murder.  The  p 
soner  was  sentenced  to  three  mon 
imprisonment. 

Downing-street,  April  26.  1  ^ 

night  one  of  the  king's  messengc 


dispatched  by  Anthony  Merry,  e 
his  majesty's  minister  plenipot 


strong. 


Mr.  Murray,  who  performed  the 
part  of  King  Henry,  was  in  court, 
but  was  not  called. 

Mr.  Knowles,  for  the  prisoner,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  court  in  mitigation  of  the 
offence,  which  was  free  from  any 
criminal  intention,  and  proceeded 
from  accidental  intoxication,  the 
young  man  having  that  day  termi¬ 
nated  his  apprenticeship  ;  he  was  in 
general  a  young  man  of  sober,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  correct  habits  ;  and 
his  sorrow  for  the  act  for  which  he 
was  now  before  the  court  was  great 
and  sincere. 

The  prisoner  was  ot  decent,  mo¬ 
dest-looking  young  man,  of  about 
two  and  twenty ;  he  is  by  trade  a 
blacksmith.  A  woman  with  whom 


tiary  to  the  French  republic,  arrh 
with  the  ratifications  by  his  Cath< 
majesty,  and  by  the  Batavian  ( 
vernment,  of  the  definitive  treaty 
peace,  signed  the  27  th  of  last  moi 
which  were  exchanged  with  ] 
Merry  against  those  ot  his  majf 
on  the  23d  instant,  at  Paris,  by 
plenipotentiaries  of  his  Catholic  ; 
jesty  and  of  the  Batavian  republi 

29.  This  day  the  ceremonial 
declaring  peace  took  place  with 
accustomed  solemnity ;  the  oi 
of  the  procession  having  been  ] 
viously  thus  arranged : 

A  party  of  horse-guards  to 
drawn  up  about  the  gate  of 
James's  palace,  where  the  bea 
and  constables,  and  all  the  off 
of  the  city  of  Westminster,  an 
attend  *  at  half  past  ten  o'clocl 
the  forenoon. 

The  officers  of  arms — serjean 
arms  with  their  maces  and  colla; 


*  The  officers  of  Westminster,  with  horse-guards  before  and  behind  them,  sh 
be  ranged  at  the  entrance  of  Pall-Mall,  at  such  a  distance  from  tl je  Palace- *ate 
afford  room  for  that  part  of  the  procession  which  precedes  the  pfflceia  of  aims 
the  Stable-yard,  to  stand  between  the  said  officers  of  Westminster  and  U 
whilst  the  proclamation  is  reading.  By  this  arrangement,  ^ 
will  be  in  its  proper  form  to  move  on  as  soon  as  the  proclaims 

been  read. 
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the  serjeant  tri/mpeter  with  his  mace  to  move  on  to  Temple-bar,  the 
mcl  collar  the  trumpets  —  drum-  gates  of  which  are  shut;  and  the 
najoi  and  di  ums  and  the  knight-  junior  officer  of  arms,  coming  out  of* 
Marshal  and  his  men  assemble  in  the  rank  between  two  trumpeters, 
he  Stable-yaid,  St.  James’s ;  and  preceded  by  two  horse-guards  to 
he  officers  of  arms,  being  habited  clear  the  way,  is  to  ride  up  to  the 
n  their  respective  tabards,  and  gate,  and  after  the  trumpets  have 
tiounled,  a  procession  is  made  from  sounded  thrice,  to  knock  with  a 
hence  to  the  I  alace-ga  Le  in  the  cane.  Being  asked  hy  the  city 


allowing  order : 

Knight-marshal’s  men,  two  and  two, 
Knight  Marshal. 

Drums. 

Drum -major, 

Trumjtei/. 

Serj cant-trumpeter. 
Pursuivants. 

Serjeants  {  Heralds.  ?  Serjeants 
at  Arms.  ^  Kings  of  Arms.  \  at  Arms. 


marshal  from  within,  ft  Who  comes 
there  ?”  he  replies,  “  the  officers  of 
arms,  who  demand  entrance  into  the 
city  to  publish  his  majesty’s  pro¬ 
clamation  of  peace.”  The  gates  be¬ 
ing  opened,  he  is  admitted  alone, 
and  the  gates  are  shut  again.  The 
city  marshal,  preceded  by  his  offi¬ 
cers,  conducts  him  to  the  lord 
Being  come  before  the  gate,  the  mayor,  to  whom  he  shews  his  raa- 
;nior  officer  of  arms  present  (at-  jesty’s  warrant,  which  his  lordship 
mded  on  his  left  hand  by  the  next  having  read,  returns  ;  and  gives  di- 
i  rank)  is  to  read  the  proclamation  rections  to  the  city  marshal  to  open 
oud;  whereupon  the  procession  is  the  gates,  who,  attending  the  officer 
>  move  on  to  Charing-cross,  in  the  of  arms  on  his  return  to  them,  says, 

‘  on  leaving  him,  “  Sir,  the  gates  are, 

opened.”  The  trumpets  and  guards 
being  in  waiting,  conduct  him  to  his 
place  in  the  processiorf,  which  then 
moves  on  into  the  city  (the  officers 
ot  Westminster  filing  off  and  re¬ 
tiring  as  they  come  to  Temple-bar  ;) 


flowing  order  : — 

Horse-guards  to  clear  the  way. 
Readies  ot  Westminster,  two  and  two, 
bareheaded,  with  staves. 
Constables  of  Westminster,  in  like 
manner. 

gh  Constable,  with  his  staff,  on  horse¬ 
back. 


ficers  of  the  HighBailijf  of  Westminster,  and  at  Chancery-lane  end  the  pro- 

cfamation  is  read  a  third  time  ;  then 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
sheriffs,  joining  the  procession  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  officers  of  arms, 
it  is  to  move  on  to  the  end  of  Wood- 
street,  where  the  cross  formerly 
stood  in  Cheapside :  and  the  pro¬ 
clamation  having  been  there  read, 
the  procession  is  continued  to  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  the  prp- 
clamation  is  read  for  the  last  time, 
and  the  procession  returns,  by  the 
way  of  Gracechurch  -street,  through 
Lombard-street, 

.  i  -  -  t--  The  trumpets  are  to  sound  thrice 

ion ,  looking  towards  White-  previous  to,  and  immediately  after, 

’  atter  which  the  procession  is  each  reading, 

(B  3)  Procession 


with  while  wands,  on  horseback. 

Clerk  of  the  High  Bailiff. 

Bigh  Bailiff  and  Deputy  Steward. 
Horse-guards. 

Cnight-mars hat’s  men,  rvyo  and  two. 
Knight  Marshal. 

Drums. 

Drum-major. 

Trumpets. 

Serjeant  Trumpeter. 
Pursuivants. 

g  Serjeants  \ 
a>at  Arms,  j  K'ngs  ot 
» ’  '  (  Arms. 

**  Horse-guards. 

At  Charing-cross,  the  officer  of 
ts  next  in  rank  is  to  read  the  Pro 
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Procession  for  Proclamation  of  Peace 
within  Temple-bar. 
ffi  The  military  bodies  of  the  city. 
Horse-guards 
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and  tvyo. 

Knight  Marshal. 

Drums. 

Drum-major. 

Trumpets, 
Serjeant-trumpeter, 

Pursuivant  at  Arms. 

Serjeants  5  Heralds.  ?  Serjeants 
at  Arms.  \  Kings  of  Arms.  $  at  Arms. 

Four  Constables  together. 

Six  Trumpeters. 

Band  of  Music. 

Two  Marshals  on  horseback. 

Two  Sheriffs  on  horseback. 

Sword  S  ,nd  lMace 
Ecarer  \  an(1  $ 
on  foot. 

A  Porter  in  a  )  Lord  Mayor  |  A  Beadle> 
black  gown.  ^  on  horseback.  ) 

Six  Footmen  in  rich  liveries, 
three  and  three. 

State -coaph  with  six  horses,  with 
ribbands,  he. 

Aldermen  in  seniority  in  their  coaches. 

Carriages  of  the  two  Sheriffs. 

Officers  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  carriages. 
Horse-rguards. 

The  populace  began  to  assemble 
so  early  as  six  o’clock  this  morning, 
in  every  place  that  could  command 
even  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
the  cavalcade;  and,  as  the  town 
was  never  known  to  be  so  full,  the 
crowd  was  immense  ;  one  immove¬ 
able  line  from  Charing-cross  to  the 
Mansion-house.  I  he  tops  of  the 
houses  were  covered  with  numbers 
of  spectators. 

The  heralds,  &c.  were  richly 
drest,  apd  their  horses  gaily  ca¬ 
parisoned  :  their  appearance  re¬ 
called  the  golden  days  of  tilts  and 
tournaments  ;  and  the  recollection 
of  those  days  was  still  heightened 
*<  with  store  of  ladies  in  every  win¬ 
dow,  whose  bright  eyes  (in  the  lan¬ 
guage  oY  Milton)  might  be  said  to 
rain  influence,”  and  to  have  en¬ 
livened  the  slowly -moving  pro¬ 
cession. 


At  one  o’clock  the  Park  anc 
Tower  guns  were  fired. 

.  30.  Yesterday  a  melancholy  ac 
cident  happened  just  as  the  herald 
came  opposite  St.  Mary  le  Strand 
A  stone  railing  runs  round  the  roc 
of  the  church,  adorned  with  ston 
urns  at  equal  distances  ;  and  a  ma 
on  the  outside,  in  the  bow  on  th 
eastern  end,  happened  to  be  lead 
mg  his  hand  upon  the  urn  befor 
him,  as  he  stretched  forward,  it  fe 
off.  New  castle-street,  the  end  <| 
Holywell-street,  and  the  southerj 
side  of  the  Strand,  all  commands 
a  view  of  the  spot ;  and  every  wii 
doyy  being  crowded,  and  the  attei 
tion  being  drawn  to  that  quarte 
several  pf  the  spectators  saw  tl 
stone  in  the  commencement  of  i 
fall,  and  raised  a  loud  shriek.  .  Tl 
church  being  very  high,  this  n< 
lice  excited  an  alarm  before  tl 
stone  reached  the  ground,  and  s 
veral  of  the  people  below  ran  fro 
their  situations ;  but  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  danger,  they  did  n 
know.  Two  young  men  we 
crushed  in  its  fall.  It  came  in  t 
tween  them,  but  rather  more  up 
the  one  than  the  other.  1  he  form 
was  struck  upon  the  head,  a 
killed  upon  the  spot,  and  the  otl 
so  much  wounded  that  he  died 
his  way  to  the  hospital.  The  bod 
were  at  first  carried  into  thechun 
and  a  surgeon  attended  ;  but 
art  was  of  no  avail.  A  young  v 
man  was  also  taken  away  s 
parenlly  rpuch  injured,  and  seve 
others  were  hurt,  but  whether 
flying  splinters  or  the  pressure 
their  .companions,  they  do  not  kne 
The  urn,  which  weighs  about  20( 
struck  in  its  descent  the  corn 

of  the  church,  and  carried  part  c 

away:  but  this  was  the  only  o  sir 
tion  which  it  met  in  its  fall.  An  (j 
cer  of  the  church  went  up  to  as<. 
tain  the  man  whose  hand  was  uj 
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{lie  urn  when  it  tumbled  over.  He 
had  fallen  back,  and  fainted,  upon 
its  giving  way  :  fie  was  taken  into 
custody  :  but  we  do  not  find  that 
anv  blame  is  imputable  to  him.  The 
urn  stood  upon  a  socket ;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  secured  by  a  strong 
iron  spike  running  up  the  centre, 
there  was '  nothing  but  a  wooden 
one,  which  was  entirely  decayed, 
and  consequently  broke  off  with  the 
pressure  of  the  man's  hand,  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  leaning  forward. 
The  stone  bro&te/  a  large  flag  to 
pieces  in  the  area  below,  and  sunk 
nearly  a  foot  into  the  ground.  A 
young  man,  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  an  apprentice  to  a  book¬ 
seller  in  Holborn,  is  dead  of  a  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  skull,  received  on  the 
aboye  melancholy  occasion. 

MAY.  3. 

CLERKEyWELL  SESSIONS. 

The  King  v.  Joseph  Naples. 

.m  This  was  an  indictment  for  steal¬ 
ing  dead  bodies  from  the  Spa-fields 
burial-ground,  of  which  ground  the 
prisoner  was  the  grave-digger  ;  and 
also  for  stealing  the  caps,  pillows, 
shrouds,  nails,  screws,  and  coffin- 
plates  belonging  thereto,  and  the 
coffins  wherein  they  had  been 
buried. 

'Mr.  Const,  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  opened  the  case,  by 
stating  that  the  prisoner’s  offence 
was  one  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  the  public,  the  atrocity  of  which 
demanded  the  most  exemplary  pu¬ 
nishment.  He  alluded  to  the  great 
benefit  derived  by  the  public  from 
fhe  practice  of  dissection,  which  he 
admitted  to  be  the  only  source  from 
which  our  professional  men,  who 
practise  surgery,  could  derive  their 
skill ;  yet,  however  great  such  ad¬ 
vantages  might  be,  nothing  could 


(23) 

excuse  the  prisoner  for  carrying  the 
offence  to  the  unlimited  extent 
which  he  had  done.  He  had  ra¬ 
vaged  the  ground  in  question  in  a 
manner  scarcely  to  be  believed,  and 
which  it  would  be  painful  to  him 
to  describe.  He  had  carried  on 
this  shocking  traffic  merely  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  and  without  a  wish 
of  rendering  the  least  assistance  to 
his  fellow  creatures  by  the  act.  In 
short,  his  conduct-proceeded  from  a 
mind  totally  void  of  feeling,  and 
from  a  heart  bereft  of  all  humanity. 
He  then  entered  fully  into  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  which  were 
confirmed  in  the  clearest  manner 
by  the  witnesses,  and  which  were 
in  substance  as  follow  : — 

W.  Bacon,  one  of  the  Bow-street 
patrole,  said,  that  late  in  the  even- 
ing,  on  the  26th  of  November  last', 
as  he  was  walking  along  Brayne’s- 
rovv.  Spa-fields,  he  saw  a  man  with 
a  large  load  of  a  suspicious  nature 
on  his  shoulder ;  that  he  stopped 
him,  and  desired  him*  to  go  into  a 
public-house  near ;  that  when  the 
man  had  got  up  one  step  of  the 
public-house,  he  threw  down  the 
load,  and  ran  off;  and  they  pur¬ 
sued,  but  without  success.  Upon 
opening  the  load,  which  was  en¬ 
closed  in  a  basket,  they  found  the 
bodies  Of  a  woman  and  a  child  in  a 
sack  ;  that  they  were  taken  to  Bow- 
street,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell, 
with  a  letter  to  the  churchwarden, 
desiring  they  might  be  again  buried. 

George  Windsor  and  Edward 
King  were  next  called.  They  swore 
that,  having  heard  of  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  circumstances,  and  that  the 
bodies  were  lying  in  the  vault  under 
Clerkenwell  church,  they  went 
there,  when  the  former  recognised 
the  body  of  the  woman  to  be  that  of 
his  wife,  and  the  latter  that  of  the 
child  to  be  his  son,  both  which  had 
(B  I)  been. 
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been  buried  bv  them  a  short  time 
before.  They  were  much  agitated 
during  the  delivery  of  their  testi¬ 
mony. 

Harriet  Collins,  the  sister  to  the 
prisoner’s  wife,  a  girl  about  four¬ 
teen  years  old,  swore  that  she  lived 
with  the  prisoner,  when  he  first  took 
the  situation  of  grave  digger  at  the 
ground <in  question,  and  all  the  time 
he  was  there,  which  was  about  two 
years  ;  that  he  began  to  steal  the 
bodies  about  a  month  after  ;  that  he 
then  took  the  bodies  from  two  cof¬ 
fins,  and  brought  them  into  his  house 
(which  house  is  on  the  burial  ground), 
and  afterwards  took  them  to  the  hos¬ 
pital;  one  was  a  girl,  from  whose 
coffin  he  offered  her  the  ribband  that 
was  round  the  shroud,  and  the  other 
was  a  boy  ;  that  the  prisoner,  from 
this  time,  continued  to  take  two  or 
three  bodies  each  day  during  all  the 
winter  season,  and  until  the  time  of 
his  apprehension.  Pie  generally 
took  them  up  in  the  day-time,  and 
concealed  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
grave,  covered  with  mould,  till  dark, 
when  he  took  them  out,  and  carried 
them  away  in  a  basket,  provided  for 
that  purpose  by  the  hospital,  which 
basket  she  sometimes  held  for  him 
during  the  process,  and  at  other 
times  kept  watch  in  the  ground  to 
prevent  detection  ;  that  she  once 
saw  him  cut  off  the  head  of  a  young 
woman,  which  he  took  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  immediately,  and  many  times 
after  saw  him  with  the  heads  of 
persons  who  he  said  had  died  of 
particular  disorders,  and  which  he 
also  took  to  the  hospital ;  that  he 
sometimes  opened  the  coffins,  and 
drew  the  teeth  only,  which  he  did 
with  pincers,  and  which  he  likewise 
took  to  the  hospital,  and  got  a 
guinea,  and  sometimes  more,  for 
each  set ;  that  he  sometimes  took 
the  bodies  to  Bartholomew  Hospi¬ 
tal,  to  which  place  she  frequently 


accompanied  him,  and  at  other  time^ 
to  two  hospitals  in  the  borough  , 
that  he  generally  got  about  twe 
guineas  for  each  body.  She  re^ 
membered  the  two  bodies  beinj 
stopped  on  the  26th  of  November 
that  the  prisoner  had  the  same  da] 
got  the  bodies  of  a  woman  and  £ 
child  ready,  and  at  the  usual  time  ir 
the  evening,  about  six  o’clock,  he 
went  into  the  ground,  and  brough 
out  the  bodies  in  the  basket  in  whirl 
they  were  stopped,  and  she  helc 
open  the  gate  for  him  :  that  he  ther 
put  them  on  the  shoulders  of  another 
man,  named  Joseph  White  (one  o 
his  accomplices),  who  took  then 
away,  and  who  is  the  man  who  wa 
stopped,  and  escaped.  The  basket 
in  w'hich  the  bodies  stopped  wen 
found,  was  produced,  and  sworn  l( 
by  this  witness  to  be  the  same  th( 
prisoner  always  packed  the  bodies  in 
She  stated  some  other  circumstance: 
relative  to  the  nails,  screws,  &c 
and  said,  that  he  usually  took  up  th< 
shrouds  with  the  bodies,  some  o 
which  were  thrown  down  the  privy 
and  others  burnt ;  she  said  the  pri 
soner  threatened  to  murder  her  i 
she  disclosed  anv  thing  of  this  mat 
ter  ;  and  that  she  had  now  been,  in 
duced  to  do  it  from  his  wantor 
cruelty  to  her,  which  had  compellec 
her  to  desert  him,  and  seek  pro 
tection  from  those  concerned  in  the 
prosecution. 

John  Brown  corroborated  the  las' 
witness’s  evidence  in  part,  and  like 
wise  spoke  as  to  the  nails,  screws 
&c.  he  also  said,  that  Naples  once 
sent  him  to  one  George  Atkins,  ar 
undertaker,  to  know  if  he  vvoulr 
buy  some  shrouds,  caps,  pillows,  &c 
saying  they  were  little  worse  foi 
wear ;  but  Atkins  would  not  bu) 
them. 

Mr.  Woolcottj  the  Churchwarden 
of  Clerkenwell,  spoke  generally  or 
the  subject,  and  said,  that  upoi 

opening 
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opening  the  privy  ?  which  is  about 
five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  many  feet 
deep,  it  was  found  quite  full  of 
shrouds. 

Mr.  Jones,  on  behalf  of  the  pri¬ 
soner,  entered  at  some  length  into 
:he  subject,  and  in  a  very  able 
md  appropriate  speech,  but  which 
scarcely  amounted  to  a  defence  $ 
le,  after  passing  the  highest  en- 
:omiums  on  the  counsel,  and  all 
hose  concerned  iig^tl^e  prosecution, 
or  the  fair  and  handsome  manner 
n  which  they  had  conducted  it ; 
aid  the  farts  had  been  so  clearly 
Droved,  that  if  one  circumstance  he 
;houId  mention  would  not  avail,  he 
lad  nothing  else  to  urge  in  favour  of 
he  prisoner  :  he  said,  the  witness 
Harriot  Collins,  on  whose  evidence 
ill  the  prosecutor’s  case  depended, 
mght  not,  he  conceived  (from  her 
’outh,  and  considering  she  might  be 
ictuated  by  pique  and  resentment 
gainst  the  prisoner,  her  brother-in- 
aw),  to  be  relied  upon  to  the  ex- 
ent  she  had  deposed,  if  at  all ;  and 
hat  if  the  jury  should  coincide  with 
iim  in  this,  which  he  trusted  would 
lave  its  weight,  the  other  evidence 
yould  not  warrant  them  in  finding 
he  prisoner  guilty ; — if,  however, 
hey  should  disagree  with  him  in 
his,  and  believe  her  testimony,  he 
uust  trust  to  the  impartiality  of  their 
lecision,  and  doubted  not  it  would 
ta  his  client  justice. 

Mr.  Graham,  who  presided  as 
hairman,  then  summed  up,  and 
aid,  that  unless  the  jury  believed 
he  girl,  whose  testimony  had  been 
hsputed,  to  be  grossly  perjured,  and 
e  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
isbelieve  her  in  any  respect  what- 
ver,  they  must,  he  submitted,  con- 
ict  the  prisoner.  They  accordingly, 
dthout  one  moment’s  hesitation, 
ronounced  him — Guilty . 

Ihe  Chairman,  after  delivering  a 
ery  pathetic  speech  to  the  prisoner. 
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in  which  he  commented  on  the 
heinous  nature  of  his  offence,  said? 
fhat  even  in  uncivilised  nations  they 
respected  the  burial  of  the  dead,  but 
that  he,  although  in  a  civilised  na¬ 
tion,  had  totally  disregarded  it,  vio¬ 
lated  the  laws  of  religion,  and  de¬ 
viated  fr.om  the  course  of  nature 
in  the  most  inhuman  and  unparalleled 
manner.  The  sentence  of  the  court 
was,  that  he  he  imprisoned  in  the  house 
of  correctiQn  two  years, 

Wheq  the  sentence  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  a  murmur  of  discontent 
ran  throughout  the  court,  because  it 
was  not  more  severe,  when  the 
prisoner  asked  the  chairman  if  his 
fate  was  not  hard  enough  ?  Some 
persons  expressed  a  satisfaction  at 
knowing  that  governor  Aris  would 
take  care  of  him.  It  was  with 
difficulty  in  conveying  him  away 
that  the  officers  could  protect  him 
from  the  fury  of  the  populace. 

7.  A  most  fatal  accident  took 
place,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  by 
that  dangerous  practice  of  firing  off 
pistols,  guns,  &c.  on  nights  of  re¬ 
joicing  :  Edward  Thumbwood,  a 
journeyman  to  Mr.  Robinson,  oil 
merchant  and  tin-plate  worker,  in 
Long  Acre,  was  passing  along  King- 
street,  Golden-square,  in  company 
with  a  friend,  when  a  pistol  was 
fired  from  the  door  of  a  tradesman 
in  that  street,  containing  a  wood 
ruler,  about  five  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  length,  and  about  five 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which,  entering  the  middle  of  his 
right  thigh,  perforated  entirely  in, 
so  that  the  end  of  it  could  not  be 
perceived.  He  was  taken  to  St. 
George’s  hospital,  where  he  died. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  the  parties 
who  were  the  cause  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  accident,  were  examined  be¬ 
fore  A.  Graham,  esq.  at  Bow-street, 
when  it  appeared  that  it  had  been 
done  by  the  barrel  of  a  large  pistol, 

fixed 
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fixed  iji  a  piece  of  wood,  to  load 
which  the  ruler  had  been  used  as  a 
ram-rod,  and  left  in  by  negligence 
when  fired  off  by  a  young  man, 
who  himself  admitted  he  believed 
that  to  be  the  fact.  Mr.  Nicholson 
the  house  surgeon  at  St.  George’s 
hospital,  gave  an  account  of  the 
state  the  deceased  was  in  when 
brought  to  that  hospital,  occasioned 
by  the  wound  in  his  thigh,  from 
which  the  ruler  could  not  be  ex¬ 
tracted  until  the  next  day  ;  that  he 
afterwards  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  on  Wednesday  morning,  about 
five  o’clock,  expired.  The  magis¬ 
trate  directed  the  young  man  should 
remain  in  custody,  for  the  verdict 
of  the  coroner’s  jury. 

Nine  human  skeletons  were  lately 
found  at  Little  Silver,  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  by  some  labourers  who  were 
digging  for  stone.  About  three 
years  ago  there  were  several  others 
found  near  the  same  place  ;  it  is 
generally  supposed  they  were  part 
of  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  who  were  routed  by  the 
earl  of  Feversham,  ip  the  year  1 685, 
and  murdered  by  the  scouts  of  col. 
Kirk,  who  were  placed  in  that 
direction  to  intercept  the  fugitives. 

16.  This  afternoon  a  great  part 
of  the  Marshalsea  prison  fell  in  ; 
fortunately  for  its  inhabitants,  no 
lives  were  lost.  This  prison  has 
been  in  a  ruinous  state  for  some 
years. 

17.  This  day,  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  special  verdict  in  the  case 
of  lord  Nelson  v.  lord  St.  Vincent, 
was  argued.  The  cause  of  action 
was  prize  money,  preceding  from  a 
capture  made  by  a  frigate  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  after  lord 
St.  Vincent  had  left  the  tleet  and 
sailed  for  England  ;  the  fleet  was 
actually  under  the  command  of  lord 
Nelson,  when  the  capture  was 
made.  On  the  part  of  lord  N elson, 
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it  was  contended,  that  the  instai 
lord  St.  Vincent  quitted  the  flee 
the  admiral  who  commanded  it  w; 
entitled  to  the  admiral’s  share  < 
prize-money.  On  the  part  of  loi 
St.  Vincent, it  was  replied*  that  thei 
could  be  but  one  commander  in  chi 
of  a  squadron  ;  and  that  till  lord  S 
Vincent  resigned  the  command,  < 
was  superseded,  the  responsibility 
that  situation,  and  the  profits,  b 
longed  to  him,  and  were  not  affectc 
by  his  returning  to  England  fi 
his  health. 

The  judgment  that  the  court  ai 
to  give  in  this  cause  will  be  upo 
the  true  construction  (which  is  di 
puted)  of  certain  words  in  the  pr< 
clamation  regulating  prize-money. 

25-  A  Jamaica  mail  which  arrive 
yesterday,  has  brought  letters,  date 
the  1 2th  of  last  month,  from  Jamaic; 
which  mention  in  substance  that  tl 
French  in  St.  Domingo  have  bee 
defeated  with  great  loss  ;  that  sic! 
ness  had  made  great  ravages  amon 
them  ;  that  they  were  in  want  < 
provisions ;  and  that  unless  reii 
forcements  arrived  quickly,  it  w< 
thought  the  expedition  must,  for  til 
present,  be  abandoned.  A  gentlt 
man,  who  came  home  in  the  packe 
adds,  that  the  Nereid  frigate,  whic 
arrived  at  Jamaica  from  St.  Doming 
before  the  packet  sailed,  brought  a 
account  of  a  great  battle  having  bee 
fought,  in  which  Leclerc  was  d( 
feated.  Sickness  having  much  thir 
ned  the  French  army,  Toussaint  rt 
solved  to  risk  a  general  battle.  Th 
French,  with  their  adherents  to  th 
amount  of  twenty  thousand  (thei 
strength  is  probably  over-rated, 
were  the  assailants.  Toussaint  ha 
taken  an  advantageous  position  o 
the  heights,  and  suffered  the  Frenc 
to  approach  very  near,  when  h 
charged  them  at  all  points  with  sue 
resolution  and  effect,  that,  after 
desperate  resistance  and  dreadfi 
v'  carnage 
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^nage,  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  his  functions  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
id  leave  the  blacks  masters ’of  the  ment.  Mr.  Barlow,  who  was  ap- 
dd.  These  accounts  differ  very  pointed  successor  to  his  lordship,  in 
aterially  from  the  French  telegra-  case  of  death  or  sudden  return,_will, 
no  dispatch.  of  course,  exercise  the  duties  of 

In  addition  to  these  particulars  the  high  office  till  the  appointment 
hich  came  in  letters  from  Fal-  is  settled  at  home.  Mr.  Burroughs, 
outh,  brought  there  by  the  Ches*  the  company’s  advocate  general  in 
;rfield  packet,  with  the  Jamaica  Bengal,  has  arrived  in  England, 
tail,  we  can  state  from  letters  in  having  come  over  land  via  Egypt- 
-ondon,  dated  Jamaica,  April  10,  Orders  have  been  sent  out  to  Bengal, 
diich  we  have  seen,  that  the  ac-  for  the  immediate  reduction  of  the 
aunts  from  St.  Domingo  are  very  marquis  Wellesley’s  body  guard, 
loomy. — Advices  received  at  Ja-  A  letter  from  Bombay,  February 
raica,  dated  Port  au-Prince,  March  the  15th,.  say s— Our  six  Indiamen 
4,  say,  the  blacks  have  burnt  almost  sailed  from  Anjingo,  for  London,  on 
11  the  plantations  that  had  been  the  22d.  ult.  under  convoy  of  the 
pared  after  their  first  retreat,  and  Braave  frigate,  capt.  Alexander,  of 
hat  they  even  attack  the  outposts  of  40  guns.  In  this  fleet  the  company  s 
he  Cape.  The  murder  of  the  whites  ship  Cornwallis,  on  the  Bengal  es- 
:ontinues  wherever  they  are  found,  tablishment,  was  going  home  as  a 
md  many  English  and  Americans  cartel,  with  about  100  Fiench 
iave  been  lately  sacrificed  at  St.  prisoners  on  board  ;  but,  although 
Mark  in  consequence  of  the  blacks  at  anchor  in  Quillon  Roads  with*- 
inding  that  they  would  not  assist  in  all  the  fleet,  the  hrenchmen 
.hem  with  ammunition.  The  French  contrived  to  run  away  with  her 
:roops  have  taken  the  negro  camp  about  the  10th  ult.  and,  although 
La  Crete  a  Pierrot,  where  800  chased  for  two  days  by  the  Braave, 
blacks  fell  into  their  hands.— The  escaped,  steering  for  the  Mauritius, 
southern  part  remained  quiet.  Ri-  She  had  only  one  gun  on  board  for 
gaud  had  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince  signals.  y  . 

with  700  men  of  colour  from  Cuba;  In  the  court  of  King  s  Bench,  Ld- 
but  this  gave  so  much  offence  to  ward O'Brien  Price,  alias  siT  Ed waici 
the  blacks,  who  had  submitted  to  Price  O'Brien,  was  brought  up  to 
the  French,  that  it  was  found  neces-  receive  judgment  for  having  as- 
sarv  to  re-embark  them  all,  to  pre-  saulted  Mr.  King,  a  merchant,  of 
vent  disturbance,  as  they  are  very  Bristol,  and  having  presented  a 
.obnoxious  to  the  blacks.  loaded  pistol  to  his  breast,  a,,  he 

26.  A  dispatch  overland  has  just  had,  on  the  day^  he  was.  biougut 
arrived  from  Bengal,  which  brings  Up  to  offer  any  thing  in  mitigation, 
intelligence,  that  the  province  of  produced  not  only  his  own  affidavit 
Oude  being  taken  into  the  hands  of  that  he  had  been  first  assaulted  by 
the  hon.  company,  marquis  Welles-  the  prosecutor,  but  also  an  affidavit 
ley’s  brother  is  appointed  deputy  ^to  the  same  effect,  of  one  Smith, 
governor,  with  messrs.  Mathew,  who  described  himself  as  now  re- 
Leslie  and  Scton,  under  him.  The  siding  in  Kingsgate-street,  Holborn, 
nabob  is  pensioned.  The  marquis  but  at  that  time  gardener  to  the 
Wellesley  is  expected  to  proceed  to  defendant. 

Europe,  immediately  on  his  return  Mr.  Gibbs,  now,  on  the  part  of 

from  Lucknow,  without  resuming  the  prosecution,  produced  several 

affidavits 
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affidavits,  not  only  denying  all  the 
facts  stated  in  the  defendant’s  affi¬ 
davits,  but  also  stating  that  diligent 
inquiry  had  been  made  in  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  neighbourhood,  whether 
any  person  ot  that  name  had  been 
the  defendant’s  gardener  at  that 
period  ;  and  also  that  inquiries  had 
been  made  at  every  house  in  Kings- 
gate-street,  Holborn,  whether  such 
a  person  lodged  there,  and  that  the 
result  of  those  enquiries'  was,  that 
jio  trace  could  be  found  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  said  Smith. 

Mr.  Gibbs  then  stated  to  {he 
court,  that  those  affidavits  had  ne¬ 
cessarily  raised  such  strong  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  foulest  perjury,  and 
subornation  of  perjury,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  justice  of  the  country  required 
that  the  matter  should  be  fully  in¬ 
vestigated. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  an 
affidavit  was  then  produced  of  one 
Meyers,  a  black  servant,  who  also 
attended  in  court  ;  he  declared  that 
Mr.  Bishop,  the  landlord  of  a  public- 
house  in  Kingsgate-street,  Holborn, 
had  told  him  that  Smith  had  lodged 
there,  but  had  since  gone  to  the 
country  to  get  work  :  the  court  then 
ordered  one  of  their  tip-staffs  to  go 
with  Meyers  to  Mr.  Bishop’s,  to 
find  out  the  truth  of  this  story,  and 
in  the  mean  time  proceeded  to  othey 
business.  The  tip-staff  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  reported  that  he  had  been  at 
the  house,  that  Mr.  Bishop  was  not 
at  home,  but  that  his  wife  positively 
denied  that  any  such  person  eypr 
lodged  there. 

The  court  then  ordered  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  be  remanded  till  next 

•  *  • 

term,  that  there  might  be  time  to 
investigate  this  business  fully  ;  and 
observed,  that  although  perjury,  or 
Subornation  of  perjury,  committed 
since,  could  not  aggravate  the 
punishment  of  the  assault,  still  it 
would  expose  to  the  court  more  fully 
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the  wickedness  and  malignity  o 
mind  which  prompted  the  assault 
and  in  that  point  of  view  was  prope 
tor  them  to  know  before  they  pro 
nounced  judgment. 

Mr.  Erskine  moved  for  a  rule  t( 
shew  cause  why  a  criminal  informa 
tion  should  not  be  granted  against  < 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Turner 
for  challenging  to  fight  a  Mr.  Field¬ 
ing,  one  of  his  parishioners,  who  hac 
been  elected  a  guardian  of  the  poor 
by  the  vestry,  contrary  to  the  wishei 
of  the  said  Mr.  Turner;  the  affidavii 
on  which  the  motion  was  grounded; 
also  stated,  that  the  said  Rev.  Mr, 
Turner  had  violently  assaulted  Mr. 
Fielding,  at  the  vestry  held  in  the 
chancel  of  .  the  church,  and  offered 
to  fight  him  in  the  church  or  any 
where  else ;  and  on  leaving  the 
church,  said  to  him,  “  you  know 
where  I  lodge,  if  you  have  any  thing 
to  say  tq  me  to-morrqyv,  you  may 
find  me.’’ 

The  court  granted  a  rule  to  shew 
cause,  on  account  of  the  challenge 
so  given. 

28.  In  the  high  court  of  admir 
rally,  before  sir  William  Scott,  lord 
Alvanley,  Mr.  justice  Grose,  and  thp 
benph  pf  civilians. 

Mr.  John  Shuttleworth,  master  of 
thq  ship  Hercules,  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  William  Archer,  a  boy 
serving  on  board  the  said  ship,  by 
excessive  chastisement,  on  the  high 
seas,  off  the  coast  of  South  Georgia, 
on  the  3d  of  November  last. 

George  Joseph  Burrell,  a  seaman 
on  board  the  Hercules,  on  a  yoyage 
in  search  of  elephant  oil;,  in  the  South 
Seas,  last  year,  was  present  when 
the  boy  Archer  was  flogged.  Ar¬ 
cher  had  a  complaint  which  render¬ 
ed  him  very  offensive  to  the  crew  ; 
his  intestines  descended  frequently, 
and  their  contents  were  discharged 
in  whatever  situation  he  happened 
to  be.  Complaints  had  been  made 
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o  capt.  Shuttleworth,  and,  in  order 
3  make  the  boy  more  attentive  to 
is  cleanliness,  he  ordered  him  to 
ie  flogged  by  the  second  mate  ;  the 
ioy  had  received  two  dozen  lashes 
rom  the  mate  ;  but  on  the  mate’s 
epresentation  to  capt.Shuttleworth, 
bat  he  only  laughed  at  the  two 
ozen,  the  captain  had  him  tied  on 
he  cap-stern  the  following  morn- 
ng,  and  with  his  own  hand  flogged 
iim  for  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a 
lalf,  resting  at  intervals,  he  was  sure 
he  number  of  lashes  was  more  than 
ive  dozen,  and  he  had  never  known 
nore  than  four  dozen  given  to  a  full 
rrown  man.  The  boy  died  on  the 
ourth  day  after.  —  It  appeared, 
lowever,  that  the  boy  did  not  die  in 
:onsequence  of  these  floggings,  and 
he  captain  was  acquitted. 

A  very  terrible  fire  broke  out  on 
Ikiesday  afternoon,  in  the  town  of 
Bedford,  which  threatened,  in  the 
irst  instance,  to  consume  the  whole 
:own.  It  began  at  a  blacksmith’s 
;hop,  but  from  what  cause  has  not 
been  yet  discovered.  It  has  des¬ 
troyed  seventy -two  houses,  and. 
turned  near  seven  hundred  persons 
adrift,  who  have  lost  their  all.  A 
very  liberal  subscription  has  been 
set  on  foot  for  the  relief  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers. 

JUNE. 

3.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th 
ult.  arrived  at  Cuxhaven,  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  suite,  in  the  Amphion  frigate, 
capt.  Fraser.  His  highness  had 
some  difficulty  in  landing,  owing 
to  the  wind  blowing  strongly  out 
of  the  harbour.  This  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  attention  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  agent,  who  received  his  royal 
highness  on  landing,  and  conducted 
him  to  his  house,  where  the  duke 
did  him  the  honour  to  pass  the  day> 


and  proceeded  in  the  evening  on  bis 
route  to  Hanover  in  perfect  health 
and  spirits. 

The  gazette  of  Saturday  night 
contains  addresses  congratulating 
the  king  on  peace,  from  the  Cities 
of  Bath,  Gloucester,  Coventry, 
Hereford,  Wells,  Winchester;  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Surrey, 
Norfolk,  Somerset,  Devon;  towns 
of  Southampton,  Beverley,  Stirling, 
Ashburton,  Dumferline,  Queen  s- 
ferry,  Torrington,  Banbury,  Scar-., 
borough,  Yarmouth,  Cailmgton, 
Birmingham,  N  e  wcastle-on-T  y  ne, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  Poole,  Liver- 
pool,and  the  protestant dissenting  mi¬ 
nisters  of  London  and  Westminster. 

The  following  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstance  took  place  on  Friday  last, 
at  South  End,  near  Lewisham,  Kent: 
a  girl,  about  ten  years  old,  in  most 
wretched  attire,  applied  to  some 
persons  there  for  relief,  stating,  that 
she  was  almost  perishing  for  want, 
having  that  morning  walked  several 
miles,  to  escape  from  a  gang  of  gyp¬ 
sies,  who  had  taken  her  away  from 
her  friends  at  Plymouth ;  her  story 
exciting  great  curiosity,  she  was 
taken  to  a  gentleman’s  house  in  that 
neighbourhood,  remarkable  for  his 
philanthropic  disposition,  where,  on 
being  particularly  interrogated,  she 
said,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
captain  Kellen,  of  the  marines,  at 
Plymouth;  that  about  seven  months 
ago,  being  sent  a  small  distance  out 
of  the  town,  on  some  business  for  her 
parents,  she  was  met  by  a  gang  of 
gypsies,  consisting  of  five  men  and 
six  women,  who  seized  her,  and 
forcibly  carried  her  away  to  their 
camp,  in.  another  part  ot  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  a  considerable  distance,  hav¬ 
ing  first  stripped  her  of  her  own 
clothes,  and  in  exchange,  dressed 
her  in  some  of  their  rags;  that  in 
this  garb  she  had  travelled  about 
the  country  with  them  ever  since,, 

treated 
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treated  as  the  most  abject  slave  in 
every  respect,  and  her  life  threaten¬ 
ed,  if  she  endeavoured  to  escape,  or 
divulged  her  story.  That,  during 
the  time  she  was  with  them,  they 
entrapped  a  little  boy  about  her 
own  age,  whom  they  also  stripped 
and  carried  with  them,  but  took 
particular  care  he  should  never 
converse  with  her,  treating  him  in 
the  like  savage  manner,  said  that 
they  generally  travelled  by  cross 
roads  and  private  ways,  ever  keep¬ 
ing  a  watchful  eye  that  she  might 
not  escape;  no  opportunity  of  which 
offered  till  Friday  morning  last, 
when,  by  some  accident,  they  were 
obliged  to  send  her  from  their  camp 
to  a  neighbouring  farm  house,  in 
order  to  procure  a  light,  which  she 
took  advantage  of;  and  scrambling 
over  hedges  and  ditches,  as  she  sup¬ 
poses  for  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
reached  South  End,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  hersupport  with 
them  being  always  scanty,  and  of 
the  worst  sort;  which,  added  to 
the  misery  of  sleeping  under  hedges, 
and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  has  given  her  a  .  very 
emaciated  appearance.  Of  the  de¬ 
predations  of  this  banditti,  in  milk¬ 
ing  cows  in  the  night,  stealing 
poultry,  &c.  she  gave  a  very  pro¬ 
bable  account,  and  said,  it  was 
their  intention  to  have  coloured 
her  and  the  boy,  when  the  walnut 
season  approached,  to  make  them 
appear  as  real  gypsies:  by  her  man¬ 
ner  and  behaviour  altogether,  and 
her  being  able  to  read  extremely 
well,  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  her  tale  is  true;  but  to  ascer¬ 
tain  which,  the  gentleman  before 
mentioned  has  written  to  Plymouth ; 
and  as  she  says  she  has  a  grandmo¬ 
ther  residing  somewhere  in  London, 
and  some  relations  at  Taunton,  we 
have  been  thus  particular  in  detail¬ 
ing  her  story,  in  hopes  it  may  (if 
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true)  reach  the  ears  of  soYne  of  hei 
relatives  or  friends,  and  of  those 
of  the  little  boy,  whom  she  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  partner  in  her  suffer¬ 
ings  ;  and  who  probably  may,  by> 
this  means,  be  restored  to- the  bo¬ 
som  of  his  afflicted  parents. 

8.  Yesterday  we  received  New 
York  papers  to  the  24th  of  April, 
The  last  advices  they  contain  from 
St.  Domingo,  are  dated.  Cape  Fran- 
cais,  the  3rd  of  April,  and  they  state 
that  nothing  decisive  had  occurred 
at  that  time.  The  French  army 
was  frustrated  in  its  operations 
by  the  nightly  excursions  of  the 
Blacks.  A  considerable  number  of 
wounded  French'  were  brought  to 
Cape  Francais,  on  the  1st;  among 
them  several  General  Officers.  A 
squadron  from  Brest,  with  7000 
troops,  had  arrived.  Madame  Des- 
salines,  the  GeneraPs  wife,  had 
been  taken  by  the  French.  The 
jewels,  and  other  ornaments  on  her 
person,  were  of  immense  value. 

The  king  has  been  pleased  to  give 
and  grant  unto  the  right  honourable 
Horatio  viscount  and  baron  Nelson 
of  the  Nile,  and  of  Burnham  Thorpe, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  knight  of 
the  most  honourable  military  Order 
of  the  Bath,  and  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue  squadron  of  his  majesty’s  Fleet, 
(also  duke  of  Bronte  in  Sicily,  and 
grand  cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  of  Merit,)  his  royal  li¬ 
cence  and  permission  to  recieve  and 
wear  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the 
crescent,  which  the  grand  signior 
hath  transmitted  to  him:  And  also  to 
command,  that  this  his  majesty’s 
concession  and  declaration,  together 
with  the  relative  documents,  be  re¬ 
gistered  in  his  college  of  arms. 

The  king  has  been  pleased  to 
give  and  grant  unto  major-general 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  knight  of  the  most 
honourable  military  order  of  the 
Bath,  his  royal  licence  and  perrpis^ 
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ion  to  receive  and  wear  the  insig- 
iia  of  the  order  of  the  crescent, 
vhich  the  grand  signior  hath  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him:  and  also  to  com- 
nand, that  this  his  majesty’s  conces- 
ion  and  declaration,  together  with 
he  relative  documents,  be  regis- 
ered  in  his  college  of  arms. 

At  a  court  martial  held  at  the  col- 
ege,  Chelsea,  upon  lieut.  gen.  Harry 
nnes,  of  his  majesty’s  Chatham  di¬ 
vision  of  marines. 

First  day —  Saturday ,  June  5. 

There  were  two  distinct  charges 
exhibited.  The  first  went  to  accuse 
he  general  of  false  musters ;  the 
text  was  for  discharging  serjeant 
Wm,  Penn,  of  the  Chatham  division 
)f  marines,  from  his  majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice,  without  the  previous  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  lords  commissioners  of* 
;he  admiralty,  at  whose  instance  this 
prosecution  was  instituted,  under 
he  imposing  influence  of  what  they 
:onceived  to  be  a  public  duty. 

In  support  of  the  first  charge, 
the  proper  officer  who  held  the 
-'heck  book,  the  adjutantof  the  divi¬ 
sion,  and  officers,  were  called,  who 
proved  that  an  error,  either  wilful 
mr  otherwise,  appeared  upon  the  face 
of  the  muster  books,  and  that  thereby 
some  very  small  sums  of  money  had 
been  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
public,  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  charged.  But  on  the  cross- 
examination  of  these  several  per¬ 
sons,  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
defendant  could  derive  any  advan¬ 
tage  therefrom,  and  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  were  merely  presented  to 
him  proforma ,  as  commanding  offi¬ 
cer,  to  sign  them  in  the  common 
course  and  hurry  of  business ; 
and  that  it  was  usual  and  custo¬ 
mary  for  officers  of  his  rank  and 
station  to  depend  for  the  accuracy 
pf  the  musters  wholly  upon  those 
individuals  whose  more  immediate 
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duty  it  was  to  ascertain  that  they 
were  correct. 

In  support  of  the  second  charge, 
serjeant  Penn  himself  was  called, 
who  stated,  that  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service,  as  mentioned  in 
the  second  charge.  On  his  cross- 
examination  he  said,  it  was  by 
his  own  earnest  wish  he  was  so 
discharged,  having  served  the  king 
twenty-four  years,  wanting  one 
month;  and  that  he  was  desirous 
of  retiming  to  private  life,  and  pur¬ 
suing  the  line  of  business  he  was 
originally  intended  for;  and,  finally, 
that  he  gave  neither  fee  or  reward, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  person 
whatsoever,  much  less  to  general 
Innes,  for  his  discharge. 

The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  being  finished,  the  ge¬ 
neral  addressed  the  court,  requesting 
time  to  be  prepared  with  his  de¬ 
fence. 

Second  day — Tuesday,  June  8. 

At  eleven  o’clock  this  day  the 
court  assembled,  and  the  general, 
from  a  written  paper,  read  his  de¬ 
fence,  the  purport  whereof  was. 
That  he  had  served  his  majesty  as  a 
faithful  officer,  forty-seven  years ; 
that  if,  during  that  long  period,  he 
had  atchieved  nothing  of  magnitude, 
or  of  splendor,  yet  he  had  executed 
every  trust,  and  performed  every 
duty  committed  to  him,  in  all  res¬ 
pects  as  became  a  British  officer. 
He  lamented,  after  such  a  service, 
that  at  his  time  of  life,  he  should  be 
brought  to  a  court  martial,  and  that 
too,  upon  the  accusation  of  so  infa¬ 
mous  and  noted  a  character  as  the 
person  who  lodged  the  information 
against  him,  (he  alluded  to  George 
Jewson)  a  man  who  eloped  from  the 
service  with  eight  hundred  pounds 
of  the  money  of  the  Chatham  divi¬ 
sion  of  marines  in  his  possession, 
with  an  intent  of  going  to  America 
♦  ..  ...  •  with 
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with  it,  when  he  was  prevented  by 
being  apprehended  at  Liverpool 
just  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to 
embark,  tried  for  the  offence,  and 
sentenced  to  receive  eight  hundred 
lashes,  and  be  drummed  out  of  the 
service.  He  received  five  hundred 
and  fifty  lashes  of  his  punishment, 
and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  having 
interposed  as  to  the  remainder,  he, 
the  general,  expressed  a  consent  that 
the  rest,  except  the  ignominious 
part,  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
lie  was  accordingly  drummed  out  of 
Chatham  and  the  three  towns  with  a 
halter  about  his  neck.  “  This  was 
the  man,”  said  the  general,  “  who 
suggested  the  information  against 
me.”  And  as  to  the  first  part  of 
the  charge,  he  denied  all  inten¬ 
tion  of  wronging  the  public  ;  and 
declared,  as  was  stated  by  one  of 
the  witnesses,  that  he  could  not 
derive  the  smallest  advantage  by 
such  conduct.  He  farther  observed 
in  his  defence  to  the  second  charge, 
that  serjeant  William  Penn  was  a 
most  deserving  officer,  had  served 
nearly  twenty-four  years,  was  emi¬ 
nently  serviceable  in  quelling  the 
mutiny  in  the  year  1797,  and  upon 
that  occasion  received  a  reward  of 
sixty  pounds  from  the  gentlemen  at 
Lloyd’s,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
admiralty.  He  concluded  an  ani¬ 
mated  appeal  to  the  court  with 
saying,  that  his  honour,  dearer  than 
his  life,  lay  in  their  hands,  and  he 
felt  confident  in  their  justice  and 
judgment.  He  called  earl  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  to  state  a  conversation  that  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  admiralty  in  October 
last,  between  the  general  and  him, 
respecting  the  discharge  of  Wm. 
Penn,  part  of  which  his  lordship 
only  could  remember  ;  but  he  re¬ 
collected  that  he  approved  of  every 
thing  done  in  behalf  of  any  person 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  to 
quell  mutiny,  and  so  far  generally 
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he  might  have  included,  withou 
being  able  to  say  he  rememberec 
the  name  of  Penn  being  particularlj 
mentioned. 

The  evidence  for  the  defence,  as  wel 
as  for  the  prosecution,  being  closed 
the  Court  was  cleared,  that  the  mem 
bers  might  determine  on  their  ver- 
diet.  The  sentence,  though  agreec 
upon,  cannot  be  as  yet  known.  Ii 
must  first  be  sent  to  the  admiralty 
and  afterwards  transmitted  to  the 
sovereign  for  his  sanction. 

10.  The  navy  and  army  estimate.' 
were  moved  last  night  in  the  house 
of  commons.  Seventy  thousand  sea 
men  and  marines  were  voted  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year;  but  this,  Mr 
Addington  said,  was  far  beyond  the 
peace  establishment,  which  proba¬ 
bly  would  not  amount  to  more  thar 
thirty  thousand. 

The  present  high  number  must  una¬ 
voidably  continue  in  consequence  o 
so  many  ships  of  war  being  in  dis¬ 
tant  stations  abroad.  The  army  es¬ 
timates  voted,  however,  seem  to  ap¬ 
proach  very  near  to  the  actua! 
peace  establishment,  and  probably 
they  will  no  further  vary  hereaftei 
than  in  certain  regulations  and  smal 
reductions  which  now  cannot  be 
made.  The  number  of  men  voted, 
is  of  cavalry  14,000,  comprehen¬ 
ding  thirty  regiments;  of  infantr) 
nearly  50,000,  comprehending  se¬ 
venty  regiments,  besides  the  guards 
making  a  total  of  about  70,OOC 
men,  at  an  expence  of  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  annually.  The  duke 
of  York,  is  to  continue  commandei 
in  chief,  with  three  lieutenant  and 
four  major-generals  under  him ; 
besides  one  lieutenant-general  foi 
Scotland,  and  one  for  Ireland.  Thi: 
establishment  of  the  regulars  of  the 
army  is  as  low  as  any  one  ex¬ 
pected  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  regardee 
as  a  final  arrangement.  That  wfil 
probably  not  be  made  till  next  year. 

10.  couri 
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I.  COURT  OF  'KING^S  BENCH. 

4  Libel ,  Maclennan  against  Field. 
Mr.  Garrow  stated  the  case  for 
;  plaintiff:  he  observed,  that  a 
el  more  malignant  in  its  motives, 
aggravated  in  its  circumstances, 
rhaps,  never  came  before  a  jury 

their  reprehension  :  the  plaintiff 
1  Jong  been  employed  as  surgeon 
the  royal  navy  ;  he  Was,  at  the 
le  the  libel  was  published,  an  in* 
ictor  of  seamen  at  Plymouth ; 

5  defendant  was  a  man  of  large 
tune  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ply- 
iuth,and,  from  malicious  motives, 
•ught  proper  to  publish  the  libel, 
iichi  was  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
it  action,  by  sending  it  in  the 
:pe  of  an  anonymous  letter  to  Mr. 
t,  a  short  time  after  his  resigna- 
i.  This  letter,  which  aimed  at  the 
n,  perhaps  at  the  life,  of  the  plains 
,  by  imputing  to  him  the  crime  of 
h  treason ,  was  to  this  effect : — 

To  the  Right  Honourable  William 

Pitt. 

Honourable  Sir — The  purport  of 
5  letter  is  to  warn  the  government 
linst  Mr. Maclennan,  a  dangerous 
*My  to  his  king  and  country,  a 
:at  man  in  sowing  the  seeds  of 
sention  and  sedition  in  his  ma¬ 
y’s  navy.  As  surgeon,  he  makes 
lis  business  to  ask  questions  of  all 
seamen  he  visits,  about  their 
cers,  apd  observes  to  them,  that 
y  are  a  great  body  of  menHand 
^possessed  of  the  means  of  mak- 
themsek’-es  respectable  when- 
ir  they  choose,  and  of  having  the 
equality  as  in  France;  that  for 
part, fie  wishes  Bonaparte  would 
din  this  country.  Sir,  he  is  a  very 
fid  and  cunning,  as  well  as  disaf- 
tecl  man,  and  he  has  rriany  fol- 
'fcrs.  Many  gentlemen  in  PI  y- 
uth  know  this,  but  are  afraid  of 
3*  As  an  honest  man,  J  consider 
self  bound  by  my  duty  to  make 
^  known  ;  but  did  not  know  who 
1802. 


to  disclose  it  to,  till  I  thought  of 
ypu,  a  tried  friend  to  your  king  and 
country;  the  disclosing  of  it  re¬ 
lieves  my  mind  from  a  very  heavy 
burden.”  “  N.  B.  The  writer  has 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
M.  and  acts  only  from  a  sense  of 
public  duty.  The  man,  who,  re¬ 
ceiving  his  daily  bread  from  govern¬ 
ment,  acts  in  this  manner,  is  the 
worst  of  traitors.” 

Mr.  Garrow  said  he  should  bor¬ 
row  his  last  phrase  from  him,  and 
say,  that  the  man  who  could  make 
so  heavy  an  accusation  without 
foundation,  was  the  worst  of  libel¬ 
lers.  Mr.  Pitt,  immediately  On  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  (with  great 
propriety),  sent  it  to  the  admiralty  ; 
the  admiralty,  as  was  their  duty,  in¬ 
stituted  an  inquiry,  the  result  of 
which  was  highly  honourable  to  his 
client.  If  the  defendant  could  pre¬ 
tend  to  support  the  truth  of  his  as¬ 
sertions,  he  might  have  pleaded  a 
justification;  but,  conscious  of  the 
falsehood,  as  well  as  the  atrocity  of 
his  charge,  he  pleads  that  he  is  not 
guilty ;  and  rests  his  defence,  solely, 
on  his  endeavour  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  the  writer  of  that  letter : 
whether  he  was,  or  not,  was  the 
question  the  jury  had  to  decide. 
The  evidence  which  the  plaintiff 
had  to  produce,  was  collected  in  the 
following  manner :  The  admiralty, 
when  satisfied  of  the  plaintiff’s  in¬ 
nocence,  and  the  atrocity  of  this 
charge,  handed  him  over  the  letter, 
in  order  that  he  might  endeavour 
to  find  out  this  atrocious  libeller, 
and  bring  him  to  justice ;  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  partly  suspecting  the  quarter 
it  came  from,  shewed  the  letter  to 
several  persons  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Field’s  hand  writing ; 
they  declared,  without  hesitation, 
that  it  was  his  writing ;  some  of 
them,  who  Were  tenants  to  Mr. 
Field,  produced  receipts  in  his  writ- 
(O)  ing. 
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ing.  agreeing  perfectly  in  charac- 
ters  with  this  letter. 

The  learned  counsel  here  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  hardly  ever  knew 
a  ivicktd  case  that  was  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  folly  and  imprudence 
which  destroyed  it,  or  with  a  cunning 
which  over-reached  itself ;  among 
the  number  of  witnesses  he  was  to 
produce,  was  one,  whom  Mr.  Field 
visited  very  lately,  and  requested  to 
keep  her  husband  from  attending  as 
an  evidence  against  him,  but  above 
all  things,  not  to  let  any  of  his  re¬ 
ceipts  be  shown.  Whether  a  solici¬ 
tude  of  this  kind  belonged  to  inno¬ 
cence,  the  jury  would  judge;  from 
all  the  circumstances  which  should 
appear  in  evidence,  they  would 
give  their  verdict ;  the  only  point 
that  remained  to  speak  on,  was 
the  quantum  of  damages,  in  case 
they  should  believe  that  the  li¬ 
bellous  letter  was  written  by  the 
defendant.  On  this  point  he  must 
observe,  that  the  defendant  was  an 
opulent  man,  and  that  the  character 
of  the  libel  was  such,  that  had  it 
produced  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  the  admiralty,  the  impression 
which  .the  writer  in  his  malignity 
intended,  the  present  plaintiff  would 
have  been  ignominously  turned 
from  his  situation  and  his  live¬ 
lihood,  and  left  to  starve  in  infamy 
and  disgrace,  if  yven  the  evidence 
against  him  should  not  be  sufficient 
to  bring  him  to  that  shameful  death 
the  crimes  imputed  deserved. 

Mr.  Maw  proved  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff'  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the-navy 
for  30  years. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  the  admiralty, 
proved  the  letter,  as  the  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  admiralty  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff’. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  (who  is 
now  indisposed  at  his  seat  of  Wal- 
mer  Castle),  dated  4tb/J une,  1  802, 
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was  then  received  (by  admission 
counsel  on  both  sides)  as  evidenc 
it  staled,  that  he  perfectly  reci 
lected  receiving  an  anonymous  1< 
ter  on  that  subject,  which  he  innr 
diately  sent,  as  he  considered 
was  in  duty  bound  to  do,  to  Jv 
Nepean,  of  the  admiralty. 

Mr.  Longstaff,  now  gunner 
the  Spartiate,  said,  that  in  1787, 
was  clerk  of  the  work -house  in  P 
mouth  ;  that  the  defendant  was 
that  time  a  contractor,  and  {iff 
wards  a  commissioner  ;  that  he  hi 
from  1787  to  1700,  almost  da 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  < 
fendant’  write  ;  was  perfectly  ; 
quainted  with  his  hand-wrilin 
that  he  had,  besides,  often  remart 
a  peculiarity  in  his  bad  spelling  : 
used  an  o  instead  of  an  a.  i  his  ] 
culiarity  was  to  be  seen  in  this  1 
ter,  in"  which  the  word  ibarn  v 
spelt  ivorn.  Upon  the  whole,  hel 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  let 
having  been  written  by  the  defej 
ant. 

On  his  cross  examination  he 
dared,  that  the  plaintiff  was  an 
ter  stranger  to  him,  at  the  time 
shewed  him  this  letter ;  but  t 
being  asked  whose  writing  he 
lieved  it  to  be,  he  answered  imi 
diately,  Mr.  Field’s;  he  confes 
that  Mr.  Field  and  he  had  form< 
disagreed  very  much  about  the 
siness  of  the  Plymouth  workhou 
but  that  at  the  same  time,  in  sue 
case  as  the  present,  he- should  cc 
forward  as  readily  in  support  of  3 
Field  (had  he  been  so  attacked; 
he  did  now  for  the  present  plain 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  tj 
stance  as  stated  by  Mr.  Garr 
was  then  read  in  evidence. 

James  Ellis,  a  tailor  by  profess 
said  he  was  perfectly  acquaii 
with  the  defendant’s  hand  writ 
having  seen  him  write  several  ncj 
receipts,  and  billets :  that  he  kt 
1  not! 
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othing  of  the  plaintiff  till  be  shewed 
im  this  letter,  and  asked  whose 
and  writing  it  was  ?  he  then  an- 
vered,  without  hesitation,  Mr. 
ield's,  and  on  examining  his  re- 
jipts,  and  comparing  them  with 
le  letter,  he  had  not  a  doubt  left. 
William  Ketto,  was  by  trade  a 
aterman ;  had  seen  the  defendant 
rite  several  times,  and  had  receiv- 
1  several  notes  from  him  about 
lying  workmen  ;  has  no  doubt  but 
at  the  letter  is  the  defendant’s 
ind,  writing  ;  had  not  the  slightest 
>tion,  when  the  plaintiff  first  shew- 
1  him  the  letter,  what  use  was  to 
ive  been  made  of  it;  he  told  the 
aintiff  at  once,  it  was  defendant's 
nd  writing. 

Mrs.  Ketto,  wife  to  the  last  wit- 
ss;  also  swore  that  she  believed 
e  letter  to  be  the  hand  writing 
the  defendant:  she  was  obliged 
.examine  the  defendant's  hand 
fiting  as  she  frequently  paid  rao- 
y  to  the  Workmen  on  his  order, 
er  husbahd  was  a  tenant  to  the 
fendant ;  they  had  been  always 
.  the  best  terms ;  the  defendant 
id  her  a  visit  very  lately*  and 
d  he  understood  her  husband  was 
ing  up  from  Plymouth  to  London* 
i  witness  against  him*  and  re» 
ested  her  to  dissuade  him  ;  add- 
>  many  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses 
dl  not  come  back;  1  will  indite 
for  perjury.  He  then  asked, 
i  they  shewn  the  plaintiff  any 
his  receipts?  she  answered  that 
f  husband  had  done  so  thought- 
dy;  then,  says  the  defendant*  be 
e  you  do  not  produce  any  of  those 
fiipts.  This  was  the  case  on  the 
'tof  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Erskine,  oil  the  part  of  the 
endant,  would  not  pretend  to 
hfy,  in  any  manner,  the  libel 
‘ch  was  the  subject  of  consider- 
)n  at  present ;  he  must  allow, 

*  nothing  could  be  more  atro- 
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cious,  or  more  malignant ;  it  was 
calculated  to  destroy  the  plaintiff's 
character  and  reputation,  to’  de¬ 
prive  him  of  his  means  of  live¬ 
lihood,  and  even  to  endanger  his 
life,  if  the  libeller  could  prevail  on 
the  proper  tribunals  to  believe  his 
foul  and  abominable  calumnies  ;  but 
the  more  scandalous  and  abominable 
the  action  was,  the  more  should  the 
jury  bestow  their  attention  to'  the 
evidence,*  before  they  could  pro¬ 
nounce  a  man,  in  a  respectable  situ¬ 
ation  of  life,  and  of  respectable  cha¬ 
racter,  guilty  of  so  base  and  infamous 
a  crime. 

I  he  witnesses  who  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff' 
(although  they  had  all  of  them  Seen 
the  defendant  write),  yet  stated  that 
tl>eir  knowledgeof  his  hand-writing 
had  been  acquired  a  great  number 
of  years  ago ;  it  was  then  possible 
they  might  be  mistaken  :  and  yet; 
on  their  frail  judgment  and  opinion, 
no  less  a  stake  depended*  than  the 
honour  and  fortune  of  the  defendant* 
his  three  sons  who  had  served  with 
honour,  as  lieutenants  in  the  royal 
navy,  and  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
captain  Somerville,  who  has  so  gal¬ 
lantly  distinguished  himself  this 
war:  he  trusted  that  the  improba¬ 
bility  of  the  defendant's  having  com¬ 
mitted  this  action  would  be  more 
than  confirmed,  when  the  jury 
should  hear  the  witnesses  for  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

James  Wall,  who  had  been  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  defend¬ 
ant  about  twenty  years  ago,  swore 
that  he  w  as  acquainted  with  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  hand-writing,  and  did  not 
believe  the  letter  in  Question  to  be  his 
hand-writing— he  came  forward  as 
evidence*  from  having  accidentally 
met  the  defendant  in  the  street  last 
Friday.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence" 
he  swore  so  many  profane  oaths 
2)  that- 


that  lord  Ellenborough,  after  differ-  foundation  stones  of  this  grea 
ent  warnings,  was  obliged  to  tell?  national  work,  a  vast  concourse  o 
him,  he.  should  commit  him  to  New-  persons  assembled  from  all  quarter 
gate,  if  he  dared  again  to  insult  that  to  witness  a  ceremony  which  com 
court  by  such  indecent  conduct.  inences  an  undertaking  of  so  mucl 
Mrs.’ Sharpe,  perfumer,  and  seller  public  utility.  The  docks  wen 
of  concave  razors,  on  LudgaterhilJ,  crowded  with  genteel  persons  o 
swore  that  the  letter  in  question  was  both  sexes. 

not  the  defendant's  hand-writing,  or.  About  two  o'clock,  the  chancello 
at  all  resembling  it.  of  the  exchequer,  lords  Hawkesbur 

Mr.  Gotrid,  a  German,  mathema-  and  Hobart,  Mr.  N.  Vansittart,  Si 
ticab  instrument-maker,  swore  the  A.  Hammond,  and  various  othe 
same  thing.  gentlemen,  arrived  at  Wapping 

M.r.  William  Field,  son  of  the  They  were  conducted  round  th 
defendant,  was  then  called :  he  had  works  next  the  river,  shewn  th 


been  a  lieutenant  in  the  service 
of  his  country  during  the  war; 
when  the  letter  was  shewn  to  him 
hereon fessed  that  it  was  extremely 
like  his  father's  hand-writing  p  and 
he  would  be  almost  certain  that  it 
was  his  writing,  ii  he  had  not  once 
seen  another  letter,  which  resem¬ 
bled  his  father's  writing  full  as 
much  ;  he  believed  this  was  not  his 
father's  writing,  only,  because  his 
lather  had  positively  denied  it,  and 
that  he  thought  him  incapable  of 
such  an  action. 

Mr.  Garrow  replied  to  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  evidence. 

Lord  EUenhorough,  in  a  very  able 
charge,  commented  upon*  and  com¬ 
pared  the  evidence,  on  both  sides: 
he  told  the  jury,  that  if  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  evidence  should  leave 
no  doubt  in  their,  minds,  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  the  writer  of  this  libel, 
they  must  then  consider  what  da¬ 
mages  would  be  ;a  sufficient  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  defendant,  who  .was 
proved  to  be  an  opulent  man.  On 
the  one  side^amages  should  never  be 
excessively t,  on  the  other,  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  public,  morals  required 
that  enormous,  crimes  against  so¬ 
ciety  should  be  punished  by  suitable 
damages.  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
— ;Damages,  5001. 

26.  London  Pocks.rr This  day  be¬ 
ing  the  day  appointed  lor  laying  the 


steam-engines,  plans,  &c.  afte 
which  they  were  conducted  to  th 
foundation  of-  the  entrance  basin 
where  two  stones  were  prepared  1 
be  laid,  each  about  two  tons  an 
a  half.  The  first  stone  was  laid  b 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  lor 
Hnwkesbury,  Sir  Richard  Neav 
(chairman),  and  Edward  Forste 
(deputy  chairman):  when  this  ston 
was  laid,  two  glass  bottles,  contaii 
ing  the  gold,  silver,  and  coppe 
coins  of  the  present  reign,  with 
medal  of  the  king’s  recovery,  an 
the  peace,  were  deposited  in  a  ho 
made  in  the  stone,  and  over  them 
tin  plate,  containing  the  followin 
inscription,  was  laid : — 

THIS  STONE. 

was  laid  on  Saturday, the  26th  day  of  Jan 
Ann.  Dom.  1802, 

In  the  Foundation  of  the  Entrance  Bas 
of  the 

LONDON  DOCKS, 
undertaken  by  private  Subscription 
for 

The  greater  Accommodation  and  Securi 

of 

Shipping,  Commerce,  &, Revenue, 
within  the 
t  Port  of  London, 
and  pursuant  to  an  act  passed  on  t 
20th  day  of  June,  Ann.  Dom.  1800, 
In  the  40th  year  of  the  Reign  of  Geo.  I 

The  chancellor  of  the  exch 

quer  threw  a  purse  of  gold  on  t 

stone  for  the  workmen ;  a’( 

war 
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rards  the  second  stone  was  laid, 
'hree  times  three  cheers  were 
iven,  both  to  the  first  and  second 
one. 

When  this  operation  was  per- 
irmed,  the  foundation  stones  in  the 
>bacco  warehouse  were  laid,  having 
so  coins  and  a  similar  inscription — 
purse  of  gold  being  laid  on  them, 
'he  company  then  proceeded  in 
aggons  covered  with  green  baize 
ong  the  iron  railways  round  the 
Dck  premises,  and  laid  also  the 
•undation  stone  of  a  warehouse  for 
rneral  purposes. 

28.  This  day  at  half  past  two 
clock  the  king  proceeded  in  his 
ate  coach  to  the  house  of  lords, 
here  he  delivered  a  speech  from 
ie  throne,  and  prorogued  both 
xises  of  parliament.  The  speech 
inounces  the  design  of  i  mined  h- 
ely  dissolving  the  present  and 
tiling  a  new  parliament, 

29.  A  proclamation  has  been 
sited  by  his  majesty  this. day  for  the 
irpose  of  dissolving  the  parfia- 
ent. 

JULY  L 

The  committee  appointed  by  the 
rck  of  the  treasury  to  examine  the 
odels  which  have  been  formed  for 
e  monuments  to  be  erected  in  St. 
iuks  cathedral,  in  consequence  of 
tdresses  to  his  majesty  from  the 
>use  of  commons,  consists  of  the 
llowing  persons.  The  right  hon. 

.  Long,  sir  George  Beaumont,  R. 

■  Knight,  esq.  J.  Townley,  esq. 

•  Bankes,  esq.  W.  Locke,  esq.  and 

•  P.  Carew,  esq.  They  have  ai¬ 
ded  the  execution  of  the  monu- 

er*ts  to  the  undermentioned  ar¬ 
ts  : 

Mr.  Flaxraan,  the  monument  of 
rl  Howe. 

Mr.  We  still  acOtt,  the  monument 
sir  K.  Abercromby. 


Mr.  Banks,  the  monument  of 
capt.  Westcott. 

Mr.  Rossi,  the  monument  of 
capts.  Moss  and  Ridu. 

The  two  former  are  to  receive 
6000  guineas  for  each  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  commanders  in  chief ; 
the  latter  4000  guineas  for  each  of 
the  others. 

5.  This  day  and  to-morrow  the 
elections  take  place  in  all  the  towns 
within  an  hundred  miles  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  in  the  whole  of  the  towns 
throughout  England.  Several  coun¬ 
ties  meet  this  week  to  nominate 
members*  but  the  elections  will  not 
commence  till  Monday  or  Tuesday 
next.  ■  / 

12.  king’s  bench. 

Sittings  before  lord  Ellenborough; 

j 

Montprivatt  v.  Elms * 

Mr.  Garrow  stated  the  case  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff :  she  was  the 
widow  of  a  respectabie  gentleman, 
whose  name  she  now  bore;  being 
educated  in  the  roman  catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  she  was  married  to  him,  first 
by  a  roman  catholic  priest,  and  after¬ 
wards,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
church  of  England,  in  Marybone 
church  :  after  his  death  she  most 
unfortunately  became  acquainted 
with  the  defendant,  who  gave  him¬ 
self  jout  as  a  man  of  fortune'  and 
connections ;  he  said  he  had  been  a 
school-fellow  of  Mr.  Erskine’s,  per¬ 
fectly  intimate  with  lord  Rosslyn, 
sir  John  Lade,  ahd  other  persons  of 
fashion.  At  length  he  prevailed  oh 
this  lady  to  be  married  to  him  by  a 
roman  catholic  priest,  which  mar¬ 
riage  he  promised  to  legalise  by  a 
subsequent  marriage,  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  church  of  England": 
a  short  time  after  he  had  been  so 
married  to  her,  she  found  out  that 
he  had  no  fortune  at  all,  and  that  his 
education  and  connections  were  as 
(C  3)  follows  ; 
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follows  : — He  had  been  educated 
in  the  house  of  industry  at  North¬ 
ampton  ;  his  intimacy  with  lord 
Rosslyn  was  derived  from  having 
waited  behind  his  chair  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  a  servant ;  he  had  been  feeder 
of  sir  John  Lade’s  cocks,  and  had 
been  appointed  a  supernumerary 
tidewaiter  by  another  great  man,  of 
whose  friendship  he  boasted.  The 
lady  fell  sick  on  receiving  this  infor¬ 
mation,  and  was  confined  to  her 
bed ;  the  defendant  then  appeared 
frantic,  confessed  that  he  had  no 
fortune,  but  that  the  violence  of  his 
love  had  made  him  act  as  he  had 
done,  begging  either  forgiveness, 
or  death  from  her  hand  ;  he  then 
took  to  his  bed,  was  not  seen  to  eat 
or  drink  for  two  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  wrote  her  so  moving  an 
epistle  that  she  forgave  him,  and 
lived  with  him  as  usual.  He  con¬ 
trived,  however,  to  avoid  marrying 
her  according  to  the  forms  of  law, 
alleging,  that  he  had  given  a  bond 
to  another  lady,  by  which  he  was 
to  forfeit  the  penalty  of  60001.  in 
case  he  should  marry  any  other  wo¬ 
man.  He,  however,  contrived  to 
get  from  the  plaintiff  alt  the  money 
she  was  possessed  of  in  the  world 
(which  was  somewhat  more  than 
1 1  OOl.),  and  also  a  secret  for  making 
tooth-powder,  by  which,  and  the 
trade  of  dentist,  he  has  since  set  up, 
he  makes  now  about  1500!.  a  year. 
Some  years  since  they  agreed  to 
separate,  and  he  executed  a  deed  of 
annuity  to  her  for  1001.  per  annum. 
The  consideration  expressed  in  the 
deed  was  past  services,  and  goods, 
and  furniture  received  from  the 
plaintiff.  On  this  annuity  an  arrear 
was  suffered  to  become  due,  and  for 
that  arrear  the  present  action  was 
brought. 

The  learned  counsel  stated  also 
many  other  circumstances,  aggrava¬ 
ting  the  case  in  the  highest  possible 
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manner;  but  as  they  were  not  givei 
in  evidence  on  the  case,  it  appear 
to  us  unnecessary  (if  not  improper 
to  detail  at  length  matters  mereh 
stated,  and  not  brought  to  issue. 

The  first  witness.  Led  with,  provec 
the  execution  of  the  deed  of  an 
nuity,  at  the  defendant’s  house  ii 
Cecil  street. 

Kate  Murray  proved,  that  the; 
had  lived  together  for  several  year 
as  man  and  wife,  that  she  had  beei 
a  servant  in  their  house,  and  at  thi 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed  0 
annuity,  she  heard  the  plaintiff  sa; 
to  the  defendant,  “  you  have  takei 
all  my  property  and  goods,  and  giv< 
me  now  but  a  very  small  returnf 
After  the  execution  of  this  deed  tin 
plaintiff  left  the  defendant’s  house 
but  came  back  several  times,  whe] 
he  sent  for  her,  and  sometimes  staii 
above  a  week  at  one  time,  living  a 
usual. 

On  her  cross-examination  sh 
said,  that  the  defendant  behaved  a 
times  very  affectionately  to  tb 
plaintiff. 

Richard  Montprivatt,  brother-in 
law  to  the  plaintiff,  proved  his  de 
manding  the  arrears  of  this  annuit) 
and  Being  answered,  “  send  you 
attorney,  I  will  have  nothing  to  sa 
to  you  upon  the  subject.” 

Mr.  Erskine,  on  the  part  of  th 
defendant,  said,  that  he  hardly  rc 
membered,  in  the  course  of  b 
practice  at  the  bar,  such  gross  abuse 
and  such  enormous  accusations  stai 
eel,  without  a  syllable  of  evidenc 
being  adduced  to  confirm  such  staff 
ment:  it  was  an  evil  which  h 
wished  much  to  see  restrained,  thr 
some  attorn ies,  abusing  the  privileg 
they  possess,  of  drawing  instruction 
to  the  counsel  who  are  to  state  the 
cases,  fill,  with  impunity,  their  brie 

with  slander  which  they  know  the 

cannot  substantiate  by  evidence 
He  should  not,  however,  follow  th 

#  examp! 
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ample  which  had  been  set  by  the 
intiff;  he  "should  not  retort  her 
ise,  nor  did  his  client  wish  him  to 
so.  He  respected  her  sex,  and 
ied  her  misfortunes  ;  but  if  the 
y  would  look  merely  to  the  case 
made  out  in  evidence,  they  would 
!  nothing  in  it,  but  a  small  arrear 
Fered  to  become  clue  on  an  annuity 
■en  to  a  lady,  with  whom  the  de- 
idant  had  cohabited,  and  to  whom 
was  not  married.  To  this  annuity 
made  two  objections  in  point  of 
v  : — 1  st,  that  it  was  not  registered 
the  annuity  act  requires  every 
ed  of  annuity  for  valuable  con- 
leration  to  be. — 2d,  that  it  was 
/en  partly  for  the  illegal  and  im- 
>ral  consideration  of  a  subsisting 
cit  correspondence. 

Lord  Ellenborough  considered  the 
st  objection  decisive,  in  point  of 
v,  against  the  plaintiff;  as  the 
ed  is  expressed  to  be  in  considera- 
>n  of  goods  as  well  as  past  services, 
se  second  objection  he  left  to  the 
ry  to  determine  as  a  fact,  whether 
e  consideration  was  for  past  ser- 
ces,  or  for  continuing  the  illicit 
rrespondence.  The  jury  found 
at  it  was  in  consideration  of  past 
rvices.  As  the  plaintiff's  counsel 
intended,  that  this  annuity  was 
Mther  within  the  letter  of  the  an- 
pty  act,  which  mentions  money  or 
rtes,  as  the  consideration  for  such 
muities,  nor  yet  within  the  mean¬ 
s'  of  that  act,  his  lordship  sug- 
^ted,  as  the  easiest  mode,  for  the 
arties  to  get  the  opinion  of  the 
hole  court  on  the  point  of  law,., 
hich  he  thought  conclusive  against 
ie  plaintiff;  that  the  plaintiff  should 
ow  take  a  verdict,  subject  to  be  set 
fide,  and  a  nonsuit  entered,  in 
ase  the  court  should  coincide- with 
im  in  opinion.-— This  was  accord- 
lgly  agreed  to. 

Flushing.— A  small  cutter  arrived 
ere  from  London,  the  4th.  inst. 


laden  with  piece-goods,  addressed 
to  the  counting-house  ot  Mr.  J.  Hoi- 
leman,  of  this  city .  This  vessel, 
immediately  on  her  arrival,  was 
stopped  by  the  French  custom  house 
officers,  and  at  once  taken  possession 
of,  Under  pretence  that  it  was  laden 
with  contraband  goods.  This  sei¬ 
zure,  however,  which  was  likely  to 
have  produced  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sequences  for  our  city,  did  not  occur 
without  violent  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  people  on  board,  aided 
by  Mr.  Holleman,  who  positively 
insisted  that  there  was  nothing  con¬ 
traband  in  the  ship.  In  the  mean 
time,  this  circumstance  had  attracted 
a  great  number  of  persons  towards 
the  quay  where  she  lay. — The  mob, 
with  indignation  at  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  manifested  their  displeasure 
towards  the  officers,  by  pelting  them 
with  stones.  The  French  guard, 
having  got  intelligence  of  this,  a 
corporal  and  four  men  were  sent  to 
keep  the  people  off  from  the  ship. 
But  the  mob  having  by  this  time 
considerably  increased,  the  choler  ol 
the  people  was  so  greatly  heated  on 
seeing  these  French  military,  who 
were  unable  to  cope  with  them,  that 
they  pushed  one  into  the  water, 
and  compelled  the  others  to  flight. 
The  French  commander  immediately1 
caused  an  alarm  to  beat,  and  ordered 
the  whole  garrison  under  arms.  This 
seemed  as  if  it  were  the  signal  of  a 
frightful  carnage  ;  the  whole  city 
collected;  and  the  rage,  of  the  mob 
being  wound  up  to  its  height,  on 
beholding  the  French  troops,  a 
terrific  cry  for  vengeance  ascended 
from  among  them.  A  particular 
class,  called  byltjes,  singularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves,  exclaiming 
“  we  have  arms  too  F*  and  made  a 
motion  to  go  and  fetch  them.  .  In 
this  critical  moment,  our  bailiff  ven¬ 
tured  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
rabble,  and  succeeded  in  quieting 
(C  4-)  •  them 
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them  bv  the  force  of  argument ;  in 
consequence  of  which  every  thing 
ended  without  further  misfortunes. 
There  is  still  a  French  guard  on 
board  the  vessel  in  question. 

18.  This  afternoon  about  five 
o’clock,  the  neighbourhood  of  cold- 
bath-fields  prison  was  disturbed  in 
consequence  of  dreadful  shrieks  ari¬ 
sing  from  the  gaol.  A  crowd  began 
to  assemble  around  it,  when  go¬ 
vernor  Aris  being  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  sent  a  messenger  to  Bow- 
street,  to  request  immediate  assist¬ 
ance.  Sir  Richard  Ford  attended 
at  the  office,  and  dispatched  a  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  the  patrole  ;  and  a 
messenger  was  likewise  sent  to  the 
horse  guards,  requesting  a  troop  of 
horse  might  be  in  readiness  to  act 
m  case  of  emergency. 

The  police  officers  arrived  there 
about  half  after  eight  o’clock  ;  but 
in  the  interim  the  alarm  had  sub¬ 
sided.  Governor  Aris,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  turnkeys,  had  quell¬ 
ed  the  tumult  within,  by  very  hea¬ 
vily  ironing  three  of  the  prisoners 
who  were  said  to  be  the  cause  of  it. 
\Vhen  the  cries  ceased,  the  people 
dispersed  before  the  Bow-street  offi¬ 
cers  arrived.  On  inquiring,  we 
\l/ere  informed  that  a  report  was 
circulated  on  Saturday  last,  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  pull  down 
the  prison.  This  report,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  reached  the  ears  of  the  pri¬ 
soners,  and  to  excite  an  interest  in 
their  favour,  they  set  up  the  shrieks 
to  which  we  have  alluded. — The 
police  remained  on  duty  till  twelve 
o’clock,  but  no  symptom  of  riot  ap¬ 
pearing,  they  were  dismissed. 

22.  COMMON  PLEAS,  GUILDHALL. 

Hand  v.  Kestin. 

This  was  an  action  for  a  breach 
of  contract  in  marriage.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  is  a  maiden  lady,  residing  at 
Harborough,  and  the  defendant  is  a 
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tallow  chandler,  in  Hyde-stree 
Bloomsbury.  It  appeared  that  th 
intimacy  between  the  parties  ha 
commenced  above  thirteen  yea: 
since,  when  the  defendant  was  a 
apprentice  in  the  plaintiff’s  fanhh 
Several  letters,  written  by  the  dt 
fendant  to  the  plaintiff,  were  rea 
in  evidence.  The  correspondenc 
commenced  in  1797,  and  continue 
down  to  1801,  when  the  defendar 
married  another  person. 

The  first  letters  of  the  serie: 
dated  from  Islington,  were  in  th 
most  affectionate  and  melting  term' 
containing  many  observations  on  th 
union  of  hearts,  and  the  requisite 
for  domestic  happiness,  exactly  s 
milar  to  those  of  Rousseau,  thoug 
expressed  in  language  not  quite  s 
relined,  which  shews  that  a  talloyv 
chandler  may  be  a  philosopher,  an 
a  man  of  feeling.  Prudence  did  nc 
seem  to  be  quite  lost  in  love,  forth 
defendant,  being  then  but  a  journe) 
man  chandler,  talked  of  buying  th 
business  of  a  Mr.  Weissen,  in  th 
same  line  :  Mr.  Weissen  agreed  t 
let  him  have  the  business  for  1 50l. 
but  Mrs,  Weissen  wished  to  con 
tinue  in  business  a  year  longer,  an 
the  bargain  went  off.  The  lat 
unhappy  war  too,  which  has  been 
cause  of  afHidtion  to  so  many  other.' 
contributed  to  the  disappointment  c 
Miss  Hand,  for  one  of  the  letter 
mentions  that  the  defendant’s  inten 
tion  of  purchasing  a  shop  and  busi 
ness,  preparatory  to  his  union  wit: 
this  then  partner  of  his  love,  wa 
retarded  by  the  influence  of  the  war 
in  the  depression  of  bank  stock,  ii 
which  part  of  his  property  wa 
vested. 

In  1799  the  defendant  wrote  h 
Miss  Hand,  that  he  had  directed  hi 
mother  to  call  on  her  mother  t< 
settle  the  conditions  of  the  intendec 
union.  His  father,  he  said,  wouk 
have  nothing  to  do  in  this  affair 
v  ’  ana 
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nd,  if  his  mother  should  make  any 
ifficulty,  with  respect  to  the  lady's 
jrtune,  he  declares,  with  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  a  true-hearted 
)ver,  that  he  will  have  Miss  Hand, 
whatever  her  fortune  may  be.  It 
/as  not  stated  whether  this  inter- 
iew  between  goody  Hand  and 
oody  Kestin  had  taken  place  ;  but 
hortly  after  the  period  that  was 
xed  for  it,  a  considerable  change 
/asobserved  in  the  correspondence, 
die  defendant's  letters  were  sent 
ltich  less  frequently  ;  and,  instead 
f  beginning,  as  in  the  earlier  years 
f  his  love,  “  my  dear  Miss  Hand," 
my  dear  Mary,"  and  “  my  dear 
>ve,"  they  began  with  the  rude, 
arsh,  and  formal  expression  “  Miss 
land."  The  first  letter  of  this 
orm  contained  some,  rebukes  to 
he  lady,  for  having  shewn  former 
etters,  denials  of  having  received 
dters  said  to  have  been  sent  by 
er,  and  some  consolations  relative 
a  her  future  state,  she  having  re- 
iresented  all  her  prospects  in  file 
s  being  destroyed  by  the  defendant, 
ome  time  before  this  letter  was 
written,  the  plaintiff  having  suspici¬ 
ons  of  the  defendant's  constancy,  had 
ome  up  to  town  to  have  some  ex¬ 
planation  ;  she  remained  for  a  week 
t  her  brother’s  house,  a  tallow- 
handler,  in  Brick-lane,  where  the 
efendant  saw  her  frequently,  and 
ehaved  very  civilly  to  her.  Imme- 
iately  on  her  return  to  the  country 
fter  this  excursion,  she  had  a  letter, 
which  the  intended  union  was 
gain  seriously  mentioned,  the  former 
professions  of  love  were  renewed, 
nd  she  was  desired  to  inform  her 
mother,  Mr.  Hand,  of  Harborough, 
hat  tallow  was  not  likely  to  get 
heaper.  It  was  under  the  impres- 
ion  of  this  kind  letter  that  Miss 
land  was  shocked  with  two  succes- 
|ve  letters  of  the  nature  recently 
escribed,  and  shortly  after  she  had 
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the  mortifying  intelligence,  that  the 
defendant  had  received  the  hand  of 
another  lady  in  marriage. 

The  hand- w7r ding  was  proved  by 
Mary  Hand,  wife  oi  - — -  Hand,  of 
Brick-lane,  chandler,  the  brother  to 
the  plaintiff,  with  whom  the  defend¬ 
ant  finished  his  apprenticeship.  This 
witness  said  Miss  Hand  was  about 
the  age  of  35  years,  and  the  defen¬ 
dant  nearly  the  same  age.  On  being 
more  closely  questioned  by  the  de¬ 
fendant's  counsel,  she  would  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  swear  positively  that  the 
defendant  was  above  twenty-five. 
The  marriage  of  the  defendant  with 
a  lady  of  the  name  of  Betty  Porter, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Hol- 
born,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1801, 
was  proved  from  the  register  of 
that  parish. 

The  good  conduct  and  character 
of  Miss  Hand  were  proved  bygone 
of  her  neighbours. 

Thomas  Mun,  a  mealman,  from 
Pentonville,  swore,'  the  defendant 
told  him  in  conversation,  that  he 
had  paid  between  three  and  four 
hundred  pounds  for  the  business  and 
stock  in  trade,  at  the  place  where 
he  lives  in  Hyde-street,  Bloomsbury, 
that  he  could  command  2001.  more, 
and  that  he  was  to  get  5001.  by  his 
wife. 

No  evidence  was  called  on  the 
defence. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  the  defendant's 
counsel,  argued,  that  as  the  witness, 
Mary  Hand,  of  Brick-lane,  would 
not  swear  positively  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  now  above  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  there  was  reason  to 
suppose  him  under  age  when  this 
affair  commenced  ;  and  also  reason 
to  believe  that  Miss  Hand,  who  was 
confessedly  long  since  arrived  at  the 
years  of  discretion,  had  inveigled 
the  young  man  into  the  business 
before  he  was  able  to  judge  for  him¬ 
self,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 

his 
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Lis  parents,  as  was  evinced  by  what 
was  said  in  one  of  the  letters,  “  that 
his  father  would  have  nothing  to  do 
in  the  affair,  and  that  his  mother 
would  probably  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  want  of  fortune.”  The  learned 
serjeant  further  observed  on  the 
impropriety,  in  case  the  jury  was 
satisfied  of  the  facts,  of  giving  the 
property  of  a  woman,  innocently 
united  with  this  man,  to  repair  an 
injury  of  which  she  was  entirely 
unconscious. 

Lord  Alvanley  commented  on  the 
observations  of  the  defendant’s  coun¬ 
sel,  to  w'hich  he  attached  very  little 
credit,  as  no  evidence  was  called  to 
support  them,  and  such  evidence, 
if  it  at  all  existed,  must  be  in  the 
plaintiff’s  power.  With  respect  to 
the  smallness  of  the  defendant’s 
property,  the  jury  would  take  care 
to  proportion  the  damages  so  as  not 
to  ruin  him. — Verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  damages  JOOl. 

24.  The  emperor  of  Morocco 
has  declared  war  against  the  United 
States.  A  notice  to  this  effect  has  just 
been  officially  given  by  Mr.  Erving, 
the  American  consul,  resident  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  the  commanders  of  American 
vessels.  The  ships  of  the  United 
States,  bound  to  the  Mediterranean, 
are  directed  to  rendezvous  in  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz,  where  a  convoy  will 
be  furnished  them,  from  time  to 
time,  out  of  the  squadron  of  commo¬ 
dore  Morris,  now  upon  that  station. 

AUGUST  I. 

The  following  Official  Letter  from 
Major-General  Campbell,  com¬ 
manding  the  forces  in  the  ceded 
Districts,  to  the  Government  of 
Madras,  has  just  been  received 
via  Bombay. 

The  Government,  Fort  St.  George. 

“  Sir, 

f*  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  re?- 
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porting,  for  the  information  of  tin 
right  Iron,  the  governor  in  council 
the  following  particulars  relative  l< 
the  operations  against  Tirmakull 
which  have  happily  terminated  ii 
the  fall  of  the  fort,  and  chastisemen 
of  its  rebel  defenders. 

“  Immediately  after  the  affair  o 
the  20th  inst.  I  detached  majoi 
Strachan,  capt.  Noble,  and  Mr 
deputy  commissary  Best,  to  Gooty 
to  prepare  such  heavy  guns  as  the 
place  afforded.  On  a  minute  in¬ 
spection,  only  one  iron  twelve,  on< 
iron  and  one  brass  nine-pounder 
were  found  fit  for  our  purpose.  B) 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  gar¬ 
rison,  these  guns  were  brought  dovvi 
from  the  rock,  and  250  rounds  o 
ammunition  for  each,  with  carriages 
and  the  articles  necessary  to  keej. 
them  in  order,  were  got  ready  ;  and 
with  this  supply  the  major  and  part) 
arrived  in  camp  ©n  the  26th.  Fas¬ 
cines  and  gabions  had  been  made 
here  ;  and  in  the  night  of  the  29th, 
a  battery  for  six  guns,  against  the 
north-west  curtain  of  the  lower  fort, 
was  constructed  by  capt.  Crosdill, 
of  artillery ;  and  another  for  three 
guns  against  the  east  face  of  the 
fort  and  citadel,  by  lieut.  Fitcher, 
of  his  majesty’s  73d  regiment :  the 
guns  were  also  got  into  them,  and 
at  a  quarter  past  six  o’clock  yester¬ 
day  morning  both  opened  with  the 
be.->t  possible  effect. 

“  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
fire  of  lieutenant  Fitchet’s  battery 
effected  a  practicable  breach  in  the 
lower  wall,  and  at  the  same  time 
opened  the  face  of  the  citadel  ; 
while  that  from  capt.  Crosdill made 
a  breach  in  the  curtain  sufficiently 
wide  for  a  company  to  enter  abreast. 
These  desirable  objects  being  at¬ 
tained,  the  line  turned  out  at  half 
past  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
storming  parties  were  formed  in  the 
follow ing  order : — -That  for  the  north¬ 
west 
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breach  under  lieutenant-colonel 
is,  seconded  by  major  Strachan, 
isting  of  the  flank  and  two  bat- 
n  companies  of  his  majesty’s 
regiment ;  one  company  of  the 
Dattalion  of  the  4th  regiment ; 
four  companies  of  the  1  st  bal- 
n  of  the  1 2th  regiment,  native, 
ted  by  40  volunteer  dismounted 
joons  of  his  majesty’s  25th  regi- 
t :  that  for  the  eastern  breach, 
er  captain  Robert  Munro,  con- 
ng  of  three  battalion  companies 
lis  majesty’s  73d  regment ;  the 
k  companies  of  the  2d  battalion 
le  4th  regiment ;  and  two  com- 
ies  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  15  th 
ment,  native  infantry. 
r  At  a  quarter  before  four  o’clock 
troops  were  ordered  to  advance, 
in  half  an  hour  were  completely 
;ters  of  the  place,  the  rebels  hav- 
quitted  the  works,  and  retreated 
heir  well-built  houses,  where  they 
some  time  individually  defended 
mselves :  most  of  them  were, 
vever,  killed,  and  of  those  who 
l,  but  very  few,  if  any,  escaped 
cavalry,  who  surrounded  the  fort, 
the  honour  of  the  troops,  I  must 
5  leave  to  add,  that  every  woman 
1  child  was  humanely  spared,  only 
o  of  the  former,  and  none  of  the 
ter,  having  fallen  even  from  acci- 
ntal  shot. -—The  wound  formerly 
‘eived  by  lieutenant-colonel  Mo- 
ypenny  deprived  me  of  his  va- 
ibie  services  on  the  present  occa- 
>n,  but  his  place  was  most  ably 
led  bv  lieutenant-colonel  Davis  ; 
d  though  it  is  difficult  to  discrimi- 
.te  where  all  have  behaved  in  a 
inner  so  honourable  to  themselves, 
ith  such  perfect  unanimity,  and  so 
uch  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I  yet 
el  it  my  duty  to  point  out  to  his 
rdship’s  notice,  lieutenant  colonel 
Loneypeilny,  lieut.  col.  Davis,  ma¬ 


jor  Strachan,  capt.  Robert  Munro, 
capt.  Crosdill,  capt.  Noble,  and 
lieut.  Fitchet,  as  officers  whose  zeal 
and  ability  have  shone  conspicuous 
throughout,  and  to  whose  exertions 
I  am  particularly  indebted. 

“  Much  praise  is  due  to  my  aid- 
de-camp,  captain  Read,  whose  zeal 
arid  activity,  during  our  various 
operations  against  the  place,  was 
unremitted.  Nor  can  I  pass  over 
in  silence  the  meritorious  conduct  of 
lieut.  Maclean,  of  his  majesty’s  25th 
light  dragoons,  who,  on  the  several 
attacks  of  the  1 4th,  20th,  and  30th 
instant,  stept  voluntarily  forward  to 
accompany  major  Strachan. 

“  The  conduct  of  Mr.  deputy  com¬ 
missary  Best  has  also  been  much  to 
my  satisfaction, 

<(  It  gives  me  the  most  heartfelt 
pleasure  to  add,  that  not  a  life  has 
been  lost  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
the  accompanying  return  (not  re¬ 
ceived)  of  wounded  will  be  found  to 
contain  but  very  few. — The  officers 
and  most  of  the  men  formerly  wound¬ 
ed  are  doing  well. 

“  A  minute  examination  of  the 
fort,  and  the  knowledge  since  ob¬ 
tained,  enables  me  to  add,  that  the 
attack  made  by  major  Strachan  on 
the  14th  instant,  was  by  no  means 
more  spirited  than  judicious,  for  de¬ 
termined  resistance  must  long  ere 
that  have  been  the  fixed  intention  of 
the  rebels,  as  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  the  several  gates  were  previous¬ 
ly  built  up. 

“  The  potail  or  killedaf  of  Tir- 
makull  has  been  hanged  ,  but  the 
women,  children,  and  such  of  the 
wounded  rebels  as  were  collected 
after  the  assault  of  yesterday,  have 
been  permitted  to  depart. 

It  is  my  intention  to  destroy 
the  whole  of  the  fprt,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  this  example  will 

effectually 
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effectually  restore  the  tranquillity,  oi  possession  of  a  number  of  Polyga 
t'ne  Adoni  Province.  who  had  a  few  days  before  murd< 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  ed  some  Bramins  in  the  employ 


(Signed)  “  Dugald  Campbell,  our  collectors,  a  crime  of  addition 


“  Camp  at  Tirrrmkall,  M-4  Gen-  magnitude,  from  their  being  sacr. 


J  diately  attacked  the  place and  t 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  galloping  guns,  (six-pounders)  of  t. 


oj  his  Majesty's  13d  Regiment .  25th  dragoons  being  brought  up 

Gooty,  Feb.  4,  1802.  the  gate,  they  endeavoured  to'hlo 


I  little  thought,  when  I  was  de-  it  open,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  in 
tailing  to  you  the  unlortunate  bush  very  short  time  there  were  so  mat 
ness  at  Pandallamcourchy,  that  I  killed  and  wounded,  tirat  he  w 
should  be  a  witness  to,  and  sufferer  obliged  to  retire,  and  wait  for  tl 
by,  a  business  of  the  same  kind,  arrival  of  the  infantry, 
though  not  quite  so  tragical,  yet  Among  the  wounded  was  a  lie 
serious  to  the  1 3d  regiment.  tenant  Dade  of  the  native  cavalr 

In  October  last  the  ceded  country  since  dead, 
being  declared  perfectly  quiet  and  On  the  arrival  of  the  infantry,  tl 
settled,  the  troops  were  ordered  into  fort  was  again  attacked  in  two  pke< 
quarters,  when  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  with  an  astonishing  perseveranc 
the  73d  regiment  to  be  divided. —  that  lasted  about  three  hours,  whe 
Five  companies  under  col.  Money-  a  captain  Maitland  of  the  company 
penny  were  sent  into  this  garrison,  service,  a  very  fine  young  mai 
and  the  other  five  went  with  general  being  killed,  major  Strachan  an 
Campbell  to  the  head  quarters  of  Crane  wounded,  and  upwards  c 
the  district,  about  50  miles  W.  from  50  Europeans  and  natives  killed  an 
this  called  Bellarrie :  being  attached  wounded,  it  was  deemed  most  ac 
to  the  flank  companies,  I  remained  viseable  to  draw  off. 
with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  The  foregoing  was  the  accour 
corps.  About  the  beginning  of  last  which  reached  this  on  the  16th  uli 
month  a  small  detachment  was  form-  with  the  addition,  however,  the 
ed  here  of  six  companies  of  sepoys,  our  troops  had  surrounded  the  plac 
two  troops  of  native  cavalry,  and  so  completely,  that  not  a  man  couf 
some  artillery,  & c.  We  had  been  escape. 

so  accustomed  to  things  of  this  sort.  On  the  17th  orders  arrived  fror 
that  it  created  no  kind  of  curiosity,  general  Campbell,  for  our  flani 
not  even  to  inquire  where  it  was  companies,  encreased  to  100  each 
going  to.  1  hey,  however,  march-  to  march  immediately  under  ou 
ed  towards  Bellarrie,  and  were  met  worthy  commandant,  colonel  Mo 
half-way  by  major  Strachan  with  ney penny,  which  we  did  at  half-pas 
two  troops  of  the  2.5th  dragoons,  and  three  o’clock  the  same  afternoon 
two  of  native  cavalry,  making  alto-  and  cjid  not  halt  till  we  arriyed  a 
gether  six  troops  ol  cavalry,  six  com-  the  place  at  nine  o’clock,  the  follow 
panics  of  sepoys,  some  artillery,  &c;  ing  morning,  a  distance  of  50  mile 
They  marched  at  three  o’clock,  to  the  N.  W.  of  this.  A  few  hour 
_  p.  m.  on  the  13th  ult.  and  continued  after  our  five  companies  from  Be! 
so  to  do  all  night.  .  Early  in  the  larrie  arrived.  The  19th  was  ap. 
iporning  the  cavalry  arrived  at  and  propriated  to  rest  and  reconnoiterifig 
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ice  in  the  following  manner  parts,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  shot, 
>1.  Moneypenny,  with  the  grena-?  the  only  defence  our  men  had  to 
;rs  and  two  battalion  companies  oppose  to  them.  You  may  form 
the  73d,  some  s'epoys,  and  four  some  idea  of  the  helpless  situation  of 
sounders  artillery,  attacked  near  a  soldier  on  a  ladder,  holding  himself 
j  main  gate. — Major  Straehan,  on  with  one  hand,  and  his  musket 
th  foe  light  company,  and  two:  in  the  other.  On  experiencing 
ttalion  companies  of  the  73d,  the  above,  we  again  brought  up  tho 
ne  sepoys,  and  four  6-pounders  six-pounders,  and  endeavoured  to 
illery,  &c.  attacked  on  a  face  of  make  a  larger  breach,  every  now 

1  fort  to  the  right  of  foe  main  gate,  and  then  making  fresh  attempts  to 

d.  major  .Macdonald  (73d  regt.),  get  over,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
th  his  own  battalion  company,  great  deal  of  individual  bravery  was 
ne  sepoys  and  two  3-pounder  shewn  by  different  men,  in  opposing 
illery,  & c.  was  to  have  attacked  their  persons  to  and  battling  with  the 
face  of  the  fort  opposite  to  the  pikes;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose 
un  gate  (by  mistake  he-made  it  om  the  enemy  were  determined,  and 
i wrong  face).  The  signal  was  knew  foe  strength  of  their  situation 
5  first  gun  from  his  side, .  which*  and  weapons,  and  that  foe  whole  of 
is  considered  more  as  a  feint  than  the  time  our  men  were  dropping  by 
real  attack,  although  his  orders  a  smart  foe  from  the  bastions,  which 
;re  to  get  in  if  he  could.  commanded  and  flanked  the  breach.. 

It  was  fired  about  a  quarter  before  We  had  continued  attempt  after 
:  o’clock,  just  after  day-break,  and  attempt  for  three'  hours,  when  a  large 

2  different  attacks  being  previously  stone  from  the  inside  .struck  me  on 
posite  their  several  points,  we  ad-  the  side  of  the  head,  in  the  act  of 
need  from  SCO  yards-  till  close  encouraging  the  men  to  make  aim- 
der  the  walls.  The  object  was  ther  trial.* 

ith  the  6-pounders  to  knock  off  as  I  was  sent  bleeding  to  tire  rear, 
rch  of  the  parapet  as  would  make  It  was  so  extraordinary  a  wound 
r  ladders  reach  the  top,  and  then  that  the  surgeons  would  not  be 
escalade.  In  about  an  hour  the  convinced  but  that  it  was  by  a  ball, 
ill*  was  deemed  practicable,  and  and  that  it  had  lodged  in- my  heady 
e  word  being  given,  we  advanced  till  foe  man  who  saw  the  stone  strike 
hh  the  ladders  under  the  heaviest  me,  came  down  likewise  wounded, 

1  of  large  stones  I  ever  saw,  which  and  assured  them  it  was  by  a  stone.* 
lied  and  wounded  many  officers  The  wound  was  in  an  angular  shape, 
d  men.  We  however  persevered,  with  a  large  round  hole  in  the  centre; 
dthe  leading  men  had  gamed  the  and  which  occasioned  foe  doubts  of 
p  of  the  ladders,  four  in  number,  the  surgeons.  I  suppose  it  must 
lien  they  were  opposed  by  such  a  have  been  occasioned  by  a  projection 
>sl  of  pikes  as  tumbled  them  off  as  in  foe  stone.  It  cut  clean  through  m  v 
st  as  they  ascended,  many  risking  hat  and  to  my  scull,  which' was*  much 
eir  necks  by  jumping  off  to  save  bruised,  but  not  fractured.  I  ahi 
emselves  from  being  speared  told  the  attacks  continued  about  half 
rough  the  body.  The  misfortune  an  hour  longer,  when  all  the 
as,  that  foe  spears  or  pikes  used  pounder  ammunition,  upwards  of 
ere  sufficiently  long  to  reach  any  oye  thousand  rounds,  being  expend- 
trt  of  the  rampart,  foe  men  using  ed,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
etn  being  concealed  rmdkr  the  ram*  and  fifty  of  all  descriptions^  killed 
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and  wounded,  and  no  probability 
of  getting  into  the  place  without 
a  better  breach,  Gen.  Campbell 
ordered  the  troops  off.  Our  loss 
in  the  73d  alone  was  found  to  be 
Colonel  Moneypenny,  Major  Mac¬ 
donald,  Lieutenant  Thomson,  and 
myself  wounded,  and  sixty-five  ser¬ 
geants  and  rank  and  file  killed  and 
wounded.  I  was  sent  in  here  a 
few  days  ago  with  other  wound¬ 
ed.  There  is  a  grenadier  now  in 
the  Hospital  with  six  pike  wounds 
in  his  body,  which  he  got  at  the 
same  moment  in  attempting  to  gain 
the  top  of  the  wall.  Had  the 
breach  at  Seringapatam  been  de¬ 
fended  by  half  the  bravery  shewn 
by  those  Polygars,  we  should  not 
have  entered  soeasily  as  we  did. 
Some  heavy  guns  were  sent  from 
this,  with  which,  on  the  30th  ult. 
the  place  was  breached,  stormed, 
and  taken,  without  a  rnan  on  our 
side  being  hurt,  and,  as  you  may 
suppose,  every  male  put  to  death 
(children  excepted).  Had  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Fort  St.  George  com¬ 
plied  with  General  Campbell’s  re¬ 
quisition  many  months  ago,  of  send¬ 
ing  him  proper  battering  guns,  the 
lives  of  many  brave  fellows  would 
have  been  saved,  who  might  here¬ 
after  have  been  of  essential  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  country  in  a  more 
arduous  and  better  cause. 

On  reading  over  my  detail,  I 
find  I  have  omitted  observing  that 
the  circumstance  attending  Money- 
penny^  attack  were  nearly  the 
same  as  our’s;  and  as  for  Major 
M'Donaldbs  with  ladders  too  short 
for  the  walls,  and  popguns  to 
breach  them,  I  know  not  what 
could  be  expected  but  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

9.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  Offi¬ 
cer  belonging;  to  the  British  Forces 
in  Egypt ,  dated  Damanhour,  M  ay  3 . 
“  A  most  dreadfpl  ^nd  melan¬ 
choly  accident  happened  at  Alex¬ 


andria  on  the  28lh  oflast  month.- 
The  magazine  of  Fort  Triangdla 
in  which  were  more  than  4C 
barrels  of  gun-powder,  was  bkm 
up;  and  about  thirty  men  wei 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  ten  < 
twelve  dreadfully  wounded.  The* 
unhappy  sufferers  belonged  to  tl 
artillery,  the  fOth  .  Regiment'  < 
Foot,  and  the  Indian  Army,  Foi 
men  belonging  to  the  artillery,  wl: 
had  been  amusing  themselves  aboi 
400  yards  from  the  fort,  were  a 
killed  by  stones  and  earth/  whic 
was  thrown  to  that  distance.  It 
supposed,  that  fire  was  commun 
cated  to  the  powder  by  some  loos 
shells  having  fallen  against  tl 
ground,  while  a  Lieutenant  an 
Commissary  of  the  Artillery  wer 
inspecting  the  stores,  previous  t 
the  place  being  delivered  up  t 
the  Turks.  Not  having  been  i 
Alexandria  at  the  time,  I  am  ur 
able  to  give  you  any  further  pat 
ticulars  of  this  disastrous  event. 

“  In  consequence  of  some  accounl 
having  been  received  here  of  th 
signing  of  the  Definitive  Treat) 
General  Baird  has  already  commen 
ced  his  march  towards  Giza,  o. 
his  way  to  Suez,  where  he  and  hi 
troops  are  to  embark  for  India 
He  is  to  stop  here  on  the  7th  inst 
and  dine  with  the  officers  of  th 
26th  Regiment  of  Dragoons.  Turk 
isli  troops  are  marching  past  tlii 
every  day  towards  Alexandria,  ii 
order  to  take  possession  of  tha 
place  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  eva 
coated  by  the  English.  I  hej 
are  a  detestable  race  of  barbarians 
The  Arabs  wish  most  anxiously  t< 
be  relieved  from  their  tyranny  ;  anc 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  happy  to  liv< 
under  the  government  of  the  Eng 
lish,  whose  departure  they  antici 
pate  with  regret. 

“  Some  of  the  English  soldier 
have  lately  been  deserting  to  th< 
mamelukes.  Three  of  the  88th  re 
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giment,  and  one  of  the  61st,  were 
taken  a  lew  days  ago  in  the  desart, 
on  their  way  to  join  the  mamelukes 
in  Upper  Egypt.  They  have  been 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  shot  on  the  5th  inst. 
One  of  the  26th  dragoons  was  also 
taken  in  the  act  of  deserting  with  all 
his  accoutrements.  A  court-martial 
will  sit  on  hun  to-morrrw,  and  it  is 
thought  he  will  share  the  same  fate. 

.The  plague  had  raged  with  great 
violence  in  many  places  ;  but  it  has 
entirely  ceased  at  Alexandria  lor 
the  last  fortnight;  and,  from  the 
present  favourable  weather,  we  en¬ 
tertain  hopes  that  it  will  shortly  be 
at  an  end  in  every  other  part  of  the 
country.  The  following  circum¬ 
stance  vv  ill  give  you  an  idea  of  this 
frightful  distemper,  and  serve  to 
convey  some  information  to  the 
friends  of  those  whose  names  I 
shall  mention.  About  a  month  or 
six  weeks  ago,  the  Pest  hospital 
became  quite  destitute  of  medical 
assistants,  who  had  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  die  disease.  Air.  Farrel,  a  young 
hospital  mate,  received  100/.  from 
the  Indian  surgeon  to  go  into  the 
hospital  in  his  stead  ;  he  had  hardly 
entered  on  this  duty,  when  he  was 
seized  with  the  contagion  and  died. 
Several  hospital-mates,  who  were 
then  about  to  depart  from  Egypt, 
were  obliged  to  draw  lots  for  this 
desperate  service.  It  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  young  man  named  Angle,  to 
go  in  first ;  and  the  rest  were  or 
dered  to  embark  on  board  the  Ana¬ 
creon  transport  for  England.  Mr. 
Angle  immediately  caught  the 
plague  and  died. — Another  young 
marb  of  the  name  of  Morse,  was 
dien  ordered  to  disembark,  and  take 
the  place  of  the  last;  he  also  shared 
thesamefate.  The  vessel  by  this  time 
had  put  to  sea ;  a  signal  was  made 
for  her  to  lie  to;  and  Mr.  GeorgeBell, 
^ho  stood  next  in  rotation  on  the 
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dreadful  list,  wras  ordered  on  shore, 
and  sent  into  the  Pest-house;  but, 
to  my  great  satisfaction  (fori  know 
and  esteem  him),  this  worthy  and 
meritorious  young  gentleman  was 
rescued  from  inevitable  destruction. 
Doctor  Buchan  and  Mr.  Price,  who 
have  superintended  the  Pest-hospi¬ 
tal,  seeing  such  a  mortality  among 
the  young  surgeons,  humanely  took 
all  the  duty  on  themselves. 

“  We  expect  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
part  from  this  country  about  the 
middle  of  June.” 

r 

2i.  sheriff’s  court. 

Gubbins  v.  Pearce. 

This  was  an  action  for  an  assault 
of  a  very  curious  nature,  which 
the  defendant  had  committed  bv 
way  of  a  mad  frolic,  but  for  which, 
in  a  cooler  moment,  he  suffered 
judgment  to  go  by  default,  and 
the  jury  were  now  summoned  to 
assess  damages.  The  defendant 
was  a  publican  residing  at  Poplar, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  a  journeyman, 
carpenter,  who  frequented  his  house. 
— On  the  3d  of  May  he  happened 
to  be  there  drinking  his  pint  of 
porter,  and  seeing  the  defendant 
salting  several  pieces  of  beef,  he 
went  up  and  stood  by  him,  when 
he  observed,  “  Why,  Master  Pearce, 
those  are  rare  pieces  of  beef  you 
have  got  salting  there.”  — ■  "  Aye, 
Master  Gubbins,  ('replied  the  de¬ 
fendant)  so  they  are,  and  I  shall 
salt  a  much  larger  piece  presently.” 
So  saying,  he  seized  the  poor  car¬ 
penter,  crammed  him  into  his  tub, 
covered  his  head  with  salt,  which 
he  rubbed  over  him  with  great  vio¬ 
lence,  and  left  him  in  a  most  dread¬ 
ful  pickle.  The  consequence  of 
this  treatment  was,  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  lost  a  great  part  of  his  hair,,  and 
his  face  was  much  torn  and  dis¬ 
figured. 

The 
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The  case  being  clearly  made  out, 
the  jury  gave  the  plaintiff  10/. 
damages. 

28.  West  india  docks. — 
Yesterday  was  the  day  of  the  final 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  this 
vast  undertaking.  As  early  as  six 
in  the  morning  the  royal  standard 
was  hoisted  on  the  summit  of  the 
warehouse,  No.  8,  and  the  different 
vessels  in  the  river  prepared  to  exhi¬ 
bit  their  flags  and  streamers  from  the 
mast  head;  At  eight  o'clock  the 
bells  of  Limehouse  church  rang  a 
merry  peal,  and  about  nine,  the  sai¬ 
lors  on  board  the  Henry  Addington 
began  to  decorate  the  ship  with  the 
colours  of  the  different  nations,  the 
british  being  placed  above  the  rest. 

At-  ten  o’clock  the  foot  guards 
took  their  station  on  the  north  quay, 
and  a  corporal's  guard  was  placed 
at  the  entrance  into  the  town  of  Pop¬ 
lar.  Four  hundred  workmen,  who 
bad  been  sworn  in  constables  on  the 
preceding  day,  were  ordered  to  do 
duty  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coffre  dam 
and  tlie  great  bason.  The  Bow 
street  officers,  to  the  amount  of  100 
and  upwards,  were  likewise  present ; 
in  short  every  precaution  wras  used 
to  preserve  order  and  prevent  the 
pick-pockets  from  committing  their 
accustomed  depredations:' — -At  ele¬ 
ven  o’clock,  crowds  of  people  began 
to  collect  near  the  entrance  lock  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  bason,and  the  com¬ 
pany  who  had  directors  tickets  for 
the’  North  Quay,  began  to  arrive  in 
their  carriges,  &c.  By  twelve  o’¬ 
clock  the  concourse  of  people  Was 
immense  on  the  North  Quay,  the 
side  where  spectators  were'  admitted 
only  by  interest;  there  could  not  be 
less  thanjgfnee  or  four  thousand  per- 
sohs:  the  tops  of  the  warehouses. 
Nos,  2;  4,  and  8,  were  crowded, 
and  every  window  and  outlet  was 
in  the  same  state.  On  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  great  dock,  the  bason, 
&c.  were  as  Well  attended. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation, 
preparations  were  made,  half  an 
hour  earlier  than  the  time  appointed 
for  admitting  the  two  ships  into'  the 
dock,  viz.  the  Henry  Addington, 
and  a  loaded  ship.  The  Henry 
Addington,  entered  first,  being  tow¬ 
ed  in  by  the  capstem,  assisted  by  the 
labourers,  who  dragged  the  cable 
ropes,  affixed  at  the  head  of  the  ves¬ 
sel.  Two  small  boats  were  likewise 
employed.  On  passing  through  the 
coffre  dam,  the  chain  of  the  flood 
gates  gave  way,  which  stopped  the 
proceedings  for  near  five  minutes 
and  on  entering  the  lock  leading 
from  the  great  basin  into  the  princi' 
pal  dock,  the  ship'went  against  the 
side  of  the  lock,  and  carried  away  j 
part  of  the  stone,  but  providential  Ij 
no  damage  was  done  to  the  ship 
The  H  enry  Addington," on  entering 
the  great  dock,fired  a  royal  salute  ol  2  i 
guns,  which  was  answered  by  repeat 
ed  huzzas  from  the  populace.  Th< 
loaded  ship  came  in  about  five  mi 
nutes  after  the  first,  without  meeting 
any  impediment.  At  half  after  one 
they  arrived  at  their  moorings  imme 
diately  opposite  the  warehouse  No 
8,  on  which  occasion  the  guffs  wen 
again  fired.  The  band  of  the  fits 
regiment  of  guards,  stationed  oil  th‘< 
north  quay,  then  struck  up  “  Gbt 
save  the  King,”  which  was  re-echoei 
bv  the  City  band  on  board  the  Henr 
Addington.  It  was  one  of  the  mos 
beautiful  sights  ever  seen,  the  ship 
coming  in  with  a  full'  breeze  fror 
W.  ;  the  flags  being  all  new,  air 
placed  from  bead  to  stern,  and  t 
the  pennant  at  the  mast  head'. 

During  this  novel  exhibition  man 
distinguished  personages'  ap'peare- 
on  the  north  quay ;  one  party  consiste 
of  the  earl  of  Rosslyn,  lords  Hawke? 
bury,  Hood,  Pelham,  Glenbervk 
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chart*  and  Sir  George  Shee;  they 
rived  at  Blackwall  at  twelve, 
clock  in  the  Admiralty  yacht.  The 
ord  Mayor*  Mr.  Ladbroke,  Alder- 
an  Hibbert  and  Curtis,  and  Mr. 
fbus,  came  in  the  Trinity  yacht  at 
e  same  time.  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
as  on  board  the  Henry  Addington 
heii  she  came  in.  He  came  up 
m  Chatham  in  his  o\tn  sloop.  He 
terwards  Came  ashore  dressed  in 
een,  with  a  star  on  his  Breast. 
The  whole  of  the  above  Gentle- 
en  afterwards  Went  Bn  board  the 
enry  Addington  and  partook  of 
e  refreshments;  and  abOut  half 
ist  three,  Ecrl  Rdssyln,  arid  Lords 
ilhani/  Hawkesburyj  arid  Glen- 
rvie.  With  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  &c. 
ent  up  the  river  in  the  Adrni- 
Ity  barge.  A  pleasure  boat,  wit?h 
green  awning,  and  rowed  by  two 
atermen  in  uniform  fancy  dresses, 
ere  actively  employed  in  convey- 
g  the  company  from  the  North 
ie  of  the  ship.  At  five  o'clock 
elegant  dinner  was  set  out  In  the 
eat  cabin  for  the  ladies,  &c.  on 
i  board.  Mrs:  Lacey,  the  cap- 
in’s  lady,  presided  at  the  festive 
•ard.  }‘  The  King,’5  and  other 
pal  toasts  Were  drank  With  ent.hu- 
ism.  In  the  evening,  there  Was 
ball  on  board,  when  about  twenty 
uple  danced.  The  colours  were 
ken  down  about  seven  o'clock, 
se  scene/  aided  by  the  fineness  of 
e  day  attracted  about  ten  thou- 
ad  spectators/  Who  seemed  pef- 
"tly  gratified  with  this  happy 
mpietion  ot  one  of  the  greatest 
det takings  which  Could  possibly 
i  accomplished,  arid  wifi  not  only 
'ieve  the  commercial  interest  from 
e  long  complained  of  ineonve- 
ences  in  the  river,  but  be  av  secu- 
y  against  that  regular  system  of 
bbing  ships  in  the  night,  so  long 
actised  with  impunity. 

Nothing  can  be  connived  more 
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beautiful  than  the  dock  itself,  even 
independent  of  the  magnificent 
living  drapery  With  which  it  was 
surrounded.  The  water  was  of  the 
necessary  depth,  about  sixteen  feet, 
and  its  surface,  smooth  as  a  mirror, 
presented  to  the  eye  ait  haven/  se¬ 
cure  from  storms,  and  the  mind  an¬ 
ticipated  those  sensations  of  plea¬ 
sure  and  delight  with  which  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  after  buffet¬ 
ing  stdrms  and  tempests,  must 
feel  when  lodged  in  its  tranquil 
bosom, 

SEPTEMBER. 

Isb  Last  night  a  dreadful  fire 
Broke  out  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Davis/  oilman.  In  LeadenhalLstreet, 
directly  facing  tlie  East  India  house. 
How  the  fire  originated  is  not 
known;  It  began  in  the  kitchen, 
about  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  and 
did  not  acquire  any  great  force  be¬ 
fore  it  was  discovered  from  the 
street  that  the  house  was  probably 
On  fire.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given  by  knocking  at  the  door;  but 
tiie  family  slept  out  of  town,  and 
only  an  old  Woman  was  left  in  the 
house  to  take  care  off  it.  This  old 
woman  was  deaf;  and  while  those 
on  the  outside  were  endeavouring  to 
alarm  the  inhabitants,  the  flames 
made  such  progress  as  left  no  doubt 
that  the  house  was  on  fire.  The 
door  was  broken  open,  and  the  old 
woman  dragged  Out  almost  naked: 
but  by  this  time  the  flames  had  gain¬ 
ed  such  head,  that  though  they 
might,  when  first  discovered,  have 
been  extinguished  by  a  pailful  of 
water,  there  now  seemed  no  chance 
of  saving  the  house.  Indeajy  the 
moment  the  fire  caught  the  goods 
in  the  shop,  and  other  parts  of  the 
premises,  they  being  of  a  very 
combustible  nature,  it  raged  with 
the  utmost  violence,  and  made  a 
(D)  .  p/ogress 
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progress  which  set  every  effort  to 
stop  it  at  defiance.  The  engines 
arrived  and  began  to  play  but 
the  fire  had  completely  possessed 
itself  of  the  whole  house,  and  now 
communicated  to  the  houses  on  each 
side,  on  the  right  to  a  trunk-maker’s, 
on  the  left  to  a  gin-shop,  both  ot 
which  were  consumed.  It  also  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  Ship 
tavern,  lying  behind  the  houses ;  the 
entrance  to  the  tavern  is  completely 
blocked  up  with  the  ruins,  the  win¬ 
dows  broken,  anc  parts  ot  the  house 
scorched  or  burnt  by  the  flames. 
On  the  other  side,  in  the  back  part, 
it  attacked  the  rear  of  an  inn,  the 
King’s  Arms,  and  did  considerable 
injury.  Seven  loads  of  hay  were 
fortunately  removed,  otherwise  the 
conflagration  and  mischief  would 
have  been  much  greater.  At  two 
o’clock,  the  flames  were  at  their 
height,  blazing  with  tremendous 
fury ;  but  the  firemen  having  ar¬ 
rived  in  numbers  with  their  engines, 
with  the  dexterity  and  intrepidity 
peculiar  to  themselves,  having  now 
got  round  the  premises,  cutting 
away  those  parts  that  might  con¬ 
nect  and  extend  the  flames,  and 
pouring  on  them,  at  the  same  time, 
streams  of  water,  they  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  going  further.  About 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
oilshop,  with  the  walls  on  both 
sides,  fell  in  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  the  whole  ot  the  trunk- 
maker’s  house  came  down  also.  The 
walls  of  the  gin-shop  were  left 
standing  as  high  as  the  first  floor. 
The  other  houses,  on  each  side, 
were  considerably  damaged,  as  wreli 
'  as  the  tavern  and  inn  behind.  Hap¬ 
pily  lives  were  lost,  the  families 
in  "the  different  houses  being  all 
alarmed  in  time  to  escape.  1  he 
damage  is  very  considerable.  One 
of  the  Pheenix  firemen  was  severely 
hurt  in  making  efforts  to  stop  the 
flames,.  The  East-India  house  vo- 
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lunteers  were  early  out  to  ke 
off  the  mob,  and  protect  the  p 
pertv,  which  they  did  with  mu 
success,  rendering  great  servic 
They  were  on  the  same  duty 
day  yesterday.  Leaden hall-sin 
was  blocked  up  against  coaches. 

8.  We  have  been  furnished  w 
copies  of  the  papers  relative  to  I 
transactions  in  the  Carnatic, 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  adverted 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  c!< 
of  the  last  session.  These  pap 
are  the  same  that  were  ordered 
be  laid  before  the'  House  on  the  r 
tion  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  including  th< 
which  were  refused  to  him  on  1 
ground  that  they  were  of  a  priv; 
nature,  but  were  afterwards  ordei 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Walla 
There  are  also  some  few  additio 
documents  which  were  thou: 
necessary  to  the  justification  of 
government  of  India.  The  sei 
commences  with  the  instruct! 
given  by  lord  Clive,  gover 
of  Fort  St.  George,  for  placing 
British  guard  on  die  palace  of  C 
pauk,  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
structions  express  it,  of  preserv 
order  on  the  approaching  diss( 
tion  of  the  Nabob  Omdut  ul  C 
rah. — -These  instructions  were 
sued  on  the  5  th  of  July,  1801;  and 
the  same  day  the  gates  of  the 
lace  were  taken  possession  of  by 
detachment  under  the  command 
lieutenant  colonel  M‘Neil;  an 
ditional  force  being  kept  in  re? 
ness  to  assist  in  case  of  resistane 
On  the  15th  of  July,  immediat 
on  the  decease  of  Omdut  uL  Omr 
commissioners  were  dispatched 
execute  the  designs  of  the  Bril 
government  with  respect  to  the  C 
natic.  These  designs  are  not  s 
cified  in  the  instructions;  but  Mes 
Webbe  and  Close’,  to  whom  the 
structions  are  addressed,  are  >tip 
sed  to  be  already  well  actpiain 
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,vith  the  alleged  violations  of  the 
Nabob's  treaties  with  the  company, 
nd  perfectly  aware  of  the  objects 
vhich  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Go- 
mrnor-General  to  effect :  as  to  the 
est,  they  were  to  use  their  own 
iscretion.  While  the  body  of  the 
ite  Nabob  still  lay  in  the  palace, 
nd  before  any  thing  could  be  done 
nth  respect  to  the  funeral,  these 
ommissioners  demanded  an  interv¬ 
iew  with  the  heir,  and  with  the 
agents  appointed  by  the  late  sove* 
iign  ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the 
erification  of  the  will,  from  which 
le  authority  ot  these  persons  was 
erived ;  and,  having  found  it  un± 
uestionable,  they  then  for  the  first 
me  advanced  their  charges  of  in- 
ielity  against  the  late  sovereign 
id  his  predecessor ;  and  concluded 
ith  demanding,  as  a  security  for 
e  future,  the  entire  civil  and  mi- 
arv  administration  of  the  Nabob's 
rritories,  on  the  complete  cession 
winch  they  promise  to  maintain 
e  young  Hussein  A\i  in  his  rank 
d  dignity,  and  to  allow  him  an 
iple  maintenance  out  of  his  own 
v'eiiues.  This  offer  was  prefaced 
ith  a  long  preamble  on  the  mode- 
ion  and  magnanimity  of  the 
mpany ;  and  the  young  prince 
is  informed  that  he  was  vvith- 
t  alternative,  as  the  proceeding 
is  sanctioned  by  the  approbation 
the  Court  ot  Directors,  and  the 
nistry  in  England. 

The  regents  refusing  to  surrender 
authority  ot  the  sovereign  who 
s  committed  to  their  charge,  at- 
ipls  were  made  to  inspire  him 
.  ^  distrust  ot  his  counsellors, 
the  journal  of  Messrs.  Webbe 
Close  says,  that  he  complain* 
one  day  of  being  ill-advised, 
at  the  next  interview  he  return- 
to  his  former,  resolution,  and  per- 
-d  inadhering  totheadvice  of  the 
?flts,  who,  still  denying  the  possi* 
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bility  of  the  existence  of  any  con* 
nection  injurious  to  the  company, 
between  their  court  and  the  fate 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  declared  themselves 
ready,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
company,  to  make  such  a  settlement 
(short  of  the  complete  surrender  of 
the  sovereignty)  of  revenue,  &c» 
as  the  company  could  reasonably 
claim.  Messrs.  Webbe  and  Close 
persisting  in  their  demand,  and  the 
young  prince  in  his  refusal,  all  ne- 
gocialion  is  broken  off,  and  the 
commissioners  have  recourse  to  an 
exertion  of  the  company's  power. — - 
-Azum  ul  Dowlah,  a  disgraced  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Nabob's  family,  is  taken 
from  the  place  ot  confinement, 
where  he  was  kept  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state,  and  placed  on  the  throne  ot 
the  Carnatic,  where,  as  soon  as 
he  recovers  the  surprise  occasioned 
byr  his  sudden  elevation,  from  a 
state  prison  to  at  least  a  nominal 
sovereignty,  he  ratifies  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  prescribed  to  him  by  the 
company's  agents. 

.  This  is  the  outline  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  transaction,  for  which  no 
other  justification  is  given  than  half 
a  dozen  letters  found  in  the  palace 
of  Seringapatam.  These  letters 
were  written  at  the  time  when 
the  children  of  Tippoo  Sultaun 
were  at  Madras  as  hostages,  in 
1793  and  1794:  they  contain  some 
exaggerated  oriental  compliments, 
and  some  extravagant  wishes  tor  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  the  sultaun  ; 
but  nothing  intelligibly  hostile  to  the 
company.  Some  of  the  letters  al¬ 
lude  to  an  affair  of  a  secret  nature, 
on  which  great  stress  was  laid  by 
the  persons  charged  with  the  com¬ 
pany's  interests  *  but  the  vakeels, 
who  attended  the  young  princes  of 
the  Mysore,  at  Madras,  and  who 
were  privy  to  the  whole  intercourse, 
declare  on  oath,  that  this  meant 
(E>  2)  nothing 
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nothing  more  than  an  alliance  by  respondence  commenced  with  the 
marriage  between  the  two  families,  consent  and  under  the  direction  o 
of  which  lord  Cornwallis  was  to  be  lord  Cornwallis,  for  the  purpose 
informed,  if  the  parties  themselves  of  rendering  Tippoo  Sultaun  more 
should  prove  disposed  to  come  to  friendly  to  the  English.  If  this  be 
an  understanding  upon  it.  There  the  fact,  and  it  is  from  the  com 
are  a  few  strange  expressions,  which  pany’s  own  evidence  that  it  appears 
the  company  ’s  agents  ch use  to  call  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  wha 
cyphers,  and  to  say  that  they  con-  can  be  said  in  defence  of  a  proceed 
tain  sentiments  treasonable  towards  ing  so  violent  and  so  causeless 
the  company;  but  the  context  of  the  and,  whatever  forbearance  migh 
letters  shows  that  it  is  impossible  have  been  intreated  for  the  person 
those  expressions  could  have  any  who  commanded  it,  we  cannc 
important  meaning  at  all,  and  the  think  them  innocent.-— Independer 
vakeels  swear  that  many  of  them  of  the  want  of  proof,  the  proeeec 
were  mere  titles  of  honour.  Previ-  ing  is  vitiated  by  many  circun 
ous  to  the  examination  of  these  stances  within  itself;  for  at  tli 
vakeels,  a  written  paper  was  read  same  time  that  the  company’s  ageiv 
to  them,  reminding  them  of  their  make  all  these  unqualified  allege 
absolute  dependence  upon  the  com-  tions  of  guilt,  they  offer  to  coni 
pariy,  and  threatening  them  with  nuetheman,  whom  they  have  sine 
inevitable  punishment  in  case  they  deposed,  in  the  possession  of  sue 
did  not  disclose  the  truth  ;  and  this  a  sovereignty  as  they  now  alio 
measure  was  repeated  in  the  course  to  a  prince  of  their  own  choic 
of  the  examination.  Threats  of  this  — An  attempt  is  made  to  tradu< 
kind  in  an  examination,  the  known  the  heir  of  the  late  sovereign,  1 
object  of  which  is  the  discovery  of  a  the  affectation  of  constantly  ca 
supposed  secret,  can  never  operate  ing  him  the  “  reputed  son  of  Or 
favourably  for  truth,  and  they  do  dut  ul  Omrah/’  while  nothing  a 
little  honour  to  the  judgment  or  in-  pears  on  which  to  ground  t 
te'grity  of  those  by  whom  they  are  slightest  suspicion  against  his  le^ 
made.  To  their  influence  in  this  timacy;  and  his  legal  right  to  t 
instance  is  to  be  imputed  the  confu-  succession  is  acknowledged  to  ws 
sion,  or,  as  the  company’s  agents  call  no  sanction  but  the  approbation 
it,  prevarication,  evident  in  some  the  company.  The  company’s  agei 
of  the  answers  of  Gholaum  Ally,  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  t 
one  of  the  vakeels  "who  were  privy  execution  of  a  sentence  of  con) 
to  this  correspondence.  The  other  cation,  in  a  case  where  the  f 
vakeel.  Ally  Rezza,  though  equally  feiture  was  of  such  magnitu* 
informed  of  his  dependence  on  the  would  be  regarded,  at  least  he 
company,  and  more  in  their  power  with  a  scrutinising  eye. —  If 
in  consequence  of  some  exhortation  knew  it  would  be  asked,  why  < 
addressed  by  him  to  the  mahometans  not  the  proceed  against  Omdul 
of  Madras,  during  his  residence  Omrah  hims'df,  who,  if  there  ^ 
there,  gave  a  very  clear  and  col-  any  crime,  was  one  of  the  crimin; 
lected  explanation  of  every  thing  who,  if  the  charge  was  ground!* 
referred  to  him  ;  and  both  were  would  be  better  able  to  refute 
most  positive  that  no  correspond-  and  who,  if  it  was  well  found 
ence  hostile  to  the  company  existed,  was  the  fittest  object  for  pun 
Ally  Rezza  even  says  that  the  cor-  ment?  The  papers  therefore  c 
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tain  a  copy  of  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  bob,  but  of  a  prince,  rather  hos- 
Fitzgerald,  the  nabob's  physician,  tile  to  him,  a  prince  who  is  now 
stating,  that  lord  Clive  had  ex-  no  more,  and  whose  fall  placed 

pressed  a  desire  to  communicate  them  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon 

:o  his  highness  a  matter  of  the  the  company.  It  cannot  therefore 

greatest  importance;  but  that  he,  be  supposed  that  they  would  vio- 

Mr.  Fitzgerald)  conceiving  that  late  the  obligation  of  an  Oath  to 
he  agitation  produced  by  such  a  screen  a  prince  to  whom  they 
communication  would  be  dangerous,  owed  no  allegiance,  particularly 
n  the  state  in  which  his  highness's  when  they  were  "given  to  under- 
malth  then  was,  had  procured  the  stand  that  the  detection  of'  that 
ammanication  to  be  deferred.  This  violation  would  involve  their  im- 
vas  on  tne  22d  of  June,  1801,  mediate  and  inevitable  ruin  from 
nd  one  of  the  orders  of  the  house  the  power  in  whose  hands  they 
»f  commons  has  been  interpreted  to  were. 

esire  the  production  of  a  letter  It  may  indeed  be  considered  as  a 
;om  the  governor-general  to  his  proof  of  singular  honesty  and  firm- 
lghness,  dated  28th  May,  1801,  ness,  that  under  a  system  of  exa*- 
1  which  there  h  some  allusion  to  .  mination  so  terrific  and  so  leading 
transaction  intended  to  take  even  one  of  them.  Ally  Rezza* 
lace  between  lord  Clive,  autho-  preserved  his  consistency,  and  gave 
sec  by  the  governor-general,  and  his  answers  with  clearness  and  pre- 
is  highness.  Thus  far  the  pro-  cision. — On  the  whole  of  the  do- 
?edings  of  the  company's  agents  cuments  before  us,  though  not  in- 
e  connected;  but  it  remains  for  dined  to  pronounce  positively  on 
iem  to  explain  their  conduct  during  the  guik  of  the  company's  servants- 
ie  lntervaI  [or  l!)e#  discovery  of  we  are  of  opinion  that  far  drffe- 
ese  papers  in  Seringapatam,  so  rent  proofs  from  those  now  brought 
.y  as  May,  1800,  and  the  in-  forward  will  be  necessary  to  their 
ision  of  the  palace  of  Chepauk,  acquittal.  The  British  parliament 
Jcny,  1801.  Was  the  interval  is  a  far  different  tribunal  from  the 
ken  up  m  sending  to  England  secret  committee  of  the  court  of 
r  instructions?  and  if  so,  why  directors,  and  it  will  not  hold  every 
ere  ministers  and  directors  so  thing  just  that  comes  recommended 
ucn  at  a  loss  when  called  upon  by  advantage. 

explanation  ?  Many  of  the  pa¬ 
rs  prdered  cannot  yet  be  produced;  15.  at  hicks's  hall. 

d  Wg  sjncerely  hope,  lor  the  ho-  Child-mtlmg.— The  folio  wing  case 

Ur  t!ie  British  name,  that  is  perhaps  as  extraordinary  as  any  that 
ien  they  may  be,  they  will  af-  has  lately  occurred,  since  it  is  seldom 
some  better  colouring  for  this  that  we  find  an  infant  to  have  been 
faction  than  can  be  derived  stolen  for  the  sake  of  itself,  it  gene- 
^  ^°eumeiits  now  before  rally  being  done  witii  a  view  to  plun- 
Ihe  letters  afford  no  other  der  it  of  its  clothes. 

1  .eiice  of  a-  criminal  corre-  Elizabeth  Salmon, a  woman  of  very 
ence  than  a  few  words  of  ob-  respectable  appearance,  was  indict¬ 
ee  meaning,  which  the  testimony  ed  for  receiving,  knowing  them  to 
he  two  surviving  witnesses  pro-  have  been  stolen,  several  "articles  of 
^nces  innocent.  These  witnesses  child’s  wearing  apparel.  Although 
®  not  the  servants  of  the  na-  the  indictment  was  framed  in  this 

(E  3)  way* 
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way,  yet  the  facts  of  the  case  turned 
upon  stealing  the  child  itself. 

Elizabeth  Impey,  the  mother  of 
the  child  which  was  stolen,  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  : — she  said  she  was  wife  to  a  la¬ 
bouring  man,  and  at  the  period  in 
question  lived  m  Red  Lion-market, 
White  Cross-street.  On  the  2‘2nd 
of  June,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  a  man  came  up  stairs  in  her 
bouse,  and  asked  in  which  room 
JVlr.  Impey  lived  i  She  said  she 
was  Mrs.  Impey.  He  then  went  in¬ 
to  her  room,  and  sat  down  :  he  said 
be  came  from  Mrs.  James,  and  ask¬ 
ed  her  how  she  did,  and  how  the 
child  was  ?  Mrs.  James  was  a  lady 
who  lived  m  Finsbury-placc,and  had 
been  charitable  and  good  to  her. 

Be  added,  that  Mrs.  James  had  sent 
him  to  see  w  hether  she  was  distress¬ 
ed.  He  asked  her  if  she  had  got 
any  coals,  and  any  bread  ?  She  told 
him  that  she  had  no  coals,  and  but 
very  little  bread.  He  then  said  that 
be  must  take  her  to  a  neighbouring 
public-house  and  give  her  some¬ 
thing.  She  had  at  that  time  laid  in 
a  fortnight  and  four  days.  She  how¬ 
ever  went  with  him,  and  took  her 
baby  in  her  ^rnfs :  they  went  to  the 
sign  of  the  Red  Cross/  He  said  she 
should  pot  go  into  the  tap-room,  for 
that  would  be  too  warm  for  her. 
They  went  up  stairs;  he  looked 
into  one  room  and  did  not  like  that; 
at  last  he  sat  himself  dow  n  at  the 
door  of  another  room,  and  she  sat 
down  by  him. — d  hey  had  twro  pints 
of  ale  together.  He  then  told  her 
that  the  lady  he  came  from  had  sent 
her  eighteen-pence,  and  gave  it  her, 
tellin*  her  to  go  and  buy  some  bread 
and  coals,  and  when  she  had  done 
it  to  return  to  him :  when  he  gave  her 
the  money  and  told  her  to  go,  he 
he  said,  “  Let  ipe  hold  the  child  till 
you  come  back  ;  you  need  not  oe  a-- 
/raid  of  trusting  me  ;  I  have  nursed 
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many  such  little  ones — I  have  had 
several  of  my  own."  She  accord- 
ingly  gave  him  the  child,  and  went 
to  buy  the  bread  and  coals.— -Wher 
she  returned,  she  found  the  man  had 
gone  off  with  her  c  hild.  She  searcher 
about  all  that  day,  but  could  not  re. 
cover  the  child,  #  She  went  to  Mrs, 
James's,  wdio  told  her  she  had  sem 
no  man,  nor  knew  aught  of  the  child 
She  was  then  persuaded  to  apply  foi 
a  warrant  against  Mrs.  .Tames;  bu 
the  magistrates  at  Guildhall  relusei 
it.  A  Mrs.  Dickson,  who  lived  ii 
the  same  house  with  her,  then  per 
suaded  her  to  go  to  Mrs. Salmon,  anc 
tell  her  of  the-  accident.  She  accord 
mg]  v  went  to  Mrs.  Salmon  s;  sin 
found  her  in  bed  with  a  child  lyin' 
on  her  arm,  but  she  had  no  suspicioi 
of  its  being  her  child  Mrs,  Salmoi 
told  her  she  had  lain-in  the  Wednes 
day  before ;  and  that  she  dared  sa 
that  the  witness's  child  was  in  th 
Foundling  hospital;  telling  her  alsc 
that  if  she  would  content  herself  ti 
she  (Mrs.  Salmon)  could  get  a 
bout,  she  would  enquire  after  it  fc 
her.  She  went  a  second  time  t 
Mrs.  Salmon's  with  a  Mrs.  Attei 
bury;  the  child  was  then  in  be 
wjth  Mrs,  Salmon,  and  she  refuse 
to  let  them  see  it.  They  went  agai 
with  Ray,  the  police-officer,  an 
brought  the  child  away.  This  W£ 
three  days  after  the  child  was  los 
Mrs,  Salmon  lived  in  Cooper’s-ga 
dens,  Haekney-road  ;  she  did  n< 
know  what  she  was,  but  she  ho 
heard  that  she  collected  the  ren 
of  ninety  houses.  Being  examine 
as  to  what  passed  at  the  time  tl 
child  was  taken  away  from  Mr 
Salmon ;  she  confessed  she  was  i 
such  confusion  at  the  time,  that  s 
could  not  distinctly  remember . 

Sarah  Atterbury  said,  that  on  t 

22d  of  June,  Elizabeth  Impey,  ai 

one  of  her  neighbours,  came  to  ' 

house w  and  told  her  of  the  c.reui 
;  •  f  stan< 
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>tance  of  Impey’s  losing  her  child. 
She  went  to  see  her  the  next  day,, 
ind  learned  that  she  had  been  at 
Mrs.  James's,  and  also  at  Guildhall, 
.o.get  a  warrant  against  her.  She 
said  she  was  sure  Mrs.  James  was 
oo  good  a  lady  to  do  such  a  bad  ac- 
ion,  and  reprobated  the  attempt  to  ' 
*et  a  warrant  against  her.  On  the 
Fhursday  the  witness  went  alone  to 
Mrs.  Salmon’s,  under  pretence  of 
isking  whether  she  had  a  house  and 
jarden  to  let.  She  suspected  that 
Mrs.  Salmon  had  Impey’s  child,  and 
he  gave,  as  a  ground  of  her  suspi¬ 
cion,  that  Mr.  Salmon  had  told  her 
msband  his  wife  had  miscarried  six 
nonths  before.  She  was  sure,  there- 
ore,  that  she  could  not  so  soon  af- 
erwards  have  a  live  child.  When 
he  went  to  Mrs.  Salmon’s,  she  was 
introduced  into  her  bed-room,  which 
lad  all  the  appearance  of  a  lying-in 
oom.  She  was  nursing  the  child 
a  her  arms. —  I  he  witness  compli¬ 
mented  her  at  being  so  brave  after 
er  lying-in,  and  asked  her  if  she 
ver  had  a  child  to  live  before?  She 
aid  no,  not  above  three  hours.  The 
witness  then  said  she  hoped  she 
vould  have  better  luck  with  her  child 
man  a  poor  woman  she  heard  ofthat 
ad  had  her  child  stolen  from  her. 
lrs.  Salmon  asked  her  if  she  knew 
le  woman  ?  She  said  she  was  not  ac- 
uainted  with  her,  but  she  should 
now  her  if  she  saw  her.  In  reply, 
ie  asked  Mrs.  Salmon  if  she  had 
ut  heard  of  it  ?  At  first  she  said 
had  not,  but  afterwards  she 
dd  she  had;  adding,  her  child 
was  a  poor  yellow  little  thing, 

L1J  mine  is  remarkably  fair.  ”  The 
itness  replied,  certainly,  this  is  a 
sry  fair  child  for  one  new  born, 
^mediately  she  saw  the  child,  she 
it  to  be  Mrs.  Impey’s,  by 
>me  _Httle.  spots  under  the  eye-lids : 
!esaid  nothing,  but  took  her  leave. 

‘e  immediately  went  to  Mrs.  Im- 


pey,  and  told  her  Mrs.  Salmon  had 
got  her' child,  desiring  her  to  con¬ 
tent  herself  till  the  next  day.  The 
next,  day  Mrs.  Impey  and  the  wit¬ 
ness  went  together,  and  as  soon  as 
they  got  to  the  house,  they  went 
up  stairs  to  the  bed-room,  without 
waiting  for  any  invitation.  As 
soon  as  they  got  into  the  room, 
Mrs.  Salmon  scolded  her  husband 
lor  letting  any  body  in,  saying  they 
had  awakened  her,  and  that  she 
had  not  had  so  good  a  sleep  since 
she  was  lightened.  She  then  asked 
ed  what  they  wanted  ?  The  wit¬ 
ness  said,  they  had  something  to  say 
to  her,  which  perhaps  it  might  be 
better  for  her  husband  not  to  hear  ; 
she  said  there  was  nothing  which 
she  did  not  wish  her  husband  to 
know.  The  witness  then  told  her 
that  she  had  got  Mrs.  Impey’s.  child. 
She  denied  it,  but  refused  to  let  them 
see  it.  They  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
suade  her,  but  in  vain.  She  desired 
her  husband  to  throw  them  down 
stairs,  and  hreak  their  necks  if  they 
would  not  go  away;  The  witness 
said,  there  was  no  occasion  for  that, 
for  we  will  go  quietly. — They  ac¬ 
cordingly  went.  At  "the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  Mr.  Salmon  accosted  them, 
and  said,  “  So  you  think  my  wife 
has  got  your  child,.”-— The  witness 
replied,  “  I  am  sure  it  is  Mrs. 
Impey’s  child.”  This  transaction 
caused  some  disturbance  among 
the  neighbours,  who  gathered  round 
them.  Some  one  said,  “  I  saw 
her  bring  a  child  home  in  the  tail 
of  her  gown  the  other  night.  I 
heard  it  cry,  and  I  know  it  was 
her,  for  I  watched  her.”  Mr, 
Salmon’s  daughter  was  present, 
and  they  said  to  her;  “  you  see 
liow  it  is,  Hester;  this  is  done  to 
cheat  you ;  you  will  find  she  is  a 
bad  one.”— —  I  hey  then  went  to 
the  police-office  in  Worship-street ; 
and  the  magistrate  sent  Ray,  the 
4-)  officer. 
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officer,  back  with  them.  He  was 
a  long  time  before  she  would  let 
them  see  the  child  ^  at  last  Ray 
sent  for  a  doctor,  who  insisted  upon 
its  being  opened.  At  this  last  visit 
they  also  found  the  child-s  clothes, 
which  were  stolen  with  it.  Some 
parts  of  them  were  found  hid  be¬ 
tween  the  mattress  and  the  bed. 

Ray,  one  of  the  Worship-street 
officers,  gave  an  account  pf  his  visit 
with  the  two  last  witnesses.  He 
agreed  with  them  as  to  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  lying-in  room.  Mrs. 
Salmon  refused  to  open  the  child, 
that  they  might  see  it.  He  then 
asked  her  where  was  her  nurse  ? 
She'said  she  was  not  present.  Who 
was  her  doctor?  She  did  not  know, 
he  lived  somewhere  on  Tower  Hilh 
She  was  delivered,  she  said,  at  a 
public-house  near  Rag  Fair,  being 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  did  not  know'1 
what  doctor  was  sent  for.  Find¬ 
ing  all  entreaties  vain  to  induce 
her  to  shew  the  child,  he  sent  for  a 
surgeon  who  lived  in  Kingsland 
Road.  When  he  came,  they  at  last 
saw  the  child,  which  Mrs.Impey  im¬ 
mediately  said  was  hers.  When  he 
first  got  into  the  room,  Mrs.  Salmon 
had  a  pipe  in  her  hand.  He  ob¬ 
served  to  her,  it  is  an  odd  thing  for 
a  newly  delivered  woman  to  be 
smoking. — She  answered,  she  was 
not  smoking,  but  draw  ing  a  breast  of 
milk  for  the  child.  When  they  went 
away,  he  told  Mrs.  Salmon  she  must 
accompany  them  to  the  police  office  : 
upon  which  she  dressed  herself 
very  nimbly,  and  seemed  to  forget 
all  the  weakness  occasioned  by  her 
lying-in. 

The  Surgeon  was  next  examined. 
When  he  first  entered  the  room,  he 
said  Mrs.  Salmon  screamed  out,  and 
said  lie  was  come  with  the  others 
to  take  away  her  child.  He  desired 
her  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  sat  down 
by  her  to  ask  some  questions — 


which  were,  who  delivered  h< 
She  did  not  know.  At  what  hou; 
She  did  pot  know.  She  was  ] 
into  a  coach,  she  said,  as  soon 
she  was  delivered,  and  sent  ho 
without  any  one  to  accompany  h 
Convinced  by  this  the  whole  wa 
falsity,  he  proceeded  to  other  exai 
nation  (not  delicate  to  be  detaile 
the  result  of  which  was,,  in  his  o 
njon,  that  she  never  had  a  child 
her  life.  He  also  spoke  to  findi 
the  clothes,  and  her  suddenly  re 
vering  when  she  found  herself  < 
tected. 

The  case  here  closing,  it  v 
objected  by  the  counsel  for  the  < 
fendant,  that  she  could  iK>t  be  e< 
victed  on  the  present  indictme 
inasmuch  as  before  a  person  coi 
be  convicted  of  receiving,  a  felc 
rriust  be  previously  proved.  5 
was  indicted  for  receiving  I 
clpthes,  knowing  them  to  have  be 
stolen  ;  but  the  facts  of  the  C£ 
clearly  proved,  that  the  intenti 
was  to  steal  the  child  and  hot  t 
clothes. 

Mr.  Majnwaring  said,  that  nc 
to  the  conviction  of  an  innoce 
person,  it  was  most  painful  to  s 
one  so  flagrantly  guilty  esca 
through  defect  in  legal  form.  1 
was  of  opinion  that  the  jury  coi 
not  convict  her  on  the  present  i 
dictment,  for  the  reason  stated 
the  learned  coupsel  ;  but  he  shou 
order  her  to  be  detained,  while  t 
grand  jury  sat,  in  hopes  that  sor 
other  indictment  might  be  preferr 
which  could  reach  her. 

The  jury  accordingly  acquitt 
the  prisoner. 

18.  A  privy  council  was  he 
this  day  at  Windsor,  at  which 
proclamation  was  issued  and  pu 
lished  in  the  Gazette,  summonii 
parliament  to  meet  on  the  16th 
November. 

28.  Between  four  and  five  o’cloc 
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is  morning, the  inhabitants  of  Mort- 
ke  discovered  that  the  landlord 
■  a  public-house  had  murdered  his 
ife.  She  was  a  handsome  Iookr 
i g  woman ;  and  her  husband  is 
ipposed  to  have  been  impelled  by 
<cessive  jealousy.  He  beat  out 
sr  brains  with  a  pistol;  in  doing 
hicb,  the  pistol  was  broken  to 
ieces.  Mr.  Davis,  the  surgeon, 
is  the  remains  of  the  pistol,  and  a 
jantity  of  the  brains  in  his  posses- 
on.  The  murderer  is  in  custody, 
id  raves  as  if  he  were  mad, 

Cambridge. 

28.  Just  after  half  price  took 
lace,  last  night,  at  Stirbitch  theatre, 
le  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  one  or 
le  front  boxes  were  alarmed  by  the 
*y  of  fire,  from  behind  the  boxes, 
at  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
le  house  in  general;  they  imme- 
iately  arose,  and  seeing  nothing, 
rere  inclinable  to  be  seated  again; 
ut  hearing  it  repeated,  they  began 
)  make  their  way  out  of  the 
ouse,  and  every  part  of  the  house, 
?as  immediately  alarmed,  and  the 
reatest confusion  took  place.  Many 
om  the  gallery  began  to  throw 
lemselves  over  into  the  pit;  others 
in  to  the  stairs,  and  choked  the  pas- 
ige  up,  while  some  fell  headlong 
own  the  stairs,  and  were  trod  upon 
y  others  passing  down.  Ladies  and 
entlemen  from  the  upper  boxes 
irew  themselves  into  the  pit,  and 
lade  their  way  over  the  orchestra 
nto  the  stage. — Numbers  of  both 
sxes are  much  bruised  and  hurt ;  few 
mbs  are  broke ;  but  I  am  sorry  to' 
iform  you  that  four  lives  are  lost ; 
-vo  young  women,  about  22  years 
f  age,  a  girl  about  1 1,  and  a  boy 
bout  14;  those  were  all  in  the 
allery,  and  were  either  trampled 
n  or  pressed  to  death .  T wo  others, 

boy  and  a  girl,  were  supposed 
ead,  but  recovered  late  last  night. 
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A  gang  of  pickpockets  are  suspected 
to  be  at  the  fair,  and  it  is  supposed 
they  set  on  foot  the  false  alarm, 
as  several  ladies’  pockets  were  cut 
off,  watches  and  bracelets  were 
lost,  &c.  The  managers  have  of¬ 
fered  100  guineas  reward  upon  con¬ 
viction  of  the  offender  or  offenders. 
-—-The  theatre  has  not  been  opened 
this  evening. 

Persons  dead. 

Two  young  women.  Mason,  of 
Waterbeat  Farms,  and  Cooke,  of 
Cambridge,  bedmakers. 

A  girl.  Freeman,  of  Cambridge, 
basket- maker. 

A.  bpy.  Smith,  of  do.  tailor- 

OCTOBER  1. 

Yesterday  a  special  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  ship  owners,  was  held  pur¬ 
suant  to  public  advertisement,  at  the 
London  Tavern,  to  take  into  consi¬ 
deration  tiie  draft  of  a  petition  to 
parliament,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
tonnage  duty,  agreeably  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  general  meeting  of  the 
22d  of  June  last,  and  on  other  busi¬ 
ness  of  importance 

John  Hill,  esq.  was  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  reported,  that  he 
had,  since  the  last  general  meeting, 
received  several,  letters  from  the 
ship  owners  at  the  out-ports,  ex¬ 
pressive  of’  their  determination  to 
co-operate  in  the  general  design  of 
the  Society. 

The  chairman  said,  that  the  pe¬ 
tition  presented  to  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  last  sessions  was  to  shew  that 
the  ship-owners  did  not  accede  to 
the  principle  of  the  tax.  It  had 
been  intimated  to  obviate  the  argu¬ 
ments  made  use  of  when  the  ton¬ 
nage  duty  was  first  proposed,  that 
because  the  ship  owners  had  not  re¬ 
sisted  the  convoy  duty,  which  the 
minister  alledged  was  the  same  in 
principle,  it  therefore  followed  that 
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the  ship  owners  ought  not  to  object 
to  the  ton  page  duty.  The  chairman 
said,  that  he  would  not  then  trouble 
them  with  many  observations  on 
the  subject  which  they  had  so  amply 
discussed  at  the  last  general  meet¬ 
ing.  It  was  undoubtedly  stated  by 
the  ship  owners,  that  at  the  time  the 
tonnage  duty  was  brought  forward, 
the  shipping  interest  was  in  a  de¬ 
pressed  state.  The  committee,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  their  allegations, 
had  adopted  one  criterion,  namely," 
the  number  of  ships  on  sale  at  the 
particular  period  alluded  to,  when 
it  Was  found  upon  investigation, 
that  there  were  about  160  tor  sale 
in  the  River  Thames  only;  that  a 
far  greater  number  was  unemployed, 
and  in  want  of  freights;  and  that 
those  which  were  freighted  were 
obliged  to  act  on  such  terms  as 
could  not  leave  any  profit  to  the 
owners.  It  was  the  business,  he 
said,  of  the  meeting,  to  consider 
whether  the  alteration  favourable  to 
the  shipping  of  the  country,  which, 
they  had  been  taught  to  expect,  had 
taken  place;  or  whether  the  ship¬ 
ping  still  continued  in  the  same  de¬ 
pressed  state  in  which  it  appeared 
when  they  applied  to  the  minister. 
He  thought  the  duty  on  tonnage 
might  be  considered  in  two  points  of 
view — its  justice  and  it  policy.  To 
make  it  just,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  object  of  taxation  was  in  such 
a  state  as  to  bear  the  proportion 
assigned  to  it.  With  respect  to  its 
policy,  it  was  worthy  consideration, 
whether  the  shipping  of  this  country, 
which  had  been  uniformly  the  object 
of  bounty  and  encouragement, 
should  now  be  deemed  an  object  of 
taxation — for  it  had  been  formerly 
the  policy  of  the  legislature  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  British  ship¬ 
ping  ;  and  the  whole  civilised  world 
was  sensible  of  its  effect ;  he  trusted 
fro  man  felt  it  more  strongly  than 


the  minister.  He  was  equally  sen¬ 
sible,  that  if  the  ship-owners  could 
convince  the  minister  of  the  injustice 
or  impolicy  of  the  tax,  he  would  not 
hesitate  one  moment  to  promote  its 
repeal.  This  meeting  was  therefore 
to  consider  how  that  desirable  ob¬ 
ject  was  likely  to  be  best  e fleeted. 
He  was,  however,  confident  that 
they  would  receive  from  the  minis¬ 
ter  that  attention  .which  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject  merited.  He 
therefore  thought  it  unnecessary  for 
him  to  expatiate  further  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  draft 
of  a  petition  to  parliament  for  the 
repeal  of  the  duties  on  tonnage,  and 
oil,  and  skins,  the  produce  of  the 
British  fishery,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  agreed  to  by  the  committee, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  those  du* 
ties  were  extremely  oppressive. 
That  British  shipping,  from  many 
causes,  independant  of  those  duties, 
still  laboured  under  very  great  de¬ 
pression,  so  that  the  most  injurious 
consequences  to  the  empire  might  be 
feared,  if  the  duties  on  tonnage  were 
continued  to  be  imposed  on  British 
shipping.  That  the  principle  of 
those  duties  militated  directly  against 
the  spirit  of  the  acts  which  had  been 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  increase  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  its  shipping  and  navigation; 
and  it  was  apprehended  the  inevit¬ 
able  consequences  pf  the  operation 
of  the  continuance  of  those  duties 
would  be  the  still  farther  depression 
of  British  shipping;  and  also  tend  to 
weaken  the  means  of  the  maritime 
defence  of  the  country,  and  accele¬ 
rate  the  departure  of  multitudes  of 
British  seamen  from  their  native  land, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  the  other 
maritime  powers  were  most  sedu¬ 
lously  employed  in  adopting  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  increase  of  their  ship¬ 
ping  and  navies,  and  also  when  the; 

‘  -  shipping 
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shipping  of  Great  Britain  had  fallen 
in  their  value  from  30  to  40l.  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Hurry  observed,  that  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  arguments  which  had 
ieen  made  use  of  by  the  committee 
it  their  interview  with  the  minister 
kvere  unanswerable;  that  the  ship¬ 
ping  interest  was  as  much  depressed 
it  the  present  time  as  it  was  at  that 
period;  and  as  the  tonnage  duty 
was  adopted  as  a  tax  of  experi- 
nent,  he  trusted  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  be  abandoned. 
He  therefore  conceived  it  would  be 
idviseable  to  urge  an  interview 
with  the  minister. 

Mr.  Akenhead  said,  it  was  his 
ntention  to  have  noticed  the  sub- 
ect ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  it  was 
proper  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
rovernment,  as  a  fair  opportunity 
lad  been  afforded  of  try  ing  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  the  tax,  which  unfor- 
amately  proved  to  be  very  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  ship-owner,  of  which  he 
lad  proofs  which  were  indubitable. 

Mr.  Robinson  remarked,  *that 
tom  the  assurances  made  when  this 
subject  was  under  discussion,  he  flat¬ 
bed  himself  the  measure  would  be 
ibandoned,  as  the  shipping  interest 
continued  to  be  as  much  depressed 
is  at  that  period. 

The  chairman  said,  that  the  polite 
ittention  which  the  minister  had 
shewn  to  the  committee  on  their  for¬ 
mer  application,  entitled  him  to 
wery  mark  of  respect.  He  there- 
ore  intimated  the  propriety  of  ap¬ 
plying  for  another  interview  with 
dm  previous  to  their  making  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  parliament ;  and  from 
he  candour  with  which  he  received 
heir  observations,  and  from  his 

eat  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
ountry,  he  had  no  doubt  but  he 
►vould  give  the  subject  every  possi¬ 
ble  consideration. 

5.  This  evening  a  gentleman 


was  robbed  in  St.  jame’s-square,  by 
four  footpads, of  1701.  in  bank  notes, 
and  a  gold  watch  worth  30  gui¬ 
neas,  with  which  the  villains  got 
clear  off. 

The  skirts  of  London  from  Gray’s 
Inn-lane  to  Shoreditch,  particularly 
the  neighbourhood  of  Clerkenvvei! 
and  Old-street,  are  at  present  filled 
with  robbers  of'  the  most  daring  and 
atrocious  characters.  No  night 
passes  without  some  new  crimes 
being  Committed:  last  night  die  ser¬ 
vant  of  a  distiller  near  Smithfield 
was  knocked  down  and  robbed  in 
Compton-street,  Clerkenvvell,  and 
slabbed  in  five  different  places, 
in  consequence  of  which  lie  is  in 
the  hospital  without  hopes  of  reco¬ 
very.  A  reward  has  been  offered 
for  the  offenders. 

1  4.  Mansion-House. — Mr.Tague,* 
keeper  of  the  Poultry  Compter,  re¬ 
ported  to  his  Lordship,  that  he  had 
been  informed  of  a  conspiracy 
among  the  prisoners,  under  charges, 
of  felony,  in  that  jail,  to  effect  their 
escape:  he  had  in  consequence  called 
in  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  city- 
officers,  and  made  search  among  those 
prisoners  in  their  respective  places  of 
confinement.  Fourof  those  under  ca¬ 
pital  charges  were  found  to  have 
sawed  off  their  irons.  John  White, 
committed  under  the  charge  of  fe¬ 
loniously  personating  a  seaman,  in 
order  to  intercept  his  wages,  had  not 
only  freed  himself  from  the  incum¬ 
brance  of  his  irons,  but  was  farther  at 
work  with  a  steel  saw.  The  irons 
and  saw  were  produced  in  court. 
It  is  happy  that  the  vigilance  of  the 
keeper  and  lus  assistants,  by  anti¬ 
cipating  the  meditated  attempt, 
have  secured  the  prisoners  in  their 
confinement,  without  blows  or 
bloodshed. — White  and  his  accom^ 
plices  have  been  since,  of  necessity, 
loaded  with  double  irons. 

15.  A  young  girl,  not  more  thait 

seven- 
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seventeen,  servant  to  an  artist  in 
Little  Britain,  had  the  desperate 
courage  to  deliver  herself  of  a  male 
child,  and,  in  expectation  of  not 
being  discovered,  barbarously  tied 
a  string  about  its  neck  and  hung  it 
up  in  the  chimney  !  Her  mistress 
suspecting,  from  her  appearance, 
that  something  extraordinary  had 
occurred,  carefully  searched  the 
house,  and  at  length  found  the  in¬ 
fant  where  the  unhappy  mother  had 
put  it.  A  coroner’s  jury  was  yes¬ 
terday  summoned  on  the  occasion, 
when,  after  the  usual  forms  were 
gone  through,  the  sentence  “  still¬ 
born”  was  pronounced.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  female,  however,  is  taken 
into  custody. 

}  6.  In  addition  to  the  melancholy 
catalogue  of  accidents  occasioned  by 
curricles,  we  have  to  state  a  catas¬ 
trophe  that  has  recently  occurred, 
somewhat  similar  in  its  circumstances 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Fleathcote. 
On  Monday  last,  as  lieutenant  Fra¬ 
ser,  of  the  first  regiment  of  life 
guards,  having  his  groom  with  him 
m  his  curricle,  was  driving  into 
Canterbury,  he  unfortunately  met  a 
broad-wheeled  waggon,  at  which 
the  horses  took  fright,  and,  being 
high  blood,  continued  plunging  so 
violently,  that  they  were  both 
thrown  out.  The  groom  received 
no  injury  ;  but  lieutenant  Fraser,  in¬ 
dependent  of  a  fracture  in  the  head, 
experienced  many  severe  contu¬ 
sions.  On  being  lifted  up,  the  un¬ 
happy  gentleman  exclaimed  to  his 
groom,  “  I  know  I  cannot  live,  but 
do  not  leave  me  !”  and  instantly 
fainted.  Fie  was  immediately,  with 
the  utmost  care,  conveyed  to  the 
nearest  inn,  and  after  languishing 
four  hours  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
he  expired.  The  deceased  was  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
property  in  Golden-square,  and 
much  esteem nd  not  only  by  his 


brethren  of  his  mess,  but  an  extei 
sive  circle  of  friends,  for  suavity  < 
manners,  and  many  amiable  qualif 
cations.  It  is  much  to  be  lamente 
that,  notwithstanding  the  frequenc 
of  these  melancholy  occurrence 
gentlemen  will  persist  in  driving  fu 
blood-horses,  which,  from  their  ii 
temperate  nature,  are  incapable  < 
bearing  the*  whip,  and  sustainin 
the  necessary  coercion. 

16.  About  six  o’clock  this  evei 
ing,  a  well-dressed  man  went  jni 
the  shop  of  Messrs.  Barnard  an 
North,  silver-smiths,  in  Lombarc 
street,  directly  opposite  to  Whih 
hart-court.  Mr.  B.  was  standin 
behind  th.e  counter,  when  the  ma 
made  directly  up  to  him,  and  pr< 
senting  a  pist,c>l  to  his  head,  demanc 
ed  his  money.  Mr.  B.  thoug 
greatly  alarmed,  asked  him  th 
meaning  of  his  criminal  conduc 
On  which  the  villain  replied,  h 
would  have  no  trifling ;  money  h 
wanted,  and  money  he  would  hav< 
He  then  drew  towards  the  doo 
keeping  his  arm  extended,  and  th 
pistol  directed  against  Mr.  Barnard 
and  having  looked  out  at  the  dooi 
instantly  turned  round,  and  repeate 
his  demand,  threatening  if  Mr.  I 
delayed  fpr  a  moment,  he  woul 
blow  his  brajns  out.  Mr.  B  vSaic 
he  had  no  money  to  give,  and  woul 
pot  be  robbed,  at  the  same  time  h 
sprung  forward  to  seize  the  thie 
on  which  the  villain  fired  the  pisto 
and  ran  out  of  the  shop.  Foi 
tunateiy  the  bullet  missed  Mr.  I 
and  buried  itself  in  the  wainscoi 
A  hue  and  cry  was  immediate! 
raised  ;  he  was  pursued  and  take 
in  St.  Clement’s  lane,  the.  pistol  sti 
in  his  hand.  On  being  seized,  h 
attempted  to  draw  another  pist< 
from  his  pocket ;  but  being  sudden! 
pinioned  by  the  mob  who  surround 
ed  him,  it  went  off  in  his  poeke 
doing  no  harm.  He  then  pulle 
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>ut  a  knife,  and  would  have  destroy¬ 
ed  himself,  or  any  one  about  him, 
lad  he  not  been  completely  over- 
lowered  by  the  persons  who  held 
iim.  Before  he  could  be  got  to  the 
Poultry  Compter,  his  dress  was  com¬ 
pletely  torn  from  his  body,  his  efforts 
lo  get  away  being  so  violent.  When 
:aken  into  the  prison,  he  affected 
madness,  and  played  his  part  so  in¬ 
imitably  well,  that  the  keeper  was 
obliged  to  put  a  straight  waist-coat 
on  him  to  keep  him  from  doing  him-, 
self  harm.  .Notwithstanding  this 
coercion  ho  still  continued  raving 
in  the  most  extravagant  way  ;  he 
wished  he  said,  to  destroy  himself ; 
he  had  shot  the  fairest  creature  on 
earth ;  but  she  was  false  to  him, 
and  he  would  exist  no  longer  ;  be¬ 
sides  other  remarks  equally  roman¬ 
tic,  to  induce  a  belief  of  insanity. — 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  man, 
who,  a  few  days  since,  went  into  a 
merchant's  counting-house,  in  Idol- 
lane,  and  robbed  a  gentleman  sitting 
there;  presenting  a  pistol  to  the 
party,  and  accompanying  his  de¬ 
mand  with  similar  threats  to  those 
he  made  use  of  on  Saturday.  He 
is  a  middle-aged  man,  decently 
dressed,  and  about  five  feet  six 
inches  high. 

19.  We  are  concerned  to  find,  by 
American  papers,  which  we  receiv¬ 
ed  yesterday  to  the  9th  September, 
that  the  yellow  fever  is  extending 
its  ravages. — The  official  report  of 
the  health  office  of  Philadelphia,  of 
the  6th  September,  states  six  new 
cases  of  malignant  fever,  exclusive 
of  one  person  dead  and  five  re¬ 
covering,  since  the  last  report.  The 
official  report  of  the  health  office 
of  Baltimore  of  the  2d  September, 
states  an  increase  since  the  last  re¬ 
port  of  ten  cases  of  infectious  fever, 
and  nine  deaths,  within  the  last 
three  days.  The  Boston  gazette  ad- 
tmts  that  the  weather  has  been  very 
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unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  particularly  children, 
and  denies  that  there  is  any  con¬ 
tagious  disease  in  that  city  ;  but  it 
is  allowed  to  have  broken  out  at 
Wilmington,  as  appears  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  document : — 

HEALTH  OFFICE. 

Wilmington  (Delaware),  Sept.  5. 

Whereas  this  Board  hath  received 
information  that  the  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  now  prevalent  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  assumed  a.  more 
alarming  aspect,  and  whereas  some 
cases  of  a  malignant  disease  have 
appeared  in  this  borough*  which, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  has  been 
introduced  from  the  city  aforesaid — 
Resolved,  that  the  resolution  of  this 
Board,  mitigating  the  proclamation 
of  the  5th  last,  be  rescinded,  and 
that  so  much  thereof  as  relates  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  shall  continue  in 
force. —  [Here  follows  the  said  pro¬ 
clamation,  restricting  the  intercourse 
with  Philadelphia]. 

The  city  of  New  York  vaunts  an 
exemption  from  this  calamity,  and 
contends,  that  any  apparent  increase 
in  its  obituary  beyond  the  usual  pro¬ 
portion,  is  to  be  imputed  to  the 
arrival  of  the  French  squadron,  which 
landed  1 62  sick,  chiefly  of  the  dy¬ 
sentery,  at  the  marine  hospital,  of 
whom  I  1  had  died.  The  city  of 
New  York,  it  will  be  recollected, 
has  been  long  accused  of  exaggerat¬ 
ing  its  own  happiness  in  this  respect, 
and  the  calamities  of  its  rivals, 
Philadelphia  particularly,  with  a 
selfish  view  to  the  advancement  of 
its  own  commerce.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  disease  has  arisen 
to  an  alarming  height  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  a  great  part  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  had  fled ;  the  custom-house  was 
removed,  and  meetings  were  held 
to  consider  of  transferring  the  several 
banks  to  some  other  place.  The 
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accounts  from  the  West  Indies,  pub- 
lished  in  the  American  papers,  are 
in  general  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
little  regard  being  paid  to  date,  and 
the  report  of  some  captain  or  passen¬ 
ger  of  a  ship  their  only  ground  of 
authenticity.  So  far,  however,  as 
the  authority  of  these  papers  is  to 
be  regarded,  and  they  come  down 
to  the  10th  of  September,  they  con¬ 
firm,  as  we  stated  yesterday,  that 
Bonaparte  is  sick  of  his  transatlantic 
glories,  and  that  the  western  he¬ 
misphere  does  not  supply  the  best 
fuel  for  his  ambition. 

The  blacks  continue  very  obsti¬ 
nate  at  Guadaloupe,  where  the  long 
expected  reinforcements  had  not 
arrived.  Accounts  from  St.  Thomas 
state,  that  the  French  islands  to  be 
given  up,  would  not  be  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  previous  to  the  1st  Octo¬ 
ber,  as  the  French  had  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  to  take  complete 
charge  of  them.  The  French  squa¬ 
dron,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
be  employed  in  effecting  these 
changes,  was  at  New  York  so  late 
as  the  9tlr  September,  all  at  anchor 
within  twro  miles  of  the  city,  where 
they  were  to  take  in  provisions  with 
all  expedition,  being  in  expectation 
of  immediate  orders  to  sail,  but  their 
destination  was  not  mentioned.  The 
Dutch  appear  to  have  been  more 
alive  to  their  West  India  interests. 
The  master  of  a  vessel  reports  that 
Surinam,  and  all  the  other  parts 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  English  forces, 
which  had  arrived  at  St,  Vincent’s, 
the  Dutch  having  taken  complete 
psossession  of  all  these  stations. 
The  peace  of  Amiens  has  inspired 
America  with  great  jealousy  of 
France.  Mr.  Windham’s  speeches, 
representing  the  danger  to  America 
from  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  &c. 
have  been  eagerly  read  and  dili¬ 
gently  circulated  through  the  western 
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continent.  In  this  spirit  we  find 
variety  of  paragraphs,  but  which  ar 
too  contemptible  or  local  for  part 
cular  notice  respecting  the  Frenc 
squadron  at  New  York.  Fhes 
papers  also  acknowledge  the  receij 
of  a  mass  of  papers  from  Port  R< 
publicain  in  St.  Domingo  up  to  tli 
1st  of  August.  The  only  art  id 
which  they  consider  worth  mentio 
is  a  proclamation  of  general  L 
Clerc  of  the  4th  July,  imposing 
contribution  of  1:3,000,000  Frenc 
francs  exclusively  for  the  use  of  tl: 
armv,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  th; 
island  ;  landed  proprietors  to  pay  i 
the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  the  year! 
value  of  their  property,  and  house 
of  public  accommodation  one  hal 
The  arbitrary  terms  in  which  paj 
ment  is  to  be  enforced  afford  ui 
answerable  proof  of  the  misery  < 
the  people.  The  average  prices  < 
American  stock  for  the  week  endin 
the  7th  September,  were — 

8  per  cents,  interest  off'  -  111 

6  per  cents,  ditto.  -  -  101 

Navy  ditto  *  103 

3  per  cent-  -  -  -  -  61 

120.  The  long  expected  decisio 
respecting  booksellers  selling  bool 
without  the  printer's  name  being  t 
the  end,  as  well  as  the  beginning 
was  settled  this  day  at  the  justk 
room  Guildhall,  before  the  sitting 
alderman.  The  information  was  lai 
on  the  act  for  suppressing  sedilioi 
&c.  The  attorney  for  the  proseci 
tion  contended  this  book,  an  abridg 
ment  of  baron  Munchausen’s  travel 
came  within  the  act ;  therefore  h 
brought  a  John  Collison,  the  pui 
chaser  of  the  book,  to  prove  the  bm 
ingofit,  &c.  when  he  acknowledg 
ed  he  received  five  shillings  a  da 
from  a  person  of  the  name  < 
Fagcn,  to  collect  these  books,  an 
others  where  he  could.  H.  Lemoin 
was  also  called,  to  prove  what  h 
could  of  the  business,  but  failing  1 
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irove  the  time  of  the  book  being 
minted,  the  information  was  quash¬ 
'd.  The  alderman  expressed  his 
lissalisfkction  that  such  a  book,  con¬ 
aming  nothing  offensive,  should  be 
nought  into  court,  saying,  the  iegis- 
ature  never  intended  the  act  should 
iperate  on  any  book  that  did  not 
ome  within  the  description  political- 
21.  A  general  court  martial  was 
ssembled  at  the  royal  marine  bar- 
acks,  Chatham,  on  the  10th  of 
ieptember,  and  continued,  byad- 
uirnments,  to  the  1 8th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1 8.02,  to  try  capt.  Henry  Lee, 
f  that  corps,  on  the  under-mentioned 
barges  exhibited  against  him  by 
irst  lieutenant  John  Hand  : 

1st.  For  ungentlemanlike  conduct 
alieut.  Hand. 

2d.  For  being  drunk  on  the  dock 
;uard,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
August  last. 

die  court  was  composed  of  the 
under-mentioned  officers : — 
deut.-gen.  Harrie  Innes,  President. 
Members. 

Lieut. -col.  Nathaniel  Moorson, 
oyal  marines. 

Maj.  James  Cassell,  royal  marines. 

,  Waj-  James  Campbell,  royal  ma- 
ir.es.  .  * 

Capt.  John  James,  royal  marines.^ 
Capt.  W.  H.  Boys,  royal  marines. 
Capt.  P.  Wmkley,  4th,  or  king’s 
wn  regiment. 

Capt.  Tho.  Gardner,  rifle  regi- 
lent. 

Capt.  Francis  Brooke,  4th,  or 
mg’s  own  regiment. 

Capt.  G.  A.  Norcott,  rifle  regi- 
ient. 

Capt.G.  E.  Robv,  royal  marines. 

Capt.  J.  E.  Gordon,  royal  ma¬ 
res. 

Acton  Chaplin,  4th,  or 
rg’s  own  regiment. 

Capt.  Wm.  Minto,  royal  marines. 

Capt.  [  bo.  Howard,  9th  regi- 

ert. 


Capt.  Philip  Sturgeon,  half-pay 
royal  marines,  acting  judge  advo¬ 
cate. 

SENTENCE. 

The  court  having  maturely  and 
deliberately  considered  the  evidence 
tor  and  against  the  prisoner,  as  well 
as  what  he  had  to  offer  in  his  de¬ 
fence,  is  of  opinion  he  is  not  guilty 
on  the  firSt  charge,  viz.  ungentle- 
manlike  conduct  towards  lieat. 
Hand,  and  do  therefore  most  ho¬ 
nourably  acquit  him  ;  and  having 
also  maturely  and  deliberately  con¬ 
sidered  the  evidence  for  and  against 
the  prisoner,  as  well  as  what  he  had 
to  offer  in  his  defence,  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  he  is  not  guilty  on  the  second 
charge,  viz.  of  being  drunk  on  the 
dock-guard,  on  the  night  of  the  17th 
of  August  last,  and  do  therefore 
most  honourably  acquit  him. 

And  the  court  is  further  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  both  charges  are  ground¬ 
less  and  vexatious,  and  originating 
in  malice  :  and  that  the  conduct  of 
lieut.  Hand,  in  running  his  rounds 
with  a  view  to  entrap  his  command¬ 
ing  officer,  in  hesitating  to  obey  his 
orders,  thereby  endeavouring  to 
irritate  him  ;  in  sending  lieut.  Drum¬ 
mond  into  the  guard-room  as  a  spy 
on  his  conduct ;  in  asking  the  opi- 

•  r  r  i  °  •  •  ■ 

mon  or  some  of  the  non-commission¬ 
ed  officers  of  the  guard,  whether 
their  captain  was  drunk  ;  in  holding 
a  conversation  with  captain  Lee’s 
servant  respecting  his  master’s  situa¬ 
tion  ;  convening  the  subalterns  in 
the  detached  dock  guard-room,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  relieved,  without  the 
consent  of  his  commanding  oflicer, 
and  the  expressions  he  made  use  of 
to  Mr.  Scott,  all  tending  to  the 
subversion  of  military  discipline,  and 
the  good  of  his  majesty’s  service,  is 
disgraceful  to  himself  as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman. 

This  court  feel  themselves  called 
upon  to  point  out  in  a  particular 

manner. 
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manner,  the  very  extraordinary  pro¬ 
posal  made  by  lieut.  Noble,  to  raise 
a  subscription  among  the  subalterns, 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  capt. 
Lee  ;  a  proposal  subversive  of  all 
good  order  and  military  discipline. 

And  the  court  is  also  ol  opinion, 
that  the  conduct  of  lieuts.  Crockat 
and  Hill,  in  giving  their  testimony 
before  the  court  of  inquiry,  and  this 
court,  is  highly  honourable,  and 
much  to  their  credit  as  officers  and 
gentlemen. 

The  sentence  was  read  in  Open 
court,  after  which  the  president  de¬ 
livered  captain  Lee  his  sword,  with 
an  appropriate  speech  on  the  oc¬ 
casion. 
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3.  OLD  BAILEY. 

Maurice  Hayley,  Judith  Quin- 
land,  and  James  Brown,  were  in¬ 
dicted  for  an  act  of  highway  robbery, 
committed  at  Tottenham,  on  the  4th 
of  October  last. 

James  Bangs,  the  prosecutor,  is  a 
plumber  and  glazier.  On  the  4th 
of  October  he  left  Cheshunt,  in 
Hertfordshire,  to  go  to  Tooting, 
in  Surry.  He  walked  to  Waltham- 
cross,  where  he  expected  to  obtain 
a  place  in  a  stage-coach,  ot  which 
he  was  accidentally  disappointed. 
Walking  on,  he  joined  another 
young  man  on  the  road.  It  was 
evening  when  they  came  to  1  ot- 
tenham  ;  they  entered  the  tap-room 
of  a  public-house  to  procure  re¬ 
freshment.  The  three  prisoners  at 
the  bar  were  in  the  tap-room. 
Mr.  Bangs’s  companion  sought  to 
enter  into  conversation,  and  to 
drink  with  them ;  Bangs  himself 
was,  at  first,  unwilling  to  enter  into 
familiarity  -with  strangers  of  an  ap¬ 
pearance  so  ragged  and  suspicious. 
His  reluctance  was  gradually  over¬ 
come  :  he  drank,  some  gin  with 


them,  some  conversation  passe* 
between  him  and  them,  he  shewe< 
his  pocket-book  containing  three  5l 
bank  of  England  notes,  and  he  ex 
pressed  a  desire  to  obtain  change  fo 
one  of  the  notes  with  the  three  pri 
soners  at  the  bar,  and  the  younj 
man  with  whom  he  before  walked 
Mr.  Bangs,  after  about  three-quai 
ters  of  an  hour;  went  again  on  fror 
this  public-house,  the  woman  too 
his  arm  ;  and,  upon  his  inquir) 
Maurice  Hayley  said.*  that  she  ws 
his  sister.  The  whole  party  wei 
so  much  pleased  with  one  anothe 
that  at  another  public-house,  name 
the  White-Hart,  they  agreed  to  ent( 
and  drink  again  together.  Tl 
whole  party  again  proceeded, 
was  about  eight  o’clock,  and  tl: 
moon  shone  bright :  they  had  m 
walked  far,  when  Maurice  Hayle 
thrice  knocked  the  prosecutor  dovv 
with  a  stick,  and,  as  he  fell  the  thii 
time,  with  the  assistance  ol  tl 
woman,  took  his  pocket-book  fro 
his  pocket.  It  then  contained  tl 
three  5l.  notes,  with  some  bills 
work  executed  in  his  trade.  Brov 
was  in  the  company  when  the  pr 
secutor  was  knocked  down,  but  n 
actually  assistant  with  his  hands, 
the  robbery.  As  soon  as  the  robbe 
was  perpetrated,  the  three  prisone 
and  the  other  young  man  all  r 
away  in  the  greatest  haste.  IV 
Bangs  raised  a  cry  of  robbery  ;  ai 
though  somewhat  stunned  by  t 
blows,  got  instantly  up,  and  pi 
sued  :  he  succeeded  in  proem  i 
others,-  by  his  cries,  to  assist  in  t 
pursuit.  '  A  young  man  who  cai 
up,  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  a 
a  coachman,  gave  assistance, 
which  Hayley  and  Judith  Quinla 
were  taken  before  they  had  escap 
out  of  the  prosecutor’s  sight.  Brov 
however,  eluded  their  pursuit ;  a 
was  not  taken  that  night.  The  p 
secutor’s  pocket-book  was  found 
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e  rorfd,  near  to  where  the  robbery 
as  committed  ;  but  its  contents 
ere  gone.  Some  of  the  bills  of 
ork  were  afterwards  taken  up, 
here  they  appeared  to  have  been 
•opped  by  Judith  Quin  land.  Next 
orning,  when  the  prosecutor  went 
search  for  Brown*  he  saw  him 
n  out  of  a  public-house  at  Totten* 
tm,  which  Bangs  was  just  enter- 
g.  Brown  was  pursued,  and  easily 
ken.  Several  other  witnesses, 
ho  assisted  in  taking  the  prisoners, 
c.  corroborated  this  story. 

The  prisoners  icross-exara-ined  the 

finesses  with  spirit  and  shrewd- 
jss  ;  and  made  each  a  long  and 
>L  ill-contrived  defence.  Brown, 
dng  less  eloquent  than  his  two 
impanions,  gave  his  defence  in 
riling;  ,  The  substance  of  their 
veral  defences  was,  that  they  had 
et  accidentally,  and  were"  little 
:tter  known  to  one  another  than  to 
e  prosecutor ;  that  Mr.  Bangs  had 
)t  drunk  in  their  company,  otfered 
s  money  to  Judith  Quitfland,  wish- 
l  to  entice  her  to  go  with  him  as 
s  mistress ;  that,  in  his  intoxica- 
)n,  he  put  off  his  coat,  and  chai- 
nged  the  surrounding  mob  to  a 
)xing  match  ;  that  when  they  saw 
m  make  himself  thus  the  object  of 
e  attention  of  a  mob,  they  left 
m,  and  proceeded  on  their  way  to 
ondon  ;  that  soon  after  they  left 
m,  he  had  found  means  to  get 
mselt  knocked  down, and  deprived 
his  money  ;  and  that,  in  his 
unken  inability  to  distinguish  who 
ere  the  robbers,  lie  had  hxed  on 
em>.  whom  he  recollected  to  have 
*en  m  his  company. 

The  jury  retired  from  the  court, 
her  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
ivate deliberation,  they  brought  in 
eir  verdict,  finding  Maurice  Hay- 
)  and  Juuith  Quinland  guilty  pf 
e  Jobbery  ;  but  acquitting  fames 
'own.  ' 
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•Dover,  Nov.  4,  Four  p.  m. 

Yesterday  evening,  about  twenty 
minutes  past  five  o’clock,  the  French' 
ambassador  general  Andreosd  ar¬ 
rived  at  Quillacq’s  Hotel,  Calais’. 
The  municipality  went  out  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  meet  him,  and  he  was 
saluted  with  repeated  discharges  of 
cannon  on  his  arrival  at  Calais,  the 
military  being  turned  out,  and  every 
honour  paid  him. 

This  morning,  at  six  o’clock,  ho 
proceeded  to  go  onboard  the  Par  in  it 
Union,  Captain  Moscou,  for  this 
place.  He  was  again  saluted  with 
discharges  of  artillery,  and  he  was 
escorted  by  the  military  to  the  water 
side.  At  halt  pad  six,  the  ship 
sailed  amidst  a  grand  discharge  of 
cannon.  There  was  but  little  wind, 
and  he  has  not  had  a  quick  passage, 
T.  Mantel!,  esq.  agent  lor  packets 
here,  went  to  meet  him,  and  is  now 
on  board  accompanying  him.  Ge¬ 
neral  Andreossi  is  expected  to  land 
about  five  o’clock  :  as  there  is  but 
little  wind  he  cannot  land  sooner. 

1  he  military  are  under  arms  to  re¬ 
ceive  him.  It  is  expected  that  lie 
will  remain  here  all  night,  that  he 
will  set  oil  early  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  and  be  in  London  to  dinner. 
Tiie  vessel  is  not  far  from  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  some  of  his  servants  have 
been  sent  on  shore. 

•  $  A  most  atrocious  murder  was 
committed  on  Hounslow-liealh,  on 
Saturday  evening,  as  it  is  supposed. 
Yesterday  morning-,  some  persons 
walking  near  tiie  barracks,  discover¬ 
ed  a  part  of  a  man’s  coal,  bloody 
seeing  the  ground  broken  near,  they 
dug,  and  soon  discovered  the  bode 
or  a  murdered  man,  very  slightly 
covered  with  earth.  His  money, 
boots,  stockings,  and  hat,  were  gone, 
so  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  his 
having  been  robbed  ;  and  a  fracture 
on  the  skid’  left  as  little  doubt  of  bis 
having  been  murdered.  The'  body 
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was  brou glil  to  the  Ship  public-house 
in  Hounslow,  to  be  owned,  and 
among  others  who  went  to  see  it 
was  a  post-boy  belonging  to  the 
One  Bell  in  the  Strand,  who  imme¬ 
diately  recognised  the  tace  to  be 
that  of  Mr.  Steele,  who  keeps  the 
lavender  water  warehouse  in  Ca- 
therine-street.  Strand,  whom  the  boy 
had  often  driven  out  to  a  small  es¬ 
tate,  part  of  the  inclosure  of  Houns¬ 
low -heath,  near  Feltham,  which 
Mr.  Steele  had  purchased.  Here 
he  grew  several  acres  of  lavender, 
and  had  had  a  very  favourable  crop. 
He  went  down  in  the  end  of  last 
week  to  pay  the  men  he  employed, 
and  left  the  place  to  return  home  on 
Saturday  evening.  It  is'  supposed 
he  was  walking  across  the  heath 
to  Hounslow,  there  to  take  coach 
for  town,  when  he  was  attacked, 
robbed,  and  murdered.  Mr.  Steele 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  pros¬ 
pering  much  in  business.  The  most 
melancholy  fact  is,  that  he  has  left  a 
widow,  nowr  pregnant  ot  her  second 
or  third  child,  who  still  is  ignorant 
of  her  husband's  fate,  it  being  ima¬ 
gined  in  town,  that  business  at  his 
farm  detained  him.  The  post-boy 
first  brought  the  sad  news  to  town, 
and  information  being  given  at  Bow- 
street,  the  magistrates  immediately 
dispatched  a  post-chaise  driven  by 
the  boy,  and  in  which  were  Carp- 
xaeal  and  other  officers,  to  discover 
the  horrible  villains  who  have  been 
guilty  of  this  crime;  a  discovery 
which  we  trust  they  will  speedily 
make.  From  burying  the  body, 
the  crime  seems  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  some  persons  living  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  wished  the 
murder  to  be  concealed. 


ant  to  bail  for  500/.  and  upon  a  pai 
ticular  of  the  demand  being  applie 
for,  it  was  stated  by  the  plaintiff  t 
be  for  books  and  paper  of  that  vi 
lue. 

Mr.  Garrow  stated  the  circuit 
stances  of  the  case  as  follows : — th; 
the  present  plaintiff  had,  on  a  fo 
mer  occasion,  accused  the  defeni 
ant  of  having  picked  his  pocket 
a  pocket-book,  and  took  him  in 
custody  by  a  warrant  from  Bor 
street.  This  Duncan  afterwar 
admitted  to  be  wrong,  having  foul 
his  book  in  the  corner  of  his  pock< 
Reeves,  the  present  defendant,  w 
belongs  to  Covent-garden  theati 
brought  an  action  for  this  slandi 
saying  that  it  was  only  for  the  vim 
cation  of  bis  character;  and  af 
the  action  had  proceeded  some  wj 
he  offered  to  discontinue  it,  if  t 
then  defendant,  and  present  pla 
tiff  would  make  a  public  apoloj 
and  pay  the  costs.  Mr.  Dune 
said  “  he  would  pay  the  costs,  1 
he  would  be  d - d  if  hewoi 
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Duncan  v.  Reeces. 

This  was  an  action  of  trover,  in 
which  the  plaintiff  held  die  defend- 


make  any  apology ;  and  added, 
lie  persisted  in  his  action,  he  wo 
be  even  with  him."  He  had  b< 
as  good  as  his  word,  and  the  m< 
he  took  to  be  even  with  him  vi 
to  arrest  the  present  defendant 
trover  for  a  sum  beyond  his  por 
of  getting  bail.  When  taken  to 
spunging-house,  Mr.  Develin, 
sheriff's  officer,  proposed  that  t! 
should  set  one  action  against 
other,  and  cry  tx  quits."  This 1 
not  agreed  to,  and  when  the 
fendant  complained  of  the  enorn 
sum  he  was  held  to  bail  for, 
Develin  told  him  "  it  was  \ 
right;"  for  a  man  might  set  v 
value  he  pleased  on  his  own  ] 
perty. — “  Suppose,"  said  he, 
choose  to  value  my  desk  at  5 
what  is  ihat  to  any  body  ?"  Bui 
learned  counsel  added,  lie  thoi 
he  was  entitled  to  call  on  Mr. 
velin  personally,  to  answer  the  i 
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.ers  of  the  affidavit,  t  or  it  appeared 
oy  his  affidavit,  that  when  Mr.  De- 
^eiin  was  apphed  to  for  infbrtna- 
.ion  of  who  was  the  attorney  in  the 
Jause,  he  told  them  Mrs  Joshua  Lu- 
.ock  Wilkinson,  ot  Gray’s-inn- 
iquare.  They  had  accordingly  ap¬ 
plied  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  dis- 
?laim£d,  as  did  also  all  his  clerks,  any 
snowledge  whatever  of  the  cause, 
rnd  refused  to  receive  any  papers 
n  it.  Mr,  Wilkinson  had  made  an 
iffidavit  of  this  fact,  and  had  also 
tdded,  that  he  came  to  Dover  in 
lis  return  from  abroad,  only  on  the 
kh  of  the  present  month.  —  Upon 
hese  grounds  he  trusted  that  the 
:ourt  would  grant  his  motion  to  stay 
proceedings,  and  to  make  Mr.  De¬ 
vlin  answer  the  matter  of  the  affi- 
Javit. 

Mr.  Ji  Lawrence  asked  what  the 
plaintiff  was?  It  was  answered, 

a  mop-seller  in  Wild'Street.” 

The  court  said,  they  thought  the 
application  to  know  the  attorney 
^ght  to  have  been  made  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  not  to  the  bailiff.— It 
vas  true  that  the  writ  was  marked 
^ith  the  name  of  J.  Wilkinson  ;  but 
t  was  a  very  common  name,  and 
mght  belong  to  several  attornies.- — 
fney  therefore  at  present  refused 
he  motion  until  the  enquiry  was 
>roperly  made. — Rule  refused. 

13.  Circular  letters  have  been 
ent  from  lord  Pelham,  secretary  of 
tate,  to  all  the  members  of  the 
louse  ol  peers,  stating,  that  his 
majesty  will  go  in  state  on  the  24th, 
o  lay  before  both  houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
he  divers  weighty  and  important 
•ffairs,  which  have  induced  him  to 
all  Parliament  together; 

On  Wednesday  night  a  dreadful 
ceident  happened  at  the  White 
lear,  public-house,  in  Hounslow; 
drs.  Fish,  the  landlady  of  the  house, 
aving  sat  up  alter  the  family  re¬ 
ared  to  sleep,  at  a  large  fire  in 
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the  tap-room,  for  the  purpose  of 
entertaining  some  waggoners  that 
Used  to  stop  there;  a  soldier  who 
was  quartered  in  the  house,  having 
sat  up  mending  his  clothes,  smelt 
something  burning,  and  called  out 
to  the  hostler,  who  was  ill  bed, 
that  something  was  on  fire,  on 
which  he  ran  down  into  the  tap- 
room,  where  he  found  Mrs;  Fish 
stretched  on  the  hearth;  burned  to 
death,  and  the  few  remaining  clothes 
she  had  on,  all  on  fire;  the  soldier 
ran  out  and  alarmed  her  son,  living 
in  the  opposite  house,  who  imme¬ 
diately  came  with  him  to  behold  a 
most  dreadful  sight.  All  Mrs. 
Fish's*  clothes  were  burnt  to  a  cin¬ 
der,  even  her  stays  and  thick 
quilted  petticoat,  and  her  pocket- 
book  was  on  fire,  containing  several 
notes ;  but  though  they  were  scorch¬ 
ed,  there  was  not  one  burnt;  It  is 
supposed  the  unfortunate  woman 
had  been  standing  too  near  the 
grate,  when  h-er  clothes  caugl^  hre, 
the  blaze  from  which  instantly  over¬ 
powered  her.  The  coroner's  jury 
sat  dn  the  body  yesterday,  and 
brought  in  a  verdict  of— Accidental 
Death. 

15.  Our  ambassador,  lord  Whit¬ 
worth  arrived  at  Calais  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  three  o’clock,  after  a 
pleasant  passage  of  four  hours  and 
a  half.  He  was  received,  on  his 
latlding,  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  and  with  much  huzza- 
ing.  The  guns  were  fired,  and  dags 
displayed  on  the  church  steeples, 
&c.  When  his  excellency  arrived 
at  the  inn,  where  a  captain’s  guard 
mounted,  he  was  complimented 
by  the  constituted  authorities,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  mayors,  the  commis¬ 
sary  general  Mengaud,  the  juge 
de  paix,  &e.  After  them  came 
general  Rarbasanne  at  the  head 
of  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  After 
dinner  his  excellency  and  suite  were 
formally  invited  to  assist  at  the 
(E  2)  theatre. 
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theatre,  in  order,  as  it  was  said, 
that  the  public  ^  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  what  had  been 
so  long  and  so  ardently  desired,  an 
English  ambassador  in  France.  They 
were  received  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm,  “  God  save  the  king, 
was  struck  up  and  played  tor  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  almost 
drowned  by  the  applause  of  the 
whole  house,  who  stood  up,  whilst 
it  was  playing,  in  the  good  old  Eng¬ 
lish  fashion. 

16.  The  following  melancholy 
accident  happened  last  Wednesday 
night  at  Brighton.  A  gentleman 
whose  name  is  Camp,  fr-oni  North¬ 
ampton,  where  he  has  left  a  wile 
and  five  children,  arrived  in  a  post- 
chaise  at  the  new  inn,  in  this  place, 
at  8  p.  vi.  on  Tuesday.  He  appear¬ 
ed  very  unwell,  and  retired  to  bed 
soon  after  his  arrival.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  on  leaving  his  room,  he  seemed 
much  worse,  and  betrayed  evident 
symptoms  of  mental  derangement. 
Mrs.  FJenwood,  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  on  beholding  his  unhappy 
state,  humanely  ventured  to  interro¬ 
gate  him  regarding  the  cause  ol 
his  illness,  and  to  recommend  im¬ 
mediate  medical  advice.  To  which 
he  replied,  gazing  wildly  about  him, 
that  it  was  a  nervous  affection  under 
which  he  laboured,  and  which  had 
afflicted  him  seven  days.  To  many 
other  questions  that  were  put  to  lnm, 
be  answered  so  incoherently,  that 
they  confirmed  the  suspicions  en¬ 
tertained  of  his  faculties  being  de¬ 
ranged.  On  being  asked  if  there 
was  any  friend  of  his  in  Brighton  * 
that  he  would  wish  to  see,  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  name  of  Mighel,  a  gro¬ 
cer,  in  North-street,  who  was  in¬ 
stantly  sent  for.  In  the  interim 
he  appeared  in  a  most  agonizing 
paroxysm  of  mental  distress,  beat¬ 
ing  his  forehead  with  his  hands, 
and  frequently  exclaiming,  ”  Oh, 
my  poor  children,  I  shall  never 


behold  them  any  more On  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Mighel,  he  imme¬ 
diately  recognised  him,  became 
more  composed,  and  at  length  told 
him,  that  he  came  to  Brighton  for 
the  purpose  of  embanking  in  one  of 
the  packets  for  France.  He  soon 
after,  with  Mr.  Mighel,  left  the 
New  Inn,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  day  had  his  luggage  taken  to 
the  custom-house,  that  it  might 
be  inspected  and  shipped  in  the 
regular  way.  In  the  evening,  the 
weather  proving  tempestuous,  the 
packet  which  was  expected  to  sail 
deeming  it  rather  imprudent  to'  ven¬ 
ture  out  to  sea  in  an  increasing  gait 
of  wind,  put  into  Shoreham  liar- 
hour,  and  Mr.  Mighel  ac.companiet 
his  disordered  friend  to  the  Gui 
tavern,  being  nearer  to  the  vvater’ 
edge  than  the  inn  he  left  in  tin 
morning,  where  alter  seeing  hi 
room,  Mr.  C.  took  some  toastei 
cheese  and  bread,  and  drank  som< 
brandy  and  water;  and  on  Mr 
Mighel’s  leaving  him,  he  called  th< 
chambermaid,  and  retired  to  hi 
bed -room.  In  the  morning,  abou 
eleven  o’clock,  the  landlord  wh< 
had  noticed  the  disordered  stat 
of  his  guest  the  night  before,  begai 
to  be  alarmed  at  his  non-appearance 
and  ordered  the  chambermaid  to  ra; 
at  his  bed-room  door,  which  sh 
did  to  no  effect;  and  after  repeate 
attempts  of  the  same  kind  provin; 
fruitless,  they  at  last  gained  ac 
mission  by  demolishing  the'dooi 
and  beheld  Mr.  C.  hanging  by  hi 
neckcloth*  from  the  lath  over  lh 
foot  of  the  bed,  quite  (lead;  anc 
from  the  stiffness  of  his  joints,  ha 
probably  been  so  for  many  hour 
The  coroner’s  jury  this  day  sate 
the  body — -Verdict  Lunacy. 

16.  This  day  the  new  parliamei 
met,,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty 
will  and  pleasure.  In  name  an 
substance,  i’t  is  the  second  sessic 
of  the  united  parliament:  but  it 
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he  first  regularly  convened  after  a 
-egular  dissolution.  The  lord  stew¬ 
ard  attended  in  the  privy  chamber 
it  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to 
swear  in  the  members  of  the  house 
>f  commons.  The  four  representa.- 
.iv.es  of  the  city,  in  their  civic 
■ebes,  were  the  first  who  went 
hrough  this  ceremony,  they  taking 
precedence  of  all  other  members, 
fihe  numbers  very  much  exceeded 
expectation.  Between  eleven  and 
:welve  the  gallery  was  opened  for 
strangers ;  and  about  two  the  mem  - 
jers  began  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
jody  of  the  house.  At  three,  it 
presented  a  full  appearance,  there 
icing  scarcely  a  vacant  seb.t  upon 
,he  back  benches.  The  members 
who  attended  and  took  the.  oaths 
:ould  not  consequently  amount  to 
fewer  than  three  hundred.  The  re¬ 
ports  which  had  been  spread  cl  ah 
opposition  to  the  re-election  ol  Mr. 
Abbot,  as, Speaker,  now  appeared  to 
without  any  foundation.  Of  the 
old  opposition  who,  according  to  a 
slight  rumour,  were  expected  to 
propose  Mr.  Charles  Dundas,  there 
were  no  leading  members  present 
but  Mr.  Tierney  and  alderman 
Combe ;  Mr.  Fox  bad  not  returned 
Ifom  Paris. —Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr, 
Grey  did  not  make  their  appearance, 
and  tfie  seats  once  filled  by  Messrs. 
Robson,  Jones  and  Nicholls,  were 
in  possession  of  new  members. — 
Mr.  C.  Dundas  consequently  was 
not  proposed,  and  the  report  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  new  op¬ 
position  to  propose  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville  proved  equally  fallacious, 
as  neither  Mr.  Windham,  earl 
Temple,  or  any  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Grenville  party  appeared  in 
their  station.  The  number  of  Irish 
members  was  also  very  inconsidera¬ 
ble}  and  the  great  majority  of  both 
Irish  and  English  appeared  to  be 
hew  faces.  This  is  just  what  might 


have  been  expected.  Those  who 
never  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  seat 
before,  might  be  naturally  supposed 
the  first  to  take  possession.  No  op¬ 
position  having  been  made  from  the 
only  quarters  in  which  it  was  ex¬ 
pected,  Mr.  Abbot  has  been  re-  ■ 
elected  unanimously.  He  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Sir  William  Scott,  who 
occupied  the  treasury  bench  along 
with  Mr.  Addington,  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  lord  mayor,  &c.  T  he 
speeches  on  the  occasion  vyere  purely 
complimentary,  with  the  exception 
of  one  passage  in  the  speech  ol 
Mr.  La  see  lies,  who  seconded  the 
motion  for  the  re-election  ol  Mr. 
Abbott.  In  urging  the  importance  , 
of  the  station,  lie  said,  “  It  is  at 
this  time  peculiarly  essential  that 
it  should  be  filled  with  adequate 
talents,  as  not  only  the  f ale  of  this 
country ,  hut  perhaps  of  till  Europe, 
may  depend  upon  the  deliberations 
of  this  session .” — Gentlemen  upon 
such  an  occasion,  come  prepared 
with  their  speeches,  and  none  ol 
their  assertions  can  be  considered 
as  having  been  made  lightly.  This 
passage,  therefore, \ is  of, moment, 
as  it  corroborates  the  reports  of  po¬ 
litical  discussions  upon  the  state  of 
Europe,  and  the  proceedings  of 
France,  which  we  have  long  since 
noticed  as  likely  to  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  much  interesting  de¬ 
bate  upon  the  meeting  ot  the  present 
session. 

17.  This  day  the  ambassador 
from  the  French  republic  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  had  his  formal  audience  at 
St.  James’s. 

The  French  ambassador  and  his 
servants  being  properly  apprised, 
by  persons  from  St.  James’s,  ot 
the  order  of  proceeding,  his  car¬ 
riage  was  at  his  door,  in  Portland- 
place,  before  one  o’clock.  It  is  a 
coach,  imported  from  France,  plain 
(F,  f)  and 
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and  genteel,  but  not  in  its  general 
appearance  remarkable.  The  body 
is  painted  black,  and  highly  varnish¬ 
ed,  ornamented  on  the  door  rails 
with  oak  leaves,  wrought  in  silver, 
and  an  “  A.”  in  the  centre;  plated 
beads  all  round,  three  elegant  lant- 
horns  plated  all  over.  The  car-- 
riage  crane  necked,  is  painted  red 
—a  most  elegant  set  of  wheels  of  a 
new  construction.  The  paves  solid 
brass,  with  beads,  ornamented  with 
blue  and  gold,  and  the  ends  or 
boxes  to  the  axle-trees  plated  to  re¬ 
semble  a  cannon  with  a  ball  in  its 
mouth  —  a  very  elegant  hammer- 
cloth  of  dark  maroon-coloured  cloth, 
with  silver  embroidery  of  sprigs  of 
oak-leaves,  and  “  A.  S.”  at  the 
ends;  a  pair  of  handsome  harness, 
full  plaited  and  ornamented,  &c. 
The  spokes  of  the  wheels  are  double, 
or  two  made  out  of  one  piece  of 
wood  cut  in  the  figure  of  a  V. 
they  are  picked  red.  The  coachman 
is  an  Englishman.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  livery  of  the  Chief  Consul ; 
dark  green  cloth,  with  gold  lace, 
about  an  inch  broad,  on  the  seams, 
double  row  of  the  same  lace  down 
the  front,  with  gold  frogs  as  button¬ 
holes;  green  cloth  breeches,  laced  the 
same;  three*  cornered  cocked  hat  with 
gold  lace,  and  at  the  top  of  the  loop 
behind,  a  small  national  cockade  of 
silk,  not  larger  than  a  crown-piece. 
The  horses  were  good  dark  brown, 
not  remarkable.  A  considerable 
number  of  persons  assembled  at  the 
ambassador’s  door,  about  three  hun¬ 
dred,  chiefly  persons  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  to  see  him  set  off.  About 
a  quarter  past  one,  he  appeared, 
dressed  in  ageneral-s  uniform  of  the 
consular  guard  ;  dark' blue  cloth  coat, 
longer  and  fuller  skirted  than  pur 
present  fashion,  with  pantaloons  of 
the  same.  The  edges  of  the  coat, 
and  over  the  button-holes,  were 
beaudfullv  embroidered  with  gold 
on  a  scarlet  ground ;  the  paTtaloons 


were  ornamented  with  gold  lace; 
short  half-boots,  with  gold  lace  and 
tassels,  white  satin  waistcoat,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold;  a  large 
broad  sash  round  his  waist  (on  the 
outside  of  his  coat)  of  scarlet  silk 
net,  richly  wrought  with  gold;  a 
large  cocked  hat,  with  three  tre* 
mendously  long  feathers;  he  wore 
a  sabre,  like  wh^t  our  light  horse 
wear,  which  hung  about  his  heels 
and  hit  the  ground;  the  scabbard 
of  steel,  highly  polished,  so  that  it 
looked  as  if  the  sword  were  drawn, 
the  handle  of  solid  gold;  he  wore 
hair  powder  slightly  thrown  into 
his  hair,  which  seems  to  be  light 
coloured;  and  he  wore  a  bag  be* 
hind.  This  was  his  dress.  It  vyas 
quite  military,  and,  without  being 
gaudy,  it  Was  very  handsome.  Ge* 
neral  Andreossi  appears  to  be  nearly 
fifty  years  of  age,  very  ill  favoured. 
He  has  the  features  of  a  black,  and 
the  complexion  of  a  mulatto ;  dis¬ 
advantages  which  are  rendered  the 
more  conspicuous,  as  his  face  is  ver) 
large,  not  Unlike  the  prints  of  Gib¬ 
bon  the  historian ;  his  cheeks  ver) 
full,  and  his  cheek-bones  high.— 
What  he  wants  in  coumenance,  hf 
however  gains  in  person.  He  ii 
above  the  middle  size,  very  stout 
rather  lusty,  but  without  a  project¬ 
ing  belly;  he  walks  with  great  dig¬ 
nity  and  grace,  and  carries  hi 
head  extremely  well.  In  persor 
he  much  resembles  the  prince  o 
Wales,  though  not  quite  so  easy  it 
his  deportment.  On  entering  hi 
carriage,  the  spectators  cheered 
but  neither  generally  or  loudly 
and  Andreossi  took  no  notice  of  th< 
compliment.  Behind  the  carriagi 
mounted  two  footmen,  dressed  a 
the  coachman.  The  carriage  drov< 
down  Harley-street,  Bond-street 
and  St.  James’s-street,  to  the  pa 
lace;  the  equipage  not  attracting 
much  attention,  as  it  was  not  s< 
splendid  as  that  of  many  of  °u 
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vn  noble  families.  His  carriage 
itered  the  stable-yard,  appropri- 
ed  for  the  carriages  of  ambassa- 
>rs,  and  ministers,  about  half  past 
le  o'clock,  and  he  alighted,  amidst 
>out  two  hundred  spectators,  who 
;haved  with  the  greatest  respect, 
e  walked  along  the  passages,  con- 
lcted  by  Sir  Stephen  Cotterel,  An- 
•epssi  having  his  credentials  in  his 
md,  a  large  roll,  resembling  a 
11  bringing  into  parliament. 

Andreossi  was  conducted  by  Sir 
tephen  Cotterel,  master  of  the 
>remonies,  into  the  anti-chamber, 
iere  to  wait  till  his  majesty  should 
ppear,  and  he  could  present  his 
redentials.  In  the  mean  time  the 
;vee  had  begun  inban  adjoining 
partment,  and  his  excellency  was 
bliged  to  wait  till  it  was  over, 
i’hich  was  at  more  than  half  past 
wo  o’clock.  His  majesty  then 
vent  into  the  presence  chamber, 
nto  which  Andreossi  was  conducted, 
.nd  introduced  to  the  king  by  Sir 
itephen  Cotterel.  The  credentials 
ieing  presented  and  read,  and  the 
isual  salutes  and  ceremonies  having 
jassed,  Andreossi  retired  about 
wenty  minutes  after  three  o’clock, 
dis  two  footmen  came  out  from  the 
palace  staircase,  a  few  seconds  be- 
ore  him,  to  order  up  his  carriage. 
He  was  conducted  to  his  carriage 
ay  Sir  Stephen  Cotterel.  Mr.  Otto 
came  out  from  court  about  two  mi¬ 
nutes  before  Andreossi. 

While  the  French  ambassador 
was  in  St.  James’s,  great  numbers  of 
people  assembled  about  the  palace, 
and  along  St.  James’s-street,  to  see 
him.  The  stable-yard  in  which 
his  carriage  stood  was  crowded,  and 
so  were  all  the  avenues,  stair-cases, 
anti-rooms,  &c.  On  the  outside 
of  the  palace,  at  the  main  gate, 
about  two  or  three  thousand  per¬ 
sons  were  collected,  and  the  pave¬ 
ment  on  both  sides  St.  James’s-street 
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was  completely  lined  to  the  top  of 
the  street.  When  the  carriage  drew 
up  for  him  in  the  stable-yard,  and 
when  he  approached  it,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Sir  Stephen  Cotterel,  and 
another  gentleman,  the  pressure  and 
anxiety  ot  the  people  to  see  him  were 
very  great.  The  cry  of  “  that’s 
he!”  — t(  which  is  he  !”-?*•“  there 
he  is  !”  and  the  noise  of  tongues 
was  great.  Some  personsfaintly  huz¬ 
zaed  ;  but  so  far  from  its  being  a  gene¬ 
ral,  or  even  with  the  few  a  zealous  huz¬ 
za,  that  Andreossi  did  not  understand 
the  cause  of  the  noise  and  agita¬ 
tion,  and  asked  Sir  Stephen  Cotte* 
rel  what  it  meant?  Sir  Stephen  an¬ 
swered,  it  was  onty  the  desire  of  the 
people  to  see  the  French  ambassador, 
and  that  they  were  shewing  for  him 
their  respect.  He  drove  out  of 
the  stabie-yard,  and  passed  the 
front  of  the  palace.  1  he  crowd 
here  did  not  huzza,  though  they 
shewed  every  mark  ot  respect, 
and  pressed  anxiously  to  see  him, 
which  few  could  do ;  they  ran  a 
short  way  up  St.  James’s-street  af¬ 
ter  the  carriage.  The  day  being 
very  dark  and  gloomy,  few  people 
who  had  been  waiting  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  St.  James’s  street,  saw 
Andreossi  at  all;  and  toward  the 
top  of  the  street  few  even  knew 
his  carriage  when  it  passed.  An¬ 
dreossi  himself  did  not  seem  anxi¬ 
ous  to  attract  public  notice,  or  to 
excite  popular  applause.  His  car¬ 
riage  drove  up  Albemarle-street, 
and  so  home.  He  afterwards  dined 
with  lord  Pelham,  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department;  and  this 
day  lie  will  golo  the  queen’s  draw¬ 
ing-room,  when  it  is  supposed  he 
will  not  appear  in  regimentals,  blit 
in  the  dress  of  one  in  a  civil  capa¬ 
city,  more  suited  to  the  female  draw¬ 
ing-room.  N  ' 

18. — ()n  Tuesday,  information 

was  given  by  a  soldier  to  Mr.  Car  ■ 
(E  4)  pentcr 
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penter  Smith,  and  another  magis- 
Irate,  at  Union-hall,  in  consequence 
of  which,  a  search  warrant  was  is¬ 
sued,  and  Mr.  Stafford,  the  chief 
clerk,  attended  by  a  numerous  body 
of  police-officers,  went  to  the  Oak- 
ley  Arms  public-house,  Oakley- 
street,  opposite  the  asylum  in  Lam¬ 
beth.  Here  they  apprehended  co¬ 
lonel  Despard,  and  twenty-nine  la¬ 
bouring  men  and  soldiers,  the  major 
part  of  them  Irish,  and  carried  them 
to  Union  Hall. 

Next  morning,  Wednesday,  a 
communication  was  made  by  the 
Union-hall  magistrates  to  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Ford,  who  was  at  the  time 
at  his  house  in  Sioane-street.  Sir 
Richard  Ford,  with  his  usual  dili¬ 
gence,  lost  not  a  moment  to  repair 
to  Union-hall,  where  col.  Despard 
underwent  a  long  private  examina¬ 
tion  before  him,  R.  C.  Smith,  T. 

Lvance,  and  - -  Broadley,  escjrs. 

alter  which  he  was  committed  to  the 
county  gaol  of  Surrey.  The  war¬ 
rant  of  commitment  expressly  charg¬ 
ed  him  with  conspiring  to  compass 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  was 
grounded  upon  the  oath  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  who  gave  the  information,  and 
the  circumstances  arising  out  of  his 
examination.  The  remaining  twentv 
nine  were  committed  without  any 
examination,  fourteen  of  them  to 
Tothill-fields  Bridewell,  and  fifteen 
to  the  house  of  correction,  coldbath- 
tields. 

The  party,  when  surprised,  said 
they  were  a  dub  that  met  there  for 
innocent  recreation.  This  was  the 
only  account  they  gave  of  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  strong  evidence, 
we  understand,  that  this  account  is 
false,  and  that  they  were  engaged 
in  treasonable  practices.  Among 
other  proofs,  a  printed  form  of  an 
oath  was  found  in  the  room  where 
they  were  silting.  It  is  said -to  be 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  united 

ir Uhm.en’s  oath,  and  that  they  were 
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in  the  act  of  administering  it  to  ea< 
other.  In  performing  this  ceremor 
they  were  sworn  only  one  at  a  tin 
privately,  in  order  that  there  migi 
be  no  witness;  from  which,  ar 
other  circumstances  of  precautio, 
the  principals  appear  to  be  we 
versed  in  the  business,  althouu 
the  majority  are  poor  ignorant  peep 
of  the  lowest  condition.  All  th 
transpired  at  Union  Hall.  T1 
privy  council  sat  upon  the  bus 
ness  yesterday.  It  commenced  i 
eleven,  and  ,  broke  up  at  thre< 
Colonel  Despard  was  brought  befoi 
it  for  examination  very  heavily  iroi 
eel  and  handcuffed.  He  was  cor 
veyed  in  a  hackney-coach,  accon 
panied  by  Mr.  Ives,  the  goverm 
of  the  county  of  Surrey  gaol,  and  thre 
of  the  Union  Hall  police.  For  greal 
er  security,  fifteen  more  officers  e* 
cortecl  the  carriage  as  far  as  the  obc 
IFk  in  St.  George’s-fields,  vyher 
seeing  no  crowd,  or  danger  of 
rescue,  they  returned.  During  col 
Despard’s  examination,  which  last 
ed  the  whole  time  the  privy  counci 
sat,  Mrs.  Despard  applied  for  ad 
mission  to  see  him,  which  was  rc 
fused,  and  she  withdrew,  after  hav 
ing  waited  above  an  hour  in  the  an 
tichamber.  Mr.  Abraham  Gold 
smid,  of  the  city,  was  present  a 
the  examination :  after  it  closed  col 
Despard  was  brought  out,  strongh 
guarded.  He  walked  with  grea 
difficulty,  in  consequence  of  tin 
weight  of  his  irons,  and  was  convey 
ed  in  a  hackney  coach  to  Newgate 
to  which  he  was  committed  for  far¬ 
ther  examination  this  morning,  at  2 
privy  council,  w  hich  is  to  sit  at  ter 
oVIock.  It  will  be  attended  b) 
lord  Pelham,  whp  was  sent  for  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose,  and  arrived 
in  town  yesterday  afternoon.  A 
messenger  was. also  sent  off  to  Mr, 
Pitt.  We  understand  that  it  was 
the  object  of  fbg  conspirators  to 
make  an  attempt  upon fhe  life  of  his 
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majesty,  on  his  way  to  the  parliament 
house,  on  Tuesday.  In  this  horrid 
undertaking,  they  were  to  be  joined 
by  2000  of  the  poor  of -Spitalfields, 
and  about  the  same  number  from  St. 
George's-fields,  &c.  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  10,000  men.  The 
attempt  on  his  majesty  was  only  in¬ 
tended  as  the  first  scene  in  the  frisrht- 
fill  tragedy;  and,  it  is  said,  that 
having  succeeded  in  that,  it  was 
their  farther  plan  to  seize  the  tower, 
where  having  armed  themselves, 
they  meant  to  return  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  bank.  From  thence 
they  were  to  proceed  to  Bucking¬ 
ham-house,  and  seize  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family  resident  there.  These 
latter  circumstances  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  soldier,  who  gave  the 
information  at  Union-hall.  This 
business  is  likely  to  engross  the 
whole  attention  of  govern  merit  for 
sopie  days,  and  will  be  prosecuted 
with  all  the  zeal  and  energy,  which 
i  case  of  such  great  magnitude  ought 
to  excjte.  We  do  not  know, 
whether  this  business  will  cause  any 
alteration  in  the  arrangement  made 
for  his  majesty’s  going  down  to  the 
louse  of  peers  on  Tuesday  ;  but  we 
believe  it  has  suggested  the  propriety 
more  than- ordinary  precaution, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  defeated  the 
utention  Qi  the  royal  family  to  have 
'onoured  Cove  nt-gar  den  theatre 
a  visit  last  night.  It  is  expected 
jL4  a  special  commission  will  be 
rfoiediately  issued  for  the  trial  of 
&  offenders.  It  is  to  take  place  in 
''\dcllesex,  and  not  in  Surrey. — 
~'<%mel  Despard,  oiyhis  arrest,  made 
io  resistance.  He  has  been  ever 
inceV'ery  silent  and  composed  in  his 
nan n eg.  After  his  examination 
lefore  tne  privy  council  he  appeared 
’ery  myeh  dejected.  It  is  almost 
WneeesFiry  to  add,  that  he  is  the 
olonel  Despard  who  was  so  long 
unfilled  in  Coldbath-fiehls  prison. 


19.  Our  last  letters  from  Malta 
bring  an  account  of  some  very  un¬ 
pleasant  disturbances  that  had  taken 
place  at  the  Opera  there,  with  ge¬ 
neral  Vial,  the  French  minister,  in 
consequence  of  his  and  his  family's 
refusing  to  stand  up  or  take  off  their 
hats  when  G oci  sure  the  A m<?  was 
played  :  the  riot  was  so  great  the 
first  night  as  to  prevent  the  perform¬ 
ance  going  on  ;  and  on  the  second 
night,  when  general  ViaPs  family 
went  there  without  him,  the  ladies 
were  hissed  out  of  the  house,  on 
their  refusing  to  stand  up  when  the. 
rest  of  the  audience  did,  on  that 
tune  being  played.  It  appears  very 
strongly,  from  general  ViaPsconduct 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  wished  to 
draw  some  insult  upon  himself,  and 
no  doubt  but  strong  remonstrances 
have  been  sent  home  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  subject. 

The  king  of  Spain's  retinue,  in  his 
journey  to  Barcelona,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  five  hundred  carriages, 
and  fourteen  thousand  persons  in  his 
suite,  and,  like  iocusts,  their  route 
was  marked  by  famine  and  destruc¬ 
tion  wherever  they  travelled,  as  they 
consumed  every  thing  on  the  road, 
and  the  expenees  of  these  royal  visi¬ 
tations  are  seldom  defrayed  till  two 
or  tlu/ee  years  afterwards. 

1  lie  king  of  Etruria  arrived  at 
Barcelona  on  the  4th  alt.  after  a 
passage  of  eight  days  from  Leghorn, 
under  pretence  of  paving  hi s  res¬ 
pects  to  the  king  of  Spain,  his  father- 
in-law;  but  it  is  generally  believed 
at  Gibraltar,  that  Bonaparte,  being 
displeased  with  ids  conduct,  has 
given  him  to  understand,  that  lie  has 
no  further  occasion  for  his' services 
as  king,  and  has  furnished  him  w  ith 
this  pretence  of  quitting  his  domi¬ 
nions. 

20.  George  Gibbons  was  again 
brought  up  for  judgment.  This  was 
the  printer  convicted  of  a  libel  on 

captajn 
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captain  Shuttleworth,  by  printing  a 
hand-bill,  which  was  hawked  about 
the  streets  of  Wapping,  purporting 
to  be  a  particular  account  of  a  bloody 
murder  committed  by  him  on  a  boy 
on  board  his  ship,  and  upon  which 
charge  captain  Shuttleworth  has 
since  been  tried  and  acquitted.  The 
defendant  produced  an  affidavit  in 
mitigation,  in  which  he  slated  his 
contrition,  and  said,  that  although  a 
printer,  he  was  a  very  ignorant  man, 
and  could  scarcely  read. 

Mr.  justice  Grose  then  proceeded 
to  pass  sentence,  in  which  he  dwelt' 
upon  the  dangerous  practice  of 
making  public  accusations  against 
any  person,  and  detailing  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  only  one  side :  this,  he  said. 
Was  poisoning  the  stream  of  justice 
at  the  fountain  head,  and  raising  a 
prejudice  against  a  man  who  stood 
at  a  bar  of  justice  perhaps  for  life 
and  liberty.  He  could  not,  without 
horror ,  recollect  a  case  of  this  sort 
which  was  tried  before  himself  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  There  a  man  stood 
accused  of  murder,  and  was  acquit¬ 
ted  ;  but  he  was  very  near  indeed 
being  convicted,  not  on  any  legal 
evidence  given  in  court,  but,  as  one 
of  the  jurymen  said,  on  a  statement 
of  the  case  which  he  had  previously 
read  in  a  newspaper,  and  which  he 
had  communicated  to  his  brother 
jurymen.  “  It  is,”  said  the  learned 
judge,  “  a  lamentable  thing  that 
editors  of  newspapers  will  attend 
examinations  of  prisoners  before 
magistrates,  and  publish  a  statement 
of  what  is  there  said  upon  ex  parte 
evidence.  If  they  have  not  a  sense 
of  moral  duty  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  their  doing  it,  the  magis¬ 
trates  themselves  ought  to  interfere 
to  stop  so  baneful  a  practice.  For, 
hpwever  wise  and  desirable  it  may 
be  that  law  proceedings  should  be 
made  public,  in  cases  where  all 
sides  are  present,  and  every  party 
heard,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
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unjust  than  the  publication  of  a 
ex  parte  examination,  where  th 
accused  is  not  heard  in  his  ow 
defence,”  Such  was  the  case  of  tl 
man  before  them  ;  and  therefore,  i 
order  to  teach  the  editors  of  sue 
false  and  fabricated  accusations  whs 
they  might  expect  if  they  shoul 
come  before  the  court  under  simil: 
circumstances,  the  sentence  he  wj 
directed  to  pronounce  was,  thi 
“■  the  defendant  Gibbons  should  Y 
committed  to  the  house  ofcorrectk 
for  Middlesex,  and  kept  to  hai 
labour  for  the  space  of  six  month; 
and  that  once  within  that  periqd  1 
should  stand  in  and  upon  the  pillo\ 
for  one  hour,  between  twelve  ar 
two  o’clock,  at  the  Seven  Dials.” 

30.  king’s  bench. 

Thomas  Hamlin,  convicted 
offering  Mr.  Addington  2000/.  f 
the  place  of  landing  officer  at  PI 
mouth,  was  again  brought  up 
receive  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Mr.  justice  Grose,  after  statir 
the  enormity  of  his  offence,  in  solic: 
ing  that  to  be  done  by  a  bribe  whic 
if  complied  with,  would  go  to  tl 
total  destruction  of  all  honour  at 
prosperity  in  the  country,  as  far 
connected  with  its  ministers,  hopi 
the  sentence  the  court  was  abo 
to  inflict  on  him  would  deter  ; 
others  from  like  attempts.— T 
sentence  was,  that  he  should  pay 
fine  of  100Z.  and  be  imprisoned 
the  King’s  bench  for  three  months 

DECEMBER. 

].  Baptista  Bertazzi,  an  Italia 
was  yesterday  indicted  for  publi: 
ing  obscene  prints,  with  intent 
stir  up  lewd  and  unchaste  desires 
the  minds  of  his  majesty’s  subject; 

Mr.  Knowlys  stated,  that  tl 
prosecution  was  commenced  a 
carried  on  by  a  very  respectable 
of  men,  who  had  formed  themseb 
>  ii 
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to  a  society  for  the  suppression  of 
ce.  He  made  some  very  judicious 
nervations  on  the  heinousness  of 
e  offence. 

The  witnesses  to  prove  the  fact 
ere,  Gray,  the  informer  of  the 
ciety,  and  Bishop,  the  police 
ficer.  Gray  had  appointed  to  meet 
e  defendant  at  the  Mermaid,  at 
ackney,  on  the  4th  of  Sept,  and 
en  introduced  Bishop  to  him  as  a 
mtleman  who  wanted  to  purchase 
'ints  to  send  to  the  East  Indies, 
e  accordingly  produced  about 
/enty,  and  Bishop  purchased  two 
3s.  each.  The  defendant  told 
em  that  he  sold  the  same  sort  to 
hools  for  l Os.  6d.  each,  but  that  if 
ey  would  buy  a  quantity,  they 
ould  have  them  at  2s.  each.  Three 
tys  afterwards  they  met  him  again, 
r  appointment,  at  the  Pied  Horse, 
Cniswell-street,  and  then  intro- 
iced  Vickery,  another  officer.  He 
en  again  produced  several  more 
ints.  He  also  told  them,  that 
•out  five  years  ago  he  had  like 
have  been  taken  up  at  Eton,  for 
fling  his  prints  to  the  college  boys. 
Gray,  the  informer,  underwent  a 
•ry  sharp  cross-examination  from 
4*  Alley ;  in  which,  it  appeared, 
at  he  had  been  an  informer  against 
e  political  societies  at  Manchester, 
id  that  he  had  also  been  in  Ire- 
nd ;  but,  he  said,  it  was  for  the 
irposes  of  trade. 

Mr.  Common  Serjeant  addressed 
e  jury  at  some  length,  and  insisted 
at  the  allegation  of  an  intent  to 
rrupt  the  king's  subjects  was  not 
^ved,  in  as  much  as  it  was  in 
idence  that  when  the  man  sold 
sprints  he  was  told  that  they  were 
tended  to  be  sent  to  the  East- 
dies. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty. 
4.  On  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  Sep- 
siber,  was  held  the  first  meeting 
all  the  governors  of  the  new 
uversity  of  King's  College,  at 


Windsor,  in  Nova  Scotia,  incorpo. 
rated  by  his  majesty’s  royal  charter, 
bearing  date  the  12th  of  May, 
1802. — They  consist  of  his  excel¬ 
lency  sir  John  Wentworth,  bart. 
EL.  D.  SwC.  Upon  this  occasion 
the  charter  was  publicly  read  in  the 
college  hall.  It  establishes  “  at 
Windsor,  in  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  one  college,  the  mother  of  an 
university,  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  youth  and  students  in 
arts  and  faculties,  to  continue  for 
ever,  and  to  be  called  King's  Col¬ 
lege  ;  by  the  name  and  style  of 
“  the  governors,  president  and  fel¬ 
lows  of  King's  College,  at  Windsor, 
in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia." 

Shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt, 
on  the  26th  of  October  last,  at 
Bucharest,  in  Wallachia,  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  in  Moldavia,  at  Moscow,  at 
St.  Petersburg!),  and  at  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

5.  The  following  dreadful  affair 
happened  near  Stone  Pound,  in 
Sussex,  in  the  night  of  Tuesday 
last : — The  exciseman  of  Hurst,  and 
a  person  whom  he  hired  to  assist 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  of 
the  name  of  Bignall,  were  on  horse* 
back,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
illicit  traders,  near  the  above  placg, 
on  Tuesday  night,  when  three  men, 
on  horseback  likewise,  whom  the 
exciseman  conceived  were  smug¬ 
glers,  appearing  on  the  road,  he 
instantly  crossed  and  desired  them 
to  halt.  The  foremost  of  the  three, 
probably  mistaking  him  for  a  high¬ 
wayman,  in  lieu  of  civilly  complying 
with  his  request,  enquired  if  it  was 
his  intention  to  rob  him,  and  imme¬ 
diately  raised  a  stick,  or  the  handle 
of  a  whip,  to  strike  him  ;  when 
Bignall,  the  exciseman's  assistant, 
levelled  and  discharged  his  pistol. 
The  ball  entered  the  stranger's  body 
a  little  above  the  hip,  on  the  left  side, 
went  directly  through  him,  and 
lodged  in  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  on 

the 
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die  right.  He  dropped,  and  the 
exciseman  and  Bignali,  leaving  him 
to  the  care  of  his  astonished  friends, 
made  off,  and  the  next  morning 
early  gave  an  account  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  thesupervisor,  at  Lewes, 
who,  it  appears,  most  severely  re¬ 
primanded  them  for  their  sanguinary 
conduct.  The  exciseman  and  Rig- 
nall,  greatly  alarmed,  probably  from 
what  the  supervisor  had  said  to 
them,  for  their  own  safety,  left 
Lewes  with  much  precipitation. 
Bignali  took  the  road  to  Rottingdean,. 
and,  at  length,  secreted  himself  in  a 
cavity  of  the  adjoining  cliffs,  where 
he,  the  same  day,  was  discovered 
by  a  man  who  accidentally  happen¬ 
ed  to  pass  the  place  of  his  conceal¬ 
ment,  who  instantly  secured  him, 
and  took  him  .to  the  public-house  at 
Rottingdean  ;  from  whence,  soon 
after,  under  -a  strong  escort,  he  was 
re-conducted  to  Lewes.  Bignali, 
when  dragged  from  his  retreat  in 
the  cliff,  by  a  single  person  only, 
was  still  armed  with  pistols  ;  he, 
however,  made  no  resistance,  so 
consummately  was  lie  overcome  by 
the  recollection  of  the  rash  act  which 
be  had  committed. — On  reaching 
Lewes,  he  found  that  the  exciseman 
had  likewise  been  apprehended  by 
the  parties  who  had  gone  in  quest 
of  him.  They  were,  therefore, 
taken  together  before  the  acting 
magistrates,  messrs.  Shilley  and 
Green,  who,  on  hearing  the  facts 
stated,  committed  them  both  to 
Lewes  gaol ;  from  whence,  it  is 
expected,  they  Will  be  brought  up 
for  their  final  examination  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  and  be  fully 
committed  for  trial.  The  man  who 
received  the  injury  was  living  last 
night,  though  no  hopps  are  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  recovery.  Neither  he 
nor  his  companions,  it  is  said,  had 
any  contraband  property  with  them 
when  the  affray  happened  ;  and  if 
they  bad,  whether- a  person  merely 
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employed  by  an  excise  officer,  w 
out  any  legal  authority  from  gove 
ment,  is  empowered  to  act  in 
above  violent  manner,  is  at  pres 
the  current  subject  here  of .  pul 
animadversion. 

Park,  Dec 

Lord  Whitworth  this  day  \ 
seated  to  the  first  consul  his  iett 
of  credence,  as  ambassador  fr 
his  majesty,  the  king  of  Gi 
Britain,.  , 

Mr.  Merry,  minister  plenipot 
tiary  from  his  Britannic  maje: 
took  his  leave  of  the  first  con 
previously  to  his  departure 
London. 

Lord  Whitworth,  the  British  r 
bassador  then  presented  to  the  i 
consul  the  following  noblemen  ; 
gentlemen  :  Mr.  Talbot,  secret 
to  the  British  embassy  ;  Cole 
Whitworth,  of  the  'artillery, 
lordship’s  brother,  •  and  attend 
him  in  the  character  of  first  g 
tieman  of  the  embassy;  Mr.  Ho 
son,  his  lordship’s  almoner ;  J 
Benjafield,  his  private  secreta 
Mr.  Mandeville,  a  secretary  in 
service  of  the  embassy ;  Do< 
Maclaur  in,  physician  to  the  embas 
Lord  Pembroke  ;  Lord  Cholnion 
ley  ;  Lord  Conyngham  ;  Lord 
ringdon ;  Lord  Mount-Edgejcum 
Lord  Falkland ;  Lord  Qssulsli 
Sir  Talbot ;  Col.  Crawfo 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford,  his  broth 
Major  Macmahon;  Captain  Raik 
Capt.  Dalrymple;  Lieut. -Col.  G 
don  ;  Mr.  Moore,  son  to  the  Ar 
bishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Cq).  hi 
farlane  ;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Knox,  rn< 
ber  of  parliament  for  the  univer 
of  Dublin  ;  Capt.  Udney,  of 
foot  guards ;  Mr.  Motteux  ;  Lie 
Co).  Stewart ;  Capt.  Lovela< 
Captain  Jdammond,  of  the  ro 
navy;  Lieut. -Col.  Atcheson  ;  M; 
Dalbiac;  Captain  Dalbiac;  Coir 
Hammond  ;  Mr.  Duff;  Col.  horb 
Mr.  Robinson;  Major  Johnstone 

*  IQ.  KIN 
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10.  king’s  bench. 

M ooi'  v.  Dumford . 

This  was  all  action  against  the 
fondant  for  criminal  conversation 
th  the  plaintiff’s  wife. 

Mr.  Erskine,  for  the  plaintiff, 
.ted  that  he  presented  Ins  client  to 
2  court,  who  asked  of  the  jury 
mages  for  one  of  the  most  griev- 
s  injuries  that  one  man  couid  stif- 
from  the  hands  of  another.  The 
Lion  was  brought  to  recover  a 
mpensation  for  the  violated  honour 
d  destruction  of  the  domestic 
mfort  of  the  plaintiff,  who  had 
en  chiefly  injured  by  having  had 
j  affections  of  his  wife  seduced 
m  him,  and  thereby  losing  all 
>se  comforts  which  man  looked  to 
the  married  state. — The  plaintiff' 
is  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
ik,  residing  in  Hertfordshire ; 
d  he  Was  happy  in  the  possession 
a  lady  of  amiable  person  and  ac- 
mphshed  manners;  and,  but  for 
J. conduct;  of  the  defendant,  he 
ght  yet  have  been  happy  in  the 
joyment  arising  from  the  society 
such  a  woman.  The  lady  was  al- 
d  to  a  noble  family  (lord  Meath’s), 
d  her  conduct  had  been  irreproaeh- 
le,  until,  unfortunately  for  herself 
d.  her  family,  she  became '  ac- 
aintecl  with  the  defendant, who  vvas 
o  a  man  ot  rank  and  consideration, 
'dng  the  honour  to  hold  a  com- 
ssion  in  the  Coldstream  regiment 
guards.  Die  circumstances  of  the 
)e  were  very  few,  and  short  to  be 
tailed. — The  lady  and  the  de¬ 
fiant  had  met  and  become  ac- 
fainted;  from  the  earlier  parts  of 
?ir  acquaintance,  it.  seemed  that 
"lady  had  evinced  a  partiality  for 
:  defendant,  and  at  length  she 
f  her  husband’s  house*  and  fled 
j  s  protection.  Upon  her  ieav- 
?  aer  house,  she  was  traced,  and 
was  discovered  thafoshe  had  taken 
Tlngs  in  town*  where  she  coha¬ 
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bited  with  the  defendant.  He  should 
prove  this  fact,  and,  having  done 
that,  it  would  remain  with  the  jurv 
to  say  what  damages  they  would 
give  to  a  husband,  who  had  suffered 
this  cruellest  of  all  injuries. 

Miss  Tidsdale  proved  the  mar¬ 
riage  between  the  plaintiff  and  his 
wife,  in  1788.  The  witness  to 
prove  the  adultery,  was  the  servant 
of  the  houseWvhere  the  lady  and  the 

defendant  took  their  lodgings. _ stm 

stated  that  she  made  up  but  one  bed 
for  tnem ;  and  that  there  was  no 
question,  but  that  they  lay  together. 
Two  witnesses  were  also  called, 
who  stated  that  the  plaintiff  and  his 
wife  lived  together  before  that  time 
in  apparent  harmony,  and  that  her 
conduct  was  good  and  exemplary,  as 
a  wife  and  a  mother.  She  had 
three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  fourteen  years,  and  the  youngest 
between  four  and  five. 

Mr.  Garrovv,  for  the  defendant, 
addressed  the  jury  in  mitigation  of 
damages.,  lie  admitted  that  his 
client  must  have  a  verdict  against 
him  ;  but  he  trusted  the  jury  would 
be  of  opinion  that  small  damages 
would  be  sufficient.  He  chiefly  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  youth,  and  consequent 
incaution  of  the  defendant,  who  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  su¬ 
perior  beauty;  and  added,  that  if 
the  jury  were  to  give  large  and 
heavy  damages  against  him,  it  must 
involve  him.  in  ruin,  as  he  had  only 
the  pay  arising  from  his  commis¬ 
sion  for  a  living. 

Lord  Ellenborough  told  the  jury 
that  it  was  their  province  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  damages  sustained  by  the 
defendant  in  this  case.  At  the  same 
time  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  vvas 
not  one  where  the  injury  had  been 
aggravated  by  a  deliberate  plan  of 
seduction,  or  by  any  of  those  circum¬ 
stances  of  breach  of  friendship  or 
hospitality  which  sometimes  marked 
cases  of  this  class. 


The 
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’  The  jury  withdrew  for  about  a  of  the  shop  with  his  son,  as 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  re-  ceivers,  were  yesterday  commit 
turned  with  a  verdict  for  the  plain-  from  the  Mansion-House  for  trial 
tiff,  damages  1000/.  18.  A  young  man,  of  the  na 

16.  An  enormous  robbery  of  sp-  of  Lane ,  was  examined  before  J 
gars  came  to  light  at  the  Mansion-  Graham,  charged  with  defraud 
house  yesterday. — A  journeyman  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  h 
cooper  went  a  few  days  ago  to  pawnbroker,  of  Brefwer-street,  i 
a  large  warehouse,  a  common  Charing-cross.  It  appeared,  t 
receptacle  for  sugars,  &e.  and,  in  the  prisoner  had  been  in  the  emp 
his  master's  name,  desired  to  have  of  Mr.  Hill  between  four  and  f 
two  hogsheads  of  sugar  for  an  emi-  years;  and,some time  previous  to 
nent  sugar-baker  in  the  neighbour-  death  of  Mr.  Hill,  which  took  pi; 
hood.  As  it  was  late  at  night,,  about  two  months  since,  he  1 
some  scruple  was  made  of  delivering  entrusted  the  management  of 
them,  but  the  cooper  said  the  sale  shop  in  Charing  cross  to  him,  £ 
would  be  lost  unless  they  were  im-  in  which  he  was  continued  by 
mediately  sent.  The  cooper  being  widow  and  the  executors.  1 
well  known  to  the  warehouse-  prisoner  having  but  sixty  pound 
keeper,  as  transactingbusiness  every  year,  and  he  living  in  very  great  st 
day  there,  no  doubt  was  entertained-  the  executors  strongly  suspected 
of  his  intentions,  and  the  two  hogs-  was  not  conducting  himself  as 
head  were  allowed  to  be  taken,  the  should  do,  and  they  took  an  acco 
person  for  whom  they  were  profess-  of  the  stock  several  times  latt 
edly  intended  having  about  fifty  which  led  to  his  detection,  and 
hogsheads  ip  the  warehouse  at  the  was  taken  into  custody.  A  gr 
time.  But  the  cooper,  instead  of  variety  of  silver  plate  and  jewel! 
taking  from  this  person's  hogsheads,  goods  were  traced  into  the  possess 
took  two  hogsheads  belonging  to  a  of  a  young  woman  he  cohabi 
merchant  in  Fenchurch-street,  in  with.  She  was.  brought  to 
hopes  they  would  not  be  missed,  office,  when  she  giving  a  sathfact 
They  were  carted,  and  the  carman  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
drove  them,  by  the  cooper's  desire,  had  become  possessed  of  them  ;  t! 
to  a  grocer's,  between  the  Tower  the  prisoner  had  made  her  prese 
and  Whitechapel.  The  carman  de-  of  some  of  them,  and  others  she  v 
manded  three  and  sixpence;  the  to  pay  him  for  by  instalments, 
grocer  took  them  in,  and  gave  him  was  not  detained  in  custody..  J 
seven  shillings.  Soon  after,  the  was  bound  over  to  give  evidei 
two  hogsheads  of  the  Fenchurch-  against  the  prisoner.  She  ^ 
street  merchant  were  missed  ;  it  was  very  far  advanced  in  her  pregnan 
said  they  must  have  gone  to  the  sugar  and  the  circumstance  of  her  be 
baker  in  mistake.  On  enquiry,  the  brought  to  the  Office,  in  custoi 
sugar  baker  denied  having  sent  for  or  & c.  had  such  an  effect  hpoh  I 
received  two  hogsheads;  the  carman  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
was  applied  to,  he  told  where  he  keeping  her  from  fainting.  1 
took  the  hogsheads  ;  the  parties  pro-  prisoner,  shocking  to  relate,  ha 
ceeded  thither,  and  found  them  in  wife  and  family.  Instead  oi  60/ 
the  shop;  and  the  journeyman  year  supportihg  him,  he  has  b< 
cooper  in  the  back  parlour,  with  living  at  the  rate  of  about  IOC 
samples  of  sugar.  The  journeyman  he  drove  a  curricle  and  pair 
cooper,  as  principal,  and  the  master  Sundays,  with  a  groom  behind  h 
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le  has  been  seen  dashing  in  a  cha- 
iot,  and  living  in  suitable  man- 
er. — He  was  committed  for  fur- 
for  examination. 

I.  KINGJS  BENCH,  GUILDHALL. 

ittings  before  Lord  Ellenborough, 
and  a  Special  Jury. 

Thellusson  v.  Bell. 

Mr.  Gibbs  stated,  that  in  this  ae¬ 
on  he  appeared  as  counsel  for  a 
ireigner,  and  he  trusted  the  jury 
/ould  maintain  the  character  which 
11  foreign  nations  held  of  the  im- 
artiality  with  which,  in  our  courts, 
/e.distributed  justice,  by  pacing  at- 
2ntion  to  the  case  he  was  about  to 
ly  before  them.  The  action  was 
rought  upon  a  policy  of  insurance 
pon  the  vessel,  cargo  and  freight 
f  the  ship  Malabar,  at  and  from 
re  Isle  of  France,  to  her  port  of 
estination,  in  Old  France,  —  The 
alue  of  this  ship  and  cargo  was  es- 
mated  at  forty  thousand  pounds, 
art  of  which  had  been  insured  in 
jOndon,  and  part  at  Marseilles,  and 
art  uninsured.  Fhe  policy  was 
ffected  in  the  year  3792,  in  which 
ear  she  sailed  from  the  Isle  of 
ranee  in  the  East  Indies.  Just  be- 
>ie  she  sailed,  they  heard  from  Eu- 
>pe,  that  the  emperor  and  king  of 
russia  had  declared  war  against 
fance.  In  the  month  of  No- 
ember,  they  put  into  St.  He- 
>na,  and  after  staying  some  time 
ley  proceeded  on  their  voy- 
?e.  In  fhe  month  of  March,  be- 
v.een  the  Azores  islands  and  Ma- 
ena,  they  fell  in  with  some  Ame- 
can  vessels,  which  confirmed  the 
^port  they  had  heard  before  they 
uled,  that  the  emperor  and  king 
-Prussia  had  declared  war  against 
ranee;  to  which  they  added  the 
|rther  intelligence  that  England 
as  arming  and  preparing  for  war, 

J  that  Spain  remained  perfectly 
an<jml.  From  all  they  had  hither- 
'  earned,  therefore,  they  had  no 
as011  to  suppose  that  hostilities 
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existed  between  Spain  and  France. 
They  were  further  confirmed  in  this 
supposition,  by  an  event  which  fol¬ 
lowed  a  few  days  afterwards.  Whea 
they  were  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  thev 
fell  in  with  two  Spanish  ships  of.  war, 
one  of  which  tired  a  shot  across 
them;  upon  which  they  hoisted  their 
French  colours.  The  Spaniards,  in¬ 
stead  of  delaying  them,  or  even 
sending  a  boat  on  board,  imme¬ 
diately  sailed  away.  From  this 
ciicumstance,  therefore,  they  could 
never  presume  that  hostilities  exist¬ 
ed  between  the  two  nations.  The 
captain,  however,  hearing  that  the 
emperor  and  king  of  Sardinia  had 
dec  lared  war ;  hearing  also  that 
England  was  preparing  for  it,  was 
fearful  lest  so  valuable  a  vessel 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  whose  crullers  were  most 
likely  traversing  the  Mediterranean. 
He  therefore  thought  it  not  pru¬ 
dent  to  pass  the  gut  of  Gibralter, 
but  convened  a  council  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  to  decide  what  was  most  ex¬ 
pedient  to  be  done.  They  were 
unanimously  of  Opinion  that  they 
should  go  into  Cadiz,  which  they 
believed  to  be  a  friendly  port.  Thev 
accordingly  made  for  it,  and  enter¬ 
ed  on  the  3  7th  of  March,  1793, 
where,  much  to  their  surprise,  they 
were  captured,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  they  found  that  Spain  was 
one  of  the  powers  at  war  with 
France.  Mr.  Gibbs  said,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  answer 
would  be  given  to  this  case.  The 
policy  was  legal,  for  in  the  year 
1793,  when  it  was  effected,  there 
was  no  war  between  the  countries; 
and  when  the  action  was  formerly 
brought,  the  Act  of  Parliament 
had  not  passed,  which  prevented  the 
payment  of  money  to  the  subjects  of 
France.  He  must  also  add,  that  a 
committee  of  the  underwriters  had 
met  to  consider  of  this  business* 
and.  two  of  that  committee,  Mr! 

Ward 
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Ward  and  Mr.  Sheddon,  were  so  for  war,  ought  to  have  run  for  hi 
well  convinced  ofr  the  justice  of  the  destined  port.  .  ,, 

plaintiff's  claim,  that  they  had  vo-  Lord  Eilenborough,  in  his  addres 

luntarily  paid  their  shares  of  the  loss,  to  the  jury,  observed,  that  then 
He  wished  others  had  behaved  as  was  little  matter  of  law  in  tin 
honourably,  hut  they  had  not;  and  question;  the  whole  of  it  was  mat 
lie  was  sorry  to  add,  that  the  in-  ter  of  fact.  There  was  no  doubl 
sured  must  now  lose  between  four  but  that  in  order  to  avoid  urger 
and  five  thousand  pounds,  on  ac-  and  immediate  peril,  a  vessel  migf 
count  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  deviate  from  her  course.  The  jur 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  would  judge  whether,  in  the  pre 
time  of  effecting  the  insurance  sent  case,  there  was  such  urger 
amongst  different  of  the  underwri-  and  immediate  danger  as  coul 
ters.  He  trusted,  however,  that  justify  the  deviation;  and  if  ther 
the  jury.  In  the  present  case,  would  was,  whether  the  captain  had  ey 
not  only  give  the  plaintiff  a  verdict,  ercised  a  sound  discretion  in  th 
but  also  allow  him  interest  for  the  course  he  pursued,  for  if  a  ma 
lon«-  time  which  he  had  been  kept  undertook  to  deviate,  he  undertoo 
out'of  his  money.  to  do  that  which  was  best  fittin 

The  interest  of  the  plaintiff  was  to  be  done,  under  a  view  of  a 
admitted,  and  the  policy  and  sub-  the  existing  circumstances. — Vei 
scription  of  the  defendant  being  diet  for  plaintiff. 


proved ; 


27.  PRIVATE  LETTERS. 

Alexandria,  (Egypt)  Sept.  2( 
We  did  expect  that  the  arrival  < 


V.  Fournier,  tin?  mate  of  the  ship 
Malabar,  stated  that  the  captain 
was  dead,  and  then  detailed  the 


events  of  the  voyage,  which  agreed  general  Stewart,  from  Constant 
with  the  statement  of  the  Learned  nople,  which  took  place  the  27th  < 
Counsel  in  his  opening.  Being  last  month,  would  have  decide 
cross-examined  by  Mr.  Erskine,  he  the  period  for  our  evacuating  th 
said  he  could  not  remember  that  the  country.  But  no  communicatic 
American  vessels  told  them  that  has  come  from  him  on  the  subjecl 
the  mob  of  Paris  had  guillotined  the  nor  do  we  know  for  what  purpo; 
kiiw  of  France.  we  have  remained  here  so  lonj 

Mr.  Ersk'inc  then  addressed thejury  The  conjectures  are  various;  son 
for  the  defendants;  in  his  speech  he  imagine  that  we  are  to  keep  po 
insisted  on  the  improbability  that  the  session  of  the  country.;  and  that  tl 
witness  should  not  have  heard  of  garrison  is  to  be  reinforced  ;  whi 
the  death  of  the  king  of  France,  others  think  we  are  only  waiting  f< 
and  the  consequent  hostility  with  vessels  to  convey  us  home.  $ohi< 
Spain.  Fie  also  contended  that  thing,  however,  is  going  forwar 
croing  into  Cadiz  was  a  deviation  the  object  of  which  we  do  n 
which  discharged  the  underwriters  know. 

from  their  responsibility;  he  ad-  General  Stewart,  immediately! 
milted,  however,  that,  under  the  coming  here,  sent  off  lord  Blanlyr 
pressure  of  absolute  necessity,  such  his  aid-de-camp,  to  Cairo,  with  di 
as  to  avoid  a  storm  or  an  enemy  in  patches  to  Achmet  Pacha.,  by  who 
sight,  a  deviation  was  allowable,  but  he  was  kindly  received.  The  Pao 
^ntonrtr>rt  this  wns  not  the  case i  nresented  him  and  the  officers  v\  I 
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rWi  soldiers  to  escort  them  down  it  is  thought  that  this  fells  very  far 
!  e',  011  wnc  seveial  piiate  short  of  the  real  number  destroyed 

'  \k!C  mane  *he,r  aPPearance  011  the  occasion.  This  disaster/ to- 
‘"e  eovei  owing  o  that  river,  gether  with  tire  report  that  the  Eng  - 

ey  'vere  ire  upon  y  one  of  lisli  were  going  to  declare  war  against 
e  boats  wulrnu  sust.m.ng  any  them,  has* very  much  damped  the 
iry.  His  lordship  then  ordered  spirits  of  the  Turks  at  Cairo! 
men  in  his  bout  to  fire  over  the  .  Peace  was  proclaimed  at  New 
ites  upon  which  (hey  fled,  and  Orleans,  the  capital  of  Louisi- 

S,!Vrrer  it!-tlhbed  d,lrinS  ?'la'  0,1  tl,e  20th  of  October  last, 
y  ,|  If'  01  ,■  [' lr.  J‘.'Urllc.v'  Fhat  Port  ceases,  in  consequence  of 

v  ndri  '  e  r!  this  event,  to  have  to  the'  Anglo- 

licufar  rJv  ,  Jf  llovv!‘lg  Americans,  the  character  of  a  neu- 

I  culars  le  a’live  to  the  war  that  tral  port  at  which  they  may  land, 

or  some  time  been  carried  on.  and  for  a  time  deporilkheir*  goods 

isfe  Unner  FkrS'Tdphe'Mam-e'  ll)r  .re-exportation,  without  being 
'  |  Jj  _  otn  parties  subject  tothe  payment  of  duties;  by 

J  ha,d,  s.everal  *>vere  skir-  the  French  at  St’  Domingo,  by  the 

they  1  n!lig  har?ss*  Spaniards  in  the  trade  to  the  Spanish 

istice  for  so,™  CC  t  Maui;  b>'  Portuguese  in  attempts 

ai  he  PerM  '  "t  ,  1"  thJ?  ‘otradetotheircoloidesin South  Ame- 

linr  tlie  sole  U'  oiks,  dure-  rica.the  Anglo-Americans, havebeen 

Xtd  i,  toferrf  S^r'n  ‘!'t7  ^  P-'“»dered,  insulted,  harassed 

entered  into,  fonned  the  design  to  a  degree  at  which  their  keen- 

s^7Stle3lP°tpl,eMa,ne‘  "'bunion  is  awakened,  and 

of  them  to  th  P  !i"g  ,eVU,ry  !  ,C-V  !Ue  tauSht  lo  the  traf- 

II  <  me  Ihp  M  Tr 1  In  ,he  %  w‘t)>  Britain  and  the  British  cole 
i.  me,  (he  Mamelukes  werein-  mes  to  that  of  all  the  world  be- 
e  .ol  the  whole  plan  by  an  Arab:  side. 

liisS°work  ofUren'f  ‘  app°"lte,d  A  ,elter  from  Chelicotte,  in  the 
*r  ,i  .  r.  achery  arnved,  north  western  territory,  dated  on 

formpfl  re1  IX’m  .theirtamP»  the  4(h  of  November,  communicated 

Turk  a“:etTHde/  T?"  ?  NeW  Yo‘k>  ,hat  -telligencXt 

,■  deserted  -  °"!id  /  f  ?he  ,nl|a!jitants  of'lhat  territory,  had/ 

nr®ir*J.they  immediately  in  a  convention,  just  resolved  to' 

join  the  union  as  its  17th  state. 

On^  the  22  d  of  November  the 
American  8  per  cents,  were  at 
112f;  the  6  percents.  ioo;  the 
Navy  6  percents.  101;  the  United 
Bank  Stock,  15Ji.  Bills  on  Lon¬ 
don,  at  60  days,  were,  at  New 
\ork,  at  fioui  l  to  2  per  cent,  above 


n  ^  plunder.  During  that 
3  disorder  anci  contusion, 
n  soldiers  so  employed  must 
warily  be  in,  they  were  sud- 
f  attacked  by  the  Mamelukes; 
uot  a  soul  of  them  escaped.- 
e  were  not  twenty  of  the  as- 
■  skilled.  The  Turks  acknow-  1UIK 
;tle  loss  of  two  thousand  ;  but  par. 

The  LONDON  GENERAL  BILL  of 

Utenivgs  midBvKiAus,  fr°m  December  15,  KS01,  to  December  14,  1802 

1907Q  Increase  in  Bu¬ 
rials  this  Year  5. 


«lsa.wi'»M—isxK 


1(^cr  2  Years  502.5 

tween  2  and  5.  2379 
5  and  1 0  892 

10  and  20  523 

' 


Whereof  have  died, 


20 and 30  .  ]] 99 
30  and  40  -  1782 
40  and  50  -  2112 
50  and  60  -  1885 

(F) 


60  and  70  . 
70  and  80  . 
80  and  SO  . 
90  and  100  - 


1353  100  -0 

896  101  -  0 

369  102-2 

62 
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BIRTHS  in  the  Year  1802. 


T  H  S. 


[IS' 


Jan.  3;  Lady  of  the  hon.  George 
Villiers,  a  daughter* 

12.  Lady  of  the  hon.  and  rev. 
Pierce  Meade,  a  son. 

1 4.  Lady  of  Sir  Edw.Knatchbull, 
bart.  a  son. 

19.  Lady  A.  M;  Cotton,  a  son. 

29.  Lady  of  W.  G.  Langton, 
esq.  a  son. 

30.  Lady  Mary  Hay,  a  daughter. 
Ixb.  8.  Lady  of  the  bishop  of 

Carlisle,  a  daughter. 

28.  Lady  of  the  lord  provost  of 
Aberdeen,  a  son. 

Mar.  3.  Lady  of  the  hon.  col. 
Cameron,  a  daughter. 

15.  Lady  Stirling,  a  son. 

16.  Lady  Sheffield,  a  son. 

17.  Lady  Massey,  a  daughter. 

— .  Lady  Holland,  a  son. 

18.  Lady  of  sir  F.  F.  Vane,  bart. 
a  daughter. 

19.  At  Vienna,  lady  Webb,  a 
daughter. 

2 4  -  Lad y T eign m ou t h ,  a  d a  u gh t er . 

25.  Lady  of  J.  Angerstein,  esq. 
a  daughter. 

26.  Lady  of  sir  William  Elliot,  a 
son. 

— .  Lady  of  Sir  John  Kennoway, 
bart.  a  son. 

30.  Lady  Porchester,  a  son. 

Apr.  4.  Lady  of  T,  T.  Jones, 
esq.  a  son. 

— .  Lady  William  Beauclerk,  a 
daughter. 

IS.  Lady  Georgina  Morpeth,  a 

son. 

27.  Viscountess  Chetwvnd,  a 
daughter. 

Jlay  4.  Lady  Fludyer,a  daughter. 
8.  Countess  of  Westmorland,  a 
son. 

— .  Lady  Frances  Moreton,  a  son. 
3  4.  Lady  Louisa  Rodney,  a  son, 

19.  Lady  of  W.  Baker,  esq.  a 
son. 

20.  Lady  Kensington,  a  son. 


24.  Lady  of  sir  The.  Bai 
Lermard,  bart.  a  son. 

June  4*.  Countess  of  Cassilis 

son. 

— .  Lady  C.  Stuart  Wortley 
son. 

5.  Lady  Charlotte  Duncombe 
daughter. 

6.  Lady  Petre,  a  son. 

7.  Lady  Emily  Henry,  a  son. 
1 0.  Lady  of  the  speaker  ot 

house  of  commons,  a  son. 

17.  Marchioness  oFWorceste 
son. 

1 9.  Lady  of  sir  David  Carna 
bart.  a  son. 

June  20.  Lady  Pelham,  a  sor 
25.  At  Somerstown,  Mrs.  I 
elle,  a  son  and  two  daughters 

well.  '  ’<  j 

30.  Lady  of  general  Gasco 

a  daughter. 

July  1 .  Countess  of  Harboro 
a  daughter. 

4.  In  Weardale,  the  wife  of 
Brown,  miller,  three  daughter* 
well. 

1 1.  Countess  Talbot,  a  sc;. 
Lady  C.  Lennox,^  a  son. 

18.  Lady  Francis  Godolphir 
borne,  a  son. 

1 9.  Viscountess  Belgrave,adt 

ter. 

21.  Lady  of  sir  Johm  H 

Mildmay,  a  son. 

30.  Lady  Ann  Hope,  a  son. 
— .  Lady  Dallas,  a  son. 

31.  Lady  Charlotte  Howa; 
daughter. 

Jug.  4.  Lady  of  sir  John  I 
bart.  a  daughter. 

5.  Lady  Templeton,  a  son 

13.  Marchioness  of  Winch 
a  son. 

14.  Lady  of  the  hon. 

Lindsay,  a  son. 

18.  Lady  of  rapt,  sir 
Thompson,  R.  N.  a  son. 

24.  Lady  Anne  Wombw 
som 

Au 
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Aug.  26.  Lady  of  the  bishop  of 
hester,  a  son. 

29.  Lady  Amherst,  a  son. 

Sept.  2  Queen  of  Sweden, an  heir. 
5.  Lady  of  sir  CharleS  Oakely, 
rt.  a  son. 

7.  Lady  Catharine  Forrester,  a 
lighter. 

13.  Countess  Mpuntnorris,  a  son. 
15.  Lady  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Irby, 
ion. 

21.  Hon.  Mrs.Grensell,  a  daugh- 

•  ’’ 

26.  Lady  Louvaine,  a  daughter. 
29.  Hon.  Mrs.  Montgomery  Stevv- 
,  a  daughter. 

Oct.  6.  Lady  Francis  Spencer,  a 

1. 

10.  At  Paris,  madame  Louis  Bo- 
3arte,  a  son. 

26.  Princess  of  Brazil,  a  prince. 
Nov.  2.  Lady  Charlotte  Wing- 
d,  a  daughter". 

P  Countess  of  Glasgow,  a  son. 

10.  Countess  of  Meath,  a  son. 

20.  Lady  Caroline  Wood,  a 
ighter. 

23.  Countess  of  Banburv,a  daugh- 

— .  Lady  Mary  Stopford,  a  son. 

'S.  Lady  Annabella  Macleod,  a 

•l 

'CC.  3.  Lady  Theodosia  Biigh, 
lighter. 

.  Empress  of  Germany,  an 
iduke. 

.  Lady  of  the  hon.  col.  W.  Fitz- 
a  son. 

2.  Lady  Stewart,  a  son. 

Lady  of  the  right  hon.  Geo. 
m*ng,  a  son. 

“•  Honourable  Mrs.  Aicock,  a 
?hter. 

Lady  of  the  Flon.  and  rev. 

Ce  Meade,  a  son. 

’•  Lady  ot  Charles  Grey,  esq.  a 

h  Countess  of  Clanricarde,  a 

h  Lady  A.  Kaye,  a  daughter. 


H  S,  &c.  ^S3) 

MARRIAGES  in  the  Year  1 802. 

Jan.  2.  Thos.  Myers,  esq.  to  lady 
Mary  Catherine  Nevifl. 

4.  Lieut,  col.  Maxwell,  to  miss 
Heron. 

5.  Louis  Bonaparte,  brother  to 
the  chief  consul,  to  'mademoiselle 
Beau  liar  nois,  daughter  of  madame 
Bonaparte. 

. 1 6‘  Francis  Vincent,  barL  to 
miss  Jane  Bouverie. 

Feb.  1 3.  Lord  Sin clair, to  miss  Chis- 
bol  me. 

26.  I  ho.s.  Alcock  esq.  to  the  hon. 
C.  St.  Leger. 

27.  Lieut  col.  Baird,  to  the  hon. 
Esther  Charlotte  Townson. 

Apr.  7.  Hon.  W.B.  Giey,  to  miss 
Bryce. 

Col.  Dyke,  to  miss, Lemon. 

26.  Hon.  George  Vere  Hobart,  to 
miss  Janet  Maclean. 

A  lay  1 3,>  Gc-orge  Gold,  esq.  to 
laay  Charlotte  Browne. 

26.  Lord  Ash  brook,  to  miss  De¬ 
borah  Susanna  Friend. 

June  2.  Hon.  Mr.  Wellesley,  to 
lady  E.  Cadogan. 

13.  Hon.  James  Abercrombie,  to 
miss  Leigh. 

19.  Thos.  Heneage  esq,  to  the 
hon.  Arabella  Pelham. 

20.  Sir  Rob.  Barclay  bart.  to  the 
baroness  de  Cronsladt. 

July  1.  Lord  Henry  Stewart,  to 
lady  Gertrude  Vitliers. 

3  I .  Thomas  Foley,  esq.  to  lady 
Lucy  Fitzgerald. 

Aug.  1 2.  The  hon.  and  rev.  Thos. 
de  Grey,  to  miss  Elizabeth  North. 

1-5.  i  he  most  noble  Aubrey  Beau- 
clerc,  duke  of  St.  Albans,' to  miss 
Manners. 

18.  Lord  viscount  K’.kwall,  to 
tue  hon. miss  Anna  Maria  Biaquiere. 

25.  Lord  viscount  Falkland,  to 
miss  Airton. 

.  Geo,.Chas.  Sedley, esq.  to  the 
only  daughter  of  rear-admiral  sir 
J oh  n .  B o r la se  Warr en . 
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Sept.  1 .  Col.  Porter,  M.  P.  to  the 
countess  dowager  of  Grosvenor. 

'  — .  The  rev.  Jas.  Burgess,  jun. 
to  lady  Catherine  Elizabeth  Beau- 
derc. 

2.  Henry  Jodrell,  esq.  M.  P.  to 

miss  Weyland. 

10.  Robert  Dallas,  esq.  M.  P.  to 
miss  Tustinia  Davidson. 

21.  The  hon.  Charles  Murray,  to 

miss  Law.  ,  , 

23.SirRob.WilliamsV  aughan,bart. 
M.P.  to  miss  Anna  Maria  Mostyn. 

Oct.  20.  William  Bentinek,  esq. 
to  the  hon.  Augusta  Pierrepoint. 

26.  The  hon.  Adam  Gordon,  to 

miss  Maxwell.  , 

29.  The  hon.  capt.  Archibald 

Macdonald,  to  miss  Campbell. 

Nov.  6.  Dudley  North,  esq.  to  the 

hon.  miss  Pelham.  . 

13.  Lord  Binning,  to  lady  Maria 
Parker. 

Dec.  2.  Lord  Southampton,  to  the 
bon.  miss  Seymour. 

15.  Sir  William  Johnston, bart.  to 

miss  Maria  Bacon. 

— .  The  hon.  and  rev.  Henry  Ry¬ 
der,  to  miss  Sophia  March  Phillips. 

21.  The  hon.  Reginald  Cocks,  to 
miss  Anne  Cocks. 


DEATHS  in  the  Year  1 802. 


Jan.  Lately,  the  hon.  John  Henc 
kell. 


___.  Miss  Caroline  A.  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  late  hon.  lieut.  col. 
Gordon. 

_ .  Lady  Catharine  Seymour,  re¬ 
lict  of  lord  Francis  Seymour. 

2.  George,  second  lord  Rodney. 
_ _  Hon.  miss  Charlotte  Julia 

Leslie. 

4.  Ladv  Fletcher. 

6.  The  right  hon.William  Flower, 
viscount  Ashbrooke. 

— .  Sir  Thomas  Kent. 

— .  Lady  W’ right. 

8.  Rev.  Father  Arthur  O’Leary. 


10.  Hon.  lady  Catharine  Bligh. 

18.  Hon.  miss  Primrose  Elphm 

stone.  . 

19.  Mary-Clara  lady  Elibank. 

20.  He*,  miss  Eliz.  Jeffreys. 

22.  Sir  William  Hicker.  , 

24.  Lady  Jane  Courtney. 

— .  Lady  Lucy  Meyrick. 

25.  Lord  North. 

27.  The  infant  son  of  lord  G.  B 
Cavendish. 

28.  The  Earl  of  Clare. 

Feb.  Lately ,  Thomas,  lord  Grave 

1.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Talbot. 

2.  Armar,  earl  of  Belmore. 

_ .  Right  hon.  Welbore  Ellis. 

3.  Lady  Hamilton. 

4.  Charlotte,  countess  of  Leice 

ter.  '  . 

6.  His  grace  Aubrey  Beaucler 

duke  of  St.  Alban’s. 

9.  Mr.  G.  Cookings,  30  yea 
registrar  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
13.  Lady  Harriet  Poulett. 

15.  Sir  John  Hales,  bart. 

17.  Lady  Dame  Janet  Anstn 

ther. 

19  Prince  Frederick  of  Hes 
Darmstadt 

21.  Gen.  O’Hara.  t 

26.  Dr.  Alexander  Geddes. 

23.  Wm.  Jolliffe,  esq.  M.  P. 
Mar.  1.  Rear .adm.  James  ..Ma 
namara. 

2.  John,  lord  viscount  B»tema 

_ .  Francis,  duke  of  Bedfprd. 

— .  The  right  hon.  Charles  Hen 
Coote. 

5.  Lady  Musgrave. 

15._Sir  John  Ogilvy,  bart. . 

22.  Earl  of  Caledon.  ' 

- — ■.  Mary  lady  dowager  Lade. 

23.  Earl  of  Faueonberg. 

29.  Hon.  Booth  Grey.  . 

April  L  Hon*  Caroline  Raw!< 

2.  Right  Hon.  Lloyd  lord 
yon,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  coi 

of  King’s  Bench. 

8.  Sir  Edward  Astley,  bart. 

.  12.  Sir  Robert  Smith. 

1 3.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
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April  13.  Hon.  Ferdinand  Forbes. 
14  Sir  Walter  Blake,  bart. 

15.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Bateman. 

— .  Lieut,  gen,  James  Whor wood 
.deane,  M.  P» 

17.  Viscount  Palmerston. 

18.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin. 

20.  Lady  Radcliffe. 

21.  Earl  of  Guildford. 

30.  Sir  John  Stewart  Hamilton, 
art. 

— .  Hon.  Caroline  Cawler. 

May  4.  Lady  Forbes. 

17.  Hon.  Frederick  Stuart. 

18.  Lady  Payne. 

19.  Lord  Viscount  Monck. 

— .  Sir  Philip  Ainslie,  knt. 

23,  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

— .  Mrs.  Martha  Washington, 
elict  of  the  late  president  Washing- 
anC 

June  1.  John  lord  Berriedale. 

2.  Rear-admiral  Totty. 

Lady  Burnett. 

4.  Hon.  Henry  Fane,  M.  P. 

— .  The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

7.  Lord  Viscount  Cullen. 

9.  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 

10.  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  bart. 

11.  Sir  John  Russell. 

20.  Sophia  lady  Burrell,  wife  of 
.he  rev.  Win.  Clay. 

28.  Dr.  Thomas  Garnet 

29.  Hon.  Jane  Parker. 

July  — .  The  bishop  of  Water¬ 
ford  and  Lismore. 

«— .-  M,  de  Verdion,  natural 
laughter  of  a  former  king  of 
Prussia, 

5.  Hon.  Frances  Anne  Davy. 

6.  Hon.  Charlotte  Lewis. 

8.  Hon.  Mrs.  Alien. 


12.  Lady  of  lord  viscount  Cul¬ 
len. 


— .  Hon.  John  Grey. 

1 4.  Right  hon.  Countess  of  Aid 
borough. 

20.  Right  hon.  Isaac  Barre. 

22.  Countess  dowager  of  Somer 

set. 


25.  Dame  Marv,  wife  of  col.  sir 
W.  Johnston,  bart 


26.  Lucy  dowager  viscountess 
Clifden. 

28.  Dame  Frances,  relict  of  Sir 
Ashton  Lever,  knt. 

Lately.  Lady  Anne  Saltmarch. 

- .  Sir  Joseph  Hoare,  bart. 

* - .  Hon.  Mrs.  Bernard. 

- .  Sir  Hungerford  Hoskins, 

bart. 

August  3.  Prince  Fred.  Henry 
Lewis  of  Prussia,  uncle  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  king. 

5.  Richard  earl  Grosvenor. 

13.  Gen.  sir  Robert  Sloper,  K.  B. 
15.  Hon.  Henry  Greville. 

18.  Viscountess-dowager  South- 
well. 

19.  Hon.  Augustus  Philip  Monck- 
ton. 

— .  Sir  John  Famaby,  bart 
26.  Sir  Edward  Hales,  bart. 
September  4.  Earl  of  Ilchesier  and 
Stavordale.  • 

— .  Sir  Wm.  Foul  is,  bart 

6.  Widow  of  adm.  sir  Edward 
Vernon. 

10.  Hon.  Mrs.  Paterson. 

19.  Grand  duchess  of  Tuscan)'. 
October  20.  Lady  Hamilton. 

2 1 .  Count  A 1  ven  sleben . 

22.  Sam.  Arnold,  Mus.  Doct 

23.  Gen..  Jerningham. 

SO.  Hon.  Mrs.  Blackwood. 
November  3.  Sir  Walter  Vava¬ 
sour,  bart. 

5.  Hon.  George  Vere  Hobart 
25,  Earl  of  Beaulieu, 

29.  Thomas  Williams,  esq.  M.  P. 
Lately.  Rear  admiral  Samuel 

Graves. 

December  1 .  Countess  of  Sel¬ 
kirk. 

3.  Sir  Thos.  Flelewood,  bart. 

9.  Anne  dowager  lady  Clifford. 

10.  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

— .  Avrie  lady  Wheafe. 

1 1.  Lady  Dundas. 

19.  Earl  Annesley. 

20.  Viscountess  Bateman. 

25.  Anne  lady  Bowyer. 

31.  Sir  William  Parker,  bart. 
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PROMOTIONS  in  the  Year  1802. 

January  IS.  William  Wickham, 
George  Rose,  and  Charles  Long, 
esqrs.  sworn  of  his  majesty's  most 
honourable  priv  y-council. 

Feb.  ,3.  His  royal  highness  the 
duke  ot  Cambridge,  was  introduced 
into  the  privy-council,  and  took  his 
place  at  the  board  on  his  majesty’s 
left  hand. 

!0.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  esq. 
knighted. 

13.  Right  hon.  sir  John  Mitford, 
knight,  created  baron  Redesdale,  of 
Redesdale,  county  of  Northumber¬ 
land  ;  and  appointed  chancellor  or 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Ireland, 
vice  John  Earl  of  Clare,  dec. 

March  20.  Lord  viscount  Nelson, 
permitted  (by  his  majesty)  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  wear  the  insignia  of  the 
order  of  the  crescent,  which  the 
grand  seignior  hath  transmitted  to 
him. 

May  II.  Lieutenant-generals: 
John  Lelancl,  James  Hamilton,  John 
♦Stratton,  James  Rooke,  C.  Crosbie, 
John  earl  of  Suffolk,  hon.  Chappie 
Norton,  G.  Hotham,  David  Duh- 
daa,  sir  Robert  Abercrombie,  K.  B. 
Gerard  Lake,  sir  Tho.  Musgruve, 
hart.  James  Coates,  Ralph  Dundas, 
Richard  Whyte,  and  sir  A  lured 
Clarke,  K  B.  to  be  generals  in  the 
army. 

— .  Major-generals  :  Anthony 
Farrington,  James  Stuart,  Charles 
Hornech,  John  Whyte,  Andrew 
John  Drummond,  Henry  Bowyer, 
John  William  Egerton,  Peter  Hun¬ 
ter,  Joseph  Walton,  Ellis  Walker, 
William  Johnstone,  William  Max¬ 
well,  George  earl  of  Pembroke, 
John  earl  of  Chatham,  Alexander 
Campbell,  Win.  Morshead,  Francis 
Dundas,  Alexander  Ross,  Abraham 
D’Aubant,  hon.  Francis  Needham, 
and  Henry  Pigot,  to  be  lieutenant- 
generals  in  the  army. 

r  ■? 


Colonels :  Francis  Lord  Seafortl 
Brvd  Trewthick  Heniker,  of  the  91 
dragoons;  David  Douglas  Wemys 
of  the  18th  foot;  hon.  John  Lesli 
of  the  1st  foot-guards;  Henry  Wyi 
yard,  ofthe  1  st  foot-guards ;  Williai 
Thornton,  of  the  1st  foot-guard 
John  Stuart,  of  the  Queen’s  Germa 
regiment;  Duncan  Campbell,  of tl 
91st  foot ;  Thomas  Grosvenor,of  tl 
3d  foot-guards ;  John  Calcraft,  of  tl 
Coldstream  guards ;  hon.  Jo! 
Flope,  of  the  North  Lowland  fenc 
ble  infantry  ;  Hon.  Vere  Poulet,  c 
half-pay  ;  Charles  Barton,  of  the 
lifeguards;  George  Cunningham 
late  of  the  Scotch  brigade ;  Fredi 
rick  Halket,  late  of  ditto;  Hay  Fe 
rier,.of  the  Scotch  brigade  ;  Alexai 
cler  Mackenzie,  of  the  78th  fool 
William  Congreve,  of  the  royal  a 
till er y  ;  Hon.  James  Forbes,  of  tl 
Coldstream  guards  ;  Henry  loi 
Paget,  of  the  7th  light  dragoons 
John  Doyle,  of  the  87th  foot;  R' 
bert  Brownrigg,  of  the  60th  fool 
William  Caulfield  Archer,  ofthe  1 
foot-guards;  Wm.  earl  of  Banbur 
of  the  3d  foot-guards ;  hon.  Arthi 
Wellesley,  ofthe  33d  foot  ;  hon.E< 
mund  Phipps,  of  the  1st  foot-guard 
and  William  Cartwright,  of  the  1 01 
light  dragoons;  to  be  major-genera 
in  the  army. 

Lieutenant-colonels :  Francis  1 
Hammond,  of  the  late  12th  fool 
Croftbn  Vanddeure,  of  the  461 
foot ;  John  Hamilton,  of  the  81 
foot ;  Robert  Dudley  Blake,  of  l! 
Northumberland  fencible  infantry 
John  Barnes,  ofthe  royal  artillery 
Robert  Douglas,  of  the  royal  artiih 
ry  ;  Thomas  Brownrigg,  of  the  3 
foot ;  hon.  Robert  Meade,  of  th 
31  st  loot;  Alexander  Malcolm,  of  tl 
late  2d  battalion*?  8th  foot ;  Williai 


Houston,  of  the  58th  foot ;  hor 


George  $L  John,  of  the  73d  foot 
John  Prince,  of  the  6th  dragoons 
George  MitcbeJ!  n  half-pay  of  tl 
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st  light  dragoons  ;  Daniel  Henry 
w,  of  the  7  th  West  India  regi- 
snt ;  Thomas  Bislop,  of  the  1  l  th 
est  India  regiment;  John  Mf 
?od,  of  the  royal  artillery  ;  George 
»  Hunte,  cm  half-pay  of  the  late 
dependents;  Pierre  de  Meuron 
dlot,  of  JMeuroiPs  regiment ; 
harl.es  M'Murdo,  of  the  3 1  st  foot ; 
'"alter  ClifTe,  of  the  7  th  foot ;  Wm. 
rynyard,  of  the  Coldstream  guards ; 
ilm  Walbanke  Childers,  of  the 
th  light  dragoons ;  Alexander 
food,  of  the  late  120th  foot;  Alex- 
kde.r  Dirom,  of  the  52d  foot;  An- 
ony-Lewis  Layard,  of  the  7  th  foot; 
homas  earl  of  Elgin  ;  David  Hun- 
r,  of  the  Angusshire  fencible  infan- 
y  ;  John  earl  of  Breadalbane ; 
)hn  Slade, -of  the  1st  dragoons ;  Ri- 
iard  Tayler,  of  the  la  te  2d  battalion 
the  82d  foot;  Frederick  A.  F. 
eckwith,  of  the  37th  foot ;  William 
pencer,  of  the  23 d  light  dragoons  ; 
ir  Richard  Basset,  knt.  of  the  5th 
iLst  India  regiment ;  Samuel  Gra- 
am,  of  the  27  th  foot ;  James  Mont- 
omery,  of  the  45th  foot ;  Frederick 
ugustus  Wetherall,  of  the  8 2d  foot ; 
William  Wright,  of  the  artillery  in 
•eland  ;  John  Daniel  Arabin,  ditto  ; 
Filliam  Buchannan,  ditto ;  William 
lurray,  of  the  24th  light  dragoons ; 
on.  William  Lumley,  of  the  22d 
ght  dragoons  ;  Robert  Brereton,  of 
ie  63d  foot ;  Thomas  Gibson,  of 
le  83d  foot;  J.  Timms  Hervey  El- 
/es,  of  the  late  2d  battalion  84th 
)ot;  Moore  Disney,  of  the  1st  foot- 
uards :  John  MontresOr,of  the  80th 
)ot ;  John  Mackenzie,  of  the  late 
d  battalion  78th  foot;  William 
"arlyon  Hughes,  of  the  87tb  foot; 
id  ward  Corry,  on  ha  If- pay  of  the 
ite  101  st  foot ;  Solomon- Peter  de  L’ 
loste,  on  half-pay  of  the  late  1 04th 
3ot;  Alex.  Graham  Stirling,  on  half 
>ay  ot  the  late  1  22d  foot ;  hon.  Ar- 
hibald  Montgomery,  on  half-pay  of 
He  late  Royal  Glasgow  regiment ; 
lenry  Mordaunt  Clavering,  of  the 
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Argyleshire  fencible  infantry  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomas,  of  the  41st  foot  ;  John 
Mitchell,  of  the  J  4  th  light  dragoons  * 
and  .Stephen  Trotter,  of  the  late 
1 12th  foot ;  to  be  colonels  in  the 
army. 

Majors:  William  Osborn  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  the  Ancient  Irish  fencible  in¬ 
fantry  ;  James  Wheeler  Unwin,  ot 
the  60th  foot; Thomas  Norton  Povv- 
lett,  on  half-pay  of  the  late  95th 
foot;  James  Willoyk,  on  half-pay 
of  the  late  95  th  foot ;  Francis  Slater 
Rebow,  of  the  2d  life  guards ; 
Robert  Pigot,  on  half-pay  of  the 
late  1.30th  foot ;  sir  Edward  Gerald 
Butler,  knt.  of  the  87  th  foot ;  Gus- 
tavus  R.  Matthews,  on  half-pay 
of  the  late  Independents ;  Samuel 
Need,  of  the  27th  light  dragoons  ; 
Edward  Webber,  of  the  late  2d  bat¬ 
talion  90th  foot;  Michael-Edward 
Jacobs,  of  the  76th  foot;  Thomas 
vicount  Ranelagh,  of  the  66th  foot ; 
Thomas  L/Estrange,  pfthe7th  foot; 
sir  Thomas  Peciiell,  bart^of  the  late 
2d  horse-grenadier-guardsj  William 
Latham,  of  the  7  th  dragoon  guards ; 
John  Castleman,  of  the  5 1  st  foot ; 
Chs.  Gray,  of  the  75th  foot ;  Lauch- 
lan  M‘  Quarrie,  of  the  86th  foot ; 
David  Dewar,  on  half-Day  of  the  late 
Independents;  Joseph  Foveaux,  of 
the  New  S.  Wales  corps ;  Michael 
M‘Creagh,  of  the  1  lth  West  India 
regiment;  Richd.O’DbghertVjOf  the 
69th  foot;  George  Kinnaird  Dana, 
of  the  1 3th  foot;  Charles  Cerjat,  of 
the  1st  dragoons ;  Walter  Elliott  of 
the  33d  foot;  William  Clarke,  of 
the  46th  foot ;  William  Jephson,  of 
the  17th  light  dragoons;  William 
Sinclair  Wemys,  of  the  48th  foot; 
John  Grant,  on  half  pay  of  the  late 
Independents ;  John  Smith  of  the 
3 1st  foot;  James  Moore,  of  the  26th 
light  dragoons  ;  Edward  Bavnes,  of 
the 76th  foot;  George  Dods  worth,  of 
the  34th  foot ;  Charles  Miller,  of  the 
1st  West  India  regiment;  Natha¬ 
nael  Lovett  Peacocke,  of  the  48L\ 
(F  4)  ,  foot  ; 
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foot ;  James  Stirling,  of  the  42d  foot ; 
Thomas  Steele,  of  a  late  recruiting 
corps;  Edward  Witherington,  of  the 
9th  dragoons ;  Patrick.  Maxwell,  of 
the  7th  dragoon  guards;  James 
Leatham,  of  the  4th  dragoon  guards; 
Robert  Young,  of  the  8th  foot ; 
Charles  Browne,  on  half  pay  of  the 
late  96th  foot ;  Edward  Stehelin,  of 
the  royal  artillery;  John  Augustus 
Scalch,  of  ditto,  Burgh  Leighton,  of 
the  4th  dragoons ;  Henry  M.  Merviri 
Vavasour,  of  the  late  1  st  horse  grena¬ 
dier  guards  ;  David  Ross,  of  the  6 2d 
foot ;  Elenry  Rogers,  of  the  royal  ar¬ 
tillery  ;  Edward  Vicars,  of  the  2d 
dragoon  guards ;  James  Miller,  of 
the  royal  artillery  ;  Harry  Hutton, 
of  ditto;  John  Harding,  of  ditto; 
William  Johnstone,  of  the  royal  en¬ 
gineers  :  Flower  M.  Sproule,  of  the 
royal  artillery  ;  Edmund  Lemoine, 
of  ditto  ;  William  Dacres,  of  the 
26th  foot;  David  Mellifont,  of  the 
10th  foot;  Thomas  Inglis,  on  half¬ 
pay  of  the  late  126th  foot;  Henry 
William  Espinasse,  of  the  4th  foot; 
Henry  Raleigh  Knight,  of  the  2d 
foot;  Robert  Douglas,  of  the  56th 
loot;  Peter  Hayes  Petit,  of  the  33th 
foot ;  Thomas  Powell,  of  the  1  4th 
foot;  James-  Blackwell  of  the  29th 
light  dragoons;  Samuel  Venables 
Hinde,  of  the  32d  foot ;  Thomas 
Norton  Wyndhain,  of  the  1st  dra¬ 
goons;  Berkenhead  Glegg,  of  the 
91st  foot;  John  Tuffnell,  of  the  late 
York  R.angers  ;  James  Stuart,  on  half 
pay  of  the  late  Independents;  John 
Linda!  1  Borland,  of  the  3Sth  foot; 
bon.  James  Ramsay,  of  the  2d  foot ; 
F.  Streicher,  of  the  60th  foot;  and  L. 
Morsheim  of  the  60th  foot;  to  be 
lieutenant-colonels  in  the  army. 

Captains :  John  Miller,  of  the 
royal  marines  ;  John  Humphreys,  of 
the  royal  engineers;  John  F.  S. 
Smith,  of  the  royal  artillery  ;  Benja¬ 
min  Stehelin,  of  ditto;  Sandifbrd- 
Lamb,  of  the  13th  light  dragoons; 


Boliun  Shore,  of  the  4th  dragoom 
James  Richard  Coates,  ot  the  69 
foot ;  Alexander  Sharpe,  of  the  49 
foot;  M.  C.  Cole,  of  the  roy 
marines  ;  Hugh  Trevor,  of  the  77 
foot ;  Richard  H.  Foley,  of  the  roy 
marines ;  George  Ball,  of  ditt< 
William  Patten,  of  ditto  ;  Wiilia 
Johnson,  of  the  47th  foot  ;  Jo! 
C reswell,  of  the  royal  marine 
William  Binks,  of  ditto  ;  Arth 
Ball,  of  ditto  ;  Richard  Bidlake, 
ditto  ;  James  Home,  of  ditto;  Jam 
Campbell,  of  ditto;  Robert  Mo 
crief,  of  ditto  ;  William  Douglas, 
the  6th  foot ;  Oliver  Naylor,  of  t 
royal  marines  ;*  Thomas  Colby, 
ditto;  James  Cassel,  of  ditto;  Jam 
Muter,  of  the  42d  foot ;  Char 
Tomkins,  of  the  7  th  dragoon-guarc 
Philip  Vaumorel,  of  the  36tn  foo 
James  Douglas,  of  the  Scotch  b 
gade  ;  Cavendish  Sturt,  of  the  3h 
foot ;  Ralph  Hamilton,  of  the 
life  guards  ;  John  Nugent,  of  t 
38th  foot ;  Henry  Shrapnel!, 
ditto;  Richard  blockings,  of  t 
royal  engineers  ;  Robert  D’Arcy, 
ditto  ;  Francis  Dunne,  of  the  ' 
dragoon -guards  ;  Gilbert  King, 
ditto  ;  Cholmeley  Overend,  of  I 
30th  toot ;  James  Magrath,  of  I 
87th  foot;  Robert  Hope,  of  1 
royal  artillery  ;  George  Wulffe, 
ditto  ;  George  W.  Dixon,  of  ditt 
George  Bridges,  of  the  royal  en 
neers ;  Mark  Watts,  of  the  6' 
foot ;  Maurice  Cane,  of  the  £ 
foot;  Brice  Maxwell,  of  the  ‘ 
foot;  George  Cuyler,  ot  the  8* 
foot  ;  Samuel  Blake  Deverell,  of 
3d  West-India  regiment ;  Wilts!; 
Wilson,  of  the  royal  artillei 
Daniel  Graham,  of  ditto ;  Rich; 
Hamilton,  of  ditto  ;  Edward  T 
velyan,  of  the  1st  fdot-guan 
Thomas  Marley,  of  ditto  ;  Thor 
Croker,  of  the  38  th  foot ;  Monta$ 
Burrows,  of  the  14th  foot;  Jt 
La  wren  son,  of  the  18th  light  d 
■  --  gooi 
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oons;  John  Mackintosh,  of  the 
>)’al  marines  ;  William  Macieod, 
t'  the  7 6th  foot ;  John  Hope,  of  the 
8th  foot;  Lawrence  H.  Newton, 
f  tlie  royal  artillery  ;  Charles  Dar- 
ih,  of  the  21st  toot;  William 
looper,  of  the  4th  dragoons ;  Alex- 
nder  Francis  Taylor,  of  the  21st 
)ot;  Ralph  Smith,  of  the  30th  foot; 
ohn  Beevor,  of  the  9th  dragoons  ; 
Tomas  Huxley,  of  the  2d  West 
ndia  regiment ;  Richard  Bigot,  of 
le  14th  light  dragoons;  and  Joseph 
Thomson,  of  the  40th  foot; 'to  be 
lajors  in  the  army. 

June  5.  Major  general  sir  Eyre 
foote,  K.  B.  permitted  (by  his  ma- 
-sty)  to  receive  and  wear  the  in- 
ignia  of  the  order  of  the  Crescent, 
vlhch  the  grand  seignior  hath  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him. 

29.  Wm.  Fullarton,  esq.  briga- 
lier-general  Thomas  Pieton,  and 
Samuel  Hood,  esq.  captain  of  the 
oyal  navy,  appointed  commissioners 
ur  executing  the  office  of  governor 
md  commander  in  chief  in  and 
>ver  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

29,  William  Adam,  of  Blair 
\dam,  esq.  appointed  lieutenant  and 
herifbprincipal  of  the  shire  of  Kin- 
oss,  in  Scotland. 

29.  Royal  Military  College,  Rev. 

7 - Owen,  to  be  chaplain,  iibra- 

ian,  and  instructor  ot  classicks, 

— .  Hospital-staff.  Dr.  William 
Franklin,  to  be  assistant-inspector- 
general  of  hospitals. 

July  2.  John  Smyth,  esq.  appoint¬ 
ed  master  and  worker  of  the  mint. 

3.  Right  Hon.  Henry  Addington, 
Charles  Small  Pybtt:^  esq.  George 
Lhynne,  esq.  (commonly  called  lord 
George  Thynne),  Nathanael  Bond, 
lnd  John  Hiley  Addington,  esqrs. 
Appointed  commissioners  for  execut- 
,n8  office  of  treasurer  of  his 
majesty's  exchequer. 

,5.  Francis  Drake,  esq.  appointed 
majesty's  envoy-extraordinary 
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and  minister-plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  his  serene  highness  iff  elec¬ 
tor  palatine, 

6.  Hon.  Wm.  Wellesley  Pole, 
appointed  clerk  of  the  ordnance  of 
the  IJ  nited  Kingdom  of  Great  kritain 
and  Ireland,  vice  John  Sargent  esq. 

6.  Viscount  Castlereagh,  appoint¬ 
ed  president  of  the  board  of  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  affairs  of  India* 
vice  earl  of  Dartmouth,  resigned. 

10.  His  grace  Hugh  duke  of 
Northumberland,  K.  &  appointed, 
custos  rotulorum  of  and  in  the  count/ 
of  Northumberland,  and  of  the  Iowa 
and  county  of  Newcastle"  upon 
Tyne. 

— .  Evan  Nepean,  of  Loders  and 
Bothenhampton,  co.  Dorset*  esq. 
created  a  baronet. 

10.  Staff.  LieuL-col.  Henry  Clin¬ 
ton,  of  tiie  1st  foot-guards,  to  be 
adjutant-general  to  the  king's  troops" 
serving  in  the  East  Indies*  vice 
Cra.uford,  resigned. 

— .  Lieut. -col.  Miles  Nightin¬ 
gale,  of  the  38th  foot,  to  be  quarter¬ 
master-general  to  the  king's- ''troops 
serving  in  the  East  Indies,  vice 
Gordon,  resigned. 

13.  Lieut.-col  Edward  Baker 
Littlehaies,  and  Archibald  Dickson, 
esq.  admiral  of  the  blue*  created 
baronets. 

15.  Lord  viscount  Nelson,  per¬ 
mitted  (by  his  majesty)  to  receive 
and  wear  the  ensigns  of  knight  grand 
commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Joa¬ 
chim  ;  his  lordship's  nomination  to 
the  same  having  been  signified  to 
him  by  the  reigning  count  of  Leinis- 
gen  Westerbourg.. 

20.  Chai  les  George  Baron  Arden 
of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  Ireland,  created  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  the  title  of 
baron  Arden,  of  Arden,  co.  War¬ 
wick. 

— .  John  Baron  Sheffield  of  that 
part  of  the  said  United  Kingdom 

called 
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called  Ireland,  created  baron  Shef¬ 
field,  >f  Sheffield,  co.  York. 

20.  Appointment  of  John  J. 
"Murry,  esq.  to  be  consul  from  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  port 
of  Gasgow,  approved  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty - 

Jis;.  3.  Rev.  Thomas  Dampier, 
D.  E  recommended,  by  conge 
d'eliie,  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Ro- 
ches:er,  vice.  Dr.  Horsley,  translated 
to  tie  see  of  St.  Asaph. 

— .  Rev.  William  Vincent,  D.D. 
one  of  the  prebendaries  of  the  col¬ 
legiate  church  ot  St.  Peter,  West¬ 
minster,  appointed  dean  ol  the  said 
collegiate  church,  also  vice  Dr. 
Horsley. 

— .  Rev.  Edward  Dupre,  LL.  D. 
presented  to  the  deanry  of  the  island 
of  Jersey,  vice  the  Rev.  Francis  Le 
Breton,  dec. 

— .  Rev.  John  Deedes,  M.  A. 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  East 
Mersey,  co.  Essex,  vice  Rev.  John 
Tickell,  dec. 

3.  Robert  Liston,  esq.  appointed 
bis  majesty's  envoy-extraordinary 
and  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the 
Batavian  Republick. 

— .  John  Hunter,  esq.  appointed 
consul-general  at  Madrid. 

14.  Rev.  John  Ireland,  M.  A. 
appointed  a  prebendary  of  the  col¬ 
legiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  West¬ 
minster,  vice  Dr.  Vincent,  resigned. 

— .  Staff.  Joseph  Otwav,  esq. 
late  captain  in  the  48th  foot,  and 
barrack-master  at  Maker- Heights, 
to  be  paymaster  of  a  recruiting- 
district. 

— .  Barracks.  George  Barnard 
gent,  from  the  half-pay  of  ensign  of 
the  56th  foot,  to  be  a  barrack-master 
in  Great  Britain,  vice  Otway. 

17.  Staff.  Lieut, -col.  George  Bur¬ 
gess  Morden,  of  the  60th  foot,  to  be 
deputy-adjutant-general  to  the  forces 
serving  in  the  Leeward  islands,  vice 
Thomas,  resigned. 

— .  Arthur  Baynes,  esq.  to  be 
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deputy-commissary-general  of  store 
provisions,  and  forage,  to  the  force 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

21.  Sir  John  Borlase  Warrei 
bart.  R.  B.  and  rear-admirai  of  th 
white,  appointed  his  majesty's  an 
bassador-extraerdinary  and  plenipc 
tentiary  at  the  court  of  St.  Peter 
burg. 

— .  James  Craufurd,  esq.  a] 
pointed  his  majesty's  agent  at  Ro 
terdarn. 

24.  Rev.  Samuel  Goodenougl 
LL.  D.  appointed  dean  ot  the  c: 
thedral  church  of  Rochester,-  vi< 
Dr.  Dampier,  promoted  to  the  see 
Rochester. 

28.  Garrisons.  Gen.  Ralph  Dm 
das,  to  be  governor  of  Duncannc 
fort,  co.  Wexford,  in  Ireland,  vi< 
Sloper,  dec. 

Sc.pt.  4.  Archibald  Dickson,  es< 
of  Hardingham-hall,  co.  Norfoli 
admiral  of  the  blue,  created  a  bar 
net,  with  remainder  to  his  nephev 
Archibald  Collingvvood  Dickso 
esq.  captain  in  the  navy. 

4.  Staff.  Thomas  Stanroyd,  es« 
from  half-pay  of  lieutenant  of  tl 
47th  foot,  to  be  paymaster  ofar 
cruiting-district.  . 

— .  Hospital-staff.  Garrison-su 
geon  Charles  Williamson,  to  be  su 
geon  to  the  forces,  vice  Huddlestoi 
retired. 

6.  John  Hookham  Frere,  es 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  ar 
minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  cou 
of  Madrid. 

— .  Right  hon.  lord  Robert  St 
phen  Fitzgerald,  appointed  envr 
extraordinary  and  minister-plenip* 
tentiary  to  the  court  of  Lisbon. 

8.  Sir  John  Borlase  Warrei 
K.  B.  sworn  of  his  majesty’s  mo 
honourable  privy-council. 

II,  Francis  James  Jackson,  esi 
appointed  envoy-extraordinary  ar 
minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  cou 
of  Berlin. 

15.  Lieut. -col.  sir  John  Dough 
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'the  royal  marines,  appointed  (by 
e  duke  of  Sussex)  equerry  to  his 
yal  highness. 

18.  Brevet.  Col.  Charles  Baron 
ompesch,  of  the  prince  of  Wales’s 
issars,  to  be  major-general  in  the 
my. 

22.  Right  hon.  sir  Charles  Mor- 
n,  barE  and  right  hon.  John  Smith, 
mm  of  his  majesty’s  most  honour*- 
le  privy-council. 

2 5.  Garrisons.  Rev.  Wm.Hard- 
icke,  to  be  chaplain  to  the  garrison 
St.  John’s,  in  Newfoundland, 
ce  Tickell,  dec. 

— .  Lieut.  Robert  Grier,  of  the 
»th  foot,  to  be  town-major  of  prince 
1  ward’s  island,  vice  Robertson, 
ornoted. 

27.  Col.  Prevost,  appointed  cap- 
in-general  and  governor  in  chief 
the  island  of  Dominica. 

28.  Garrisons.  Lieut.  Winck- 
orth  Tonge,  of  the  royal  fuzileers, 
be  town -adjutant  of  Cape  Breton, 
:e  Fitzsimons,  resigned. 

— .  Hospital-staff,  Surgeon - - 

*Neil,  fi  otn  the  85th  foot,  to  be 
rgeon  to  the  forces. 

Oct.  2.  John  Martin  Leake,  and 
hn  Erskine,  esqrs.  appointed  comp¬ 
ilers  of  army  accounts. 

5.  Royal  military  college.  Sur- 
on  Charles  Lewis  Parker,  to  be 
rgeon. 

9.  Hon.  Edward  Legge,  LL.  B. 
pointed  prebendary  of  St.  George, 
indsor,  vice  Arnold,  dec. 

— .  Rev.  John  Barton*  M.  A. 
pointed  prebendary  of  Canter- 
rv,  vice  Legge,.  resigned. 

12.  Brevet.  Lieut. -col.  Thomas 
urow,  of  the  9th  West-India  regi- 
5nt,  to  be  colonel  at  Honduras 
ly. 

22.  Hospital-staff.  John  Sauma- 
7->  esq.  to  be  surgeon  to  the  forces. 
‘28.  Hon.  Richard  Bruce  Stop- 
ds  M.  A.  presented  to  Nuneaton 


V.  co.  Warwick,  vice  Champagne* 
resigned. 

— .  Rev.  Dr.  Wingfield,  appoint¬ 
ed  head  master  of  Westminster 
school,  vice  Vincent,  promoted  to 
the  deanery  of  Westminster ;  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Page,  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  second  master  thereof,  vice 
Wingfield. 

* - - - - — • — : - - - - — i - 

.  ;  *  1  •  -  •  /. 

I  v  I  . 

SHERIFFS  appointed  by  his  Majesty 

in  Council,  for  the  Year  1802. 

Bedfordshire,  John  Higgins  the 
younger,  ofTurvey,  esq. 

Berkshire,  the  Hon,  Thomas 
Windsor,  ofBravvvick. 

Bucks,  James  Oldham  Oldham, 
of  Missenden  abbey,  esq. 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdonshire, 
Thomas  Aveling,  of  Whittlesea, 
esq. 

Cheshire,  Lawrence  Wright,  of 
Motlram  St.  Andrew,  esq. 

Cumberland,  Edward  Hasell,  of 
Dalemain,  esq. 

Derbyshire,  Thomas  Princep,  of 
Croxall,  esq. 

Devonshire,  sir  John  Davie,  of 
C reedy,  bart. 

Dorsetshire,  Edmund  Morton 
Pleydell,  of  Whatcombe,  esq. 

Essex,  Robert  Raikes,  of  Great 
Ilford,  esq. 

Gloucestershire,  Jas.  Musgrave, 
of  Barnsley  Park,  esq. 

Herefordshire,  Edward  Bolton 
Clive,  of  Treville,  esq. 

Hertfordshire,  Jacob  Bosanquet, 
of  Broxborn  Park,  esq. 

Kent,  Thomas  Godfrey,  of  Ash, 
esq. 

Leicestershire,  John  Pares,  of 
the  Newarke,  esq. 

Lincolnshire,  Flenry  Dalton,  of 
Naith,  esq. 

Monmouthshire,  Thos.  Morgan, 
of  the  Hill,  esq. 

Norfolk, 
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Norfolk,  Robert  Wilson,  of 
Didlington,  esq. 

Northamptonshire,  Robert  Cary 
JLIwes,  of  Great  Billing,  esq. 

Northumberland,  Charles  Wil¬ 
liam  Bigge,  of  Benton  House,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire,  Robert  Lowe, 
of  Oxton,  esq. 

Oxfordshire,  Thomas  Toovey,  of 
Nettlebed,  esq. 

Rutlandshire,  Wm.  Gilson,  of 
Burleigh,  esq. 

Shropshire,  Thomas  Harries,  of 
Cruckton,  esq. 

Somersetshire,  Benjamin  Green- 
hill,  of  Stone  Easton,  esq, 

Staffordshire,  Robert  Parker,  of 
Park  Hall,  esq. 

Southampton,  sir  Edward  Hulse, 
of  Breamore,  bart. 

Suffolk,  Thomas  Cocksedge,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund's  esq. 

Surrey  >  Edward  Peppin,  of  Wal¬ 
ton  Lodge,  esq. 

Sussex,  sir  William  Ashburnham, 
ofBroomham,  bart. 

Warwickshire,  Heneage  Legge, 
of  Aston,  esq. 

Wilts,  Sir  Andrew  Bayntun,  of 
Spye  Park,  bart. 

Worcestershire,  Thomas  Newn- 
bam,  pf  Broad  was,  bart. 


Yorkshire,  Sir  William  Foulis, 
Ingleby  Manor,  bart. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Brecon,  Joseph  Sparkes,  of  Pe 
nyworlod,  esq. 

Caermarthen,  Thomas  Owen, 
Glassoult,  esq. 

Cardiganshire,  David  Davies, 
Glan-yr-occas,  esq. 

Glamorganshire,  Richard  Ma 
sell  Phillips,  of  Sketty  Hall,  esq. 

Pembrokeshire,  Hugh  Stokes, 
Hubberston,  esq. 

Radnor,  John  Sherburne, 
Llandrindod,  esq. 

NORTH  WALES. 

Anglesea,Gwyllim  LloydWard 

of  Cefen  Cock,  esq. 

Caernarvon,  Robert  Willi; 

Wynne,  of  Llannerch,  esq. 

Denbigh,  Daniel  Leo,  of  Lh 
© 

nerch  Park,  esq. 

Flint,  sir  Stephen  Glynne, 
Broad-lane,  bart. 

Merioneth,  John  Meredith,  M 
tyn,  of  Clegir,  esq. 

Montgomery,  Thomas  Jones, 

Llanlothian,  esq. 

County  of  Cornwall,  Thon 
Carlyon,*  of  Tregerhan,  esq. 
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y  the  King.  A  Proclamation, 
edaring  the  conclusion  of  the  War. 
GEORGE  R. 

HEREAS,  by  an  act  passed 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
ir  reign,  intitled,  an  act  for  the 
rther  encouragement  of  British 
ariners,  and  for  other  purposes 
lerein  mentioned,  various  provi- 
ons  are  made  which  are  directed 
i  take  effect  from  and  after  the 
spiration  of  six  months  from  the 
)ncIusion  of  the  then  existing  war, 

)  be  notified  in  manner  therein 
lentioned  ;  and  it  is  thereby  further 
nacted,  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
le  said  act,  the  conclusion  of  the 
lid  war  shall  be  holden  to  be  from 
le  time  that  the  same  shall  be 
otified  by  our  royal  proclamation, 
r  Order  in  council,  to  be  published 
1  the  London  gazette :  arid  where- 
s  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  has 
een  duly  ratified  between  us,  the 
rench  republic,  his  catholic  ma- 
?sty,  and  the  Batavian  republic ; 
ve  have  therefore  thought  fit,  by 
nd  with  the  advice  of  our  privy 
ouncii,  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
ct,  hereby  to  notify  and  declare  the 
onclusion  of  the  said  w?ar,  by 
his  our  royal  proclamation,  to  be 
mblished  in  the  London  gazette  ; 
nd  we  do  direct  the  same  to  be 
mblished  accordingly. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Windsor, 
the.  twenty-sixth  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
two,  in  the  forty-second  year 
of  our  reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 
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By  the  King.  A  Proclam ation. 
For  a  Public  Thanksgiving. 
GEORGE  R. 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty- 
God,  in  his  great  goodness,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  late  bloody,  extended, 
and  expensive  w-ar,  in  which  we 
were  engaged  ;  we,  therefore,  ador¬ 
ing  the  divine  goodness,  and  duly 
considering  that  the  great  and  public 
blessings  of  peace  do  call  for  public 
and  solemn  acknowledgments,  have 
thought  fit,  by  the  advice  of  our 
privy  council,  to  issue  this  our 
royal  proclamation,  hereby  appoint¬ 
ing  and  commanding,  that  a  general 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for 
these  his  mercies,  be  observed 
throughout  that  part  of  pur  kingdom 
called  Scotland,  upon  Tuesday,  the 
first  day  of  June  next :  and  we  do 
strictly  charge  and  command,  that 
the  said  public  thanksgiving  be 
reverently  and  decently  observed  by 
all  our  loving  subjects  in  Scotland, 
on  the  first  day  of  June  next,  as  they 
tender  the  favour  of  Almighty  God,, 
and  would  avoid  his  wrrath  and  in¬ 
dignation,  and  upon  -pain  of  such 
punishment  as  we  may  justly  inflict 
on  all  such  as  contemn  or  neglect 
the  performance  of  so  religious  a 
duty  :  our  will  and  pleasure  is  there¬ 
fore,  and  we  charge,  that  this  our 
proclamation  seen,  ye  pass  to  the 
Market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  all 
other  places  needful,  and  there/ in 
our  name  and  authority,  make  pub¬ 
lication  thereof,  that  none  pretend 
ignorance ;  and  our  will  and  plea¬ 
sure  is,  that  our  solicitor  do  cause 
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printed  copies  hereof  to  be  sent  to 
the  sheriffs  of  the  several  shires, 
stewarts  or  stewartries,  and  bailiffs 
of  regalities,  and  their  clerks,  whom 
we  ordain  to  see  the  same  pub¬ 
lished  :  and  we  appoint  them  to 
send  copies  thereof  to  the  several 
parish  churches  within  their  bounds, 
thatupon  the  Lord’s  day  immediately 
preceding  the  day  above  mentioned, 
the  same  may  be  .  published  and 
read  from  the  pulpits  immediately 
after  divine  service. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Windsor, 
the  twenty  sixth,  dav  of  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
two,  in  the  forty -second  year 
of  our  reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


By  the  King,  A  Pkocl a m ation. 
GEORGE  R. 

Whereas  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  between  us, 
the  French  republic,  his  catholic 
majesty,  and  the  Batavian  republic, 
hath  been  concluded  at  Amiens,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  March 
last,  and  the  ratifications  thereofhave 
been  duly  exchanged  :  in  confor¬ 
mity  thereunto,  we  have  thought  fit 
hereby  to  command  that  the  same 
be  published  throughout  all  our 
dominions ;  and  we  do  declare  to 
all  our  loving  subjects  our  will  and 
pleasure,  that  the  said  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  be  observed 
inviolably  as  well  by  sea  as  land, 
and  in  all  places  whatsoever;  strictly 
charging  and  commanding  all  our 
loving  subjects  to  take  notice  hereof, 
and  to  conform  themselves  there¬ 
unto  accordingly. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Windsor, 
the  twenty-sixth  day' of  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
two,  in  the  forty-second  year 
of  our  reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


By  the  King.  A  Pkoclamatioi 
For  a  Public  'Thanksgiving. 
GEORGE  R. 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighl 
God,  in  his  great  goodness,  to  pi 
an  end  to  the  late  bloody,  extendei 
and  expensive  war,  in  which  w 
were  engaged  ;  we,  therefore,  adoi 
ing  the  divine  goodness,  and  dui 
considering  that  the  great  and  pul 
lie  blessings  of  peace  do  call  ii 
public  and  solemn  acknowled^ 
ment.s,  have  thought  fit,  by  the  ac 
vice  of  our  privy  council,  to  issi 
this  our  royal  proclamation,  hereb 
appointing  and  commanding,  that 
general  thanksgiving  to  Almighl 
God,  for  these  his  mercies,  be  ot 
served  throughout  those  parts  of  oi 
United  Kingdom  called  England  an 
Ireland,  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  ( 
June  next ;  and  for  the  better  an 
more  devout  solemnization  of  tn 
same,  we  have  given  directions  t 
the  most  reverend  the  archbishop: 
and  the  right  reverend  the  bishop 
of  England,  to  compose  a  form  c 
prayer  suitable  to  this  occasion,  t 
be  used  in  all  churches  and  chapeb 
and  other  places  of  public  worship 
and  to  take  care  for  the  timely  dis 
persing  of  the  same  throughout  thei 
respective  dioceses :  and  we  d 
strictly  charge  and  command,  tha 
the  said  public  day  of  thanksgiving 
be  religiously  observed  by  all  ou 
loving  subjects,  as  they  tender  th< 
favour  of  Almighty  God,  and  upoi 
pain  of  suffering  such  punishment  a 
we  may  justly  inflict  upon  all  sucl 
as  shall  contemn  or  neglect  tin 
same. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Windsor 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  am 
two,  in  the  forty-second  yea 
of  our  reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 
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;y  the  King.  A  Proclam  a  ti  on. 
GEORGE  R. 

Whereas  our  parliament,  which 
re  summoned  to  meet  at  West- 
finster  upon  Tuesday,  the  thirty- 
rst  day  of  August  last,  stands  pro- 
Dgtied  to  Tuesday,  the  fifth  day  of 
)ctober  next  :  we,  with  the  advice 
f  our  privy  council,  do,  for  divers 
/eighty  reasons,  hereby  publish  and 
eclare,  that  the  said  parliament 
hall  be  further  prorogued  on  the 
aid  fifth  day  of  October  next,  to 
fuesday,  the  sixteenth  day  of  No¬ 
ember  next  :  and  we  have  given 
>rder  to  our  chancellor  of  that  part 
•four  United  Kingdom  called  Great 
Britain,  to  prepare  a  writ  patent, 
mder  our  great  seal,  for  proroguing 
he  same  accordingly.  And  we  do 
lereby,  with  the  advice  aforesaid, 
leclare  our  royal  will  and  pleasure, 
hat  the  said  parliament  shall,  on  the 
aid  sixteenth  day  of  November 
lext,  be  held  and  sit  for  the  dispatch 
)f  divers  urgent  and  important 
affairs.  And  the  lords  spiritual  and 
emporal,  and  the  knights,  citizens, 
md  burgesses,  and  the  commissioners 
or  shires  and  burghs  of  the  house  of 
’ommons,  are  hereby  required  and 
'Ommanded  to  give  their  attendance 
accordingly  at  Westminster,  on  the 
*aid  sixteenth  day  of  November 
next. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Windsor, 
the  eighteenth  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  two,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  our  reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


Feb.  11.  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

py  Commission  from  his  Majesty, 

•  the  Lord  Chancellor  addressed  the 
Conations  to  the  following  purport : 
Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
Commons, 

Jrlis  majesty,  npt  thinking  it  fit  to 


be  personally  present  on  ns  imme¬ 
diate  occasion  ,  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  order  that  a  ommission 
be  directed  to  us  to  nolfy  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  most  gracious  aprobation  of 
the  choice  made  by  his  tithful  com¬ 
mons,  of  a  person  to  fill  ie  high  and 
important  office  of  speser  of  that 
assembly  ;  and  that  thisffioice,  Mr. 
Abbott,  has  fallen  on  ya.  Gentle¬ 
men,  you  will  be  pleasd  to  hear  the 
commission  read. 

The  commission  hav.ig  been  read 
by  the  clerk,  Mr.  Abbtt  addressed 
their  lordships  as  folio/ s  : — 

My  Lords, 

The  house  of  cormons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  have  preceded  to  the 
choice  of  a  speaker  c  that  honour¬ 
able  house,  and  I  fee  it  ray  duty  to 
inform  your  lordshps^  that  such 
choice  has  devolved  >n  me.  When 
I  consider  the  very  x tensive  duties 
appertaining  to  the  Ugh  and  import¬ 
ant  office  I  have  ben  nominated  to 
fill,  I  cannot  but  regret,  that  an 
office  of  such  trust  nd  consequence 
should  not  have  fall* *n  into  the  hands 
of  some  one  more  adequate  to  the 
task  of  filling  it  wlh  greater  ability 
than  I  can  pretend  to  do.  If  it  had 
pleased  his  majesy  to  disapprove 
that  choice  of  his  aithful  commons, 

I  have  no  doubt  bit  the  result  would 
have  been  the  chace  of  some  other 
member,  more  capable  of  discharg¬ 
ing  those  duties  ainexed  to  that  im¬ 
portant  trust. 

The  lord  chaivellor. — "  We  have 
it  in  command  from  his  majesty, 
Mr.  Abbott,  to  signify  to  you  that 
his  majesty  has  received  the  most 
convincing  profs  of  your  possess¬ 
ing  the  zeal,  taents,  and  sufficiency, 
to  entitle  you  t»  hold  the  great  trust 
to  which  you  have  been  nominated. 
However  extensive  and  difficult  the 
duties  of  such  a  trust  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  zeal  and. 

attention 
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attention  t  them  will  enable  you  to 
discharge  tern  with  general  satis¬ 
faction.  lis  majesty  has  expressly 
required  tht  we  should  express  and 
notify  to  yu  his  unqualified  appro¬ 
bation  of  thichoice  his  faithful  com¬ 
mons  have  lade,  by  your  nomina¬ 
tion,  to  fill  tat  great  trust.” 

Mr.  Abba.,— My  lords,  having 
been  confirmd  in  that  high  office, 
to  which  I  hve  been,  nominated,  by 
the  gracious  p  probat  ion  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  of  the  coice  made  by  his  loyal 
and  faithful  cynmons,  I  feel  it  indis- 
pensjblyincurbent  on  me  to  declare, 
that  I  will  edeavour  to  discharge 
those  high  andmportant  duties  with 
the  utmost  abilty  in  my  power  :  and 
I  here  declan,  that  the  first  and 
most  essential  <1  these  duties  will  be 
io  support  and  maintain  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  ndependence,  of  the 
commons  house  of  parliament.  If, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  high  trust 
reposed  in  me, I  should  be  liable 
to  any  involunfcry  errors,  I  hope 
and  trust,  that  uch  errors  will  be 
attributed  to  me  alone,  and  not  to 
that  body  from  worn  I  have  receiv¬ 
ed  so  honourable  and  important  a 
trust.” 


Feb.  15.  Messagt from  his  Majesty. 

GEORGE  k. 

His  majesty  feels  great  concern 
in  acquainting  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  that  the  prevision  made  by 
parliament  for  delaying  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  household  and  civil 
government  has  been  found  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  suppott. 

A  considerable  debt  has  in  con¬ 
sequence  been  unavoidably  incurred, 
an  account  of  which  he  has  ordered 
to  be  laid  before  this  house. 

His  majesty  relies  with  confidence 
pn  the  zeal  and  affection  of  his 
faithful  commons,  that  they  will 


take  the  same  into  their  early  con¬ 
sideration,  and  adopt  such  measures 
as  the  circumstances  may  appear  tc 
them  to  require.  .  G.  R. 

The  message*,  being  read ; 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said  he  should  do  no  more  at  present 
than  simply  move  that  it  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  supply.  To-mor¬ 
row  he  should  lay  other  papers 
connected  with  it  before  the  house, 
and  he  gave  notice  that  he  should 
move  on  Wednesday,  that  they 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
a  committee  of  supply.  The  mo¬ 
tion  lor  referring  the  message  to  ai 
committee  of  supply  was  then  put 
and  agreed  to  nan.  can. 

Nov.  16.  The  lord  chancellor 
informed  both  houses,  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  at¬ 
tend  personally,  had  issued  bis  com¬ 
mission  to  certain  persons  therein 
named  to  signify  his  majesty’s  plea¬ 
sure  to  them.  The  commission 
being  read,  the  lord  chancellor 
spoke  from  his  seat  nearly  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
tl  His  majesty’s  commissioners  are 
commanded  to  inform  you,  that  as- 
soon  as  the  members  of  both  Houses 
are  sworn  in,  his  majesty  will  com¬ 
municate  to  you  the  causes  for  which 
he  has  required  \  our  attendance  in 
the  present  parliament.” 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

“  Previous  to  this,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  that  vou  should  have  chosen 
a  speaker.  It  is  therefore  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  pleasure  that  you  should  now 
retire  to  the  place  appointed  tor  you 
to  sit  in,  and  make  choice  qt  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  your  Speaker, 
whom  you  are  to  present  at  the  bar 
of  this  house  at  two  o’clock  to-mor¬ 
row  to  receive  his  majesty’s  appro¬ 
bation.” 

His 
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rls  Majesty’s  Speech  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  November  23 ,  1  802. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to 
sort  to  your  advice  and  assistance 
ter  tli e  opportunity  which  has  been 
oently'  afforded  of  collecting  the 
nse  of  my  people. 

The  internal  prosperity  of  the 
'Untry  has  realised  our  most  san- 
iine  hopes.  VVe  have  expen¬ 
ded  the  bounty  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
nce  in  the  produce  of  an  abundant 
rvest;  the  state  of  the  manufac- 
res,  commerce  and  revenue  of  my 
nited  Kingdom  is  flourishing  be¬ 
nd  example;  and  the  loyalty  and 
achment  which  are  manifested  to 
y  person  and  government  afford 
3  strongest  indications  of  the  just 
ise  that  is  entertained  of  the  nu- 
-rous  blessings  enjoyed  under  the 
stection  of  our  happy  constitution. 
In  my  intercourse  with  foreign 
wers  I  have  been  actuated  by  a 
mere  disposition  for  the  mainte- 
nce  of  peace ;  it  is  nevertheless 
possible  for  me  to  lose  sight  of 
it  established  and  wise  system  of 
licy  by  which  the  interests  of 
ler  states  are  connected  with  our 
rn ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  be 
lifferent  to  any  material  change  in 
:ir  relative  condition  and  strength. 

Y  conduct  will  be  invariably  re¬ 
lated  by  a  due  consideration  of  the 
:ual  situation  of  Europe,  and  by  a 
tCiiful  solicitude  for  the  penna¬ 
nt  welfare  of  my  people.  You 
li,  I  am  persuaded,  agree  with  me 
thinking  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
to  adopt  those  means  of  security 
ich  are  best  calculated  to  afford 
:  prospect  of  preserving  to  my 
fleets  the  blessings  of  Peace. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

1  have  ordered  the  estimates 
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fof  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before 
you  ;  and  I  rely  on  your  zeal  and  li¬ 
berality  in  providing  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service,  which 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
think,  may  be  fully  accomplished 
without  any  considerable  addition  to 
the  burthens  of  my  people. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

I  contemplate,  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  the  great  and  encreas- 
ing  benei  s  produced  by  that  im¬ 
portant  measure  which  has  united 
the  interests'  and  consolidated  the 
resources  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land. 

The  improvement  and  extension 
of  these  advantages  will  be  objects 
of  your  unremitting  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  1  he  trade  and  commerce  of 
my  subjects,  so  essential  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  public  credit,  and  of  our  ma¬ 
ritime  strength,  will,  I  am  persuad¬ 
ed,  receive  from  you  every* possible 
encouragement ;  and  you  will  readi¬ 
ly  lend  your  assistance  in  affording  to 
mercantile  transactions  in  every  pare 
of  my  united  kingdom,  all  the  facili¬ 
ty  and  accommodation  that  may  be 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the 
public  revenue. 

To  uphold  the  honour  of  the 
country,  to  encourage  its  industry,  to 
improve  its  resources,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  true  principles  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  in  church  and  state,  are  the 
great  and  leading  duties  which  you 
are  called  upon  to  discharge.  In 
the  performance  of  them,  you  may 
be  assuied  of  my  uniform  and  cor¬ 
dial  support ;  it  being  my  most  ear¬ 
nest  wish  to  cultivate  a  perfect  har¬ 
mony  and  confidence  between  me 
and  my  parliament,  and  to  promote 
to  the  utmost  the  welfare  of  my  faith¬ 
ful  subjects,  whose  interests  and 
happiness  I  shall  ever  consider  as 
inseparable  from  my  own. 
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Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  Between 
the  French  Republic,  his  Majesty 
the  Kin g  of  Spain  and  Indies,  and 
the  Batavian  Rejntblic,  on  the  one . 
part ;  and  his  Majesty,  ihe  King  oj 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  on  the  other  part. 

The  first  consul  of  the  French 
republic,  in  the  name  ot  the  French 
people,  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  united  kingdom  ot  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  being  equally  ani¬ 
mated  wifh  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  calamities  of  war,  have  laid  the 
foundation  ot  peace,  by  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  articles  which  were  signed  in 
London  th<$  9th  Vendemiaire,  year 
10  (ofrthe  1st  of  October,  1801). 

4  And  as  by  the  15th  article  ot  the 
preliminaries  it  has  been  agreed  on 

that  plenipotentiaries  should  be 
named  on  the  part  ot  each  govern¬ 
ment,  who  should  repair  to  Amiens, 
and  there  proceed  to  arrange  a  defi- 
.  nitive  treaty,  in  concert  with  the  al¬ 
lies  of  the  contracting  powers 

The  first  consul  of  the  French  re¬ 
public,  in  the  name  ot  the  French 
people,  has  named  as  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  the  citizen  Joseph  Bonaparte 
counsellor  ot  state. 

FI  is  majesty  the  king  of  the  unit¬ 
ed  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland°  has  named  the  marquis 
Cornwallis,  knight  ot  the  most  no¬ 
ble  order  of.  ihe  garter,  one  of  Ins 
majesty^  privy  council,  general  in 
his  majesty's  army,  &c.  &c. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Spain  ancp 
ihe  Indies,  and  the  government  of 
the  Batavian  republic,  have  appoint¬ 
ed  the  following  plenipotentiaries,  to 
wit,  his  Catholic  majesty  has  named 
don  [oseph  iNicolas  d  A  zara.  Ins 
counsellor  ot  slate,  grand  cross  ot 
the  order  of  Charles  III.  ambas¬ 
sador  extraordinary  ot  his  majesty 
to  the  French  republic,  Stc.  Sec. 

And  the  government  or  the  Bata¬ 
vian  republic  has  named  Roger  Jean 
Sc h i m m el p enn i nek  its  ambassador 


extraordinary  to  the  French  repub¬ 
lic,  &c. 

Which  said  plenipotentiaries  hav¬ 
ing  duly  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respective  powers, 
which  are  transcribed  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  present  treaty,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

Article  I.  "I here  shall  be  peace, 
friendship,  and  good  understanding 
between  the  French  republic,  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Spain,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  and  the  Batavian  re- 
public  on  the  one  side,  and  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  on  the  othei 
part. 

The  contracting  parties  shall  use 
their  utmost  efforts  to  preserve  i 
perfect  harmony  between  their  re¬ 
spective  countries,  without  permit 
ling  any  act  qj  hostility  whatevei 
by  sea  or  by  land,  for  any  cause,  oi 
under  any  pretext. 

They  shall  carefully  avoid  everj 
thing  which  might  for  the  tutun 
disturb  the  happy  union  now  re 
established  between  them,  and  shai 
not  give  any  succour  or  piotection 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  those  \vh< 
would  wish  to  injure  any  one  o 

them.  _  X  t 

II.  All  the  prisoners  made  on  on< 

side  and  the  other,  as  well  by  land  a 
by  sea, and  the  hostages  carried  off  o 
delivered  up  during  the  war,  and  u] 
to  the  present  day,  shall  be  restored 
without  ransom,  in  six  weeks  at  th 
latest,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  da 
when  the  ratifications  ot  the  presen 
treaty  are  exchanged,  and  on  pay  in, 
the  debts  which  they  shall  have  cor 
traded  during  their  captivity.  Eac 
of  the  contracting  parties  shall  re 
speelively  discharge  the  advance 
which  shall  have  been  made  by  on 
of  the  contracting  parties  for  tfi 
support  an d  m ai n te n anc e  ot  prisonei 
in  the  countries  where  they  hav 

been  detained.  There  shall  be  a] 

point* 
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nted  by  mutual  consent  for  this 
pose,  a  commission,  specially  em- 
pered  to  ascertain  and  determine 
compensation  which  may  be  due 
ny  one  of  the  contracting  parties: 
time  and  the  place  shall  likewise 
fixed  by  mutual  consent  for  the 
eting  of  the  commissioners,  who 
11  be  entrusted  with  the  execution 
this  Article,  and  who  shall  take 
)  account*,  not  only  the  expences 
urred  on  account  of  the  prisoners 
he  respective  nations,but  likewise 
account ol  the  foreign  troops,  who, 
ore  being  taken  were  in  the  pay 
:l  at  the  disposal,  of  one  of  the 
itracling  parties. 

III.  His  Britannic  majesty  re- 
res  to  the  French  republic  and 
allies,  viz.  his  Catholic  majesty 
:l  the  Batavian  republic,  all  the 
sessions  and  colonies  which  in¬ 
actively  belonged^to  them,  and 
lich  have  been  either  occupied  or 
nquered  by  the  British  forces  dur- 
5  the  course  of  the  present  war, 
th  the  exception  of  the  island  of 
•inidad,  and  ofn  the  Dutch  posses- 
>ns  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

IV.  His  Catholic  majesty  cedes 
d  guarantees  in  full  property  and 
vereignty  the  island  of  Trinidad 
his  Britannic  majesty. 

V.  The  Batavian  republic  cedes 
id  guarantees  in  full  property  and 
vereignty  to  his  Britannic  majesty 
i  the  possessions  and  establishments 
tne  island  of  Ceylon,  which  pre- 
ous  to  the  war  belonged  to  the 
public  of  the  united  provinces,  or 
>  the  Dutch  Ea^t  India  Company. 

VI.  The  port  of  the  Cape  of 
ood  Hope  remains  to  the  Batavian 
ipublic  in  full  sovereignty,  in  the 
me  manner  as  it  did  previous  to 
ie  war. 

The  ships  of  every  kind  belong- 
ig  to  the  other  Contracting  parties 
lall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  said 
°rt,  and  there  to  purchase  what 
r°VK5ons  they  may  stand  in  need 


of,  as  heretofore,  without  being  liable 
to  pay  any  other  imposts  than  such 
as  the  Batavian  republic  compels  the 
ships  of  its  own  nation  to  pay. 

VIE  The  territories  and  posses¬ 
sions  of  her  Most  Faithful  majesty 
are  maintained  in  their  integrity, 
such  as  they  were  antecedent  to  the 
war.  However,  the  boundaries  of 
French  and  Portuguese  Guiana  are 
fixed  by  the  river  Arawari,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  ocean  above 
Cape  North,  near  the  islands  Nuovo 
and  Penetentia,  about  a  degree  and 
a  third  of  north  latitude.  These 
boundaries  shall  run  along  the  river 
Arawari,  from  its  mouth  the  most 
distant  from  Cape  North  to  its 
source,  and  afterwards  on  a  right 
line,  drawn  from  that  source,  to  the 
Rio-Bauto  towards  the  West. 

In  consequence,  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river  Arawari,  from  its  dis¬ 
tant  mouth  to  its  source,  and  the 
territories  that  lie  to  thq  north  of 
the  line  of  the  boundaries  laid  down 
as  above,  shall  belong  in  full  sove¬ 
reignty  to  the  French  republic. 

The  southern  bank  of  the  said 
river,  from  the  same  mouth,  and  all 
the  territories  to  the  south  of  the 
said  line,  shall  belong  to  her  Most 
Faithful  majesty. 

The  navigation  of  the  River  Ara¬ 
wari,  along  the  whole  of  its  course, 
shall  be  common  to  both  nations. 

The  arrangements  which  have 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  respecting 
the  settlement  of  their  boundaries  in. 
Europe,  shall  nevertheless  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  conformably  to  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  Badajos. 

VIII.  The  territories,  possessions, 
and  rights  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  are 
maintained  in  their  integrity,  as  they 
were  before  the  war. 

IX.  The  republic  of  the  Seven 
Islands  is  recognised. 

X.  The  islandsof  Malta, Gozo,and 
Comino,  shall  be  restored  to  the  or- 
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der  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  be 
held  on  the  same  conditions  on 

which  it  possessed  them  before  the 

war,  and  under  the  following  stipu¬ 
lations  : 

1.  The  knights  of  the.  order, 
whose  languages  shall  continue  to 
subsist,  after  the  exchange  ot  the  ra¬ 
tification  of  the  present  treaty,  aie- 
invited  to  return  to  Malta,  as  soon 
as  the  exchange  shall  have  taken 
place.  They  will  there  form  a  general 
chapter,  and  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  grand  master,  chosen  from 
among  the  natives  of  the  nation 
which  preserve  their  languages,  un¬ 
less  that  election  has  been  already 
made  since  the  exchange  of  the  Pre¬ 
liminaries. 

It  is  understood  that  an  election 
made  subsequent  to  that  epoch, 
shall  alone  be  considered  valid,  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  that  may 
have  taken  place  at  any  period  prior 
to  that  epoch. 

2.  The  governments  of  *  the 
French  republic,  and  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  desiring  to  place  the  order  and 
island  of  Malta,  in  a  state  of  entire 
independence  with  respect  to  them, 
agree  that  there  shall  not  be  in  ^  fu¬ 
ture  either  a  French  or  English  'lan¬ 
guage;  and  that  no  individual  be¬ 
longing  to  either  the  one  or  other  of 
these  powers  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  order. 

3.  There  shall  be  established  a 
Maltese  language,  which  shall  be 
supported  by  the  territorial  revenues, 
and  commercial  duties  of  the  island. 
This  language  shall  have  its  peculiar 
dignities,  an  establishment  and  an 
hotel.  Proofs  of  nobility  shall  not 
be  necessary  for  tuc  admission  of 
knights  of  this  language;  and  they 
shall  be  moreover  admissible  to  all 
offices,  and  shall  enjoy  all  privileges 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  knights  of 
the  other  languages.  At  least  half 
of  the  municipal,  administrative. 
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civil,  judicial’,  and  other  employ 
ments  depending  on  the  govern 
ment,  shall  be  filled  by  inhabitant 
of  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  an< 
Cornino. 

4.  The  forces  of  his  Britanni 
majesty  shall  evacuate  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  within  thre 
months  from  the  exchange  of  the  ra 
tifications  or  sooner  if  possible.  A 
that  epoch  it  shall  be  given  up  t 
the  order  in  its  present  state,  pre 
vided  the  grand  master,  or  commit 
saries,  fully  authorised  according  1 
the  statutes  of  the  order,  shall  be  i 
the  island  to  take-  possession,  an 
that  the  force  which  is  to  be  provide 
by  his  Sicilian  majesty,  as  is  here 
after  stipulated,  shall  have  arrive 
there. 

5.  One  half  of  the  garrison,  r 
least,  shall  be  always  composed  ( 
native  Maltese;  for  the  remained 
the  order  may  levy  recruits  in  thos 
countries  only  which  continue  I 
possess  the  languages.  I  he  Ma 
tese  troops  shall  have  Malted 
officers.  The  commander  in  chit 
of  the  garrison,  as  well  as  the  n< 
ruination  of  the  officers,  shall  b< 
long  to  the  grand  master,  and  th 
right  he  cannot  resign,  even  ten 
poranly,  except  in  favour  of  a  knigh 
and  in  concurrence  with  the  advi( 
of  the  council  of  the  order. 

6  .-The  independence  of  the  isles* 
Malta,  Gozo  and  Cornino,  as  well ; 
the  present  arrangement,  are  place 
under  the  protection  and  guaranty 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  Austri 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 

7.  The  neutrality  of  the  order  at 
of  the  island  of  Malta,  with  its  d 
pendencies,  is  proclaimed. 

8.  The  ports  of  Malta  shall  1 
open  to  the  commerce  and  the  nav 
gation  of  all  nations,  who  shall  the 
pay  equal  and  moderate  duties;  the 
duties  shall  be  applied  to  the  suppe 
of  the  Maltese  language,  as  spec 
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icd  in  paragraph  iii,  to  that  of  the 
'ivil  and  military  establishments  of 
he  island,  as  well  as  to  that  of  a 
general  lazaret,  open  to  all  dags. 

9.  Phe  slates  of  Barbary  are  ex- 
epted  from  the  conditions  of  the 
wo  preceding  paragraphs,  until,  by 
leans  of  ah  arrangement  to  be  pro- 
ured  by  the  contracting  parties,  the 
ystem  of  hostilities  which  subsists 
elween  the  said  states  of  Barbary 
nd  the  order  of  St.  John  and  the 
owers  possessing  the  languages,  or 
muributing  to  their  composition, 
jail  have  ceased. 

10.  The  order  shall  be  governed, 
:>lh  with  respect  to  spirituals  and 
■mporalsjby  the  same  statutes  which 
ere  in  force  when  the  knights  left 
ie  isle,  except  as  far  as  the  pre- 
ait  treaty  shall  derogate  from 
em. 

1 1.  The  regulations  contained  in 
e  pargraphs  iii.  v.  vii.  viii.  and  x. 
all  be  converted  into  laws  and  per- 
hual  statutes  of  the  order,  in  the 
■ual  form  ;  and  the  grand  master, 
i  if  he  shall  not  be  in  the  island  at 
e  time  of  its  restoration,  his  re- 
esentative,  as  well  as  his  succes- 
rs>  shall  be  obliged  to  take  an  oath 
r  dieir  punctual  observance. 

12.  His  Sicilian  majesty  shall  be 
^ited  to  furnish  two  thousand  men, 
tiyes  of  his  states,  to  serve  in 
rrison  of  the  different  for  tresses  of 
“  spid  islands.  That  force  shall 
^iain  one  year,  to  bear  date  from 
-ir  restitution  tq  the  knights  ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  this  term  the 
fer  should  not  have  raised  a  force 
neient,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
aranteeing  powers  to  garrison  the 
hd  and  its  dependencies,  such 
ls  specified  in  the  paragraph,  the 
-apolitan  troops  shall  continue 
;re  until  they  shall  be  replaced  by 

orce  deemed  sufficient  by  the  said 

wers, 

b>-  The  different  powers  desig- 
^  in  the  6th  paragraph,  to  wii- 


;  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
.Spain,-  Russia,  and  Prussia,  shall  be 
invited  to  accede  to  the  present  sti¬ 
pulations. 

Xi.  The  French  troops  shall  eva¬ 
cuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
the  Roman  states ;  the  English  forces 
shall  also  evacuate  Porto  Ferrajo, 
.and  generally  all  the  ports  and 
islands  that  they  occupy  in  the  me¬ 
diterranean  or  the  Adriatic, 

Xli.  The  evacuations,  cessions, 
and  restitutions,  stipulated  by  -the 
present  treaty  siiail  be  executed  in 
Europe  within  a  month;  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  seas  of  America  and 
Africa  in  ihree  months;  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  seas  of  Asia  in  the  six 
months  which  shall  follow  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  present  definitive  treaty, 
except  in  case  of  a  special  reserva¬ 
tion. 

XIII.  In  all  cases  of  restitution, 
agreed  upon  by  the  present  treaty, 
the  fortifications  shall  be  restored  in 
the  condition  they  were  in  at  the 
time  of  signing  the  preliminaries; 
and  all  the  works  which  shall  have 
been  constructed  since  their  occu¬ 
pation,  shall  remain  untouched. 

It  is  agreed  besides,  that  in  all  the 
stipulated  cases  of  cessions,  there 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  inhabitants, 
ot  whatever  rank  or  nation  they  may 
be,  a  term  of  three  years,  reckon¬ 
ing  from  the  notification  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  treaty,  to  dispose  of  all  tneir 
properties,  whether  acquired,  or 
possessed  by  them,  before,  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  present 
war;  during  which  term  of  three 
years,  they  shall  have  free  and  en¬ 
tire  liberty  to  exercise  their  religion, 
and  to  enjoy  their  fortunes.  The 
same. power- is  granted  in  the  coun¬ 
tries,  that  are  'hereby  restored,  to  all 
persons,  whether  inhabitants  or  not, 
who  shall  have  formed  any  establish¬ 
ments  there,  during  the  time  . that 
those  countries  were  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Great  Britain. 
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As  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  restored  or  ceded,  it  is  hereby 
agreed,  that  no  person  shall,  under 
any  pretence  be  prosecuted,  dis¬ 
turbed  or  molested,  either  in  person 
or  property,  on  account  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  conduct  or  opinion,  or  for  his 
attachment  to  any  of  the  contracting 
parties,  or  any  account  whatever, 
except  debts  contracted  with  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  for  acts  subsequent  to  the. 
present  treaty. 

XIV.  All  the  sequestrations  laid 
on  either  side  on  funds,  revenues, 
and  credits,  of  what  nature  soever 
they  may  be,  belonging  to  any  of  the 
contracting  powers,  or  to  their 
citizens  or  subjects,  shall  be  taken 
off  immediately  after  the  signature 
of  this  definitive  treaty. 

The  decision  of  all  claims  among 
the  individuals  of  the  respective  na¬ 
tions,  for  debts,  property,  effects,  or 
rights,  of  any  nature  whatsoever, 
which  should  according  to  received 
^usages,  and  the  law  of  nations,  be 
preferred  at  the  epoch  of  the  peace, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  competent 
tribunals :  in  all  those  cases  speedy 
and  .complete  justice  shall  be  done 
in  the  countries  wherein  those  claims 
shall  be  respectively  preferred. 

XV.  The  fisheries  on  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland,  and  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  islands,  and  in  the  Gulph  of  St. 
Laurence,  are  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  they  were  before  the  war. 

The  French  fishermen  of  New¬ 
foundland  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
shall  have  liberty  to  cut  such  wood 
as  may  be  necessary  for  them  in  the 
bays  of  Fortune  and  Despair  during 
t|ie  first  year,  reckoning  from  the 
ratification  of  the  presept  treaty. 

XV|.  To  prevent  all  grounds  of 
complaint  and  disputes  which  might 
arise  on  account  of  captures  which 
may  have  been  made  at  sea  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  signing  of  the  prelim i- 
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naries,  it  is  reciprocally  agreed  that 
the  ships  and  property  which  ffia.) 
have  been  taken  in  the  Channel,  ane 
in  the  North  Seas,  after  a  space  o! 
twelve  days,  reckoning  from  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications,  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  articles,  shS.ll  be  restored  or 
the  one  side  and  the  other  ;  that  th( 
term  shall  be  one  month  for  the 
space,  from  the  Channel  and  the 
North  Seas,  as  far  as  the  Conan 
islands  inclusively,  as  well  in  the 
ocean  as  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  tw< 
months  from  the  Canary  islands  t< 
the  Equator;  and, finally,  five  month 
in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
without  any  further  exception,  o 
distinction  of  time  or  place. 

XVII.  The  ambassadors,  mini 
sters,  and  other  agents  of  the  con 
tracting  powers,  shall  enjoy  rt 
spectively  in  the  states  of  the  sai 
powers  the  same  rank,  privileged 
prerogatives,  and  immunities,  whic 
were  enjoyed  before  the  war  b 
agents  of  other  same  class. 

XVIII.  The  branch  of  the  horn 
of  Nassau  which  was  established  i 
the  ci-devant  republic  of  the  Unite 
Provinces,  now  the  Batavian  r< 
public,  having  experienced  son: 
losses,  as  well  with  respect  to  privai 
property  as  by  the  change  of  coi 
stitution  adopted  in  those  count rie 
a  compensation  shall  be  procured  f< 
them,  equivalent  to.  the  said  losses 

XIX.  The  present  definite 
treaty  of  peace  is  declared  comnK 
to  the  sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  tl 
ally  of  his  Britannic  majesty  ;  ai 
the  sublime  Porte  shall  be  invited 
transmit  its  act  of  accession,  as  so< 
as  possible. 

XX.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  co 
tracting  parties,  upon  requisite 
made  by  them  respectively, 
their  ministers,  or  officers  duly  a 
thorised  for  that  purpose,  shall 
bound  to  deliver  up  to  justice  p< 

sons  accused  of  murder,  forgery, 

frauduk 
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fraudulent  bankruptcy,  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  re¬ 
quiring  party,  provided  that  this 
shall  only  be  done  in  cases  in  which 
the  evidence  of  the  crime  shall  be 
such,  that  the  laws  of  the  place  in 
which  the  accused  person  shall  be 
discovered,  would  have  authorised 
tne  detaining  and  bringing  him  to 
trial,  had  the  offence  been  committed 
there.  The  expences  of  the  arrest 
and  the  prosecution  shall  be  defray¬ 
ed  by  the  party  making  the  requi¬ 
sition  ;  but  this  article  has  no  sort  of 
crimes  of  murder, 
orgeiy,  or  fraudulent  bankruptcy 
committed  before  the  conclusion  of 
this  definitive  treaty. 

XXL  The  contracting  parties 
promise  to  observe  sincerely  and 
aith fully  all  the  articles  contained 
n  the  present  treaty,  and  will  not 
suffer  any  sort  ot  contravention, 
hiect  or  indirect,  to  be  made  to  it 
ay  til e i r  respective  citizens  or  sub¬ 
lets  ;  and  the  said  contracting 
laities  guarantee,  generally  and 
eeiprocaliy,  all  the  stipulations  of 
he  present  treaty. 

XXIL  The  present  treaty  shall 
pe  ratified  by  the  contracting  par- 
*es».  wj^hin  30  days,  or  sooner,  if 
aossible,  and  the  ratifications  shall 
>e  exchanged,  in  due  form,  at  Paris. 

f1?  .testimony  whereof,  we,  the 

undersigned  plenipotentiaries,  have 
igned  with  our  hands,  and  in  virtue 
»t  our  respective  full  powers,  the 
? resent  definitive  treaty,  and  have 
ausgd  it  to  be  sealed  with  our 
ospeclive  seals. 

Bone  at  Amiens,  the  4th  Germi¬ 
nal,  in  the  year  10,  (March  25, 
1802). 

(Signed)  Bonaparte, 
Cornwallis, 

Azara,  and 

S  C  H I  M  M  ELPENKINCIC, 

■  Copy,  J.  Bonaparte. 
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Separate  Convention  between  France 
and  the  Batavian  Republic ,  expla¬ 
natory  of  the  1  8th  Article  qf  the 
Definitive  Treat ij  between  France , 
Spain,  and  Holland,  on  the  one 
part,  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
other  part . 

The  undersigned  plenipotentiary 
of  the  french  republic  declares, 
conformably  to  existing  stipulations 
between  the  French  and  Batavian 
republics,  and  in  virtue  of  special 
instructions  with  which  he  is  furnish¬ 
ed  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  his 
government,  that  it  is  understood 
that  the  indemnity  stipulated  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  Nassau  in  the 
18th  article  of  the  present  treaty, 
shall  not  upon  any  account,  or  in 
any  manner,  be  at  the  charge  of  the 
Batavian  republic ;  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  being  guarantee  to  this 
effect  towards  the  said  republic. 

The  undersigned  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Batavian  i  ^public,  in  the  name 
of  his  government,  accepts  the  above 
declaration,  as  explanatory  of  the 
aforesaid  18th  article  of  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty,  signed  this  day  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  con¬ 
tracting  powers. 

The  present  act  shall  be  presented 
at  the  ratification  of  the  twro  re¬ 
spective  governments,  and  the  ratifi¬ 
cations  exchanged  in  due  form. 

Done  at  Amiens,  27th  March.  ' 

(Signed)  J.  Bonaparte. 

R.  J-  SCHIMMELFENNINCK. 

•h 

It  is  agreed  that  the  omission  of 
some  titles  which  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  present  treaty,  shall  not 
be  prejudicial  to  the  powers  or  to 
the  persons  concerned.  ' 

^  It  is  further  agreed  that  the 
Fnglish  and  French  languages  made 
use  of  m  all  the  copies  ot  the  present 
Beaty  shad  not  form  an  example, 
which  may  be  alleged  or  quoted  as  a’ 
(U  \)  precedent* 
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precedent,  or  in  any  manner  pre¬ 
judice  the  contracting  powers  whose 
languages  have  not  been  used  ;  and 
that  for  the  future  what  has?  been 
observed,  and  ought  to  be  observed, 
with  regard  to,  and  on  the  part  of, 
powers  who  are  in  the  practice  and 
possession  ot  giving  and  receiving 
copies  ot  like  treaties  in  any  oilier 
language,  sh^ll  be  conformed  w  ith ; 
the  present  treaty  having  never¬ 
theless  the  same  force  and  virtue  as 
if  the  aforesaid  practice  had  been 
therein  observed. 


Copy  of  a  circular  letter  from  the 
lit  fit  lion.  Lord  Hobart ,  one  of 
his  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  to  the  Lords  Lieutenants 
of  the  several  Counties  of  Scotland. 

Doivning-sfreet,  April  19,  1802. 

My  Lord, 

In  consequence  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  definitive  tiwaty  of  peace,  I 
have  received  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
mands  tp  convey  his  warmest  ac¬ 
knowledgments  to  the  several  corps 
of  yeomanry  and  volunteer  cavalry, 
and  volunteer  and  associated  in¬ 
fantry  ;  and  to  express  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  which  he  contemplates  the 
steadfast  attachment  to  the  establish¬ 
ed  constitution  of  the  country,  and 
the  unshaken  loyalty  and  affection  to 
his  person  and  goyernment,  by 
which  those  corps  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  the  just  recollection 
which  he  shall  ever  retain  of  their 
services  during  a  period  of  unparal¬ 
leled  difficulty  and  danger. 

It  is  his  majesty’s  pleasure,  that 
vour  lordship  should  signify  these 
his  sentiments  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  every  establishment  of 
yeoman y  and  volunteer  cavalry,  and 
volunteer  and  associated  infantry, 
within  the  county  of  to  be 

by  them  communicated  to  their 
respective  corps. 
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In  making  this  communication  t< 
the  corps  of  volunteer  and  associate!, 
infantry,  your  lordship  will  particu¬ 
larly  explain,  that  in  declining  th< 
offers  of  those  which  have  proposer 
a  continuation  of  their  services,  hi 
majesty  has  acted  upon  a  firm  per¬ 
suasion,  that,  should  circumstance 
at  any  future  time  render  it  neces 
sary  for  him  to  call  for  them,  th< 
same  principles  and  sentiment 
which  they  have  already  evinced 
will  be  manifested  with  equal  ardo’u 
and  alacrity  in  the  support  of  thei 
sovereign,  and  the  defence  ot  thei 
country. 

Your  lordship  will  instruct  tin 
several  commanding  officers  to  com 
municate  vn  it  b  the  officer  in  tin 
command  of  bis  majesty’s  forces  ii 
Scotland,  with  respect  to  such  ar 
rangements  as  may  be  aeemei 
necessary  for  delivering  up  thei 
arms  and  accoutrements  at  the  perioi 
of  disembodying  the  respective 
corps.  Any  arms  and  accoutrement 
that  may  be  the  property  of  indivi 
duals  will  be  kept  in  store  for  lb 
purpose  of  being  re-delivered  i’ 
case  of  their  being  wanted  upon  an 
future  occasion. 

With  regard  to  the  yeomanry  an' 
volunteer  cavalry,  there  are  circum 
stances  connected  with  that  part  c 
the  volunteer  institution,  which  hav 
suggested  the  propriety  of  the  con 
tinijanceofa  proportion,  if  not  tb 
whole,  of  it  during  peace  ;  but 
have  it  in  command  from  his  majest 
distinctly  to  explain,  that  he  enter 
tains  no  wish  to  avail  himself  of  tb 
present  services  of  any  person? 
who,  under  the  change  of  circum 
stances,  mav  be  desirous  of  with 
drawing  them  ;  nor  could  the  dis 
solution  'of  any  corps  be  looked  upo; 
as  indicating  an  abatement  of  zea 
on  the  part  ot  individuals,  who  ma 
consider  the  object  now  to  be  inade 
quate  to  the  sacrifices  to  which  the 
have  hitherto  chearfully  consented. 

ir 
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In  communicating  his  majesty's 
leasure  upon  these  points  to  the 
jveral  corps  of  yeomanry  and 
ivalry  within  your  county,  your 
irdship  can  offer  no  better  recom- 
lendation  to  them,  than  to  adhere 
»  that  line  of  conduct  bv  which 
>ey  have  deservedly  acquired  the 
mourable  distinction  of  being  con*- 
dered  as  not  only  providing  a  re- 
iurce  in  cases  of  serious  internal 
>mmotion  and  disorder ;  but  as 
Truing  an  essential  part  of  the 
hence  of  the  country  against  a 
reign  enemy  in  circumstances  of 
rtraordinary  emergency. 

I  feel  particular  pleasure  in  con- 
iying  to  your  lordship,  upon  this 
:casion,  his  majesty's  gracious  ap- 
•obation  of  the  zeal  and  attention 
ith  which  you  have  discharged  the 
irio.us  and  important  duties,  from 
lie  to  time,  committed  to  you  as 
s  majesty's  lieutenant  for  the 
)unty  of 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8zc. 

(Signed)  Hobart. 


May  18.  The  following  is  a  list 
the  minority  in  the  house  of 
rds  on  the  question  of  the  peace  : 

Duke  of  Richmond 
Marquis  of  Buckingham 
Lord  Spencer 
Grenville 
Cary  s  fort 
Carlisle 
Fortescue 
Mansfield 
,  Warwick 
Carnarvon 
Mint  o. 

Darlington 

Fitzwilliani  / 

Radnor 

Cawdor 

Kenyon. 


CIRCULAR. 

Horse-Guards ,  July  6,  1802. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  his  majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  permission  to  the 
several  regiments  of  his  army,  which 
served  during  the  late  campaign  in 
Egypt,  to  assume,  and  wear  in  their 
,  colours,  a  badge,  as  a  distinguished 
mark  of  his  majesty's  royal  approba¬ 
tion,  and  as  a  lasting  memorial  of 
the  glory  acquired  to  his  majesty's 
arms,  by  the  zeal,  discipline,' and 
intrepidity  of  his  troops,  in  that 
arduous  and  important  campaign. 

His  royal  highness  theeommander 
in  chief  has  directed  me  to  make  this 
communication  to  you,  in  order  that 
the  regiment  under  your  command 
may  avail  itself  of  the  honour  hereby 
conferred  by  his  majesty  ;  and  I  am 
commanded,  at  the  same  time,  to 
apprise  you,  that  a  pattern  of  the 
badge,  approved  by  his  majesty’,  is 
lodged  at  the  office  of  the  comptrol¬ 
lers  of  army  accounts,  there  to  be 
had  recourse  to,  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

(Signed)  Harry  Calvert, 

adj.-gen. 

(A  true  copy.) 

The  badge  is  a  sphinx,  with 
the  word  <f  Egypt"  over  it. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Horse-Guards,  June  12,  1802, 

His  royal  highness  the  commander 
in  chief  directs  it  to  be  made  known 
to  the  army,  that  his  majesty  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  signify 
his  royal  pleasure,  that  every  ser- 
jeant  .(whether  of  the  cavalry,  foot 
guards,  or  line)  who  has  in  the 
course  of  the  late  war,  or  may  here¬ 
after,  become  blind  on  service,  shall 

receive 
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receive  an  allowance  of  one  shilling 
and  six-pence  per  diem  ;  every  cor¬ 
poral,  in  the  like  circumstances,  one 
shilling  and  two-pence  per  diem  ; 
and  every  drummer  and  private 
man,  in  the  like  circumstances,  one 
shilling  a  day,  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives. 

It  is  the  commander  in  chief's 
pleasure  that  his  majesty's  gracious 
intention,  above  expressed,  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  men,  and  in¬ 
serted  in  the  orderly  book  of  every 
regiment. 

By  order  of  his  royal  highness  the 
commander  in  chief. 

Harry  Calvert, 
adj.-gen.  of  the  forces. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Mayor  of 

Coventry  to  Col.  'Broivnrigg. 

(C  Coventry ,  Aug.  6,  1802. 

“  Sir, 

“  Colonel  Elliott,  of  the  first  re¬ 
giment  of  dragoon  guards'  (lately 
quartered  in  this  city),  has  favoured 
me  with  copies  of  letters  received  at 
the  War  Office,  from  Coventry, 
containing  serious  com  plaints  against 
Cornets,  Addison,  and  Bracebridge, 
for  wanton  cruelty,  committed  by 
several  of  the  privates  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  whilst  under  their  command, 
on  the  22d  of  July  last.  It  is  my 
duty,  sir,  to  state  to  you,  for  the 
information  of  his  royal  highness  the 
commander  in  chief,  a  correct  ac¬ 
count  of  the  transactions  alluded  to. 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of 
July,  the  chairing  of  Mr.  Jefierys 
and  captain  Barlow,  the.  returned 
members  for  the  city,  took  place. 
The  band  of  the  regiment,  at  the 
request  of  several  of  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants,  attended  the  procession. 

“  Several  of  the  privates,  about 
sixteen  in  number  (unarmed),  assist¬ 
ed  in  leading  the  horses  of  the  band. 


who  conducted  themselves  throu: 

< 

out  the  day  in  the  most  orderly  a 
peaceable  manner.  On  the  p 
cession  entering  Spon-street,  a  v 
large  mob  of  persons,  in  the  inter 
of  Mr.  Bird  and  Mr.  jYloore  ( 
unsuccessful  candidates),  were 
sembled,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
attacking  and  insulting  the  rnembe 
The  chair  of  Mr.  Jeffery s  was  s( 
surrounded — stones  thrown  in  v; 
ous  directions — threats,  and  imp 
cations  the  most  horrid,  uttered,  a 
at  length  such  acts  ot  riot  and  v 
lence  committed,  as  to  induce 
magistrates  to  request  a  small  < 
t-achment  of  the  regiment  to  bt 
readiness,  to  restore  the  peace  of 
city,  should  it  be  found  necessary 
employ  them.  An  atiempt  v 
made  by  a  mob  to  dismount  one 
the  band,  which  was  resented  by 
privates  leading  the  horses,  r 
some  blows  were  struck  on  b 
sides. 

il  Had  not  this  attack  been  m; 
on  the  band,  not  a  soldier  wo 
have  stirred  from  his  post.  T 
must  be  the  transaction  alluded  tr 
the  former  part  of  Mr.  Maso 
letter,  vv{uch,  he  says,  the  inha! 
ants  submitted  to.  I  was,  mys 
an  eye  witness  to  these  procqpdiri 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  d?r) 
great  number  of  the  partisans  of  P 
Bird  and  Mr.  Moore  dined  toget 
at  Radford,  a  small  village  conti. 
ous  to,  and  almost  adjoining  Cov 
try ;  and  in  the  evening,  it  v 
given  out,  that  a  grand  mock  ch< 
ing  was  to  take  place  at  this  villa 
of  a  man,  who  they  pretended  v 
returned  the  member  for  Radfc 
This  mock  chairing  took  place,  £ 
of  course  brought  together  a  v 
large  number  of  persons,  the  ir 
violent  and  disorderly  of  the  p 
tisans  of  Mr.  Bird  and  Mr.  Mot 
Upwards  of  one  thousand  pers< 
attended  the  ceremony.  Ah 
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alf-past  seven,  or  eight  o'clock, 
bis  banditti  returned  from  Radford 
^Coventry,  preceded  by  two  drums 
nd  two  fifes,  insulting  and  beating 
very  person  they  met  wearing  the 
ockade  of  Mr.  Jefferys  and  captain 
larlow.  The  malice  of  this,  mob 
ras  particularly  aimed  at  the  mili¬ 
ary.  A  soldier  near  the  market 
dace  was  violently  beaten  by  them, 
brown  down,  and  kicked  most 
ruelly.  On  their  approaching  the 
iarracks,  the  rogue' s  march  was  beat, 
nd  several  of  the  privates  standing 
here  were  attacked  and  forced  into 
he  mob,  and  violently  and  cruelly 
)eaten.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
vere  also  seriously  hurt.  This  mis- 
:hief  was  predetermined,  as  I  am 
nost  credibly  informed  that  the  same 
gentleman  who  gave  information  to 
he  War  Office,  and  who  is  a  warm 
^artisan  of  Mr.  Bird  and  Mr. 
Moore,  was  heard  to  say  to  captain 
f\ckland,  on  the  day  of  the  chairing, 

‘  that  those  persons  who  wore  the 
■ockades  in  the  morning,  would  not 
wear  them  in  the  afternoon,"  The 
nhabitants  became  extremely  alarm¬ 
ed  at  these  outrageous  proceedings, 
md  as  the  mob  was  proceeding  to¬ 
wards  the  street  where  the  riots 
were  most  manifest  in  the  morning, 
i  magistrate  deemed  it  necessary  to 
nterlere.  * 

“  A  small  detachment  of  the  mi- 
itary  was  therefore  ordered  out, 
md  the  mob  instantly  dispersed. 
I  he  magistrate,  who  was  the  most 
ictive  in  suppressing  these  riotous 
proceedings,  was  himself  assaulted. 
1  have  not  heard  of  any  serious 
^jury  happening  to  any  one.  It 
may  be  true  that  some  boys  re¬ 
ceived  blows  given  over  the  shoulders 
fy  the  flat  side  of  the  sword  ;  but  no 
information  has  reac  hed  my  ear  of 
my  one  person  being  seriously 
wounded,  or  even  wounded  at  all  ; 
hor  have  I  heard  from  ,  any  of  the 
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faculty  in  Coventry  that  such  acci¬ 
dents  really  happened. 

“  In  justice  to  the  regiment  in 
question,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
during  its  continuance  in  Coventry, 
it  was  remarked  for  good  conduct, 
sobriety,  and  strict  discipline. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  “  J.  Mu llis,  mayor.'* 

“  Colonel  Brownrigg,  fyc.” 

Horse- Guards,  Aug.  9,  18(52. 

“  Sir, 

“  I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay 
before  the  commander  in  chief  your 
letter  of  6th  instant,  and  am  direct¬ 
ed  to  convey  his  royal  highness's 
thanks  to  you  for  the  communication 
therein  made,  and  to  express  his 
satisfaction  at  the  good  conduct 
which  you  state  to  have  been  ob¬ 
served  by  the  detachment  of  the 
king's  dragoons  at  Coventry  on  the 
occasion  mentionod,  and  at  the  in¬ 
correctness  of  the  report  which  was 
preferred  against  it. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

“  Robert  Brownrigg. 
“  To  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of 
Coventry ." 


Letter  from  the  Sheriffs  of  London  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  consequence 
of  their  non-attendance  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  House,  owing  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing  between  them  and  the 
Lord  Mayor. 

“  May  it  please  your  royal  high¬ 
ness  !  deeply  as  it  would  grieve  us 
to  appear  wanting  in  that  respect 
p.nd  affection  so  justly  due  to  your 
royal  highness's  person,  and  your 
illustrious  family,  a  respect  and 
affection  we  most  fervently  feel  in 
common  with  every  good  subject ; 
we  consider  it  a  duly  we  owe  our¬ 
selves. 
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selves,  as  sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  to  account  to  your  royal 
highness  for  not  appearing  in  our 
places,  on  your  royal  highnesses  con¬ 
descending  to  honour  the  city  with 
your  august  presence  at  the  festivi¬ 
ties  of  Easter  Monday.  When  our 
fellow-citizens  called  us  to  the  high 
office  we  have  now  the  honour  to 
serve,  we  thought  it  cur  first  duty 
and  our  greatest  pride  to. maintain 
its  consequence  with  splendour  while 
we  held  it ;  and  to  return  it  into 
their  hands  again,  its  dignity  unsul¬ 
lied,  and  its  rights  unbroken.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  obtrude  on 
your  royal  highness's  attention  the 
minute  circumstances  wherein  we 
imagined  that  the  lord  mayor  in¬ 
tended  to  sully  that  dignity,  and  to 
abridge  those  rights ;  but  only  to 
observe,  that  we  conceived  him  to 
have  abated  of  that  proper  respect 
due  to  the  established  church  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  the  person 
of  our  chaplains,  who,  in  their 
official  capacity,  represented  it;  and, 
in  our  own  persons,  to  have  neglect¬ 
ed  those  honours  which  custom  has 
authorised  us  to  expect,  which  our 
high  office  entitled  us  to  demand, 

/  and  which,  as  representing  our 
sovereign,  it  w  as  his  duty  to  pay  us. 
We,  royal  sir,  with  the  whole  civi¬ 
lized  world,  have  seen  and  deplored 
the  fatal  effects  of  those  principles, 
which,  in  another  nation,  in  destroy¬ 
ing  respect,  ceremony,  and  venera¬ 
tion  for  place,  office,  and  rank,  had 
nearly  destroyed  with  them  all  that 
was  great  and  good,  and  threatened 
to  deprive  society  of  its  noblest 
blessings.  Under  this  impression, 
your  royal  highness  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prized  that  we  resented  what  we 
considered  indignity  to  our  station  ; 
that  we  refused  to  be  mere  puppets 
in  what  he  presumed  to  be  his 
private  pageant ;  that  we  consented 
to  sacrifice  the  unbounded  pleasure 
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we  ought  to  have  enjoyed,  in  hun 
b!y  receiving,  and  dutifully  waitin 
upon  your  royal  person,  to  the  fee 
ings  of  public  propriety.  We  tru: 
therefore,  that  your  royal  highnes 
will  not  only  exercise  your  usm 
goodness  to  pardon  our  seemih 
neglect,  but  will  extend  it  to  a 
approbation  of  our  conduct,  that,  ii 
having  accepted  our  high  office  fror; 
the  hands  of  our  fellow-citizens,  an 
holding  it  under  the  influence  of  ou 
gracious  sovereign,  we  feel  jealou 
of  its  honours,  and  defenders  of  it 
rights.  We  beg  leave  to  subscrib 
ourselves,  with  the  greatest  defer 
ence  and  veneration,  your  roya 
highness's  most  dutituf,  most  loyal 
and  most  humble  servants, 
r  c’  |\  W  •  R  A  V V LINS,  7  pi  •  nr 

^d)  R_  Al£_  CoX;  j  Sheriffs 


His  Royal  Highness’s  Answer. 

Gentlemen, 

I  am  commanded  by  the  prince  o 
Wales  to  say,  it  is  matter  of  un¬ 
feigned  concern  to  his  royal  highness 
to  find  his  not  having  had  the  plea 
sure  of  meeting  you  in  the  city  or 
Monday  last  was  owing  to  any  mis¬ 
conception  between  you  and  the 
lord  mayor  ;  for  his  royal  highness 
must  lament  that  a  shadow  of  dis 
satisfaction  to  any  one  should  arise 
out  of  a  day  which  will  always  stand 
meftt  gratefully  distinguished  in  hie 
recollection,  I  am  directed  to  add, 
that  his  royal  highness's  regret  can¬ 
not  buL  be  the  mote  lively,  wner 
the  circumstance  refers  to  persons  sc 
prominent  in  official  station,  and  ir 
private  character,  as  you  are.  His 
royal  highness  is  convinced  that, 
whilst  you  accept  the  expression  oi 
his  concern,  as  apply  ing  to  you  in¬ 
dividually,  and  whilst  you  give 
credit  for  perfect  sensibility  to  your 
obliging  declarations  of  attachment, 
you  will  feel  the  propriety  of  his 

abstaining 
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staining  from  any  allusion  to  the 
estion  of.  claims,  on  which  he 
nnot  hold  himself  at  all  entitled  to 

Jge.  v 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Your  most  obedient, 

humble  servant, 
TyOMAS  Tyr WHITT. 


P etiiion  of  the  Booksellers  and 
Printers  of  London  and  Westminster , 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
setting  forth, 

That  the  petitioners  have  ever 
en  willing  cheerfully  to  bear  their 
:>portion  in  common  with  the  rest 
his  majesty's  subjects  towards  the 
peaces  of  the  state ;  but  they 
rably  beg  leave  to  represent  to 
J  house  that  the  additional  duty 
posed  upon  printing  papers  and 
lied  hoard,  during  the  last  ges- 
n  of  parliament,  has  greatly 
ected  the  trades  of  printing  and 
ling  books,  and  has  injured  the 
efests  of  the  petitioners  insomuch, 
it  it  it  be  not  repealed,  it  must 
alhbly  tend  to  the  destruction 
a  trade  very  beneficial  and 
portant  to  the  country  ;  namely, 
it  of  printing,  selling,  and  export- 
>  hooks,  and  consequently  occasion 
diminution  in  the  receipt  of  the 
bhc  revenue  ;  and  that  this  tax  is 
culiarly  oppressive  on  the  peti- 
ners  as  a  trading  body,  and  tails 
eetly  and  wholly  upon  their  capi- 
S  and  but  slowly  upon  the  public 
large,  because  in  printing  an  edi- 
a  of  any  book,  they  are  under  the 
cessity  of  purchasing  and  using 
i  whole  of  the  paper,  the  duty  on 
!‘Ch  has  been  previously  paid, 
^withstanding  the  edition  may  be 
wy  years  upon  sale,  or  may  never 
shld  ;  and  that  they  -humbly  beg 
ve  10  explain  to  the  house,  that 
order  to  sell  books  at  a  moderate 
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price,  and  to  lay  upon  each  copy  as 
small  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the 
heavy  expence  of  the  copy-right, 
and  of  the  first  setting  up  of  the 
press,  they  are  always  obliged  to 
print  a  much  larger  number  of 
copies  than  can  be  sold  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  they  are  thusi 
from  this  peculiar  feature  attending 
the  production  of  books,  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  for  heavy  stocks 
of  printing  paper,  before  a  single 
specimen. of  the  manufactured  article 
can  be  produced  for  sale  ;  whereas 
the  generality  of  manufacturers  are 
exempted  from  this  expensive  ne¬ 
cessity,  as  they  can  manufacture 
their  articles  at  s.uch  times,  and  in 
such  proportions,  as  the  demand 
may  require;  and  that  to  diminish 
the  ruinous  effects  of  the  present 
high  prices  of  paper,  and  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  their  expensive 
stocks,  the  petitioners  have,  in  some 
instances,  forborne  to  reprint  new 
editions  of  meritorious  works ;  and 
have  also,  in  other  instances,  been 
induced  to  print  much  smaller  edi¬ 
tions  of  books  than  was  formerly 
their  practice ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  expence  of  the  copy-right, 
and  of  the  first  setting  up  of  The 
press  being  necessarily  laid  upon  a 
smaller  number,  the  separate  copies 
have  unavoidably  been  raised  in 
their  price.  It  has,  however,  been 
found,  that  the  consequent  advance 
in  the  price  of  books  to  the  public 
has  greatly  diminished  their  sale,  the 
petitioners  therefore  find  no  ade¬ 
quate  resource  in  their  own  means, 
and  are  compelled  to  apply  to  the 
house  for  relief.  And  that  the 
petitioners  are  aware  that  it  might 
have  been  expected  they  would 
have  found  relief  in  the  application 
of  various  new  inventions  in  >the 
manufacture  of  paper  which  have 
been  proposed  to  the  public  ;  and 
some  of  which  have  received  the 

sanction 
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sanction  of  the  legislature  :  but  not  occurred  within  these  two  last  yea 
any  of  these  inventions  have  hither-  is  drawn  back  ;  and  because  evei 
to  enabled  their  conductors  and  other  expence  attending  the  produ 
proprietors  to  offer  their  paper  in  a  tion  of  books,  is  much  higher 
state  suitable  to  print  books  upon,  Great  Britain  than  in  other  parts 
at  a  price  which  promises  to  lessen  the  world  ;  and  that  although 
the  grievance  above  stated  ;  and  consequence  of  the  peace,  raw  m 
that  the  petitioners  are  especially  terial  is  lower  in  price,  and  pap 
called  upon  at  this  time  to  pray  for  in  some  degree  cheaper,  yet  tl 
relief,  because  they  have  recently  reduction  has  not  been  so  great,  n 
found  that  editions  of  all  the  best  is  it  likely  to  be  so  great,  as  to  enab 
and  most  favourite  English  authors  the  petitioners  to  maintain  the  e 
have  been  printed,  and  are  now  port  trade,  in  books,  inasmuch  as  tl 
printing  in  various  sizes  at  Berlin,  price  of  the  raw  material  is  fluctiu 
Basle,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  ing,  while  the  duty  remains  a  pt 
other  cities  in  Europe  and  America;  manent  charge  upon  which  the  m 
and  as  some  of  those  foreign  edi-  nufacturer  and  stationer  put  as  pc 
tions  are  offered  for  sale,  at  one  half  manent  a  profit ;  and  that  the  pe 
of  the  price  at  which  the  same  tioners  are  convinced  that  the  i 
books  can  be  printed  and  sold  at  a  jurious  tendency  of  this  tax  w 
very  moderate  profit  by  the  petiti-  operate  nearly  as  a  prohibition 
oners,  they  are  threatened  wfith  the  every  new  literary  speculation,  ai 
loss  of  the  export  trade  to  America,  consequently  that  the  revenue,  i 
and  to  the  European  continent  espe-  stead  of  being  benefited  by  the  nc 
cially,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  duty,  w  ill  eventually  sustain  aco 
world,  since,  by  means  of  foreign  siderable  injury  ;  whereas,  il  t 
vessels  from  the  ports  on  both  sides  last  duty  upon,  printing  pape 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  cheap  foreign  strictly  so  called,  copper-plate-]: 
editions  of  English  books  are,  with  pcrs,  and  milled-boards,  be  repe; 
facility,  transported  to  the  British  ed,  it  appears  to  the  petitioners  tl 
and  other  European  settlements  in  the  increased  demand  for  print 
Asia  and  the  West-Indies ;  and  that  books,  which  would  naturally  folic 
as  it  may  be  alledgcd  that  the  petiti-  a  reduction  of  their  price,  would, 
oners  in  their  export  trade  have  a  a  great  measure,  compensate,  by 
relief  in  the  drawback  of  four-fifths,  increased  demand  for  printing  f 
or  two-pence  per  pound  weight,  pcrs,  this  small  deduction  from  t 
upon  printed  books  exported,  they  revenue  :  and  that  by  the  operati 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  ob-  of  this  lax,  an  important  branch 
serve,  that  this  relief  is  inadequate,  trade  is  thus  in  a  great  manner  i 
and  does  not  enable  the  petitioners  verted  from  the  country  ;  the  pe 
to  meet  foreign  competitors  in  tioners  are  restrained  from  riski 
foreign  markets;  because  the  full  their  capitals,  in  the  uncertainty 
drawback  actually  viewed  seldom  meeting  with  an  adequate  retur 
amounts  to  more  than  one-third  of  many  thousands  of  British  subje 
the  duty,  and,  upon  the  whole  ex-  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
ports,  not  to  one-tenth  ;  because  not  paper-making,  printing,  booksellii 
any  of  the  additional  advance  eon-  engraving,  and  book-binding, 
sequent  upon  the  new  duty  is  drawn  danger  of  being  deprived  of  subsi 
back ;  because  not  any  of  the  ad-  ence  ;  the  progress  of  educati.or 
vances  upon  printing  which  has  checked,  the  extension  of  kr.owlcd 
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)eded,  and  literature  manifestly 
finished,  and  the  national  genius 
xjuraged  and  depressed ;  and 
t  the  petitioners  are  prepared  to 
ve  the  various  allegations  above 
:ed,  if  thought  necessary,  which 
y  beg  leave  to  submit  to. the  con- 
oration  of  the  house  ;  and  there- 
J  praying  for  such  relief  as  to  the 
dom  of  the  house  shall  appear  to 
expedient. 


CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

President's  Message* 

Hie  following  message  was  de- 
Ted  bv  Mr.  Lewis,  the  presi- 
ids  secretary,  to  the  speaker  of 
house,  and  read  by  the  clerk  : 

Sir,  December  S,  1801. 

Phe  circumstances  under  which 
find  ourselves  at  this  place,  ren- 
ing  inconvenient  the  mode  here- 
>re  practised,  ot  making  by  per- 
al  address  the  first  communica- 
is  between  the  legislative  and 
icutiv-e  branches,  I  have  adopted 
t  by  message,  as  used  on  all  sub- 
uent  occasion  through  the  session, 
doing  this,  I  have  had  principal 
ard  to  the  convenience  of  the 
islature,  to  the  economy  of  their 
e,  to  their  relief  from  the  em- 
rassment  of  immediate  answers, 
subjects  not  yet  fully  before  them, 

1  to  the  benefits  thence  resulting 
he  public  affairs.  Trusting  that 
•rocedtire,  founded  in  those  mo- 
Js,  will  meet  their  approbation,  I 
1  leave,  through,  you,  sir,  to  cora- 
nicate  the  inclosed  message,  with 
documents  accompanying  it,  to 
honourable  the  house  of  repre- 
tatives,  and  pray  you  to  accept, 
yourself  and  them,  the  homage 
my  high  respect  and  considera- 
1#  Th.  Jefferson. 

The  Hon.  the  Speaker  of  the  House 

of  I i cpresentatives. 


Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate ,  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  sincere  gra¬ 
tification  to  me,  that  on  meeting  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  1  am 
able  to  announce  to  them,  on 
grounds  of  reasonable  certainty, 
that  the  wars  and  troubles  which 
have  for  so  many  years  afflicted  our 
sister  nations,  have  at  length  come 
to  an  end,  and  that  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  peace  and  commerce  are 
once  more  opening  among  them. 
Whilst  we  devoutly  return  thanks  to 
the  beneficent  Being  who  has  been 
pleased  to  breathe  into  them  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  forgiveness,  we 
are  bound  with  peculiar  gratitude, 
to  be  thankful  to  him  that  our  own 
peace  has  been  preserved  through 
so  perilous  a  season,  and  ourselves 
permitted  quietly  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  and  to  practise  and  im¬ 
prove  those  arts  which  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  our  comforts.  The  assur¬ 
ances,  indeed,  of  friendly  dispositions 
received  from  all  the  powers  with 
whom  we  have  principal  relations, 
had  inspired  a  confidence  that  our 
peace  with  them  would  not  have 
been  disturbed.  But  a  cessation 
of  the  irregularities  which  have  af¬ 
flicted  the  commerce  of  neutral  na¬ 
tions,  and  of  the  irritations  and  inju¬ 
ries  produced  by  them,  cannot  but 
add  to  this  confidence;  and  strength¬ 
ens,  at  the  same  time,  the  hope 
that  wrongs  committed  on  unoffen¬ 
ding  friends,  under  a  pressure  of 
circumstances,  will  now  be  review¬ 
ed  with  candour,  and  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  founding  just  claims  of 
retribution  for  the  past,  and  new 
assurance  for  the  future. 

Among  our  Indian  neighbours 
also  a  spirit  of  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  generally  prevails,  and  I  an. 
happy  to  inform  you  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  to  introduce  among 
them  the  implements,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  husbandry,  and  of  the  house¬ 
hold 
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hold  arts,  have  not  been  without 
success  :  that  they  are  become  more 
&nd  more  sensible  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  this  dependance,  for  cloth¬ 
ing  and  subsistence,  over  the  pre¬ 
carious  resources  of  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  :  and  already  we  are  able  to 
announce  that,  instead  of  that  con¬ 
stant  diminution  of  their  numbers 
produced  by  their  wars  and  their 
wants,  some  of  them  begin  to  ex¬ 
perience  an  increase  of  population. 

To  this  state  of  general  peace, 
with  which  we  have  been  bless¬ 
ed,  only  one  exception  exists.  Tri¬ 
poli,  the  least  considerable  of  the 
Barbary  states,  had  come  forward 
with  demands,  unfounded  either  in 
right  or  in  compact,  and  had  per¬ 
mitted  itself  to  denounce  war,  on 
our  failure  to  comply  before  a 
given  day.  The  style  of  the  de¬ 
mand  admitted  but  one  answer. 
I  sent  a  small  squadron  of  frigates 
into  the  Mediterranean,  with,  as¬ 
surances  to  that  power  of  our  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  remain  in  peace ; 
but  with  orders  to  protect  our  com¬ 
merce  against  the  threatened  attack. 
The  measure  was  seasonable  and 
salutary.  The  Bey  had  already  de¬ 
clared  war  in  form.  His  cruisers 
were  out.  Two  had  arrived  at 
Gibraltar.  Our  commerce  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  blockaded  ;  and 
that  of  the  Atlantic  in  peril.  The 
arrival  of  our  squadron  dispelled 
the  danger.  One  of  the  Tripoli¬ 
tan  cruisers  having  fallen  in  with 
and  engaged  the  small  schooner 
Enterprise,  commanded  by  Lieute¬ 
nant  Sterret,  which  had  gone  out 
as  a  'tender  to  our  larger  vessels, 
was  captured,  after  a  heavy  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  her  men,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  one  on  our  part.  The 
bravery  exhibited  by  our  citizens 
on  that  element  will,  I  trust,  be 
a  testimony  to  the  world,  that  it 
is  not  a  want  of  that  virtue  which 
makes  us  seek  their  peace  j  but  a 


conscientious  desire  to  direct  t 
energies  of  our  nation  to  the  mi 
tiplicalion  of  the  human  race,  a; 
not  to  its  destruction.  Unautho 
sed  by  the  constitution,  withe 
the  sanction  of  congress,  to  go  b 
yond  the  line  of  defence,  the  vc 
sel  being  disabled  from  committii 
further  hostilities,  was  liberat 
with  its  crew.  The  legislatu 
will  doubtless  consider  whether,  I 
authorising  measures  of  offence  als 
they  will  place  our  force  on  ; 
equal  footing  with  that  of  its  a 
versaries.  I  communicate  all  m 
terial  information  on  this  subjet 
that  in  the  exercise  of  the  impoi 
ant  function,  confided  by  the  co 
stitution  to  the  legislature  excl 
sively,  their  judgment  may  for 
itself  on  a  knowledge  and  consid 
ration  of  every  circumstance 
weight. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  our  : 
tuation  with  all  the  other  Barba 
states  was  entirely  satisfactor 
Discovering  that  some  delays  hi 
taken  place  in  the  performance 
certain  articles  stipulated  by  us, 
thought  it  my  duty,  by  immedia 
measures  for  fulfilling  them,  to  vi 
dicate  to  ourselves  the  right  of  co 
sidering  the  effect  of  departure  fro 
stipulations  on  their  side.  From  tl 
papers  which  will  be  laid  befo 
you,  you  will  be  enabled  tojudj 
whether  our  treaties  are  regard* 
by  them  as  fixing  at  all  the  me 
sure  of  their  demands,  or  as  guar 
ing  against  the  exercise  of  fore 
our  vessels  within  their  powe 
and  to  consider  how  far  it  will  I 
safe  and  expedient  to  leave  our  i 
fairs  with  them  in  their  prese 
posture. 

I  lay  before  you  the  result  of  t! 
census  lately  taken  of  our  inhal 
tants,  to  a  conformity  with  whi< 
we  are  to  reduce  the  ensumg  rat 
of  representation  and  taxatio 
You  will  perceive  th#t  the  increa 
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numbers',  during  the  last  ten 
ars,  proceeding  in  geometrical 
io,  promises  a  duplication  in  little 
)re  than  22  years.  We  contem- 
ite  this  rapid  growth,  and  the 
aspect  it  holds  up  to  us,  not 
ih  a  view  to  the  injuries  it  may 
ible  us  to  do  to  others  in  some 
ure  day,  but  to  the  settlement 
the  extensive  country  still  re¬ 
ining  vacant  within  our  limits, 
the  multiplication  of  men,  sus- 
)t ible  of  happiness,  educated  in 
love  of  order,  habituated  to 
-government,  and  valuing  its 
ssings  above  all  price. 

)ther  circumstances  combined 
h  the  increase  of  numbers  have 
duced  an  augmentation  of  re- 
ue  arising  from  consumption  in 
atio  far  beyond  that  of  popula- 
alone  ;  and  though  the  changes 
foreign  relations,  now  taking 
-e  so  desirably  for  the.  whole 
Id,  may  for  a  season,  affect  this 
ich  of  revenue,  yet,  weighing 
probabilities  of  expence,  as  well 
>f  income,  there  is  reasonable 
md  of  confidence  that  we  may 
safely  dispense  with  all  the 
rr,al.  taxes,  comprehending  ex- 
[*  stamps,  auctions,  licences, 
iages,  and  refined  sugars:  to 
di  the  postage  on  news-papers 
be  added  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
of  information  :  and  that  the 
dning  sources  of  revenue  will 
lfficient  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
°f  government,  to  pay  the  in- 
ds  of  public  debts,  and  to  dis- 
ge  the  principals  in  shorter  pe- 
;  than  the  laws,  or  the  general 
station  had  contemplated. 

&r,  indeed,  and  untoward  e- 
^  ma;y  change  this  prospect  of 
,s,  and  call  for  the  expences 
a  the  imposts  could  not  meet, 
d  sound  principles  will  not  just- 
our  taxing  the  industry  of  our 
v  citizens  to  accumulate  trea- 


sure  for  wars  to  happen  we  know 
not  when,  and  which  might  not, 
perhaps,  happen,  but  from  the 
temptations  offered  by  that  treasure. 

These  views,  however,  of  reduc¬ 
ing  our  burthens,  are  formed  on  the 
expectation,  that  a  sensible,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  salutary,  reduction 
may  take  place  in  our  habitual  ex¬ 
penditures.  For  this  purpose,  those 
of  the  civil  government,  the  army 
and  navy,  will  need  revisa!.  When 
vve  consider  that  this  government  is 
charged  with  the  external  and 
mutual  relations  only  of  these  states; 
that  the  states  themselves  have 
principal  care  of  our  persons,  our 
property,  and  our  reputation;  con¬ 
stituting  the  great  field  of  human 
concerns,  we  may  well  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  our  organisation  is  not  too  com¬ 
plicated,  too  expensive ;  whether 
offices  and  officers  have  not  been 
multiplied  unnecessarily,  and  some¬ 
times  injuriously  to  the  service  thev 
were  meant  to  promote.  I  will  cause 
to  be  laid  before  you  an  essav  to- 
waids  a  statement  of  those  who, 
under  public  employment  of  various 
kinds,  draw  money  from  the  trea- 
sury,  or  from  our  citizens.  Time 
has  not  permitted  a  perf  ect  enume¬ 
ration,  the  ramifications  of  office 
being  too  multiplied  and  remote  to 
be  completely  traced  in  a  first  trial. 

Among  those  who  are  dependent 
on  executive  discretion,  I  have 
begun  the  reduction  of  what  was 
deemed  unnecessary.  The  expences 
of  diplomatic  agency  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  diminished.  The  inspec¬ 
tors  of  internal  revenue,  who  were 
found  to  obstruct  the  accountability 
of  the  institution,  have  been  discon-? 
tinued.  Several  agencies,  created 
by  executive  authority,  on  salaries 
fixed  by  that  also,  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  should  suggest  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  regulating  that  power 
by  law,  so  as  to  subject  its  exercises 
CU)  to 
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to  legislative  inspection  and  sanc¬ 
tion.  Other  reformations  of  the 
same  kind  will  be  pursued  with  that 
caution  which  is  requisite,  in .  re¬ 
moving  useless  things,  not  to  injure 
what  is  retained.  But  the  great 
mass  of  public  officers  is  established 
by  law,  and  therefore  by  law  alone 
can  be  abolished.  Should  the  legis¬ 
lature  think  it  expedient  to  pass  this 
roll  in  review,  and  to  try  all  its  parts 
by  public  utility,  they  may  be  as¬ 
sured  of  every  aid  and  light  which 
executive  information  can  yield. 

Considering  the  general  tendency 
to  multiply  offices  and  dependen¬ 
cies,  and  to  increase  expence  to  the 
ultimate  term  of  burthen  which  the 
citizen  can  bear,  it  behoves  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  every  occasion 
which  presents  itself  for  taking  off 
the  sur-charge ;  that  it  never  may 
be  seen  here  that,  after  leaving  to 
labour  the  smallest  portion  ,  of  its 
earnings  on  which  it  can  subsist, 
government  shall  itself  consume  the 
residue  of  what  it  was  instituted  to 
guard. 

In  our  care  too  of  the  public  con¬ 
tributions  entrusted  to  our  direction, 
it  would  be  prudent  to  multiply 
barriers  against  their  dissipation,  by 
appropriating  specific  sums  to  every 
specific  purpose  susceptible  of  defi¬ 
nition  :  by  disallowing  all  applica¬ 
tions  of  money  varying  from  the 
appropriation  in  objector  transcend¬ 
ing  it  in  amount,  by  reducing  the 
undefined  field  of  contingencies,  and 
thereby  circumscribing  discretionary 
powers  over  money  ;  and  by  bring¬ 
ing  back  to  a  single  department  all 
account  abilities  for  money,  vvnere 
the  examination  may  be  prompt, 
efficacious  and  uniform. 

An  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  last  year,  as 
prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  will,  as  usual,  be  laid  before 
you.  The  success  which  has  at¬ 


tended  the  late  sales  of  the  pub 
lands  shews  that,  with  attentk 
they  may  be  made  an  imports 
source  of  receipt .  Among  the  pz 
ments,  those  made  in  discharge 
the  principal  and  interest  of  I 
national  debt,  will  shew  that 
public  faith  has  been  exactly  ma 
tained,  do  these  will  be  added 
estimate  of  appropriations  necess 
for  the  ensuing  year.  This  last  a 
of  course  be  effected  by  such  me 
fications  of  the  system  of  expenct 
you  shall  think  proper  to  adopt. 

A  statement  has  been  formed 
the  secretary  at  war,  on  mature  c 
sideration,  of  all  the  posts  and 
tions  where  garrisons  will  be  QX 
dient,  and  of  the  number  of  i 
requisite  for  each  garrison, 
whole  amount  is  considerably  s 
of  the  present  military  establishm 
for  the  surplus  no  particular  use 
be  pointed  out.  For  defence  ag£ 
invasion,  their  number  is  as  noth 
nor  is  it  considered  needful  or 
that  a  standing  army  should  be  1 
up  in  time  of  peace.  Uncerfdi 
we  must  ever  be  of  the  partic 
point  in  our  circumference  wher 
enemy  may  chuse  to  invade  us 
only  force  which  can  be  read 
every  point,  and  competent  to 
pose  them,  is  the  body  of  neigh 
ing  citizens,  as  formed  into  ann 
On  these,  collected  from  the 
most  convenient,  in  numbers 
portioned  to  the  invading  force, 
best  to  rely,  not  only  to  meel 
first  attack,  but  if  it  threatens  t 
permanent,  to  maintain  the  del 

until  the  regulars  may  be  engag 
relieve  them.  Those  consiaen 
render  it  important  that  we  si 
at  every  session,  continue  to  a 
the  defects,  which  from  tin 

time  shew  themselves,  in  the 
for  regulating  the  .militia,  unti 
are  sufficiently  perfect:  nor  s 
vve  now,  or  aUany  time,  sep 
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intil  we  can  say  we  have  done  every 
bingfor  the  militia  which  wecould 
o,  were  an  enemy  at  our  door. 

The  provision  of  military  stores 
n  hand  will  be  laid  before  you,  that 
ou  may  judge  of  the  additions  still 
iquisite. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  to 
/hich  our  preparations  should  be 
arried,  some  difference  of  opinion 
ay  be  expected  to  appear  ;  but 
ist  attention  to  the  circumstances 
■'  .every  part  of  the  union  will 
jubtless  reconcile  all,  A  small 
ree  will  probably  continue  to  be 
anted  for  actual  service  in  the 
lediterranean.  Whatever  annual 
m  beyond  that  you  may  think 
oper  to  appropriate  to  naval  pre- 
trations,  would  perhaps  be  better 
a  ployed  in  providing  those  articles 
hich  may  be  kept  without  waste 
consumption,  and  be  in  readiness 
hen  any  exigence  calls  them  into 
e.  Progress  has  been  made,  as 
ill  appear  by  papers  now  com- 
inicated,  in  providing  materials 
'  seventy-four  gun  ships  as  directed 
law. 

How  far  the  authority  given  by 
-  legislature  for  procuring  and 
tablishing  sites  for  naval  purposes 
s  been  perfectly  understood  and 
rsued  in  the  execution,  admits 
some  doubt. — A  statement  of  the 
pences  already  incurred  on  that 
pject  shall  be  laid  before  you.  I 
ve>  in  certain  cases  suspended  or 
ckened  these  expenditures,  that 
;  legislature  might  determine  whe- 
:r  so  many  yards  are  necessary  as 
ve  been  contemplated.  —  The 
>rks  at  this  place  are  among  those 
rmitted  to  goon  ;  and  five  of  the 
en  frigates  directed  ig  be  laid 
:  have  been  brought  and  laid  up 
ft  where,  besides  the  safety  of 
d  position,  they  are  under  the  eye 
ffe  executive  administration,  as 
“  agents,  and  where  your¬ 


selves  also  will  be  guided  by  your 
own  view*  in  the  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  respecting  them,  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  necessary. 
They  are  preserved  in  such  con¬ 
dition,  as  well  the  vessels,  as  what¬ 
ever  belongs  to  them,  as  to  be  at  all 
times  ready  for  sea  on  a  short  warn¬ 
ing.  Two  others  are  yet  to  be  laid 
up,  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  repairs  requisite  to  put 
them  also  in  a  sound  condition.  As 
a  superintending  officer  will  be' ne¬ 
cessary  at  each  yard,  his  duties  and 
emoluments,  hitherto  fixed  by  the 
executive,  will  be  a  more  proper 
subject  for  legislation.  A  communi¬ 
cation  will  be  made  of  our  progress 
in  the  execution  of  the  law  respect¬ 
ing  the  vessels  directed  to  be  sold. 

1  he  fortifications  of  our  harbours, 
more  or  less  advanced,  present  con¬ 
siderations  of  great  difficulty.  While 
some  of  them  are  on  a  scale  suffici¬ 
ently  proportioned  to  the  advantages 
of  their  position,  to  the  efficacy  of 
their  protection,  and  the  importance 
of  the  points  within  it,  others  are  so 
expensive,  will  cost  so  much  in  the 
first  erection,  so  much  in  their  main¬ 
tenance,  and  require  such  a  force 
to  garrison  them,  as  to  make  it  ques¬ 
tionable  what  is  best  now  to  be  done. 

A  statement  of  those  commenced 
or  projected,  of  the  expenees  already 
incurred,  and  estimates  of  their 
future  cost,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen, 
shall  be  laid  before  you,  that  you 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether 
any  alteration  is  necessary  in  the 
laws  respecting  this  subject. 

Agriculture,  manufactures,-  com¬ 
merce,  and  navigation,  the  four 
pillars  of  our  prosperity-,  are  then 
most  thriving,  vv hen  left  most  free  to 
individual  enterprise.  Protection 
from  casual  embarrassments,  how¬ 
ever,  may  sometimes  be  seasonably 
interposed.  If  in  the  course  of 
your  observations  or  inquiries,  they 
(H  --0  should 
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should  appear  to  need  any  aid, 
-within  the  limits  of  our  constitutional 
powers,  your  sense  ot  their  import¬ 
ance  is  a  sufficient  assurance  they 
will  occupy  your  attention.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  but  all  leel  an 
anxious  solicitude  for  the  difficulties 
under  which  our  carrying  trade  will 
soon  be  placed.  How  far  it  can 
be  relieved,  otherwise  than  by  time, 
is  a  subject  of  important  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  judiciary  system  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  that  portion  ot 
it  recently  erected,  will  of  course 
present  itself  to  the  contemplation  ot 
congress ;  and  that  they  may  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  proportion 
which  the  institution  bears  to  the 
business  it  has  to  .  perform,  I  have 
caused  to  be  procured  from  the  se¬ 
veral  states,  and  now  lay  before 
congress,  an  exact  statement  of  all 
the  causes  decided  since  the  first 
establishment  of  the  courts,  and  of 
those  which  were  depending  when 
additional  courts  and  judges  were 
brought  in  to  their  aid. 

And  while  on  the  judiciary  orga¬ 
nisation  it  will  be  worthy  your  con¬ 
sideration  whether  the  protection 
of  the  inestimable  institution  ot  juries 
has  been  extended  to  all  the  cases 
involving  the  security  of  our  persons 
and  property.  Their  impartial  se¬ 
lection  also  being  essential  to  their 
value,  we  ought  further  to  consider 
whether  that  is  sufficiently  secured 
in  those  states,  where  they  are 
named  by  a  marshal  depending  on 
executive  will,  or  designated  by  the 
court,  or  by  officers  dependant  on 
them. 

I  cannot  omit  recommending  a 
revisal  of  the  laws  on  the  subject  of 
naturalisation.  Considering  the  or¬ 
dinary  .  chances  of  human  life,  a 
denial  of  citizenship  under  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  Id  years,  is  a  denial  to  a 
great  proportion  of  those  who  ask 


it ;  and  controls  a  policy  pursuec 
from  their  first  settlement,  by  man 
of  these  states,  and  still  believed  ( 
consequence  to  their  prosperitj 
And  shall  we  refuse  to  the  unhapp 
fugitives  from  distress,  that  hospiti 
lity  which  the  savages  of  the  wilde: 
ness  extended  to  our  fathers  arrivin 
in  this  land  ?  Shall  oppressed  hum  £ 
nity  find  no  asylum  on  this  globe 
The  constitution,  indeed,  has  wise! 
provided  that,  for  admission  to  ce 
tain  offices  of  important  trust,  a  res 
dence  shall  be  required  sufficient  i 
develope  character  and  design.  Bi 
might  not  the  general  character  ar 
capabilities  ot  a  citizen  be  sale 
communicated  to  every  one  mar 
testing  a  bona  fide  purpose  ofen 
barking  his  life  and  fortunes  pe 
manently  with  us?  with  restriction 
perhaps,  to  guard  against  the  fra 
dulent  usurpation  of  our  flag ;  i 
abuse  which  brings  so  much  er 
barrassment  and  loss  on  the  genuii 
citizen,  and  so  much  danger  to  tl 
nation  of  being  involved  in*  vvr 
that  no  endeavour  should  be  span 
to  detect  and  suppress  it. 

These,  fellow-citizens,  are  ti 
matters  respecting  the  state  of  tl 
nation,  which  I' have  thought  ofii 
portance  to'  be  submitted  to  yo 
consideration  at  this  time.  Son 
others  of  less  moment,  or  not  ) 
ready  for  communication,  will 
the  subject  of  separate  messagt 
I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity 
committing  the  arduous  affairs 
our  government  to  the  collect 
wisdom  of  the  union. 

Nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  r 
part  to  inform,  as  far  as  in  my  pow< 
the  legislative  judgment,  nor 
carry  that  judgment  into  faith 
execution.  The  prudence  and  tei 
perance  of  your  discussions  will  pi 
mote,  within  your  own  wails,  tl 
conciliation  which  so  much  hehier 

rational  conclusion,  and  by  its  i 
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imple  shall  encourage  among  our 
onstiluents  that  progressive  opi- 
ion  which  is  tending  to  unite 
lem  in  object  and  in  will.  That  all 
liould  be  satisfied  with  any  one  order 
if  things  is  not  to  be  ex peeted  ;  but 
i  indulge  the  pleasing  persuasion 
hat  the  great  body  of  our  citizens 
rill  cordially  concur  in  honest  and 
isinteiested  efforts,  which  have  for 
icir  object  to  preserve  the  general 
nd  state  governments  in  their  con- 
Jtutional  form  and  equilibrium — to 
mintain  peace  abroad,  and  order 
nd  obedience  to  the  laws  at  home — 
)  establish  principles  and  practices 
1  administration  favourable  to  the 
jcurity  of  liberty  and  property — and 
)  reduce  expenees  to  what  is  neces- 
try  for  the  useful  purposes  of  go- 
srnmept.  _  T 

J  h. Jefferson. 


“  Consulate  of  the  United  States 
u  _  America  at  Tunis ,  July  25. 

The  bey  of  I  ripoli  having  de- 
ared  war  against  the  United  State-, 
ir  government  has  sent  a  flotilla  to' 
•event  the  Regency  from  injuring 
tr  commerce.  In  consequence  we 
e  to  inform  the  agents  of  all 
>wers  at  peace  with  us,  that  Tripoli 
now  blockaded  by  the  said  Ame- 
[an  flotilla,  and  that  every  ship 
hateyer,  which  shall  attempt  to 
fer.the  port,  will  be  treated  con- 
rmably  to  the  laws  of  nations,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  such  cases. 

(Signed)  “  W.  Cat  an, 

“  Consul  at  Tunis. 
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pacificator  of  Europe  :  your  wishes 
panted  lor  the  moment  m  which  you 
might  express  to  him  your  gratitude. 
Every  thing  seems  to  announce  that 
that  moment  is  approaching,  and 
that  the  first  consul  will  arrive,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  minister  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

An  extraordinary  consulta  of  the 
Cisalpines  is  on  the  point  of  bc- 
ing  opened;  your  city  is  destined  to 
receive  them,  ihe  government  of 
a  friendly  republic  is  to  be  organised 
under  the  auspices  of  yours.  Citi¬ 
zens,  recollect  that  you  are  French¬ 
men  ;  Frenchmen  are  hospitable  and 
generous.  «  ^ 

You  have  long  presented  to  the 
Cisalpines  the  picture  of  warlike  vir¬ 
tues.  Shew  them  now  the  picture 
cd  the  peaceful  virtues, so  that  in  ad¬ 
miring  the  splendour  of  your  manu- 
fuctoiies,  and  the  activity  of  your  in¬ 
dustry,  they  may  find  in  you  those 
mild  manners,  those  amiable  qua¬ 
lities  that  distinguish  the  French  na¬ 
tion. 

Citizens,  can  the  first  consul  give 
the  city  of  Lyons  a  greater  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  affection  he  bears  it  ? 
He  calls  to  your  bosom  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  an  allied  republic.  He 
assembles  m  the  midst  of  you  the 
principal  chiefs  of  your  government. 
He  is  coming  to  your  city;  he  wall 
know  your  wants,  ascertain  your 
wishes,  consult  your  interests,  and 
I  shall  be  eager  to  point  out  to  him 
the  benefits  you  expect  from  his  pa¬ 
ternal  authority. 


FRENCH  PAPERS. 

JANUARY  3. 

€  °d  the  Department  of  the 

Hhone,  to  the  Inhabitants  of  iht 
oity  of  Lyons. 

Ajnopth,  citizens,  has  scarcely 
psed,  since  you  celebrated  the 
ssmg  of  peace,  and  the  hero,  the 


i-'  C,  L\  &  . 


The  counsellor  of  state,  prefect  of 
the  department  of  the  Rhone,  con¬ 
sidering  that  every  thing  seems  to 
announce  the  speedy  arrival  of  the 
first  consul  of  the  republic  at  Lyons, 
and  that  in  so  memorable  a  circum¬ 
stance,  it  will  be  fulfilling  the  wish 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  to 
give  the  first  consul  a  reception 

worthy 
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worthy  of  the  chief  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  conformable  to  the  sen¬ 
timents  or  affection  and  gratitude 
that  are  due  to  him  by  all  Fiench- 
men,  decrees. 

Article  1 .  Gendarmes,  or  any 
other  armed  force  of  cavalry,  shall 
be  placed  at  fixed  distances  from 
Lyons  to  Tarare,  on  the  road  from 
Paris;  the  same  disposition  shall  be 
made  from  Lyons  to  Villefranche. 

2.  At  the  approach  of  the  first 
consul,  the  Gendarmes  that  are  the 
i  furthest  off  from  Lyons  shall  fall 
back  with  speed  from  post  to  post 
upon  Lyons;  his  arrival  shall  be 
announced  by  three  discharges  of 
cannon. 


3.  At  that  signal  all  the  public 
functionaries  and  authorities,  .  in 


grand  costume,  shall  assemble  with¬ 
out  delay  at  the  Palace  ot  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  proceed  from  thence  on 
the  road  to  Paris  to  meet  the  first 

consul.  ' 

4.  A  triumphal  arch  shall  be 

erected  on  the  stone  bridge  over 
which  the  procession  shall  pass,  to 
return  to  the  palace  of  government. 

5.  On  the  day  of  the  entrance  of 
the  first  consul  into  Lyons,  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  shall  be  illuminated,  as 
well  as  all  the  houses  and  buildings. 

6.  The  commissary  general  of 
police  is  invited  to  take  all  pro¬ 
per  steps,  in  order  that  the  passage 
of  the  first  consul  in  the  streets  and 
quays  be  not  obstructed,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  that  the  concourse  of  citizens 
do  not  produce  any  disastrous  event. 

■JDone  at  Lyons,  the 29th  Frimaiie, 
(December  20.) 

The  Counsellor  of  State.  , 

(Signed)  Najac. 


transport  office  has  denounced  to 
him  the  conduct  of  forty  mine  French 
prisoners  ot  war,  who  have  taken 
possession  by  force  of  the  English 
flag  of  truce,  the  Simon  and  Mary, 
which  carried  them  from  Chatham 
to  France,  which  they  forced  to  land 
at  Boulogne,  after  doing  much  da« 
mage  on  board,  & c. 

Without  entering  into,  the  detai 
of  every  thing  reprehensible  in  thi; 
conduct,  and  of  the  influence  vvhief 
it  may  have  upon  the  fate  of  lh( 
French  prisoners  of  war  who  arc 
still  in  England,  I  invite  you  t< 
make  known,  with  all  possible  pub 
licity,  in  all  the  quarters  of  your  dis 
trict,  that  when  it  shall  appear  tha 
the  French  prisoners  shall  have 
revolted  on  board  the  English  flag 
of  truce,  they  shall  be  deprived,  upoi 
their  arrival,  of  the  40  francs  tha 
are  promised  to  them.  I  authorise 
you  accordingly  to  inflict  this  punish 
ment,  in  the  case  stated  in  this  let 
ter. 

(Signed)  Decres. 


Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Marine  to 
the  Maritime  Prefects. 

I  learn,  citizen,  from  the  French 
commissary  at  London,  that  the 


Milan ,  Jan.  30. 

The  Committee  of  Government  to  thct 
fellow  Citizens. 

At  length  pur  republic  is  solid  I 
established  !  On  the  ‘26th  inst.  tf 
extraordinary  consulta  met  at  Ly  on 
and  accepted  the  constitution  wil 
acclamation.  This  action,  fixing  t! 
most  precious  epoch  for  a  peop 
impatient  to  see  their  destiny  d< 
creed,  was  accompanied  by  circun 
stances  which  form  together  £ 
event  the  most  fortunate  and  tf 
most  worthy  of  admiration.  Tf 
republic,  which  began  by.  beii 
called  the  Cisalpine  republic,  h 
assumed  the  august  name  of  tl 
Italian  republic.'  Napoleone  Bon 
parte,  the  immortal  Bopaparte,  1) 
been  appointed  president  of  it?  'a] 
"  the  excellent  citizen  Malzi  vice  pi 

.  %  -V  » *  • 

sident. 
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This  then  is  the  end  of  that  pain- 
il  uncertainty,  which  infused  dis¬ 
paragement  and  uneasiness  into  the 
inris  of  all — thus  is  our  political 
tuation  fixed — the  painful  circam- 
ances  w'hich  rendered  the  state  of 
ie  provisional  government  so  difli- 
all,  will  vanish  at  the  approach 
f  the  new  -order  established 
In  announcing  to  you  such  great 
id  happy  events,  w  hich  could  not 
3  expected,  the  liveliest  joy  will 
II  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  thus 
.‘complishmg  ail  their  wishes;  the 
insports  of  the  deepest  pleasure 
e  due  to  an  event  which  ensures 
e  happiness  of  the  republic. 

(Signed) 

SoMMARIVA  Rug  A-CLAR  ENCE, 
Secretary  General. 


xtruct  of  a  Dispatch  from  the  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  com¬ 
municated  to  iff  Diet  <f  Ratisbon 
by  Citizen  Backer,  Charge  d’ Affaires 
from  the  French  Republic  : — 

Paris,  24  Pluvoise  f  13  Feb.) 

Citizen, 

I  think  it  duty  to  inform  you 
facially  of  the  result  of  the  session 
an  extraordinary  consulta  of  the 
dneipal  citizens  of  the  Cisalpine 
^public  at  Lyons.  The  treaty  of  Lu~ 
sville  had  consecrated  the  existence 
‘  that  republic ;  but  the  mention  it 
id  made  of  it  had  rather  announced 
ie  approaching  existence  than  the 
dual  declaration  of  its  establish- 
lent. 

The  Cisalpine  republic,  occupied 
uccessively  and  uninterruptedly  by 
mperial  and  French  armies,  had 
ot  yet  been  able  to  govern  itself. 
•  was  the  duty  of  the  French  go- 
ernment,  after  having  obtained  by 
ie  success  of  its  arms,  the  freedom 
c  that  country,  having  made  its 
^dependence  respected  by  all  die 
lowers  of  the  continent,  to  require 
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it  to  fulfil  the  first  duties  which  that 
situation  imposes  upon  a  people 
who  are  ambitious  of  enjoying 
them. 

The  public  voice  in  Italy,  the 
formal  wish  of  the  provisional  au¬ 
thorities,  had  in  *  different  circum¬ 
stances,  expressed  to  the  first  consul 
that  the  general  confidence  which 
that  people  had  placed  in  him  w7as 
such  that  they  unanimously  desired 
to  receive  from  him  both  the  benefit 
of  a  definitive  constitution,  and  that 
of  the  first  selection  of  their  magis¬ 
trates.  The  first  consul  wished  that 
the  accomplishment  of  the  wish  of 
that  nation  should  accord  with  the 
pr  inciples  of  its  independence.  He 
united  the  principal  citizens  of  it, 
ascertained  their  opinions  and  their 
suffrages.  It  is  from  those  suffrages 
and  opinions  that  the  constitution, 
and  tiie  choice  of*  the  magistrates 
who  are  to  govern  it,  have  resulted. 

The  government  of  the  republic 
has  felt  that  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  is  connected  writh  that  of 
each  of  the  states  that  form  part 
of  it.  After  having  devoted  all  its 
efforts  to  the  terminating  a  w'ar 
which  had  so  long  desolated  it, 
they  de.dre  that  the  influence  of 
their  w'isdom  should  extinguish,  in 
the  bosom  of  all  the  nations  which 
are  in  the  sphere  of  their  al¬ 
liance,  every  principle  of  distrust, 
uncertainty,  and  agitation.  The 
wisest  citizens,  of  the  Italian  re¬ 
public,  reflecting  upon  the  diver- 
sky  of  the  elements  that  form  the 
aggregate  of  it,  easily  persuaded  the 
wdiole  of  their  fellow-citizens  that 
rivalships,  pretensions,  and  old 
hatred,  if  they  w?ere  not  repressed  by 
an  ascendancy  a  stranger, and, above 
all,  superior  to  all  the  passions  that 
.must  be  produced  by  them,  could 
not  fail  to  give  birth  to  disorders  ca¬ 
pable  of  injuring  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy,  and,  indeed,  of  Europe.  It  is 
in  the  just  impression  of  these  sen- 
(H  4)  timents. 
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timent$,  that  they  have  comprised 
and  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
represent  to  the  first  consul  that  their 
country,  in  the  first  period  of  its 
organisation,  ought  to  be  assured  of 
the  maintenance  of  its  indepen¬ 
dence,  enlightened  with  respect  to 
the  dangers  inseparable  from  its  out¬ 
set  in  the  political  career,  and  wisely 
directed  in  the  choice  of  means  to 
preserve  itself  from  all  the  attempts 
that  might  be  made  against  its  ex¬ 
ternal  security  and  the  consistency 
of  the  institutions  it  has  founded. 

Such,  citizen,  are  the>  result  of  the 
convocation  of  an  extraordinary  con- 
sulta  of  tfieltalian  republic  at  Lyons. 
1  entreat  you  to  make  known  to  the 
government  with  which  you  reside 
the  notification  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  you.  I  doubt  not  that 
they  will  see  a  new  proof  of  the 
desire  which  incessantly  animates 
the  government  of  the  republic  to 
consolidate,  by  ail  the  means  in 
their  power,  the  general  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  and'  to  give  a  durable 
guarantee  to  the  relations  that  unite 
the  different  states. 

(Signed) 

Ch.  Mau.  Talleyrand. 


Fouche,  Minister  of  General  Police , 
to  the  Prefect  of  Tours. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  citizen 
prefect,  in  several  letters,  the  con¬ 
duct  you  ought  to  adopt  relative  to 
the  persons  suspected  of  emigration. 

I  have  frequently  recommended 
to  you  to  be  severe  in  the  vigilance 
you  ought  to  exercise  with  respect  to 
them,  to  remind  them  that  their 
condition  in  the  republic  depends 
upon  the  wisdom  or  imprudence  of 
their  behaviour:  let  them  he  well 
aware  that  the  good  will  of  their  fel¬ 
low  citizens  is  to  them  a  necessary  con-  > 
dition  of  the  good  will  of  the  govern¬ 
ment . 


I  have  made  you  feel  the  neces 
sity  of  not  permitting,  with,  respec 
to  them,  any  act  of  partiality,  e 
imbecility,  or  favour,  which  migh 
afford  them  the  dangerous  tempta 
tion  of  departing  from  the  paths  o 
modesty,  and  of  forgetting  the  dujtie 
that  gratitude  and  their  oaths  im 
pose  upon  them. 

The  successive  recommendations 
far  from  being  a  rigour,  are  fresl 
benefits,  for  their  object  is  to  pre 
serve  those  suspected  of  emigration 
from  the  dangers  to  which  the 
would  expose  themselves,  by  de 
ceiving  themselves  with  rqspect  t< 
their  situation,  and  the  views  of  go 
vernment. 

My  instructions  upon  this  objec 
have  always  been  sufficiently  precis* 
to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  ad( 
any  thing  at  present  ;  but  it  i 
proved  that  it  is  not  useless  toiepea 
them. 

I  remind  you,  then,  citizen  pre 
feet,'  that  you  are  responsible  t< 
those  under  your  administration,  to 
every  fatal  event  of  which  a  culpa 
ble  complaisance  for  any  one  sus 
pected  of  emigration  may  be  th« 
cause  or  the  pretext. 

You  are  responsible  for  all  mea 
sures  of  severity  which  you  fore 
me  to  adopt  towards  some  suspectei 
of  emigration  who  are  under  you 
superintendance.  ’ 

It  depends  upon  you  to  guaranty 
to  them  the  fruits  of  the  generosit; 
of  government,  or  to  expose  them  t< 
new  misfortunes — maintain  wit! 
firmness  the  rigour  of  the  laws  re 
lating  to  them. 

Assure  protection,  safety,  an* 
peace  to  all  who  prove,  byv  thei 
conduct,  that  they  have  a  feeling 
of  their  real  situation;  Point  out  t* 
me  all  those  who,  abused  by  a  fab* 
hope  of  impunity,  shall  caus* 

either  trouble  or  uneasiness. 

•  '  Forge 
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Forget  not  that  all  the  suspected 
rf  emigation  who  have  been  erased, 
continue  to  be  under  your  superin¬ 
tendance,  as  well  as  those  whose 
:ase  has  not  been  decided,  but  whose 
return  has  been  authorised. 

(Signed)  Fouche. 


PROCLAMATION. 

The  Consuls  of  the  Republic  to  the 
French. 

Erencijmen, 

From  the  bosom  of  a  revolution, 
nspired  by  the  love  of  the  country, 
Hirst  forth  at  once  in  the  midst  of 
you  religious  dissentions,  which  be¬ 
anie  the  scourge  of  your  families, 
he  nurse  of  factions,  and  the  hope 
)f  vour  foes. 

j 

A  senseless  policy  attempted  to 
;tifie  them  under  the  wrecks  of  altars 
md  the  ruins  of  Religion  herself. 
At  the  voice  of  that  policy  those  pious 
iolemnities  ceased  in  which  citi¬ 
zens  called  each  other  by  the  sweet 
lameo!  brothers,  and  acknowledged 
hem  selves  all  equal,  under  the 
land  of  the  God  that  had  created 
hem;  the  dying,  alone  with  grief, 
10  longer  heard  that  consolatory 
/oice  which  summons  Christians  to  a 
setter  life;  and  God  himself  seemed 
exiled  from  nature. 

But  the  public  consciousness,  but 
hesentiment  of  the  independence  of 
opinions  arose,  and  soon,  misled  by 
he  enemies  without,  their  explosion 
carried  ravage  and  havock  into  our 
apartments.  Frenchmen  forgot  that 
hey  were  Frenchmen,  and  became 
he  instruments  of  foreign  hate. 

On  the  other  hand,  passions  let 
°ose,  morality  without  support, 
misery  without  hope  in  ‘futurity, 

! very  thing  united  to  carry  disorder 
md  dismay  into  society. 
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To  stop  that  disorder,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  relix  Religion  on  her  basis, 
and  this  could  not  be  done  but  by 
measures  acknowledged  by  Religion 
herself. 

It  was  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  that 
the  example  of  ages  and  reason  com¬ 
manded  recourse  to  be  had,  to  ap¬ 
proximate  opinions,  and  to  conciliate 
hearts. 

The  head  of  the  church  has 
weighed,  in  his  wisdom,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  church,  the  propositions 
which  the  interest  of  the  state  dic¬ 
tated;  his  voice  was  heard  by  the 
pastors;  what  he  approves,  t,he  go¬ 
vernment  have  consented  to,  and 
the  legislators  have  made  it  a  law 
of  the  republic. 

Thus  disappear  all  the  elements 
of  discord;  thus  vanish  all  the  scru¬ 
ples  which  might  alarm  consciences, 
and  all  the  obstacles  which  ill-will 
might  oppose  to  the  return  of  inter¬ 
nal  peace. 

Ministers  of  religion,  of  peace,  let 
the  deepest  oblivion  cover  your  dis¬ 
sentions,  your  miseries,  and  your 
faults ;  let  the  religion  that  unites 
you,  bind  you  all  in  the  same  ties,  in 
indissoluble  ties,  to  the  interests  of  . 
the  country. 

Exert  for  her  all  the  strength  and 
ascendency  which  your  ministry 
give  you  over  the  mind  ;  let  your 
lessons  and  your  examples  form  the 
young  citizens  to  the  love  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  to  respect  and  attachment 
to  the  tutelary  authorities  which 
have  been  created  to  protect  them  ; 
let  them  learn  from  you,  that  the 
God  of  Peace  is  also  the  God  of 
Armies,  and  that  he  fights  with  those 
who  defend  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  France. 

Citizens,  who  profess  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religipns,  the  law  has  ex¬ 
tended  her  solicitude  equally  to  you. 
Let  that  morality  common  to"  all 

Christians, 
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Christians,  that  morality  so  holy,  so 
pure,  so  fraternal,  unite  them  all  in 
the  same  love  for  the  country,  the 
fiame  respect  for  its  laws,  the  same 
affection  for  all  the  members  of  the 
great  family. 

Let  the  contests  respecting  doc¬ 
trine  never  injure  the  sentiments 
which  religion  inspires  and  com¬ 
mands. 

Frenchmen  ! — be  all  united  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  and  of  hu¬ 
manity  !  Let  that  religion  which  has 
civilised  Europe  be  again  the  tie 
that  binds  the  inhabitants  of  it ;  and 
let  the  virtues  it  requires  be  ever 


associated  to  the  lights  that  illumi¬ 


nate  us. 

The  First  Consul, 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 
Given  at  Paris,  at  the  Palace  of 
Government,  the  27th  Germinal, 
(April  17)  year  10  of  the  French 
republic. 


ACTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Extract  from  the  Register  of  the  Deli¬ 
berations  of  the  Council  of  State. 

Sitting  of  the  26  th  Germinal  {April  1 6-) 

The  council  of  state,  after  having 
discussed  the  plan  of  the  act  of  am¬ 
nesty  referred  to  them  by  the  con¬ 
suls,  and  the  tenor  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

The  consuls  of  the  republic,  upon 
the  report  of  the  ministers,  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  state  having  been  heard, 
decree  : 

TITLE  THE  FIRST. 


Dispositions  relative  to  the  Persons  of 


the  Emigrants. 


Art.  I.  Amnesty  is  granted  for 
the  fact  of  emigration  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  accused 'of  it,  and  is 
not  definitively  erased. 

II.  Such  of  the  said  individuals 
who  are  not  in  France,  shall  be  re¬ 


quired  to  return  to  it  before  th< 
1st  Vendemaire,  year  11  (Sept.  23 
1802.) 

III.  Immediately  upon  their  re 
turn  they  shall  declare  before  com 
missaries,  who  shall  be  delegatee 
for  that  purpose  in  the  towns  o 
Calais,  Brussels,  Mentz,  Strasburgh 
Geneva,  Nice, -Bayonne,  Perpignan 
and  Bourdeaux,  that  they  return  t< 
the  territory  of  the  republic  in  virlui 
of  the  amnesty. 

IV.  This  declaration  shall  be  fol 
lowed  by  an  oath  to  be  faithful  t< 
the  government  established  by  th< 
constitution,  and  not  to  keep  up,  di 
rectly  or  indirectly,  any  connectioi 
or  correspondence  with  the  enetnie 
of  the  state. 

V.  Those  who  have  obtained  fron 
foreign  powers,  places,  titles,  desti 
nations,  salaries  or  pensions,  shall  b 
required  to  declare  it  before  tb 
same  commissaries,  and  to  make; 
formal  renunciation  of  them. 

VI.  In  default  of  their  returning 
to  France  befofe  the  1st  Vende 
maire,  year  11  (23d  Septembei 
1802),  of  their  having  fulfilled  tb 
conditions  stated  in  the  precedin: 
articles,  they  shall  remain  deprive- 
of  the  present  amnesty,  and  be  dt 
finitively  maintained  upon  the  listc 
emigrants,  if  they  do  not  bring  th 
proof  in  good  form,  of  its  havin 
been  impossible  for  them  to  retui 
in  the  delay  fixed  ;  and  if,  beside: 
they  do  not  justify  their  having  fa 

filled,  before  the  expiration  °1  th 

same  delay,  before  the  agents  of  th 
republic  sent  to  the  countries  wher 
they  are,  the  other  above-mentione 
conditions. 

VII.  Those  who  are  actually  c 
the  French  territory,  shall  be  r< 
quired,  under  the  same  penalty  < 
forfeiture  and  definitive  maintenanc 
upon  the  list  of  emigrants,  to  mak 
within  the  month,  dating  from  .ff 
publication  of  the  present  arrete,  b 

foi 
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re  the  prefect  of  the  department, 
here  they  shall  be,  sitting  in  coun- 
:  of  prefecture,  the  same  declai¬ 
ms,  oath,  and  renunciation. 

VIII.  The  commissaries  and  pre- 
:ts  charged  with  receiving  them, 
all  send,  without  delay,  to  the  mi¬ 
ster  of  police,  an  account  in  the 
rm  of  a  proces  verbal,  which  they 
all  have  drawn  up  relative  to 
etn.  After  having  seen  this  ac- 
mnt,  the  minister  shall  cause  to  be 
ade  out,  if  there  be  cause,  a  certi- 
:ate  of  amnesty,  which  he  shall 
nd  to  the  minister  of  justice,  by 
hom  it  shall  be  signed  and  deli- 
:red  to  the  individual  whom  it 
>n  perns. 

IX.  The  said  individual  shall  be 
quired,  until  the  delivery  of  the 
rtificate  of  amnesty,  to  abide  in 
e  commune  where  he  shall  have 
ade  the  declaration  of  his  return  to 
e  territory  of  the  republic. 

X.  Are  excepted  from  the  present 
nnesty, 

L  The  individuals  who  have  been 
liefs  of  armed  assemblages  against 
e  republic. 

2.  Those' who  have  had  com  mi  s- 
>ns  in  the  enemy's  armies. 

3.  Those  who,  since  the  founda- 
)n  of  the  republic,  have  preserved 
aces  in  the  establishment  of  the 
-devant  French  princes. 

4.  Those  who  are  known  to  have 
ien,  or  to  be  at  present,  instigators 
'  agents  of  civil  or  foreign  war. 

5.  Commandants  by  sea  or  land, 

;  well  as  representatives'  of  the 
-ople,  who  have  rendered  them¬ 
es  guilty  of  treason  to  the  re- 
Liblic. 

d.  The  archbishops  and  bishops 
ho,  disavowing  legitimate  autho- 
ty,  have  refused  to  give  in  their 
-dg, nation. 

XI.  The  individuals  included  in 
ip  preceding  article,  are  definitively 
•aintaincd  upon  the  list  of  emi¬ 


grants  ;  nevertheless  the  number 
shall  not  exceed  1000,  500  of  whom 
shall  of  necessity  be  named  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1 0. 

XII.  The  emigrants  who  have  the 
benefit  of  the  amnesty,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  been  struck  out  or 
definitively  erased  since  the  arrete 
of  the  consuls  of  the  28th  Vende- 
maire,  year  9  (Oct.  20,  1801),  shall 
be,  for  ten  years,  under  the  special 
superintendance  of  the  government, 
dating  from  the  day  of  the  erasure 
or  delivery  of  the  certificate  of -am¬ 
nesty. 

XIII.  The  government  shall,  if  it 
deem  it  necessary  ,  impose  upon  in¬ 
dividuals  under  the  special  super- 
intendance,  the  obligation  of  re¬ 
moving  from  their  usual  place  of  re¬ 
sidence  to  t’ne  distance  of  20  leagues; 
they  may  even  be  removed  to  a 
greater  distance,  if  circumstances  re¬ 
quire  it ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  the 
removal  shall  not  be  pronounced  till 
after  the  council  of  state  has  been 
heard. 

XIV.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
ten  years  of  superintendance,  all  the 
individuals  against  whom  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  not  have  been  obliged  to 
recur  to  the  measures  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article,  shall  cease  to 
be  under  the  said  superintendance  ; 
it  may  extend  to  the  life  of  those 
against  whom  those  measures  shall 
have  been  deemed  necessary. 

XV.  The  individuals  placed  un¬ 
der  the  special  superin  tendance  of 
the  government  shall  enjoy,  more¬ 
over,  all  their  rights  of  citizens. 

TITLE  THE  SECOND. 

Dispositions  relative  to  Property. 

XVI.  The  individuals  who  have 
the  benefit ’of  the  present  amnesty 
shall  not,  in  any  case  and  under  any 
pretence,  attack  the  shares  of  pre¬ 
succession,  succession,  or  other  acts 

and 
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and  arangcments  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  republic  and  private  per¬ 
sons  before  the  present  amnesty, 
XVII.  Such  of  their  property  as 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  nation 
(outer  than  woods  and  forests  de¬ 
clared  inalienable  by  the  law  of 
the  2d  Nivose,  year  4,  immove¬ 
able  property  applied  to  a  public 
service,  rights,  or  pretended  rights 
of  property  upon  the  great  canals 
of  navigation,  demands  which  may 
belong  to  them  in  the  public  funds, 
and  the  extinction  of'  which  was 
operated  at  the  moment  in  which 
the  republic  was  seized  of  their 
property,  existing  rights  and  debts) 
shall  be  restored  tp  them  without 
restitution  of  the  produce  which, 
conformably  to  the  arrete  of  tfie 
29th  Messidor,  year  8,  is  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  republic,  to  the  day  of 
the  delivery  of  the  certificate  of 
amnesty  to  them. 

XVIII.  The  ministers  are  charg¬ 
ed,  each  in  what  concerns  him, 
with  the  execution  of  the  present 
arrete.  On  account  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  dispositions  con¬ 
tained  in  this  act,  considering  that 
it  will  become  by  the  approbation 
of  the  senate,  a  solemn  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  social  or¬ 
der  consecrated  by  the  constitution, 
of  which  the  senate  is  the  con¬ 
servator;  the  council  of  state  is  of 
opinion  that  this  act  be  presented 
to  the  . senate,  in  order  that  it  may 
become  the  matter  of  a  senatus 
consulte. 

A  true  copy. 

Secretary  General  of  the 
Council  of  State. 

(Signed)  J.  C.  Locke. 

Approved  4  Floreal,  Year  10  (24th 
April.) 

The  First  Consul, 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 


P  ‘  A  P  E  R  S. 

Extract  from  the  Registers  of  the  De 

berations  of  the  Council  of  State. 

Sitting  of  the  16th  Thermidor  (4 
August).  " 

Projet  of  the  Organic  Senatus  Consu 
of  the  Constitution. 

TITLE  THE  FIRST.* 

Art.  I.  Every  jurisdiction  ofji 
tice  of  peace  is  to  have  an  assemfc 
of  canton.  f  ' 

II.  Every  communal  arrondis< 
ment  or  district  of  subprefecture 
to  have  an  electoral  college  of  arro 
dissement.  • 

III.  Every  department  is 
have  an  electoral  college  of  depai 
ment. 

TITLE  THE  SECOND. 

Of  Assemblies  of  Canton. 

IV.  The  assembly  of  canton 
to  be  composed  of  all  the  citize 
domiciliated  within  the  canton,  ai 
who  are  there  inscribed  upon  t 
communal  list  of  the  district  D 
ting  from  the  epoch,  when,  accor 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  constitute 
the  communal  list  ought  to  be  i 
new'ecl ;  the  assembly  of  canton  shi 
be  composed  of  all  the  citizens  d 
miciliated  vvilhirv  the  canton,  ai 
who  there  enjoy  the  rights  of  citize 

V.  The  first  consul  nominates  t 
president  of  the  assembly  of  canto 

His  functions  shall  last  fiveyeai 
He  may  be  indefinitely  reappointe 

He  is  to  be  assisted  by  four  scru 
neers,  of  whom  two  shall  be  t 
oldest,  and  the  two  others  the  gre; 
est  in  influence  of  the  citizens  ha 
ing  a  right  to  vote  in  the  assemf 
ot  canton.  The  president  and  fo 
scrutineers  nominate  the  secretary , 

VI.  The  assembly  of  canton  c 
vides  itself  into  sections,  for  the  pi 
pose  of  performing  the  functio 
which  belong  to  it.  Upon  the  fii 
convocation  of  each  assembly,  its  ( 
ganisation  and  forms  will  be  dele 
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ned  by  a  regulation  emanating 
>m  government. 

VII.  The  president  of  the  assem- 

1  of  canton  nominates  the  pre¬ 
lent  of  sections. 

Their  functions  end  with  each 
;tional  assembly.  They  are  as- 
ted,  each,  with  two  scrutineers, 
whom  one  is  the  oldest,  and  the 
ter  of  the  greatest  influence  of  the 
izens  having  a  right  to  vote  with* 
the  section. 

VIII.  The  assembly  of  canton 
eposes  two  citizens,  from  whom 

2  first  consul  chuses  the  justice  of 
i  peace  of  the  canton.  It  also  pro¬ 
ses  two  citizens  for  every  vacant 
ice  of  deputy. 

IX.  The  justices  of  peace  and: 
air  deputies  are  appointed  for  ten 
ars. 

X.  In  the  cities  of  5000  souls  the 
lembly  of  canton  presents  two 
izens  for  each  place  in  the  nm- 
•ipal  council.  In  the  cities  where 
ire  will  be  several  justices  of 
ace,  or  several  assemblies  of  can- 
1, -each  assembly  shall  present,  in 
e  manner,  two  citizens  for  each 
ice  in  the  municipal  council. 

XI.  The  members  of  the  muni- 
)al  councils  are  taken  by  each 
iembly  of  canton  from  a  list  of 

w 

0  persons  of  the  first  considera¬ 
te  of  the  canton.  This  list  shall 
made  and  printed  by  order  of 
i  prefect. 

XII.  The  municipal'councils  shall 
renewed,  one  half  every  ten 

ars. 

XIII.  The  first  consul  chuses  the 
lyors  and  assistants  in  the  mu- 
dpal  councils.  They  are  to  con- 
ue  five  years  in  place— they  may 

re-chosen. 

XIV.  The  assembly  of  canton 
m mates  for  the  electoral  college 
district  the  number  of  members 
agned  to  it,  in  proportion  to  the 
mber  of  citizens  of  which  it  is 
cnposed. 
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XV.  It  nominates  to  the  electo¬ 
ral  college  of  department,  from  a 
list  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  assigned  to  iL 

XVI.  The  members  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  colleges  must  be  domiciliated 
within  the  respective  districts  and 
departments. 

XVII.  The  government  con¬ 
venes  the  assemblies  of  canton,  fixes 
the  time  of  their  duration,  and  the 
object  of  their  meeting. 

TITLE  THE  THIRD. 

The  Electoral  Colleges. 

XVIII.  The  electoral  colleges 
of  district  have  a  member  for  every 
five  hundred  inhabitants  domicili¬ 
ated  within  the  district.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  members  cannot,  however, 
exceed  two  hundred,  nor  be  under 
one  hundred  and  twenty. 

XIX.  The  electoral  colleges  of 
department  have  a  member  for  every 
thousand  inhabitants  domiciliated 
within  the  department,  and  these 
members  cannot,  however,  exceed 
500,  or  be  under  200. 

XX.  The  members  of  the  electo¬ 
ral  colleges  are  for  life. 

XXL  If  a  member  of  an  electoral 
college  be  denounced  to  govern¬ 
ment  as  having  done  any  act  con¬ 
trary  to  honour  or  the  interest  of  the 
country,  the  government  invites  the 
college  to  declare  its  will.  No 
number  under  three-foUrths  of  the 
votes  shall  deprive  the  denounced 
member  of  his  place  in  the  college. 

XXII.  A  place  is  lost  in  the  elec¬ 
toral  colleges  for  the  same  causes 
that  deprive  a  person  of  the  right  of 
citizen.  It  i$  also  forfeited  without 
any  legitimate  obstruction,  by  non- 
attendance  at  three  successive  meet¬ 
ings- 

XXIIL  The  first  consul  appoints 
the  presidents  of  electoral  colleges, 
for  each  session. 

The  president  alone  has  the  po¬ 
lice 
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lice  of  the  electoral  college,  after  it 
is  assembled. 

XXIV.  The  electoral  colleges 
appoint  for  each  session  two  scruti¬ 
neers  and  a  secretary. 

XXV.  For  the  purpose  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  electoral  colleges  of  de¬ 
partments,  there  shall  be  prepared 
in  every  department,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  minister  of  finance,  a 
list  of  600  of  the  citizens,  who 
stand  highest  in  the  rolls  ot  con¬ 
tributions,  landed  chattel,  and  sump¬ 
tuary,  and  upon  the  roll  of  patents. 

To  the  amount  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  domicile  ol  the  depart¬ 
ment,  may  be  added  that  which 
the  party  pays  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  territory  of  France,  of  its 
colonies. 

This  list  shall  be  printed. 

XXVI.  The  assembly  of  canton 
shall  take  from  this  -list  the  mem¬ 
bers  which  it  is  to  appoint  to  the 
electoral  college  ol  the  department. 

XXVII.  The  first  consul  may 
add  to  the  electoral  colleges  of  dis¬ 
trict  ten  members,  chosen  from  the 
citizens  belonging*  to  the  legion  of 
honour,  or  who  have  rendered  ser¬ 
vices. 

He  may  add  to  every  electoral 
college  of  department  twenty  citi¬ 
zens,  of  whom  ten  shall  be  taken 
from  the  thirty  ot  the  first  consi¬ 
deration  in  the  department,  and 
the  ten  others  either  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legion  or  honour,  or 
citizens  who  have  rendered  ser¬ 
vices. 

He  is  not  confined  tor  these  no¬ 
minations  to  any  fixed  period  in 
point  of  time. 

XXVIII.  The  electoral  colleges 
of  district  present  to  the  first  con¬ 
sul  two  citizens  domiciliated  with¬ 
in  the  district  tor  every  ^vacant 
place  in  the  council  ot  district. 
One  at  least  of  these  citizens  ought 
to  be  necessarily  chosen  tram  witli- 
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out  the  electoral  college  that  pre 
sents  him. 

The  coimcils  of  district  are  t< 
be  renewed,  a  third  at  a  time 
every  five  years. 

XXIX.  The  electoral  college 
of  district  present  to  every  meet 
ting  two  citizens  to  make  part  o 
the  list  from  which  the  member 
of  the  tribunate  are  to  be  chosen. 

One  at  least  of  these  citizen 
should  be  necessarily  chosen  fron 
without  the  electoral  college  tha 
presents  him. 

Both  may  be  taken  from  withou 
the  department. 

XXX.  The  electoral  colleges  o 
department  present  to  the  first consu 
two  domiciliated  within  the  depart 
ment  for  every  vacant  place  in  th< 
council  general  of  department. 

One  of  these  citizens,  at  least 
must  be  necessarily  taken  from  with 
out  the  electoral  college  that  presen 
him. 

The  councils  general  of.  depart 
ment  are  to  be  renewed  by  a  thirc 
every  five  years. 

XXXI.  The  electoral  colleges  o 
department  present  to  every  meet 
ing  two  citizens  to  form  the  list  Iron 
which  are  to  be  appointed  the  mem 
bers  off  the  senate.  One  at  leas! 
must  be  necessarily  taken  from  with 
out  the  college,  that  presents  him 
and  both  may  be  taken  from  withou 
the  department. 

They  must  be  of  the  age  am 
possess  the  qualities  required  by  th< 
constitution. 

XXXII.  The  electoral  colleges  o 
department  and  district  present 
each  of  them,  two  citizens  dormer 
bated  within  the  department,  to  forrr 
the  list  from  which  are  to  be  chosei 
the  members  of  the  deputation  to  th< 

legislative  body.  ' 

One  of  these  members  must  b< 
necessarily  taken  from  without  1. 1< 
college  that  presents  him. 


Then 
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There  must  be  here  three  times 
as  many  different  candidates  upon 
the  list  formed  .by  the  union  of  the 
presentations  of  the  electoral  colleges 
of  department  and  district,  as  there 
are  here  vacant  places. 

XXXIII.  The  same  person  may 
be  a  member  of  a  council  of  com¬ 
mune,  and  of  an  electoral  college  of 
district  or  ^department. 

A  person  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  member  of  a  college  of  dis¬ 
trict,  and  of  a  college  of  depart¬ 
ment. 

XXXIV.  The  members  of  the 
legislative  body  and  tribunate, 
cannot  assist  at  the  sittings  of  the 
electoral  college,  of  which  they  will 
make  part.  All  the  other  public 
functionaries  have  a  right  to  assist 
and  vote  at  them. 

XXXV.  No  assembly  of  canton 
shall  proceed  to  the  nomination  of 
the  places  belonging  to  it  in  an  elec¬ 
toral  college  until  these  places  are 
reduced  to  two  thirds. 

XXXVI.  The  electoral  colleges 
cannot  assemble  but  by  virtue  of  .an 
act  of  convocation  issued  by  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  place  appointed 
for  them. 

They  cannot  occupy  themselves 
with  any  operations  except  those 
for  which  they  are  convened,  nor 
continue  their  sittings  beyond  the 
time  fixed  by  the  act  of  convoca¬ 
tion. 

If  they  exceed  these  limits,  the 
government  has  a  right  to  dissolve 
them. 

XXXVII.  The  electoral  colleges 
can  neither,  directly  nor  indirectly, 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  corres¬ 
pond  between  themselves. 

XXXVIII.  The  dissolution  of  an 
electoral  body  operates  the  renewal 
uf  all  its  members. 

TITLE  THE  FOURTH. 

Of  the  Consul $. 

Art.  XXXIX.  The  consuls  are  for 

life. 
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They  are  members  of  the  senate 
and  president. 

XL.  The  second  and  third  con¬ 
suls  are  named  by  the  senate  upon 
the  presentation  of  the  first. 

XLl.  On  that  account,  when  one 
of  the  two  places  becomes  vacant, 
the  first  consul  presents  to  the  se¬ 
nate  a  first  person;  if  he  be  not 
named  he  presents  a  second;  if 
the  second  be  not  accepted,  he  pre¬ 
sents  a  third,  who  is  of  necessity 
named. 

XLII.  When  the  first  consul 
thinks  it  necessary  he  presents  a  ci¬ 
tizen  to  succeed  him  after  his  death, 
in  the  forms  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article. 

XLIII.  The  citizen  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  first  consul,  takes  an  oath  to 
the  republic,  before  the  first  consul, 
assisted  by  the  second  and  third  con¬ 
suls,  in  presence  of  the  senate,  the 
ministers,  the  council  of  state,  the 
legislative  body,  the  tribunate,  the 
tribunal  of  cassation, the  archbishops, 
bishops,  presidents  of  tribunals  of 
appeal,  presidents  of  electoral  col¬ 
leges,  presidents  of  assemblies  of 
cantons,  grand  officers  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  and  mayors  of  twenty- 
four  principal  Cities  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

The  secretary  of  state  draws  up 
the  minute  of  the  taking  of  the 
oath. 

XLIV.  The  oath  is  as  follows : 

“  I  swear  to  maintain  the  consti¬ 
tution,  to  respect  the  freedom  of 
conscience,  to  oppose  the  return  of 
feudal  institutions,  never  to  make 
war  but  for  the  defence  and  glory  of 
the  republic,  and  to  employ  the 
power  with  which  I  shall  be  in¬ 
vested  only’  for  the  happiness  of  the 
people  from  whom  and  for  whom  I 
shall  have  received  it," 

XLV.  After  the  taking  of  the 
oath  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  se-. 
nate,  immediately  after  the  third 
consul. 
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XLVI.  The  first  consul  may  de¬ 
posit  in  the  archives  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  his  wish  upon  the  nomination 
of  his  successor  to  be  presented  to 
the  senate  after  his  death. 

XLVII.  In  that  case  he  summons 
the  second  and  third  consuls,  the 
ministers  and  presidents  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  council  of  state. 

In  their  presence,  he  delivers  to 
the  secretary  of  state  the  paper, 
sealed  with  his  seal,  in  which  his 
wish  is  declared.  That  paper  is 
subscribed  by  all  those  who  are 
present  at  the  act. 

The  secretary  of  state  deposits  it 
in  the  archives  of  the  government  in 
the  presence  of  the  ministers  and 
presidents  of  the  sections  of  the 
council  of  state. 

XLVIII.  The  first  consul  may 
withdraw  the  deposit  upon  observing 
the  formalities  prescribed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article. 

XLIX.  After  the  death  of  the 
first  consul,  if  his  wish  remains 
deposited,  the  paper  that  con¬ 
tains  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  government  by  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  president  of  the  sections  of 
the  council  of  state;  the  integrity  and 
identity  of  it  are  recognised  in  the 
presence  of  the  second  and  third 
consuls.  It  is  addressed  to  the  se¬ 
nate  by  a  message  from  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  transmission  of  the 
minutes,  ascertaining  the  deposit¬ 
ing,  the  identity  and  integrity,  of 
it. 

L.  If  the  person  presented  by  the 
first  consul  is  not  named,  the  se¬ 
cond  and  third  consuls  present  each 
one;  in  case  of  ,  non-nomination, 
they  present  each  another,  and 
one  of  the  two  is  necessarily  named. 

LI.  If  the  first  consul  has  not  left 
any  presentation,  the  second  and 
third  consuls  make  their  separate 
presentations,  a  first,  a  second;  and 
if  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
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are  appointed,  a  third.  The  se¬ 
nate  appoints  necessarily  from  the 
third. 

LII.  In  all  cases,  the  presentations 
and  nomination  shall  be  completed 
in  the  24-  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
first  consul,  v 

LIII.  The  law  fixes  for  the  life 
of  each  first  consul  the'  state  ol 
the  expences  of  the  government. 

TITLE  THE  FIFTH. 

Of  the  Senate. 

LIV.  The  senate  regulates  by  an 
organic  senatus  consultum : 

1 .  The  constitution  of  the  co¬ 
lonies. 

2.  Every  thing  that  has  not  been 
foreseen  by  the  constitution,  and 
which  is  necessary  to  its  progress. 

3.  They  explain  the  articles  of 
the  constitution  which  gave  rise  to 
different  interpretations. 

LV.  The  senate,  by  acts  in  titled 
senatus  consulta: 

1 .  Suspends  for  five  years  the 
function  of  the  jurors  in  the  de¬ 
partments  in  which  that  measure  is 
necessary. 

2.  Declares,  when  circumstances 
require  it,  departments  out  of  the 
constitution. 

3.  Determines  the  time  in  which 
individuals  arrested  in  virtue  of  the 
4<6th  article  of  the  constitution  are 
to  be  carried  before  the  tribunals, 
when  they  have  not  been  in  the  ten 
days  after  their  arrest. 

4.  Annuls  the  judgments  of  civil 
and  criminal  tribunals,  when  they 
attack  the  safety  of  the  state* 

5.  Dissolves  the  legislative  body 
and  tribunate. 

6.  Names  the  consuls* 

LVI.  The  organic  senatus  con¬ 
sulta,  and  senatus  consulta  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  senate,  upon  the  ini¬ 
tiative  of  the  government. 

A  simple  majority  is  sufficient  for 

senatus  consulta— two  thirds  of  the 

f  votes 
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✓  ; 

>tes  of  the  members  present  for 

i  organic  senatus  consultum,, 

L\  II.  -  i  he  plans  of  senatus  cen¬ 
tum,  adopted  in  consequence  of 
3  54th  and  55th  articles,  are 
cussed  in  a  privy  council,  consist- 
?  of  the  consuls,  two  ministers, 
o  senators,  two  counsellors  of 
te,  and  two  grand  officers  of  the 
[ion  of  honour. 

The  first  consul  points  out  at  each 
Iding  of  a  privy  council,  t,he  raem- 
rs  who  are  to  compose  the  privy 
incil.  .  .  ,,  .  * 

LVIII.  The  first  consul  ratifies 
aties  of  peace  and  alliance,  .after 
-^ing  taken  the  advice  of  the  privy 
incil,  3 

Before  the  promulgation  of  them, 
acquaints  the  senate  with  them. 
LIX.  The  act  of  the  nomination 
a  member  of  the  legislative  body, 
the  tribunate, \  and  of  the  tri¬ 
bal  of'  cassation,  is  entitled  ar- 
^  % 

JC.  The  acts  of  the  senate  rela- 
3  to  its  police,  and'  to  its  inter¬ 
administration,  are  entitled  deli- 
'ations. 

-^XL  In  the  course  of  the  year  1  ] 
appointment  of  fourteen  citizens 
11  be  proceeded  upon,  to  com- 
te  the  number  of  eighty  senators, 
d  by  the  15th  article  of  the  con¬ 
ation. 

rhis  nomination  shall  be  made  by 
senate  upon  the  presentation  of 
first  consul,  who,  for  such  pre- 
nation,  shall  select  three  persons 

ii  the  list  of  citizens  drawn  up  bv 
electoral  colleges. 

-XII.  The  members  of  the  grand 
ncil  of  the  legion  of  honour  are 
nbers  of  the  senate,  whatever  be 
r  age. 

-XI II .  The  first  consul  may  be* 
s  appoint  to  the  senate,  with- 
ffie  previous  presentation  by 
electoral  colleges  of  the  depart- 

lts>  citizens  distinguished  for 
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their  services  and  talents,  on  con¬ 
dition,  nevertheless,  that  .they  shall 
be.  of.  the  age  required  by  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  that  the  number  of 
senators  shall  not,  in  any  case,  ex¬ 
ceed]  20.  ; 

LX IV.  The  senators  may  be  con¬ 
suls,  ministers,  members  of  the  le¬ 
gion  of  honour,  inspectors  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction,  .  and  employed  in 
extraordinary  and  temporary  mis¬ 
sions. 

„LXV.  The  senate  names  eVery 
year  two  of  its  members  to  perforin 
the  functions  of  secretaries* 

L3£ VI.  The  ministers  sit  in  the 
senate,  but  without  any  delibe¬ 
rative  voice>  unless  they  be  sena¬ 
tors*  •  ■  ‘ 

TITLE  The  SIXTH. 

Of  the  Counsellors  of  State, 

LX  VII.  The  counsellors  shall 
never  exceed  fifty  in  number. 

\  LXVIII.  The  council  of  state  is 
divided  into  sections. 

LXIX.  The  ministers  take  rank* 
sitting,  and  deliberative  voice,  in  the 
council  of  state*. 

TITLE  THE  SEVENTH. 

Of  the  Legislative  Body . 

LXX.  Each  department  shall 
have,  in  the  legislative  body,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  members  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  its  population,  conformably 
to  the  annexed  table/ 

XXXI.  All  the  members  of  the 
legislative  body,  belonging  to  the 
same  deputation,  are  named  at  once, 
XXXII.  The  departments  of  the 
republic  are  divided  into  five  series, 
conformably  to  the  annexed  table. 

LXXIII.  The  present  deputies 
are  classed  in/the  five  series. 

XXXIV.  They,  shall  be  renewed 
In  the  year  to  which  the  series  shall 
belong,  in  which  shall  be  placed  the 
department  to  which  they  shall  have 
been  attached, 

(0  LXXV. 
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LXXV.  Nevertheless,  the  de¬ 
puties  that  have  been"  appointed  in 
the  year  10,  sfhall  complete  their  live 
years. 

LXXVI.  The  government  con- 
voles,  adjourns,  and  prorogues  the 
legislative  body. 

TITLE.  THE  EIGHTH. 

O  f  the  Triburtoty. 

LXXVTi.  Dating  from  the  year 
13,  the  tribunate  shall  be  reduced  to 
fifty  members. 

Half  of  the  fifty  shall  go  out  every 
three  years  :  until  that  reduction  be 
made,"  the  members  going  out  shall 
not  be  replaced.1 

The  tribunate  divides  itself  into 
sections. 

LXXVI II.  The  legislative  body 
and  the  tribunate  are  renewed  in  all 
their  members,  when  the  senate  has 
pronounced  the  dissolution  of  thbse 
bodies. 

TiTLfi  THE  NINTH. 

Of  Justice  and  the  Tribunals . 

LXXIX.  There  is  a-  grand  judge, 
minister  of  justice. 

LXXX.  He  has  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  senate  and  the  council 
of  slate,- 

LXXXL  He  presides  over  the 
tribunal  of  cassation,  and  the  tri¬ 
bunals  of  appeal,  when  government 
deem  it  proper. 

LXXX II.  He  has  over  .the  tri¬ 
bunals,  the  justices  of  peace,  and  the 
members  that  compose  them,  the 
right  of  superintending  and  censuring 
them. 

LXXX  HI.  The  tribunal  of  cassa¬ 
tion;  when  lie  presides  over  it,  has 
the  right-  of  censure  and  discipline 
over  the  tribunals  of  appeal  and 
the  criminal  tribunals;  it  may,  for 
weighty  causes,  suspend-  the  judges 
y  from  their  functions,  summon  them 
-  .before  the  grand  judge  to  give  an 
•  account  of  their  conduct. 
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LXXXI V.  The  tribunals  of app 
have  the  right  of  superintend 
over  the  civil  tribunals  of  their  c 
trict,  and  the  civil  tribunals  over  I 
justices  of  peace  of  their  arrondis 
ment. 

LXXXV.  The  commissary 
government  to  the  tribunal  of  cas 
t’ion,  superintends  the  commissar 
to  the  tribunals  of  appeal,  and  t 
criminal  tribunals. 

The  commissaries  to  the  tribun 
of  appeal  superintend  the  comm  is 
ries  to  the  tribunals  of  the  fi 
species,- 

LXXXVl.  The  members  of  t 
tribunal  of  cassation  are  named 
the  senate  upon  the  presen tatior 
the  first  consul. 

The  first  consul  presents  thi 
persons  for  each  vacant  place, 

TITLE-  THE  TENTH. 

Right  of  Pardon. 

a 

LXXXVIL  The  first  consul  1 
the  right  of  granting  pardon.  ] 
exercises  it  after  having  heard 
privy  council,  consisting  of  the  gra 
judge,  two  ministers,  two  senate 
two  councillors  of  state,  and  t 
members  of  the  tribunal  of  cassatf 

The  council  of  state,  after  hav.ii 
upon  the  transmission  from  the  c< 
suls,  discussed  the  above  plan,  < 
proves  it,  arid  decrees,  that  it  si 
be  presented  to  the  consuls  in  ; 
form  prescribed  by  the  regulation 

A  true  copy. 

The  Secretary  General  of  f 
Council  of  State,, 
(Signed)'  Jh G.  .Loci 

Approved,’,  {  .  v 

The  First  Consuly 

( Signed  )  Bo  n  X  p  a  k 

By  the  First  Consul, 

The  Secretary  of  State, 

(Signed)  II.  B.  Mas 
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Senatus  Consultum  of  the  1 6th 
TheYmidor. 

Arrete  of  the  6th  September. 

'gulution  for  the  Execution  of  the 
mains  Consultum  of  the  4 th  August. 

title  r. 

Assemblies  of  Canton . 

section  i.  , 

granisation  of  the  Assemblies  of 
Canton,  composed  of  Persons  in- 
cribed  on  the  Communal  List. 

^rt.  I.  For  the  first  assembling 
the  assemblies  of  Canton,  the 
-prefects  shall  distribute,  by  can- 
,  the  names  inscribed  on  the  list 
the  communal  notables  of  their 
rict,  in  such  a  manner  that,  all 
notables  domiciliated  in  the 
e  canton  shall  be  entered  on  the 
e  list, 

[.  The  union  of  the  communal 
'fries  entered  in  the  list  of  each  , 
on,  shall  form  the  cantonal 
mbly  to  the  30th  Messidor,  year 
(30th  July,  1804),  the  period 
1  by  the  law  of  the  30th  Ven- 

•  year  9,  for  the  renewal  of  the 

And  at  which  the  cantonal 
ftbly  shall  be  formed  of  all  the 
ens  of  the  canton,  according  to 
Hh'  article  of  the  senatus  con- 
m  of  the  4th  of  August  last, 
then  the  assemblies  of  canton 
not  be  divided  into  sections, 
b  The  acts  of  the  appointment 
e  presidents  of  each  assembly 
mton  shall  be  sent  by  the  mini¬ 
mi  the  interior  to  (he.  prefects, 
by  them  to  the  sub-prefects! 
sub-prefects  shall  send  to  the 
lent  of  each  assembly  of  canton, 
the  act  of  his  appointment,  the 
,  the  citizens  pf  their  canton 
bed  on  tlfe  communal  list. 

•  ami  V .  Relate  to  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  the  scrutineers,  who 
are  to  be  chosen  from  a  list,  consist¬ 
ing  of  ten  persons;  who  are  the  old¬ 
est,  and  ten  who  pay  the  most 
taxes  on  the  communal  list.  The 
two  first  inscribed  on  the  list  who 
are  present*  and  know  how  to  write, 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  president  of 
the  assembly. 

VI.  Relates  to  the  appointment  of 
a  secretary. 

ViT.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
holding  of  the  assembly,  the  scrutiny 
shall  be  opened  at  sun-rise.  For  the 
reception  of  the  votes,  the  president 
and  two  scrutineers*  or  three  scruti¬ 
neers  and  the  secretary,  or  four 
scrutineers,  is  sufficient. 

VIII.  The  police  of  the  assembly 
belongs  to  the  president.  No  armed 
force  is  to  be  quartered  near  the 
assembly  ;  and  if  any  armed  force 
be  required  by  the  assembly,  the 
commandants^ of  the  gendarmerie 
shall  obey  without  delay.  Persons 
having  a  right  to  vote,  shall  alone 
enter  the  assembly,  and  there  shall 
never  be  any  spectators. 

IX.  X.  XI.  Relate  to  the  scru¬ 
tiny,  each  of  which  shall  be  written 
by  the  voter  himself,  or,  if  he  cannot 
Write,  by  one  of  the  scrutineers. 

XII.  1  here  are  to  be  as  many 
boxes  to  receive  the  scrutinies  as 
there  are  functions  or  offices,  for 
which  the  assembly  is  to  make  its 
elections. 

XIII.  to  the  XXth.  Relate  to  the 
mode  of  declaring  the  scrutiny  closed, 
of  opening  the  boxes,  and  ascertain- 
ing  the  result.  All  the  elections 
are  to  be  made  by  an  absolute 
majority. 

XXI.  I  he  prefect  shall  draw  up, 
from  the  elections  of  the  assemblies 
of  canton — 

1.  The  test  of  candidates  for 
judges  of  the  peace. 

2,  Of  candidates  for  thetnunkfioal 
CGiincils. 

(I  2)  ,  3.  Eat 
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3.  For  the  electoral  colleges  of 
district. 

5.  For  the  electoral  colleges  of 

department. 

r  SECTION  II. 

■General  Rules  for  the  Convocation  mul 
Holding  of  Assemblies  of  Canton. 
XXIIL  to  XXIX.  The  letters  of 
convocation  are  to  be  signed  by  the 
first  consul,  and  countersigned  by 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  sent  by 
him  to  the  prefects,  and  by  the  pre¬ 
fects  to  the  presidents  of  the  assem¬ 
blies.  Each  letter  is  to  indicate  the 
day  on  which  . the  assembly  shall  be 
opened  and  closed,  the  objects  that 
are  to  occupy  the  assembly,  and  the 
commune  where  it  is  toioeet.  1  he 
assembly  is  never  to  employ  itself  in 
any  other  operations  than  those  pre¬ 
scribed  to  it.  The  letters  are  to  be 
published  in  the  chief  places  of  the 
prefecture  and  district,  ten  days 
before  the  opening  ot  the  assembly. 
Each  time  the  assembly  is  convoked, 
it  is  to  name  candidates  to  the  ollice 
of  j  udges  of  the  peace  and  substitutes, 
that  in  case  of  vacancy  the  first 
consul  may  appoint  immediately. 


SECTION  III. 

Rules f of  the  Convocation  and  Holding 
of  the  Assemblies  of  the  Year  1  1. 
XXX.  XXXI.  The  minister  of 
the  interior  is  to  adopt  measures,  in 
order  that  the  assemblies  of  carbons 
of  the  departments  forming  the  first 
series  may  be  convoked  at  the  latest 
in  the  month  of  firumaire  (23d  Oct. 
to  the  2 1  st  Nov.) ;  the  second  series 
in  Friraaire  (2 2d  Nov.  to  the  21st 
Dec.) ;  the  third  in  Nivose  (22d 
Dec.  to  the  20th  Jan.) ;  the  fourth 
in  Pluviose  (2 1  st  Jan.  to  1 9th  Feb.) ; 
the  fifth  in  Ventose  (20th  Feb.  to 
the  21st  March.) 

XXXII.  The  following  operations 
are  to  be  proceeded  upon  by  the 
assemblies — 

I.  To  name  two  citizens,  from 


whom  the  first  consul  shall  appoir 
the  judge  of  the  peace;  and  for 
citizens  from  whom  he  may  sele< 
two  substitutes. 

2.  To  name  a  part  of  the  men 
bers  of  the  electoral  college  of  tl 
district,  in '  proportion  to  the  who 
number  of  the  electoral  college  ar 
the  population  of  the  canton. 

3.  To  name  a  part  of  the  men 
bers  of  the  electoral  college  of  tl 
department. 

,  4.  To  present  at  the  first  cony 
cation  the  number  of  citizens  need 
sary  for  the  first  consul  to  re-nar 
the*  half  of  the  municipal  councils, 
all  towns  having  above  5,000  :! 
habitants, 

TITLE  II. 

Of  the  Electoral  Colleges . 

SECTION  I. 

Organisation  of  the  Assemblies 
Electoral  Colleges  of  District  ( 
Department. 

XXXIII.  XXXIV.  XXXV.  a 
XXXVI.  Relate  to  the  appointin' 
of  presidents,  the  list  of  the  me 
bers,  and  the  opening  of  the  asseml 
They  are  similar  to  the  23d,  .2 4 
and  25  th  articles. 

XXXVII.  to  XLIV.  Relate  to  i 
appointment  of  scrutineers  aru‘ 
secretary,  and  to  the  scrutin 
They  are  little  more  than  a  repeti 
of  the  articles  respecting  the  si 
operations  in  the  assemblies 
canton.  '  *  •  W  ■ 

XLV.  The  minister  of  the  inte 
is  to  form  from  the  minister  of 
colleges,  the  lists  of  candidates 
the  councils  of  district  and  dep 
ment,  and  the  lists  of  candidates 
the  senate,  tribunate,  and  Iegisla  i 
body. 

SECTION  IL  ^  | 
General  Rules  for  the  Convocation 
Holding  of  the  Electoral  College 

XL VI.  The  convocation  and  I 
ing  of  the  assembly  of  the  elecl 
colleges  shall  follow  the  mode 
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ribed  for  the  assemblies  of  canton, 
ction  II,  articles  23,  24,'and  2(5.  * 

SECTION  III. 

des  for  the  Convocation  and  Holding 
of  the  Assemblies  of  the  Electoral 
Colleges  during  the  Year  II. 

XL VII.  XL VIII.  Letters  of con- 
cation  are  to  be  sent  in  the  same 
inner  as  to  the  assemblies  of  can- 
i.  The  colleges  of  the  depart- 
shts  forming  the  first  series  are  to 
convoked,  at  the  latest,  in  Fri- 
iire.  The  colleges  of  the  depart- 
?nts  forming  the  four  other  series 
; a.ll*o  be  convoked  before  the  year 
,  in  order  to  complete  the  list  of 
ididates  for  the  tribunate ;  the 
leges  of  the  departments  in  the 
ie  series  are  to  be  convoked  in 
year  1 1  to  complete  the  list  of 
ididates  for  the  senate. 

^klX.  The  colleges  of  district  to 
emble  in  the  year  1 1,  are — 

!»  To  choose  eight  citizens  to 
the  list  of  candidates,  from 
ich  the  first  consul  shall  name  the 
mbers  of  Uie  council  of  district, 
o  shall  be  renewed  the  first, 
k  To  name  two  candidates  to 
n  part  of  the  list  from  which  the 

ubers  of  the'  tribunate  are  to  be 

211. 

To  complete  the  number  of 
sens  necessary  to  form  the  list 
n  which  the  members  of  the 
ufetjon  to  the  legislative  body  for 

renewal  of  the  year  U  shall  be 
led. 

*.  The  colleges  of  department  of 
first  series  to  assemble  in  the 

•  1 1,  are — 

•  To  choose  the  number  of  citi- 
5  necessary  to  form  a  list  equal 
he  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of 
council  general  of  each  depart- 
b  from  which  the  first  consul 

dake  the  number  necessary  to 

w  the  third  of  the  council 
'rah 


2.  i  o  name  the  number  of  citi¬ 
zens  necessary  to  form  the  list' from 
which  shall  be  named  the  members 
of  the  deputation  to  the  legislative 
body  for  the  renewal  of  the  year  1 1 . 

LI.  The  electoral  colleges  of  de¬ 
partments  of  the  four  other  series 
are  to  be  charged  in  the  letters  of. 
convocation  to  present  two  candi¬ 
dates  to  form  the  list  from  which  the 

members  of  the  senate  are  to  be 
taken. 

SECTION  IV. 

Particular  Regulation  for  the  Design 
nation  of  the  Candidates  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Body.  ° 

L1I.  to  LXII.  These  articles 
relate  to  the  lists  tp  be  formed ;  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding  in  case  of 
the  number  on  the  lists  falling  short 
or  exceeding  the  treble  number  of 
tne  deputies  to  be  named  ;  and  in 
case  of  the  suffrages  of  the  electoral 
colleges  falling  upon  the  same  in¬ 
dividuals. 

TITLE  III. 

Of  the  Formation  of  the  List  of  the 
I  ersons  paying  the  most  Taxes . 
SECTION  I. 

Of  the  List  of  the  highest  taxed 
in  the  Departments. 

LXIII.  Each  prefect  of  the  de-' 
partinent  shall  cause  to  be  drawn  up 
by  the  director  of  the  contributions, 
from  the  rolls  of  the  imposts  of  all 
kinds,  a  summary  of  the  rolls  of  the. 
highest  taxed,  and  he  shall  concen¬ 
trate  all  that  shall  be  paid  in  the 
department  by  the  same  person. 

1.  In  land  tax. 

2.  In  personal,  moveable,  and 
sumptuary  contribution. 

3.  In  patents,  by  fijyed  and  pro¬ 
portional  tax. 

LX IV.  Persons  who  shall  pay 
taxes  in  several  departments’- shall 
procure  a  summary  conformable  to 
the  annexed  plan,  numbered  2,  of 
the  sums  for  which  he  shall  be  set 
(T3)  down. 
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down  on  the  rolls  of  the  departments, 
out  of  that  in  which  he  lives.  I  his 
summary  shall  be  sent  to  the  prelect 
of  the  department  where  he  lives. 

LXV.  The  land  tax  paid  by  the 
farmer  or  tenant,  in  discharge  of  the 
proprietor,  in  virtue  of  an  agree¬ 
ment,  shall  be  reckoped  to  the 
latter: 

LX VI.  To  the  husband**  shall  be 
reckoned  the  contributions  of  all 
kinds  paid  by  his  wife,  though  the 
property  is  not  in  common. 

LXV II  To  the  father’s  shall  be 
reckoned  the  contributions  paid  upon 
the  property  of  his  children,  minors. 

LX VIII.  A  citizen  whose  father 
pays  a  sum  total  of  taxes  large 
enough  to  be  one  of  the  600  highest 
taxed  in  his  department,  may,  if  his 
father  consent,  be  registered  in  his 
room  as  one  of  the  highest  taxed  in 
the  list  of  persons  eligible. 

JLXiX.  The  same  permission  is 
grafted  to  a  widow  for  one  ol  her 
sons  who  is  of  age. 

LXX  The  prefect  shall  send  to 
the  minister  ot  finance  the  papers 
pnd  documents  transmitted  to  him, 
apd  the  list  drawn  up  by  the  director 
of  the  taxes  before  the  10th  of  Ven- 
demiaire  next  (Oct.  2). 

LXXI.  The  minister  of  finance 
shall  compare  the  lists  of  all  the 
departments,  add  to  it  according  to 
the  petitions,  supported  by  proofs, 
which  he  shall  have  received  direct^ 
ly,  and  shall  definitively  chaw  up  the 
list  of  the  600  paying  the  most  taxes 
in  each  department.  This  list  shall 
not  contain  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 
by  each  ;  but  the  minister  shall  keep 
the  minute  on.  which  that  amount 
shall  be  set  down! 

LXX II,  and  L^XIII.  The  lists 
shall  be  printed  and '  sent  to  each 
prefect. 

LXXIV.  In  order  that  the  mini^ 
ster  may  examine  and  compare  with 
more  exactness  the  rights  of  the 
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parties,  he  shall  inscribe  on  the  dir 
formation,  only  55Q  names,  leavii 
the  other  60  to  be  added  in  tl 
course  of  the  year  11. 

LXXV.  and  LXXVI.  The  lis 
are  to  be  made  out  anew  every  fr 
years.  Appeals  against  the  form 
lion  of  a  list  decreed  by  the  minist 
are  to  Te  decided  in  a  council 
state.  In  no  case  can  they  stop  tl 
execution  of  the  lists,  which  sh; 
take  place  provisionally. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  List  of  the  Persons  paying  t 

most  l  a  ves  of  the  Municipalises. 
LXXVII.  A  list  of  one  hun.dr< 
paying  the  most  is  to  be  drawn  i 
in  each  town  containing  6000  souls 
LXXVII  I .  To  form  the  quota 
each,  the  prefect  shall  connect, 

1 .  The  quotas  of  land-tax  of  tho 
•who  shall  pay  several  in  the  d 
partment. 

Q.  The  personal,  moveable,  ai 
sumptuary  quotas. 

3.  The  amount  of  patents,  th 
is,  the  fixed  quota  and  the  propc 
lional  quota. 

4.  Quotas  of  Inpd-tax  on  prope 
ties  and  patents  for  establishing 
commerce  situated  out  of  the  d 
partment, 

LXXIX.  and  LXXX.  The  1: 
shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  prefect  ai 
sent  to  the  president  of  the  cantor 
assembly,  and  each  of  the  perso 
inscribed  on  the  list, 

TITLE  IV. 

Of  thy  Renewal  of  Public  Fur* 
tionaries . 

SECTION  I. 

Of  Municipal  Councils. 

LXXXI.  The  municipal  counc 
shall  be  renewed  half  in  the  year 
in  towns  containing  more. than  50( 
souls,  and  the  other  half  in  the  ye 
20,  and  thus  every  ten  years. 

LXXXII.  Consequently  from  tl 
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ime  to  the  1st  Vendcmiaire  (Sept. 
>3),  the  prefects  shall  draw  by  lot, 
h  presence  of  the  council  of  prefec- 
are,  for  each  of  the  cities  marked 
cith  an  asterisk:  in  the  table  No.  I. 
be  names  of  the  citizens  who  are 
)  go  out  of  the  municipal  council, 

All  the  municipal  councils  'of 
wns  of  more  than  5000  souls,  being 
niformly  30,  those  going  out  shall 
eto  the  number  of  15. 

LXXXIil.  The  members  may  be 
j-elected. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Councils  of  District * 

LXXXIV.  The  councils  of  com* 
funal  districts  in  tlie  first  series  of 
apartments  shall  be  renewed  this 
?ar  a  third.  The  number  of  mem- 
ms  of  councils  of  district  being  uni- 
rml  v  1 1 ,  four  shali  go  out  this  year, 
id  three  afterwards  every  five 
?ars. 

LXXXV.  The  members  going  Put 
e  rje-el'igible. 

SECTION  III. 

f  the  General  Cgmcil  of  Depart - 

Ttients . 

LXXXVI,  The  councils  in  the 
st  series  . of  departments  shall  be 
newed,  for  the  first  time,  one  third 
the  year  1 1 .  Where  the  councils 
ntain  24,  eight  shall  go  out  each 
ne — where  they  contain  20,  six 
all  go  out  this  year,  and  seven 
.erwards  every  five  years — where 
sy  contain  16,  six  shall  go  out  this 
ar,  and  five  afterwards  every  five 
ar.s. 

LXXXVI I.  The  councils  of  the 
partments  in  the  other  series  shall 

renewed  when  the  electoral 
lieges  shall  assemble,  to  name 
ndi dates  for  the  legislative  body. 
LXXXVUI  The  members  going 
t  are  re-eligible. 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Judges  of  the  Peace. 
LXXXIX.  In  the  fifth  of  the  de~ 
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partmpnts,  the  judges  shall  be  re¬ 
newed  in  the  year  11,  and  every 
fifth,  from  year  to  year. 

TITLE  V. 

Particular  Regulations  for  the  City 
of  Paris. 

XC.  There  shall  be  twelve  as¬ 
semblies  of  canton  in  Paris. 

XCI.  lihe  minister  of  the  interior 
shall  adopt  measures  for  the  assem¬ 
blies  of  each  canton  taking  place 
successively,  so  that  two  cantons  be 
never  convoked  at  the  same  time, 

XCIX.  Divides  the  city  into  four 
districts,  each  ofwhich  is  to  have  an 
electoral  college. 

XCI!  I  Each  canton  is  to  appoint 
(like  the  other  cantons  of  the  re¬ 
public)  a  number  of  members  of  the 
electoral  colleges  of  district  and 
department,  proportioned  to  its  po¬ 
pulation,  according  to  the  general 
table. 

XCIV,  The  electoral  colleges  of 
district  .of  the  city  of  Paris  shall 
present  (like  those  of  other  depart¬ 
ments),  candidates  for  the  tribunate 
and  legislative  body.  The  general 
rules  shall  be  applicable  to  them. 

XCV.  The  electoral  college  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine  shall  meet 
at  St.  Denis. 

The  First  Consul, 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 

By  the  First  Consul, 

The  Secretary  oi  State, 

(Signed)  H.  B.  Maret, 


FIRST  SENAtUS  CONSUI/fUM, 

The  senate  decrees : 

Article  I.  The  consuls  convoke 
the  senate,  and  indicate  the  days  and 
hours  ol  the  sittings. 

II.  The  orators  qf  the  government 
charged  with  presenting  ami  dis*- 
cussing  projects  of  senatus  consulta, 
address  themselves  to  the  senate. 

(i  4)  The 
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The  senators  address  the  consul. 

III.  The  deliberations  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  shall  always  be  taken,  and  the 
appointments  of  secretaries  and 
commissaries  always  made  l#'  scru¬ 
tiny,  to  an  absolute  majority,  and 
when  the  deliberation  '  shall  take 
place  upon  a  plan  of  organic  senatus 
consultum,  to  two-thirds  of  the  votes, 
as  it  is  prescribed  by  the  56th  article 
of  the  organic  senatus  consultum  of 
the  constitution. 

IV.  When  the  first  consul  does 
not  preside,  he  declares  which  of 
the  two  other  consuls  shall  preside  - 
in  his  room.  This  declaration  is 
read  in  the  senate,  ♦  the  opening  of 
the  sitting. 

V.  The  first  consul  may  appoint 
a  senator  to  preside  at  the  sitting, 
upon  the  election  of  members  of  the 
senate,  of  the  tribunate,  pf  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  appeal,  commissioners  of 
accounts,  and  deputies  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  body.  The  senator,  so  ap¬ 
pointed  takes  the  title  of  vice- 
president. 

(Signed)  Camb  ace  res,  &c. 

\  '  ♦  * 

S  ECON  U  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 

The  conservative  senate  decrees 
as  follows : 

Art.  I.  The  senate  shall  regulate 
in  the  course  of  Fructidor  (frotn 
middle  of  September  to  middle  of 
October),  by  lot,  the  order  in  which 
the  five  series  vyhich  comprise  the 
departments  of  the  republic,  shall 
be  called  to  present  deputies  to  the 
legislative  body. 

II.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
period  the  present  members  shall  be 
classed  to  the  number  fixed  by  the 
senatus  consultum  organic  or  the 
constitution  in  the  departments 
where  they  reside. 

HI.  Those  who  shall  exceed  such 
number  shall  be  turned  over  to  ano¬ 
ther  series. 
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IV.  The  members  of  the  legisl 
tive  body  nominated  in  the  year  1 
shall  complete  their  five  years. 

V.  Tffo  senate  shall  also  designa 
vyithin  the  same  time  the  20  mer 
bers  of  the  tribunate  who  shall  | 
out  in  the  year  1 1,  the  20  who  she 
go  out  in  the  year  12,  the  JO  wl 
shall  go  out  in  the  year  1 3,  and  tl 
25  who  shall  go  out  in  the  year  16 

(Signed)  Cambaceres,& 

THIRD  SENATUS  CONSULTUM 

Art.  I.  The  senatus  consultur 
which  shall  pronounce  the  dissoluti< 
of  the  legislative  body  or  tribunat 
shall  set  forth  the  proposition  of  g 
vernrnent,  the  report  of  a  speci 
committee  upon  the  subject,  and  th 
the  suffrages  have  been  taken  in 
secret  scrutiny.  It  shall  be  draw 
up  in  the  following  words ' “  T1 
senate  decrees  the  legislative  bod 
or  the  tribunate,  is  dissolved ;  or  tl 
legislative  body  and  the  tribuna 
are  dissolved.” 

II.  The  senatus  consultum  shs 
be  notified  to  the  president  of  tl 
dissolved  body,  if  still  sitting, 
the  dissolution  takes  place  in  vac 
tion,  the  insertion  in  the  bulletin 
the  laws  shall  be  substituted  f 
notification  to  the  president. 

(Sigped)  Cambaceres,&j 

fourth  senatus  consul TUI 

Art.  I.  The  twenty-four  princip 
cities  of  the  republic  whose  mayo 
are  to  be  present  at  the  swearing  i 
of  the  person  appointed  to  succee 
the  first  consul,  are  the  following:- 
Paris,  Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  .Marseille 
Rouen,  '  Nantes*  Brussels,  Ment: 
Antwerp,  Liege,  Lille,  loulous* 
Stra  burgh,  Orleans,-  Versatile 
Montpellier,  Rennes,  Caen,  Reim 
Nancy,  Amiens,  Geneva,  Dijoi 
and  Nice.  V  - 

(iSigne.d)  Ca^baceres,oT( 

‘  FIFE 
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FIFTH  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 

Art.  I.  The  Isle  of  Elbe  is  united 
o  die  territory  of  the  French  re- 
public. 

II.  It  shall  send  a  deputy  to  the 
legislative  body,  who  will  make  the 
number  of  that  body  301. 

(Signed)  Camhaceres,  &c. 

A  proclamation  in  the  name  of 
Bonaparte,  first  consul,  proclaiming 
.he  above  five  senatus  consulta,  laws 
)f  the  republic,  is  severally  annexed 
o  each  of  them. 

The  conservative  senate  having 
proceeded  to  regulate  by  lot,  the 
)rder  in  which  the  said  series  shall 
)e' called  to  present  deputies,  deter- 
mned  as  follows  : — I.  The  fifth 
^eries  2.  The  -third  ditto.— 3. 
Fhe  fourth  ditto. — 4.  The  second 
Into. — 5.  The  first  ditto. 

(Signed)  Camb  acer  es,  &c. 


DECREE  OF  29  GERMINAL, 
“'L  YEAR  10. 

.  The  consuls  of  the  republic,  on 
lie  report  of  the  counsellor  of  state., 
harged  with  ail  affairs  relating  to 
worship,  with  the  advice  of  the 
ouncii  of  state,  decree-* *— 

Art.  I.  The  brief  issued  at  Rome 
n  the  29th  of  November,  1801,  and 
duch  gives  to  the  cardinal  legate 
ie  power  of  instituting  new  bishops, 
^aji  be  published  without  appro- 
ation  of  the  clauses,-  formulae,  or 
Kpressions  it  contains,  and  which 
^  or  may  be  contrary  io  the  laws  of 

*e  republic,  the  liberties,  franchises, 
ad  maxims,  of  the  Gallican  church. 

Tjie  said  brief  shall,  be  tran- 
.  ed  in  Latin  and  French  into  the 
agisters  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
mention  shall  be  made  in  them  of  the 
■iginal  by  the  secretary  of  the  coun-. 
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oil :  it  shall  be  inserted  in  the  bulle¬ 
tin  of  laws.- 

Tbe  First  Consul, 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 

By  the  First  Consul. 

The  Secretary  of  State, 

(Signed)  H.  B.  Maret. 

.  Here  follow  three  other  decrees 
in,  the  precise  words  of  the  former, 
ordering  the  transcribing  in  Latin 
and  French  into  the  registers  of  the 
council  of  state  ; 

1st.  The  bull  issued  at  Rome,  on 
the  18th  of  the  calends  of  September, 

1801,  containing  the  ratification  of 
the  convention  entered  into  at  Paris 
on  the  26th  JVIessidor,  between  the 
french  government  and  his  holiness 
Pius  VII,  shall  be  published  without 
approbation  of  the  divers  briefs  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  said  buil,as  well  as  of 
the  clauses,  formulas,  or  expressions 
it  contains,  &c.  &c. 

2.  The  bull  issued  at  Rome  on  the 
3d  of  the  calends  of  December, 

1802,  containing  the  new  circum¬ 

scription  of  the  French  dioceses, 
shall  be  published  without  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  clauses,  formula?,  or  ex¬ 
pressions  whiph  it  may  contain.  See. 
&c.  ,  • 

3.  The  indultum  given  at  Paris, 
April  the  9th,  1802,  which  fixes  the 
number  of  holiday  s,  shall  be  publish¬ 
ed  without  approbation  of  the  clauses, 
formulae,  or  expressions  it  contains. 

INDULTUM  FOR  THE  REDUCTION 
OF  HOLIDAYS. 

After  a  short  preamble,  this  paper 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

Having  maturely  weighed  and 
examined  all  these  things,  it  appears 
that  jt  would  be  advantageous  to  the^ 
good  of  religion  and  of  Hie  state  to 
fix  a  certain  number  of  fetes,  as  few 
as  possible,  to  be  observed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  territory  of  the  re¬ 
public,- 
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public,  in  such  a  manner,  that  all 
those  who  are  governed  by  the 
same  laws  may  be  also  every  where 
subject  to  the  same  discipline  ;  that 
the  reduction  of  these  days  should 
come  to  the  relief  of  a  great  number 
of  persons  in  their  occupations  ;  and 
that  the  observance  ot  the  fetes  re¬ 
tained  may  become  easier. 

In  consequence,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  comply  with  the  desire  and 
demands  of  the  first  consul  of  the 
republic,  in  that  respect,  his  holiness 
has  enjoined  us,  in  our  quality  of 
his  legate  a  latere,  to  declare,  in 
virtue,  of  the  plenitude  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  power,  that  the  number  of  the 
days  of  fetes,  besides  Sundays,  shall 
reduced  , to  the  days  indicated  in 
the  table  plac  ed  at  the  bottom  of  this 
Jndultum,  in  such  a  manner,  that  in 
future  all  the  inhabitants  ot  the  same 
republic  shall  be  considered  as  ex¬ 
empted,  and  shall  really  be  entirely 
freed,  not  only  from  the  obligation 
to  hear  mass,  and  to  abstain  from 
servile  labours,  but  also  from  the 
obligation  of  fasting  on  the  evenings 
preceding  these  days.  He  desires, 
however,  that  no  innovation  may  be 
made  in  any  church  in  the  order  and 
form  of  the  service  and  ceremonies 
which  they  <■  were  accustomed  to 
observe  on  the  fete*  now  suppressed, 
and  on  the  evenings  preceding 
them  ;  but  that  every  thing  shall  be 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
except  on  the  fete  of  T.  vvelfth  Day, 
.Corpus  Christ!  Day*  those  of  St. 
Peter  and  Paul,  .  and  those  of  the 
saints  patrons  of  each  diocese  and 
each  parish,  which  shall  be  celebrat¬ 
ed  on  the  Sunday  nearest  to  each 
fete. 

In  honour  of  the  holy  apostles  and 
holy  martyrs,  his  holiness  ordains, 
that  in  the  recitation,  whether  public 
or  private,  of  the  eanonial  mass,  all 

those  who  are’  obliged  to  perform 

<  -•  . 
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divine  service  shall  be  bound  in  th 
solemnity  of  the  apostles  St  Pet< 
and  St.  Paul,  to  make  mention  of  a 
the  holy  apostles  ;  and  on  the  tel 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  t 
make  mention  of  all  the  holy  mai 
tyrs ;  the  same  mention  shall  b 
made  also  in  all  the  masses  Celebrai 
ed  on  that  day. 

His  holiness  orders  also,  that  th 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  a 
churches  erected  within  the  territor 
of  the  republic,  shall  he  celebrate 
in  all  the  churches  of  France  on  th 
Sunday  immediately  following  th 
octave  of  All  Saints. 

Though  it  might  be  proper  t 
•leave  existing  the  obligation  of  heai 
ing  mass  on  the  festivals  which  ar 
suppressed,  his  holiness,  in  orde 
that  he  may  give  new  testimonies  c 
bis  condescension  towards  the  Frenc 
nation,  is  contented  with  exhortin: 
those  chiefly  who  are  not  obliged  t 
live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  no 
to  neglect  to  assist  on  these  days  a 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

In  the  last  place,  his  holmes 
expects  from  the  religion  and  piet. 
of  the  French^  that  the  more  .th' 
number  of  the  fetes  and  fast  day 
are  diminished^  the  more  they  wil 
observe,  with  care,  zeal,  and  fe’r 
vour,'  the  small  number  of  thosi 
which  remain,  continually  calling  h 
remembrance  that  he  is  unwortly 
of  the  name  of  Christian  who  doe 
not  keep  as  he  ought  the  command 
ments  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  church 
for,  as  vve  are  taught  by  the  apostli 
St  John,  “  whoever  says  he  know 
God,  and  does  not  observe  his  coni 
mandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  trutl 
is  not  in  him. ?> 

The  fetes  which  shall  be  celebrate! 
in  France,  besides  Sundays,  are  — 

The  Nativity  of  our  Saviou 
Jesus  Christ.' 

Ascension  Day. 

Tki 
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The  Assumption  of  the  Most 
blessed  Virgin, 

The  Fete  of  All  Saints. ' 

Giyen  at  Paris,  in  the  house  of 
our  residence,  this  day,  April 
•  9,  1S02. 

(Signed)  J.  B.  Card.  Carrara, 

Legate. 

J.  A.  Sal  a.  Secretary  of  the 

Apostolic  Legation. 
Certified  agreeably  to  the  original,) 
The  Secretary  of  State, 

(Signed)  H.  B.  Ma  RET. 


definitive  Treat!/  of  Pk'tce  betiveen 
the  French  Republic  and  the  Sublime 
Ottojjian  Porte. 

The  first  consul  of  the  French ' 
^public,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
eople,  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman 
mperor,  being  desirous  to  restore 
ie  relations  ot  peace  and  amity 
rhich  have  ot  old  subsisted  be- 
veen  France  and  the  Sublime  Porte, 
ive,  tor  that  purpose,  appointed 
unisters  plenipotentiaries,  viz.  the 
rst  consul,  in  the  name  of  the 
tench  people,  citizen  C.M.  Talley- 
^nd,  minister  for  foreign  affairs 

I  the  French  republic;  and  the 
jblime  Ottoman  Porte,  Esseid  Mo- 
tmed  Said  Ghalib  Etfendi,  private 
•cretary  and  director  of  foreign 
fairs;  who,  after  exchanging  their 

II  powers,  have  agreed  to  the  fol- 
wing  articles: 

Art.  I.  i here  shall  hereafter  be 
sace  and  friendship  between  the 
rench-  republic,  and  .the  Sublime 
ttoman  Porte:  hostilities  shall,  for 
e  future,  and  for  ever,  cease  be- 
^een  the  two  states. 

II.,  The  treaties  or  capitulations 
Inch,  before  the  war,  defined  .the 
spective  relations  of  every  kind, 
isdng  between  the  two  powers, 

^  be  renewed  in  all  their  parti- 

lars*  ' 1  '  •  -  •  ' 
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In  consequence  of  this  renewal 
and  in  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  ca¬ 
pitulation,  according  to  which  the 
French  have  a  right  to  enjoy,  in 
the  states  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  all 
the  advantages  granted  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  the  Sublime  Porte  consents 
that  the  French  merchant-ships  bear¬ 
ing  the  French  flag,  shall  for  the 
future  possess  the  undisputed  right 
to  navigate  and  pass  freely  in  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Sublime  Porte  like¬ 
wise  consents,  that  the  said  French 
merchant-ships,  on  their  passage  into 
and  out  of  this  sea,  shall,  with  respect 
to  every  thing  that  can  favour  the 
free  navigation  of  it,  be  placed  pre¬ 
cisely  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  merchant-ships  of  those  nations 
which  now  navigate  it. 

The  Sublime  Porte  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  French  republic 
will,  with  common  consent,  take 
vigorous  measures  to  cleanse  the 
seas  which  the  ships  of  both  states 
navigate,,  from  all  kinds  of  pirates. 

The  Sublime  Porte  promises  to 
protect  the  French  trading  ships  in 
the  Black  Sea  against  all  kinds  of 
pirates. 

It  is  hereby  understood,  that  the 
advantages  secured  by  the  present- 
article  to  the  French  in  the  Ottoman 
empire,  shall,  in  like  manner,  extend 
to  the  subjects  and  flag  of  the  Sub-, 
lime  Porte  in  the  seas  and  territory 
of  the  French  republic. 

III.  The  French  republic  shall, 
in  the  Ottoman  countries  which  lie 
on,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  the  Black 
Sea,  both  with  respect  to  their  trade 
and  the  agents  and  commissaries 
which  that  trade  may  render  it  ne- 
cessary  to  appoint  in  such  places, 
enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
which  France,  before  the  war, 
enjoyed  by  virtue  of  the  old  capitu¬ 
lations,  .  in  .any  other,  parts  of  the 
states  or  the  Sublime  Porte. 

W-  The  Sujblime  Porte  assents  to 

all 
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all  that  was  stipulated  with  respect 
to  it  in  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Amiens  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  4th  of  Germinal  of  the 
year  ten  (25th  of  March,  1801), 
or  the  22d  of  Zillides,  of  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  1216.  All  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  this  treaty,  which  have  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  are  by  the 
present  treaty  formally  renewed. 

V.  The  French  republic  and  the 
Sublime  Porte,  mutually  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  their  possessions. 

VI.  The  restorations  and  indem¬ 
nifications  which  are  due  to  the 
agents  of  the  two  powers,  or  to 
their  citizens  and  subjects,  whose 
effects  have  been  confiscated  or  se¬ 
questrated  during  the  war,  shall  be 
related  in  an  equitable  manner,  by 
a  particular  agreement  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  /o  govern¬ 
ments  at  Constantinople. 

VII.  Until  by  common  consent 
new  regulations  s'!J  'l  be  agreed  on, 
with  respect  to  tbe  tolls  or  customs 
on  which  disputes  may  have  arisen, 
these  shall  in  both  countries  continue 
to  be  regulated  by  the  old  capitula¬ 
tions. 

VIII.  Should  any  prisoners  be  found 
in  the  two  countries,  who  are  de¬ 
tained  in  consequence  of  the  war, 
they  shall  immediately  be  set  at 
liberty,  without  ramsom. 

IX.  As  the  French  republic  and 
the  Sublime  Porte,  by  the  present 
treaty,  wish  to  place  their  states  re¬ 
ciprocally  in  the  situation  of  the 
most  favoured  powers,  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  understood  that  each  state 
grants  to  the  other  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  have  been  or  shall  be 
granted  to  any  other  powers,  in  the 
^sarne  manner  as  if  they  were  ex¬ 
pressly  stipulated  in  the  present 
treaty. 

*  X.  The  ratifications  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  treaty  shall  be  exchanged  with? 
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in  eighty  days  or  sooner,  if  possible, 
at  Paris. 

Done  at.  Paris,  the  6th  of  Messi- 
dor,  of  the  year  ten  (June  25, 
1 802),  or  the  24th  of  Safernair, 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  1217. 
(Signed)  Ch.Mau.Ta lleyr and, 
Esseid  Mohamed  Said 
Ghalib  Effendi. 


The  following  circular  letter  has 
been  sent  by  the  minister  of  po¬ 
lice  to  the  prefects  of  the  depart* 
ments  respecting  public  worship; 

The  government  has  just  de¬ 
stroyed  in  their  immediate  and  pri* 
mary  cause,  those  religious  troubles 
which  agitated  the  republic,  and  the 
evils  which  were  connected  with 
them. 

The  troubles,  however,  and  those 
evils  inseparably  attached  to  them, 
would  soon  appear  again,  if  the  law 
respecting  public  worship  could  be 
misunderstood,  or  badly  executed. 

It  is  your  duty  to  inform  me  of 
the  minutest  circumstances  which 
may  tend  to  have  that  law  evaded 
or  violated. 

I  recommend  it  to  you  to  take 
the  greatest  care  that  no  declaration 
shall  be  required  from  the  priests 
which  may  be  contrary  to  theliberty 
of  the  Gallican  church,  or  to  that 
oath  which  binds  the  citizen  to  the 
state. 

It  is  your  duty  equally  to  take 
care  that  none  of  the  parties  which 
have  divided  the  church  should  re¬ 
quire  any  sort  of  retractation  from 
that  oath. 

I  have  already  informed  you  of 
the  intentions  of  government  in  this 
respect ;  agreeably  thereto,  no  oath 
or  formula  can  be  demanded  from 
the  priests,  except  a  declaration  of 
adherence  to  the  concordat,  and  that 
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they  are  in  the  communion  of  the 
bishops  named  by  the  first  consul. 

If  both  parties  considered  them¬ 
selves  authorised  to_de,mand  recipro¬ 
cal  retractations,  where  would  be  the 
fruits  of  a  religious  reconciliation, 
which  ought  to  extinguish  all  ani¬ 
mosities  ai^d  past  recollections. 

The  organisation  of  religious 
worship  is  to  the  church  what  the 
18th  of  Brumaire  was  to  the  state  ; 
it  is  not  the  triumph  of  any  party, 
but  the  union  of  all  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  republic  and  of  the  church. 

What  the  government  has-so  hap¬ 
pily  brought  together  since  the  18  th 
Brumaire,  religion  must  finally  com¬ 
plete,  and  blend :  those  things  which 
the  mere  weariness  of  michief  has 
caused  to  be  forgotten,  must  now 
be  effaced  for  ever,  by  the  strong 
feeling  of  what  is  right. 

If  those  divisions,  which  no 
longer  exist  in  the  state,  can  be 
kept  up  in  the  church,  they  can 
only  be  excited  by  the  writings  and 
correspondence  of  some’  bishops, 
who  have  not  given  in  their  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  who,  because  they  can¬ 
not  re-kin  die  the  flames  of  civil 
War  in  Trance,  groan  like  victims  at 
ra  sacrifice. 

I  havfe  in  my  hands  many  of  these 
letters  and  correspondences;  they 
would  appear  to  be  dictated  by  the 
frenzy  of  fanaticism,  if  it  were  not 
known  that  the  authors  are  destitute 
of  religious  principles  and  virtues. 

.  It  is  of  importance  that  you 
should  not  permit  any  priest  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  functions  in  a  private 
house,  without  the  particular  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  government;  and  only 
those  shall  be  permitted  to  officiate 
in  the  churches,  who  have  received 
permission  from  their  bishop. 

In  fine,  citizen  prefect,  you  must 
never  lose  sight  of*  this,  that  it  is 
theentirelibertv  of  conscience  which 
you  protect  in  contributing  to  the 


execution  of  the  organic  Jaws  of  the 
concordat. 

The  majority  of  the  nation  has 
not  a  right  to  impose  its  form  of 
worship  on  the  minority  ;  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  conscience  is  not  within  the 
controul  of  any  human,  power. 

(Signed)  Fouche. 


The  following  letter  has  been 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Nancy  : 

Nancy,  June  15. 

Nicholas,  Demissionary  Bishop  qf 
Nancy,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Po¬ 
lice  qf  that  City. 

I  have  just  received,  citizens, 
the  dispatch  which  you  have  had  the 
goodness  to  send  me,  and  I  hasten 
to 'return  you  my  thanks ;  the  high 
price  I  atfy.h  to  your  esteem,  and 
that  of  my  tcllow  citizen*,  imposes 
it  on  me  as  a  ity  to  contradict  the 
reports  which  c  ‘umny  is  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  spread,  Tnd  which  malevo¬ 
lence  is  always  anxious  to  encou¬ 
rage.  I  have  given  to  the  country 
all  the  pledges  of  fidelity,  which 
she  has  required  from  the  ministers 
of  public  worship,  and  I  should  blush 
to  lay  open  to  the  reproach  of  hav¬ 
ing  failed  in  my  engagements ;  a  re¬ 
tractation  can  only  be  the  effect  ol 
ignorance  or  perjury,  and  I  flattej 
myself,  that  my  conduct  has  Lei 
a  more  favourable  impression  on  the 
public  opinion.  I  declare  then,  toi 
the  ease  of  my  conscience,  and  tc 
silence  imposture,  that  till  my  Iasi 
breath  I  shall  be  faithful  to  my  pro¬ 
mises  and  to  my  oaths. 


PROCLAM  ATI  ON. 

The  Consuls  of  the  Republic  to  th\ 
French  People. 

People  of  France, 

Thel4th  July  commenced  in  2785 
the  new  destinies  of  France.  Afte 

thir 
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thirteen  years  of  labour,  the  14th 
July  returns  more  dear  to  you,  more 
august  to  posterity.  You  have  con¬ 
quered  all  obstacles,  and  your  desti¬ 
nies  are  accomplished.  Within,  not 
a  head  that  does  not  bow  to  the 
empire  of  equality ;  without,  not  an 
enemy  to  menace  your  safety  and 
your  independence;  not  a  French 
colony  that  is  not  subjected  to  the 
laws,  without  which  no  colony  can 
-  exist.  From  the  bosom  of  your  ports, 
commerce  summonses  your  industry, 
and  offers  you  the  riches  of  the 
world  ;  in  the  interior,  the  genius 
of  the  republic  fertilises  all  tl|g  Seeds 
of  prosperity < 

People  of  France,  that  this  epoch 
may  be  for  us  and  for  our  children, 
the  epoch  of  a  permanent  good; 
that  peace  may  be  embellished  by 
the  union  of  virtue,  of  knowledge, 
and  of  the  arts;  that  institutions 
adapted  to  our  character  may  sur¬ 
round  our  laws  with  an  impenetrable 
rampart;  that  our  youth  eager  for  in¬ 
struction  may  gotoour  Lyceato  learn 
their  duties  and  their  rights ;  that 
the  history  of  our  miseries  may  gua¬ 
rantee  them  from  past  errors,  and 
that  they  may  preserve,  in  the  midst 
of  wisdom  and  concord,  this  edifice 
of  grandeur  which  has  been  erected 
by  the  courage  of  the  citizens. 

Such  are  the  wish  and  the  hope 
of  the  French  government;  second 
their  efforts,  and  the  happinness 
of  France  will  be  immortal  ?,s  her 
glory. 

The  First  Consul, 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 


Bonaparte,  First  Consul  of  the  French 
Republic ,  to  the  Most  High  and 
Most  Magnificent  the  Dey  of  Al¬ 
giers,  whom  God  Preserve  in  pro¬ 
sperity  and  Glory. 

”  I  write  this  letter  directly  to  you, 
because  I  know  there  are  among 
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your  ministers  some  who  deceivi 
you,  and  who  induce  you  to  con 
duct  yourself  in  a  manner  whief 
may  bring  on  you  great  misfortunes 
Th  i s  lette r  w  i  11  be  g i  ven  into  your  o  wi 
hand  by"  an  adjutant  of  my  palace, 
The  object  of  it  is-  ^to  demand  s 
prompt  reparation,  such  as  1  have  a 
right  to  expect,  -from  the  sentiments 
which  you  have  always  shewn  fot 
me.  A  French  officer  has  been 
beaten  in  the  road  of  Tunis,  by  one 
of  your  captains,  rais.  The  agent 
of  the  republic  has  demanded  satis¬ 
faction,  and  has  been  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  it.  Two  armed  brigs  haVe  been' 
taken  by  your  corsairs,  who  carried 
them  into  Algiers,  and  retarded  them 
in  their  voyage.  A  Neapolitan  ves¬ 
sel  has  been  taken  by  your  corsairs; 
in  the  road  of  Flieres,  and  by"  this 
they  have  violated  the  Fjench  terri¬ 
tory.  Finally,  I  still  want  150  men 
of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  that  was 
wrecked  on  your  coast  last  winter, 
who  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bar-* 
barians.  I  demand  of  you  redress 
for  all  these  grievances;  and  having 
no  doubt  of  your  taking  all  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  I  would  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  send  a  vessel  to  bring 
home  the  150  men  that  I  want.  I 
pray  you  also  to  look  with  distrust 
on  those  of  your  ministers  who  are 
enemies  to  France;  you  cannot  have 
greater  enemies,  and  if  1  desire  to 
live  in  peace  with  you,  it  is  nO  less 
necessary  for  vou  to  preserve  this 
good  understanding  whiehr  has  been 
•re-established,  and  which  alone  can 
maintain  you  in  the  rank  and-  pro¬ 
sperity  in  which  you  are,  for  God  has 
decred  that  all  those  who  ire  un¬ 
just  towards  me  should  be  punished. 
If  you  wish  to  live  in  good  friendship 
with  me,  you  must  not  treat  me  as 
a  feeble  power,  you  must  Cause  the 
French  flag  to  be  respected  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Italian  republic, 
which  has  appointed  n>o  its  chief, and 

you 
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?ou  must  give  me  redress  for  ail 
he  outrages  which  have  been  done 
o  me.  This  letter  having  no  other 
)bject,  I  pray  you  to  read  it  with 
ittention,  and  to  inform,  by  return 
>f  the  officer  whom  I  send  to  you, 
vhat  you  may  think  proper  to  do.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  in- 
ernai  sentiments  of  the  dey,  he 
hewed  only  the  most  lively  desire 
o  Jive  in  good  understanding  with 
he  French  republic.  “  I  wish,”  said 
ie/fto  be  always  the  friend  of  Bona- 
'arte.”  He  promised,  and  actually 
;ave,  all  the  satisfaction  required, 
n  order  to  shew  a  particular  respect 
the  first  consul  in  the  person  of 
is  envoy,  he  wished  even  to  devi- 
te  from  the  usual  forms,  and,  con- 
rary  to  the  immemorial  custom  of' 
ie  regents,  he  received  in  the  most 
lagnificent  kiosck  in  his  gardens  the 
fficer  of  the  palace,  the  charge  des 
ffaires  of  the  republic,  rear-admiral 
^essiesques,  and  his  numerous  staff. 

L  vvas  there  that  he  gave  to  gene- 
d  Hullen  the  answer  which  he  had 
repared  for  the  first  consul,  and  of 
ffiich  the  tenor  is  as  follows : 

In  the  name  God  alone,  of  the 
»an  of  God,  master  of  us,  iilustri- 
as  and  magnificent  lord  Mustapha 
acha,  dey  of  Algiers,  whom  God 
reserve. in  glory. 

To  our  friend  Bonaparte,  first 
>nsul  of  the  French  republic,  pre¬ 
dent  of  the  Italian  republic. 

“  f  salute  you,  the  peace  of  God 
-  with  you.  »■ 

“  Hereinafter,  my  friend,  I  notify 
1  you,  that  I  have  received  your 
tfcr,  dated  the  2.9th  Messidor 
8th  July)  ;  I  have  read  it ,it  was 
esentetf  to  me  by  the  general  of 
>ur  palace  and  your  vekil,  Dubois 
hainville.  I  answer  you  article  by 
dele.  7  J 

I.  You  complain  of  the  rals  Ali 
I  hough,  he  is  one.  of  my 


jol  daches,  I  arrested  him  in  order  to 
put  him  to  death.  At  the  moment 
°f  execution,  your  vekil  demanded 
his  pardon  in  your  name,  and  for 
your  sake  I  have  set  him  free. 

II.  You  demand  of  me  the  Nea¬ 

politan  polacre  taken, you  say,  under 
the  cannon  of  France.  The  details 
that  have  been  laid  before  vou  on 
this,  head,  are  not  exact;  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  desire,  I  have  set  at 
liberty  eighteen  Christians,' forming 
her  crew,  and  I  have  given  them  up 
to  your  vekil.  1 

III.  You  demand  a  Neapolitan 
•vessel,  which  is  said  to  have  sailed 
from  Corfu  with  French  property. 
No  French  papers  were  found*  but 
according  to  your  desire,  I  haver 
given  liberty  to  the  crew,  and  I 
have  given  them  up  to  your  vekil. 

IV .  You  require  of  me  the  punish¬ 

ment  of  the  rais  who  brought  in 
here  two  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Fiench  republic.  According  to  your 
desire,  I  have  deprivd  him  of  his 
command  ;  but  I  mint  inform  3  011, 
that  my  rais  do  not T now  how  to 
read  F,uropean  chaacters,  thev 
know  nothing  but  tie  accustomed 
passport;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
proper  that  the  ships  d  war  of  the 
republic  should  .make  some  signal, 
in  order  to  be  knowi  by  my^cor- 
sairs.  J 

V.  You  demand  150  men,  who, 
you  say,  are  in  my  don  in  ions  :  God 
has  willed  that  these  men  should  be 
lost,  and  I  am  sorry  ur  it. 

.VI-  lou  say  there  are  men  who 
give  me  advice,  tendng  to  produce 
a  misunderstanding  vith  you.  Our 
friendship  is  ancient  md  solid  ;  and 
all  who  strive  to  make  us  quarrel 
shall  fail. 

VII.  You  require  ne  to  enter  into 
terms  of  amity  with  the  Italian  re¬ 
public.  _  At  your  ©quest  I  shall 
respect  its  flag  equaly  as  your  own. 


To 
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To  the  same  request  from  any  other 
person,  I  would  not,  for  a  million  of 
piastres,  have  agreed. 

VIII.  You  have  refused  the 
200,000  piastres  which  I  asked  in 
compensation  for  the  losses  I  had 
sustained  on  your  account ;  vVhether 
you  give  or  withhold  them,  we  shall 
equally  remain  in  friendship. 

IX.  I  have  settled  with  your 
agent,  my  friend  Dubois-Thainville, 
every  thing  respecting  Calle,  and 
ypur  people  are  at  liberty  to  come 
to  the  coral  fishery  as  soon  as  they 
please.  Your  African  company  shall 
enjoy  its  old  privileges.  I  have  di¬ 
rected,  the  bey  of  Constantine  to 
grant  it,  in  all  cases,  his  protection. 

X.  I  have  satisfied  you  to  your 
own  wishes :  I  expect  from  you  the 
like  satisfaction. 

XI.  I  therefore  request  you  to 
jgive  particular  orders  that  no  nations 
which  are  at  enmity  with  me,  may 
sail  under  your  flag,  or  under  that 
of  the  Italiai  republic  ;  and  this  to 
prevent  all  iiture  disputes  between 
us,  that  our  mutual  friendship  may 
be  permanerfc. 

XII.  I  hare  given  orders  to  all 
my  commarders  at  sea  to  respect 
the  French  flag.  The  first  that 
brings  a  Frqieh  prize  into  any  of 
my  ports  shall  be  punished. 


Message, of  the  2 9th  July,  Year  10 
The  Consuls  of  the  Republic  to  tl 


Conservative  Senate . 


Should  anyfuture  difference  arise, 
•  write  to  me  drectly  ;  and  it  shall  be 
settled  to  you!  wishes. 

May  God  preserve  you  in  health 
and  glory ! 

Algiers,  tb<  1 3th  day  of  the  lunar 
month  Ribiad  Ewel,  the  year 
of  the  ijegira,  1217.” 

I  cannot  c[>nclude_  this  ^report  or 
the  first  consit  without  adding,  that 
adjutant  comnandant  Hullen,  and 
rear-admiral  lessiesques,  have  exe¬ 
cuted  their  con  mission  with  dignity, 
firmness,  arid  iioderation. 

Ch.  Mlu!  Talleyrand. 


On  the  16th  of  Floreal  last,  th 
tribunate  emitted  a  wish  that  ther 
should  be  given  to  the  chief  eonsu 
a  signal  proof  of  the  national  grati 
tude.  This  wish  was  applaude 
-by  the  legislative ’body,  and  repeate 
by  a  spontaneous  impulse  of  th 
citizens.  The  senate  carried  ihei 
ideas  further;  and  in  the  accoir 
plishment  of  that  desire,  wished  t 
find  a  surer  means  of  giving  to  th 
government'  that  stability  whic 
alone  “  multiplies  resources,  im 
presses  confidence  abroad,  estab 
Jishes  credit  at  home,  encourage 
allies,  discourages  enemies,  remove 
the  scourge  of  war,  permits  the  en 
joyment  of  the  fruits  u!  peace,  an 
leaves  to  wisdom  the  lime  to  exe 
cute  all  that  it  can  conceive  for  th 
happiness  of  a  free  people.” 

The  first  consul  thought  that  th 
circumstances  of  his  first  nominatio; 
imposed  a  law  upon  him  not  to  ac 
cept  that  re-election  until  the  Frenc 
people  should  have  given,  by  thei 
assent,  a  proof  of  their  attachmenf 
,and  of  their  permanent  confideno 
in  the  magistrate,  who  had  been  th 
object  of  their  first  choice.  In  thi 
situation,  we  thought  it  our  duty  t 

execute  in  its  full  extent  the  idea  <3 

* 

the  senate.  . 

The  French  people  have  repliei 
to  it — from  almost  all  the  deparl 
/meats,  the  government  have  re 
ceived  the  acts  that  contain  the  ex 
pression  of  their  will.  It  belongs  t 
the  senate,  we  think,  under  thes 
new  circumstances,  to  ascertain  an 
proclaim  the  will  of  the  people.  W 
have  ordered  the  minister  of  the  in 
terior  to  place  at  their  disposal  th 
,  registers  in  which  the  national  wi 
is  declared. 

We  invite  the  senate  to  adopt  i 

it 
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its.  wisdom  the  measures  it  shall 
ieem  to  be  the  most' proper  to  ascer- 
ain  the  result  of  them. 

The  Second  Consul, 

(Signed)  Cambaceres. 
By  the  Second  Consul, 
fhe  Secretary  of  State, 

H. B.  Mar et. 


Milan,  June  30. 

lit  Legislative  Body  to  Citizen  Bona¬ 
parte,  First  Consul  of  the  French 
Republic ,  and  President  of  the 
Italian  Republic, 

Citizen  President, 

The  legislative  body  assembled 
n  the  24th  of  June.  This  solemn 
vent  is  one  benefit  more  added  to 
■1  those  which  you  have  heaped 
pon  the  Italian  people,  and  a  fresh 
tie  which  you  have  acquired  to 
leir  gratitude.  Doubtless,  it  is 
lorious  to  found  a  republic  by  the 
'tee  of  rfrms  ;  but  it  is  not  less  so 
>  preserve  it  by  useful  laws  and  in- 
itutions.  Such  is  your  design — 
tch  is  the  wish  of  the  people — and 
is  also  a  sacred  duty  incumbent 
x>n  us. 

Organs  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
^ople,  we  express  to  you,  citizen 
esident,  the  public  gratitude  for 
e  happiness  you  have  procured 
<y  and  that  whic.h  you  still  further 
omise  us.  This  happiness,  which 
your  production,  will  form  one  of 
e  grandest  monuments  of  your 
or y  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

Va  c  c  a  k  r.  President. 
Ran  gone.  Secretary. 

- - - - • _ _ 

k  Fbrst  Consul  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  President  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  to  the  Legislative  Body 
of  the  Italian  Republic. 

r.  have  seen,  with  a  lively  satis- 
tion,  the  union  of  the  legislative 

ty*  Ton  must,  in  the  first  session, 
1302. " 
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form  the  basis  of  the  administration* 
The  first  budget  which  has  been 
prepared  in  Italy  will  be  presented 
to  you.  The  receipts,  the  expenees, 
and  the  public  debt,  equally  require 
a  stable  and  uniform  system. 

An  object  which  you  will  prove 
to  be  not  less  important,  is  the  law 
which  will  be  presented  to  you  re¬ 
specting  the  military  conscription  ; 
a  national  army  can  alone  assure  to 
the  republic  internal  tranquillity  and 
external  respect.  A  neighbouring 
state,  which  possesses  neither  the 
population  nor  the  wealth  of  the  re¬ 
public,  has  already  formed  an  army  • 
which  has  often  acquired  glory,  and 
placed  it,  during  a  long  period,  in 
the  rank  of  considerable  pdwersi 

The  legislative  body  will  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  republic  ought  to  be  the 
first  power  of  Italy. 

The  legislative  body  cannot  better 
testify  the  truth  of  the  sentiment 
which  it  expresses,  than  in  devoting 
all  its  efforts  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  state,  and  the  principles  which 
must  assure  its  glory  and  its  gran¬ 
deur. 


Bonaparte ,  First  Consul  of  the  French 
Republic ,  President  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  to  the  Senate  of  the 
Ligurian  Republic. 

Paris,  July  31. 

Citizen  Senators  of  the  Ligurian 
Republic, 

The  interest  with  which  your  na¬ 
tion  inspires  the  French  people,  and 
the  pai  licular  confidence  which  it 
has  not  ceased  to  testify  to  me,  have 
made  it  my  duty  to  contribute  to 
every  thing  that  could  establish  your 
tranquillity,  ensure  your  independ¬ 
ence,  and  your  prosperity. 

Genoa  and  its  rivieras  have  been 
the  theatre  of  a  bloody  war.  It  is 
with  pleasure  I  remember,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  dreadful  vi¬ 
cissitudes,  you  have  been  faithful,  and 
(^)  have 
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have  always  made  your  cause  the 
causeof  the  great  people.  Ilou  have 
destroyed  the  oligarchy  thatnourished 
different  sentiments.  1  actions  ha\Te 
since  disturbed  your  repose,  compro¬ 
mised  your  credit,  and  endangered 
your  liberty.  Itistrue  even  that  great 
powers  will,  perhaps,  preserve  some 
resentment  at  your  conduct;  but  the 
French  people  will  always  consider 
your  cause  as  their  own.  A  constitu¬ 
tion  founded  upon  equality,  that  first 
of  blessings,  consolidates  your  exist¬ 
ence,  and  great  provinces  round  and 
increase  your  territories. 

Let,  then,  your  sufferings  be  for¬ 
gotten — remember  what  your  fa¬ 
thers  suffered  to  acquire  some  poor 
communes — proscribe  all  factions  ; 
maintain  and  nourish  respect  for 
your  constitution,  for  your  religion, 
and  bring  up  your  generation  in  the 
love  of  the  great  people.  Let  your 
wretched  gallics  be  replaced  by 
good  ships  of  war,  which  protect 
your  trade  in  the  Levant ;  that  coun¬ 
try  is  still  full  of  the  recollections  of 
your  ancestors. 

Citizen  senators  of  the  Ligurian 
republic, — Tell  your  fellow  citizens 
that,  in  naming  the  citizen  who  is 
first  to  fill  the  office  of  doge,  I  do  it 
only  in  compliance  with  their  wishes, 
and  that,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  the  greatest  mark  of 
interest  I  could  give  theiq. 

Tell  them  often,  that  every  thing 
that  shall  occur  to  make  them  happy, 
wil!  be  a  subject  of  joy  and  satisi ac¬ 
tion  to  me ;  and  that  their  misery  will 
tie  a  subject  of  sorrow  and  regret. 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 


Declaration  of  the  French  Republic,  ^ 
respecting  the  1 ndemnif option  of 
the  Hereditary  Princes  of  the  Ger¬ 
man-  Empire,  according  to  the 
Treaty  of  Luneville. 

The  firs!,  consul  of  the  French  re¬ 
public,  animated  with  die  desire  of 


contributing  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  the 
German  empire,  has  thought  that 
no  means  were  more  calculated  to 
obtain  that  effect  of  his  solicitude, 
than  those  of  fixing  by  a  plan  of 
indemnity,  adapted,  as  far  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  permit,  to  the  re¬ 
spective  interests,  an  arrangement 
proper  to  produce  this  salutary  ef¬ 
fect;  and  a  concurrence  of  view 
having  been  established  upon  this 
subject  between  the  first  consul  ol 
the  republic  and  his  Imperial  majes¬ 
ty  of  all  the  Russias,  he  has  authoris¬ 
ed  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  tc 
concert  with  the  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  his  Imperial  majesty  oi 
Russia,  the  means  best  calculated  to 
apply  die  principles  adopted  foi 
these  indemnities,  to  the  different 
demands  of  the  parties  interested, 
The  result  of  this  work  having  ob¬ 
tained  his  approbation,  he  has  or¬ 
dered  the  undersigned  to  makeil 
known  to  the  diet  ot  the  empire 
by  the  present  declaration  ;  a  mea 
sure  to  which  the  first  consul  o 
the  republic,  as  well  as  his  Impe 
rial  majesty,  have  been  impeller 
by  the  following  considerations: 

The  7th  article  of  the  treaty  o 
Luneville,  having  stipulated  tha 
the  hereditary  princes,  whose  pos 
sessions  are  comprised  in  the  ces 
sion  made  to  the  French  republw 
of  the  countries  situated  on  th< 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  should  b 
indemnified,  it  has  been  agree: 
that  conformably  to  what  had  bee 
decided  upon  at  the  congress  c 
Rastadt,  this  indemnity  should  b 
effected  by  means  of  secularisation 
but  though  perfectly  agreed  upo 
the  basis  of  the  indemnity,  the  state 
interested  have  remained  so  opposit 
in  views  with  respect  to  the  distr 
bution,  that  it  has  hitherto  appears 
to  be  impossible  to  proceed  to  th 
execution  of  the  before-mentione 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville 
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And  thougfc  the  diet  of  the  em-  tions  founded  upon  existing  treaties* 
e  has  named  a  special  comrnis-  the  said  principalities  shall  be  taken 
n  to  direct  its  attention  to  this  out  of  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  and  in* 
DOrtant  business,  we  see,  by  the  corporated  in  the  circle  of  Austria, 
ays  which  its  assembling  meets  and  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions, 
h,  what  obstacles  the  opposi-  both  metropolitan  and  diocesan 
1  of  interests,  and  the  jealousy  shall  be  also  separated  by  the  limits 
pretensions  place  to  the  making  of  the  two  circles ;  Muhldorf  shall  be 
regulation  of  the  indemnities  united  to  Bavaria,  and  its  equivalent 
spontaneous  act  of  the  Germanic  in  revenue  shall  be  taken  from  those 
y*.  .  of  Freisiiigeri. 

t  is  this  that  has  induced  the  To  the  ci-devant  duke  of  iVlodend 
consu  and  the  emperor  of  for  the  Modenese  and  dependencies’ 
sia  to  think  that  it  became  two  the  Brisgaw  and  the  Ortenau 

Pertect,i ^interested  to  To  the  elector  palatine  of  Ba* 
rd  their  mediation,  and  to  of-  varia,  for  the  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  Im-  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  the  palati¬ 
al  diet  a  general  plan  of  indem-  hate  of  the  Rhine,  the  marquisate  of 
,  drawn  up  from  the  calculations  Bergopzoom,the  seignory  of  Raven- 
he  greatest  impartiality,  and  in  'stein,  and  others  situate  in  Belgium 
±  the  attention  has  beeii  di-  and  Alsace;  the  bishoprics  of  Passau’ 
2d  both  to  compensate  the  losses  with  the  reservation  of  the  part  of 
gmsed,  and  to  preserve  between  the  archdukeyof  Waltzbourgh,  with 
principal  houses  in  Germany  the  reservations  hereinafter-men- 
valance  that  subsisted  before  the  tioned ;  of  Bambergh,  of  Aughsted, 

of  Freisingen,  and  of  Augsbourgh; 
i  consequence,  dfter  having  ex-  the  provostship  of  Rempten ;  thelm- 
ied  with  the  most  scrupulous  peirial  cities  of  Rothenbourgh,  Weis- 
a]  the  memorials,  both  upon  senbourgh,Windsheim,  Schweinfort, 
raiue  of  the  losses,  and  upon  the  Gochsheim,  Sennefelt,  Allthousen, 
mds  of  indemnities  presented  Kempteii,  Kausbeuren,  Mernmin- 
ie  parties  interested,  it  has  been  gen,  Dinkelsbuhl,  Nofdingen,  Ulm, 
id  t°  pr°pos^  that  tjle  indem-  BossHngen,Buchorn,  Waugcn,Leut- 

‘  shall  be  distributed  in  the  fob  kircii,  Ravensbourgh,  and  AJschs- 

1^,manner:  hausen;  the  abbeys  of  Saint  Ulric, 

>  the  archduke,  grand  duke —  Itsee,  Weugen,  Socflitigen,  Elchin- 
uscany  and  its  dependencies,  gen,  Ursberg,  Rochenbourgh,  Web 
rchbishopric  of  Saltzburg,  the  tenhausen,  Ottobeuren,  and  Kaisers- 
)stship  of  Bertolsgaden,  the  bi-  heirn. 

ic  of  Trent,  the  bishopric  of  To  the  king  of  Prussia,  for  the 
n‘  “!e  Part  tho  bishopric  of  duchy  of  Cleves,  upon  the  left  bank 
Q,  situated  beyond  the  Iltz,  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  Gueldres ;  the 
he  Inn  on  the  side  of  Austria,  principality  of  Msers,  the  territories 
the  suburbs  of  Passau,  with  surrounded  by  Sevenaer,  Huissen, 
us  ot  oOO  toises;  the  abbeys;  and  Mahibourg,  and  the  tolls,  of 
p  and  convents  situated  in  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Meuse;  the 
ove  mentioned  dioceses.  bishopric  ot  Hildesheim  and  that  of 

e  above  principalities  -shall  be  Paderborn,  the  territory  of  Erfort 
hy  the  archduke  upon  the  and  UntergJeichen,  Eichfeld,  and 
ions,  engagements,  and  rela-  the  Ment2$  part  of  Trefort,  the  part 
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of  the  bishopric  of  Munster,  situate' 
on  the  right  of  the  line  drawn  from 
Olphen,  by  Munster  to  .Tecklen- 
bourg,  comprising  within  it  the  two 
cities  of  Olphen  and  Munster ;  as  also 
the  right  bank  of  the  Eras  as  far  as 
Linden ;  the  Imperial  cities  of  Mul- 
hausen,  Northausen,  and  Goslar; 
the  abbeys  of  Herforden,  Quedlin- 
bourg,  Etlen,  Essen  and  Werden.  . 

To  the  princes  of  Nassau;  that  is 
to  say,  Nassau  Usingen;  for  the 
principality  of  Saarbruck,  the  tw  o 
thirds  of  the  county  of  Saarwerden, 
the  seigniory  of  Ottweiler  and  that 
of  Kahr  in  the  Ortenau  ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  electorate  of  Mentz 
on  the  right  of  the  Mein,  with  the 
reservation  of  the  grand  bailliwick. 
of  Aschaffenbourg,  and  that-between 
the  Mein,  the  country  of  Darmstadt, 
and  the  country  of  Erbach ;  Caub, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  electorate 
of  Cologne,  properly  called,  with 
the  reservation  of  the  county  of  Alt- 
weid,  the  convents  of  Seligenstadt 
and  Bleidenstadt,  the  county  of  Sayn 
Alten-Kirchen,  after  the  death  of 
the  margrave  of  Anspach,  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Soden  and  Souitzbach. 

Nassau  W  eirbourg — for  the  thii  J 
<•  of  Saarwarden  and  the  seigniory  of 
Kirch iem-Polauden ;  the  remainder 

of  the  electorate  of  Treves,  with  the 

abbey  of  Arnstein,  and  that  of  Ma- 
rienstadt, 

Nassau  Dillenbourg  -for  indem¬ 
nity  for  the  stadtholderate  and  ter¬ 
ritories  in  Holland  and  Belgium ;  tlie 
bishoprics  of  Fulda  and  Convey ;  the 
city  of  Dortmund,  the  abbeys  and 
chapters  situate  in  these  territories, 
with  a  charge  upon  him  to  satisfy 
claims  subsisting  and  previously  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  F  ranee  upon  certain 
successions  connected  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Nassau  Dillenbourg,  du¬ 
ring  the  course  of  the  last  century, 
the  abbey  of  Weingarten  and  those 
Of  Kapple  to  the  country  of  Lippe, 


of  Kappenbourg,  to  the  countri* 
Munster  and  Delkerchen. 

To  the  margrave  of  Baden- 
his  part  of  the  county  of  Sponh 
and  the  territories  and  seignior! 
the  Luxembourg,  Alsace,  &c, 
bishopric  of  Constance,  the  rer 
der  of  the  bishopric  of  Spires,  E 
and  Strasburg,  the  bailli wicks 
tine  of  Ladenbourg,  Bretteh, 
Heidelberg,  with  the  cities  of 
delberg,  and  Manheim,  the  sei 
ry  of  Lahr,  when  the  prince  of 
sau  shall  be  put  into  possess! 
the  county  of  Alten-Kirchen,  tl 
mainder  of  the  county  of  Lie 
burg,  upon  the  right  of  the  E 
the  imperial  cities  of  d’Offenb 
Zell,  Hamersbach,  Genger 
Uberlingen,  Bibcrach,  Pfufe: 
and  Wimpfen ;  the  abbayesd’Sc! 
zach,  Frauenalb,  Aller-Hei 
Lichlenthal,  Gengenbach,  1 
heim-Munster,  Peterhausen,ar 
mansweiller. 

To  the  duke  of  Wertember^ 
the  principality  of  Montbe 
and  his  possessions  in  Alsace 
Franche-Comte;  the  provosts 
Ellwangen,  the  abbey  of  Z 
ten,  the  Imperial  cities  of 
Reuti ingen,  Eslengen,  Rot 
Giengen,  Aulenhall,  Gmeind 
Hailbronn. 

To  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
— for  St.  Goar  and  Rheinfels, 
provision  for  his  charge  of  t 
demnity  of  Hesse  Rothen 
the^Mentz  territories  shuate 
Amenebourg  and  Fritzlar, 
their  dependencies,  and  the 
of  Holzhauzen. 

To  the  landgrave  of  Hesse- 
stadt  for  the  whole  of  the  cot 
Lichtcnberg,  and  its.  depend 
the  palatine  bailliwicks  or  I 
fels  and  Oizberg,  and  the  ren 

of  the  bailliwick' of  Oppenhe 

duchy  of  Westphalia,  with 
servation  of  the  indemnity 
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ceof  Witgen  stein,  the  Mentz 
iiwicks  of  Gernsheim,  Bensheim, 
ipenheim,  the  remainder  of  the 
opric  of  Worms,  the  city  of 
dberg. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  twenty- 
petty  princes  and  states,  with 
ccount  of  their  indemnities;  but 
2ry  few  of  them  are  known  in 
and,  even  by  name,  we.  omit 
1st.  ] 

o  the  grand  prior  of  Malta— for 
:ommanderies  on  the  left  of  the 
e;  the  abbey  of  Saint  Blaise, 
the  county  of  Bondorf  and  de- 
encies;  the  abbeys  of  Saint  Tru- 
of  Sc hu Item,  of  St.  Pierre,  and 
snnebach. 

le  first  consul  of  the  French  re- 
c,  and  his  majesty  the  emperor 
issia,  after  having  proposed  to 
ate  thus  the  demandable  indem- 
■  of  the  hereditary  princes,  have 
pwledged  that  it  was  at  once 
ble  and  fit  to  preserve  in  the 
college  of  the  empire  an  ec- 
stical  elector. 


ey  propose,  in  consequence, 
the  archchancellor  of  the  em- 
hould  be  transferred  to  the  see 
tisbon,  with  the  abbeys  of  Saint 
au,  Ober  Munster,  and  Heider 
ter,  keeping  of  his  old  posses- 
the  grand  bailliwick  of  Aschaf- 
urg,  on  the  right  of  the  Mayn, 
lat  there  should  be  united  to  it, 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  medi- 
’beys,  so  as  to  make  up  to  him 
aid  lands,  an  annual  revenue 
illion  florins. 

d  as  the  best  means  to  con  sol  i- 
he  Germanic  body  is  to.  place 
;  first  college  the  princes  of 
reatest  influence  of  the  em¬ 
it  is  proposed  that  the  elee- 
dtle  should  be  granted  to  the 
ave  of  Baden,  to  the  duke 
irtemberg,  and  to  the  land- 
of  Hesse*  Cassel. 


Moreover,  as  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  his  quality  of  elector  of 
Hanover,  has  raised  pretensions;  to 
Hildesheim,  Corway,  .and  Hoexter, 
and  would  be  of  interest  that  he 
should  desist  from  his  pretensions, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  bishoprick 
of  Osnabiirgh,  which  now  belongs 
alternately  to  the  electoral  house  of 
Brunswick,- should  devolve  to  him 
in  perpetuity  upon  the  following 
conditions: 

First,  That  the  king  of  England, 
elector  of  Hanover,  shall  renounce 
all  his  rights  and  pretensions  to  Hil- 
desheirn,  Corway,  and  Hoexter. 

_  Secondly,  That  he  shall  likewise 
give  up  to  the  cities  of  Hamburgh, 
Bremen,  the  rights  and  properties 
which  he  exercises  and  possesses  in 
the  said  cities  and  within  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  territory. 

Thirdly,  That  he  shall  cede  the 
bailliwick  of  Wildehausen  to  .  the 
duke  of  Oldenbourg,  and  his  rights 
to  the  eventual  succession  of  the 
county  of  SayivAJtenkirchen  to  the 
prince  of  Nassau-Usingen. 

In  consideration  of  the  cession  of 
the  bailliwick  of  Wildhausen,  to  the 
duke  of  Oldenbourg,  and  the  se¬ 
cularisation  that  shall  be  made  for 
his  advantage  of  the  bishopric,  and 
of  tiie  grand  chapter  of  Lubeck,  the 
toll  of  Elsfleet  shall  be  suppressed, 
and  shall  not  be  re-established  under 
any  pretence  whatever,  and  the 
rights  and  properties  of  the  said  bi¬ 
shopric  and  chapter  in  the  city  of 
Lubeck  shall  be  united  to  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  said  city. 

The  propositions  made  bv  the  un* 
dersigned  with  respect  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  indemnities,  lead  him  to 
state  here  several  general  conside¬ 
rations  which  he  thinks  ought  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  diet. 

It  appears  to  him,  then,  first,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  property  of  the 
[K  3)  grand 
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grand  chapters  of  their  dignitaries 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  do¬ 
main'  oi  the  bishops*  and  pass  with 
the  bishoprics  into  the  hands  of  the 
princes  to  whom  they  are  assigned. 

Secondly,  That  the  property  of 
the  chapters,  abbeys,  convents,  both 
of  men  and  women,  ot  wh'om  no 
use  has  been  formally  made  in 
this  proposition,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  completion  of  the  indemnity 
of  the  estates  and  hereditary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  empire,  should  ifc  be 
found  that  a  sufficient  number  has 
not  been  provided  by  this  plan,  and 
saving  the  sovereignty  which  will 
always  remain  with  the  territorial 
princes,  to  the  endowment  of  new 
cathedral  churches,  which  shall  be 
preserved  or  established,  as  well 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishops 
as  of  their  chapters  and  other  ex- 
pences  of  worship,  alimony,  and  life 
pensions,  of  the  suppressed  clergy. 

Thirdly,  That  the  goods  and 
revenues  of  hospitals,  edifices,  uni¬ 
versities,  colleges;  and  other  pi¬ 
ous  foundations,  as  also  those  of  the 
communes  on  one  bank  oi  the 
Rhine,  shall  remain  at  the  disposition 
of  the  respective  governments. 

Fourthly,  that  the  lands  and  pro¬ 
perties  assigned  to  the  states  of  tiie 
empire  for  their  possessions  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  shall  remain 
specially  effected  by  the  payment  of 
the  debts  of  those  princes,  as  well 
personal,  as  accruing  from  their  late 
posssesions. 

Fifthly,  that  all  tolls  cn  the  Rhine, 
prj  both  sides,  be  abolished,  without 
restoration,"  -  upon  any  pretence 
whatever,  except  the  cantons. 

'  Sixthly,  that  all  fiefs  arising  from 
the  feudal  courts’ established  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Rhine,' and  situated 
on  the  right  side,  shall  henceforth 
spring  directly  from  the  emperor 
;an. d  empire,  /  v  ■  • 


Seventhly,  that  the  princes 
Nassau  Lhingen,  Nassau  W 
bourg,  Salm  Salm,  Salm  Kirboi 
Linange,  Aremberg,  shall  be  m: 
tained  or  introduced  into  the  coll 
of  princes,  with  their  votes  deri 
from  their  indemnities,  and  that 
votes  of  immediate  counts  of 
empire  shall  be  transferred  in 
same  manner  to  their  new  pos 
sions;  and  that  the  ecclesiast 
votes  shall  be  exercised  by 
princes  and  counts,  who  by 
effect  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  c 
places. 

Eighthly,  That  the  college  o.l 
ties  shall  continue  to  consist  ol 
free  and  Imperial  cities  of  Ltibi 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Wetzler,  Fri 
fort,  Nuremburg,  Augsburgh, 
Ratisfion,  and  that  means  shal 
adopted  to  provide  that  in  the 
ture  wars  in  which  the  empire  i 
be  concerned,  the  said  cities  i 
not  be  bound  to  take  any  f 
and  that  their  neutrality  shall 
secured  by  the  empire,  as  far 
shall  be  recognised  by  the  o 
belligerent  powers. 

Ninthly,  That  the  secularisa 
of  nunneries  shall  not  be  efle 
but  with  the  consent  of  the 
cesan  bishop  ;  but  that  monast< 
shajl  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ritorial  princes,  who  may  supf 
or  preserve  them  at  their  pleasn 

Such  is  the  total  ot  the  arra 
ments  and  considerations  which 
undersigned  is  ordered  to  presei 
the  Imperial  diet,  and  upon  w 
he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  cal!  for 
most  promptand  seriousdelibera 

informing  them,  in  the  nam 
his  government,  that  the  int 
of  Germany,  the  consolidatio 
the  peace,  and  the  general  tran 
lity  of  Europe,  require  that  e 
thing  relative  to  the  adjustme 
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:he  Germanic  Indemnities  should 
3e  terminated  in  the  space  of  three 
nonths. 

Paris,  —  Tkermidor ,  10 th  Year. 
(Signed) 

'  Ch.  Maur.  Talleyrand. 


Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Ligurian  Republic , 
Sitting  of  Aug.  23,  1802. 

The  senate  of  the  Ligurian  re- 
)ublic,  considering  that  it  is  con- 
ormable  to  the  ancient  institutions 
if  the  republic,  to  consecrate  the 
mages  of  great  men  who  have  ren- 
lered  it  illustrious; 

Considering  that  Christopher  Co- 
ambus  discovered  the  new  world, 
,nd  that  Napoleone  Bonaparte  has 
>acified  the  old,  and  by  the  labours 
if  his  consult'd,  extended  the  limits 
f  Liguria,  secured  its  most  import- 
nt  interests  and  re-organised  its 
iws,  has  decreed  unanimously  that 
here  shall  be  erected  in  the  vesti- 
ule  of  the  national  palace,  two  mar¬ 
ie  statues,  the  first  representing 
Sonaparte,  the  second,  Columbus, 

(Signed)  Durazzo. 

Lanzola,  Sec.  Gen. 


\caty  between  the  French  Republic , 
Prussia ,  and  Bavaria. 

The  first  consul  of  the  French  re- 
ublic,  and  his  majesty  the  emperor 
[  Russia,  having  offered  their  me- 
iation  for  the  arrangement  of  the  af- 
Lirs  of  Germany,  and  having  made 
novvn  to  the  Imperial  diet,  by  their 
eclaration  of  the  1 8th  August,  1 S02, 
ie  indemnities  which  they  thought 
lould  be  adjudged  to  each  prince  in 
^sequence  of  the  7th  article  oftfce 
eaty  of  Luneville;  his  majesty  the 
ing  of  Prussia  hastened  to  conform 
1  tlie  plan  presented,  and  in.  taking 
issession  of  the  states  adjudged  to 
■m,  confined  himself  scrupulously 
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within  the  limits  assigned  in  the  de¬ 
claration. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  having,  on  his  side,  announced 
the  intention  of  causing  its  different 
possessions  to  be  occupied,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  first 
consul,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
have  spontaneously  hastened  to  make 
known  to  him,  that  it  was  not  at  all 
becoming  that  his  troops  should  pass 
the  limits  assigned  by  the  declara¬ 
tion,  or  that  they  should  occupy  any 
territory  but  that  appointed  for  the 
indemnification  of  the  archduke 
Ferdinand. 

Yet,  without  regard  either  to  this 
declaration  made  collectively  at 
Paris  to  the  Imperial  ambassador  by 
the  minister  of  the  three  powers, 
nor  to  that  which  has  been  made  at 
Berlin  by  the  count  de  Haugwitz 
to  M.de  Stadion,  the  Austrian  troops 
have  taken  possession  of  Passau,  and 
bis  Imperial  majesty  has  informed  the 
^iet  by  his  plenipotentiary,  that  he 
would  not  withdraw  his  troops  unless 
the  countries,  occupied  by  the  other 
princes,  were  in  like  maimer  evacu¬ 
ated,  which  is  an  indication  that  his 
Imperial  majesty  sets  no  value  on  the 
declaration  of  the  mediating  powers, 
and  that  he  regards  it  as  void. 

In  consequence  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  the  first  consul 
ot  the  French  republic,  engage 
themselves  to  reiterate  in  concert  at 
Ratisbon  and  Vienna,  their  efforts, 
to  cause  the  plan  presented  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Germanic  body,  and 
to  be  ratified  in  its  whole  extent, 
but  particularly  so  far  as  it  guaran¬ 
tees  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  the 
preservation  of  his  possessions  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Inn,  and  as 
far  as  it  secures  to  him  the  town  of 
Passau. 


And  if,  contrary  to  their  hopes, 
and  their  united  interposition,  his 
majesty  the  emperor,  taking  advan- 
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tage  of  the  possession  of  Passau, 
should  refuse  to  evacuate  it  within 
•  the  period  of  sixty  days  appointed  for 
the  deliberation  of  the  Imperial  diet, 
the  governments  of  Prussia  and 
France  pledge  themselves  to  com¬ 
bine  their  efforts  with  those  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  to  secure  to  the  latter  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  her  ancient  domains  on 
the  right  of  the  Inn,  as  well  as  the 
possession  of  Passau,  and  the  entire 
indemnity  which  has  been  adjudged 
to  her. 

Done  at  Paris,  18  Fructidor,  year 
10,  Sept.  5,  1802. 

(Signed)  Talleyrand. 

Marquis  de  Lucchesini. 

Cetto. 


Convention  between  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  his  Holiness  Pius  Filth, 
exchanged  the  2 %d  Fructidor ,  An 
9  (September  10,  1801. ) 

The  first  consul  of  the  French 
republic,  and  his  holiness,  the  so¬ 
vereign  pontiff,  Pius  Vllth,  have 
named  for  their  respective  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  : 

The  first  consul;  the  citizens 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  counsellor  of 
state  ;  Cretet,  counsellor  of  state ; 
and  Bernier,  doctor  of  theo'ogy, 
cure  of  St.  Laud  d’Angers;  having 
fair  powers. 

His  holiness  appoints  his  emi¬ 
nence,  signor  Hercules  Gonsalvi, 
cardinal  of  the  holy  Roman  church, 
dean  of  St.  Agatha,  ad  suburram, 
his  secretary  of  state  ;  Joseph  Spina, 
archbishop  of  Corinth,  domestic  pre¬ 
late  of  his  holiness,  assistant  of  the 
pontifical  throne  ; -and  father  Coseili, 
theologist  of  the  counsel  of  his  holi¬ 
ness,  who  have  received  full  powers 
for  the  purpose. 

Who,  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers, have  executed  the  following 
convention. 
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Convention  between  the  French  Govern 

nient ,  and  his  Holiness,  Pius  VJI. 

The  government  of  the  republic 
acknowledges,  that  the  catholic  re 
ligion,  apostolic  and  Roman,  is  th< 
religion  of  the  great  majority  o 
French  citizens. 

His  holiness  also  acknowledges 
that  this  religion  has  derived,  anc 
is  likely  to  derive,  the  greatest  ad 
vantages  and  lustre  from  the  esta 
biishment  of  the  catholic  faith  it 
France,  and  from  the  particular  pro 
fession  of  it,  by  the  consuls  of  th< 
republic. 

Thev,  therefore,  after  this  mutua 
acknowledgment,  made  as  well  foi 
the  interest  of  religion,  as  for  the 
support  of  the  internal  tranquillity  o 
their  respective  states,  have  agreet 
as  follows: 

Art,  I.  The  catholic  religion 
apostolic,  and  Roman,  shall  be 
freely  exercised  in  France.  Its  wor¬ 
ship  shall  be  public,  but  in  con¬ 
formity  to  such  regulations  of  police 
as  government  shall  judge  necessary 
for  the  public  tranquillity. 

II.  There  shall  be  made  by  the 
holy  see,  in  concert  with  the  go¬ 
vernment,  a  new  division  of  Frenct 
diocees. 

III.  His  holiness  shall  declare  tc 
those  who  have  now  the  .rank  o; 
French  bishops,  that  he  confidentlj 
expects  from  them  all  manner  of  sa¬ 
crifices  even  that  of  their  sees,  foi 
the  sake  of  peace  and  unity.  Aftei 
this  exhortation,  if  they  shall  refuse 
to  make  this  sacrifice,  that  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  church  requires  (a  refusal, 
which,  however,  his  holiness  doe; 
not  expect),  other  persons  shall  be 
provided  for  the  government  of  the 
bishoprics,  constituted  by  the  new 
division  of  sees,  in  the  following 
manner: 

IV.  The  first  consul  of  the  republic 
shall  name,  within  three  month; 
after  the  publication  of  his  holi¬ 
ness*! 
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jss's  bull  to  the  archbishoprics  and 
shopncs  of  the  new  division,  his 
)iiness  will  confer  the  canonical  in- 
itution  according  to  the  forms  esla- 
ished  with  regard  to  France  before 
,e  change  of  its  government. 

V.  The  nomination  to  the  bishop- 
cs  which  shall  afterwards  become 
leant,  shall  be  also  m£de  by  the 
rst  consul ;  and  the  canonical  insti- 
ition  shall  be  confirmed  by  the 
oly  see,  as  in  the  foregoing  article. 

VI.  Tie  bishops,  before  they  en- 
:r  .upon  their  functions,  shall  take, 
sfore  the  first  consul,  in  person, 
leoath  of  fidelity,  which  was  in  use 
efore  the  change  of  government, 
^pressed  in  she  following  terms: 

I  swear  and  promise  to  God, 
pon  the  holy  evangelists,  to  pre- 
;rve  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the 
overnment  established  by  the  con- 
itution  of  the  French  republic.  I 
iso  promise  to  have  no  correspond- 
nce,  nor  to  assist  at  any  council  or 
abal,  either  within  the  country  or 
ut  of  it,  that  shall  be  contrary  to 
;ie  cause  of  the  public  tranquillity  ; 
nd  if  in  my  diocese,  or  elsewhere, 

shall  learn  of  any  plots  or  machi- 
ations  prejudicial  to  the  state,  I 
hall  inform  the  government  of  it.” 

VII.  The  clergy  of  the  second 
•fder  shall  take  the  same  oath  before 
he  civil  authorities  appointed  by  the 
government. 

VIII.  The  following  prayer  shall 
>e  recited,  at  the  end  of  divine  ser¬ 
vice,  in  all  the  catholic  churches  of 
"ranee  : 

Domine,  salvam  fac  rempublicam ! 

Domine,  salvos  fac  consules ! 

IX.  The  bishops  shall  make  a 
lew  division  of  parishes  in  their 
lioeeses,  which  shall,  however,  not 
)e  conclusive  till  it  has  received  the 
consent  of  the  government. 

X.  The  bishops  shall  name  the 
-ures.  Their  choice  must,  how¬ 
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ever,  be  agreed  to  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

XI.  The  bishops  may  have  a 
chapter  in  their  cathedral,  and  a  se¬ 
minary  tor  their  diocese,  without 
the  government  being  bound  to  en¬ 
dow  them. 

XII.  All  the  metropolitan,  cathe¬ 
dral,  parochial,  and  other  churches, 
that  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of, 
shall  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of 
the  bishops. 

XIII.  His  holiness,  for  the  cause' 
of  peace,  and  the  happy  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  catholic  religion,  de¬ 
clares,  that  neither  he  nor  his  suc¬ 
cessors  shall  trouble  in  any  manner 
the  acquirers  of  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
perty  that  has  been  alienated,  and 
that  consequently  the  ownership  of 
the  said  property,  together  with  all 
the  revenues  and  rights  attached  to 
it,  shall  remain  with  the  said  ac¬ 
quirers,  or  those  to  whom  they  have 
transferred  jt. 

XIV.  The  government  will  se¬ 
cure  a  suitable  provision  to  the 
bishops  and  cures  whose  dioceses 
and  parishes  shall  be  marked  out  by 
the  new  division. 

XV.  The  government  shall  take 
measures  to  permit  those  French 
catholics,  who  shall  be  so  disposed, 
to  form  establishments  and  founda¬ 
tions  in  favour  of  the  churches. 

XVI. ,  His  holiness  acknowledges 
in  the  first  consul  of  the  French  re¬ 
public  the  same  rights  and  preroga¬ 
tives  which  the  ancient  government 
possessed  with  him. 

XVII.  It  is  agreed  between  the 
cantracting  parties,  that  in  case  any 
of  the  successors  of  the  ficst  consul 
new  being  should  not  be  a  catholic, 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  above  article,  as  well 
as  the  nomination  of  the  bishoprics, 
shall  be  regulated  with  respect  to 
to  him  by  a  new  convention. 

The  ratifications  shall  be  ex¬ 
changed 
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changed  at  Paris  in  the  space  of 
forty  days. 

Done  at  Paris  the  26th  Mes- 
sidor,  of  the  9th  year  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

{Signed) 

Joseph  Bonaparte. 

Hercules,  Cardinal  Gon- 

SALVI. 

Joseph  Cretet,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Corinth. 

Bernier; 

F.  Carolus  Caselli. 

’ - -  ^  1 

The  principal  Organic  Articles  of  the 
Concordat. 

No  bull,  brief,  &c.  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  shall  have  any  effect  in 
France  without  the  consent  of  the 
government. 

No  individual,  apostolic  nuncio, 
legate,  &c.  shall  be  permitted  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  functions  in  France  but 
with  the  consent  of  the  government, 
and  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church. 

The  national  council,  or  diocesan 
synod,  shall  take  place  without  the 
consent  of  government. 

The  council  of  state  shall  take 
cognisance  of  disturbances  caused 
by  the  ministers  in  the  execution  of 
their  functions,  or  of  other  persons 
against  them. 

Bishops  may  add  to  their  titles  the 
qualification  of  citoyen ,  or  monsieur. 

No  man  can  be  named  a  bishop 
but  a  Frenchman ,  aged  at  least  thirty 
years,  having  an  attestation  of  his  mo¬ 
rals  delivered  by  a  bishop,  and  after 
an  examination  of  his  doctrine  by  a 
bishop,  and  two  priests. 

Bishops  may  not  quit  their  sees 
without  the  permission  of  the  first 
consul. 

The  clergy  in  general  shall  wear 
black  clothes,  the  bishops  violet  co¬ 
loured  stockings. 

■i  * 
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There  shall  be  a  liturgy  and 
catechism  for  the  French  church. 

The  new  calendar,  which  begii 
at  the  autumnal  equinox,  is  pre 
served.  The  names  of  the  dai 
shall  be  as  in  the  ancient  calenda: 
Sunday  shall  be  the  day  of  rest  fi 
the  public  functionaries. 

There  shall  be  ten  archbishopric 
and  fifty  bishoprics. 

The  allowance  of  the  archbishoj 
shall  be  fifteen  thousand  livres  aij 
nually,  of  the  bishops,  ten  thoi 
sand. 

No  clergyman  shall  be  ordained ; 
priest,  who  is  not  25  years  of  ag 
and  possessed  of  300  livres  annu; 
revenue. 

The  cures  shall  reside  in  thd 
parishes.  Priests,  who  do  not  regtj 
Lrly  belong  to  any  diocese,  shall 
officiate. 

No  other  holidays,  except  Sui 
days,  shall  be  kept  without  the  cm 
sent  of  the  government. 

The  bells  shall  only  be  rung  f< 
divine  service. 

The  bishops  shall  visit  every  ye;| 
a  part  of  their  diocese,  the  who!, 
every  five  years. 

No  religious  ceremony  shall  tak 
place  out  of  the  temples  in  thos, 
towns,  where  there  are  temples  do 
dicated  to  the  different  forms  C| 
worships.  The  same  temple  slia 
be  consecrated  only  to  one1  form  <i 
worship.  The  nuptial  benedictioi 
shall  be  only  given  by  the  clergy  t 
those  who  have  been  married  by  tli 
civil  officers. 

France  is  divided  into  ten  arcl 
bishoprics ;  that  of  Paris  containir 
eight  bishoprics,  that  of  Malin< 
containing  seven  ;  Besanfon,  five 
Lyons,  four ;  Aix,  four ;  Toulous«| 
five  ;  Bourdeaux,  three  ;  Bourgej 
three;  Tours,  seven  ;  and  Roueil 
four.  Making,  in  the  whole, .  tel 
archbishoprics,  and  fifty  bishoprics, 

Subsidnc  I 
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Substance  of  the  Organic  Articles  of 
the  Protestant  Religion.  —  First 
Chapter. 

No  person  shall  exercise  the 
rnlnisterai  functions  but  a  French¬ 
man. 

The  Protestant  churches  and  their 
ministers  shall  have  no  connection 
with  any  foreign  power. 

*The  ministers  and  their  commu¬ 
nities  shall  pray  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  French  republic,  and  the  con¬ 
suls. 

No  doctrine,  nor  alteration  of 
doctrine,  shall  be  published  or  taught, 
without  being  first  authorised  by  the 
government. 

The  council  of  state  will  take 
cognisance  of  the  designs  of  minis¬ 
ters,  and  all  dissentions.  that  may 
h.rise  among  them. 

The  maintenance  of  the  ministers 
shall  be  provided  for,  wherever  the 
property  and  oblations  of  the  com¬ 
munities  fall  short. 

The  articles  for  the  liberty  of 
foundation’s,  in  the  organic  laws  of 
the  catholic  worship,  shall  be  com¬ 
mon  to  the  protest  ant  churches. 

There  are  to  be  two  seminaries, 
one  in  tHe  east  of  France,  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  'ministers,  of  the  con¬ 
fession  of  Augsburg :  and  the  other 
at  Geneva,  "  for '  the  reformed 
churches.  The  professors  are  to  be 
named  by  the  first  consul,  and  no 
minister  to  be  appointed  without  a 
certificate  of  bis  having  studied  in 
tbe  seminary  of  his  religion.  The 
rules  for  the  government  of  these 
seminaries  to  be  also  settled  by  the 
government.  ' 

I  • 

Second  Chapter — Reformed  Churches . 

|  *  The  reformed  churches  of  France 
shall  have  pastors,  local  consistories, 
and  synods.  There  shall  be  a  con- 
shtorial  church  for  every  6000  souls 
9j-  the  same  communion.  Five 
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consistorial  churches  shall  form  th« 
district  of  a  synod. 

The  number  of  the  ministers,  or 
pastors,  in  the  same  consistorial 
church,  cannot  be  increased  without 
the  authority  of  government. 

The  pastors  cannot  resign  with¬ 
out  stating  their  motives  to  govern?- 
ment,  which  shall  appfove  or  reject 
them. 

1  he  title  of  election  shall  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  first  consul  for  his  ap¬ 
probation. 

All  the  pastors  now  in  exercise 
are  provisionally  confirmed. 

Each  synod  shall  be  composed  of 
a  pastor  and  a  notable  of  each 
church.  The  synods  shall  superintend 
the  celebration  of  worship,  and  con¬ 
duct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
all  their  decisions  shall  be  submitted 
for  the  approbation  of  government* 
Tlie  synods  cannot  assemble  until 
they  shall  have  received  the  per¬ 
mission  of  government,  and  no  sy¬ 
nodal  assembly  shall  last  more  than 
six  days. 


Substance  of  the  Organisation  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg. 

The  churches  of  this  confession, 
shall  have  pastors,  local  consistories, 
inspections,  and  general  consistories. 

The  pastors  and  consistorial 
churches  shall  be  subject  to  the  re¬ 
gulations  prescribed  for  the  reformed 
pastors  and  churches  last  mentioned. 
The  churches  of  the  confession  of 
Augsburg  shall  be  subordinate  to 
the  inspections.  Five  consistorial 
churches  shall  form  an  inspection, 
which  is  to  assemble  only  by  per¬ 
mission  of  government.  Each  in¬ 
spection  to  chuse  an  inspector,  and 
two  laymen  of  such  cnoice  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  first  consul. 

There  are  to  be  three  general 
consistories;  one  at  Strasburgh,  for 

the 
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the,  protestants  of  Augsburg,  of  the 
departments  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine  ;  a  second  at  Mentz, 
for  those  of  the  departments  of  the 
Sarre  and  Mont-Tonnere;  and  the 
third  at  Cologne,  for  those  of  the 
departments  of  the  Rhine,  Moselle, 
and  Roer. 


A  Decree  of  the  First  Consul ,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Italian  Republic  on 
the  Subject  of  their  furnishing 
Artillery,  Musquets,  fyc. 

Bonaparte,  First  Consul  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  President 
of  the  Italian  Republic,  de¬ 
crees, 

I.  Artillery,  small  arms,  and  war¬ 
like  ammunition,  shall  be  ceded  out 
of  those  now  existing  in  the  Italian 
lepublic. 

II.  The  artillery  now  in  those 
places  belongs  to  the  Italian  repub¬ 
lic,  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000  ot 
livres. 

III.  The  minister  at  war  of  the 
Italian  republic  shall  appoint  an 
officer  of  artillery  to  superintend  the 
dismantling,  dravv  up  inventories, 
and  make  estimates,  in  concert  with 
an  officer  of  the  French  artillery, 
whom  the  minister  at  war  of  the 
French  republic  shall  appoint. 

IV.  All  the  pieces  of  artillery 
which  shall  be  ceded  to  the  Italian 
republic  shall  be  re-cast  to  the 
calibre  of  6,  12,  18,  and  24-lb. ;  the 
mortars  to  8  and  10  inches;  and  the 
howitzers  to  5  inches  6  lines,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1 1 . 

V.  The  minister  at  war  of  the 
Italian  republic  shall  cause  two 
bridges  of  boats  to  be  constructed, 
one  for  the  passage  of  the  Po,  and 
the  other  for  the  Oglio  and  the 
Adige. 

VI.  Fifteen  thousand  musquets, 
two  thousand  pairs  of  pistols,  and 
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two  thousand  carbines,  shall  be  made- 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1 1. 

VII.  There  shall  be  an  armoury 
at  Mantua,  capable  of  containing 
10,000  musquets ;  and  at  Pizzighe- 
tone,  one  of  15,000. 

VIII.  The  minister  at  w'ar  of  the 
Italian  republic  is  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  present  decree. 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 

Paris,  Sept.  29. 


FRENCH  COMMERCE. 

Memorial  of  the  Engravers  and  Print¬ 
ers  employed  at  the  Manufacto¬ 
ries  of  printed  Cottons  in  the  City 
of  Rouen,  to  the  First  Consul  oj 
the  French  Republic. 

General  First  Consul. 

If  there  be  a  principle  at  pre¬ 
sent  generally  agreed  upon,  it  is, 
that  the  power  and  true  greatness 
of  empires  are  the  patrimony  of 
the  industrious  and  commercial  na¬ 
tions.  England,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  presents  a  model  wor¬ 
thy  of  imitation.  This  empire,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  territory  of  but  small 
extent,  and  containing  scarcely 
more  than  ten  millions  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  possesses,  notwithstanding, 
a  marked  preponderance  in  the 
commercial  system  of  the  whole 
world.  Far  from  the  war  having 
proved  disastrous  to  this  powder, 
amidst  the  calamities  of  the  nations 
of  the  continent,  she  has  establish¬ 
ed  a  domination  of  such  colossal 
magnitude,  that  for  a  long  period 
no  nation  can  enter  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  her. 

France,  more  than  any  other  power 
seemed  destined,  by  the  genius  oi 
her  inhabitants  and  her  position, 
to. excite  that  competition,  to  ba¬ 
lance  the  value  of  the  products  o 
industry,  and  to  maintain  the  con¬ 
test  in  every  thing  which  relates 

to  the  perfection  of  any  produc 

tion 
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tion;  and  this  merit ,  is  allowed  to 
her  by  the  unequivocal  suffrages  of 
all  nations.  But  the  cause  which 
paralyses  our  industry  and  our  com¬ 
merce,  originates  in  circumstances 
of,  perhaps,  a  more  powerful  ope¬ 
ration  than  any  which  have  been 
hitherto  alleged. 

The  French  government,  almost 
incessantly  occupied,  during  six 
years,  with  its  own  nolitical  dis- 
sentions,  and  having  to  carry  on 
a  war  at  home  and  abroad,  could 
but  little  employ  itself  in  examin¬ 
ing  these  circumstances,  and  in  pre¬ 
venting  their  effects.  The  epoch 
of  a  general  peace  induced  a  hope 
of  less  disastrous  consequences. — 
We  make  bold  to  inform  you,  citizen 
general,  that  it  is  of  extreme  ur- 
gence  that  you  should  fix  your  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  city  of  Rouen  and 
the  department.  '  Our  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  is  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
if  speedy  measures  do  not  stop  the 
decay  produced  'by  false  theories, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  commercial 
system. 

Some  have  ventured  to  assert, 
that  French  industry  can  be  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection  only  by  the 
stimulus  of  a  rival  industry.  Where, 
then,  is  this  rivalship  to  be  found? 
Is  it  in  the  execution  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  for  completing  the  products 
of  our  industry,  or  in  the  want  of 
the  raw  materials  necessary  to  this 
perfection  ?  Is  it  in  the  channels 
of  consumption  for  a  commerce  as 
yet  but  of  very  small  extent,  from 
the  want  of  confidence?  or,  in  a 
Word,  is  it  from  a  more  fatal  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  little  national  spirit 
possessed  by  Frenchmen  ? 

Foreign  industry,  and  particularly 
that  of  our  powerful  ,  rival,  enjoys 
a  degree  of  protection  too  little  re¬ 
garded  by  the  French  merchant, 
and  which,  though  hitherto  over-, 
looked,  has  rendered  it  predomi- 
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nant.  Ours,  on  the  contrary,  com¬ 
pelled  to  trust  to  its  own  efforts,  ex¬ 
hibits  only  decay,  and  complete  de¬ 
pression.  On  the  one  side,  there  is 
an  abundance  of  raw  materials,  and 
at  moderate  prices;  and  immense 
capitals,  and  resources  always  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  public  banks,  enable 
the  manufacturer  to  attempt  and  to 
support  every  speculation.  On  the 
other,  those  materials  are  scarce, 
and  very  dear;  capital  is  not  advanc¬ 
ed  for  the  promotion  of  our  manu¬ 
factures,  but  at  a  ruinous  interest ;  in 
a  word,  an  exchange  destructive  of 
commerce  and  confidence  dries  up 
every  source  of  national  prosperity  ; 
•every  thing  makes  in  favour  of  the 
rivals  of  our  manufacturing  industry, 
and  we  must  speedily  be  involved 
in  total  ruin  1  \  et  there  are  per¬ 

sons  who  can  maintain  that  France 
must  have  the  advantage  in  a  com¬ 
petition  where  the  means  are  so 
unequal ! 

We  hold  the  same  opinions  as 
to  the  perfection  of  the  objects  of 
industry ;  but  what  signifies  the 
value  of  things,  if  the  sale  be  not 
certain,  and  if  the  nation  give  great¬ 
er  advantages  to  foreign  products? 
Our  reflections  are  fixed  on  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Scarcely  has 
maritime  peace  been  proclaimed, 

when  the  introduction  ofmerchandise 
commences,  the  French  warehouses 
are  overstocked,  our  manufactures 
languish,  and  forebode  general  ruin. 
The  French  soil  has  not  rejected  the 
foreign  commodities;  avarice  and 
extortion  have  favoured  their  cir¬ 
culation.  See  what  is  the  resu'lt. 
The  productions  of  industry  incum¬ 
ber  the  warehouses  of  our  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  labour  is  repressed ; 
workshops  are  shut  up  ;  thousands 
of  workmen  are  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment,  without  even  a  prospect 
of  being  able  to  gain  wherewith 
to  support  their  numerous  families. 

This 
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This  is  blit  an  imperfect  view  of 
the  picture,  let  us  consider  the  fu¬ 
ture.  By  and  by,  if  such  a  system 
do  not  cease,  if  French  commerce 
prefer  the  products  ol  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  if  our  manufactories  and  work¬ 
shops  receive  no  encouragement,  alt 
is  over  !  All  the  shops  are  shut, 
manufacturing  industry  abandoned, 
talents  paralysed,  and  thousands  of 
citizens,  with  their  families  reduced 
to  the  most  frightful  poverty  !  While 
we  are  representing  to  you  our  fears 
and  alarms,  there  is  not  a  fourth 
part  of  us  in  a  state  of  activity. 
Every  day  witnesses  many  unfortu¬ 
nate  men  swelling  the  list  of  victims. 
Those  who  are  vet  retained,  are  re¬ 
gained  only'  in  consideration  of  old 
services;  and  they  are  threatened 
soon  to  share  those  calamities  with 
which  that  class  is  afflicted,  if  the 
government  do  not  speedily  remedy 
the  evil. 

This  is  not  all.  Our  hands  once 
become  idle,  a  thousand  other  states 
participate  our  misfortunes  by  a 
necessary'  consequence ;  our  inaction 
stops  their  labours ;  every  thing  is 
linked  together  in  a  state  :  if  you 
dam  up  a  brook  at  the  source,  the  fer¬ 
tile  plains  it  watered  are  struck  with 
barrenness. 

We  are  exposing,  general  consul, 
great  and  touching  truths.  Oh  ! 
that  you  could  hear  the  cries  of 
want,  the  sighs  and  the  despair  of  the 
families  of  our  unfortunate  compa¬ 
nions  !  They  are  absolutely  naked, 
and  can  see  nothing  before  them 
but  more  profound  distress. 

General  cortsiff,  we  expect,  from 
your  solicitude,  a  period  to  those 
miseries  which  weigh  upon  us  in 
so  terrible  a  manner.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  more,  and  our  important  city' 
will  possess  no'  more  workmen  ;  • 
many  of  them  will  be  devoured  by 
want  and  misery.  Disgust  and  of-* 
fers  from  foreigners., will  have  caused* 
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the  emigration  of  the  rest!  What 
powerful  considerations ! 

We  have  spoken  the  truth  ;  go1- 
vernment  is.  worthy  to  hear  it«  We 
hope  that  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
republic  will  turn  his  paternal  re¬ 
gards  towards  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
dustrious  departments,  to  the  work¬ 
shops  of  our  manufacturers,  that  their 
labours  may  receive  encouragement! 
'Fhe  workman  asks  only  one  favour, 
that  his  hands  may  be  constantly  em¬ 
ployed,  that  his  work  may  suffice 
for  supplying  his  wants.  Then  his 
wishes  wili  be  accomplished. ” 


SWITZERLAND. 

Berne ,  July  22. 

Proclamation  of  the  Council  of  Exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Helvetic  Republic ,  to 
tltc  Helvetic  People. 

Citizens  of  Helvetia,  the  French 
government  approves  of  the  use  you 
have  made  of  your  independence  ; 
and  the  first  pledge  it  gives  you  of 
its  esteem  is  that  of  declaring  its 
readiness  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  Helvetia.  The  council  of  exe¬ 
cution  has  accepted  of  this  offer. 

That  great  act  of  justice  on  the' 
part  of  the  first  consul  should  call 
forth  all  your  gratitude  to  so  gene¬ 
rous  an  ally.  Without  him,  and 
without  these  troops  that  are  now 
about  to  depart  from  you,  you  would 
have  again  been  a  prey  to  all  the 
horrors  of  anarchy. 

Now  he  thinks  you  may  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  expences  which  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  q*  foreign 
army  had  imposed  upon  you.  Agri¬ 
culture,  industry,  and  commerce, 
will  again  flourish  amongst  you  un¬ 
der  the  shade  of  peace.  The  citi¬ 
zens  shall  reap  the  fruits  of.  these 
blessings,  without  being  obliged  to 
part  with  them  :  and  the.  father,  of  a 
family,  retiring  to.  his  habitation  at 

night* 
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it,  will  feel  with  pleasure  that  it 
ains  none  but  his  own  children  ; 
*y  Swiss  will  see  himself  sur¬ 
ged  by  his  countrymen  alone, 
ut  the  departure  of  foreign  troops 
1  your  country  should  above  all 
gs  be  a  cause  of  thanksgiving  to 
You,  who  were  stung  with 
a  at  beholding  this  land,  so  cele- 
ed  for  the  glorious  battles  of  our 
fathers,  become  a  theatre  of 
for  neighbouring  states  ;  you 
mourned  when  you  thought 
had  no  longer  a  national  will 
sufficient  to  restrain  factions,  nor 
vernment  able  to  support  itself. 
Id  now  rejoice ;  you  should 
1  your  hearts  to  confidence., 
independence  of  your  country, 
lowledged  in  the  stipulations  of 
eville,  now  obtains  that  privilege 
Lib  stance.  Helvetia  again  en- 
her  national  manners,  her  an- 
t  liberty. 

at  know  on  what  conditions 
are  to  have  the  blessings  of  in¬ 
cidence ;  and  what  duties  the 
idence  of  the  French  govern- 
t,  and  the  confidence  of  your 
government,  impose  on  you. 

Y  command  you  to  observe  peace 
concord.  They  require  of  you 
sacrifice  of  all  those  regrets,  of 
lose  hopes  and  desires,  which 
io  longer  compatible  with  the 
ing  order  of  things.  They  call 
'ou  in  an  imperious  manner  to 
round  the  constitution,  and  the 
eminent  which  it  establishes; 
is  only  according  to  the  consti- 
n>  and  by  the  government,  that 
tyand  independence  can  be  pre- 
-d.  In  supporting  these,  you 
be  able  to  continue  a  nation; 
abandoning  them,  you  must 
b.  They  wish  that  the  author 
/ery  attempt  against  the  actual 
ol  things  may  be  punished  in 
-empiary  manner. 

Hi  is  the  national  will;  such  is 


the  intention  declared  by  the  first  con¬ 
sul  on  withdrawing  his  troops.  Citi¬ 
zens,  there  exists  among  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe,  a  compact  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  order,  and 
those  principles  which  preserve 
every  political  society.  Too  long 
have  the  Swiss  disturbed  foreign 
powers  with  their  dissentions;  and  if, 
now  that  those  powersare  disposed  to 
take  some  interest  in  our  destinies, 
any  disorders  should  rise  up  amongst 
us,  we  must  expect  to  see  the  same- 
powers,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
safety,  taking  up  arms  against  us. 

We  here  declare  ourselves  to  be 
the  guarantees  for  the  will  of  the 
people,  consecrated  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  have  pledged  ourselves 
to  the  French  government,  that  the 
peace  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  Prudence  in  council ;  cele¬ 
rity  in  execution ;  justice  to  all ; 
prompt  severity  against  the  factious 
and  the  disturbers  of  public  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  these  are,  and  shall  ever  be, 
the  rule  of  our  conduct. 

Given  at  Berne,  the  20th  of  July, 
TS02. 

The  Landamman,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Execution, 

Bolder. 

The  Secretary  General  Moussox. 


Sion,  Sept.  5.  ' 
The  Envoys  of  the  Republics ,  Gua¬ 
rantees  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Valais,  to  the  People  of  the  Va¬ 
lais. 

Citizens  of  the  Valais, 

'  The  French  government,  at  the 
first  moment  of  the  peace,  which  it 
had  gloriously  restored  to  Europe, 
occupied  itself  with  the  means  of 
making  you  enjoy  its  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects,  by  putting  dn  end  to  that  state 
of  indetermination  among.you  which 
is  always  nainful  to  the  people. 


The 
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The  Helvetic  government,  ani¬ 
mated,  with  the  same  sentiments,  has 
been  eager  to  concur  in  it,  and  that 
of  the  Italian  republic,  has  acceded 
with- an  equal  sentiment  of  friend¬ 
ship. 

Wishingto  consolidate  your  liberty 
by  making  you  enter  into  relations 
equally  beneficial  with  the  three  re¬ 
publics  by  which  you  are  surrounded, 
the  French,  Italian,  and  Helvetic 
governments,  have  concluded  be¬ 
tween  them  a  solemn  treaty  which 
establishes  your  independence,  un¬ 
der  the  support  and  guarantee  of 
those  three  republics.  They  have 
sent  us  to  you  to  sign  and  deposit  in 
the  hands  of  your  representatives 
assembled  in  legitimate  diet,  this 
compact,  which  is  become  the 
foundation  and  the  aegis  of  a  free  and 
happy  existence  to  you  ;  and  they 
have  directed  us  to  concur  in  order 
that  you  may  have  a  constitution  and 


a  government  which  shall  be  the 


free  result  of  your  choice,  and  which 
shall  make  you  speedily  enjoy  that 
independence  which  the  Helvetic 
government  have  just  solemnly 
granted  you. 

We  are  come  to  fulfil  this  import¬ 
ant  task:  the  republic  of  the  Valais 
exists,and  it  is  only  necessary  that  her 
government  should  be  established, 
in  order  that  she  may  occupy  her 
station  among  free  nations. 

We  consummate  this,work  by  de¬ 
claring,  in  the  name  of  the  French, 
Helvetic,  and  Italian  governments, 
friends  of  the  republic  of  the  Valais, 
and  guarantees  ot  her  independence, 
that  the  council  of  state  named  by 
the  diet  of  the  Valais,  enters  from  to¬ 
day  into  the  full  possession  of  the 
rights  granted  to  it  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  we  rhake  known  to  the 
people  the  following  appointments 
Which  the  diet  has  just  made,  and 
in  consequence  Ot  which  we  iustal 


in  the  name  of  our  governments.  If 
Citizens — 

Antonio  Augustini,  grand  bail 
of  the  republic. 

Charles  Derivaz,  and  Caspar 
Stocalper,  counsellors  of  state  < 

.the  republic.  > 

Pierre  Antonie  Preux,  vice  baill 
Joseph  Dufay  de  la  Vallaz,  ar 
Jacques  Quartery,  vice  counsello 
of  state  of  the  republic. 

May  the  prosperity  of  the  peop 
of  the  Valais  be  hereafter  the  effe 
of  the  wisdom  and  solicitude  of  tl 
government;  may  it  be^the  com 
quence  of  the  tranquillity  and  oid 
which  shall  reign  among  you. 
is  by  a  total  oblivion  of  past  vicis 
tudes,  it  is  by  the  silence  of  the  pi 
sions  which  they  may  have  irritate 
it  is  by  a  sincere  return  to  conco 
and  to  fraternal  union,  which  f< 
'  merly  constituted  your  happine 
that  you  will  cement  it  anew. 

You  will  thus  preserve  the  estei 
and  good  will  ot  our  governrnen 
it  is  with  the  sentiment  of  t 
greatest  interest  that  we  come 
make  you  feel  the  first  effects 
them,  and  that  we  renew  the  assi 
ance  of  them. 

(Signed)  Turkkau. 

Lambrrtenghi. 

MuLLER-FrIEDBEK 


PROCLAMATION. 

Bonaparte ,  First  C  onsul  of  the  Fre 
Republic ,  President  of  the  Jtm 
Republic,  to  the  Eighteen  Cam 
of  the  Helvetic  Republic • 

St.  Cloud,  Sept . 

Inhabitants  of  Helvetia, 

You  have  afforded,  for  two  ye 
an  afflicting  spectacle.  Oppo 

factions  have  successively,  taken  j 
session  of  the  sovereign  author 
they  have  signalised  their  tempo- 
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!e  by  a  system  of  partiality  which 
oved  their  unskiifulne&s  and  weak- 


:ss. 


In  the  course  of  the  year  10,  your 
ivernment  .desired  that  the  small 
mber  of  French  troops  in  Belye- 
should  be  withdrawn.  The 
eneh  government  vvdiingJy  availed 
^selves  of  that  opportunity  to 
tiour  your  independence;  but 
>n  afterwards  your  different,  par- 
5  began  to  be  agitated  by  fresh 
y ;  the  blood  ol  the  Swiss  was 
:d  by  the  hands  of  Swiss, 
t ou  have  been  disputing  f6f 
ee  years,  without  coming  to  any 
ierstanding  ;  if  you  are  left  longer 
yourselves,  y6u  will  be*^cilling 
h  other  for-  three  years,  without 
ling  to  a  better  understanding, 
ir  history  proves  besides,  that 
r  intestine  wars  could  never  be 
n mated  but  by  tiie  efficacious  in¬ 
dention  of  France, 
t  is  true  that  I  had  determined 
to  interfere  at  all  in  your  affairs;' 
d  constantly  seen  your  different 
ernments  ask  advice  of  me,  and 
follow  it,  and  sometimes'  abuse 
lame,  according  to  their  interests 
their  passions; 

ut  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
iin  insensible  to  the'  misery  of 
-h  you  ate  the  victims «  I  recall 
determination — I  will  be  the 
iator  of  yxhur  differences,  but  my 
nation  shall  be  efficacious/ such  as 
s  the  great  people,  in  whose 
e  I  speak. 

ve  days  after  tire  notification  of 
iresent  proclamation,  the  senate1 
assemble'  at  Berne. 

magistracy  that  shall  have 
formed  at  Berne  since  the  ca¬ 
ption  shall  be  dissolved,  and  shall 

5  meeting  and  exercising  any 
mty.  '  :  J 

prefects  shall  repair  to  their 
AH  the  authorities  which  may 

eeu  formed  shffil  Cease  meet  in** 

02.  & 


Armed  assemblages  shall  dis¬ 
perse. 

The  first  and  second  Helvetic 
derm-brigades  shall  compose  the 
garrison  of  Berne. 

The  troops  who  have  been  on 
service  for  upwards  of  six  months, 
shall  alone  remain  in  corps  of 
troops. 

Finally,  all  individuals  disbanded 
from  the  belligerent  armies,  and 
who  are  now  in'  arms,  shall  deposit 
their  arms  af  the  municipality  of  the 
commune  where  (hey  were  born. 

i  lie  senate  shall  send  three  depu¬ 
ties  to  Paris,  each  canton  may  also 
send  deputies. 

Aft  citizens  who,  for  the  last  three 
years,  have  keen  laiidamman,  sena¬ 
tors,  and  have  successively  occupied 
places  in  the  central  authority,  may 
repair  to  Paris,  to  make  known  the 
means  of  restoring  uFiion  and  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  conciliating  all  parties. 

On  my  part,  I  have  a  right  co 
expect  that  no  city;  no  commune,  no 
corps.  Will  do  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  dispositions  Which  I  make  knc'vvil 
to*  you. 

inhabitants  of  Helvetia,  awake 
to  hope  !  I  ! 

Your  country  is  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice;  ii  shall  be  immediately 
drawn  from  if;  all  men  of  good  in¬ 
tentions  will  second  this  generous 
plan'. 

But  if,  which  I  cap  not  believe, 
there  be  among  you  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  .individuals  who  should  have 
so  little  virtue  as  not  to  sacrifice 
their  passions^  and  their  prejudices 
to  the  love  of  the  country ;  people 
of  Helvetia,  you  will  have  indeed 
degenerated  from  your  forefathers  1 

f  here  is  n o  sensible  man-  who 
does  not  see  that  the  mediation 
which  I  take  upon'  myself  is  a  be¬ 
nefit  to  Helvetia  from  that  provi¬ 
dence  Which,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  shocks  and  concussions,  has 
(F)  always 
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always  watched  over  the  existence 
and  independence  of  your  nation, 
and  that  this  mediation  is  the  only 
means  of  saving  both. 

For  indeed  it  is  time  you  should 
see,  that  if  the  patriotism  and  union 
of  your  ancestors  founded  your  re¬ 
public,  the  bad  -spirit  of  your  fac¬ 
tions,  if  it  continue,  will  infallibly 
destroy  it ;  painful  would  it  be  to 
think,  that  at  a  period  when  several 
new  republics  have  arisen,  destiny 
had  marked  out  the  termination  and 
fall  of  one  of  the  most  ancient. 

(Signed)  Bonaparte, 

By  the  First  Consul, 

H,  B.  Maret. 


PROCLAMATION. 

To  ike  Helvetic  People. 

Pc  me,  Nov.  3. 

Citizens  of  Helvetia, 

In  announcing  to  you,  four  months 
ago,  that  the  French  troops  were 
about, to  quit  our  soil,  the  council  of 
execution  declared  to  you,  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  constant  obedience 
to  the  laws,  a  spirit  of  confidence 
and  peace,  unanimity  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  order  of  things  established, 
could  alone  protect  your  independ¬ 
ence;  whilst  contrary  dispositions, 
disobedience,  tumult  and  dissentions, 
would  infallibly  bring  back  the 
foreign  armies. 

You  did  not  give  credit  to  our 
words,  citizens  of  Helvetia!  —  Am¬ 
bitious  men  have  made  you  embrace 
the  cause  of  their  iy.fcgrcsts  and -their 
passions;  and  whilst  one  party 
among  you  rose  at  their  voice  to 
overturn  the  national  and  consti¬ 
tutional  government,  the  other  be¬ 
came,  by  their  silence  and  inactivity, 
accomplices  of  civil  wars. 

What  has  been  the  rest! If?  A  few 
weeks  have  elapsed,  and  the  French 


troops,  ten  times  more  numer< 
than  they  were  lately  before  th 
departure,  penetrate  into  your  ci 
tons,  deprive  you  of  the  arms  wh 
you  have  turned  against  your  j 
vernment;  and  thus  declare  to  I 
rope  that  you  are  incapable  of 
mailing  in  peace,  and  unworthy 
keeping  them  yourselves. 

Say  now,  citizens  off  Helvetia 
whom  you  are  indebted  fqr  the 
turn  of  these  troops?  Is  it  to 
senate  and  the  council  of  executi 
whose  fault  was,  on  the  contrary, : 
having  consented  too  soon  to  th 
departure,  and  whose  whole  care 
these  recent  times,  tended  to  p 
vent,  by  a  frank  and  loyal  accep 
tion  of  the  mediation  of  the  first  c 
sul,  the  evils  which  his  indignat 
might  make  us  fear?  Or  is  it  to 
insurrectional  authorities,  to  the 
sembly  which  has  taken  the  name 
the  confederated  diet  of  Schwi 
To*  that  assembly  which,  adopt 
subterfuges  with  respect  to  thee 
ditiqns  of  the  proposed  mediati 
promising  to  dissolve  itself,  and 
continuing  its  intrigues,  annou 
ing  peace,  and  preserving  soldi 
under  arms,  wished  that  a  fore 
force  should  enter  the  country, 
order  to  be  able  to  say.  We  h 
yielded  only  to  force. Mi  sera 
vanity  !  which  satisfies  itself  at 
expence  of  the  whole  nation;  fc 
misconduct  of  pride,  calculated 
precipitate  the  country  into  compl 
ruin,  and  which  would  have  pr< 
pitated  it  in  fact,  if  the  generos 
of  the  first  consul  had  not  equal 
his  power,  and  if,  notwithstand 
all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies  £ 
yours,  he  did  not  still  persist  in 
siring  your  happiness. 

Yet,citizensof  Helvetia,  theco 
cil  of  execution  is  informed  of 
The  members  of  that  seditious 
sembly, and  of  the  committees  wh 
it  had  established  in  the  cantons, 

eont< 
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intent  with  having  avowed  their 
mseless  pretentions  in  formal  pro*- 
:sts,  still  seek  to  mislead  the  people 
ispecting  their  real  situation  ;  to 
loy  them  up  with  vain  hopes  of 
reign  succour,  to  alarm  them  by 
enaces,  and  to  make  them  hate 
e  intentions  with  which  the  Hel- 
itic  government  addressed  them- 
lves  to  the  first  consul,  to  invite 
m  to  become  the  supreme  arbiter 
our  differences. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  we  will 
ply  to  these  men;  that  they  also 
voked  that  mediation.  The  let¬ 
's  from  the  chiefs  of  the  little  can- 
as  to  the  first  consul,  and  the 
nister  of  France,  the  plans  of 
nstitution  in  which  they  claimed 
enly  their  gotfd  offices,  the  send- 
*  of  deputies  to  Paris,  are  so  many 
3ofs  of  the  desire  which  they  had 
interest  the  French  government 
their  cause.  It  was  only  when  the 
it  consul  pronounced,  and  required 
fore  every  thing,  the  cessation 
a  war,  which  armed  citizen 
ainst  citizen,  and  brother  against 
>ther,  that  we  saw  them  repel  the 
idiation  solicited  by  themselves, 
lot  which  they  had  skillfully  made 
;  to  encrease  the  number  of  their 
tisans. 

We  will  tell  them,  besides,  that 
ve  have  claimed  the  mediation  of 
first  consul,  it  was  because  of  all 
powers  called  upon  by  their  po¬ 
rn  to  take  an  interest  in  thedes- 
es  of  Helvetia,  France  is  the 
Y  0ne  that  has  recognised  our  in- 
•endence* consecrated  by  her  care 

1  solemn  treaty;  the  only  power 
-  could  exercise  over  us  an  influ- 
e  of  protection  and  support. 

2  history  of  Switzerland  for  four 
turies,  our  revolution,  and  the 
rs  that  have  succeeded,  suffi- 
lt!y  prove  of  what  interest  it  is 
us  to  march  in  the  political  sys- 

f  France.  It  is  this  truth, 
oh,  engraved  on  the  heart  of  our 
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ancestors,  protected  the  cradle  of 
the  confederacy;  and  we,  citizens 
of  the  Helvetic  republic,  we  have 
a  thousand  times  more  motives  for 
being  convinced  of  it. 

Finally,  we  will  say,  not  to  those 
men,  for  they  would  not  hear  us,  but 
to  the  nation  itself,  that  the  equality 
of  rights  between  the  cantons,  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  privileges, 
the  freedom  of  the  citizens  being  a 
deposit  placed  in  our  hands,  to  be 
saved  at  any  price,  we  did  not 
think  ourselves  permitted  even  to 
hesitate  in  Claiming  the  mediation 
of  the  only  government  that  could 
pi  e serve  these  principles  among  us. 

d  hus  our  conduct  in  this  respect 
has  been  but  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  th.e  national  wish,expressed 
in  favour  of  these  same  principles, 
since  the  acceptance  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion. 

Such  is  the  answer  which  the 
council  of  execution  owes  to  this 
part  of  the  accusations  of  its  adver¬ 
saries. 

As  to  the  other  accusations,  by 
which  a  factious  hatred  has  been 
organised  against  them,  they  de¬ 
spise,  knowing  well  that  not  one 
family  can  be  mentioned,  of  whose 
ruin  they  have  been  the  cause, 
one  individual  in  whose  person, 
the  right  of  citizen  has  been  vio¬ 
lated.  ft  is,  on  the  contrary,  for 
having  been  too  indulgent,  too  con¬ 
fident  in  the  justice  of  their  fellow 
citizens  *  in  one  word,  too  little 
severe,  that  they  have  sustained 
these  reverses,  I  he  insurrectional 
authorities  ordered,  in  the  course  of 
four  weeks,  ten  times  more  arrests, 
odious  inquiries,  and  measures  of  ri¬ 
gour  of  ail  kinds,  than  they  ordered 
in  the  course  of  their  existence. 

Citizens  of  Helvetia,  you  will  be 
required  to  furnish  by  extraordinary 
contributions,  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  troops,  whom  your  misconduct 
has  called  for,  Submit  yourselves 
(L  2)  \  '  to 
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to  a  necessity,  which  you  cannot  ac¬ 
cuse  of  injustice;  open  your  hearts 
to  the  dispositions  oi  fraternity  and 
social  order ;  it  is  the  only  mode  of 
abridging  the  duration  of  your  ills. 
Shew** yourselves  at  length  worthy 
of  being  again  called  a  nation, 
and  you  will  remain  a  nation. 

Bonaparte  desires  only  to  be 
again  able  to  interest  hin\seif  in  your 
destinies. 

For  us,  citizens,  then,  as  to  the 
care  of  this  generous  mediator,  our 
task  will  soon  be  finished.  Restor¬ 
ed  to  the  rank  of  mere  individuals 
with  those,  who  have  so  cruelly  ca¬ 
lumniated  our -conduct,  we  shall  be 
always  ready  to  answer  to  their  im¬ 
putations.  Till  then,  there  is  no 
sacrifice  to  which  we  shall  not  be 
resigned,  if  it  can  be  advantageous 
to  the  country. 

Given  at  Berne,  Nov.  13,  1802. 


• 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to 
M.  Be  Cctto, 

r 

Paris,  23d  Tcndemiairc  ( Oc.t .  1.5  J 

SIR, 

The  relations  of  neighbourhood 
which  exist  between  Bavaria  and 
Switzerland,  and  which  will  be 
rendered  closer  by  the  new  acqui¬ 
sitions  his.  electoral  highness  is 
about  to  obtain  in  Germany,  must 
have  made  him  direct  his  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  late  events  of 
which  Helvetia  has  been  the  the¬ 
atre.  That  country  has  been  long 
divided. .  An  influence  of  intrigue 
and  money  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  government  established  by  the 
'suffrages  of  the  majority  from  as¬ 
suming  the  position  and  the  power 
necessary  to  its  preservation. 

As  long  as  the  opposition  was 
confined  to  insiduous  and  obscure 
practices-,  the  first  ’consul  thought 
he  ought  not  to  interfere  in  discus- 
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sions  to  which  time  and  ■  the  inflt 
cnee  of  the  general  tranquillity  < 
Europe  promised  continually  to  pi 
an  end.  But  at  length  the  en< 
mies  of  the  Helvetic  people  hat 
attempted  *  an  open  qppositioi 
Blood  has  flowed,  and  Helvetia  h 
been  menaced  with  a  general  d 
struction. 

In  this  frightful  conjuncture,  tl 
wishes  of  all  have  demanded  tl 
mediation  of  the  first  consul.  Tl 
very  party  which  had  armed  agaii 
the  government,  drawn  away  1 
the  opinion  of  men  who  must  ha’ 
-Teen  misled,  to  attach  them  to 
have  been  forced  to  claim  solem 
]y  the  mediation  of  France. 

The  continental  powers,  adjoi 
ing  Helvetia,  have  not  contempl: 
ed,  without  apprehensions,  the  c 
ternai  effects  of  a  disorder,  the 
cus  of  which  was  established 
that  country.  In  this  state  of  affai 
humanity,  the  interest  of  Iran 
and  of  Europe,  demanded  that  t 
first  consul  should  desist  from  \ 
determination  he  had  made  not 
ihtefere  in  the  affairs  of  Svvitz 
land.  He  spoke  as  a  mediator, 
a  friend,  and  Helvetia  was  ps 
fied.  The  people  have  ^  retun 
to  their  homes.  Those  simple  £ 
just  i  men,  seeing  they  had  b< 
abused,  have  menaced  with  tl 
arms  the  chiefs  who  had  attern 
cd  to  defame  France  in  their  mir 
and  who,  in  their  public  acts,  1 
ventured  to  inveigh  against  I 
General  contempt  now  does  j 
tice  to  their  clamours. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  facts  wl 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  c< 
raunicate  to  you.  T  he  first  c 
sul  neither  ought  nor  would  ab 
don  a  country  which  stands 
need  of  the  friendship  of  Frar 
and  which,  without  the  benefi 
his  influence,  would  have  pas 

in  a  short  time  through'  all  the  1 
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rs  of  anarchy  under  the  ancient 
ike,  which  it  feeis  itself  happy 
have  broken. 

But  at  the-same  time  that  he 
s  recognised  the  necessity  of  as- 
ting  the  Helvetic  nation  io  fix 
length  herself,  and  in  an  irre- 
cable  manner,  her  constitutional 
stiny,  he  has  not  ceased  for  one 
)ment  to  consider  that  the  most 
fleet  independence  ought  to  be 
)  basis  of  her  constitution.  The 
;ht  of  establishing  her  own  or- 
nisation  acquired  by  Helvetia,  is 
e  of  the  glorious  results  of  the 
ir  which  France  has  sustained 
aitist  the  most  powerful  armies 
Europe,  and  of  the  treaties  which 
ve  terminated  it. 

It  is  because  Helvetia  possesses 
s  right  from  the  victories,  and 
!  bcnevol  nt  policy  of  France, 
it  the  first  consul  would  now 
otcct  the  exercise  of  it,  and  take 
re  that,  a  handful  of -  turbulent 
ligrants,  deserters  from  foreign 
flies,  and  who  have  just  carried 
-  and  sword  into  their  own 
Unfry,  shall  not  succeed  in  de¬ 
lving  the  whole  almost  of  their 
low  citizens  of  their  rights. 

It  is  not  by  sue;,  men  that  the 
;aty  of  Luneyille  can  be  invok- 
in  what  regards  Helvetia,  but 
the  great  portion  ot  the  people 
Hch  they  would  have  oppressed, 
d  whose  independence  the  treaty 
arantees.  Are  those  men  as  es- 
lable,  as  important  a  part  of 
dvetia  as  Argovia,  the  Fays  de 
aid,  and  the  Bailiwicks,  formerly 
)ject,  whose  political  rights 
ance  Fas  guaranteed,  not  only 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  but  in 
■'those  which,  since  the  war, 
\'P  bound  the  ancient  ties  of 
ance  and  Helvetia  closer? 

Qne  may  conceive  that  it  will 
those  persons  who  will  endea- 
Llr  to  spread  the  belief  that  the 
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Helvetic  Republic  may  be  led  by 
a  spirit  of  imitation  to  establish 
with  the  first  consul  the  relations 
winch  unite  him  to  the  Italian  Re¬ 
public  ;  but  this  idea  is  as  far  from 
the  expectation  of  the  first  consul 
as  it  is  opposite  to  all  his  determi¬ 
nations,  and  his  formal  intention  is 
not  to  concur  in  the  organisation 
of  Switzerland,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  to  her  an  absolute  in¬ 
dependence. 

I  am  persuaded.  Sir,  that  you 
will  transmit  to  his  electoral  high¬ 
ness  the  communications  I  have  the 
honour  to  make  to  you,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  w'hich  he  will  not  fail 
to  appreciate. 

Receive  the  assurance  of  my  high 

consideration. 

(Signed) 

Ch.  Mau.  Talleyrand. 


PROCLAMATION. 

Louis  the  First,  by  the  Grace  of  God 
Infant  of  Spain ,  King  of  Etruria , 
and  Hereditary  Prince  of  Parma , 
Placentia ,  Guastalla ,  fyc.  $c. 

The  new  ties  by  which  the  royal 
house  ot  Bourbon  is  on  the  point 
of  being  more  closely  united,  claim 
our  participation  in  the  joy  which 
that  happy  event  occasions,  and 
wh?ch  our  august  father  in  law  and 
uncle,  the  catholic  king,  will  cele¬ 
brate,  in  Ins  city  of  Barcelona,  with 
a  pomp  suitable?  to  the  marriages 
of  the  Infants  of  the  king  of  Spain 
and  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies. 
3  he  pleasure  which  our  heart  will 
experience  upon  so  happy  an  event, 
will  not  make  us  lose  sight  of  the 
chief  care  of  advancing,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  . of  consolidating 
as  much  as  possible,  the  prosperity 
of  our  well-beloved  people,  who 
are  the  first  object  of  our  paternal 
solicitude.  And  in  order  that,  du- 
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ring  our  absence,  the  public  affairs 
may  suffer  no  delay,  we  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  our  present  council  of 
state,  finance,  and  war,  all  the 
powers  we  have  deemed  necessary, 
to  govern  the  kingdom,  and  to 
maintain  order  and  justice  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  political,  civil, 
and  economical  administration.  The 
eagerness  we  shall  evince  in  re¬ 
turning  to  the  bosom  of  our  dear 
subjects,  gives  us  reason  to  hope 
that  in  answering,  that  mildness 
which  characterises  the  nation,  and 
that  fidelity  w'hich  they  have  al¬ 
ways  shewn  for  their  sovereigns, 
they  will  give  us,  on  our  return, 
new  motives  of  satisfaction  and 
zeal  to  constitute  more  and  more 
to  the  public  felicity,  by  all  the 
means  which  providence  has  placed 
in  our  hands. 

Given  on  the  1st  Sept.  I S02. 

(Signed)  Louis. 


Note  from  the  French  Minister  to 
the  Germanic  Deputation  at  Ra- 
tishon . 

The  undersigned  has  transmitted 
to  his  government  the  rescript  com¬ 
municated  by  the  subdfclegate  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  to  the  deputation,  in  the 
sitting  of  the  24th  of  August.  Be 
is  directed  to  make  the  following 
remarks  : 

The  first  consul  has  been  deeply 
affected  at  seeing  his  intentions 
with  respect  to  the  securing  of 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
German  body  have  been  misun¬ 
derstood. 

Since  he  has  been  reproached 
with  not  having  replied  to  the 
overtures  made  by  his  Imperial 
and  Royal  majesty  subsequent  to 
the  conclusion  pf  the  treaty  afLu- 
rreville,  and  with  having  thus  de¬ 
layed  the  advantages  of  the  peace 


to  Germany,  that  interesting  pai 
of  Europe,  he  thinks  it  necessar 
to  declare  that  the  overtures  whicl 
though  secret  and  confidential,  hav 
been  now  publicly  alluded  to  b 
the  couFt  of  Vienna,  so  far  fror 
being  calculated  to  ensure  the  ext 
cution  of  the  7th  artic  le  of  th 
treaty  of  Luneville,  could  only  ten 
to  retard  it,  because,  instead  c 
pointing  out  the  means  of  provid 
ing  for  the  indemnifying  of  soman 
secular  princes  w  ho  had  sustains 
such  considerable  losses,  they  ha* 
only  for  their  object  the  regulat 
ing  of  the  indemnities  to  the  arch 
duke  Ferdinand,  by  employing  la 
and  hereditary  domains  to  that  ob 
ject. 

The  plans  of  the  court  of  Vienn: 
tended  to  stretch  its  territory  to  th< 
Lech,  and  would  consequently  it 
their  effect  have  erased  Bavaria  fron 
the  list  of  powers.  Justice  and  ge 
nerosity,  which  are  alw'ays  listenec 
to  the  first  in  the  heart  of  the  firs 
consul,  have  made  it  a  law  to  hin 
to  forget  what  the  elector  may  havi, 
done  against  the  republic,  and  no 
to  suffer  to  perish  a  state  weakened 
menaced,  but  hitherto  guarantee*, 
by  the  policy  of  the  governments  in 
'terested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  jus] 
equilbrium  in  Germany.  For  if  th* 
balance  of  Europe  require  that  Au 
sfria  be  great  and  powerful,  the  ba: 
lance  of  Germany  requires  also 
that  Bavaria  should  be  preserve* 
entire,  and  sheltered  from  all  ulte 
rior  invasion.  What  would  be 
come  of  the  Germanic  body,  if  tin 
principal  states  that  compose  i 
were  to  see  their  independent 
compromised  every  moment?  wouk 
not  the  honour  even  of  that  ancien 
federaey  suffer  from  the  weakening 
a  prince,  whose  house  has  so  ho 
nourably  assisted  in  the  establish) 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  constitution? 

If 
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is  not,  therefore,  at  Paris,  that 
nsinuations  of  the  court  of  Vi- 
upon  the  affairs  of  Germany 
l  be  received ;  and  though  they 
since  been  renewed  at  Peters- 
51,  they  have  not  been  attended 
more  success.  The  great  and 
rous  soul  of  the  emperor  AIcx- 
r  could  not  suffer  him. to  neglect 
iterests  of  Bavaria,  which  were 
lly  recommended  to  him  by  the 
blood,  and  by  all  the  eal- 
ions  of  a  wise  policy, 
lable  to  succeed  either  at  Pe- 
argh  or  Paris,  the  court  of 
na  did  not  less  evidently  pro- 
e  at  Munich  the  execution  of 
rojects,  and  it  was  the  corn- 
cation  which  the  elector  made 
is  disquietude  to  the  govern- 
s  of  France  and  Russia,  that 
ibiited  above  all  towards  mak- 
lem  feel  the  necessity  of  unit* 
their  influence  to  protect  the 
litary  princes,  guarantee  the 
ition  of  the  7  th  article  of  the 
y  of  Luneville,  and  not  suffer 
if  the  most  ancient  and  formerly 
nost  powerful  houses  of  Ger- 
’  to  decline  to  the  lowest  rank, 
le  undersigned,  therefore,  is 
;ed  to  declare  to  the  deputation, 
the  hereditary  states  of  his 
^ral  highness,  as  well  as  the 
ssions  which  are  destined  him 
demnily,  and  as  necessary  to 
e-establishment  of  the  balance 
;rmany,  are  naturally  and  indisr 
bly  placed  under  the  protection 
e  mediating  powers  ;  that  the 
-onsul  personally  will  not  sulfer 
mportant  place  of  Passau  ta 
n  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  nor 
he  shall  obtain  any  part  of  the 
^ry  which  Batvaria  possesses  on 
ght  bank  of  the  Inn  ;  for  he 
iers  that  Bavaria  would  no 
r  be  independent  from  the 
mt  the  troops  of  Austria  should 
near  her  capital. 
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It  remains  for  the  undersigned  to 
express  to  the  deputation  the  regret 
which  the  first  consul  feels  at  divulg¬ 
ing  negotiations,  which  took  place 
under  the  s,eal  of  confidence,  and 
which  ought  consequently  to  have 
remained  secret ;  but  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  toil  by  a  just  reprisal,  and  by 
the  value  which  he  attaches  to  the 
opinion  and  esteem  of  the  brave  and 
loyal  German  people. 

(Signed)  La  forest. 


Note  of  the  Russian  Minister, 

The  undersigned,  plenipotentiary 
of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  to  the  Germanic  diet,  has 
perused  a  note,  of  this  day's  date, 
transmitted  to  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
putation  of  the  empire,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  republic,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  rescript  communicated 
by  the  sub-delegate  of  Bohemia,  at 
the  sitting  of  August  24,  and  also 
communicated  to  the  undersigned 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  At 
present  he  can  only  refer  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  his  note  submitted  to  the 
deputation  on  the  subsequent  day 
(August  29),  without  enlarging  upon 
the  facts  which  preceded  and  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  the  concert  between 
Russia  and  France.  But  he  must 
repeat  his  declaration,  that  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  has  recorded  the 
sentiments  of  justice  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  him,  and  the  interest  which 
he  takes  in  the  happiness  and  equi¬ 
librium  of  the  Germanic  empire,  in 
the  declaration  which  lie  had  caused 
to  be  submitted  on  the  JSth  of 
August  last,  in  concert  with  the 
first  consul. -rr-{] is  imperial  majesty 
cannot,  therefore,  but  expect,  its 
speedy  completion,  fie  particularly 
regards  the  hereditary  states  of  his 
royal  highness  the  elector  palatine 
of  Bavaria,  as  well  as  the  possessions 

(L4)  assigned 
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assigned  to  him  in  the  name  of 
indemnities,  as  indispensibly  placed 
under  the  protection  ol  the  media¬ 
torial  powers,  and  has  no  doubt  that 
the  city  of  Passau  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  restored  to  its  destination. 

(Signed)  Baron  de  Buhlek. 

Uatisbon,  Sept.  1-1  i,  1802.  * 


Ralisbon ,  Sept.  28. 

Note  of  M.  the  Baron  dc  Huge!., 
Plenipotentiary  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  addressed  the  2 6th  Sept. 

1 802/  to  C .  Laforet,  Minister 
Extraordinary  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public. 

The  declaration  delivered  at  Ra- 
tisbon  in  the  name  of  the  intervening 
powers  contained  an  heavy  and  un¬ 
merited  imputation  upon  the  delays 
which  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
deputation  of  the  empire.  His 
majesty  owed  it  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  the  Germanic  empire  to  prove  by 
facts  that  nothing  had  been  neglect¬ 
ed  on  his  part  to  abridge  these 
details.  Far  from  wishing  to  in¬ 
culpate  any  body,  the  faithful  ex¬ 
position  of  what  is  passing  had  only 
for  its  object  to  evince  the  purity  of 
the  conduct  of  the  emperor. 

Such  is  also  the  motive  which 
obliges  his  majesty  to  call  to  mind 
here  other  facts  relative  to  anterior 
conferences  which  had  taken  place 
upon  the  indemnity  of  Tuscany,  lor 
the  purpose  of  opposing  them  to 
assertions  contained  in  the  note 
transmitted  the  13th  of  this  month 
to  the  undersigned  by  C.  Laforet, 
minister  extraordinary  to  the  French 
republic.  His  majesty  willingly 
submits  it  to  the  judgment  of  all 
Europe,  whether  he  can  be  charged 
•with  injustice  or  ambition,  for  hav¬ 
ing  insisted  upon  the  full  and  entire 
indemnity  which  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
vilie:  assures  to  his  august  brother. 
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As  to  the  means  which  he  has  er 
ployed  to  obtain  the  execution  of 
formal  a  stipulation,  far  from  entc 
tuining  a  fear  of  exposing  them 
full  day,  he  can  only  feel  a  desi 
for  their  publicity,  inasmuch  as  ; 
his  efforts  have  had  exclusively  f 
their  object  to  combine  the  stri 
execution  of  the  peace  of  Lunevi 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Gc 

;  I 

manic  constitution-  Some  indire 
insinuations  made  at  Vienna,  by 
distinguished  person  in  the  send 
of  the  court  of  Munich,  have  giv< 
reason  to  think  that  the  elect 
palatine  himself  wished  to  settle  wi 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  upon  tl 
exchanges  for  their  mutual  cor.v 
nience ;  nobody  then  doubling  b 
that  the  indemnity  of  his  royal  hig 
ness  would  be  such  as  the  trea 
imported.  In  the  supposition  th 
the  complement  of  the  indemnity 
Tuscany  could  not  be  found,  exce 
in  the  ecclesiastical  properties 
Suabia,  it  was  in  question  to  co 
centrate  the  respective  possessio 
by  an  exchange  of  the  part 
Bavaria,  in  t he  neighbourhood 
the  bishop  of  Salzburg. 

His  majesty,  having  no  motive 
object  to  such  an  arrangement,  d 
not  shew  himself  disinclined  <o  gh 
effect  to  these  overtures.  fnsinu! 
tions  of  the  same  kind  took  pia* 
at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  ratilicatk 
of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  tin 
went  even  so  far  as  to  put  in  douj 
what  Rad  been  said  to  the  Austri 
plenipotentiary,  whether  the  elect 
would  be  able  to  preserve  the  city 
Munich  ;  but  it  never  had  been  n 
could  be  a  question  in  these  diflerc 
conferences  to  carry  so  far  as  t 
Lech  the  indemnity  of  the  grai 
duke  of  Tuscany. 

Upon  what  title  could  the  elect 
be  deprived  of  the  whole  ol  Bavai  i 
Where  could  tire  means  be  found 
indemnity  him  ?  and  though  his  n. 
...  .  •  ,  ...  •« '  ies 
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esyty  should  have  had  views  so 
oreign  from  his  sentiments,  how 
[paid  lie  conceive  the  idea  solely  to 
engage  the  French  government  to 
idopt  them  ?  He  appeals,  in  this, 
:o  the  testimony  which  he. has  him¬ 
self  furnished,  to  that  of  the  court 
T  Munich,  and  to  that  of  the  jrnpe- 
ial  court  ol  Russia,  to  which  every 
hing  was  communicated  upon  this 
iuhject.  All  those  who  had  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  which  was  then 
in  treaty  know  that  the  only  question 
tvaf,  that  of  the  Iser,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  proposition  made  by 
Austria  to  leave  to  the  elector  a 
suitable  extent  of  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  city  of 
Munich  from  the  frontier;  and  that 
[his  projet,  which  surely  was  not 
exaggerated  in  the  supposition  of  a 
full  and.  entire  indemnity  for  Tus¬ 
cany,  at  the  same  time  that  his  pala¬ 
tine  highness  should  have  obtained 
in  Suabia  a  complete  equivalent  of 
cessions,  to  which  it  would  be  wil- 
lingly  carried,  was  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  emperor  the  moment 
it  was  perceived  that  the  elector 
was  not  inclined  to  put  his  hand  to 
**;  Since  that  time  the  views  of 
his  majesty  lor  a  supplementary  por¬ 
tion  to  be  given  to  his  august  brother 
have  been  solely  fixed  upon  ec¬ 
clesiastical  properties  and  free  cities, 
situate  in  the  circle  of  Suabia.  The 
plan  of  it  has  been  drawn  up  at  Paris, 
and  afterwards  proposed  by  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  of  Russia,  who  in  his 
wisdom  adopted  it  in  full.  In  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  this  faithful  state¬ 
ment  of  every  thing  that  passed  upon 
the  subject,  he  may  dispense  with 
noticing  the  inductions  contained  in 
the  note  of  citizen  Laforet.  Never 
could  the  emperor  have  entertained 
a  thought  of  procuring  for  his  august 
brother  any  part  whatsoever  of 
Bavaria  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
an  arrangement  of  mutual  consent. 
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to  the  perfect  convenience  of  the 
elector  palatine.  His  majesty  has 
already  given  relative  to  the  city  of 
Passau  every  assurance  that  could  be 
expected  from  his  justice  and  mode¬ 
ration.  Fie  is  ready  to  surrender 
that  city  to  the  person,  who  by  the 
legal  and  definitive  arrangement 
of  the  indemnities  shall  be  aoknow-  • 
lodged  its  lawful  owner.  It  is  not 
until  then,  that  the  present  possessor 
shall  cease  to  be  so,  and  that  his 
majesty  will  be  disengaged"  from 
the  obligation  which  hedias  contract¬ 
ed,  at  the  request  of  the  prince 
bishop,  to  provide  for  his  safety 
until  the  decision  of  bis  fate.  The 
emperor  would  not  willingly  re¬ 
nounce  the  hope,  that  the  moderate 
and  equitable  propositions  with 
which  he  has  recently  charged  his 
ambassador  to  the  French  republic, 
shall  put  an  end  to  all  differences  of 
opinion  ■  between  him  and  the  first 
consul,  but  should  it  be  otherwise, 
his  august  brother,  without  having 
any  pretensions  to  make  to  any  part 
ot  Bavaria,  which  he  never  enter¬ 
tained  an  idea  of  acquiring,  except 
by  the  way  of  exchange  with  mutual 
consent,  will  not  the  less  retain  the 
incontestible  right  secured  to  him  by 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  lo  a  full  and 
entire  indemnity  in  Tuscany ;  a 
right,  of  which  the  empire  and 
France  have  solemnly  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  put  him  in  possession. 

The  undersigned  eagerly  embraces 
this  opportunity  to  repeat  to  C. 
Laforet,  minister  extraordinary  of 
the  French  republic,  the  assurance 
of  his  high  consideration. 


Note  addressed  the  sanie  Day  to  the 
Minister  of  Russia  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Plenipotentiary . 

/ 

The  undersigned  has  not  failed  to 
make  his  august  master  acquainted 

with 
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with  the  note  which  M.  the  baron 
de  Buhler  transmitted  to  hirn  the 
13th  of  September.  He  is  charged 
to  inform  him,  in  answer,  that  tiie 
welfare  of  the  germanic  empire, 
and  the  most  prompt  arrangement 
of  what  still  remains  to  be  regulated 
in  consequence  of  the  treaty  ol  Lu- 
neville,  form  equally  the  object  of 
the  most  ardent  wishes  of  his  im¬ 
perial  and  apostolic  majesty  and 
king. 

In  claiming  the  accomplishment 
of  what  the  treaty  of  Luneville  se¬ 
cures  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
as  his  majesty  cannot  dispense  with 
It,  the  means  of  conciliation  which 
he  has  himself  proposed,  in  that 
respect,  the  moderation  of  his  de¬ 
mands,  notwithstanding  the  ineon- 
testible  rights  of  his  royal  highness 
to  a  full  and  entire  indemnity ;  every 
thing  unites  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
bis  majesty  5s  fault  that  the  issue  of 
important  affairs,  which  are  at  this 
moment  treating  of,  should  not  be 
as  prompt  as  all  those  interested  in 
them  might  desire.  The  emperor 
is  convinced  of  the  sentiments  of 
equity  entertained  by  his  imperial 
majesty  of  all  the  Russias :  he  relies 
with  confidence  upon  his  friendship; 
he  cannot  doubt  but  that  august 
sovereign  appreciates,  at  once,  both 
the  justice  of  his  demands,  and  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  that  directs  his 
whole  conduct. 

His  imperial  majesty  shall  be,  no 
doubt,  immediately  informed  of  all 
the. circumstances  which  have  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  the  occupation  of 
the  city  of  Passau  by  the  imperial 
troops.  He  will  acknowledge  in 
his  wisdom,  that  this  occupation 
having  taken  place  at  the  instance 
of  him,  who  is  still  its  lawful  pos¬ 
sessor,  his  imperial,  royal,  and 
apostolic  majesty,  has  satisfied  every 
thing  that  could  be  required  of  him, 
in  declaring,  that  this  city  should  be 


delivered  up,  without  any  obstacle 
on  his  part,  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  should  be  legally  adjudged  by  the 
definitive  arrangement. 


Note  of  Citizen  Laforet ,  Minister 
Extraordinary  of  the  French  -  j?p- 
public,  to  the  Germanic  Diet , 
addressed  to  the  Baron  Huge!, 
Minister  of  the  Emperor. 

The  undersigned,  minister  ex* 
traord inary  of  the  French  republic, 
has  received  the  note  his  excellency 
the  baron  de  Hugel  has  done  him 
the  honour  to  send  him  yesterday, 
in  answer  to  that  of  the  undersigned 
of  the  26’th  Fructidor.  He  thought 
it  his  duty  to  refer  it  immediately  to 
his  government,  and  abstained  even 
from  alluding  to  the  dates,  which, 
by  placing  the  facts  in  their  natural 
order,  would  throw  light  upon  many 
points.  -  He  seizes  this  occasion  to 
renew  to  his  excellency  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  his  high  consideration. 

(Signed)  Laforet. 
Ratisbon,  21th  Sept.  1802. 


Decree  of  Imperial  Commission , 
addressed  to  the  Extraordinary 
Deputation  of  the  Empire. 

The  imperialcommissionhas  seen, 
by  the  advice  of  the  extra-deputation 
of  the  9th  instant,  and  by  the  votes 
emitted  in  the  two  last  sittings, 
which  Served  as  the  basis  of  it, 
that  by  their  unanimous  conviction 
and  judgment,  there  exist  well- 
founded  claims  against  the  plan  of 
indemnities  proposed  by  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  mediating  powers  ;  that 
the  deputation  have  also  reserved  to 
themselves  all  the  observations 
which  they  deem  it  their  duty  to 
make,  and  that  fully  convinced  ot 
the  good  intentions  of  those  powers 

towards 
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-vards  the  German  empire,  they 
iimise  the  admission  in  common  of 
ise  claims  and  observations. 

The  imperial  commission  thinks 
Its  duty  to  set  out  with  the  sup- 
sition,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
;  deputation  to  make  all  the  ob- 
vations  to  which  they  are  bound 
their  instructions,  and  by  the 
ties  which  result  from  the  direct 
nciples  established  in  the  treaty  of 
neviile;  that  the  idea  of  modifi¬ 
es  reserved  includes  all  the 
plificationsand  instructions  which 
egal  discussion  of  all  the  parts  of 
:  plan  cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to  ; 
i  that  at  the  regulating  of  these 
nervations  and  founded  claims  we 
y  expect  with  confidence,  both 
m  the  justice  of  the  mediating 
yers,  and  their  regard  for  the 
iolable  rights  of  an  independent 
te,  an  arrangement  conformable 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
neviile.  The  imperial  commis- 
a  cannot  reconcile  at  all  this  point 
dew  and  this  mode  of  delibera- 
h  with  the  declaration  to  be 
de  at  present  to  the  minister  of 
mediating  powers,  that  the 
mtation  accept  previously  the 
n  of  indemnities  in  general. 

>uch  an  adoption  makes  us  fore- 
>  that  each  party,  whom  it  would 
necessary  to  indemnify  by  the 
n,  would  think  that  he  had  ac¬ 
red  a  right  to  insist  upon  the 
re  that  should  be  adjudged  to 
l>  and  to  check  and  impede  the 
nges  and  modifications,  which 
1  founded  claims  might  render 
essary.  It  would  be  equally  in- 
ipatible  to  reserve  expressly  ob¬ 
lations  of  this  nature,  and  yet  to 
live  ourselves  at  the  same  time 
he  means  of  satisfying  them,  for 
indemnities  already  fixed  in  the 
i  once  adopted,  exhaust  the  mass 
ndemnity  to  such  a  degree,  that 
nng  or  very  little  remains  to  do 
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justice  in  the  end  to  claims  founded 
upon  the  clearest  principles  of 
justice. 

In  short,  the  nature  of  the  affair 
requires,  before  the  plan  in  general 
be  adopted,  that  the  deputation 
should  previously  occupy  itself  with 
the  examination  of  the  observations, 
made  against  several  of  its  parts 
and  to  iufer  from  the  examination  of 
each  of  those  parts,  what  it  will  be 
proper  to  do  upon  the  whole. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  imperial 
commission  has  been  glad  to  find  in 
the  second  advice  of  the  deputation 
an  opportunity  of  acceding  to  the 
opinion  contained  in  it.  Always 
disposed  to  concur  in  every  thing 
that  can  serve  to  accelerate  the  task 
of  the  deputation,  the  commission 
declares  that  it  is  ready  to  transmit, 
without  delay,  the  three  claims  men¬ 
tioned  to  the  ministers  of  the  me¬ 
diating  powers,  and  it  thinks  that 
this  communication  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  following  de¬ 
claration  : 

It  is  acknowledged  with  sensibi¬ 
lity  that  the  two  powers  have  wish¬ 
ed  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
mediation  in  an  affair  so  complicated 
and  important,  and  to  cause  to  be 
submitted  to  the  deputation  by  their 
ministers,  declarations  relative  to  the 
regulating  of  the  objects  reser  ved  for 
a  particular  convention  in  the  5th 
and  7th  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Luneville.  Fully  convinced  of  the 
good  intentions  of  the  two  powers 
towards  the  empire,  and  of  their 
justice,  care  will  be  taken  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  ministers,  the  press¬ 
ing  representations  made  against 
the  plan  proposed,  as  well  as  the 
observations  which  the  deputation 
themselves  shall  deem  necessaty, 
and  to  concert  with  the  said  minis¬ 
ters,  after  having  obtained  the  re¬ 
quisite  information,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  with  impartial  justice  for  each 

the 
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Ukcisc  of  the  Emperor  of  Russic 
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the  indemnity  clue  to  him  in  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of .  Luneville,  and  to 
come  to  a  resolution  as  soon  as 
possible,  which  shall  be  submitted  to 
his  imperial  majesty  and  to  the 
empire. 

| '  r  •  •  '  -s 


The  Stadtholder  has  written  the 
following  letter  to  all  the  members 
of  the  former  government : 

<f  Having  learnt  that  several 
members  ot  the  government,  minis¬ 
ters,  and  other  functionaries  of  the 

province  ot - who  were  in 

office  ©n  the  18th  of  January,  1795, 
as  well  as  before  the  revolutions, 
that  took  place  after  that  period, 
entertain  scruples  with  respect  to 
the  acceptance  of  places  under  the 
present. circumstances,  and  since  the 
introduction  of  the  last  constitution, 
and  refuse  to  take  employments 
which  have  a  relation  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  administration  of  the 
countrv  ;  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  inform  you  by  these  presents 
(requesting  you  to  make  what  use 
of  them  you  think  necessary)  that 
according  to  my  opinion,  there  are 
no  longer  any  motives  which  should 
restrain  you  from  using  your  efforts 
(considering  the  order  of  things 
which  bias  lately  been  introduced)  to 
procure  for  your  country  as  much 
good  as  it  is  susceptible  of,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  its  total  ruin. 
You  may  accept,  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty,  when  you  think  proper,  em¬ 
ployments,  and  sit  in  the  colleges 
which  are  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country  and  take  a  place  in  the 
government,  co-operating  with  the 
members  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ment. 

f<  I  am,  wi.th  esteem,  ckc.  See. 

‘'Guillaume  P.  d’Orange. 
4i  Orahjestiduy  2t5thDec.  1401.” 


I  have  learned,  to  my  extrer 
sorrow,  that  on  occasion  ot  t 
frequent  fires  in’ the  city  ot  Case 
a  citizen  ot  that  place,  on  whe 
suspicion  had  tallen,  was  arrest 
and  examined,  and  as  he  did  r 
confess,  a  confession  was  extort 
from  him  by  the  rack,  and  he  vs 
delivered  over  to  justice.  Durii 
the  course  of  the  legal  investigate 
where  it  was  possible,  he  retract 
the  confession  so  extorted,  a 
asserted  his  innocence  ;  but  cruel 
and  prejudice  did  not  listen  to  j 
voice,  but  condemned  him  to  pub! 
punishment.  During  the  executh 
of  the  sentence,  when  he  could  : 
longer  save  himself  by  a  false  c 
ciaration,  he  appealed  to  God 
witness  bis  innocence,  in  the  pi 
sence  of  all  the  people,  and  died 
asserting  it.  So  cr)ing  an  act 
cruelty,  so  oppressive  an  ahuse^ 
confided  power,  and  the  violati 
of  the  laws  in  so  essential  and  ii 
portant  an  object,  induced  me 
wish  to  be  satisfied  ot  the  truth 
this  occurrence,  by  a  circumstant 
examination  on  the  spot ;  and  i 
that  purpose  I  dispatched  express 
Casan  my  adjutant,  colonel  Aid 
dyhl,  with  instructions  minutely 
examine  all  the  circumstances 
the  case  with  his  known  imp< 
tiality.  His  report,  grounded  < 
ocular  demonstration,  has,  to  n 
extreme  grief,  not  only  confirm 
the  accounts  I  have  received*  1 
assures  me,  that  such  inhuman  a 
illegal  measures  have  been  « 
quently  adopted  by  thatgovernmei 
I  lay  this  report,  and  all  the  pro< 
on  \yhich  it  is  founded,  in  the  ori$ 
nal,  before  the  directing  senate,  a 
recoin  mend  to  them  immediately 
enter  upon  the  examination  ot  thei 
and  to  try  with  the  utmost  seven 
of  the  laws  all  those  who,  upon  tf 
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:asion,  shall  be  found  guilty  of  an 
ise  of  power,  either  in,  giving 
:h  orders,  or  in  the  execution  of 
:m,  or  of  manifest  partiality;  to 
ve  no  respect  to  the  person  of  any 

m,  and  to  proceed  to  the  suspen- 
n  of  the  parties  from  their  offices ; 
propose  candidates  for  the  {daces 
lich  depend  upon  our  confirma- 

n,  and  to  till  the  remainder  ac~ 
•ding  to  the  established  order, 
th  deserving  persons  of.  rank. 
ie  directing  senate,  sensible  of  the 
portance  of  this  abuse,  and  to  what 
gree  it  violates  the  first  principles 
the  administration  of  justice,  and 
subversive  of  all  civil  rights, 
II  not  .neglect  to  inculcate  gene- 
fy,  in  the  strictest  manner,  that 
one,  in  any  respect,  either  among 
2  superior  or  inferior  officers  of 
stice,  shall  order,  permit,  or  put 
execution,  punishments,  under 
reats,  or  the  terrors  of  an  in- 
ppor table  and  cruel  infliction 
at  the  ministers  of  justice,  to 
bom  the  revision  of  criminal  pro- 
edings  lawfully  belongs,  shall  take 
e  personal  examinations  of  the 
cused  according  to  legal  princi- 
es ;  that  there  be  »no  partial  in- 
ction  during  the  examination  ; 
id,  lastly,  that  all  punishments 
r  torture  shall  be  for  ever  rooted 
it  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  as 
disgrace  and  a  reproach  to  man- 
nd. 


Otto,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  the  French  Republic,  to  the 
French  Prisoners  of  War. 

London ,  8  Germinal,  Year  10. 

My  jdear  countrymen, 

I  hasten  to  announce  to  you  the 
^ning  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
hich  at  length  ensures  your  speedy 
diverance,  and  return  to  your 
iVa  homes. 
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I  participate  in  the  transports  of 
joy  you  must  feel  at  this  happy  mo-- 
ment — you  are  going  to  see  again, 
your  wives,  your  children,  and 
your  friends.  You  will  find  the 
great  family  of  the  French,  whom 
you  left  a  prey  to  intestine  divi¬ 
sions,  happy  under  the  protecting 
band  of  a  wise  and  moderate  go- 
,  vernment.  You  will  find  the  arts 
that  nourish  you,  and  the  laws  that 
protect  you,  flourishing. 

Let  not  this  delicious  sentiment 
become  the  cause  of  trouble  and  dis¬ 
order  among  you.  Do  not  by  your 
impatience,  retard  the  moment  that 
is  to  restore  you  to  what  is  dear  to 
you.  Leave  to  government  the 
care  of  making  the  necessary  pre¬ 
parations  to  send  you  back  to  your 
country.  The  English  nation,  to 
which  you  have  given  so  many 
proofs  of  constancy  and  resignation, 
will  do  justice  to  this  last  effort 
which  I  require  from  you,  and  which 
you  owe  to  your  country  and  your 
own  tranquillity. 

If  there  be  still  among  you  men, 
whom  years  of  suffering  and  cap¬ 
tivity  have  been  unable  to  cure  of 
the  spirit  of  party,  let  them  know, 
that  there  no  longer  exists  any  such 
spirit  in  France ;  and  that  their 
hateful  passions  will  draw  upon 
them,  not  only  the  contempt  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  but  the  just  ani¬ 
madversion  of  a  powerful  and  here¬ 
after  an  immoveable  government. 

Calm,  if  possible,  those  painful 
sensations  which  you  have  expe¬ 
rienced  for  so  many  years,  and  that 
irritation  which  a  long  captivity  in¬ 
spires  against  those  who  are  the 
apparent  authors  of  it.  Leave  those 
sentiments  in  the  bottom  of  your 
prisons ;  it  is  an  odious  recollection 
that  ought  not  to  accompany  you. 
to  France.  Your  past  evils  were 
inseparable  from  war;  the  English 
nation,  become  our  friend,  deplore* 

them 
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them  as  much  as  you  do.  Their 
government  have  made  efforts  to 
soften  them,  and  nearly  6000  of  your 
comrades  have  been  sent  back, 
without  being  exchanged,  since  the 
signing  of  the  preliminaries.  This 
is  a  benefit  we  should  remember, 
because  it  was  voluntary,  all  the 
rest  belonged  to.  the  laws  of  a  de¬ 
plorable  necessity. 

(Signed)  Otto. 


WEST  INDIES. 

Manifesto,  addressed  to  all  the  States, 
Friends,  or  Allies  of  the  French 
Republic,  to  all  Governors  and 
Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  Sea 
and  Land  Forces  m  the  West  Indies, 
to  the  Captains  and  Commanders  of 
the  different  Ships  of  War  belonging 
to  the  said  States ,  stationed  for  the 
protection  of  their  respective  Colo¬ 
nics ,  or  navigating  in  those  Seas : 
by  the  three  underwritten  Magis¬ 
trates,  nominated  by  the  First  Con¬ 
sul  of  the  French  Republic,  to 
establish  and  constitute  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Guadeloupe  and  its  Depen¬ 
dencies . 

A  month  has  elapsed  since  a  few 
factious  men,  enemies  to  all  social 
order,  have  found  the  means  to 
usurp  the  government  in  the  Island 
ol  Guadaloupe.  To  succeed  in  their 
plan,  they  have  calumniated  the  legal 
authority  of  the  captain  general, 
rear-admiral  Lacrosse*  who  was 
then  solely  and  provisionally  charg¬ 
ed  by  the  first  consul  Bonaparte  with 
the  civil  and  military  powers  ;  they 
have  seduced  and  led  astray  the 
armed  forces,  incarcerated  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
mother  country  ;  and  finally*  they 
have  audaciously  dared  to  lav  cri¬ 
minal  hands  on  the  captain-general, 
and  banish  him  from  his  government, 
after  having  detained  him  several 
days  a  prisoner. 
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The  captain-general  having  beei 
put  on  board  a  Danish  vessel,  witi 
imperative  instructions  to  land  bin 
at  Copenhagen,  was  fortunatch 
met  by  his  Britannic  majesty’s  frr 
gate  the  Tamer,  captain  Western 
commander;  his  claimed  protectior 
was  granted,  and  he  folind  an  asy¬ 
lum  at  the  government  house  a 
Dominica. 

At  this  juncture  the  news  of  a 
general  peace  arrived  in  these 
islands,  with  the  official  account  ol 
the  preliminary  articles  having  been 
concluded,  ratified,  and  exchanged 
between  France  and  England :  it 
was  supposed  that  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  this  intelligence,  by  de¬ 
monstrating  to  the  rebels  the  speedy 
punishment  awaiting  their  misde¬ 
meanours,  would  be  sufficient  to 
recal  them  to  their  duty;  but  it  was 
in  vain.  A  British  flag  of  truce 
went  to  Guadaloupe  the  1 3th  of 
November,  1801,  and  notified  to 
them  the  14th,  the  official  account 
of  peace,  to  which  no  credit  was 
given,  and  the  officer  of  the  flag  was 
insulted. 

It  was  necessary  Ayr  them  to-  act 
in  this  manner,  to  be  enabled  to  fit 
out  privateers,  and  to  allow  those 
actually  cruising  to  continue  their 
depredations,  and  receive  their 
prizes.  The  legal  magistrates  have 
now  in  their  possession  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  letter  of  marque,  dated  the 
15th  November  (the  day  after  the 
notification  of  peace  was  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  flag  of  truce).  In¬ 
formation  has  been  received  that 
they  have  authorised  the  capture  of 
several  vessels  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
which  have  been  carried  into  the 
ports  of  Guadaloupe ;  a  conduct 
absolutely  piratical. 

The  first  consul  having  given 
orders  to  dispatch  from  Brest  the 
Pensee  frigate,  captain  Valteau,  with 
the  official  account  of  peace,  sent  out 
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likewise  the  colonial  prefect  and  the 
commissary  of  justice,  in  order  to 
form  and  complete,  in  concert  with 
the  captain-general,  the  government 
ef  Guadaloupe  and  its  dependencies: 
on  their  making  the  land  of  Deseada, 
they  were  informed  of  the  rebel¬ 
lious  state  of  Guadaloupe,  and  on 
the  24th  of  November  they  joined 
the  captain -general  in  the  town  of 
Roseau,  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
Island  of  Dominica,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  his  excellency  the  hon. 
Andrew  Cochrane  Johnstone. 

In  consequence  of  which,  and 
of  the  two  annexed  papers,  one 
feeing  an  act  of  the  government 
of  the  French  republic,  regulating 
and  constituting  the  different  au¬ 
thorities,  military,  civil,  and  judi¬ 
ciary,.,  for  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe 
and  its  dependencies ;  and  the  other 
the  address  of  the  three  magistrates 
composing  the  government  to  the 
citizens  of  that  Island : 

The  three  aforesaid  magistrates, 
composing  solely  the  legal  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  colony,  are  earnestly 
prompted  to  fulfil  an  essential  duty, 
by  denouncing  to  all  nations,  friends 
and  allies  of  the  French  republic, 
the  state  of  rebellion  of  Guadaloupe 
against  the  mother  country,  caused 
fey  some  subaltern  factious  indivi¬ 
duals  and  others,  without  any  title, 
who  have  usurped  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  all  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  authority  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  hereby  declare,  that  no 
act  of  the  said  rebellious  usurpers 
will  be  approved  of,  or  have  any 
effect ;  that  the  privateers  of  Gua¬ 
daloupe,  continuing  to  cruise  after 
the  official  account  of  peace,  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  prizes,  will  be 
looked  upon  as  pirates,  and  treated 
accordingly,  with  all  the  severity 
pointed  out  by  law. 

*They  request  the  different  go¬ 
vernments  of  their  allies,  the  go- 
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vernors,  and  commanders  of  their 
fleets  and  ships  of  war,  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  arms,  gunpowder, 
ammunition  or  provision  of  any  kind 
for  the  use  of  the  rebels,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  which  into  Guadaloupe 
will  be  prohibited  under  the  sever¬ 
est  penalties. 

They  declare  aad  announce,  that 
ito  naval  expedition  or  commercial 
clearance  from  the  said  island  or  its 
dependencies  can  be  legal  without 
the  captain  -general's  signature  for 
ships  of  war  or  armed  vessels,  and 
that  of  the  colonial  prefect  for  mer¬ 
chantmen  and  other  vessels  of  that 
description ;  and  they  in  conse¬ 
quence  request  all  those  who  are 
authorised  to  act  in  the  different 
parts  where  such  vessels  from  Gua¬ 
daloupe  and  its  dependencies  should 
anchor,  without  the  proper  papers 
heretofore  mentioned,  to  seize  and 
sequestrate  them  and  their  respective 
cargoes,  arrest  their  crews  and 
passengers,  and  likewise  all  passen¬ 
gers  leaving  Guadaloupe  in  neutral 
bottoms,  without  the  captain-ge- 
neraPs  passport;  the  aforesaid  sei¬ 
zures  and  individuals  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  magistrates  composing 
the  government  of  Guadaloupe,  or 
of  the  commissaries  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  of  the  French 
republic,  wherever  such  establish¬ 
ments  should  exist.  They  declare 
that  the,  Saints  is  the  place  fixed 
upon  for  vessels  intended  for  Gua¬ 
daloupe,  that  it  has  been  granted  for 
that  purpose  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  until  further  orders,  and  that 
means  will  be  there  found  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  legal  government 
of  said  island,  and  assistance,  if  re¬ 
quired,  obtained. 

The  aforesaid  dispositions  will 
take  place  provisionally  until  the 
French  government  sends  out  to 
these  islands  sufficient  means  to  put 
u  stop  to  plunder  and  rebellion,  and 
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re-establish  order,  which,  when  it 
takes  place,  will  be  published  in  the 
same  manner,  being  of  essential  im¬ 
portance  for  the  tranquillity  of  all 
governments. 

Given  at  Roseau,  in  his  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Island  of  Dominica, 
the  3rd  day  of  December, 
1801. 

(Signed) 

Lacrosse,  captain-general. 
Lescallier,  colonial  prefect. 
Coster,  commiss.  of  justice. 


Letter  from  the  Hebei  Chief  Tons* 
saint ,  to  his  General  Domage. 

Toussaint  Louverture,  Governor  of 
St.  Domingo,  to  Citizen  Domage, 
General  of  Brigade,  commanding 
in  Chief  the  district  of  Jeremie. 
From  Head-quarters  at  St.  Marc, 
Feb.  9,  1802. 

I  send  to  you,  my  dear  general, 
my  aid-de-camp,  Clianey.  He  is 
the  bearer  of  the  present,  and  will 
communicate  to  you,  on  my  part, 
the  business,  with  which  I  have 
charged  him.  The  whites  of  France, 
and  of  the  colony,  united  together, 
wish  to  take  away  liberty.  A  great 
mqfjy  ships  of  war  and  troops  have, 
arrived  and  taken  possession  of  the 
Cape,  of  Port  Republican,  and  of 
Fort  Liberty.  The  Cape,  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  has  fallen  ;  but 
the  enemy  have  found  there  nothing 
but  a  town,  and  a  plain  of  ashes. 
The  forts  have  been  blown  up,  and 
every  thing  is  burned.  The  town 
of  Port  Republican  has  been  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  them  by  the  traitor,  ge¬ 
neral  of  brigade  Age ;  as  also  the 
Fort  Bizoton,  which  surrendered 
without  firing  a  shot,  through  the 
Qovvardice  and  treason  of  the  chief 
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of  battalion,  Bardet,  formerly  office 
of  the  south. 

The  general  of  division,  Dessa 
lines,  supports  at  this  moment 
cordon  at  Croix  des  Bouquets,  an< 
all  our  other  places  are  upon  tin 
defensive.  As  the  place  of  Jeremi< 
is  very  strong  from  its  natural  ad 
vantages,  you  will  maintain  yo’ursel 
there,  and  defend  it  with  tlx 
courage  which  I  know  you  possess, 
Put  no  confidence  in  the  whites 
They  will  betray  you  if  they  can 
Their  manifest  wish  is  (lie  return  o 
slavery.  In  consequence,  I  give 
you  a  carte  blanche.  Every  thing 
you  do  will  be  cfone  well :  raise  the 
cultivators  en  masse,  and  make  them 
fully  sensible  of  this  truth,  tbai 
they  must  put  no  confidence  in  those 
active  persons,  who  may  have 
secretly  received  proclamations  from 
the  whites  of  France,  and  who  would 
circulate  them  privately,  fo?  the 
purpose  of  seducing  the  friends  of 
liberty.  I  have  given  orders  to  the 
general  of  brigade  Laplume,  to  burn 
the  town  of  Cayes,  the  other  towns, 
and  all  the  plains,  in  case  they  should 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  all  the  troops  of 
the  different  garrisons,  and  all  the 
cultivators  would  go  to  increase  your 
numbers  at  Jeremie.  You  will 
come  to  a  perfect  understanding 
with  general  Laplume,  that  youhnay 
execute  your  plans  well ;  you  will 
employ  all  the  female  cultivators-  in 
planting  provisions  in  great  quan¬ 
tities.  Endeavour  to  inform  me 
well  as  you  can  of  your  position. 
I  depend  entirely  upon  you,  and 
leave  you  absolute  master  to  do 
every  thing  to  withdraw  m  from 
the  most  horrible  yoke.  I  wish  you 
good  health. 

Health  and  friendship, 
(Signed) 

Toussaint  LouvERTURr. 
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PROCLAMATION. 

-  First  Consul  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
St.  Domingo. 

Paris ,  the  17  BrumCiirc. 

Inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo. 
Whatever  your  origin,  or  your 
>ur,  you  are  al!  French,  you  are 
free,  and  all  equal  before  God, 
before  the  republic. 

•Vance  has  been,  like  St.  Do- 
>go,  a  prey  to  faction**,  torn  by 
il  and  foreign  wars.  But  all 
changed ;  all  people  have  em- 
cerlthe  French, and  have  sworn  to 
m  peace  and  amity  ;  all  the  French 
e  embraced  each  other  also,  and 
e  sworn  to  be  all  friends  and  bro- 
rs.  Come  also,  embrace  the 
■rich,  and  rejoice  to  see  again 
ir  friends,  and  your  brothers  of 
mpe. 

Hie  government  sends  you  the 
»tain-general  Leclerc :  he  lias 
ught  with  him  great  forces  for 
'tec ting  you  against  your  enemies, 
1  against  the  enemies  of  the  re- 
die.  If  it  be  said  to  you  these 
'es  are  destined  to  ravish .  from  you 
r liberty  ;  answer,  “  the  republic 
l  not  permit  it  to  be  taken  away 
n  us.” 

Lilly  around  the  captain-general, 
brings  you  abundance  and  peace. 
Hy  'dh.of  you  around  him.  Who- 
sr. shall  dare  to"  separate  himself 
to  the  captain-general,  will  be  a 
i tor  to  his  country,  and  the  indig- 
ion  of  the  republic  will  devour 
i  as  the  fire  devours  your  dried 
ies. 

Done  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  of 
government,  the  17  Brumaire, 
r  1 0,  of  the  French  republic* 

Fhe  Fjrst  Consul. 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 

fry  the  First  Consul. 

^Secretary  of  State. 

(Signed)  H.  B.  Ma ret. 

\$6z  '  r 


To  Citizen  Toussaint  Louver t ure }  Ge¬ 
neral  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  Si. 
Domingo , 

,  Citizen  General, 

Peace  with  England,  and  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  which  places 
the  republic  in  the  first1  degree  of 
greatness  and  power,  enables,  at  the 
same  time,  the  government  to  direct 
its  attention  to  St.  Domingo.  We 
send  thither  citizen  Le  Clerc,  our 
brother-in-law,  in  quality  of  captain- 
general,  as  first  magistrate  of  the 
colony.  He  is  accompanied  with 
the  necessary  forces  to  make  the 
sovereignty  of  the  French  people  be 
respected.  It  is  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  we  are  disposed  to 
hope  that  you  will  prove  to  us  and 
to  all  France  the  sincerity  of  the 
sentiments  you  have  constantly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  different  letters  you 
have  written  to  us.  We  have 
conceived  for  you  esteem,  and 
we  wish  to  recognise  gnd  pro¬ 
claim  the  great  services  you  have 
rendered  to  the  French  people.  If 
their  colours  fly  on  St.  Domingo, 
it  is  to  you  and  your  brave  blacks 
that  they  are  indebted.  Called  by 
your  talents,  and  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  the  first  command^ 
you  have  destroyed  (he  civil  war,, 

J  J  , 

put  a  stop  to  the  persecutions  car 
some  ferocious  men,  restored  to 
honour  the  religion  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  from  whom  all  things 
come.  The  constitution  that  you 
have  formed,  in  containing  many 
good  things,  contains  others  vyhieh 
are  contrary  to  the  dignity  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  French  people, 
of  which  St.  Domingo  forms  but  a 
part. 

The  circumstances  in  which  you 
arc  placed,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  enemies,  wit  hold  the  mother 
country  being  able  to  succour  or  to 
(M)  *  iced 
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feed  y6u,  have  rendered  legitimate 
the  articles  of  that  constitution,  which 
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otherwise  could  not  be  so.  But  now 
tha$  circumstances  are  so  happily 
changed,  you  will  be  the  first  to  ren¬ 
der  homage  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  which  reckons  you  among 
the  number  of  its  most  illustrious 
citizens,  by  the  services  you  have 
rendered  to  it,  and  by  the  talents 
and  the  force  of  character  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  you. 
A  contrary  conduct  would  be  irre¬ 
concilable  with  the  idea  we  have 
conceived  of  you.  It  vvould  de¬ 
prive  you  of  your  numerous  claims 
to  the  gratitude  aij/i  the  good  offices 
of  the  republic,  and  would  dig  un¬ 
der  your  feet  p.  precipice,  which, 
while  it  swallowed  you  up,  would 
contribute  to  the  misery  of  those 
brave  blacks,  whose  courage  we 
love,  and  whom  we  should  be  sorry 
to  punish  for  rebellion. 

We  have  made  known  to  your 
children,  and  to  their  preceptor,  the 
sentiments  by  which  we  are  ani¬ 
mated.  We  send  them  back  to  vou. 
Assist  with  your  councils,  your  in¬ 
fluence  and  your  talents,  the  captain- 
general.  What  can  you  desire — the 
freedom  of  the  blacks  t  You  know  that 
in  all  the  countries  we  have  been 
in,  we  have  given  it  ;o  the  people 
who  had  it  not.  Do  you  desire  con¬ 
sideration,  honours,  fortune?  It  is 
not,  after  the  services  you  have  ren¬ 
dered,  the  services  you  can  still  ren¬ 
der,  with  the  particular  sentiments 
we  have  lor  you,  that  you  ought  to  be 
doubtful  with  respect  to  your  consi¬ 
deration,  your  fortune  and  the  ho¬ 
nours  that  await  you. 

Make  known  to  the  people  of  St. 
Domingo,  that  the  solicitude  which 
France  has  always  evinced  for  their 
happiness  has  often  been  rendered 
impotent  by  the  'imperious  circum¬ 
stances  of  war ;  that  men,  come  from 
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the  continent  to  agitate  and  nour 
factions,  were  the  produce  of 
factions  which  themselves  destroy 
country ;  that,  in  future,  pea 
and  the  power  of  the  governme 
ensure  their  prosperity  and  freedc 
Tell  them,  that,  jf  liberty  be  to  th 
the  first  of  wants,  they  cannot  en 
it biit  with  the  title  of  French  citize 
and  that  every  act  contrary  to  the 
terest  of  the  country,  the  obediei 
they  owe  lo the  government,  and 
captain-general,  who  is  the  deleg 
of  it,  would  be  a  crime  against 
national  sovereignty,  which  woi 
eclipse  their  services,  and  render 
Domingo  the  theatre  of  a  wretch 
war,  in  u*hich  fathers  and  child] 
would  massacre  each  other. 

And  you,  general,  recollect,  th 
if  you  are  the  first  of  your  cok 
that  attained  such  great  power,  a 
distinguished  himself  by  hjs  hrav< 
and  his  military  talents,  you  are  al 
before  God  and  us,  the  princij 
person  responsible  for  their  cr 
duct. 

If  there  be  disaffected  persn 
who  say  to  the  individuals  that  ha 
played  a  principal  part  in  the  tr< 
bles  of  Si.  Domingo,  that  we  s 
coming  to  ascertain  what  they  ha 
done,  during  the  times  of  anarchy,; 
sure  them,  that  we  shall  take  cc 
nisance  of  their  conduct  orily  in  t 
last  circumstance;  and  that  we  sh 
not  recur  to  the  past,  but  to  find  c 
the  traits  that  may  have  distingui; 
ed  them  in  the  war  carried 
against  the  Spanish  and  Eiigli 
who  have  been  our  enemies. 

Rely  without  reserve  on  < 
esteem  ;  and  conduct  yourself  as  e 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  i 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  ou£ 
to  do.  ; 

The  First  Consul. 

BON-APARTt 

Paris,  17  Brumaire. 
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A  proclamation. 
the  name  of  the  French  G ove i ywi ent , 
Liberty:. — Equality. 

•  General  in  Chief  to  the  Inhabit - 

ants  of  St.  Domingo. 

'Hi  J  i 

Citizens, 

Fiie  time  is  arrived  when  order 
1  succeed  to  that  chaos  which  has 
:n  the  necessary  consequent  of 
opposition  made  by  the  rebellious 
the'  landing  of  the  army  at  St. 
mingo. 

fhe  rapid  operations  and  progress 
the  army,  and  the  necessity  of 
viding  for  its  subsistence  and  its 
iblishment,  have,  hitherto,  pre¬ 
ted  my  attending  to  the  definitive 
anisation  of  the  colony.  I  could 
r  moreover,  have  any  fixed  or 
:ain  ideas  of  a  country  with 
I  was  totally  unacquainted, 
consequently  could  not,  without 
are  deliberation,  form  an  opinion 
i  people  who  have  been,  for  ten 
rs,  apreyto  revolutions. 

Hie  basis  of  the  provisionary  ur¬ 
ination  which  I  shall  give  the 
►ny*  but  which  shall  not  be  defini- 
till  approved  of  by  the  French 
ernment,  is  liberty  and  equality 
lithe  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo, 
touttegard  to  colour.  This  or- 
isation  compr i  ses, 

.  •The  administration  of  justice. 

•  The  interior  administration  of 
colony  combined  with  those 
‘Stires  which  its  interior  and  ex- 
nr  defe nee  requ  i  re. 

.  The  imposition  of  duties — the 
ns  of  raising  them  and  their  ap- 
at  ion. 

.  The  regulations  and  ordinance* 
five  to  agriculture. 

•The  regulations  and  ordinances 
live  to  Commerce. 

.  The  administration  of  the  na- 
d  domains,  and  the  means  of 
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making  them  -most  beneficial  to  the 
state,  so  as  to  be  less  burdensome  to 
agriculture  and  commerce;  ^ 
As  it  is  of  infinite  interest  to  wu, 
citizens,  that  every  institution  should,- 
in  an  equal  degree,  protect  agricul¬ 
ture  and  commerce,  i  haVe  not  de-‘ 
termined  upon  this  important  yvbrk; 
without  having  first  had  recourse  to, 
an<f  consulted  "wTth;  the  most  diT- 
tinguished  and  enlightened  citizens 
of  the  colony. 

I  have,  in  consequence,  given 
orders  to  the  genera  is  of  the  south 
and  west  divisions  to  select,  for  each 
of  these  departments,  seven  citizens; 
proprietors,  and  merchants  (with¬ 
out  regard  to  colour),  who,  with  eight 
more,  which  I  shah  myself  choose  lor 
the  department  of  the  north,  are  to 
assemble  at  the  Cape  in  the  course  of 
the  present  month,  to  impart  their 
observations  tome  on  the  plans  [  shall 
then  submit  to  their  consideration. 

It  is  not  a  deliberative  assembly 
I  establish.  I  am  sufficiently  ac-* 
quainted  with  the  evils  which  meet¬ 
ings  of  this  nature  have  brought 
upon  the  colony,  to  have  that  idea. 
The  citizens  who  are  thus  chosen> 
being  honest  and  enlightened  meg, 
to  them  will  I  communicate  my 
views:  they  will  make  their  obser* 
various  upon  them,  af4d  will  be  able 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their 
fellow  citizens  the  liberal  ideas  With 
which  government  is  animated. 

Let  those  men,  who  are  thus  to 
be  called  together,  consider  this  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  flattering  proof  of 
my  consideration  for  them.  Let 
them  consider  that,  for  want  of  their 
counsels  and  advice>  I  might  pursue 
measures  disastrous  to  the  colony, 
which  would  ultimately  fall '  upon 
themselves.  Lei  them  consider  this, 
and  they  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
leaving  for  some  time,  their  private 
avocations, 

(M  2) 


Done 
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Done  at  head-quarters  at  the  Cape, 
5th  Floreal,  year  10  of  the  French 
jegtiblic. 

The  General  in  Chief, 

(Signed)  Leclerc. 

A  true  Copy. 

The  Deputy  Adjutant  General, 
(Signed)  D’Aqust'. 


Proclamation  by  Gen.  Leclerc ,  Gene¬ 
ral  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  St. 
Domingo,  dated  Head-quarters  at 
the  Cape,  VSthPluviose  ( Feb.  1 6. ) 

“  I  am  come  here  in  the  name  of 
the  French  government,  bearing  to 
you  peace  and  happiness.  I  feared 
to  be  encountered  by  obstacles  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  ambitious,  views  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  colony,  and  I  am 
not  deceived.  They,  who  announced 
their  devotion  to  France  in  their 
proclamations,  thought  of  nothing 
less  than  acting  as  Frenchmen.  If 
they  sometimes  spoke  of  trance, 
it  was  because  their  plans  were  not 
sufficiently  matured  openly  to  disa¬ 
vow  it. 

To-day  their  perfidious  intentions 
were  unmasked.  General  Tous- 
s^int  sent  me  his  children,  with 
a  letter,  in  which  he  assures  me  that 
there  was  nothing  he  so  much  de- 
siredas  the  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  all  the 
orders  that  I, should  give  him.  I  or¬ 
dered  him  to  come  before  me,  and 
gave  him  my  word  that  I  would  em¬ 
ploy  him  as  my  lieutenant  general : 
he  did  not  reply  to  this  order,  fur¬ 
ther  than  by  phrases,  which  were 
only  designed  to  gain  time.  My 
orders  from  the  French  government, 
that  I  promptly  restore  prosperity 
and  abundance.  If  I  suffer  myself 
to  be  amused  by  crafty  and  perfidi¬ 
ous  artifices,  the  colony  will  be  the 
theatre  of  a  long  civil  war. 

I  advance  into  the  country,  and 


am  about  to  manifest  to  this 
bel  the  force  of  the  French  govt 
ment.  It  can  be  no  longer  net 
sary  to  prove  to  all  good  Frenchn 
inhabiting  St.  Domingo,  what 
frantic  monstdr  he  is.  I  pron 
liberty  to  the  people  of  this  isla 
I  have  the  means  of  making  tl 
enjoy  it;  and  I  will  respect  tl 
persons  and  property. 

I  order  as  follows: 


Article  1.  The  general  Touss; 


and  the  general  Christophe  are 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  law- 
citizens  are  ordered  to  pursue  th« 
and  to  treat  them  as  rebels  to 
French  republic. 

II.  From  the  day  on  which 
French  army  shall  occupy  a  posit: 
all  officers,  whether  civil  or  milit; 
who  shall  obey  other  orders  t 
those  of  the  generals  of  the  ai 
which  I  command,  shall  be  trea 
as  rebels. 

III.  The  cultivators  who, seel u 
into  error,  and  deceived  by 
perfidious  insinuations  of  the  rt 
generals,  may  have  taken  arms,  s 
be  regarded  as  children  who  h 
strayed,  and  shall  be  sent  to  tl 
plantations,  provided  they  do  , 
seek  to  excite  insurrection. 

IV.  The  soldiers  of  the  de 
brigades  who  shall  abandon 
army  of  Totissaint,  shall  be  recei 
into  the  French  army. 

V.  Tiie  general  Augustin  C 
vaux,  who  commanded  in  thedep 
ment  of  Cibao  having  acknowlqd 
the  French  government,  and  the 
thority  of  the  captain  general,  is  c 
tinued  in  his  rank  ai)d  in'  his  c 
mand. 

VI.  The  general,  chief  of 
staff,  shall  print  and  publish 
proclamation. 

(Signed)  Lecler 

General  of  Division,  and  Clih 
the  Staff,  Dugv 
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>e  General  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of 
St.  Domingo-.,  to  the  Minister  of 
Marine.:  ■■■■->>..  .  r;,  ;. . . 

Head  Quarters,  the  Cape, 

Prairial,  22  ( May  V2.) 

•  Citizen  Minister, 

I, informed  you,  by  one  of  my  last 
patches,  of  the  pardon  which  I 
d  granted  to  general  Toussaint. 
tat  ambitious  man,  from  the  mo- 
‘n t  I  -pardoned  iiim,  has  never 
ised  to  conspire  secretly.  If  he 
rendered,  it  was  because  gene- 
s  Christophe  and  Dessalines  had 
nified  to  him  that  they  saw  they 
:i  been  deceived,  and  that  they 
re  resolved  to  make  war  no 
ger;  but  seeing  himself  aban- 
led  by  them,  he  endeavoured  to 
anise,  among  the  cultivators,  an 
urrection,  to  make  them  rise  cn 
sse ;  the  reports  that  have  been 
t  to  me  by  all  the  generals,  even 
m  general  Dessalines,  upon,  the 
lduct  Which  he  has  adopted  since 
submission,  do  not  leave  me  any 
ibt  upon  the  subject.  I  have  in¬ 
cepted  the  letters  he  wrote  to  a 
‘son  named  Fontaine,  who  was 
agent  at  the '  Cape.  These  let— 

'  prove  incorUestibly  that  he  was 
(spiring,  and  that  he  wished  to  re- 
ie  his  former  influence  in  the  co- 
v.  He  waited  for  the  effect  of 
iases  upon  the  army. 

3nder  these  circumstances  I  did 
think  it  proper  to  leav*e  him  time 
consummate  his  criminal  projects  ; 
dered  him  to  be  arrested;  the 
ir  was  not  easy,  yet  it  succeeded 
the  good  dispositions  of  general 
i vision  Brunet,  whom  I  charged 
h  jt,  and  by  the  zeal  and  devotion 
citizen  Ferrari,  my  aide-  de- 
>pj  chief  of  squadron, 
send  to  France  with  all  his  fa- 
l  this  man  so  deeply  perfidious, 
h  with  so  much  hypocrisy,  has 
e  us  so  much  mischief.  Govern- 
U  will  see  what  it  ought  to  do. 


The  arrest  of  general  Toussaint 
has  produced  some  assemblages — 
two  insurgent  chiefs  are  already 
arrested."  I  ordered  them  to  be  shot; 
a  hundred  of  his  principal  confiden¬ 
tial  persons  have  been  taken  up.  I 
have  senta  part  of  them  on  board  the 
frigate  Mucron,  which  has  orders  to 
proceed  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  the 
rest  have  been  ' distributed  on  “board 
the  different  ships. 

I  am  employed  incessantly  in  re¬ 
organising  the  colony  with  as  little 
evil  as  possible;  but  the  excessive 
heat,  and  the  disorders  that  afflict 
us,  render  the  work  extremely 
painful.  I  wait  with  impatience  for 
the  month  of  September,  when  the 
season  will  restore  us  all  our  activity. 

The  departure  of  Toussaint  has 
caused  a  general  joy  at  the  Cape. 

The  commissary  of  justice,  Mont- 
peron,  is  dead;  the  colonial  prefect, 
Benezech,  is  at  the  last  gasp;  adju¬ 
tant  commandant  Dampierre  is 
dead:  he  was  a  young  officer  of 
much  promise. 

I  have  the  honour  to  salute  you. 

(Signed)  Leclerc, 


The  General  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of 
Guadaloupe  to  the  Minister  of 
War. 

Basse  Terre,  4 th  Jane. 

Citizen  Minister, 

I  have  only  delayed  sending  you 
a  report  of  what  has  taken  place  in 
the  army  of  Guadaloupe,  because  I 
wished  at  the  same  time  that  I  gave 
you  an  account  of  the  army  having 
found  rebels  to  contend  with,  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  you  that  it  had  conquered 
them. 

On  the  7th  May  we  effected  our 
debarkation  at  Gosier  and  the  port 
of  Pointe  a  Petie  ;  every  thing  led 
‘us  to  believe  that  the  passage  of  that 
port  might  be  forced,  whatever  was 
(3d  3)  the 
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the  resist  mice  that  might  be  op¬ 
posed  by  the  batteries  of  Islet  a 
Crochon,  and  those  of  forts  b  leur- 
d'Fpee  and  Union. 

The  two  sail  of  the  line  not  being 
able  to  enter  the  port,  anchored  be¬ 
fore  Gosier,  and  landed  their  troops 
there,  who,  immediately  after  they 
had  debarked,  received  orders  to 
march  towards  the  Morne  Mascatte, 
and  to  take  possession  of  it,  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  fort  Fleur-d’Epee  in  the 
rear,  and  to  cut  off  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  redoubts  of  Bem- 
bridge  and  Stevenson;  the  troops 
landed  at  the  port  of  the  Point 
were  to  march  immediately  to  the 
river  Salee,  in  order  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  fort  Victoire,  and  then  of 
fort  Union. 

Ail  our  dispositions  were  useless; 
we  were  waited  for  on  the  quaysj 
where  we  were  received  with  cries 
of  Vive  la  republique !  Vive  Bona¬ 
parte!.  The  troops  formed  on  the 
Place  de  la  Victoire,  where  I  found 
Pelage,  who  assured  me  of  the  en¬ 
tire  submission  of  the  whole  island. 
I  ordered  him  to  relieve  all  the  posts 
of  the  forts  Fleur-dTpee,  Union, 
and  Victoire,  as  well  as  the  redoubts 
of  Bembridge  and  Stevenson;  he 
promised  me  that  he  would  give  his 
orders  to  that  effect,  as  well  as  to  as¬ 
semble  on  the  redoubt  of  Stevenson 
all  the  troops  that  were  there,  and 
that  I  would  review  them  that  very 
eyening. 

The  troops  come  from  France  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  Place  dc  la  Victoire, 
under  the  fort  that  bears  that  name, 
formed  immediately  detachments 
which  were  to  occupy  the  forts,  and 
setoff  to  proceed  thither.  The  mo¬ 
ment  afterwards  I  was  informed  that 
Ignace,  commander  of  the  fort 
de  la  Victoire,  would  not  suffer  the 
troops  1  had  sent,  to  enter.  I  oi- 
dered  that  the  detachment  should 
enter  au  pas  dc  charge ,  and  that  lg~ 
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nacq  and  his  troops  should  be 
rested.  The  commander  of  the 
taehment  caused  the  charge  to 
beat;  but  Ignace  retired  with 
troops  by  a  gate  opposite  t 
through  which  we  entered. 

In  the  mean  time  I  repaired  w 
the  rest  of  the  troops  below  ] 
Stevenson,  the  rendezvous.appoin 
for  the  assemblingof  the  black  trpo 
Day-light  had  disappeared; 
though  the  night  was  dark,  I  p 
ceived.  a  great  many  black  soldi 
spread  over  the  country  with  tl: 
arms.  An  account  was  given 
that  several  of  them  had  been  he; 
to  say  that  Pelage  was  a  trail 
When  I  arrived  at  the  place  of  r< 
dezvous,  I  found  Pelage  there,  w 
informed  me  that  several  of  his 
ficers  were  missing,  as  well  a; 
great  number  of  soldiers ;  hovvev 
I  united  all  w'ho  were  there,  a 
spoke  to  them  in  terms  adapted 
circumstances. 

Little  satisfied  with  what  I  1: 
seen  in  the  troop,  and  with  the  < 
sertion  of  a  part,  I  determined 
embark  immediately  those  that  i 
mained,whichwasdone  in  the  nig 
I  told  this  troop  that  I  wished 
have  them  with  me  in  going  to  Ba: 
Terre. 

On  the  next  day  1  sent  600  m 
on  land  to  Trois  Rivieres,  and  i 
embarked  1500  men  on  board  t 
frigates ;  but  this  port  is  a  rrn 
mouse-trap  ;  frigates  cannot  go  ( 
till  it  is  a  calm.  Several  days  oft 
elapse  be  lore  such  a  calm,  tab 
place,  and  it  is  always  of  such 
short  duration  that  it  is  rare  for  me 
than  one  frigate  to  be  able  to  \ 
out ;  it  was  necessary  then  Ip  ’ 
move  the  troops  from  the  irigai 
to  ships  anchored  opposite  Gosie 
that  .required  much  time;  cairns 
contrary  winds  afterwards  p revet 
ed  us  from  arriving  before  Bass 

ter  re  till  the  20th  at  noon.  Save; 

'  cann 
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nnon  fired  at  us  left  us  no  doubt 
the  situation  of  afi&irs  j  we  passed 
Basseterre,  and  as  vve  kept  our- 
Ives  always  ready  for  war  as 
ill  as  for  peace,  we  were  imme- 
itely  in  a  condition  to  land. 

After  the  first  cannon  however 
is  fired,  I  sent  a  canoe,  with  a 
ter  from  Pelage,  which  was  car- 
d  by  an  officer  of  the  colony. 
>t  seeing  any  thing  return,  the 
ops  that  had  been  already 
ced  in  the  boats,  rowed  towards 
ire,  and  landed  a  little  beyond 
'  mouth  of  the  river  Duplessis, 
ier  the  fire  of  the  batteries  and 
squetry.  The  courage  of  the 
did  every  thing  in  these  cir- 
nstances,  and  I  assure  you  that  it 
i  much  to  do ;  we  penetrated  on 
t  day  to  the  right  bank  of  the  ri¬ 
des  Peres. 

during  the  night,  the  troops  all 
imbled  near  that  bank,  and  at 
-break  they  did  not  march,  but 
to  the  enemy.  This  position, 
the  left  bank  of  that  river,  which 
accounts  agree  in  stating  as  very 
^ 'well  armed,  and  crammed  with 
els,  at  the  moment  of  our  at- 
b  was  forced  in  ten  minutes  j 
irt  of  the  rebels  threw  themselves 
'  Fort  St.  Charles,  and  a  part 
led  the  Morne  on  our  left ;  we 
^ued  to  the  fort  towards  Galion, 
the  bridge  of  Nosiere. 

General  Sensia,  who  remained  at 
ndeterre,  having  received  orders 
collect  what  troops  he  could  in 
Pa,rb  leaving,  however,  what 
necesary  for  the  maintenance 
fanquillity  in  the  country,  and 
°in  the  battalion  of  the  15th, 
eh  had  comq  by  land  from  Petit- 
rg  to  Trois  Rivieres,  was  to 
Us  by  the  Palmiste  and  the  Vol- 
a*d-  1  iil  that  time,  nothing 
d  be  undertaken  against  the  fort, 
his  junction  made,  we  landed 
Cannon  from  the  ships,  and  after 
nceivable  trouble,  every  thing 
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being  to  be  done  by  strength  of 
arms  in  very  steep  mountains,  we 
were  enabled  to  erect  a  battery  of 
30  pieces,  which  was  in  a  condition 
to  commence  firing  on  the  3 1st  of 
May.  On  the  1st  June,  at  7  p.  »u 
the  fort  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels, 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  non¬ 
execution  of  my  orders,  which  was 
to  place  two  men  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Galiion,  to  quit  the  fort  and  to 
get  into  part  of  the  old  fort. 

The  army  was  immediately  sent 
in  pursuit  of  this  canaille,  which  is 
now  spread  through  all  the  woods 
and  momes.  The  chiefs  are  Dol- 
gresse,  Massateau,  Ignace,  Gedeon 
Palerme,  &c.  * 

Some  habitations  have  been  burnt* 
but  there  are  no  more  assemblages* 
to  dissolve.  I  can  now  distribute 
my  troops  in  the  communes,  and 
easily  keep  down  all  the  brigands. 

In  the  affairs  of  Basseterre  the  ar¬ 
my  had  300  wounded,  and  about 
100  killed. 

I  have  many  soldiers  of  all  ranks 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  ; 

I  shall  take  care  to  make  them 
known  to  you  in  my  next  report,  as 
well  as  the  the  names  of  the  bead  or 
wounded. 

Citizen  Coster,  commissary  of 
Justice,  died  at  Pointe-a-Petre,  a 
week  ago. 

I  shall  send  you  immediately  ful¬ 
ler  details  upon  men  and  things,  but 
I  hasten  to  avail  myself  of  the  de* 
parture  of  the  merchantman,  the 
- - — »  which  is  going  to  Brest. 

Citizen  PEscalier  is  with  us,  and 
does  every  thing  to  assist  us. 

Rear-Admiral  Bouvet  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  give  you  details  relative 
to  the  squadron.  1  do  not  think  that 
the  squadron  can  put  to  sea  on  its 
return  before  the  expiration  of  a  fort¬ 
night. 

Health  and  consideration, 

Richepa  ns  e. 


THE 


THE  GENERAL  IN  CHIEF  TO  THE 
MINISTER  -OF  MARINE. 

.  II  mi  Dasse-trrrc,  Guadaioupe, 

Sth  J  uh,  1 0  th  year  of  the  French  Republic. 

Citizen  Minister, 

The  last -details  that  I  gave  you, 
relative  to  the  events  of  Guadaioupe, 
were  of  the  date  of  last  month,  an 
epoch  at  which  the  more  important 
military  operations  were  terminated 
by  tire  capture  otf the Matouba.  Since 
that,  the  troops  have  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  pursue  and  exterminate  the 
remnant  of  the  rebels,  inaccessible  to 
.every  manner  of  persuasion,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  returning  to  their  duty: 
it  is  only  the  death  of  these  incorrigi¬ 
ble  creatures  that  can  put  a  slop  to 
the  progress  of  conflagration,  and 
of  the  murder  of  the  whites  in  this 
colony  —  These  assassinations,  and 
the  devastations  which  some  propri¬ 
etors  have  suffered,  have  occasioned 
me  to  endure  a  very  painful  sensa¬ 
tion;  but  I  am  forced  to  consider  as 
an  event  very  fortunate  for  the  re¬ 
generation  of  the  colony,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  men  of  colour  to 
oppose  themselves  to  the  landing  of 
the  army.  .  It  is  certain  that  they 
took  up  arms  on  the  suspicion  that 
my  mission  had  for  its  object  the 
dissolution  of  the  force  of  the  black 
army,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  plantations  a  part  of  it; 
and  the  hope  of  Toussaintfs  being 
enabled  to  maintain  his  autliOrity  at 
St.  Domingo,  had  also  a  consider¬ 
able  influence.  It  was  known  be¬ 
sides,  that  the  troops,  of  which  (he 
'"'expedition  from  France  consisted, 
were* far  from  being  numerous.  At 
present  that  tranquillity  and  securi- 
'  ty  are  perfectly  established,  gvery 
idea,  of  agricultural  and  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  has  begun  to  germi¬ 
nate.  The  impediments  to  this 
prosperity  arose  from  the  ambition 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  armed  force. 


from  the  licentiousness  of  a  n 
rous  body  6ft$4 Bps,  and  from  the 
gularity  of  the  resident  neg 
Fifteen  thousand  have  return* 
their  habitations,  where  they 
be  kept  in  order  by  a  just  an 
vere  discipline.  I  have  the 
nour  to  salute  you.  RiOhepa 


Another  Letter. 

Citizen  Minister. 

I  have  ordered  the  membe 
the  provisional  council,  estabf 
at  Guadaioupe,  at  the  epoch  o 
21st  of  October,  to  procee* 
France,  in  order  to  be  at  the 
posal  of  the  Government, 
will  arrive  at  Brest,  on  board 
ship  of  the  line  Le  Fougeux,  w 
will  set  sail  to  morrow  with  the 
ception  of  Citizen  Danais,  who 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  division,  ] 
ed  over  into  tl;e  American  St 
I  have  given  the  same  orde 
passing  into  France  to  many  i 
bitantsof  this  colony  :  these  pen 
though  having  a  less  promi 
place  in  the  events  which  have 
curred  at  Guadaioupe,  have, 
verlheless,  taken  a  very  active 
in  them.  The  explanation  w 
their  justification  will  require  ii 
presence  of  the  Government, 
contribute  to  bring  to  light  the 
portance  which  the  revolt  of  the 
of  October  would  have  had,  'll 
victories  of  the  French  troops 
not  preven(ed  the  consequenc 
it.  I  have  the  honour  to  salute 

Richepans 

Citizen  Minister, 

The  French  tooops,  after  ha1 
fought  the  troops  of  colour  be!* 
ing  to  this  colony,  after  having  t 
witnesses  of  the  barbarous  ti 
ment  which  they  made  use  of 

wards  their  wounded  comra 
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loin  they  mutilated  in  the  most 
rrible  manner  on  the  held  of  bat- 
would  have  beheld,  but  with 
inliil  sensations,  and  with  a  well 
inded  distrust,  such  men  mixing 
their  ranks. 

Fhave  experienced  the  same  sen- 
ion,  I  have  thought  that  their  ex- 
ision  from  the  military  profession, 
lich  they  had  so  much  abused, 
'•'Which  they  had  for  along  time 
inded  projects  of  independence, 
d  which  had  furnished  them  with 
3  means  of  oppressing  the  whites, 
)uld  be  the  first  step  necessary  for 
3  re-establishment  of  order.  I  have 
3refore  not  comprised  in  the  new 
mation  of  armed  corps,  any  men 
colour,  except  a  small  number  for 
;  labour  of  the  barracks,  and  about 
0  labourers  of  different  descrip- 


rBLic  Acts  passed  in  the  First 
Session  of  the  First  Imperial  Far - 
liament. 

December  12,  1801. 

An  act  for  raising  5,000,000/.  by 
ns  or  exchequer  ' bills. 

New  Lottery  Act. 

An  act  to  prevent  making  starch 
1  distilling  spirits  from  grain. 

Al?  act  to  encourage  the  importa¬ 
nt  and  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
n.  > 

hor  supplying  the  vacancies  in 
•  militia. 

An  act  for  granting  annuities  to 
isfv  certain  exchequer  bills. 

Repeal  of  the  act,  permitting  the 
portation  of  certain  naval  stores 
m  Germany. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  cap- 
s  of  .prizes. 

An  act  to  remove  certain  re- 
tints  upon  correspondence  with 
'sons  residing  abroad. 


e  A  C  T  S.  (183) 

lions  in  the  corps  of  miners.  1  have 
given  orders  lo  a  great-  number  of 
the  officers  of  colour,  attached  to  the 
army  of  Guadaloupe,  previous  to 
flie  arrival  of  the  division,  to  pas? 
over  to  France  in  the  ships  Le 
doulable  and  Le  Fougeux. 

I  hose  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
revolt  have  been  killed  or  have 
escaped.  I  will  search  for  those 
vvho  are  still  remaining  in  the  re¬ 
tired  places,  or  in  the  adjacent  isles, 
and  I  will  give  them  all  the  same 
destination  according  as  they  shall 
be  arrested.  The  removal  of  these 
individuals  will  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  good  order,  which 
can  exist  only  by  the  service  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  troops.  I  have  the  honour 
to  salute  you.  Richetanse. 


March  1.9,  1802. 

An  act  for  raising  one  million  by 
loans  or  exchequer  bills. 

An  act  for  granting  new  duties, 
on  rinnamon,  hides,  skins  and  box¬ 
wood. 

An  act  to  extend  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  justices  of  the  peace  and 
town  officers  to  qualify  themselves, 
and  to  indemnify  deputy  lieutenants, 
&c.  who  have  neglected  to  transmit 
descriptions  of  their  qualifications. 

An  act  making  perpetual  the? 
drawback  on  rum  used  in  merchant- 
ships.  Also  to  continue  several  laws: 
relating  to  the  exportation  of  nava! 
stores  to  the  British  colonies. 

An  act  to  continue  the  bounties 
on  the  Greenland  whale-fisheries. 

Several  acts  for  amending  th<f 
roads  from  Canterbury  to  Ramsgate 
and  Sandwich,  From  Chesterfield 
to  Matlock.  From  Wopdbridge  to 
Eye  in  Suffolk.  From  Falmouth 
over  Me.razion  river,  i  hrough  cer- 

foiq 
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tain  parts  of  Sussex.  And  to  inclose 
the  wastes  and  commons  in  the 
parish  of  Barkeswell,  Warwick¬ 
shire. 

March  24*. 

An  act  passed  for  the  continuing 
certain  duties  in  Ireland. 

For  the  better  payment  of  the 
»rmy,  and  the  punishing  mutiny  and 
desertion. 

For  regulating  the  marines  whilst 
on  shore. 

Relating  to  the  transportation  of 
rfelons  to  temporary  places  of  con¬ 
finement  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land, 

To  authorise  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  to  make  their  settlement  at 
Fort  Marlborough,  subordinate  to 
the  presidency  of  Fort  William  in 
Bengal. 

To  suspend  further  proceedings 
in  actions  against  spiritual  persons 
holding  plurality  of  livings. 

To  grant  certain  parcels  of  lands 
near  Plymouth,  for  the  purpose  of 
embanking  them  from  the  sea. 

April  15. 

An  act  to  raise  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lions  by  way  of  annuities. 

Additional  duties  on  windows  and 
lights. 

To  continue  an  act  for  the  better 
collection  and  security  of  the  re¬ 
venues  of  Ireland. 

To  regulate  the  prices  of  grain, 
meal  and  flour,  sent  from  England 
to  Ireland,  or  from  Ireland  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

April  30. 

An  act  for  granting  additional 
duties  on  servants,  carriages,  horses, 
mules  and  dogs. 

Additional  duties  on  beer,  ale, 
malt  and  spirits, 

A  continuance  of  the  restriction 
on  payments  in-cash  at  the-  Bank. 


? A  Q.  T  S.  [i${ 

‘lo’  - crsn' 

An  act  to  empower  the  Treasi 
to  issue  new  exchequer  bills. 

Repeal  of  the  income  act. 

May  22. 

Settlement  of  1 2,000/.  annuity 
the  duke  of  Sussex,  and  the  li 
sum  on  the  duke  of  Cambridge. 

Farming  the  post  horse  duty. 

Continuation  of  the  mutiny  a 
desertion  acts. 

To  defray  the  pay  of  the  mill 
for  the  current  year. 

Jane  3. 

,  An  act  for  raising  money  by  w 
of  annuities  for  the  service. of  I 
land.  .  if'  d. 

New  medicine  act.  .si 

Additional  bounties  on  the  ( 
portation  of  refined  sugar. 

To  amend  the  Irish  act  for  t 
reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

Drawbacks  on  sugars  exporl 
from  Ireland,  and  a  permission 
warehouse,  in  Ireland,,  the  sugars 
the  British  plantations. 

For  the  appointment  of  co 
missioners  to  administer  the  oa 
required  at  the  voting  for  memb 
of  parliament.  <  Os  h 

An  act  for  the  further  encograj 
ment  of  Irish  mariners, 

Exportation  of  live  stock  p 
hibited. 

Jane  9.2. 

An  act  for  licensing  an  addilio 
number  of  hackney  coaches,  k 

For  the  sale  of  the  parliame 
house  in  Dublin.  '  --sdn 

To  amend  two  acts  for  the 
duclion  of  the  national  debt. 

For  the  protection  of  letters  * 
parcels  sent  by  the  post.  * 

To  enable  his  majesty  to  at 
himself  of  the  offer  of  volunteer? 
continue  their  services  in  EngF 
and  Ireland. 

Frank! 


?  U  B  LI  C 


act  s, 


ranking  and  postage  of  news- 
ers,  &c>  N  ■.  ■  5 

.Iteration  of  the  mode  of  laying 
public  accounts  before  pa£ 
ient. 

egulation  of  the  Irish  linen  ma- 
cture. 

elating  to  the  admission  of  cer- 
articles  of  merchandize  in 
ral  ships. 

)r  securing  the  duties  on  coffee 
itfalt  in  Ireland. 

>r  regulating  controverted  elec- 


(187) 


i  act  to  prevent  smuggling 
:  effectually. 

icouragement  of  the  British 
’ies,  and  prohibition  of  the  im- 
tron  of  foreign  silks  and  velvets, 
itish-built  ships  to  fish  in  the 
ic  Ocean  without  licence  from 
^ast  India  or  South  Sea  corn- 

act  for  the  preservation  of 
ialth  and  morals  of  apprentices 
>thers  employed  in  the  cotton 
ther  manufactories, 
the  relief  and  employment  of 
or  in  workhouses. 

the  prevention  of  stealing 
s,  cabbages,  carrots,  &c.  out 
dens,  fields  and  orchards, 
act  %  the  better  supplying 
ties  of  London  and  Wesl- 
r  with  fish. 

June  26. 

let  for  raising  five  millions  by 

ir  exchequer  bills. 

ther  act  for  raising  1 ,500,000/. 

>s  or  exchequer  bills. 

es  on  paper,  pasteboard,  &c. 

d,  ancLother  duties  granted. 


P^ties  on  made  from  fish 
blubber,  and  spermaceti,  on  linen 
yarn,  aad  certatn  goods  of  the  East 

tere'd  Compan->'’  rePealed  and  al- 

Duties  and  stamps  on  deeds,  lega¬ 
cies,  and  shares  of  personal  estatef 
t-ertam  exemptions  from  theaUc- 

-»  piM.*,  As,!*: 

SrfdS;"""8 “  *'  "‘d’- 

For  explaining  and  amending- 
several  acts  relating  to  servants^ 
carriages  and  horses.  * 

For  reducing  duties  on  polities 
of  insurance  in  Ireland.  P  f 

For  augmenting  the  militia,  i 
To  establish  a  militia  in  Scotland 
To  consolidate  the  several  acts’ 
made  for  the  redemption  and  safe  of 
the  land  tax. 

r  for  ,reniiUl.nK  to  the  exchequer  in 
Ireland  a  portion  of  the  monjes  raised 
by  .lotteries. 

for  regulating  the  contested  alec 

tions  for  Irish  members. 

New  modification  of  the  alien 
acts.  T 

Alteration  of  the  post  charge!  to 
and  from  France  and  Holland.  f 
Irish  militia  act. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

To  prevent  deer-stealino-. 
Regulations  on  the  quartering  of 
soldiers  on  inn -keepers.  6 

Regulations  of  the  West  Indii 
dock  company  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
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Vrticulars  of  the  Earlier  Period  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Waepole. 
{From  .Mr.  Coxe’s  Memoirs  of  his  Lordship.]] 


HORATIO,  brother  of  fir  Ro¬ 
bert  Walpole,  was  born  at 
[oughton,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  8th 
r  December,  1678. 

“  His  grandfather,  fir  Edward 
Walpole,  received  the  order  of  the 
ath  as  a  recompenfe  for  his  zeal  in 
emoting  the  caufe  of  the  Reftora- 
)n;  and  was  diftinguifhed  for  his 
aquence  in  parliament,  where  he 
t  as  member  for  Lynn  Regis,  until 
3  death,  which  happened  in  1 66/. 
e  married  Sufan,  fecond  daughter 
d  co-heirefs  of  fir  Robert  Crane, 
rt.  of  Chilton,  in  the  county  of 
tffex. 

“  Robert  Walpole,  eldeft  fon  and 
ir  of  hr  Edward,  refided  at  Hough - 
b  in  Norfolk,  which  had  long 
-n  the  family  feat ;  was  an  active 
.in try  gentleman,  and  zealous  par- 
m  of  the  Revolution,  and  pro¬ 
ved  the  caufe  of  the  Whigs,  as 
mber  of  parliament  for  the  bo- 
>gh  of  Caftle  Rifing,  in  the  county 
Norfolk.  He  poffeffed  confider- 

%  landed  property,  which  he  im- 

'  -  *  .  « 


proved  by  his  attention  to  agricu]. 
ture,  and,  notwithftanding  the  large- 
nefs  of  his  family,  left  an  eftate  be¬ 
tween  20001.  and  3.QOQI,  a  year  to 
his  eldelt  fon.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  honour  and  integrity.  From 
motives  of  extreme  delicacy,  he  in¬ 
variably  refufed  his  content  to  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Dorothy 
with  Charles  lord  vifcount  Townf- 
hend,  to  whom  he  was  left  guar¬ 
dian  by  his  friend  Horatio,  firlt  vflT- 
count  Townfhend,  left  he  fbould  be 
fufne&ed  of  forming  a  match  fo  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  his  family  by  improper 
means.  He  was  much  devoted  to  a 
country  life,  extremely  hofpitable, 
and  of  a  convivial  temper/  By  his 
wife,  Mary,  only  daughter  and  heir, 
els  of  fir  Jeffery  Burwel,  of  Rougham, 
in  Suffolk,  he  had  nineteen  children, 
of  whom  only  fix  furvived  him,  He 
died  in  l/OQ,  aged  fifty,  and  was 
interred  iri  the  parifh-church  8f 
Houghton. 

Horatio,  or,  as  he  is  more  ge¬ 
nerally  called,  Horace,  his  fecond 

A  %  forviving 
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furviving  fon,  was  educated  on  the 
foundation  at  Eton  fchool,  and  in 
1(5q8  admitted  a  i'choktr  of  King  s 
College  in  th§  uniyfcriity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  Both  at  Eton  and  at  col¬ 
lege  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with 
unwearied  diligence,  and  afforded 
early  proofs  of  that  indefatigable  ap¬ 
plication  which  diftinguiihed  him 
through  life.  Lie  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  claflical  knowledge,  and 
rave*  both  in  his  early  and  later 
years,  many  lpecimens.of  his  take  in 
Latin  compoution, 

“  Defcended  from  a  family  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  attachment  to 
the  whigSj  he  adopted  the  principles 
of  that  party ;  and  as  the  provoif 
and  moft  of  the  fellows  were  tories, 
he  employed  his  wit,  of  which  he 
. polfdfed  a  great  (hare,  in  throwing 
ridicule  on  the  tories  and  Jacobites, 
and,  as  he  always  frankly  avowed 
his  fentiments,  was  marked  out  as  a 
formidable  partilan  of  the  whig 
principles. 

u  Jn  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated 
May  (),  he  ex  prefled  his  regret  at  the 
death  of  king  William,  and  his  en- 
thufiafm  for  the  character  of  that 
oreat  monarch.  It  being  the  cuftom 
in  the  umverfities  to  write  copies  ot 
verfes,  either  of  condolence  or  con¬ 
gratulation,  on  the  death  or  acceflion 
of  the  fovereign,1  a  feletlion  is  al¬ 
ways  made  ot  Inch  as  are  efteemed 
molf  worthy  of  publication.  4  hole 
com  poled  by  Mr.  Walpole  obtained 
a  place  in  this  feledcion,  and,  in  al- 
Jufion  to  them,  he  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obfervations  :  ‘  I  fent  you 
yefterciay  the  verfes,  and  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  the  meannefs  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  p'erfon’s,  .whofe,  I  ’ll  be  bold  to 
fay,  would  have  been  t.he  fir  ft  in 
ihe  book,  could  his  ingenuity  have 
equalled  the  deferts  of  that  great 
man,  or  his  poetry  the  inclination  of, 
in  this  cafe,  as  in  all  other  things, 
y6u?s  moft  affectionately.’ 


<f  In  May,  1/02,  he  was  chofer 
fellow  of  King’s  College,  and,  bein£ 


at  liberty  to  retire  from  the  univer- 
ftty,  he  purpofed  following  the  pro. 
feiiion  ot  the  lav/.  But  as  his  for 
tune  was  only  1 5.00k  and  he  had  nu¬ 
merous  acquaintance  among  perfon< 
of  the  firft  rank,  he  opened  h\s  mine 
to  his  brother ;  expreffed  his  regre 
at  quitting  the  univerfity,  where  hi 
had  reaped  fo  much  pleafure  and-pro 
fit,  and  his  anxiety  at  launching  in 
to  a  feene  of  life  incompatible  wit! 
his  income. 


<  King’s,  Nov.  24,  1702. 


»  ?  Deareft  Brother, 

*  When  I  begin  to  confider  (am 
I  think  it  is  high  time  now)  where 
am,  and  what  I  am  about,  I  fini 
myielfe  very  eafle  in  a  college  life 
in" the  conttant  enjoyment  of  the  bei 
company,  both  within  and  withou 
doors,  whether  I  converfe  with  th 
living  or  the  dead,  I  can  t  foibea 
thinking  this  is  the.beft  part  of  IP 
life,  while  my  diligence  and  flud 
on  one  fide  bears  proportion  with  m 
pleafure  and  diverfion  on  the  othei 
But  when  1  look  a  little  forwards 
and  one  would  think  with  a  grea 
deal  of  joy  and  fatisfablion  too,  t 
have  the  noble  profpebt  of  Londo 
and  the  law,  thofe  two  fpacious  fielc 
of  pleafure  and  of  profit,  1  can  t  toi 
bear  being  lomewhat  uneafy  to  thin 
how  willing  I  am  to  ftep  forward: 
and  how  unable  my  legs  are  tocarr 
me.  Were  my  outward  circurr 
fiances  proportionable  to  my  inwau 
or  would  my  fortune  and  pocket,  n 
quifite  to  live  at  London,  anfwi 
my  earneft  inclination  of  flicking  1 
the  law,  I  fhould  think  nobody  fia} 
pier  than  mvfelf,  while  I  have 
many  lo  nigh  related  to  me,  as  wt 
by  kindnefs  as  by  blood,  among  tf 
chiefellof  whom  gratitude  and  than 
oblige  me  to  rank  yourfelf,  both  if 

your  paft  as  v/ell  as  your  pie  ^ 
■  nrornil' 
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iromifes  of  your  future  love  and  af- 
s6tion.>  ,  ,  ■ 

ie  In  this  date  of  uncertainty  he 
/as  induced  to  entertain  thoughts 
f  going  into  the  army.  During 
is  continuance  at  college  he  had 
armed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
/ith  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  only 
an  of  John  duke  of  Marlborough, 
/ho  was  admitted  as  a  nobleman  of 
Ling’s  College,  to  complete  his  edu- 
ation.  The  young  marquis  con- 
eived  a  high  elteem  for  Mr.  Wal- 
ole,  and  engaged  his  acceptance  of 
commifiion  in  a  regiment  to  which 
e  foon  expended  to  be  appointed, 
lut  his  hopes  of  military  promotion 
/ere  fruftrated  by  the  premature 
eath  of  the  marquis,  who  died  of 
he  fmall-pox  on  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ry.  1703,  and  was  buried  in  King’s 
College  Chapel.  *  Mr.  Walpole,’ 
ccordingto  theexpreffions  of  Etough, 
deplored  this  fad  event,  not  only  as 
hegreateft  lofs  to  himfelf,  but  to  the 
rnblic.  His  qualities,  were  repre¬ 
ssed  as  Angularly  excellent  and 
miable.’ 

“  On  this  difappointment  he  en- 
ertained  hopes  of  procuring,  through 
he  recommendation  of  his  brother, 
n  office  in  the  exchequer,  from  lord 
lalifax,  who  was  auditor  j  or  a 
mall  place  at  court,  through  the  in- 
ereft  of  his  uncle  Horatio,  who  mar- 
ied  lady  Anne  Ofborne,  daughter  of 
[Fomas  duke  of  Leeds,  and  widow 
>f  Thomas  Coke,  eiq.  of  Hoik  ham 
n  Norfolk.  In  conformity,  how- 
ver,  with  his  fir  ft  refolution,  he  took 
:hambers  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  ftudy  of  the  law  ;  but  in 
■7ftp.  relinquifhed  the  profeflion,  on 
)eing  appointed  fecretary  to  briga- 
iier-general  Stanhope,  envoy  and  ple- 
lipotentiary  to  the  archduke  Charles, 
on  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  king  of  Spain  by  the  al- 
ied  powers.  •  * 

General  Stanhope  had  acquired 


great  reputation  at  the  capture  of 
Barcelona  in  1704,  which  furren- 
dered  to  the  allied  forces  under  the 
command  of  the  eccentric  and  gal¬ 
lant  earl  of  Peterborough.  Charles 
was  joyfully  proclaimed  king  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Barcelona,  and  this  con- 
queft:  was  followed  by  the  reduction 
of  all  Catalonia.  Mr.  Stanhope  re¬ 
paired  to  England  with  an  account 
of  this  tranfabtion,  and  returned  in 

1705,  as  envoy  and  plenipotentiary, 
with  a  large  force  for  the  relief  of 
Barcelona,  which  was,  in  the  inte¬ 
rim,  befieged  by  Philip  the  Fiftn  in 
perfon,  and  reduced  to  the  greateft 
extremity. 

u  Mr.  Walpole  failed  from  Ply¬ 
mouth,  in  his  new  capacity,  in  March,. 

1706.  After  touching  at  Llfbop  and 
Gibraltar,  and  receiving  great  addi¬ 
tional  force  by  the  acceftion  of  the 
Dutch,  and  by  the  junblion  of  fir 
George  Byng  and  fir  John  Jennings, 
the  fleet  appeared  ofFBaicdona  at  a 
critical  moment.  The  town  had 
been  befieged  thirty-five  days,  by 
the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain 
under  the  command  of  Noailles,  and 
encouraged  by  the  prefence  of  Phi¬ 
lip  ;  the  fort  of  Montjoy  was  cap¬ 
tured,  the  approaches  pufhed  to  the 
covert  way,  and  two  breaches  made 
in  the  walls.  The  harbour  was  like- 
wife  blockaded  by  the  French  fleet, 
and  Charles  expedited  every  moment 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enetnv. 
In  this  perilous  fituation,  though 
earneltly  adviied  by  his  friends  to 
eJcape,  he  refuted  to  quit  his  capi¬ 
tal,  expofed  himfelf  to  the  greateft: 
danger,  worked  with  his  family  in 
forming  an  entrenchment  behind  the 
breach,  and,  by  his  example,  ani¬ 
mated  the  befieged  tv)  make  an  al- 
moft  unparalleled  reliftanee. 

“  Notwilhftanding  th-fe  united 
exertions,  a  general  aftault  was 
hourly  expected,  when  the  com¬ 
bined  fquadron  arrived.  The  troops 
*  3  were 

, 
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were  inftantly  landed, and  palled  great 
part  of  the  night  under  arms  behind 
the  breach.  On  the  11th,  at  night, 
the  whole  French  army  retreated 
with  precipitation,  leaving  their  tick 
and  wounded,  great  part  ot  their 
artillery,  and  immente  magazines 
and  ftores. 

«  Mr.  Walpole  concludes  his  ac¬ 
count  of  this  fortunate  event  by 
faying,  6  Their  march  was  overcafl 
this  morning  with  the  darkeft  eciiple 
of  the  fun  as  aim  oft  ever  was  teen  ; 
by  which  the  fnperftitious  here  por¬ 
tend  the  eternal  fetting  ot  the  Bour¬ 
bon  fun.’ 

“  He  alfo  highly  praifes  the  pru¬ 
dent  and  manly  conduct  of  the  arch¬ 
duke  Charles;  but  gives  a  carious 
in  ft  an  ce  of  Auftrian  fuperftition  and 
phlegm.  ‘  This  flow  court/  he  lay3, 
e  has  at  laft  determined  to  fet  out 
for  Valentia,  having  fpcnt  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  unneceftary  ceremo¬ 
nies,  with  thanks  to  the  Holy  Vir¬ 
gin  a-nd  St.  Antonio;  and  now  they 
muft  not  omit,  though  much  out  of 
i/heir  way,  the  folemnity  of  going  to 
Montferrat.  The  king  lets  out  this 
afternoon,  which  being  two  days  later 
than  he'  had  fixed  for  his  departure, 
exculed  himfelf  to  Mr.  Stanhope 
(who  has  always  been  preffing  him 
to  lofe  no  time),  and  laid  he  ftay’d 
for  his  equipage.  My  matter  told 
him,  the  prince  of  Orange  entered 
London  in  a  coach  and  tour,  with  a 
cloak-bag  behind  it,  and  was  made 
king  not  many  weeks  after/ 

“  Mr.  Waipoie  difcharged  the  of¬ 
fice  of  fecretary  to  general  Stanhope 
with  diligence  and  fidelity ;  and  was 
employed  in  feveral  delicate  com  mil¬ 
lions,  which  he  executed  with  great 
addrefs.  Being  difpatched  to  Eng¬ 
land,  in  a  frigate  of  twenty  guns, 
he  paffed  near  the  Englith  fqua- 
dron,  under  the  command  of  fir 
Cloudefley  Shovel,  which  blockaded 
the  harbour  of  Toulon,  then  befteged 
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by  the  united  forces  of  the  emperor 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  He  paid  ? 
vifit  to  tiae  admiral  the  day  after  he 
had  entertained  prince  Eugene  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  received 
feveral  anecdotes  of  their  behaviour 
and  conferences.  Among  others,  he 
ufed  to  relate  an  obfervation  of  fir 
Cloudefley  Shovel :  ‘  The  duke  of 
Savoy  is  heartily  and  fincerely  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  undertaking,  but  the 
difpofition  of  the  prince  is  the  re- 
verfe ;  and,  Horace,  Toulon  will  not 
be  taken.’  The  event  juftified  his 
aflertions. 

“  About  this  period  Mr.  Walpok 
was  appointed  exempt  in  the  guards, 
by  his  friend,  lord  Townfhend,  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  yeomen,  and  did  not  long 
continue  in  Spain  ;  tor  in  1/0/  we 
find  him  private  fecretary  to  Mr, 
Boyle  (with  whom  he  bad  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance'  at  Cam’ 
bridge),  firft  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  afterwards  as  fecre- 
tary  of  fiate.  Though  a  man  o\ 
found  fenle,  and  not  deficient  in 
parliamentary  abilities,  Mr.  Boyk 
was  of  a  convivial  and  indolenl 
difpofition;  hence  the  affiftance  O! 
Mr.  Walpole  was  peculiarly  accept¬ 
able,  from  his  indefatigable  appli¬ 
cation  and  facility  in  traufadfinj 
bufmefsr 

“  Mr.  Walpole  continued  in  this 
filiation  until  the  beginning  of  1/09' 
when  he  became  fecretary  to  lore 
Townfhend t  who  was  appointed  join 
plenipotentiary  with  the  duke  o 
Marlborough  to  the  congrefs  at  Ger- 
truydenburgh.  His  indefatigable  at¬ 
tention,  found  judgment,  and  cheer 
ful  difpofition,  endeared  him  t< 
thefe  two  noble  perfons  y  and  tb 
few  letters  in  this  collection,  whicl 
Hill  remain,  prove  the  high  eftima- 
tion  and  confidence  with  which  the] 
treated  their  private  fecretary.  It 
one  of  his  letters,  dated  Hague 
Nov.  20,  l/Oft.  lord  Towulliend  thu 

addreffe 
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drefles  him  with  the  affe&ion  of  a 
snd  : 

‘  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
j  for  the  favour  of  yours,  which 
raght  the  good  news  of  your  fafe 
ival  in  London,  You  will  eafily 
ieve  I  am  under  a  great  deal  of 
rcern,  upon  account  of  the  diffi- 
ties  the  treaty  for  the  barrier  has 
it  with  in  England,  which  has  not 
little  increafed  the  fits  of  the 
sen,  for  which  you  have  fo  often 
ghed  at  me,  As  to  our  evenings, 
i  will  eafily  believe  we  are  in  a 
y  melancholy  way  of  palling  them 
prelent ;  and  you  can  make  no 
oration  for  leaving  us,  unlefs  it 
by  returning  as  foon  aS  you  can 
leave.’ 

(  Mr.  Walpole  did  not  remain 
g  in  England,  but  rejoined  lord 
wnfhend  at  the  Hague,  and  con¬ 
ned  with  him  until  his  return, 
ring  this  period  he  bore  a  fhare  in 
:  confidential  correlpondence  be- 
jen  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
ough,  and  lord  Townfhend,  re- 
ngto  the  intrigues  which  preceded 
:  change  of  adminiitration  j  and  a 
r  of  his  letters  on  this  occafion  are 
difhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  lir  Rt>- 
t  Walpole. 

‘  On  the  removal  of  Sunderland, 
warmly  oppofed  all  compromife 
h  Harley  and  the  lories,  and  fup- 
'ted  the  neceffity  of  a  fair  and  un- 
mous  conduct  on  the  fide  of  the 
igs.  From  the  refignation  of  lord 
wnfhend,  which  appeared  in  the 
zette  of  March  17,  1  /IE  to  the 
effion  of  George  the  Firft,  Mr. 
djiole,  who  remained  firm  to  his 
ty,  had  no  public  office,  but  pro- 
ted,  as  far  as  his  fituation  and 
lilies  permitted,  the  lucceffion  of 
proteftant  line. 

'*  His  name,  in  conjun£iion  with 
1  Pelham,  afterwards  duke  of 
wcaftle,  Addifon,  Pulteney,  Me- 
ien,  Craggs,  and  many  others  re¬ 


markable  for  their  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  is 
found  among  the  members  of  the 
Hanover  club.  Oldmixon,  the  fac¬ 
tious  partifan  of  the  whigs,  records 
an  inltance  of  the  zeal  with  which 
the  club  teftified  their  abhorrence  of 
the  Stuart  line  :  ‘  The  loyal  Hanover 
club  took  the  occafion  of  the  queen’s 
birth-day,  February  6,  1713,  to  fig- 
nalize  their  zeal  and  affe&ion  to  the 
proteftant  fuceeffion,  by^caufing  the 
effigies  of  the  devil,  the  pope,  and 
the ‘pretender,  to  be  carried,  in  fo- 
lemn  proceffion,  from  Charing-crofe 
to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  lo 
back  to  Charing-erots,  where  they 
were  burnt.’ 

u  In  1713  he  obtained  a  feat  in 
the  new  parliament,  and  feconded 
his  brother  in  favour  of  the  French 
refugees,  and  againft  the  expififion 
of  Steele.  He  alfo  oppofed  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and,  in  his  Rhap- 
fody  of  Foreign  Politics,  probably 
the  laft  eftay  which  he  ever  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  his  life,  he  ftrongly  and 
juftly  condemns  the  principles  of  that 
treaty  : 

*  After  a  feries  of  wonderful  fuc- 
ceffes  for  ten  years,  obtained  by  us, 
jointly  with  our  allies,  againft  the 
common  enemy,  we  made  an  un¬ 
equal  and  very  disadvantageous  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France.  Our  an¬ 
cient  privileges  of  trade  to  Old  Spain 
were  explained  away  by  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  that  crown  y  by  "our 
feparate  treaties  of  peace,  we  facri- 
ficed  and  abandoned,  in  violation  of 
all  good  faith,  the  intereft  of  our 
allies  j  and,  particularly,  our  folemn 
engagements  with  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  (who  had  expofed  himfelf  to 
the  vengeance  of  France  and  Spain, 
by  deferting  them  to  come  into  the 
grand  alliance,  and  who,  *  at  the 
fame  time,  had  made  a  treaty  with 
us,  very  beneficial  to  the  trade  of 
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this  country)  were  broken  to  oblige  afterwards  attempted  to  be  fubvert- 
Spain  j  the  fecurity  of  the  Nether-  ed),  was  left  upon  a  very  loofe  and 
lands,  and  of  this  nation,  as  well  as  precarious  foot,  by  a  new  treaty  of 
the  fettlement  of  the  Hanover  fuc-  barrier  and  fuccefiion.* *  ” 
ceffion  (which,  in  confequence,  was 


Lord  Walpole’s  View  of  Public  Affairs  during  his 

Retirement,  in  1745. 

•  1  i  i 

[From  the  fame  Work.] 


inpHE  fanguine  expectations 
|  of  the  people,  that  the 
change  of  minifters  would  introduce 
a  more  favourable  fyftem  of  affairs, 
were  foon  difappointed.  The  at¬ 
tempts  to  (Emulate  the  Dutch  re¬ 
public  to  more  vigorous  exertions 
failed  of  fuccefs  and  the  embaffy  of 
lord  Chefterfield,  from  which  won¬ 
ders  were  expected,  produced  little 
effeCt.  The  difcordant  interefts  and 
views  of  the  coalefced  powers,  the 
haughtinefs  and  obftinacy  of  the 
Auftrian  court,  the  dilatory  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  in¬ 
efficient  meafures  purfued  by  the 
Englifh  cabinet,  were  unequal  to  the 
vigour  and  promptitude  of  the  French 
and  Pruflians. 

“The  events  of  1745  were  equally 
difattrous  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  powers  allied  againft  the  houle 
of  Bourbon  and  Pruffia  were  defeat¬ 
ed  in  Germany  and  Italy  ;  the  fatal 
battle  of  Fontenoy  lecured  to  the 
French  the  conqueft  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  thefe 
misfortunes  were  only  counterba¬ 
lanced  on  the  continent  by  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  Francis,  hufband  of  Ma¬ 
ria  Therefa,  to  the  imperial  throne, 
and  the  peace  of  Drefden,  which 
detached  Pruffia  from  France.  At 
fea  the  naval  exertions  were,  as 
ufual,  fpirited  and  fuccefsful ;  and 
the  important  capture  of  Louifbourg 


iignalifed  the  Britifh  arms  in  Ame# 
rica. 

"At  home,  a  rebellion  broke  oul 
in  Scotland,  where  the  young  pre¬ 
tender  landed  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  was  joined  by  the  highland  clans 
After  totally  defeating  fir  John  Cope 
at  the  battle  of  Prefton  Pans,  he  took 
poffeffion  of  Edinburgh,  and  rapidly 
advanced  into  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  England.  Scotland  was 
unprote£ted  by  troops,  and  ever 
England  fcantily  provided  j  the  kin£ 
was  in  Germany,  the  duke  of  Cum 
berland  at  the  head  of  the  Britifh  ar 
my  in  Flanders,  and  the  miniffry 
divided  and  diffracted,  were  inca 
pable  of  adopting  inftant  and  decifiv< 
meafures. 

“  This  alarming  fituation  of  pub 
lie  affairs,  and  the  weak  ftate  of  th 
cabinet,  are  fully  difplayed  in  fom 
private  letters  written  by  Mr.  Pel 
ham  and  Mr.  Fox  : 

Mr.  Pelham  to  Archibald  Duk 

of  AilGYLE. 

‘  Auguft  20,  1745. 

‘  My  Lord, 

f  I  had  a  letter  from  general  Cop; 
who  I  am  forrv  to  fee  in  luch  diffre: 
and  perplexity  ;  your  advice  is  grez 
comfort  to  him  ;  but  as  he  is  n* 
likely  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  lonj 
I  own  I  am  in  pain  for  him.  I  ha^ 
endeavoured  to  keep  up  his  (pints? 
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^11  as  I  can.  I  am  not  fo  appre- 
anfive  of  the  ftrength  or  zeal  of  the 
iemy,  as  I  am  fearful  of  the  inabi- 
ty  or  languidnefs  of  our  friends.  I 
:e  the  contagion  fpreads  in  all  parts; 
iid  if  your  grace  was  here,  you 
rould  fcarce  in  common  converfa- 
on  meet  with  one  man  who  thinks 
tere  is  any  danger  from,  fcarce 
•uth  in,  an  invafion  at  this  time, 
or  my  part,  I  have  long  dreaded  it, 
nd  am  now  as  much  convinced  as 
ty  late  friend  lord  Orford  was,  that 
lis  country  will  be  fought  for  fome 
me  before  this  year  is  over.  Be 
lat  as  it  will,  we  muff  do  our  beft; 
ut  nothing  can  go  on  right,  till  the 
overnment  has  a  head,  which  I 
ope  it  will  not  be  long  without ; 
:>r  lord  Harrington  was  to.  let  out 
rom  Hanover  laft  Friday,  and  the 
ing  intended  to  follow  him  in  a  very 
aw  days. 

(  Oftend,  you  fee  in  the  newfpa- 
lers,  has  capitulated ;  the  garrilbn 
s  faved ;  but,  to  our  great  furprife, 
he  duke  fent  lord  Crawford  and 
ack  Mordaunt  thither,  with  orders 
ather  to  carry  the  troops  to  Flufli¬ 
ng  than  England.  We  .  immedi- 
•tely  fent  to  Flulhing  to  flop  their 
i'oing  from  thence  to  the  army  in 
danders,  and  this  day  have  fent  po- 
itive  orders  to  four  regiments  to 
&me  here,  to  the  river;  and  the 
ifth,  being  the  Scotch  fufileers, 
commanded  by  Jack  Campbell,  is  or- 
lered  to  Scotland,  to  ftrengthen  fir 
John  Cope’s  army,  and  to  recruit  it-' 
elf  in  that  country.  I  don’t  doubt 
3ut  your  grace  will  approve  of  this 
exertion  of  power  in  the  lords  jus¬ 
tices  ;  it  is  the  only  inftance  which  vve 
ttave  exerted  to  any  real  ufe.  Lord 
rweedale  tells  me  there  are  no  war¬ 
rants  dirpfted  from  hence  for  the 
feizing  any  one  except  lord  Perth  ; 
a  general  recommendation,  both  to 
[he  advocate  and  juftice-clerk,  to 
i$'u£.  warrants  againft  any  perlpns 


that  they  fhall  have  reafon  to  fu- 
fpe6l,  is  all  he  knows  of.  What 
the  truth  is  of  this  I  can’t  pretend 
to  fay. 

f  Other  public  affairs  remain  in. 
Jlafu  quo ;  when  the  king  comes, 
every  thing  will  and  mutt  unveil 
itfelf.  Thefe  are  not  times  for 
doubts ;  and,  if  I  fee  right,  our 
matter  will  be  of  the  fame  opinion. 
How  he  will  determine,  time  will 
fhew.’ 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Mr. 

Fox  to  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams. 

*  Sept.  5,  1 7d5.  The  rebels  are 
got  twenty-four  miles  on  this  fide 
Cope,  and  are  in  full  march  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  or  ftill  farther  fouth.  There 
are  four  men-of-war  and  thirty  trans¬ 
ports  at  Dunkirk.  No  account  of 
the  Ferrol  or  part  of  the  B reft  Squa¬ 
dron.  This  news  has  at  length 
forced  the  fending  for  ten  battalions 
of  Englifh,  which  were  fent  for  by 
exprefs  laft  night :  a  counfel  that  has 
prevailed  with  the  greateft  difficulty, 
and  is  blamed  by  Granville,  as  it 
was  oppofed  by  lord  Tweedale,  The 
latter  did  not,  ten  days  ago,  believe  the 
pretender’s  fon  was  in  Scotland  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Argyle  left  it  becaufe  he 
was  there,  as  the  duke  of  Athol  has 
his  houfe  and  eltate  and  clan  to  his 
elder  brother,  and  is  fet  out  for 
Edinburgh,  on  a  meflage  from  lord 
Tullibarden,  to  get  dinner,  &c.  ready 
for  him  by  fuch  a  day.  England, 
Wade  fays  (and  1  believe),  is  for  the 
firft  comer  ;  and  if  you  can  tell  whe¬ 
ther  the  6000  Dutch,  and  the  ten 
battalions  of  Englifh,  or  /iOOO  French 
or  Spaniards,  will  be  here  firft,  you 
know  our  fate.’ 

f  Sept,  ip,  1745.  The  rebels  ad¬ 
vance  towards  England,  having  pair¬ 
ed  the  Frith  above  Stirling.  Three 
battalions  of  Dutch  (landed  yefter- 
day)  began  their  march  on  Saturday 

for 
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for  Lancafhire.  They  are  to  be 
joined  by  the  few  Englifh  troops 
quartered  near  their  march,  and  are 
commanded  by  Wentworth.  On 
Monday  laft  none  of  lord  Tweedale’s 
friends,  or  rather  none  of  the  Scotch, 
would  believe  this;  but  called  them 
rabble,  and  it  was  a  farce.  As  they 
are  by  this  time,  perhaps,  as  I  hope, 
plundering  and  burning  Tweedale’s 
eftates  and  houfes,  I  fancy  he  will 
think  they  might  have  as  well  been 
looked  after  fooner.  Though  I  hear 
lord  St**'***  even  yefterday  oppofed 
fending  thefe  Dutch,  which  Dutch 
will  not  aft  again  ft  French,  if 
French  come.  They  are  not  come, 
God  be  thanked  !  and  1  think  now 
it  would  be  too  late.  But  had  5000 
landed  in  any  part  of  this  id  and  a 
week  ago,  I  verily  believe  the  entire 
conqueft  would  not  have  coft  them  a 
battle.  *  *  *  *  * 

<  Every  domeftic  matter  is  fuch  as 
could  not  be  explained  in  other  than 
an- extreme  long  letter,  and  muft 
not  be  wrote  in  any.  1  magine  every 
thing  in  confufion  ;  obftinate,  angry, 
determined  impracticability  through¬ 
out  ;  and  then  know  that  the  parlia¬ 
ment  is  to  meet  for  bufinels  the  17 th 
of  next  month. ’ 

“  During  thefe  unfortunate  events, 
Mr.  Walpole  refided  at  Wolterton, 
affliCted  with  the  recent  death  of- his 
brother,  and  brooding  over  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  his  country  ;  yet  preferv- 
Ing  that  evennefs  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  which  had  always  lupported 
him  in  the  midft  of  domeftic  diftreftes 
and  political  ttorms. 

<(  At  this  critical  period,  his  cor- 
relpondenee  with  Mr.Yorke  and  Mr. 
Milling  ditplays  his  character  in  do¬ 
meftic  retirement,  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  forefight  as  a  ftatefman. 
Jn  contequence  of  the  unfettled  ftate 
of  the  cabinet,  and  the  vveaknefs  of 
Jtheir  etforts,  he  predicted  the  evils 
which  enfued,  and  anticipated  tfoe 


misfortunes  of  the  campaign.  From 
long  experience  of  the  character  oi 
the  Dutch,  and  the  defeCls  of  then 
government,  he  was  not  buoyed 
up  with  the  hopes  of  their  active 
co-operation  )  and  he  thus  exprefted 
his  fentiments  in  a  letter  to  Mr, 
\  orke  : 

*  Wolterton,  June  1,  1745. 

4  Dear  Sir, 

* I  cannot  forbear  one  word  more 
in  behalf  of  my  old  friends  the 
Dutch.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  that  their  old  fpirit  and  their 
old  politics  are  wanting  ;  but  they 
are  exhaufted,  and  have  no  execu¬ 
tive  power  :  they  are  like  a  fhip 
with  a  good  number  of  men  on 
board,  but  wants  guns,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  fteerage.  As  to  their  not 
having  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
quota  in  the  held,  pray,  dear  fir/ 
had  v/e  half  ours  ?  I  have  had  9 
whifper,  as  if  the  opponents  in  the’ 
ftates  of  Holland  ltrongly  and  loudly 
complained  of  our  wanting  800f> 
men  (occafioned,  I  believe,  by  the 
fault  of  our  government,  which  ob¬ 
liged  us,  to  fave  the  honour  of  9 
few  patriots,  to  difeharge  the  Hano¬ 
verians),  and  that  the  petitionary, 
with  a  pretence  of  mind  and  refolu- 
tion  becoming  an  able  minifter,  jutti- 
fted  our  behaviour. 

4  But  I  don’t  think  the  great  de¬ 
ft  ciency  of  numbers  in  the  confe¬ 
derate  army  is  to  be  attributed  to 
any  thing  but  our  having  agreed 
upon  our  quotas,  and  concerted  our* 
meafures,  without  having  made  the 
neceftary  preparations  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  recruits*  &c.  until  it  has  been 
aClually  time  to  a'Ct  \  and  confe- 
quentiy  the  enemy,  provided  will? 
every  thing  requisite  for  battle  or 
fiege,  took  the  field,  with  a  numer¬ 
ous  well-appointed  army,  at  a  time 
that  our  troops,  deftitute  of  all  ne- 
ceftaries,  were  lcattered  up- and  down 
in  quarters,  and  wanting  officers  and* 

men 
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len  to  make  them  complete,  were 
irried  away  to  action,  and,  what 
the  molt  defperate  action,  to  ob- 
re  the  French  to  raife  the  liege  [of 
ournay]  ;  without  our  taking  any 
•ccautions,  or  having  any  inte]  - 
>-ence  of  the  enemy’s  (ituation, 
•ength,  or  difpofition.  It  is  very 
idy  that  prince  Waldeck,  a  gal- 
it  young  officer,  and  perhaps  an- 
her  young  prince  too,  were*  zeal¬ 
s'  and  warm  for  attacking  the  ene- 
y  ;  d  became  their  youth. and  their 
rth  ;  but  if  this  was  a  rath  attempt, 

J  am  afraid  it  was,  where  was 
unt  Konigfegg’s  experience  and 
udence  as  an  old  officer  ?  There 
2  check  and  caution  fhould  have 
m  j  and  although  I  plainly  per¬ 
ked  that  the  duke’s  relation  was 
culated  to  manage  Konigfegg, 
d  indeed  I  think  there  are  good 
dons  to  manage  him,  I  believe, 
on  enquiry,  it  would  be  whifpered, 
it  he  had  not  anfwered  the  charac- 
of  generalffiip  expedted  from  him  ; 
t  that  is  over,  and  we  muft  look 
ward. 

f  J  lay  it  down  as  a  principle, 
it  we  had  better  make  almoti  any 
ice  to-morrow,  if,  after  this  cam- 
gn  is  over  (and  God  knows  how 
vill  end),  and  we  are  obliged  to 
on  with  the  war,  the  parliament 
lot  fummoned  to  meet  in  Odfober 
beginning  of  November,  as  was 
dtifed  in  king  William’s  and  lord 
Lrlborough’s  time.  Thefe  two 
lerals  never  left  the  Hague,  after 
end  of  a  campaign,  without  hav-. 
concerted  with  the  dates  the  ge- 
al  fcheme  for  the  operations  of 
next,  und  fettled  the  quotasVe- 
ary  for  the  execution  cf  it,  as 
nts  fhould  fail  out ;  and,  the  early 
ding  of  the  parliament  having 
matched  the  fupplies  in  good  time, 
fe  generals,  but  efpecially  the 
e  of  Marlborough,  when  he  went 
danders  at  the  end  of  April  oc 


the  beginning  of  May,  found  an  ar¬ 
my  ready  prepared  to  take  the  held/, 
to  force  the  French  lines,  or  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  fieged 

fi  Mr.  Walpole  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Milling. 

f  Wolterton,  Norfolk, 
f  Dear  S  i  r,  May  2 g,  i  745 . 

c  T  am. really  affiamed  of  having 
neglected  lb  long  to  return  you,  and 
my  good  old  friend  [Greffier  Fagelj, 
who  remembers  me  fo- kindly  and  lb 
often,  my  grateful  thanks  for  your 
generous  fympathy  with  me  in  the. 
aid  id:  ion  I  felt  from  the  death  of  my  ■ 
dear  brother,  the  late  lord  Orfbrd. 
This  heavy  fir  ok  e  made  fo  deep  an 
impreffion  upon  my  heart,  that  for  a 
long  time  I  could  do  nothing  but  la-, 
ment  my  own  lofs.  %  %  i*  * 

‘  As  to  politics,  I  can  only  tell 
you,  that  my  thoughts,  as  well  . as 
my  fit  nation,  are  at  a  great  diltance 
from  them,  and  my  res  ruftica  em¬ 
ploys  me  entirely.  Retired  from  the 
nolle  and  nonfenfe  of  a  public  Ra¬ 
tion,  no  man,  I  thank  God  !  can 
have  more  reafon  than  I  have  to  be 
fatisfied  with  the  more  folid  and  in¬ 
nocent  pleafures  of  a  private  life.  In 
this  fituation  ray  mind  is  kept  in  a 
plea  ling  activity,  very  different  from 
that  which  arifes  from  the  tumult  of  - 
paffions,  and  the  hurry  of  affairs. 
My  houfe,  of  my  own  building,  is 
not.  extremely  large  nor  little  ;  is  nei¬ 
ther  to  be  envied  nor  defpifed.  The 
dilpofition  of  the  rooms  is  neither 
magnificent  nor  contemptible,  but 
convenient.  The  fituation  is  upon, 
an  eminence  that  commands  a  moil 
agreeable  profpeCt  of  woods,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  fruitful  fields,  and  fo 
flickered  by  thick  and  lofty  trees  in  . 
the  cold  quarters,  as  not  to  be  ex- 
poled  to  the  inclemency  of.  the  ri¬ 
gorous  feafons.  It  is  encompaOed 
with  a  moll  delightful'  and  innocent 
army  of  vegetable  tripling*  of  my 

own 
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own  railing,  which  are  already 
(though  but  of  twenty  years  growth 
from  the  feed),  with  a  becoming 
rivalffiip,  ftretching  and  fwelling 
themfelves  into  timber.  They  are 
all  of  noble  and  worthy  extraction  ; 
the  names  of  their  families  are  oaks, 
Spanith  chefnuts,  and  beech  ;  and 
I  believe  none  of  their  relations,  in 
any  country,  can  be  more  prornifing 
and  hopeful  than  they  are.  They 
are  fo  ranged  and  difciplined  as  to 
form,  in  l'ome  parts,  mold  agreeable 
lines  and  walks,  and  openings  in 
other  places  ;  from  the  right  and  left 
they  difcover  fpacious  and  delightful 
lawns, 

*  Before  my  houfe,  on  the  fouth, 
a  green  carpet,  of  the  fined:  verdure, 
gratifies  the  eye.  and  gradually  leads 
it  into  a  more  extenfive  plain.  On 
one  fide  a  lake  of  living  water  catches 
and  fills  the  fight,  from  whence  a 
Tnofl  beautiful  fluid  glides  with  a  ter¬ 
pentine  and  feemingly  endlefs  cur¬ 
rent,  and  lofes  itfelf  in  a  wood  on 
the  other.  My  rural  walks  and  com 
templations  amidA  this  mild,  diverfi- 
fied,  and  engaging  l’cene,  afford  me 
conAantly  new  fources  of  health  and 
pleafure,  and  make  me  lament  the 
noify,  anxious,  and  tumultuous  hours 
fpent  amidfl  the  broils  of  faff  ion,  or 
vain  attempts  to  llrve  an  ungrateful 
public. 

‘  If  this  defcription  pleafes  you, 
come,  my  dear  friend,  come  and  par¬ 
take  of  the  beauties  from  whence  it 
is  drawn.  Come,  and  let  us  re¬ 
member  our  friends  in  a  modeA  cup 
of  fmiling  home-brewed  ale,  and  for- 
give  and  forget  our  enemies,  and 
pray  for  the  peace  and  liberties  of 
Europe-;  the  firA  of  which,  I  am 
afraid,  is  not  lb  near  as  I  could  wifli, 
becaufe  the  laft  feem  to  be  in  greater 
danger  than  ever,  which,  notwith- 
Aanding  my  retirement,  and  my  phi- 
lofophical  pretenfions,  gives  me  fre¬ 
quently  uneafy  moments* 


f  The  beginning  of  the  campaig 

by  the  fuccefstul  progrefs  of  the  A 

Arians  in  Bavaria,  and  the  confeque 

reconciliation  of  that  prince  with  t 

queen  of  Hungary,  was  very  hop 

ful,  and  could  not  have  been  boug 

too  dear  by  the  maritime  powers, 

a  right  ufe  had  been  made  of  ther 

The  ufe  I  mean  would  have  been 

have  laid  hold  of  the  king  of  Pruffi; 

ofU  rs  (if  he  had  made  any  tolerat 

ones),  and  put  him  out  of  the  lea 

againA  us.  I  know  the  character 

that  prince  ;  I  know  how  little  he 

to  be  tfuAed,  and  I  would  not  ha 

truAed  him  without  good  fecuri 

for  the  execution  of  his  engagement 

But  if  he  would  have  agreed  to  aba 

don  France,  and  would  have  give 

by  difarming,  or  by  any  other  mean 

fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour,  tl 

difference  of  a  hundred  thoufand  n 

a£iing  againA  us,  while  all  the  oth 

princes  and  ele£tors  of  Germany,  t 

ther  out  of  aA’edllon  or  fear,  had 

a  manner  declared  for  us,  wou 

have  greatly  Arengthenedi  the  con 

mon  caufe,  and  put  the  operatioi 

upon  a  right  principle,  in  carryir 

them  direttly  againA  France,  ar 

againA  France  Aanding  alone.  Sue 

a  diverfion  might  have  been  made  i 

Alface,  and  fuch  a  reinforcement  i 

the  Low  Countries,  as  would  ha^ 

given  the  allies  a  great  fuperioritj 

enabled  them  to  have  recovered  wh; 

they  had  loA,  and  to  have  preffed  tl 

French  fo  clofely  as  to  have  oblige 

them  to  grant  us  a  fafe  and  honou: 

able  tieace. 

* 

‘  But  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  a] 
prehend  that  the  principal  object  < 
the  court  of  Vienna  will  be  (leavin 
the  Low  Countries  to  be  defende 
by  the  maritime  powers),  to  diAraC 
divide,  and  devour,  the  Pruffian  di 
minions.  Their  pride,  their  veng( 
ance,  and,  above  all,  their  bigotr 
will  naturally  lead  them  to  deAroy 
ProteAant  power  that  has  dared  t 

offen 
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offend  them.  It  is  true,  the  Pro¬ 
liant  prince,  in  whofe  hand  this 
power  is  lodged,  deferves  to  be  chaf- 
tifed  for  the  unworthy  and  perfidious 
ufe  he  has  made  of  it.  But  I  can¬ 
not  wifli  to  fee  that  Protefiant  power 
detiroyed  :  it  may  in  fome  time  or 
other  fall  into  better  and  honefter 
hands,  and  may  thereby  prove  of 
lingular  advantage  for  preferving 
the  Proteliant  religion  and  the'  li¬ 
berties  of  Europe.  Hence  it  is  that 
I  have  often  wifhed  to  fee  a  firiCt 
and  lading  union,  in  peace  and  war, 
between  the  maritime  powers  and 
the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh,  fo  as  to 
make  their  own  mutual  defence  of 
the  Protefiant  religion  and  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  Europe  a  common  caufe 
between  them,*  for  the  late  long 
and  expen  five  wars  have  fo  ex- 
haufted  England  and  Holland,  as 
to  make  it  impoffible  for  them  to 
-xert  themfelves,  as  they  have  for¬ 
merly  done,  for  thefe  good  ends, 
without  a  fupplemental  power,  fuch 
i3  Brandenburgh,  taking  a  (hare 
n  it,  and  bearing,  by  men  and 
noney,  fome  part  of  the  necelfary 
charge. 

f  I  know  the  debts  of  England, 
nd  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the 
lebts  of  Holland,  which,  in  pro- 
•ortion  to  the  extent  and  opulence 
»f  the  two  countries,  are  ftill  more 
normous.  I.  need  not  tell  you  alfo, 
hat  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh  is  a 
ifing  honfe ;  the  economy  of  the 
ite  king  of  Pruffia,  the  fpirit  of 
ifcipline  he  introduced  into  his  ar- 
iy,  the  ambition,  talents,  and  ac- 
ve  genius,  of  the  preient  monarch, 
lull  render  that  houfe  a  powerful 
iend  or  formidable  enemy. 

*  But  can  we,  will  you  lay,  be 
lied  with  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and 
randenburgh  at  the  fame  time  ?  I 
ffwer  in  the  affirmative,  becaufe  I 
ffieve  the  thing  poffible  now  5  how 
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long  it  may  be  fo  exceeds  my  fore¬ 
fight  to  determine.  Perhaps  thofe 
two  powers  may,  from  the  amor 
feeler  atus  habendi,  or  the  luft  of  am¬ 
bition,  come  to  look  upon  their  in- 
terefis  to  be  fo  irreconcilable  that  it 
will  be  fcarcely  poffible  to  be  welt 
with  them  both.  In  fuch  a  cafe  we 
muft  choofe  which  of  the  two  it  will' 
be  moil  prudent  to  adhere  to,  and, 
for  my  part,  I  fhould  not  once  hefi- 
tate  in  the  choice.  I  perhaps  may 
be  fingular  in  my  opinion  here  ;,but 
I  know  the  court  of  Vienna  too  well 
ever  to  expeCt  the  fmalleft  fpark  of 
gratitude,  generofity,  or  public  fpirit, 
in  their  tranfaCiions  with  us.  Their 
conduct  in  this  prefent  war, which  has 
been  undertaken  more  in  their  own 
behalf  than  ours  5  the  fiate  of  their 
troops,  which  are  near  40,000  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  number  fiipulated  ;  the 
timoious  and  indifferent  conduCt  of 
the  troops,  thus  deficient ;  all  this 
makes  me  look  about  to  fee  if  there 
is  any  thing  in  the  queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  except  her  fair  face,  that 
ought  to  make  her  the  darling  of 
the  Britifli  nation  and  of  the  United 
Provinces.  ’ 

*  O&ober  the  29th,  O.  S.  1745. 
The  rebels  in  Scotland,  after  hav- 
ing  got  (I  am  afraid  by  treachery) 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
confequence  increafed  their  numbers 
confiderably,  fo  as  to  get  the  better 
of  the  king’s  troops  then  fent 
againff  them,  having  deferred  (whe¬ 
ther  in  expectations  of  getting  the 
caflle  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  fuccours 
from  abroad,  or  from  an  unwilling- 
nefs  of  the  Highlanders  to  leave 
their  own  country),  having,  I  lay 
deferred  marching  fouthward,  and 
to  get  into  England,  where  all  the 
frontier  towns  were  under  the  great- 
eft  aftonifhment,  and  entirely  un¬ 
prepared  and  deftitute  of  means  to 
refift  them,  gave  time  for  people 

to 
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to  recoiled  themfelves,  and,  by  re¬ 
covering  themfelves,  to  think  of 
their  own  defence,  and  of  the  fatal 
confequences  of*  falling  under  the 
cruelties  and  bondage  of  a  Popifh 
arbitrary  government  with  lubver- 
fion  of  their  religion,  liberties,  and 
property,  Thefe  apprehenfions  rout¬ 
ed  the  laity  to  enter  into  general  af- 
• -fociations,  and  in  many  counties  into 
jfubfcriptions  of  large  fums  for  mak¬ 
ing  them  effectual,  by  railing  regi¬ 
ments,  companies,  or  troops,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  fchemes  pro- 
poled  in  different  counties  ;  and  not 
onty  the  whigs,  out  of  real  zeal,  but 
'alfo  the  tories,  for  fear  of  being  fu- 
fpedted,  joined  in  the  affociations, 
and  a  gregt  many  of  them  in  the 
fubfcriptions, 

‘  In  the  mean  time,  the  preach¬ 
ers,  of  all  diilin&ions,  from  the 
pulpit  inculcated  with  great  energy 
into  the  people  the  difmal  effects  of 
'  falling  under  a  popifh  governor  ;  and 
fermons  and  pamphlets  being  alfo 
printed  daily,  letting  forth  popery 
and  flavery  in  their  true  colours, 
have  had  fuch  a  wonderful  effedt 
upon  the  minds  of  the  commonalty, 
that  the  popular  cry  in  all  places  is 
loud  in  favour  of  our  happy  con  dilu¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  detcftation  of  any 
change  in  it. 

4  The  city  militia  paded,  laft  Sa¬ 
turday,  through  St.  James’s  park, 
before  his  majeftv,  with  fuch  an  af¬ 
fluence  of  people  attending  them  as 
was  never,  I  believe,  feen  before ; 

'  and  when  a  particular  perfon  (His 
faid  well  enough  d retted)  fcattered 
in  the  face' of  his  majefty  force  trea- 
fonable' papers,  the  mob  was  fo  in- 
Gen  fed,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 


guard,  ’tis  thought  they  would  ha' 
tore  him  to  pieces;  fo  that  tl 
fpirit  and  drength  of  the  nation  a] 
pears  vitibly  in  favour  of  the  g< 
vernment ;  and  as  general  War 
will  have  a  fufficient  number  of  r 
gular  troops,  and  is  marched  t 
ward  Scotland,  His  hoped  and  b 
lieved  that,  bv  the  blefiing  of  Go 
the  rebellion  there  will  foon  be  d 
fperfed,  unlefs  France  openly  ar 
vigorously  fupports  the  pretender 
caufe,  for  the  preventing  which  01 
navy  is  very  diligently  and  proper 
employed. 

*  As  to  the  parliament,-  althoug 
the  add  refs  was  unanimous  and  zea 
ous  the  firft  day,  yet  tome  queftioi 
were  darted  that  portended  divitioi 
amongfl  us  then .  However,  yede 
day,  upon  amotion  r  to  enquire  in 
4  the  cauies  of  the  progrefs  of  tl 
f  prefent  rebellion,’  which,  if  ca 
ried,  might  have  led  us  into  div 
dons  and  party  faction,  the  hou 
was  fo  fully  convinced  of  the  nece 
fity  of  putting  immediately  an  er 
to  the  prefent  rebellion  preferably  1 
all  other  confiderations,  and  that  tl 
fire  fhould  be  quenched  before  w 
thould  enquire  who  kindled  or  pr< 
moted  it,  that  it  was  carried  not  I 
put  that  quedion  at  this  time,  by  1  Cj 
againft  1 12,  a  majority  of  82.  £ 

that  i  hope  we  (hall  now  procec 
unanimoudy,  or  at  lead  with  a  gre; 
majority,  to  find  fupplies,  and  waj 
and  means  to  enable  the  king  to  fuj 
port  the  government,  and  redo; 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  this  kin< 
dom.  I  can  fay  nothing  at  prefei 
about  foreign  affairs  ;  my  paper,  n; 
time,  and  the  condition  they  are  a 
in,  will  not  allow  itf  ” 


Peat 
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er 


FROM  this  period  commenc¬ 
ed  that  brilliant  aera,  justly 
called  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration, 
in  which  he  became  the  soul  of 
mp  British  counsels.,  conciliated 
the  good^ydl  °f  the  king,  subdued 
pie  official  jealousy  of  Newcastle, 
infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  nation 
and  curbed  the  united  efforts  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon. 

But  loid  Walpole  did  not  live 
to  witness  this  brilliant  period  ;*  he 
lad  been  long  afflicted  with  the 
stone,  the  symptoms  of  which  first 
nade  theii*  appearance  in  1720,' 
md,  returning  occasionally,  in- 
Teased  in  l7 47,  and  the  subse- 
[uent  years,  to  so  violent  a  decree 
hat  he  was  at  times  confined  to’liis 
'Od  or  his  couch.  He  at  length  ap- 
^ared  to  be  relieved  by  the  use 
t  soap  and  lime-water,  recently  re- 
ommended  by  Dr.  Whyt,  and 
nought  his  cure  so  fully  establish- 
h  tnat  in  1 750  he  sent  an  account 
1  his  case  to  the  Royal  Society,  of 
.  ch  he  was  a  member.  From 
ns,  Period  he  experienced  only 
3ght  returns  of  his  dreadful  com- 
■amt,  which  were  removed  by 
oper  precautions  ;  and  in  the  be- 
nmng  of  the  winter  of  1756  he 

id  a  healthful  appearance,mnjoyed 

good  appetite,  and  a  high  flow  of 
ints.  ‘But  the  disorder  was  only 
mated ;  for,  in  January,  1757 
[7  Wa?  ^attacked  by  a  lingering 
^followed  by  an  excruciating 
ot  the  stone,  which  lie  bore  with 
common  patience  and  resigna- 
n*  He  preserved  his  understand- 
>  untd  a  few  days  before  his  de- 
1:!e>  when  the  laudanum,  pre- 
med  to  assuage  the  pain,  affect- 


ed  his  head  ;  but,  on  the  approach 
of  death,  his  senses  gradually  re¬ 
turned,  he  recovered  his  wonted 
serenity  of  mind,  ordered  his  body 
-  to  be  opened,  and  employed  his  last 
moments  in  lamenting  the  state  of 
Ins  country.  He  expired  on  the 
5th  of  February,  in  the  79th  year 
ot  Ins  age,  and  was  interred,  by 
his  own  desire,  in  the  chancel  of 
the  parish-church  of  Wickmere, 
near  Wolterton, 

No  character  was  ever  more 
wantonly  misrepresented  by  the 
malignance  of  party  than  that  of 
loiu  Walpole.  As  he  was  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  a  minister  who  so  loner  ffi- 
lected  the  helm  of  government,  and. 
bad  so  considerable  a  share  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  he  par- 
toox  of  the  obloquy  heaped  on  sir 
\obert  Walpole  in  the  numerous 
party-pamphlets  and  periodica]  pa¬ 
pers  which  deluged  the  public  dur¬ 
ing  his  administration.  Smollett, 
blindly  adopting  the  malevolence  of 
nis  opponents,  described  him,  *  as 
employed,  in  despite  of  nature,  in 
different  negotiations;  as  blunt, 
awkwjpd,  and  slovenly;  an  orator 
wit bout  eloquence,  an  embassador 
without  dignity,  and  a  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  without  address.’  But  the 
conti nua tor  of  Tindal  has  done  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  abilities  and  character : 
and  the  late  earl  of  Hardwicke, 
who  cannot  be  suspected  of  inte¬ 
rested  flattery,  has  paid  a  just  tri¬ 
bute  of  applause  to  his  memory : 

(  Nlr.  Bobinson  (afterwards  lord 
‘  Grantham)  was  secretary  to  Mr. 

‘  Walpole,  embassador  in*  France.* 
rlhe  annals  of  tins  country  will 
‘  record  tlie  abilities  of'  both;  and 

r  fhs 
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<  the  editor,  with  gratitude,  re-  and  his  speech  was  tinctured  witk 
‘  members  the  friendship  and  con-  the  provincial  accent  of  Norfolk. 

*  fidence  with  which  they  indulged  But  these  tnfl.ng  defects,  which 
him.  Mr  Walpole  had  the  greatest  the  prejudices  of  party  highly  ex- 

*  weight  with  cardinal  Fleury,  till  aggerated,  and  which  rendered  his 
«  Monsieur  Chauvelin  gained  the  personal  appearance  unprepossess- 

<  ascendant  over  him,  and  then  the  ing,  he  was,  himself,  the  first  to  n- 
.<  former  desired  to  be  recalled  from  dicule.  He  was  frequently  heard  to 

«  his  station.  His  dispatches  (were  say,  that  he  never  learnt  to  dance, 
<■  they  published)  would  do  credit  that  he  did  not  pique  himself  on 
'  to  his  unwearied  zeal,  industry,  making  a  bow,  and  that  he  had 
«  and  capacity.  He  was  a  great  taught  himself  French.  - 

*  master  .of  the  commercial  and  po-  “  He  was  by  nature  choleric  and 
« litical  interests  of  this  country  j  impetuous ;  a  foible  which  he  ac- 
c  be  was  deservedly  raised  to  the  knowledges  in  a  letter  to  his  bro- 

;  ‘  peerage  in  1756,  and  died  soon  there  c  You  know  my  mother  usee 
'  after.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  '  to  say  that  I  was  the  most  pas- 
,  *  opposition  of  this  time,  ‘to  say,  f  sionate,  but  not  the  most  positive 
«  that  he  was  the  dupe  of  cardinal  '  child  she  ever  had.’  He  corrected 

*  Fleury  ;  his  correspondence  would  however,  this  defect  so  prejudicia 

<  shew,  no  man  was  ever,  less  so.  to  an  embassador ;  no  one  ever  be- 
<■  He  negotiated  with  firmness  and  haved  with  more  coolness,  and  ad- 

*  address ;  and,  with  the  love  of  dress  in  adapting  himself  to  circurn 
f  peace,  which  was  the  system  of  stances,  and  in  consulting  the  cha 
'  his  brother,  sir  Robert,  he  never  racters  and  prejudices  of  thosi 
«  lost  si^ht  of  that  great  object,  with  whom  he  negotiated..  Not 

<  keeping  up  the  sources  of  national  withstanding  his  natural  vivacity 

*  strength  and  wealth.  One  of  the  he  was  extremely  placable,  an< 
‘  mostcordial  leave-takings,  which  easily  appeased.  He  behaved  fc 
«-  any  public  minister  ever  had,  was  those  who  had  reviled  his  brother 

*  that  which  he  exchanged  with  the  administration,  and  derided  his  ow] 

4  states-o-eneral  in  17 39,  on  present-  talents  and  person,  with  unvarie 
<■  Jng  his^leters  of  recal.’  candour  and  affability  j  and  no  in 

It  is  hoped  that  this  observa-  stance  occurs  of  his  personal  en 
lion  of  so  able  a  judge  of  political  mity  to  the  most  violent  of  hj 
talents  will  be  proved  and  justified  former  opponents, 
by  these  Memoirs ;  and  that  lord  “  In  conversation  he  was  candi 
Walpole  will  be  vindicated  from  and  unassuming ;  and  commun: 
tlie  unjust  obloquy  heaped  upon  his  cated  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  mai 
person  and  abilities.  ter,  with  which  his  mind  was  storec 

«  bord  Walpole,  in  his  person,  with  an  ease  and  vivacity  which  ai 
was  below  the  middle  size  5  he  did  rested  attention.  In  the  latter  pa 
not  possess  the  graces  recommend-  of  his  life  he  fondly  expatiated  c 
ed  by  lord  Chesterfield  as  the  essen-  past  transactions,  removed  the  pr< 
tird  requisites  of  a  fine  gentleman  ;  judices  many  who  had  been  d< 
and  his  manners  were  plain  and  un-  luded  by  the  misrepresentations  < 
assuming  Notwithstanding  his  long  party,  and  ' induced  several  of  | 
residence  abroad,  he  was  careless  in  former  opponents  candidly  tQCOi 
his  dress  j  though  witty,  he  was  fess  their  errors, 
pften  boisterous  in  conversation,  "  With  regard  to  his  mor 
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on 


on  of  seeing'  his  cares  repaid  by 
ieir  good  conduct. 

“  He  maintained  an  unimpeach- 
[  character  for  truth  and  inte- 
ity,  as  well  in  his  public  as'  in 
3  private  capacity.  He  gave  a 


■onduct,  lie  was  sincere  in  his- be-  anxious  to  give  the  same  opportuni- 
ref  of  Christianity,  and  zealous  ties  to  his  secretary, 
nd  constant  in  performing  the  du-  “  He  was  always  an  early  riser, 
tes  of  religion.  His  private  cha-  and  usually  finished  his  dispatches 
acter  was  irreproachable ;  he  was  and  transacted  his  business  before 
tender  husband,  an  affectionate  the  hour  of  dinner,  unless  he  was 
ither,  a  zealous  friend,  and  a  good  pressed  lay  urgent  affairs.  .  Being 
laster;  he  was  particularly  careful  fond  of  society,  and  of  a  convivial 
1  superintending  the  education  of  temper,  though  strictly  sober  in  his 
is  children,  and  had  the  satisfac-  habits,  he  usually  relaxed  his  atten¬ 
tion  after  dinner,  and  passed  a 
cheerful  evening  in  domestic  en¬ 
joyments  or  mixed  society. 

“  During  the  whole  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  brother,  he  was  not  only 
assiduous  in  fulfilling  the  drudgery 
iking  proof  of  his  invariable  at-  of  his  own  official  departments,  but 
ihment  to  his  word,  by  refusing  had  a  share  in  directing  every  de¬ 
sign  the  triple  alliance 'between  gotiation,  and  superintended  the 
i  emperor.  Great  Britain,  and  whole  system  of  foreign  affairs, 
mce;  because  he  had  solemnly  Even  after  his  retirement  from  of- 
ured  the  States,  that  no  treaty  fice,  he  spontaneously  submitted 
mid  be  concluded  with  France  fiis  thoughts  to  the  king  or  mini- 
:hout  their  participation.  This  stry ;  and,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
ichment  to  truth,  which  has  been  tensive  knowledge  in  political  af- 
often  supposed  an  incumbrance  fairs,  he  was  constantly  consulted, 
ministers  in  foreign  transactions,  and  drew  up  memorials,  abstracts 
iblished  his  credit,  and  contri-  of  treaties,  and  other  diplomatic 
ed  to  his  success  in  many  diffi-  papers.  Although  many  of  these 
t  negotiations.  He  was  equally  documents  were  destroyed  by  him- 
sted  by  the  sagacious  Fleury,  the  self,  and  others  unavoidably  lost  ,*  - 
tious  Heinsius,  and  the  irritable  yet  those  which  remain  are  so 
igelandt.  numerous  as  to  excite  astonish- 

f  He  was  by  nature  and  habit,  ment  at  his  incredible  perseverance, 
ing  from  the  original  smallness  <c  Lord  Walpole  also  gave  to  the 
lis  fortune,  and  from  the  neces-  public  several  pamphlets;  and  it 
of  providing  for  a  numerous  may  be  truly  said,  that  few  treatises 

of  importance  issued  from  the  press, 
on  the  side  of  the  ministry  with 
whom  he  acted,  which  were  not 
submitted  to  his  inspection,  or  cor¬ 
rected  and  improved  by  his  hand. 


lily,  strictly  economical :  yet  he 
liberal  in  rewarding  services, 
magnificent  whenever  the' dig- 
ofhis  station  required.  During 
nnbassies  he  acted  with  a  laud- 
spirit,  which  few  embassadors 
J  imitated  ;  even  in  his  absence 
ular  table  was  maintained,  and 


During  the  time  of  his  embas¬ 


sies,  and  when  almost  the  whole 
affairs  of  Europe  passed  through  his 
same  establishment  (except  in  hands,  lord  Walpqle  was  no  less 
equipages)  kept  up  as  when  he  employed  at  home.  )  ;e  constantly 
present.  He  was  accustomed  spent  the  summer  and  .autumn  at 
iy,  that  the  best  intelligence  is  his  post,  and  returned  to  England 
ined  by  the  convivial  inter-  just  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
■se  of  a  good  table:  ‘and  was  ment;  he  was  always  consulted  by 
502.  “  '  ’  B  his 
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Whenever  he  was  convinced 
government  was  pursuing  wer 
improper  measures,  he  gave  his 
ti men ts -with  respect  and  firm 
and  was  notdiscouraged  by  obsei 


his  brother,  and  often  by  the  king,  period  he  acted  a  part  which  et 
on  the  current  affairs,  and  took  man  of  moderation  and  mteg 
an  active  share  in  those  debates  will  admire  and  imitate.  Instea< 
which  related  to  foreign  transae-*  going  into  petulant  opposition 
tjons  >  publicly  combating  the  measure 

«  Lord  Walpole  was  intimately  government,  he  thought  it  his  ( 
acquainted  With  the  history  both  of  openly  to  support  them,  when, 
antient  and  modern  times,  and  his  they  deserved  approbation.  W 
political  knowledge  was  accurate  he  differed  from  the  king  and 
and  comprehensive ;  being  the  re-  nisters  in  essential  points,  ht 
suit  of  sagacious  observation,  im-  ways  privately  delivered  his 
proved  by  long  practice  in  moment-  nion,  either  in  person  or  by  te 
ous  business. 

et  Be  paid  great  attention  to  the 
tiade  and  manufactures  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  particularly  to  those  which 
Great  Britain  carried  on  with  the 
American  Colonies,  and  which  the  tlrat  his  advice  was  not  accept 
place  of  auditor  of  the  foreign  plan-  His  private  correspondence,  ir 
tations  rendered,  according  to  his  publication,  displays  many  insti 
own  expression,  ‘  no  less  an  ob-  in  which  his  frankness  and  p 
*  ject  of  duty  than  of  information.’  verance  offended  the  king  an 
The  treatises  whieli  he  published,  ministers,  and  diew  on  hii 
and  many  which  he  left  in  maim-  the  imputation  of  officiousness 
script,  prove  his  minute  and  exten-  Lord  Walpole  understood 

give  knowledge  of  those  subjects,  wrote  French  with  great  fit 
There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  trade,  and  propriety,  and  spoke  it 
commerce,  and  manufacture,  both  equal  facility,  though  with 
native  and  foreign,  on  which  docu-  reign  accent.  Cardinal  Idem 
ments  are  not  found  among  his  luding  to  his  pronunciation, 
papers,  interspersed  with  occasional  to  say  of  him,  *  11  est  diabk 
remarks  in  his  own  hand- writing.  ‘  eloquent  avec  son  mauvais 
These  remarks  shew  great  liberality  f  cois.’  His  knowledge  of  ok 
of  sentiment,  and  the  most  exten-  literature  was  very  considerabl 
give  views  with  respect  to  the  free-  formed  a  great  fund  of  amuse 
dom  of  trade,  the  abolition  of  mo-  during  his  retirement  in  the 
nopolies,  and  the  prevention  of  try,  and  in  the  latter  period 
smuggling.  His  acquaintance  with  life.  In  his  letters  to  his  friei 
these  subjects  was  so  well  known  often  dwells  with  peculiar  pl< 
and  appreciated,  that,  not  only  dur-  ©n  the  writings  of  antiquitj 
ing  the  administration  of  Sir  Bo-  proves  his  knowledge  and  ta 
'bert  Walpole,  but  even  in  subse-  frequent  and  apposite  quot; 
quent  periods,  he  was  consulted.  He  maintained  a  constant 
and  had  the  principal  share  in  pre-  course  with  men  of  letters 
paring  many  acts  of  parliament  native  and  foreign.  Pope  pre 
relating  to  the  increase  of  trade,  or  him  with  a  copy  of  his 
the  improvement  of  manufactures,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
"  From  the  time  of  his  brother’s  brary  at  Wolterton,  as  a  m 
resignation  till  his  own  death,  he  gratitude  for  obtaining  from 
neither  desired  nor  courted  any  of-  nal  Fleury  a  benefice  for  his 
ficial  employment.  During  tins  the  abb£  Southcote ;  and  he 


Death  and  Characte 

ined  an  epistolary  correspondence 
i.th  Maittaire,  the  learned  author 
the  Annales  Typographic!,  and 
titor  of  Corpus  Poetarum  Latin- 
um.  Several  of  Maittaire’s  let- 
re,  both  in  Latin  and  Knglish, 
e  preserved  in  the  collection  at 
olferton.;  and  I  shall  subjoin  one, 
ith  the  answer  of  Mr.  Walpole, 
hicli  will  shew  his  liberality,  and 
e  gratitude  of  Maittaire  : 
r  Mr.  Maittaire  to  Mr.  Walpole. 

4  London,  Aug.  16,  i?42.  King- 
44  street,  Bloomsbury-square. 

4  Hon.  Sir, 

*  Though  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
)ortunity  of  paying  my  respects  to 
;ou  since  the  death  of  my  very 
vorthy  and  good  friend  sir  Richard 
illvss,  yet  I  have  retained,  and  I 
hall  ever  retain,  a  deep  sense  of 
hose  favours  which,  through  his 
ecommendation,  you  was  pleased 
o  bestow  on  me.  I  shall  never 
brget  the  great  and  generous  en¬ 
couragement  you  gave  to  the  poor 
iroduct  of  an  old  man’s  leisure 
lours  and  private  diversion  ;  I 
lave  taken  care  to  acknowledge  it 
n  print :  but  I  would  most  gladly 
ind  readily  embrace  an  occasion 
if  giving  you  some  real  token  of 
ny  gratitude.  I  have  left  at  your 
louse  in  towrn  three  copies  of  my 
lenilia,  two  for  yourself,  and  one 
or  your  son  5  for  which  you  have 
ubscribed  and  paid.  As  for  those 
orty,  which  are  likewise  yours, 
ipon  the  account  of  the  large  pre- 
ent  I  received  from  you  by  the 
lands  of  Sir  Richard,  I  give  you 
ny  word,  that  they  shall  be  laid 
>y  and  kept,  and  none  shall  be 
my  where  disposed  of,  but  by 
rour  order  to  him,  who  begs  leave 
Q  subscribe  himself,  &rc.’ 

44  Mr.  Walpole  in  Answer.  * 

‘  Wolterton,  Sept.  IJ,  1742. 

‘  Dear  Sir, 

'  My  absence  from  home,  in 


t  of  Lord  Walpole,  [‘93 

f  waiting  upon  my  friends  on  the 
f  other  side  of  the  country,  was  the 
*  reason  why  I  did  not  acknowledge 
‘'your  favour  of  the  loth  past 
f  syoner,  and  return  you  my  thanks 
f  for  your  having  left  at  my  house 
‘  hi  town  two  copies  of  your  Seniiia 
‘  for  me,  and  one  for  my  son  5  I 
4  have  sent  for  one  of  them,  whicR 
4  I  don’t  doubt  but  that  I  shall  read 
4  with  great  pleasure  in  my  agree- 
4  able  retirement :  as  to  the  other 
4  forty,  which  are  kept  for  my  dis- 
4  posal  on  account  of  the  trifle  you 
4  received  from  me,  L  made  you 
4  that  compliment  purely  as  a  snpall 
4  token  of  my  grateful  sense  of  the 
4  honour  you  did  me  in  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  what  I  had  sportingly  ad¬ 
dressed  to  our  late  good  friend  sir 
Richard  h llyss  ;  and  as  I  expected 
nothing  but  your  kind  acceptance, 
beg  you  will  dispose  of  those  co¬ 
pies  as  you  shall  think  proper 
yourself,  which  will  be  an  addi- 
4  tional  obligation  to  him  who  is, 

4  with  the  greatest  consideration  and 
4  esteem,  &c.’ 

“  1  tmd  also  an  Alcaic  ode,  in. 
imitation  of  Horace’s  ode  to  Pollio  ; 
and  another  in  Lndecasyllabic  verse, 
in  which  Maittaire  acknowledges 
the  benefit  of  Mr  Walpole’s  assist¬ 
ance  in  correcting  and  polishing  his 
verses. 

44  Lord  Walpole  espoused,  in 
1720,  Mary  Magdalen,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Peter  Lombard, 
esq.  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  with  whom  he 
obtained  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  rendered  him  independent, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  official  emo¬ 
luments,  furnished  a  handsome 
settlement  for  his  children.  She 
survived  her  husband  twenty-six 
years  •,  she  lost  her  sight  towards 
the  latter  period  of  her  life,  a  mis¬ 
fortune  which-  she  bore  with  ex¬ 
treme  serenity,  and  died  at  his  house 

B  2  in 
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in  the  Cockpit,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1783,  aged  88. 

“  Lord  Walpole  left  by  this  lady 
four  sons  and  three  daughters,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate 
by  his  eldest  son  Horatio,  the  pre¬ 
sent  lord  Walpole  of  Wolterton, 
who,  on  the  death  of  the  late  earl  of 
Orford  in  [797,  became  baron  Wal¬ 
pole  of  Walpole. 

«  The  family  estate  of  Wolter¬ 
ton  was  purchased  by  lord  Walpole 
soon  after  his  marriage,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  small  mansion,  with 
landed  property  of  not  more  than 
/50ol.  a  year,  which  he  afterwards 
considerably  increased  by  pin  chase. 
The  house  being  burnt  during  his 
embassy,  he  rebuilt  it  under  the 
direction  of  Ripley,  who  had  been 
employed  at  Houghton  by  his  bro¬ 


ther,  and  had  erected  the  adm 
ralty.  According  to  the  opinion  < 
the  noble  author  of  the  Anecdofc 
of  Painting,  it  is  one  of  the  be 
houses  of  the  size  in  England ;  ar 
sir  Robert  Walpole  expressed  h 
regret  that  he  had  constructed 
larger  mansion  at  Houghton.  Lo 
W alpole  was  much  attached  to  tl 
spot,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  brothe 
written  after  a  visit  to  Houghf 
and  Rainham,  he  says,  ‘  Wher 
f  came  home,  my  little  place,  afl 
f  the  sight  of  two  such  noble  f 
f  laces,  looked,  as  what  is  mi 
<  should  look,  like  an  humble  t 
f  decent  cottage,  with  this  sat 
‘  faction,  if  1  have  not  forgot 
c  my  Greek, 


*  ow;  Opthog  oiKog  anvlog*.' 
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[By  Dugald  Stewart,  F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh.] 


it 


rj^HOMAsREin,D.D.  late  pro. 


feffor  of  Moral  Philofophy 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  was 
born  on  the  26th  of  April  1/10,  at 
Strachan  in  Kincardinethire,  a  coun¬ 
try  parifh  fituated  about  twenty  miles 
from  Aberdeen,  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Grampian  Mountains. 

«  His  father,  the  reverend  Lewis 
Reid,  was  minifter  of  .this  parifh  'for 
fifty  years, — He  was  a  clergyman, 
according  to  his  Ton’s  account  of  him, 
refpe&ed  by  all  who  knew  him,  for 
his  piety,  prudence,  and  benevolence; 
inheriting  from  his  anceftors  (molt  of 
whom,  from  the  time  of  the  Proteft- 
ant  eftablifhment,  had  been  minifters 
of  the  church  of  Scotland),  that  purity 
and  fimphcity  of  manners  which  be¬ 
came  his  Ration ;  and  a  love  of  letter^. 


which,  without  attra£ling  the  nol 
of  the  world,  amufed  his  leifure, ; 
dignified  his  retirement. 

tc  With  refpett  to  the  earlier  \ 
of  Dr.  Reid’s  life,  all  that  I  h 
been  able  to  learn  amounts  to  t 
That,  after  two  years  fpent  at 
parith-fchool  of  Kincardine,  he 
tent  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  had 
advantage  of  profecuting  his  claf 
Rudies  under  an  able  and  dili^ 
teacher;  that,  about  -the  age 
twelve  or  thirteen,  he  was  enti 
as  a  ftudent  in  Marifchal  Colie 
and  that  his  matter  in  philofq 
for  three  years,  was  Dr.  Ge< 
Turnbull,-  who  afterwards  attra 
fome  degree  of  notice  as  an  autl 
particularly,  by  a  book,  enti 
Principles  ot  Moral  Philofophy, 


*  Nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  proverb,  “  Our  own  home  is  the  best  home. 
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T  a  voluminous  treafile  (long  ago 
bigot  ten)  on  Ancient  Painting. 
Phe  feftions  of  the  College  were,  at 
hat  time,  very  fhort,  and  the  educ¬ 
ation  (according  to  Dr.  Reid’s  own 
ccount)  flight  and  fuperficial. 

“It  does  not  appear  from  the  in- 
Drmation  which  I  have  received,  that 
egave  any  early  indications  of  future 
minence.  His  induflry,  however,  and 
lodefty,  were  conipicuous  from  his 
hildhood  ;  and  it  was  foretold  of  him 
y  the  parifh  fchoolm after,  who  in i - 
ated  him  in  the  firft  principles  of 
‘arning,  “  I  hat  he  would  turn  out  to 
be  a  man  of  good  and  well- wearing 
parts  5”  a  predidtion  which,  al- 
tough  it  implied  no  flattering  hopes 

thofe  more  brilliant  endowments 
hich  are  commonly  regarded  as  the 
>nftikients  ot  genius,  touched,  not 
ihappily,  on  that  capacity  of  “  pa- 
•nt  thought”  which  contributed  fo 
werfully  to  the  luccefs  of  his  philo- 
ohical  refearches. 

“  His  refldence  at  the  Univerfity 
is  prolonged  beyond  the  ufual 
ni,  in  conlequence  of  his  appoint- 
?nt  to  the  office  of  librarian, 
lich  had  been  endowed  by  one  of 
>  ancettors  about  a  century  before. 

>e  fituation  was  acceptable  to  him, 
it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  in- 
Iging  his  paffion  lor  ftudy,  and 
ited  the  charms  of  a  learned  fo- 
ty  with  the  quiet  of  an  acade- 
cal  retreat. 

during  this  period,  he  formed  an 
imacy  with  John  Stewart,  after- 
rc|s  Profeflor  of  Mathematics  in 
uifchal  College,  and  author  of 
Commentary  on  Newton’s  Qua- 
iture  of  Curves.  His  predilec- 
a  ^or  mathematical  purfuits  was 
inrnied  and  ftrengthened  by  this 
‘nedtion.  I  have  often  heard  him 
ntion  it  with  much  pleafure, 
de  he  recqlledfed  the  -  ardour 
b  which  they  both  profecuted 
le  fafcinating  .  ftudies,  and  the 
As  which  they  imparted  mutually 


to  each  other  in  their  firft  perufal  of 
the  Principia ,  at  a  time  when  a 
knowledge  of  the  Newtonian  dif- 
coveries  was  to  be  acquired  only 
in  the  writings  of  their  illuftrious 
author. 

ft  In  1736,  Dr.  Reid  refigned  his 
office  of  librarian,  and  accompanied 
Mr.  Stewart  on  an  excurfion  to  Eng¬ 
land.  They  vifited  together  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  were 
introduced^  to  the  acquaintance  of 
many  per  Ions  of  the  firft.  literary 
eminence.  His  relation  to  Dr.  David 
Gregory  procured  him  a  ready  accefs 
to  Martin  Folkes,  whofe  houfe  con- 
centiated  the  mod  interefting  ob¬ 
jects  which  the  metropolis  had  to 
offer  to  his  curioffty.  At  Cambridge 
he  law  Dr.  Bently,  who  delighted 
him  with  his  learning,  and  amufed 
him  with  his  vanity ;  and  enjoyed 
repeatedly  the  converfation  .of  the 
blind  mathematician,  Saunderfbn ; 
a  phenomenon  in  the  hiftpry  of  the 
human  mind,  to  which  he  has  re¬ 
ferred  more  than  once,  in  his  philo- 
fophical  fpeculations. 

“  With  the  learned  and  amiable 
man  who  was  his  companion  on  this 
journey  he  maintained  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  friendlhip  till  1JQQ*  when 
.  r*  Stewart  died  of  a  malignant 
fever.  His  death  was  accompanied 
with  circumftances  deeply  affli&ing 
to  Dr.  Reid’s  fenfibility  •  the  fame 
diforder  proving  fatal  to  his  wife 
and  daughter,  both  of  whom  weit 
buried  with  him  in  one  grave 
“  In  1737,  Dr.  Reid  was  pre- 
fented,  by  the  King’s  College  of 
Aberdeen,  to  the  living  of  New- 
Machar  in  the  lame  county  j  but 
the  circumftances  in  which  he  en¬ 
tered  on  his  preferment  were  far 
from  aufpicious.  The  intemperate 
zeal  ot  one  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and 
an  averfion  to  the  law  of  patronage, 
had  fo  inflamed  the  minds  of  his 
parifliioners  againft  him,  that,  in 
the  firft  difeharge,  of  his  clerical 
9  functions^ 
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funbtions,  he  had  not  only  to  en¬ 
counter  the  moft:  violent  oppolition, 
but  was  expofed  to  perlonal  danger. 
His  unwearied  attention,  however, 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  mild- 
nefs  and  forbearance  of  h;s  temper, 
and  the  abtive  fpirit  of  his  huma¬ 
nity,  foon  overcame  all  theie  preju¬ 
dices  ;  and,  not  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  he  was  called  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fituation,  the  fame  perlbns 
who  had  buffered  themfelves  to  be 
fo  far  milled  as  to  take  a  ffiare  in 
the  outrages  againft  him,  followed 
him,  on  his  departure,  with  their 
bleffings  and  tears. 

“  Soon  after  Dr.  Reid’s  removal 
to  Aberdeen,  he  proje&ed  (in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  friend  Dr.  John 
Gregory)  a  literary  fociety,  which 
fubftftfid  for  many  years,  and  which 
feems  to  have  had  the  happieft  ef- 
febts  in  awakening  and  direbt'mg 
that  fpirit  of  philofophical  refearch, 
which  has  fmee  reftebled  fo  much 
luff  re  on  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  meetings  of  this  fociety  were 
held  weekly,  and  afforded  the  mem¬ 
bers  (beiide  the  advantages  to  be 
derived. from  a  mutual  communica¬ 
tion  of  their  fentiments  on  the  com¬ 
mon  objects  of  their  purfuit)  an 
opportunity  of  fubjebting/ their  in¬ 
tended  publications  to  the  tell;  Of 
friendly  criticifm.  The  number  of 
valuable  works  which  iffued,  nearly 
about  the  fame  time,  from  indivi¬ 
duals  connected  with  this  inltitution, 
more  particularly  the  writings  of 
Reid,  Gregory,  Campbell,  Beattie, 
and  Gerard,  furnifh  the  belt  pane¬ 
gyric  on  the  enlightened  views  of 
thofe  under  whole  direbtion  it  was 
originally  formed. 

“  Among  theie  works,  the  molt 
original -and  profound  was  unques¬ 
tionably  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind ,  publiffied  by  Dr.  Reid  in 
1764.  The  plan  appears  to  have 
been  conceived,  and  the  lubjebt 


deeply  meditated,  by  the  auth 
long  before  5  but  it  is  doubt! 
whether  his  modefly  would  ha 
ever  permitted  him  to  prelent 
the  world  the  fruits  of  his  folita 
Rudies,  without  the  encourageme 
which  he  received  from  the  genei 
acquiefcence  of  his  aflociates  in  t 
moft  important  concluftons  to  whi 
he  had  been  led. 

*f  The  impreljlon  produced  on  t 
minds  of  fpeculative  men,  by  t 
publication  of  Dr.ileid’s  Inquiry ,  v 
fully  as  great  as  could  be  ex  peel 
from  the  nature  of  his  undertakii 
It  was  a  work  neither  addreii'ed 
the  multitude,  nor  level  to  their  co 
preherffion ;  and  the  freedom  w 
which  it  canvaffed  opinions  fa 
tioned  by  the  higheft  autboril 
wa a  ill  calculated  to  conciliate 
favour  of  the  learned.  A  few,  hi 
ever,  habituated,  like  the  author 
the  analytical  relb  arches  of  the  Ne 
tonian  lchool,  loon  perceived 
extent  of  his  view's,  and  recogni 
in  his  pages  the  genuine  fpirit  2 
language  of  inductive  inveltigati 
Among  the  members  of  this  univ 
fity,  Mr.  Fergulbn  was  the  firli 
applaud  Dr.  Reid’s  fuccels  j  warr 
recommending  to  his  pupils  a  lie; 
prolecution  ot  the  lamve  plan, 
the  only  effectual  method  ot  ale 
•laining  the  general  principles  ot 
human  frame  ■,  and  illuftrating  h 
pily,  by  hi*  own  profound  and  < 
quent  dilq  millions,  the  applicat 
of  Inch  Rudies  to  the  conduct  of 
understanding,  and  to  the  gi 
concerns  of  life.  I  recollebt,  t 
when  1  attended  (about  the  j 
3771)  the  lectures  of  the  late, 
Ruftel,  to  have  heard  high  er 
rniums  on  the  Philofopby  ot  R 
in  the  courfeof  thole  comprenen 
dilcuffions  concerning  the  obj 
and  the  rules  ol  experimental 
enqe,  with  which  he  to  agree; 
diverlified  the  particular  doctrine; 
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ics. — Nor  mud  I  omit  this  op-  Glafgow,  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Reid 
unity  of  paying  tribute  to  the  was  adopted  as  one  of  its  members, 
lory  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  prefen  ted  (trong  attractions  to  recon.* 
enfon,  then  profeffor  of  Logic;  cile  him  to  his  change  of  fituation. 
fe  candid  mind,  at  the  age  of  Robert  Sirnpfon,  the  great  rettorejr 
ity,  gave  a  welcome  reception  of  ancient  geometry,  was  Itill  alive ; 
fyftem  fubverfive  of  the  theories  and,  although  far  advanced  in  years., 
h  he  had  taught  f>r  forty  years;  preferved  unimpaired  his  ardour  in 
whole  zeal  for  the  advancement  iludv,  his  reliih  for  focial  relax- 
nowlcdge  prompted  him,  when  ation,  and  nis  amuhng  Angularities 
areer  was  aimott  finiflied,  tp  un~  of  humour.  Dr.  Moor  combined 
ike  the  laborious  tafk  of  new-  with  a  gaiety  and  a  levity  foreign  tp 
elling  that  ufefnl  compilation  of  this  climate  the  profound  attain- 
nentary  inftruttion,  to  which  a  ments  of  a  fbholar  and  of  a  mathe? 
ular  diffidence  of  his  own  powers  maticiari.  In  Dr.  Black,  to  whofe 
ted  his  literary  exertions.  fortunate  genius  a  new  world  of 

It  is  with  no  common  reelings  feience  had  jult  opened,  Reid  ac- 
ffipe£t  and  gratitude  that  J  now  knowledgedaninftrudxorand  a  guide  y 
1  the  names  a f  thole  to  whom  1  and  met^a  limplicity  of  manners  con- 
my  tirft  attachment  to  thefe  genial  to  his  own.  The  Wilfon^ 
ies,  and  the  happinefs  of  a  liberal  (both  father  and  fon)  were  formed 
patiun  fuperior  to  the  more  to  attach  bis  heart  by  tlpe  fimilarity 
ing  aims  of-a  fervile  ambition.  of  their  leientific  purfuits,  amd  an  en* 
From  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgpw  tire  lympathy  with  his  views  ant] 
Reid's  Inquiry  received  a  Rill  fentiments.  Nor  was  he  lefs  fjclight- 
s  fubftantial  teffimony  of  appro-  ed  with  the  good-r humoured  pppofj- 
>n ;  the  author  having  been  in,  tiqn  which  his  opinions  never  failed 
l,  in  X^QS,  by  that  learned  body,  to  encounter  in  the  acutenefs  of  IVliJ- 
e  proldfbi  (hip  qf  Moral  Philo-  }ar,-^then  ip  the  vigour  of  youthful 
y,  then  vacant  by  the  rehgna-  genius,  and  warm  from  the  leifons 
of  Mr.  Smith.  The  preferment  of  a  different  fchool,  Dr.  Leechman, 
in  many  aelpebfs  advantageous ;  .  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Hut* 
ding  an  income  considerably  chefon^  was  the  official  head  of  the. 
er  ffian  he  enjoyed  at  Aber-  College  ;  and  added  the  weight  of  a 
,  and  enabling  hen  to  concen-  venerable  name  to  the  reputatiqp  of 
to  his  favourite  objects  that  a  community^  which  he  had  once 
lion  which  had  been  hitherto  adorned  in  a  more  abiive  ft  at  ion.  * 
i6fed  by  the  miffie! Igneous  na-  Animated  by  the  ?.eal  of  tuch  af- 
of  his  academical  engagements,  foeiates,  and  by  the  bufy  feenes  Which 
is  not,  however,  without  reluct-  his  new  refidence  prefbntet]  in  every 
that  he  confented  tq  tear  him-  department  of  uleful  induttry,  Dr. 
urn  a  (pot  where  he  had  lb  long  Reid  entered  on  his  functions  at 
fattening  his  roots ;  and.  mupfy  Glafgow  with  an  ardour  not  corn- 
loved  the  fociety  in  which  he  mpn  at  the  period  of  life  which  he 
i  the  remainder  of  his  days,  f  had  now  attained.  His  refearches 
aubtful,  if,  in  his  mind,  it  com-  concerning  the  human  mind,  and 
ted  the  facrffice  of  parljer  (iabjt$  ffie  principles  of  morals,  which  had 
onueftions.  occupied  but  an  inconfiderable  fpaca. 

Abftrafting  from  the  charm  of  iff  the  wide  circle  of  feience  allotted 
attachment,  the  Univerfity  of  to  him  by  his  former  vffice,  were 

-  B  4  extended 
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extended  and  methodifed  in  a  courfe  Reid  commonly  fele&ed  for  hi 
which  employed  five  hours  every  week  fideration,  problems  where  a 
during  fix  months  of  the  year  :  the  ex-  data  are  brought  at  once  und 
ample ofhis  illustrious predecelTor,  and  eye,  and  where  a  connedted  ti 
the  prevailing  topics  of  converfation  thinking  is  not  to  be  carried  or 
around  him,  occafionally  turned  his  day  to  day,  will  be  found 
thoughts  to  commercial  politics,  and  have  witneifed  with  pleafure  ii 
produced  fome  ingenious  e  flays  on  ral  inftances),  by  thofe  who  a 
different  qudtions  connedfed  with  pable  of  fuch  a  recreation,  avs 
trade,  which  were  communicated  to  addition  to  the  fcanty  refourcfc 
a  private  focietv  of  his  academical  life  protradted  beyond  the  or 
friends:  his  early  paflion  tor  the  limit. 

mathematical  fciences  was  revived  “  While  he  was  thus  enjoy 
bythe  converfation  of  Simpfon,  Moor,  old  age,  happy  in  fome  refpei 
and  the  Wilfons  ;  and,  at  the  age  yond  the  ufual  lot  of  humanil 
of  fifty-five,  he  attended  the  ledfures  domeftic  comfort  fuffered  a 
of  Black,  with  a  juvenile  curiofity  and  incurable  wound  by  the  dt 
and  enthufiafm.  Mrs.  Reid.  He  had  had  the  i 

“'The  revival,  at  this  period  of  tune,  too,  of  furviving,  for  many 
Dr.  Reid’s  life,  of  his  tirlf  fcientific  a  numerous  family  of  pro 
propenfity,  has  often  recalled  to  me  children  ;  four  of  whom  (twi 
a  remark  of  Mr.  Smith’s,  That  of  and  two  daughters)  died  afte 
all  the  amufements  of  old  age,  the  attained  to  maturity.  One  c 
moft  grateful  and  foothing  is  a  re-  ter  only  was  left  to  him  wh 
''newal  of  acquaintance  with  the  fa-  loft  his  wife;  and  of  her,  affedl 
vourite  ftudies,  and  favourite  authors,  good  offices  he  could  not  i 
of  our  youth  ;  a  remark  which,  in  avail  himfelf,  in  confequence 
his  own  cafe,  •  teemed  to  be  more  attentions  which  her  own  hut 
particularly  exemplified,  while  he  infirmities  required.  Of  thi 
was  re-perufing,  with  the  enthufiafm  who  is  ftill  alive  (the  wid< 
of  a  fludent,  the  tragic  poets  of  anci-  Patrick  Carmichael,  M.  D  ), 
ent  Greece.  I  have  heard  him  at '  have  occafion  again  to  introdu* 
leaft  repeat  the  obfervation  more  name,  before  1  conclude  this 
than  once,  while  Sophocles  or  Euri-  rative. 

pides  lay  open  on  his  table.  “  A  fhort  extra#  from  a 

“  in  the  cafe  of  Dr.  Reid,  other  addrefted  to  myfelf  by  Dr.  Rei 
motives  perhaps  conlpired  with  the  many  weeks  after  his  wife’s 
influence  of  the  agreeable  affociations  will,  I  am  perfuaded,  be  accej 
to  which  Mr.  Smith  probably  alluded,  to  many,  as  an  intereftingsre 
His  attention  was  always  fixed  on  the  writer, 
the  ftate  of  his'  intellectual  faculties  ;  ‘  By  the  lofs  of  my  bofom-f 

and  for  counteradfing  the  effedts  of  c  with  whom  I  lived  fifty-two 
time  on  thefe,  mathematical  ftudies  f  I  am  brought  into  a  kind  o 
feem  to  befitted  in  a  peculiar  degree.  *  world,  at  a  time  of  life  wh< 
They  are  fortunately,  too,  within  the  ‘  habits  are  not  eafily  forgot,  c 
reach  of  many  individuals,  after  a  f  ones  acquired.  But  every 
decay  of  memory  difqualifies  them  *  is  God’s  world,  and  I  am  th: 
for  inquiries  which  involve  a  multi-  f  for  the  comforts  he  has  le 
plicity  of  details.  Such  detached  ‘  Mrs.  Carmichael  has  now  th 
problems,  more  efpeqially,  as  Dr.  f  q{  two  old  deaf  men,  and  does 
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*  thing  in  her  power  to  pleafe  them  ; 
r  and  both  are  very  fenftble  of  her 

goodnefs.  I  have  more  health 

*  than  at  my  time  of  life  I  had  any 
‘  reafon  to  expe£I.  I  walk  about  3 
c '  entertain  mylelf  with  reading  what 
<  I  foon  forget  ;  can  converge  with 

*  °^e  perfon,  if  he  articulates  di- 
1  ftbidtly,  and  is  within,  ten  inches  of 
\  m7  ear  3  go  to  church/  with¬ 
er  out  hearing  one  word  of  what  is  faid. 

You  know,  X  never  had  any  pre- 
'  tenfions  to  vivacity,  hut  I  am  ftill 
4  ^ree  fr°m  languor  and  ennui. 

*  If  you  are  weary  of  this  de¬ 
tail,  impute  it  to  the  anxiety 
'  you  exprefs  to  know  the  hate 
4  °f  my  health.  I  wifh  you  may 
e  have  no  more  uneafinefs  at  my 

age,  being  yours  molt  aftehlion- 
e  ately.* 

et  About  four  years  after  this 
event,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  his 
friend  and  relation.  Dr.  Gregory,  to 
pafs  a  few  weeks,  during  the  fummer 
of  l79^>  atlEdinburgh.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Carmichael,  \yho  liv¬ 
ed  with  him  in  Dr.  Gregory’s  houfe 3 
a  fituation  which  united,  under  the 
fame  roof,  every  advantage  of  medi¬ 
cal  care,  of  tender  attachment,  and 
of  philofophical  intercourfe.  As  Dr. 
Gregory’s  profeftional  engagements, 
however,  necefiarily  interfered  much 
with  his  attentions  to  his  gueft,  I 
enjoyed  more  of  Dr.  Reid’s  fociety 
than  might  otherwife  have  fallen  to 
my  fhare.  I  had  the  pleafure,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  of  fpending  fome  hours 
with  him  daily,  and  of  attending  him 
in  his  walking. excurfions,  which  fre¬ 
quently  extended  to  the  diftane'e  of 
three  or  four  miles.-— His  faculties 
[excepting  his  memory,  which  was 
:onfiderably  impaired)  appeared  as 
rigorous  as  ever ;  and  although  his 
leafnefs  prevented  him  from  taking 
my  ftiare  in  general  converfation,  he 
Was.  ftill  able  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
%,  friend.  Mr,  Playfair  and  myfelf 


were  both  witnefles  of  the  acutenefs 
which  he  difplayed  on  one  occafion, 
in  detecting  a  miftake,  by  no  means 
obv  ious,  in  a  manufeript  of  his  k inf- 
man  David  Gregory,  on  the  fubjedt 
of  Prime  and  UP  mate  Ratios . — Nor 
had  his  temper  buffered  from  the  hand 
of  time,  either  in  point  of  gentlenefs 
or  of  gaiety.  *  Inftead  of  repining 
f  at  the  enjoyments  of  the  young,  he 
‘  delighted  in  promoting  them  3  and, 
alter  all  the  loifeshehad  fuftained  in 
f  his  own  family,  he  continued  to 
‘  treat  children  with  fuch  condefcen- 
fion  and  benignity,  that  fome  very 
young  ones  noticed  the  peculiar 
f  kjndnefs  of  his  eye.’ — In  appa¬ 
rent  foundnefs  and  activity  of  body, 
he  resembled  more  a  man  of  ftxty 
than  of  eighty-feven. 

“  He  returned  to  Glafgow  in  his 
ufual  health  and  fpirits ;  and^conti- 
nued,  for  fome  weeks,  to  devote,  as 
formerly,  a  regular  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  exercife  both  of  body  and 
of  mind.  It  appears,  from  a  letter 
of  Dr.  Cleghorn’s  to  Dr  Gregory, 
that  he  was  still  able  to  work  with 
bis  own  hands  in  his  garden;  and 
he  was  found  by  Dr.  Brown  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  solution  of  an  algebrai¬ 
cal  problem  of  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty,  in  which,  after  the  labour  of 
a  day  or  two,  he  at  last  succeeded. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  the  same 
short  interval  that  he  committed  to 
writing  those  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  his  ancestors  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned. 

This  active  and  useful  life  was 
now,  however,  drawing  to  a  con¬ 
clusion.  A  violent  disorder  at¬ 
tacked  him  about  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  3  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
occasioned  much  alarm  to  those 
about  him,  till  he  was  visited  by 
Dr.  Cleghorn,  who  soon  after  com¬ 
municated  his  apprehensions  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Gregory.  Among  other 
symptoms,  he  mentioned  particu¬ 
larly 
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larly  *  that  alteration  of  voice  and 

*  features,  which,  though  not  easily 

*  described,  is  so  well  known  to  all 
f  who  have  opportunities  of  seeing 

*  life  close.’  Dr.  lleid’s  own  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  case  was  probably  the 
same  with  that  of  his  physician  ;  as 
he  expressed  to  him  on  his  first  visit, 
his  hope  that  he  was  ‘  soon  to  get 

*  his  dismission  ”  After  a  severe 


struggle,  attended  with  repeated 
strokes  of  palsy,  he  died  on  the  7  th 
of  October  following.  Dr.  Gregory 
had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
visitjng  his  venerable  friend  on  his 
death-bed,  and  of  paying  him  this 
unavailing  mark  of  attachment,  be¬ 
fore  his  powers  of  recollection  were 
entirely  gone.” 


Anecdotes  of  P-oggio  Bracciolini. 

[From  his  Life,  by  the  Reverend  William  Shepherd.] 


PQGGIO,  the  son  of  Guccio  Brac¬ 
ciolini,  was  born  in  the  year 
1380,  at  Terranuova,  a  small  town 
situated  in  the  territory  of  the  re¬ 
public  of  Florence,  not  far  from 
Arezzo.  He  derived  his  baptismal 
name  from  his  grandfather,  con¬ 
cerning"  whose  occupation  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  scanty  memorials 
of  the  ti;ues  jit  wnich  he  lived  do 
notfurnish  any  satisfactory  informa¬ 
tion.  From  his  father,  Toggio  in¬ 
herited  no  advantages  of  rank  or 
fortune.  Guccio  Bracciolini,  who 
exercised  the  office  of  notary,  was 
once  indeed  possessed  of  consider¬ 
able  properly  ;  but  being,  either  by 
his  own  imprudence  or  by  misfor¬ 
tune,  involved  in  difficulties,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  destructive  as¬ 
sistance  of  an  usurer,  by  whose 
rapacious  artifices  his  ruin  was 
Speedily  completed,'  and  he  was 
compelled  to  fiy  from  the  pursuit  of 
hi-s  creditors. 

vT  •  >1  *  1  '  '  '  ,  ^ 

But  whatever  might  be  the  dis¬ 
advantages  under  which  Poggio  la¬ 
boured  in  consequence  of  the  em¬ 
barrassed  state  of  his  father’s  for¬ 
tune,  in  a  literary  point  of  view  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth  were  sin¬ 
gularly  propitious.  At  the  close  of 
fhe  fourteenth  century,  the  writings 


of  Petrarca  and  Boccacio  were  read 
with  avidity,  and  the  labours  of 
those  eminent  revivers  at  letters  had 
excited  throughout  Italy  the  emu-? 
lation  of  the  learned.  The  day- 
star  had  now  pierced  through  the 
gloom  of  mental  night,  and  the  dawn 
of  literature  was  gradually  increasing 
in  brilliancy.  The  city  of  Florence 
was,  at  this  early  period,  distin-? 
gufshed  by  the  zeal  with  which  its 
principal  inhabitants  cultivated  and 
patronized  the  liberal  arts.  It  was 
consequently  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  ablest  scholars  of  the  time,  some 
of  whom  were  induced,  by  the  offer 
of  considerable  salaries,  to  under¬ 
take  the  task  of  public  instruction: 
In  this  celebrated  school,  PoggioT 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  under  the  dilection 
of  Giovanni  Majpaghino,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  appellation 
of  John  of  Ravenna,  This  eminent 
scholar  had,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
fifteen  years,  been  honoured  by  the 
friendship  and  benefited  by  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Petrarca,  under  whose  au¬ 
spices  he  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  study  of  morals,  history, 
and  poetry.  After  the  death  of 
his  illustrious  patron,  he  delivered 
nublic  lectures  on  polite  literature, 
r  *  '  first 

t  *  i 
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irst  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  at 
dorence.  At  the  latter  place,  be- 
ides  Poggio,  the  following  cele- 
>rated  literary  characters  were  form- 
d  by  his  instructions — Leonardo 
iretino,  Pallas  Strozza,  Roberto 
fuffo,  Paulo  Vergerio  the  elder, 
)mnebuono  Vicentino,  Guarino 
Veronese,  Carlo  Aretino,  Ambrogio 
Aaversari,  and  Francesco  Barbaro. 

“  It  providentially  happened,  that 
dien  the  human  mind  was,  in  va- 
ious  parts  of  Europe,  roused  from 
be  lethargy  by  which  it  had  been 
ppressed  during  the  tedious  course 
f  many  centuries,^  the  troubled 
fate  or  the  eastern .  empire  com¬ 
plied  many  learned  Greeks  to  quit 
heir  native  country  and  fly  into 
taly.  These  accomplished  emi- 
rants  diffused,  throughout  the  dis- 
ricts  in  which  they  took  refuge* 
he  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  lan- 
;uage;  of  rhat  language,  which,  as 
dr.  Gibbon  happily  says,  f  gives 
a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and 
a  body  to  the  abstractions  of  phi¬ 
losophy.”  Fixing  their  residence 
Qthe  Italian  universities,  they  were 
tailed  as  the  dispensers  of  science 
nd  the  oracles  of  wisdom.  Their 
ectures  were  assiduously  attended, 
nd  their  instructions  were  im- 
>ibed  with  all  the  ardour  of  en- 
husiasm.  In  the  list  of  these  il- 
ustrioiis  professors,  the  name  ofMa- 
luel  Crysoloras  holds  a  distinguish¬ 
'd  rank.  Being  deputed  by  Manuel 
Maeologus,  the  emperor  of  the  east, 
o  solicit  the  assistance  of  several 
»f  the  European  states,  in ;  tire  last 
truggles  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
'gainst  the  growing  power  of  .the 
l  urks j  he  found  his  commission  so 
fksome  and  unprofitable,  ‘that  he 
induced  to  divest  himself  of  the 
character  of  embassador,  and  to 
issume  the  less  ostentatious,  but 
>erhaps  more  useful,  occupation  of 


Prj 

reading  lectures  on  the  Grecian 
classics.  With  this  view  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Florence,  to  which  city  he 
was  invited  by  the  pressing  in¬ 
stances  of  two  eminent  scholars, 
Colu cio  Salutati  and  Niccolo  Nic- 
coli.  He  was  welcomed  to  the  Tus¬ 
can  capital  by  these  respectable  pa¬ 
trons,  whose  learning  gave  them 
the  pre-eminence  among  a  consi¬ 
derable  body  of  students.  Under 
the  direction  of  Crysoloras,  Poggio- 
applied  himself  with  assiduity  to  the 
cultivation  of  Grecian  literature  It 
is  impossible  at  this  remote  period 
accurately  to  trace  the  progress  of 
his  advancement  in  knowledge,  but 
the  display  of  literary  acquirements 
which  procured  him  so  much  ho¬ 
nour  in  his  maturer  years,  affords 
ample  testimony  of  the  enlightened 
and  successful  industry  with  which 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the 
Tuscan  university. 

“-When  he  had  attained  axompe- 
tent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  Poggio  quitted  Flo¬ 
rence  and  went  to  Rome,  where  his 
literary  reputation  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  Boniface  IX.  who  took 
him  into  his  service,  and  promoted 
him  to  the  office  of  writer  of  the  apo¬ 
stolic  letters.  As  no  memorial  of  the 
times  records  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 
Rome,  the  want  of  historical  docu¬ 
ments  can  only  be  supplied  by  con¬ 
jecture.  Now  as  Boniface  IX.  died 
in  the  year  140  )  ,  and  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  Poggio  could  have 
completed  his  studies  before  1401, 
at  which  time  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  the  date  of  his  arrival 
in  the  pontifical  capital  must  bd 
fixed  somewhere  between  those 
two  periods.  It  is  probable  that  he 
repaired  to  the  Roman  court  in 
1402,  when  negotiations  were  car¬ 
rying  off  between  the  pope  and  the 
Florentines,  which  would  in  all- pro- 
■  '  *  bability 
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Lability  facilitate  and  increase  the 
intercourse  between  Florence' and 
the  holy  see. 

At  the  time  of  Poggio’s  admis¬ 
sion  into  .the  pontifical  chancery, 
Italy  was  convulsed  by  war  and 
faction.  Hie  kingdom  of  Naples 
was  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  an¬ 
archy  consequent  upon  a  disputed^ 
succession  to  the  throne  Many  of 
the  cities  of  Lombardy,  now  the 
unresisting  prey  of  petty  tyrants, 
now  struggling  to  throw  off  the 
yoke,  were  the  miserable  theatres 
of  discord  and  of  bloodsheds  ,  The 
ambition  of  the  lord  of  Milan  car¬ 
ried  fire  and  sword  from  the  borders 
of  Venice  to  the  gates  of  Florence. 
The  ecclesiastical  state  was  exposed 
to  the  predatory  incursions  of  ban¬ 
ditti  ;  and  the  cities' over  which,  as 
portions  of  the  patrimony  ot  St. 
Peter,  the  pope  claimed  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  authority,  took  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  court 
to  free  themselves  from  its  oppres¬ 
sion.  At  the  same  time,  the  lustre 
of  the  pontificate  was  dimmed  by 
the  schism  which,  for  the  space  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  had  divided 
the  sentiments  and  impaired  the 
spiritual  allegiance  of  the  Christian 
community. 

“  About  this  time,  Leonardo 
Aretino  was,  by  the  concurrent 
voice  of  the  people,  elected  to  the 
chancellorship  of  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence.  He  did  not,  however,  long 
retain  this  office,  which  he  found 
to  be  attended  with  more  labour 
than  profit.  .  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  ensuing  year,  1411,  he  abdi- 
*  eated  his  municipal  honours,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  John 
XXII.  The  return  of  his  friend  to 
the  pontifical  chancery  was  gratify¬ 
ing  to  Poggiq,  who,  during  the  late 
storms,  had  retained  his  situation, 
and,  regulating  his  conduct  by  the 


decrees  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  hac 
acted  as  apostolic  scribe  to  Alexan¬ 
der  V.  and  weIs  now,  in  the  same 
capacity,  a  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold  of  that  pontiff’s  successor. 

“  Shortly  after  the  resumption  oi 
his  functions  in  the  Roman  court 
Leonardo  took  a  journey  to  Arezzo 
where  he  married  a  young  lady  o: 
considerable  distinction  in  that  city 
Ibis  event  was  of  course  very  inte¬ 
resting  to  the  colleagues  and  friend: 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  Poggic 
wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion,  in¬ 
forming  him  of  the  witticisms  t< 
which  his  present  predicament  hac 
given  rise,y  and  inquiring  whatopl 
nion  his  short  experience  had  let 
him  to  form  of  the  comforts  of  tin 
conjugal  state.  Leonardo  replied  t< 
Poggio's  letter  without  delay.  Bj 
the  tenor  of  his  answer,  he  seem 
to  have  found  nothing  unpleasan 
in  matrimony,  except  its  costliness 

*  It  is  incredible,’  says  he,  f  witl 
f  what  expense  these  new  fashion- 
c  are  attended.  In  making  pfovi 

*  sion  for  my  wedding  enter 

*  tainment,  I  emptied  the  market 

f  and  exhausted  the  shops  of  th< 
f  perfumers,  oilmen,  and'  poul 
f  terers.  This  however  is  compa 
f  ratively  a  trivial  matter ;  but  o 
e  the  intolerable  expense  ot  forna^ 
f  dress  and  ornaments,  there  is  n< 
‘  end.  In  short,’  says  he, c  1  hav 
f  in.  one  night  consummated  nr 
f  marriage,  and  consumed  my  pa 
<r  trimony.*'  . 

te  Whilst  Poggio  and  his  asso 
elates  were  making  themselve 
merry  at  the  expense  of  the  ne\ 
married  man,  the  superior  officer 
of  the  pontifical  court  were  engage 
in  very  serious  deliberations,  bi 
gismund,  who  had  been  elected  t 
the  imperial  throne,  July  21  si 
1411,  being  earnestly  desirous  c 
the  extinction  of  the  schism,  de 

mande 
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nanded  of  John  the  convocation  of  The  death  of  his  enemy  Ladislins 
general  council ;  which  the- oar-,  whp  was.  cut  off Wv iolS  d?  ’ 

‘emper  as  lle  '-ontoihto 

estore  to  Christendom  the  blessbgs  SfttS  ?  f  ‘  ^ 
f  peace.  But  the  pontiff  inherited  £Ss  to‘.8  !T 

he  prejudices  of  his  predecessors  Christian  world  was  wean  of  he 
gainst  those  dangerous  assemblies  schism  which  had  for  so* 

,h,cb  were  so  apt  to  trench  upon  period  tarnished  tu  i  .  ,  J  g,  a 
je  prerogatives  of  the  head  of  the  church.  The  leaf  of  s?  °f  *  ^ 

vaded*  H<i  .would,  Sjad>J  hAve  had  accelerated  every  neceswr^ 

vaded  complying  with  the  rennisi-  mratum  r  .1  y  necessary  pie- 
ion  of  Sigismund,  and  whh  this  S  tn£?  aSSemblin?  of 
lew  proposed  that  the  intended  been  .,  1  gl'!n?  expectations  had 

ouncil  should  be  summoned  to  of  the*  bfessedransr8  '°Ut  Eu[°P? 
.eet.  Rome.  But  danger  awaited  wemlikdy  t  3“t^f 

.mm  his  own  capital.  Ladislaus  hours  of  an  assemblage  ofrhe  I 

mg  of  Naples,  whom  he  had  en-  dignified  and  !earn,vi  7  m0st 
eavonred  to  secure  in  his  interest,  thf  ^hohc  commrl:  °f 

1  vaded  the  territory  of  the  church  trenirlitv  r>f  t  h  1  J  \  iri"* 
lade  himself  master  of  Rome  and  S  ‘7  °  “  ■?hrui*  frora 

[impelled  the  pontiff  successively  which  ^vo^bfnof  ^  °b!oq,u7 
.  seek  refuge  in  Florence,  in  Bo-  dfamcter  should  T  u  "PT  h,S 
<gna,  and  in  Mantua.  From  this  to  Mf  ,1  1  “  ’  bt  refus,nS 

.tter  city,  John  went  to  lodi!  S 

'here  he  was  met  by  Sigismund,  disappoint  the  LsonaHeST'f 
ho,  accompanied* by  a  numerous  the  friends  of  nn;  ?  -]  r  ^es 

stinue,  attended  him  on  his  return  Port-  o  ha  rLZ  7  peace’ 

.Mantua.  Thus  finding  himself  rffabareUa^ ^  ,tnt?.£S?ra“ 
i  the  power  of  the  emperor,  and  why  seems  to  have  ^  •  01ence, 
attered  by  the.  magnificent*  pro-  of 

S  hi,  rea  rPOtere*  ^1°  P''°-  ^  t  toS/S ^ 

rSsed  his  readiness  to  assist  him  in  these  consirWsti™*  '  V  \  d 

spelling  the  enemies  of  the  church  sitatino-  mind  of  il*  * 16  le" 

•om  the  patrimony  of  St  Beter  fa  it M  v  lu  ^ther  of  the 

^in  was  persuaded  to  take  the  arguments  and  imreatie  ^T^13^^  ' 
esperate  step  of  summoning  a  ge-  the  decisive  m-Pn  "  a  ***  do  in  to°^ 
sral  council,  and  to  appoint  the  Constance  in  whio/1  v  ^  °Ut.  *or 
tyofConstance  as  the  place  of  its  on  the  28th  of  Octoberfuof'Fe 

“The  reluctance  which  John  'dm  grS’p^  ofltsCnVl 

■XII.  felt  at  the.  proposal  Qf  his  amono-  the  rest  bv  Pro-  Jin  u  od 
ithonzmg  the  meeting  of  a  o-e-  D°romnjV  /  °to°^homHe 

2ral  council  was  increased  by  the  altohj Scribe’ Ttl^  nf  “  °f 
npoitunity  of  his  relations  and  de-  confidential  ’]  °  SJi  more 

indants,  who  prophetically  warned  ’T/  seerj- 

*  *onld  fa"  assembly.as  a  pope,  pleasure  of  welwmin|‘  his  frieriH 
-  >Md  return  as  a  private  man.  Leonardo,  who,  after  a  drean-  iS-- 
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ney  over  the  Alps,  of  which  he  has 
left  an  interesting  description,  in  a 
letter  to  Niccolo  Niccoli,  embarked 
on  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  land¬ 
ed  at  that  city  towards  the  latter  end 
of  December. 

Three  principal  objects  de¬ 
manded  the  utmost  exertion  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  council  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  schism —  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  church— and  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  heresy.  The  pontiff  ear¬ 
nestly  wished  to  confine  die  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  assembled  fathers  to  the 
last  of  these  points.  He  accordingly 
availed  himself  of  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity  to  engage  them  in  pro¬ 
secuting  the  enemies  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  faith.  John  Huss,  a  celebrated 
Bohemian  reformer,  had  repaired 
to  Constance  with  an  avowed  inten¬ 
tion  of  vindicating  the  correctness 
of  his  creed,  and  of  retracting  any 
errors,  of  which  he  might  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  learning  of  his  op¬ 
ponents.  Aware  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  in  de¬ 
fending  his  cause  in  the  midst  of 
his  prejudiced  adversaries,  he  had 
taken  die  precaution  of  procuring 
from  the  emperor  a  safe  conduct,  by 
which  all  princes,  as  well  eccle¬ 
siastical  as  secular,  were  strictly 
enjoined  f  to  let  him  freely  and 
£  securely  pass,  sojourn,  stop,  and 
f  repass. ’  But  the  unfortunate  Bo-  , 
hemian  soon  found  to  his  cost,  that 
the  imperial  mandate  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  a  reputed  heretic. 
He  had  not  resided  at  Constance 
many  days  before  he  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  monastery  of  the  Dominicans. 
Whilst  he  was  there,  labouring 
under  the  aggravated  evils  of  severe 
sickness  and  uneasiness  of  mind, 
his  enemies  were  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  his  trial, 
.and.  his  ’friends  in  vain  protested 
against  the  violation  of  the  law  of 
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nations,  which  had  been  committed 
in  his  imprisonment.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  remonstrances,  Si- 
gismund  had  indeed  given  positive 
orders  for  Huss’s  release  :  but  these 
orders  were  disobeyed ;  and  wher 
the  emperor  arrived  at  Constance 
on  Christinas-day,  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  were  alleged  by  the  pope  tr 
induce  him  to  pardon  this  act  of  .re¬ 
sistance  to  his  authority,  and  resigi 
the  too  credulous  prisoner  to  th< 
jurisdiction  of  an  ecclesiastical  tri¬ 
bunal. 

“  The  process  against  Join 
Huss  was  expedited  with  all  th< 
ardour  of  ecclesiastical  zeal.  Tb 
unfortunate  reformer  Was  at  va 
rious  times  brought  in  chains  be 
fore  'a  tribunal,  on  which  hi 
enemies  sat  in  quality  of  judges 
and,,  surrounded  by  a  military 
guard,  was  called  upon  to  answe 
to  a  long  series  of  articles  of  ac 
eusation,  the  greater  part  of  whicl 
related  to  the  most  mysterious  am 
subtile  points  of  doctrine.  To  som 
of  these  articles  he  pleaded  no 
guilty.  Many  of  the  proposition 
which  were  imputed  to  him- as  er 
rorsdn  faith,  he  defended  as  true 
at  the  same  time  declaring  his  readi 
ness  to  retract  any  doctrine,  of  th 
erroneousness  of  which  he  shout 
be  convinced.  His  judges  bavin 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  enlighte 
his  understanding  by  argument,  ha 
recourse  to  the  terrors  of  authority 
They  declared  him  guilty  of  heresj 
and  attempted  to  overawe  him  to 
recantation,  by  the  dread  of  a  pair 
fnl  death.  But  the  constancy  c 
Huss  was  unshaken.  He  firmly  r< 
fused  to  purchase  life  at  the  en 
pense  of  truth  and  honour.  Aftf 
various  unsuccessful  efforts  to  pel 
suade  him  to  make  his  peace  wit 
the  church,  by  timely  submissioi 
the  council  proceeded  to  degrac 
hica  from  his  priestly  office,  ai 
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ifter  proclaiming  the  awful  sen¬ 
tence  which  condemned  him  as  an 
obstinate  heretic,  delivered  .him 
wer  to  the  seciilaf  power.  On  the 
5th  day  of  July,  l4l5,  Huss  was 
•fd  to  the  fatal  pile,  where  he  snf- 
ered  death  with  the  intrepidity  of 
i  resolute  mind,  supported  by  the 
consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  by 
he  firm  conviction  of  religious 
aith,  which,  happily  for  the  op- 
tressed.  are  not  the  exclusive  pri¬ 
vileges  of  any  sect,  but  bestow 
heir  animating  influence  on  the 
>ersecuted  advocates  of  every  vary- 
□g  shade  of  theological  (belief. 

“  Soon  after  Poggio’s  return 
rom  Baden  to  Constance,  the  coun- 
il  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  Jerome 
f  Prague,  an  intimate  friend  and 
ssociate  or  John  Huss.  When  Je- 
ome  was  apprized  of  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  his  brother  reforni- 
r>  he  deemed  himself  bound  in  ho- 
iour  to  repair  to  Constance,  to  admi- 
ister  to  him  comfort  and  assistance . 
Ie  accordingly  arrived  in  that  city 
n  the  24 th  of  April,  1415.  But, 

1  armed  by  the  violence  of  spirit 
dnch  seemed  to  rage  against  re¬ 
nted  heretics,  he  soon  fled  from 
instance,  and  went  to  Uberlin- 
en,  whence  he  sent  to  die  council 
3  demand  a  safe  conduct.  Instead 
f  this  instrument  of  protection,  the 
lembers  of  that  assembly  addressed 
)  him  a  citation  to  appear  before 
rem,  and  answer  to  a*  charge  of 
ere.sy.  Justly  dreading  the  con- 
jquences  of  encountering  the  p:*e- 
ldices  of  the  ecclesiastical  digni- 
iries,  whose  morals  and  principles 
e  had  so  often  branded  with  in- 
lmy,  refused  to  obey  this  cita- 
on,  and  set  of!  on  his  return  to 
ohemia.  He  proceeded  without 
lolestation  as  far  as  Hirsaw;  but 
leie  he  was  arrested  by  the  officers 
,  t*1®  duke  of  Sultzbach,  who  sent 
Lmin  chains  to  Constance.  Im¬ 
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mediately  after  his  arrival  in  that 
city,  he  underwent  an  examina¬ 
tion,  after  which  he  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  prison.  1  he  severity  which 
he  there  experienced ,•  the  importu¬ 
nity  of  some  of  his  prosecutors  and 
his  solitary  meditations  on  he  dread¬ 
ful  catastrophe  of  Huss,  at  length 
shcbk  his  constancy,  and  on  the 
!  5th  of  September,  1115,  he  read 
in  open  council  a  recantation  of  his 
errors.  At  this  price  he  purchased 
a  relaxation  of  ‘the  rigour  of  his 
confinement  :  but,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  Zabarella  and 
three  other  cardinals,  who  contend¬ 
ed,  that,  by  his  renunciation  of  error, 
he  had  satisfied  public  justice,  he 
was  detained  in  custody.  In  the 
.  course  of  a  few  months  after  his 
recantation,  new  article's  of  im¬ 
peachment  were  exhibited  against 
him.  lo  these  he  pleaded  in  a  so¬ 
lemn  assembly  of  the  council,  held 
for  that  purpose  on  the  26th  of 
May,  14 1 6'.  Poggio,  who  was  pre- 
'sent  at  this  second  trial  of  Jerome, 
gave  the  following  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  it  to  his  friend  Leonardo 
Aretino. 

f  Soon  after  my  return  from 
f  Baden,  to  Constance,  the  cause  of 
'  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  heresy,  came  to  a  public 
‘  hearing.  The  purport  of  my  pre- 
r  sent  letter  is  to  give  you  an  ac- 
‘  count  of  this  trial,  which  must  of 
f  necessity  be  a  matter  of  consider- 
‘  able  interest,  both  on  account  of 
f  the  importance  of  the  subject 
‘  and  the  eloquence  and  learning  of 

*  the  defendant.  I  must  confess 
' that  I  never  saw  any  one  who  in 
f  pleading  a  cause,  especially  a 

*  cause  on  the  issue  of  which  his 
r  own  life  depended,  approach 
‘  nearer  to  that  standard  of  ancient 
(  eloquence  which  we  so  much. 

'  admire*  It  was  astonishing  to 
'  witness  w  ith  what  choice  of  words, 

*  with 
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'  with  what  closeness  of  argument, 

*  with  what  confidence  of  counte- 
4  nance,  he  replied  to  his  advei- 
4  saries.  So  impressive  was  his  pe- 
4  roration,  that  it  is  a  subject  oi 

*  great  concern  that  a  man  of  so 
‘  noble  asd  excellent  a  genius  should 

*  have  deviated  into  heresy.  On 
4  this  latter  point,  however,  I  can- 
4  not  help  entertaining  some  doubts. 

4  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  take 
4  upon  myself  to  decide  in  so  ipi- 
4  portant  a  matter.  1  shall  acquiesce 
4  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
4  wiser  than  myself. 

4  Do  not  however  imagine  that  I 
4  intend  to  enter  into  the  particulars 
4  of  this  cause.  I  shall  only  touch 
4  upon  the  more  remarkable  and  in- 
4  teresting  circumstances-,  which 
4  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  an 
4  idea  of  the  learning  of  the  man. 

4  Many  things  having  been  al- 
4  leged  against  the  prisoner,  as 
-  proofs  of  his  entertaining  heretical 
4  notions,  and  the  council  being  of 
4  opinion  that  the  proof  was  suffi- 
4  ciently  strong  to  warrant  further 
4  investigation,  it  was  ordered  that 
4  he  should  publicly  answer  to  every 
4  particular  of  the  charge.  He  was 
4  accordingly  brought  before  the 
4  council.  But  when  he  was  called 
4  upon  to  give  in  his  answers,  he 
4  for  a  long  time  refused  so  , to  do  ; 
4  alleging,  that  he  ought  to  be  per- 
4  fnitted  to  speak  generally  in  his 
4  defence,  before  he  replied  to  the 
4  false  imputations  of  his  adversa- 
4  ries.  This  indulgence  w^as  how- 
4  ever  denied  him.  Upon  which, 
4  standing  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
4  assembly — What  gross  injustice 
4  is  this  !  exclaimed  he,  that  though 
4  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  and 
4  forty  days,  which  I  have  spent  in 
4  filth  and  fetters,  deprived  of  every 
4  comfort .  in  prisons  situated  at  the 
4  most  remote  distances  from  each 
4  other,  you  have  been  continually 


4  listening  to  my  adversaries  and 
4  slanderers,  you  Will  not' hear  me 
4  for  a  single  hour  !  The  ^Conse- 
4  quence  of  this  is,  tllatjwhile,  on 
4  the  one  hand,  every  one’s  ears  are 
4  open  to  them,  and  they  have  for 
4  so  long  a  time  been  attempting  to 
4  persuade  you  that  I  am  a  heretic, 
4  an  enemy  of  the  true  faith,  a  per- 
4  secutor  of  the  clergy  ;  and  on  the 
4  other  hand,  I  am  deprived  of  every 
4  opportunity  of  defending  myself  ; 
4  you  have  prejudged  my  cause,  and 
4  have  in  your  own  miifds  con- 
4  demned  me,  before  you  could 
4  possibly  become  acquainted  with 
4  my  principles.  But,  says  he,  you 
4  are  not  Godsj  but  men,  not  im- 
4  mortals,  but  mortals,  liable,  to 
4  error,  and  subject  to  imperfection. 
4  We  are  taught  to  believe  that  this 
4  assembly  contains  the  light  of  the 
4  world,  tli£  prudent  men  of  the 
‘  earth.  You  ought  therefore  to  be 
4  unremittingly  careful  not  to  do  any 
4  thing  rashly, foolishly ,  or  unjustly. 
4  I  indeed,  who  am  pleading  for  my 
4  life,  am  a  man  of  little  conse¬ 


quence  ;  nor  do  I  say  what  I  do 


say  through  anxiety  for  myself 
(for  I  am  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  common  lot  of  mortality)— but 
I  am  prompted  by  an  earnest  de* 
sire,  that  the  collective  wisdom  of 
so  many  eminent  men  may  not,  in 
my  person,  violate  the  laws  of 
justice.  As  to  the  injury  done  to 
myself,  it  is  comparatively  of 
trilling  consequence;  but  the  pre¬ 
cedent  will  be  pregnant  with 
future  mischief,  d  hese  and  many 
■  other  observations  he  made  with 
ore  at  eloquence  ;  but  he  was  in- 
;  terrupted  by  the  murmurs  and 
:  clamour  of  several  of  his  auditors. 

•  It  was  decreed,  that  he  should  urst 
r  answer  to  the  charges  exhibited 
r  against  him,  and  afterwards  have 
r  free  liberty  of  speech.  The  heads 
;  of  the  accusation  were  accordingly 
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read  from  the  desk.  \Vhen, 
after  they  had  been  proved  by 
testimony,  he  was  asked  whether 
he  had  any  remarks  to  make  in  his 
defence,  it  is  incredible  with 
what  skill  and  judgment  he  put  in 
his  answers  He  advanced  nor¬ 
thing  unbecoming  a  good  man  j 
and  if  his  real  sentiments  agreed 
with  his  professions,  he  was  so  far 
from  deserving  to  die,  that  hisprinr 
ciples  did  not  even  give  just  grqund 
for  the  slightest  offence.  He 
denied  the  whole  impeachment,  as 
a  fiction  invented  by  the  malice  of 
his  enemies.  Among  others  an 
article  was  read. '  which  accused 
him  of  being  a  detractor  of  the 
apostolic  see,  an  oppugner  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  ah  enemy  of  the 
cardinals,  a  persecuror  of  prelate^, 
and  an  adversary  of  the  Christian 
clergy  When  this  charge  was 
read,  he  arose,  and,  stretching  out 
his  hands,  he  said  in  a  pathetic 
tone  of  voice,  Fathers  !  to  whom 
shall  I  have  recourse  for  succour  } 
Whose  assistance  shall  1  implore  ? 
Unto  whom  shall  1  appeal,  in  pro? 
testation  of  my  innocence  ? — Unto 
you  ?— But  these  my  persecutors 
have  prejudiced  your  rninds  against 
me,  by  declaring  that  J  entertain 
hostility  against  all  my  judges. 
Thus  havp  they  artfully  endea¬ 
voured,  if  they  cannot  reach  me 
by  their  imputations  pf  error,  sq 
to  excite  your  fears,  that  you  in  ay 
be  induced  to  seize  any  plausible 
pretext  to  destroy  your  common 
enemy,  such  as  they  most  falsely 
represent  me  to  be.  Thus,  if  you 
give  credit  to  their  assertion,  all 
my  hopes  of  safety  are  lost,  He 
caused  many  to  smart  by  the 
keenness  of  his  wit,  and  the 
bitterness  of  his  reproaches  Me¬ 
lancholy  as  the  occasion  was,  he 
frequently  excited  laughter,  by 
turning  to  ridicule  the  imputations 
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c  of  his  adversaries.  When  he  was 
f  asked,  what  were  his  sentiments 

*  concerning  the  sacrament,  he  ref 

*  plied,  that  it  was  by  nature  bread ; 
‘  but  that  at  the  time  of  consecra- 

*  tioii,  and  afterwards,  it  was  the 
f  true  body  of  Christ,  &c.  according 
‘  to  the  strictest  orthodoxy.  Then 
‘  some  one  said.  But  it  is  reported 
‘  that  you  have  maintained,  that 
(  there  remains  bread  after  conser 
f  cration. — True,  saiq  Jerome,  therp 
‘  remains  bread  at  the  baker's. 
f  When  one  of  the  order  of  preach? 
'  tag  friars  was  railing  against  him 
‘  with  uncommon  asperity,  he  said 

*  to  him — Hold  thy  peace,  hypoT 
f  prite.  '  When  another  swore 

*  his  conscience.  This,  said  he,  is  a 

*  very  safe  mode  of  deceiving.  One 
(  man,  vyho  was  particularly  invete- 

*  ratp  against  him,  he  never  ad- 
f  dressed  but  by  the  title  qf  ass  or 
■■  dag  As,  oq  account  of  the 
f  pumber  and  importance  of  the 
f  articles  exhibited  against  him,  the 
c  cause  could  not  be  determined  at 
f  that  sitting,  tke  court  was  ad? 

‘  journed  to  another  dqy,  pn  which 
f  the  proofs  of  each  article  of  im* 

‘  peachment  wprp  read  over,  and 
f  confirmed  by  more  witnesses. 

‘  Then  he  arose,  and  said.  Since  you 
f  have  attended  so  diligently  to  my 
e  adversaries,  I  have  q  right  to  deT 

*  marid  that  you  should  also  hear 

*  me  with  patience.  Though  many 

*  violently  objected  to  this 'demand, 

*  it  was  at  length  conceded  to  him 
‘  that  lie  should  be  heard  in  his  de~ 

‘  fence.  He  then  began  by  sp- 
f  lemnly  praying  to  God,  so  to  in? 
f  fluence  his  roindj  and  so  to  inspire 
f  his  speech,  that  he  might  be  ena- 

*  bled  to  plead  to  the  advantage  and 

*  salvation  of  his  soul.  He  then 
f  proceeded  thus;— I  knowy  most 
'  learned  judges,  that  many  exceU 
f  lent  men  have  been  most  un? 
r  worthily  (leak  with,  overborne  by 
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4  false  witnesses,  and  condemned  by 
r  the  most  unjust  judgments.  Ulus- 
‘  trating  this  position  .by  particular 
4  instances,  he  began  with  Socrates, 
Mwho  was  unjustly  condemned  by 

*  his  countrymen,  and' ; who  could 
4  not  be  persuaded  by  the  dread  of 
4  the  most  formidable  evils,  impri- 
4  sonmen't  and  death,  to  avail  him- 
4  self  of  an  opportunity  which  was 
4  presented  to  him  of  escaping  out 
4  of  custody.  He  then'  proceeded 
4  to  mention  the  captivity  of  Plato, 

4  the  torments  endured  by  Anaxa- 
4  goras  and  Zeno,  and  the  un- 
4  just  condemnations  of  many  other 
4  gentiles— -the  banishment  of  Ru- 
4  tilius,  the  unmerited  death  of 
4  Boetius,  and  of  .others  mentioned 
4  in  the  writings  of  that  author. 

4  He  then  passed  on  to  the  instances 
4  which  are  recorded  in  the  Jewish 
4  history — and  in  the  first  place,  he 
4  observed,  that  Moses,  the  deliverer 
4  and  legislator  of  the  Jews,  was 
4  frequently  calumniated  by  his  own 

J  countrymen,  as  a  seducer  and 
4  contemner  of  the  people.  He  also 
4  instanced  Joseph,  who  was  sold  to 
4  slavery,  in  consequence  of  the 
4  envy  of  his  brethren,  and  after  • 

4  wards  imprisoned  under  a  ground- 
4  less  suspicion  of  incontinence. 
4  Besides  these,  he  enumerated 
4  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  almost  all  the 
4  prophets,  who  were  calumniated 
4  and  persecuted,  as  despisers  of 
4  God  and  sowers  of  sedition.  He 
4  also  alluded  to  the  trial  of  Su- 

■  4  satmah,  and  of  many  others,  who, 

*  notwithstanding  the  integrity  of 
4  their  lives,  perished  by  unjust 
e  sentences.  Coming  down  to  the 
4  time  of  John  the  Baptist  and  our 
4  Saviour,  he  observed,  that  all  are 
4  agreed  that  they  were  unjustly 
<  ccpdemned,  upon  false  charges, 
4  supported  by  false  witnesses.  He 
?  next  quoted  the  cam  of  Stephen, 
4  y/ho  veas  put'  to  death  by  the 


4  priests ;  and  reminded  the  as* 
4  sembly  that  all  the  apostles  were 
4  condemnied  to  die,  as  seditious 
4  movers  of  the  people,  contemners 
4  of  the-  gods,  and  workers  of  inn 
4  quity.  ’  He  maintained  that  it  was 
4  a  scandalous  thing  that  one  priest 
4  should  be  unjustly  condemned  by 
4  another  ;  that  it  was  still  more 
4  scandalous,  that  a  colleg-e  of  priests 
4  should  be  guilty  of  this  crime  ; 
4  and  that  it  was  most  scandalous  of 
4  all,  that  it  should  be  perpetrated 
4  by  a  general  council.  Neverthe- 
4  less  he  proved  from  history  that 
4  these  circumstances  had  actually 
4  occurred.  'Upon  these  topics  he 
4  enlarged  in  so  impressive  a  man-? 
‘  ner,  that  every  body  listened  to 
4  him  with  fixed  attention.  But  as 
4  the  weight  of  every  cause  rests 
4  upon  the  evidence  by  which  it  is 
4  supported,  he  proved,  by  various 
4  arguments,  that  no  credit  was  due 
4  to  the  witnesses  who  deposed 
4  against  him,  more  especially,  as 
4  they  w'ere  instigated  to  give  evi- 
4  dence  against  him  by  hatred,  ma- 
4  levolence,  and  envy.  He  then  so 
4  satisfactorily  detailed  the  causes  of 
4  the  hatred  which  he  imputed  to 
4  his  prosecutors,  that  he  almost 
4  convinced  his  judges  ot  the  rea- 
4  sonableness  of  his  objections 
4  against  their  testimony.  His  ob¬ 
servations  were  so  weighty,  that- 
4  little  credit  would  have  been  given 
4  to  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses* 
4  for  the  prosecution,  in  any  other 
4  cause  CxCept  in  a  trial  tor  heresy. 

4  He  moreover  added,  that  he  had 
4  voluntarily  come  to  the  council, 

4  in  order  to  defend  his  injured  cha- 
4  racter,  and  gave  an  account  of  his 
4  life  and  studies,  which  had  been 
4  regulated  by  the  laws  of  duty  and 
4  of  virtue.  He  remarked,  that  holy 
4  men  c'.f  old  were  accustomed  to 
4  discuss  their  differences  of  opinion 
4  in  matters  of  belief,  not  with  a 

4  view 
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view  of  impugning  the  faith,  but 
of  investigating  the  truths  that 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Jerome  had 
thus  differed  in  opinion,  and  had 
upon  some  points  even  field  con¬ 
trary  sentiments,  without  any  su¬ 
spicions  of  heresy.  Al]  the  au¬ 
dience  entertained  hopes,  that  he 
would  either  clear  himself  by  re¬ 
tracting  the  heresies  which  were 
Objected  to  him,  or  supplicate 
pardon  tor  his  errors.  But  he 
maintained  that  he  had  not  erred, 
and  that  therefore  he  had  nothing 
to  retract.  He  next  began  to  praise 
John  Huss,  who  had  been  con¬ 
demned  to  the  flames,  calling  him 
a  good,  just,  and  holy  man,  a  man 
cvho  had  sulfered  death  in  a  righ- 
sous  cause.  He  professed  that 
le  himself  also  was  prepared  to 
-indergo  the  severest  punishment 
vith  an  undaunted  and  constant 
nind,  declaring  that  he  submitted 
o  his  enemies,  and  to  witnesses 
vho  had  testified  such  shameful 
alsehoods  r  who  would  however, 

>n  some  future  day,  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  they  had  said,  to  a 
T°d  who  could  not  be  deceived. 
Vhen  Jerome  made  these  decla- 
ations,  the  assembly  was  affected 
nth  the  greatest  sorrow;  for  every 
ody  wished,  that  a  man  of  such 
xtraordinary  talents  should  ro- 
ent  and  be  saved.  But  he  per- 
sted  in  his- sentiments,  and  seem- 
1  to  court  destruction.  Dwelling 
a  the  praises  of  John  Huss,  he 
ud,  that  he  had  entertained  no 
incipies  hostile  to  the  constitu- 
of  the  holy  church,  and  that 
3  0nty  hore  testimony  against 
abuses  of  the  clergy  and  the 
ide  and  pompt  of  prelates  :  for 
at  since  the  patrimony  of  the 
lurch  was  appropriated  first  to 
e  poor,  then  to  strangers,  and 
>tly  to  the  erection  of  churches, 

>od  men  thought  it  highly  im¬ 


proper  that  it  should  be  lavished 
‘  011  harlots,  entertainments,  dogs, 
f  splendid  garments,  and  other  things 
'  unbecoming  the  reh'gion  of  Chrift. 
'  1*  may  be  mentioned  as  the  greatest 
f  Pl0°f  of  Jerome’s  abilities,  that 
though  he  was  frequently  inter- 
‘  rilpfed  by  various  noises,  and  was 
(  |ease(d  by  some  people  who  cavil- 
l  ied  at  ^is  expressions,  he  replied 
to  them  all,  and  compelled  them 

^  wuer  t0  hlu&h  or  t0  be  silent. 

(  yuon  the  clamour  incommoded 

f  1Im,  ^le  ceased  speaking,  and 
sometimes  reproved  those  who 
^  disturbed  him.  He  then  conti- 

*  nued  his  speech,  begging  and  en- 
e  t-1  eatmg  them  to  suffer  him  to 
"speak,  since  this  was  the  last, 

‘  tlme  they  would  hear  him.  He 

t  * as  never  terrified  by  tire  mur- 
'  murs  of  his  adversaries,  but  uni- 
foimly  maintained  the  firmness 
"  and  intrepidity  of  his  mind.  It  is 
"  a  wonderful  instance  of  the 

*  strength  of  hi3  memory,  that 
f  though  he  had  been  confined  three 
'  hundred  and  forty  days  in  a  dark 
,  dungeon,  where  it  was  impossible 

for  him  to  read,  and  where  he 
"  must  have  daily  suffered  from  the 
"  utmost  anxiety  of  mind,  yet  he 
"  quoted  so  many  learned  writers 
‘  1D  defence  of  his  opinions,  and 
"  supported  his  sentiments  by  the 
authority  of  so  many  doctors  of 
■  church,  that  any  one  would 
have  been  led  to  believe,  that  he 
‘  ha'j  devoted  all  the  time  of  his  'im¬ 
prisonment  to  the  peaceful  and 
c  uudistui  bed  study  of  philosophy. 

d^is  voice  was  sweet,  clear,  and 
‘  sonorous ;  his  action  dignified, 

|  and  well  adapted  either  to  express 
f  indignation  or  to  excite  compas- 
‘  s‘on’  which  however  he  neither 
‘  asked  or  wished  for.  He  stood 

"  undaunted  and  intrepid,  not  mere- 
‘  contemning,  but,  like  another 
f  CaUb  longing  for,  death..  He  was 
^  a  "a  man'' 
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‘  a  man  worthy  to  be  had  in  ever- 
‘  lasting  remembrance.  I  do  not  com- 

*  mend  him  for  entertaining  senti- 
r  ments  hostile  to  the  constitution 

*  of  the  church 3  but  I  admire  his 

<  learning,  his  extensive  know- 

*  ledge,  the  suavity  of  his  elo- 
£  quence,  and  his  ability  in  reply. 

*  But  I  am  afraid  that  all  these  en- 
dowments  were  bestowed  on  him 

*  by  nature*  in  order  to  effect  his 

*  destruction.  As  he  was  allowed 
‘  two  days  for  repentance,  several 
€  learned  men,  and  amongst  the 
4  rest  the  cardinal  of  Florence,  vi- 
€  sited  him,  with  a  view  ot  per- 
‘  suading  him  to  change  his  senti- 

*  ments,  and  turn  from  the  error 

*  of  his  ways.  But  as  he  pertina- 
(  ciously  persisted  in  his  false  no- 

*  dons,  he  was  condemned  as  guilty 

*  of  heresy,  and  consigned  to  the 
6  flames.  No  stoic  ever  suffered 

<  death  with  such  constancy  of 
f  mind.  When  he  arrived  at  the 

*  place  of  execution,  he  stripped 

*  himself  of  his  garments,  and  knelt 
e  down  before  the  stake,  to  which 

<  he  was  soon  after  tied  with  wet 

*  ropes  and  a  chain.  Then  great 

*  pieces  of  wood,  intermixed  with 
f  straw,  were  piled  as  high  as  his 
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[From  the  new  Edition 

QWITZERLAND,  which  pof- 
^3  fedl'S  no  original  language  of 
its  own,  but  borrows  thole  ol  tne  two 
great  nations  in  its  vicinity,  may  be 
fa  id  to  have  more  than  difeharged  the 
'  debt,  in  the  works  of  fcience  and ’ge¬ 
nius  by  which  it  has  enriched  Iheie 
languages.  How  much  the  liter*, 
tur'e  of  France  has  been  improved 
sind  adorned  by  natives  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  particularly  by  citizens  of  Ge- 


f  breast.  When  fire  was  set  to  the 
4  pile,  he  began  to  sing  a  hymn 

*  which  was  scarcely  interrupted  b) 
f  the  smoke  and  flame.  I  must  no 
'  omit  a  striking  circumstance 
ei  which  shews  the  firmness  of  hi 
f  mind.  When  the  executioner  wa 
'  going  to  apply  the  fire  behind  him 
(  in  order  that  he  might  not  see  it 
‘  he  said.  Come  this  way,  and  kindli 
i  it  in  my  sight,  for  if  I  had  beei 
'  afraid  of  it,  I  should  never  hav< 
‘  come  to  this  place.  Thus  perishei 

*  a  man  in  every  respect  exemplary 
‘  except  in  the  erroneousness  of  hi 

*  faith.  I  was  a  witness  of  his  end 
f  and  observed  every  particular  o 
f  its  process.  He  may  have  beei 

*  heretical  in  his  notions,  and  obsti 
f  nate  in  persevering  in  them,  bn 
(  he  certainly  died  like  a  philoso 

*  pher.  I  have  rehearsed  a  Ion 
e  stoiy,  as  I  wished  to  employ  m 
f  leisure  in  relating  a  transactio 
<  which  surpasses  the  events  of  an 
‘  cient  history.  For  neither  di 
f  Mutius  suffer  his  hand  to  be  burn 
f  so  patiently  as  Jerome  endured  th 
e  burning  of  his  whole  body,  no 
‘  did  Socrates  drink  the  hemlock  a 

*  cheerfully  as  Jerome  submitted  t 
f  the  fire.’  ” 


,omon  Gessnkr. 
if  his  Works  in  English-] 

*  .  •  '  ,  ..  rV-mm 

neva,  it  is  unneceifary  to  fay  j  an 
Germany  is  under  fimilar  obligatioi 
to  thole  cantons  that  ufe  her  lar 
guage,  but  more  efpecialiy  to  th 

canton  of  Zurich. 

u  Of  this  little  republic  was  Sol< 
mon  Geffner,  the  German  1  heocritu 
a  complete  tranflation  of  whole  worl 
is  now  for  the  fir ll  time  prefented  t 
the  Englifh  reader.  He  was  born  i 

the  year  1730,  and  was  the  fon  of 
1  refpettab! 


M  emoirs  of  Solomon  Gessner.  [37] 

refpe&able  printer  and  bookfeller,  which  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  the 
from  whom  he  received  a  liberal  and  heroine  of  this  paftoral  was  a  real 
even  a  learned  education,  whole  perlbnage.  l<  Yes,”  fays  Geifner, 
profeffion  he  adopted,  and  whom  in  in  the  language  of  gallantry,  and  per¬ 
due  time  he  fucceeded.  Fortunate-  Caps  of  truth,  “  while  I  deferibed 
ly  the  honfe  of  Orel,  Geifner,  and  Phillis  I  thought  of  you,  and  the 
company,  into  which  he  was  received,  happy  idea  of  writing  a  romance 
had  been  long  eftab!  idled,  and  was  fupplied  me  with  a  continual  dream 
known  over  Europe,  by  the  extent  of  you,  which  rendered  our  reparation 
'  of  Us  correfpondence  and  by  the  lets  intolerable.”  In  thefe  early  pro- 
choice  and  elegance  of  the  works  du&ions,  with  fomewhat  of  the  irre- 
which  it  gave  to  the  world.  Geifner  gularity  and  the  extravagance  of 
was  not  therefore  involved  in  the  youth,  we  find  that  luxuriance  of 
cares  of  a  new  eftablilhrnent,  nor  imagery,  and  that  foft  amenity  of 
was  it  necelfary  for  him  to  engage  in  fentiment  and  of  exprelfion,  by  which 
the  details  and  fatigues  of  bufinefs  $  almoft  all  his  other  writings  are  cha- 
and  the  bent  of  his  genius  being  ob-  ra&erized.  At  this  period  of  his  life, 
vious,  his  partners,  by  whom  he  was  Ovid  feems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
beloved  and  efteemed,  freely  indulg-  with  Geffner.  In  his  Night,  we 
ed  him  in  his  favourite  ltudies  and  have  a  fable,  oh  the  origin  of  the 
purfuits.  glow-worm;  and  in  his  Daphnis, 

In  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  an  epifode  on  the  amours  of  a  water¬ 
age  he  made  a  tour  through  Germany,  god  and  a  nymph ;  entirely  in  the 
in  part  for  the  purpofe  of  extending  manner  of  that  poet, 
the  connections  oi'  his  honfe,  but  "  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  publications 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  his  own  im-  encouraged  Geifner  to  indulge  his 
provement.  In  the  courle  of  this  tafte  in  rural  poetry,  and  to  give  to 
journey,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  world  his  Idyls,  in  which^  as  he 
the  greater  part  of  the  German  men  himfelf  informs  us,  he  took  Theocri- 
of  letters  of  that  day,  and  his  talents  tus  for  his  model.  The  Idyls  pro- 
were  doubtlefs  ftimulated  by  the  fym-  cured  their  author  a  high  reputation 
Jpathy  and  the  emulation  which  fuch  throughout  Switzerland  and  Germa- 
intercourfe  is  fo  particularly  calculat-  ny.  They  were  the  principal  and 
ed  to  excite.  On  his  return  to  favourite  objects' of  his  attention,  on 
Zurich  in  1753,  he  gave  his  firft  which  he  exerted  great  tafte  and  Ikill. 
publication  to  the  world,  a  fmall  They  are  deferibed  by  hi mfdf  as  the 
poem  in  meafured  prole,  entitled  fruits  of  fome  of  his  happieft  hours;  of 
Night ;  and  this  meeting  a  favourable  thofe  hours,  when  imagination  and 
reception,  he  foon  afterwards  pub-  tranquillity  Ihed  their  lweeteft  in- 
lilhed  hi3  paftoral  romance  of  Daph-  fiuence  over  him,  and,  excluding  all 
Ris,  in  three  cantos.  In  the  firft  of  prefent  impreffions,  recalled  the 
thefe  poems  he  contrived  to  introduce  charms  and  delights  of  the  golden 
a  compliment  to  Gleim  and  Huge-  age. 

dorn,  from  whom  he  had  received  ce  The  Death  of  Abel,  which  is 
civility  and  kindnefs  in  thecourfe  of  already  well  known  to  the  Englilh 
his  tour.  To  Daphnis  he  prefixed  a  reader,  by  the  tranftation  of  Mrs. 
letter  to  himlelf  from  Mademoifelle  Colder,  made  its  firft  appearance  in 
p— — ,  with  his  reply,  both  written  1J758.  Its  reception  was  ftill  more 
ln  a  playful  and  animated  ftyle,  from  flattering.  Three  editions  of  it  were 

C  3  published 
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Memoirs  of  So 

publiflied  at  Zurich  in  the  courfe  of 
a  tingle  year,  and  it  was  foon  tranf- 
lated  into  all  the  European  lan¬ 
guages.  In  molt  of  thefe  it  has  gone 
through  various  editions ;  and  there 
are  few  of  the  productions  of  the 
century  that  has  juft  elapfed  .which 
have  been  fo  generally  popular.— 
After  this  he  publifhed  feveral  of  his 
leffer  poems,  among  which  was  The 
Fii  ft  Navigator,  which  is  perhaps 
the  moft  beautiful  of  his  works.  He 
made  fome  attempts  likewife  in  the 
pa  flora  i  drama,  of  which  his  Evander 
and  Alcinna  is  the  chief.  His  Eraf- 
tus,  a  drama  of  one  act,  was*  repre¬ 
sented  with  ibme  applaufe  in  Teveral 
focieties,  both  at  Leipfic  and  Vienna. 

u  The  poems  of  Gefiner  were  . 
aim  oft-  all  given  to  the  world  before 
he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year. 
About  this  period  he  married, • and, 
as  he  bimtclfhn forms'  us,  fits'  fatner- 
iipjaw,  Mr.  K.eidigger,  having'  a 
beautiful  collection,  of  paintings,  cqn- 
fifting  chiefly  of  the  works  of  the 
great  psalters  of  the'Flerplih  Ichool, 
he  devoted  his  leifure  to  the  fludy  of 
their  beauties,  and  became  deeply 
.enamoured  of  their  aft.  Geiuier, 
who  in  his  youth,  had  received  feme 
ieflbns  in  drawing, .returned  the  pen¬ 
cil,  but  with  a  timid  hand.  At  firlt 
he  ventured  only  to  delineate  deeora- 
tions  for  curious  books  printed  at  his 
office,  but  by  degrees  'he  rofc  to 
bolder  attempts.  In 1/6.5  he  pub- 
li died  ten  land’fcapes,  etched  and  en¬ 
graved  by  himfelf.  Twelve  other 
pieces  of  the  fame  nature  appeared 
in  1769;  and  he  afterwards  executed 
ornaments  for  many  publications 
that  ilfued  from  his  prefs,  among 
which  were  his  own  works,  a  tranila- 
tion  into  German  of  the  works  of 
Swift,  and  various  others.  The  repu¬ 
tation  which  he  acquired  by  his  pencil 
was  fcarcely  inferior  to  that  arifing 
from  his  pen ,  He  was  reckoned  among 
the  belt  artifls  of  Germany.}  and  Mr. 


LOMON  CeSSNEK. 

Fufelin,  his  countryman,  in  h 
*  Hiltorical  Effay  on  the  Painter 
Engravers,  Architects,  and  Scul] 
tors,  who  have  done  honour 
Switzerland,’  gives  a  diflinguifht 
place  to  Geffner,  though  then  alive 
The  private  character  of  Geffrn 
was  in  a  high  degree  amiable  ar 
exemplary.  As  a  hufband,  a  fathe 
and  a  friend,  his  virtues  were  equal 
confpicuous.  His  caft'of  mind  w 
pen  five,  and  even  melancholy  3  h 
manners  gentle. — In  converfation  1 
was  mild  and  affable,  and,  where  tk 
fubjeCt  admitted  of  it,  often  high 
animated,  rifing  into  great  elevatic 
of  fentirnent  and  beauty  of  expre 
lion.  But  in  every  part  of  his  d 
portment  ihere  was  that  unaffeCte 
n  ne’erity,  that  {implicit}'  and  modeffi 
by  which  true  genius  is  fo  general! 
diftinguifhed.  With  qualities,  fuc 
as  thefe,  Geffner  could  not  fail  to  t 
loved  and  refpeCted  3  and,  uniting  1 
t  a  life  and  literature  the  talents  requ 
fife  for  aCtive  life,  he  was  railed  fc 
the  fuffrages  of  the  citizens  of  Zuric 
to  the  firft  ofFices  m  the  republi< 
In  1 265  he  was  called  to  the  gre? 
council  ;  in  I/O?  to  the  lefler.  I 
I7b8  he  was  appointed  bailiff  t 
Eilibach;  that  of  the  four  guarc 
in  1770  j  and  in  1781  fuperintend 
ant  of  waters  :  all  offices  of  truft  an 
refponfibility,  the  duties  of  which  b 
difeharged  with  fcrupulous  fidelity. 

“  The  fame  of  the  accomplifhe 
and  virtuous  magiftrate  of  Zuric 
fpread  to  the  remote  ft  parts  of  Ea 
rope.  The  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  Ca 
therine  II.,  fent  him  a  gold  medal  a 
a  mark  of  her  efleem  :  and  li ranger 
from  all  countries  vifiting  Switzer 
land  courted  his  lbciety,  and  gav 
him  the  moft  flattering  proofs  of  thei 
refpeCt  and-  admiration.  In,  th 
height  of  his  reputation  he  was  cu 
off  by  the  ftroke  of  a  palfy,  on  th 
2d  of  March,  1788,  in  the  56il 
year  of  his  age.” 
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Interesting.  Anecdotes  of .  the  Heroic  Conduct  of  Women 

during  the  French  Revolution.:’  v  s  Yt 

[Tranflated  from  the  French  of  MV  du  Broca.]  *  0 
He  roism  of  Madame  LaverGne. 


r<  ^T^HE  beautiful  and  accomplifhed 
X  Madame  Lavergne  had  been 
married  but  a  very  fhort  time  to  M. 
Lavergne,  governor  of  Longwy, 
when  that  fort  furrendered  to  the 
rruiiians.  The  moment  Longwy 
was  retaken  by  the  French  the  go¬ 
vernor  Was  arrefted,  and  conduced 
to  one  of  the  prifons  of  Paris. 
Madame  Lavergne  followed  to  the 
capital.  She  was'  then  fcarcely 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the 
lovelieft  women  of  France.  Her 
hufband  was  upwards  of  fixty,  yet 
bis  amianle  qualities,  firft  won  her 
sfteem,  and  his  tendernefs  fucceeded 
to  infpire  her  with  an  affection  as 
fincere  and  fervent  as  that  which  he 
poifeifed  for  her. 

,  That  dreadful  epocha  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  had  already  arrived,  when  the 
fcaffold  reeked  daily  with  the  blood 
^f  its  unfortunate  victims  ;  and  while 
Lavergne  expended  every  hour  to  be 
fummoned  before  the  dreaded  tribu¬ 
nal,  he  fell  tick  in  his  dungeon.  This 
iccident,  which  at  any  other  mo¬ 
ment  would  have  filled  the  heart  of 
Madame  Lavergne  with  grief  and 
nquietude,  now  elevated  her  to  hope 
ind  confolation.  She  could  not  be- 
»eve  there  exifted  a  tribunal  fo  bar¬ 
barous  as  to  bring  a  man  before  the 
udgment-feat  who  was  buffering 
ander  a  burning  fever.  A  perilous 
iifeafe,  fhe  imagined,  was  the  pre- 
lent  fafeguard  of  her  hufband’s  life  ; 
md  flie  promifed  herfelf,  that  the 
H&uation  of  events  would  change 
ais  deftiny,  and  finifli  in  his  favour 
bat  which  nature  had  fo  opportune- 
y  begun.  Vain  expectation !  the 
aatne  of  Lavergne  had  been  irrevoca¬ 
bly  inferibed  on  the  fatal  lift  of  the 


11th  Germinal  of  the  fecond  year  ,  df 
the  republic  (Jfune.25th,  1794), and 
he  muff  on  that  day  fubmit  to  his 
fate. 

“  Madame  Lavergne,  informed  of 
this  decifion,  had  reeburfe  to  ■  tears 
and  ^applications.  Perfuaded  that 
fhe  could  foften  the  hearts  -of  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people  by  a 
faithful  picture  of  Lavergne’s  fitua- 
tion,  flie  prefented  herfelf  before  the 
committee  of  general  fafety :  flie 
demanded  that  her  hufband’s  trial 
fhould  be  delayed,  whom  flie  repre- 
fented  as  a  prey  to  a  dangerous  and 
cr.uel  dife.afe,  deprived  of  his  ftrength, 
of  his  faculties,  and  of  all  thofe 
powers  either  of  body  or  mind, 
which  could  enable  him  to  confront 
his  intrepid  and  arbitrary  accufers, 
f  Imagine,  oh  . citizens,’  laid 
the  agonized  wife  of  Lavergne,' 4  fuch 
an  unfortunate  being  as  I  have  de- 
feribed,  dragged  before  a  tribunal 
about  to  decide  upon  his  life,  while 
reafon  abandons  him,  while  he 
c  a  n  n  0 1  u  n  der  ft  an  d  t  he  ch  arges  broug  h  t 
again ft'him.7  nor  has  fufficient  power 
of  utterance  to  declare  his  innocence. 
His  accufers  in  full  poffeflion  of  their 
moral  and  phyfical  ftrength,  and  al¬ 
ready  inflamed  with  hatred  again!! 
him,  are  inftigated- even  by  his  help- 
lefsnefs  to  more  than  ordinary  exer¬ 
tions  of  malice  ;  while  the  accufed, 
fubdued  by  bodily  fuffering  and 
mental  infirmity,  is  appalled  or  ftu- 
pified,  and  barely  fuftains  the  dregs 
of  his  miferable  exiftence.  Will  you, 
oh  citizens  of  France,  call  a  man  to 
trial  while  in  the  phrenzy  of  delirium? 
Will  you  fummon  him,  who  perhaps 
at  this  moment  expires  upon  the  bed 
of  pain,  to  hear  that  irrevocable  fen- 
C  4  tencf 
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Heroims  of*  Madame  Lavergne. 


tence,  which  admits  of  no  medium 
between  liberty  or  the  fcaflfold  ?  and, 
if  you  unite  humanity  with  juftice, 

can  you  fuffer  an  old  man - *  At 

thefe  words  every  eye  was  turned 
upon  Madame  Lavergne,  whole 
youth  and  beauty,  contrafted  with 
the  idea  of  an  aged  and  infirm  huf- 
band,  gave  rile  to  very  different  emo¬ 
tions  in  the  breafts  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  from  thofe  with 
which  flie  had  fo  eloquently  fought 
to  infpire  them.  They  interrupted 
her  with  coarfe  jells  and  indecent 
raillery.  One  of  the  members  af- 
fured  her  with  a  lcornful  fmile,  that, 
young  and  handfome  as  file  was,  it 
would  not  be  fo  difficult  as  file  ap¬ 
peared  to  imagine  to  find  means  of 
confolation  for  the  lofs  of  a  hufband, 
who  in  the  common  coui^fe  of  nature 
had  lived  already  long  enough.  An¬ 
other  of  them,  equally  brutal  and  (till 
more  ferocious,  added,  that  the  fer¬ 
vour  with  which  file  had  pleaded  the 
Caufe  of  fuch  an  hufband  was  an  un¬ 
natural  excefs,  and  therefore  the 
committee  could  not  attend  to  her 
petition. 


u  Horror,  indignation,  and  defpair* 
took  pClTeliion  of  the  foul  of  Madame 
Lavergne  3  the  had  heard  the  purefi 
and  mod  exalted  aftedlion  for  one  of 
the  worthieft  of  men  contemned  and 
vilified  as  a  degraded  appetite.  She 
had  been  wantonly  inf ulted,  while 
demanding  juftice,  by  *he  admiftra- 
tors  of  the  laws  of  a  nation,  and  fhe 
rufhed  in  filence  from  the  prefence 
<#f  thefe  inhuman  men,  to  hide  the 
burfling  agony  of  her  forrows. 

il  One  faint  ray  of  hope  yet  arofe 
to  cheer  the  gloom  of  Madame  La- 
vergne’s  defpondency.  Dumas  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  tribunal,  and 
him  fhe  had  known  previous  to  the 
revolution.  Her  repugnance  to  feek 
this  man  in  his  new  career  was  fub- 
dued  by  a  knowledge  of  his  power, 
and  her  hopes  of  his  influence.  She 
ferew  herfelf  at  his  feet,  bathed  them- 


with  her  tears,  and  conjnred  him, 
all  the  claims  of  mercy  and  hur 
nity,  to  prevail  on  the  tribunal 
delay  the  trial  of  her  hufband  till 
hour  of  his  recovery.  Dumas 
plied  coldly,  that  it  did  not  belc 
to  him  to  grant  the  favour  file  ft 
cited,  nor  fhould  he  chufe.to  nu 
fuch  a  requeft  of  the  tribunal :  th< 
in  a  tone  fomewhat  animated  by 
folence  and  farcafm,  he  added,  ‘  a 
is  it  then  fo  great  a  misfortui 
madam,  to  be  delivered  from  a  tr< 
blefome  hufband  of  fixty,  whofe  dee 
will  leave  you  at  liberty  to  empl 
your  youth  and  charms  more  u: 
fully  ?* 

Such  a  reiteration  of  infi 
roufed  the  unfortunate  wife  of  I 
vergne  to  defperation  3  fhe  fiiriek 
with  inl'upportable  anguifh,  .  ar 
rifing  from  her  humble  pofture,  f 
extended  her  arms  towards  heav 
and  exclaimed — f  Juft  God  !  will  n 
the  crimes  of  thefe  atrocious  m 
awaken  thy  vengeance  !  go,  monfte 
fhe  cried  to  Dumas,  *  I  no  Ions 
want  thy  aid,  I  no  longer  need 
fupplicate  thy  pity  :  away  to  the  ti 
bunal,  there  will  I  alfo  appear :  th< 
fhall  it  be  known  whether  I  defer 
the  outrages  which  thou  and  thy  ba 
aifociates  have  heaped  upon  me.’ 

“  From  the  prefence  of  the  odio 
Dumas,  and  with  a  fixed  ,determin 
tion  to  quit  a  life  that  was  now  b 
come  hateful  to  her,  Madame  U 
vergne  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the  ti 
bunal,  and,  mixing  with  the  crow 
waited  in  filence  for  the  houroftrk 
The  barbarous  proceedings  of  ti 
day  commence— JVL  Lavergne . 
called  for — The  jailors  fupport  hi 
thither  on  a  matt  refs  3  a  few  queftio: 
are  propofed  to  him,  to  which  1 
anfwers  in  a  feeble  and  dying  voic 
and  fentence  of  death  is  pronoun# 
upon  him, 

<c  Scarcely  had  the  left  tence  paff 
the  lips  of  the  judge,  when  Madan 
Lavergne  cried  with  aloud  voic 

Vi 
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;>f  It  Roil  the  perlons  neared  the  nounced  only  the  peace  and  fatisfaC* 

ce  whereon  fhe  flood,  eagerly  fur-  tion  of  her  foul. 

inded,  and  endeavoured  to  filence  4f  On  the  day  of  execution,  Ma« 

•  j  but  the  more  the  aftonidiment  dame  Lavergne  fir  ft  afcended  the 
1  alarm  of  the  multitude  augment-  cart,  and  deli  red  to  be  fo  placed  that 
the  more  loud  and  vehement  be-  fire  might  behold  her  hulband.  The 
ne  her  cries  of  Vive  le  lioi  !  The  unfortunate  M.  Lavergne  had  fallen 
ird  was  called,  and  directed  to  into  a  fwoon,  and  was  in  that  condi- 
i  her  away.  She  was  followed  tion  extended  upon  draw  in  the  cart, 
a  numerous  crowd,  mute  with  at  the  feet  of  his  wife,  without  any 
dlernation  or  pity ;  but  the  pal-  dgns  of  life.  On  the  Way  to  the 
;es  and  ftaircafes  dill  refounded  place  of  execution,  the  motion  of  the 
:ry  indant  with  Vive  le  Roi  !  till  cart  had  loofened  the  bofom  of  La- 
was  conducted  into  one  of  the  vergne’s  diirt  and  expofed  his  bread 
•ms  belonging  to  the  court  of  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  till 
tice,  into  which  the  public  accufer  his  wife’  entreated  the  executioner  to 
ne  to  interrogate  her  on  the  mo-  take  a  pin  from  her  handkerchief 
?s  of  her  extraordinary  conduct.  and  faden  his  diirt.  Shortly  after- 
I  am  not  a6hiated/  die  an-  wards  Madame  Lavergne,  whofe  at- 
?red,  f  by  any  fudden  impulle  of  tentipn-  never  wandered  from  her 
pair  or  revenge  for  thecondemna-  hulband  for  a  fingle  indant,  perceiv- 
a  of  M.  Lavergne,  but  from  the  ed  that  his  fenfes  returned,  and  called 
e  of  royalty,  which  is  rooted  in  him  by  his  name  :  at  the  found  of 
r  heart.  I  adore  the  fydem  that  that  voice,  whofe  melody  had  fo  long 

I  have  dedroyed.  I  do  not  expect  been  withheld  from  him,  Lavergne 
j  mercy  from  you,  for  I  am  your  railed  his  eyes,  and  lived  them  on 
Jmy ;  I  abhor  your  republic,  and  her  with  a  look  at  once  expreffive  of 

II  perfid  in  the  confeffioo  I  have  terror  and  affe&ion.  f  Do  not  be 

blicly  made  as  long  as  I  live.’  alarmed/  Hie  faid,  f  it  is  your  faith- 

lx  Such  a  declaration  was  without  ful  wife  who  called  you  ;  you  know 
>ly  :  the  name  of  Madame  La-  I  could  not  live  without  you,  and  we 
‘gne  was  indantly  added  to  the  are  going  to  die  together.’  Lavergne 

of  fufpebted  :  a  few  minutes  burd  into  tears  of  gratitude,  fobs  and 
erward  (he  was  brought  before  tears  relieved  the  oppreffion  of  his 
:  tribunal,  where  fhe  again  uttered  heart,  and  he  became  able  once  more 
r  own  acculation,  and  was  con-  to  exprefs  his  love  and  admiration  of 
fined  to  die.  From  that  indant  his  virtuous  wife.  The  fcaftbld, 

1  agitation  of  her  fpirits  ublided,  winch  was  intended  to  feparat^ 
enity  took  poffeffion  of  her  mind,  united  them  fpr  ever." 

1  her  beautiful  countenance  an- 
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[From  the  fame  Work.] 

SOPHIA  M.  was  the  only  preceptor  of  his  fon  a  houfe  and 
daughter  of  the  count  de  M.  garden  in  the  village  o£M.  of  which 
ea  the  revolution  commenced,  he  was  proprietor,  together  with  the 
little  before  that  period  die  had  free  ufe'of  his  manlion  houle,  as  a 
t  a  brother,  the  hope  of  his  family,  reward  for  his  care  in  the  education 
ie  count  de  M.  had  given  to  the  of  his  fon.  The  name  of  this  man 

w^s 
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was  Durand.  Before  the  revolution  He  was  alfo  informed  that  the  c< 
he  had  beeri  an  eeclefiafttc,  and  till  de  M.  had  had  an  uncle  lately 
that  period  had  fuccefsfully  conceal-  cealed  in  England,  leaving  hirr 
ed  the  character  of  his  mind  under  heir;  but,  that  he  might  not  ii 
an  appearance  of  a  rigid  probity  and  the  penalties  of  an  emigrant,  he 
the  mo  ft  devoted  attachment  to  his  refolved  to  poftpone  to  a  mor< 
benefaHorV  family.  Nothing  was  vourable  opportunity  his  journe 
more  foreign  to  h:s  foul.  In  the  England. 

prolcription  of  the  nobles  of  that  “  Upon  thefe  faHs  and  tr 
time,  he  founded  the  defign  of  build-  others,  the  knowledge  of  which 
ing  his  own  fortunes  and  gratifying  artfully  drew  from  the  count,  Dui 
his  enormous  avarice,  He  fuccefs-  laid  the  foundations  of  his  guilty 
fully  a  burned  the  mafk  of  patriotifm,  terprife.  Unhappily  other  ev 
and  began  his  enterprize  by  forming  but  too  well  leconded  his  bafedefi 
a  numerous  party  among  the  peasants  Become  the  mayor  of  his  vill 
of  the  neighbourhood.  As  he  fore-  afterwards  a  member  of  the  ri 
lav%  that  this  conduct  might  render  lutionary  committee,  and  one  of 
him  an  objexft  of  fear  .in  the  houfe  of  molt  active  agents  of  the  fyfter 
the  count  de  M.  he  had  the 'add  refs  terror,'-  he  found  it  eafy  to  profe 
to  periuade  the  count  that  what  he  his  icheme  at  full  liberty,  and  al 
did  was  foreign  to  his  feelings,  and  pleafure  to  undermine/  the  forti 
was  done  entirely  for  the  interefts  of  of  his  benefactor's  houfe.  He 
his  benefaCtor,  and  to  acquire  the  funded  the  count,  that  his  defy 
power  of  being  a  mediator  between  his  journey  to  England,  to  take 
him  and  the  violent  party  among  the  feliron  of  the  fortune  leff  him  tli 
people.  He  managed  with  fo  much  was  fo  tar  from  being  advantage 
artifice  that  he  adtually  produced  to  him  in  the  public  eye,  that 
certain  circumftances  that  convinced  circumftance  did  but  render  him 
the  count  that  in  him  he  had  a  fe-  more  lufpedled,  it  being  confide 
cret  friend  on  whole  affedUon,  zeal,  reported  that  he  only  wifhed  to 
and  authority,  he  might  rely,  to  lave  prive  his  country  of  a  confider 
him  from  any  ferious  eftedts  of  the  property,  and  to  leave  it  in  the  he 
prolcription.  of  the  molt  inveterate  enemies  of 

“.Thus  deceived,  the  count  had  French  revolution.  Betrayed 
admitted  Dusand  to  a  Itill  more  inti-  this  reafoning,.the  count  refolvei 
mate  confidence,  and  placed  in  his  go  to  England.  Durand  proci 
hfnds  the  molt  facred  lecrets  ol  his  him  the  necelfary  pallports,  and, 
houfe.  J‘  was  now  that  this  hypo-  tending  it  as  a  mark  of  hi j  affedt 
crite  learnt  that  the  countefs  de  M.  recommended  to  him  a  doincltic 
had  a  brother,  who  had  been  a  colp-  whom  he  gave  the  character  cor 

nel  in  the  regiment  of - ,  and  was  nient  to  his  purpofes.  This  i 

then  an  emigrant,  and  in  the  fervice  was  an  unprincipled  wretch,  the  c 
-of  the  princes,  with  whom  ihe  kept  ture  of  Durand,  whofe  commit 
up  a  regular  correspondence  ;  that  was  to  retain  the  count  in  Engl; 
Sophia  M.  ^  was  violently  attached  under  various  pretences,  till  his  n; 
to  the  chevalier  St.  Andre,  who  lived  lhould  be  inferibed  on  the.  lilt 
retired  in  a  neighbouring  chateau  ;  emigrants;  or,  if  the  count  fh( 
and  that  to  fereen  the  chevalier  from  be  refolved  to  return  to  France, 
the  requifition,  his  marriage  with  deftroy  him  by  poifon. 

Sophia  was  inftantly  to  take  place.  <f  The  count  de  M.,  when  he  t 

a  moun 
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nirnful  leave  of  his  family,  re- 
nended  them,  to  Durand,  as  a 
friend  from  whom  he  expedted 
10ft  generous  fervices.  He  be¬ 
lt  him  to  avert  from  his  houfe 
langers  that  might  naturally  be 
led  to  threaten  it  during  his 
ce,  and  promifed  him  a  reward 
thefe  important  fervices,  that 

1  enable  him  to  pats  the  rp- 
der  of  his  days  in  eafe  and 
'nee.  ' 

i 

The  bafe  Durand  feemed  to 
cordially  into  every  engage- 
which  the  anxious  alarms  of 
lenefatfor  required,  and  took 
ave  of  the  count,  invefted  with 

2  authority  to  enter  his  houfe 
ever  he  fhould  think  fit,  and 
intend  all  its  concerns.  The 
live  timidity  of  the  countefs  but 
•apidly  "mcreafed  the  power  of 
atal  authority.  She  confented, 
einftigation  of  Durand  and  to 
l  all  fufpicion,  that  the  letters 
t  brother,  .the  emigrant,  fhould 
Idielfed  to  himfelf :  and  thus  fhe 
d  in  the  hands  of  this  fecret 
i y  a  weapon  to  deftroy  her  at  his 
ure. 

The  only  individual  of  this  moil 
rtunate  family  who  had  dived 
the'depths  of  thiswicked  man’s 
was  Sophia  M.  She  had 
lamented  the  cruel  neceffity 
had  compelled  her  parents  to 
i  themfelves  in  the  power  of 
md ;  fhe  had  even  more  than 
remonftrated  with  them  on  the 
mefs  of  their  conduct ;  but 
derations  more  urgent,  in  ap- 
mce,  than  her  fufpicions,  had  as 
i  filenced  her  arguments,  and 
the  reft  of  the  family  file  had 
sgrees  yielded  to  the  authority 
is  perfidious  mediator. 

Durand,  who  in  a  little  time 
no  obftaejes  to  his  proje£!s  of 
;hing  himfelf  by  overthrowing 
fortunes  of  his  benefactor,  now 


entertained  another  paflion  ftill  more 
criminal  thafi:  all  that  had  hitherto 
occupied  his  depraved  mind.  He 
fed  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  charms  of  the  amiable  Sophia, 
and  to  difhonour  her  before  he  de- 
Itroyed  her.  To  accomplifh  this  he 
faw  that  he  muft  firft  feparate  her 
from  her  mother  and  the  chevalier 
de  St.  Andre.  Nothing  was  more 
eafy  for  him  to  effeeft.  The  corre- 
lpondence  of  the  countefs  with  her 
brother,  which  be  had  intercepted 
and  fent  to  Paris,  ferved  his  purpofe 
with  refpedt  to  the  mother.  She 
was  arretted  by  order  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  general  fafety,  and.  lent  to 
Paris.  The  chevalier  de  St.  Andre 
he  fecretly  denounced  for  having 
withdrawn  himfelf  from  the  law  of 
requifition,  and  an  order  arrived  to 
arreft  him  and  fend  him  to  the  army. 

f<  In  thefe  two  events,  the  entire 
work  of  this  confumnaate  villain,  he 
had  the  addrefs  to  appear  an  abfolute 
ftranger  to  their  origin.  He  even 
acquired  from  them  a  greater  degree 
of  influence  over  his  victims,  and  the 
two  families  whom  he  facrificed  to 
his  paflions  ftill  imagined  that  they, 
owed  him  their  gratitude  and  their 
love  for  the  intereft  he  took  in  their 
unhappy  fate. 

Sophia,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
brutal  Durand,  oppofed  to  his  paflion 
a  refiftance  made  fitiil  more  powerful 
by.  horror  and  indignation.  To 
fubdue  her,  he  was  not  alhamed  to 
unveil  before  her  all  the  blacknefs 
of  his  h&irt.  He  coolly  told  her 
that  fhe  was  miftrefs  of  the  lives  of 
both  her  mother  and  lover,  and  that 
any  longer  refiftance  would  deliver 
them  tp  the  fcaffold.  This  declara¬ 
tion  difeovered  at  once  to  Sophia  the 
depth  of  the  abyfs  into  which  her 
whole  family,  and  that  of  the  cheva¬ 
lier,  were  plunged.  She  refolved  at 
all  hazards,  ifpoflible,  to  efcape  from 
Durand  as  foon  as  night  ftiould  arrive. 

A  country 
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A  country  lad  whom  Durand  had 
placed  over  her  a9  a  fpy  and  guard, 
but  whom  (lie  had  moved  to  compaf- 
fion  by  her  tears,  contrived  the 
means  of  her  efcape,  and  ferved  as  a 
guide  in  her  flight. 

«  Sophia  had  a  friend  who  refided 
^t  Paris,  in  the  ftreet  St.  Florentine. 
To  her  fhe  fled,  and  remained  con¬ 
cealed  with  this  friend  till  the  fatal 
events  which  we  are  going  to  relate 
tore  her  from  that  afylum.  The 
firft  was  that  of  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  her  mother.  Various 
were  the  means  employed  to  fave  her 
mother  in  this  extremity,  and  well 
may  the  reader  imagine  her  defpair 
when  (he  found  all  ineffeftual.  But 
her  misfortunes  were  not  yet  at  their 
height.  Inftru&ed  by  a  trufty  per¬ 
son  of  what  palled  in  the  houfe  of 
the  count  de  M.  the  young  St.  Andre 
could  no  longer  refill  his  impatient 
defire  to  fave  his  miltrefs.  Without 
refle£ling  on  the  confequences  of  de¬ 
fection,  he  retired  privately  to  the 
count  de  M.’s  houfe,  and  from 
thence  to  Paris  to  Sophia.  This 
amiable  girl  Hill  continued  to  weep 
for  her  mother,  when  the  arrival  of 
St,  Andre  aggravated  her  mifery  by 
exciting  new  alarms.  Shd  received 
her  lover,  however,  with  unfeigned, 
though  momentary,  tranlports.  Ab- 
fence,  and  her  own  forrows,  had 
rendered  him  Hill  more  dear  to  her. 
Alas !  (he  imagined  for  a  moment 
flle  had  placed  him  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger,  in  the  houfe  of  a  fure 
friend  j  but  the  deteftable  Durand 
watched  day  and  night  over  thefe 
unhappy  people  for  their  deftru&ion. 
Informed  by  his  agents  that  the 
young  St.  Andre  had  appeared  at  M. 


and  again  immediately  take 
route  to  Paris,  he  wrote  to  th 
volutionary  committee  of  the  { 
of  the  Thuilleries,  denouncing 
as  a  deferter.  The  committc 
covered  the  afylum  of  St.  A 
On  hearing  of  his  arrell,  Soph' 
the  whole  extent  of  her  new  n 
tuney  and  prepared  herfelf  for  i 
counter  with  a  courage  that  apf 
above  her  natural  ftrength,  g 
impaired  by  long  fuflerings;  ft 
the  flrmnefs  to  attend  at  the  tr 
her  lover,  and,  without  betr 
herfelf,  to  hear  fentence  of 
again  11  him.  Her  fortitude  c 
her  Hill  farther }  (he  was  preft 
the  execution  of  St.  Andre ;  ft 
lowed  his  remains  to  a  fpot  1 
they  were  thrown  into  a  hole 
other  carcafes.  She  purchafed 
the  avarice  of  the  man  who  fu] 
tended  this  fpecies  of  burial  the 
of  her  lover.  She  deferibed  the 
and  offered  a  hundred  louis  d’( 
the  man  for  this  fervice.  The 
is  promifed  to  her.  She  went 
for  a  veil  to  conceal  her  prize 
returned  alone,  wrapt  the  he 
the  veil,  and  was  retiring  home 
her  bodily  ftrength  was  lefs  thai 
violence  of  her  paflion.  She 
down  at  the  corner  of  the  ilre< 
Florentine,  and  betrayed  to  ft 
frighted  paflengers  her  depolit  an 
fecret.  She  was  fent  to  the  re 
tionary  tribunal,  who  made  a  ( 
of  this  a£lion,  of  her  birth,  ol 
fortitude,  and  even  of  her  m: 
tunes.  She  was  taken  from  th 
bunal  immediately  to  the  pla< 
execution,  happy  in  cpntempl 
a  fpeedy  termination  to  the  lorn 
forrowful  hiftory  of  her  lite.” 
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CHARLOTTE  CORDAY  was 
born  at  St.  Saturnin  des  Lig- 
ts,  in  the  year  1768.  Nature 
bellowed  on  her  a  handiome 
>n,  wit,  feeling,  and  a  mafcu- 
energy  of  underftanding,  She 
ived  her  education  in  a  convent ; 
difdainingtne  frivolous  minutiae 
latfpeciesof  education,  Ihe  la- 
ed  with  conftant  affiduity  to  cul- 
e  heir  own  powers,  and  hourly 
gthened  that  bent  of  her  imagi- 
sn  towards  th e  grand  and  fublirne , 
:h  accorded  with  the  inflexible 
ty  of  her  manners,  while  it  fitted 
for  that  perilous  enterprife  to 
:h,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty, 
fell  a  felf-de voted  facrifice. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  was  her  fa- 
ite  author  among  modern  writ- 
She  frequently  quoted  his 
ights  and  maxims.  She  de- 
ted  to  explore  new  fyftems  and 
ries,  and  the  Revolution  found 
an  ardent  profelyte  to  that  phi- 
rby  to  which  it  owed  its  origin. 
Her  love  of  ftudy  rendered  her 
lefsof  the  homage  that  her  beau  ty 
i6fed,  and  her  delire  of  inde- 
lence  cauled  her  to  refute  many 
*s  of  marriage  from  men  to 
m  her  heart  was  inditferent. 
even  philofophy  and  patriotifm 
d  not  always  render  the  bread: 
leir  fair  and  heroic  difciple  in¬ 
ferable  to  the  fhaft  of  love.  The 
tg  and  handfome  Relzunce,  ma- 
‘h-fecond  of  the  regiment  of 
rbon,  quartered  at  Caen,  became 
)ted  to  her.  and  fucceeded  to  in- 
!  her  with  a  paflion  as  virtuous  as 
ound.  This  young  officer  was 
[acred  on  the  11th  of  Auguft, 


1TS9,  by  a  furious  multitude;  after 
Marat,  in  feveral  fucceflive  numbers 
of  his  Journal  called  L’Ami  du  Peu- 
ple,  had  denounced  the  unfortunate 
Belzunce  as  a  counter-revolutionift. 

“  From  that  moment  the  foul  of 
Charlotte  Corday  knew  no  happi- 
nels,  and  repofed  only  on  the  defire 
of  vengeance  upon  him  whom  ffie 
believed  to  be  the  author  of  her 
milery. 

Her  hatred  of  Marat  became 
yet  more  vehement  after  the  events 
of  the  3 1  ft  of  May,  when  ffie  beheld 
him  who  had  decreed  the  death 
of  Bel  zunce  now  mafter  as  it  were 
of  the  deftiny  of  France  j  while  the 
deputies,  whofe  principles  ffie  loved 
and  whofe  talents  file  honoured, 
were  profcribed  and  deftitute  fugi¬ 
tives,  and  looking  vainly  to  their 
country,  to  Frenchmen,  and  the  laws* 
to  lave  them  from  the  out-ftretched 
fword  of  tyranny.  Then  it  was  that 
Charlotte  Corday  refolved  to  fatisfy 
the  vengeance  of  her  love,  and 
fnatch  her  country  from  the  grafp  of 
the  tyrant. 

"  To  execute  with  perfeverance 
and  caution  that  which  ffie  had  plan¬ 
ned  upon  principle,  was  natural  to 
the  determined  and  ftea  dy  mind  of 
Charlotte  Corday.  She  left  Caen 
on  the  qth  of  July,  1793,  and  arrived 
about  noon  on  the  third  day  at  Paris. 
Some  commiffions  with  which  ffie 
was  charged  by  her  family  and 
friends  occupied  her  the  firft  day 
after  her  arrival.  Early  on  the  next 
morning  fhe  went  ro  the  Palais  Royal, 
bought  a  knife,  and,  getting  into  a 
hackney  coach,  drove  to  the  houfe 
of  Marat.  It  was  not  then  poffible 

for 
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for  her  to  obtain  an  audience  of  him, 
though  the  left  nothing  uneffayed 
that  die  thought  likely  to  influence 
in  her  favour  the  perfons  who  denied 
her  admittance. 

“  Being  returned  to  her  hotel, 
die  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Marat : 

4  Citizen, 

‘  I  am  juft  arrived  from  Caen. 

*  Your  love  for  your  country  inclines 

*  me  to  luppofe  you  will  liften  with 
*•  pleafure  to  the  fecret  events  of  that 
‘  part  of  the  republic,  I  wili'prefent 
‘  myfelf  at  your  houfe  ;  have  the 
‘  goodnefs  to  give  orders  for  my  ad- 
‘  midion,  and  grant  me  a  moment’s 
‘  private  ccnverfation  —  I  can  point 
f  out  the  means  by  which  you  may 
‘  render  an  important  fervice  to 

*  France.’ 

4‘  In  the  fear  that  this  letter  might 
not  produce  the  effect  fhe  deb  red 
upon  Marat,  die  wrote  a  fecond  let¬ 
ter  dill  more  preffing,  which  die  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  with  her,  and  leave 
for  him,  in  cafe  die  was  not  re¬ 
ceived.  It  was  expreffed'as  follows: 
*•1  wrote  to  you  this  morning,  citi- 
e  zen  Marat.  Have  you  received 
my  letter  ?  I  cannot  imagine  it  is 
4  podible  you  have,  when  I  find  your 
‘■door  dill  clofed  againd  me.  I  en- 
‘  treat  that  you  will  grant  me  an  in- 
‘  terview  to-morrow.  I  repeat — tfiat 

*  I  come  from  Caen — that  I  have  fe- 

‘  crets  to  reveal  to  you  of  the  highed 
‘  importance  to  the  fafety  of  the  re- 
‘  public.  Bebdes,  I  am  cruelly  per¬ 
secuted  for  the  caufe  of  liberty.  I 
‘am  unfortunate:  to  fay  that  is 
‘  fubicient  to  entitle  me  to  your  pro- 
‘  te&ion.’  •  , 

“  It' was  unneceflary  to  prefent 
the  fecond  letter;  for,  when  Char¬ 
lotte  Corday  arrived  at  the  houfe  of 
Marat,  between  feven  and  eight  in 
the  evening,  and  fpoke  impreffively 
of  her  debre  to  fee  him  to  the  women 
who  opened  the  door,  Marat,  who 


heard  her  from  his  bath,  wher 
then  was,  concluded  it  was  the  ■ 
fon  from  whom  he  had  received 
letter  of  the  morning,  and  ordi 
that  die  diould  immediately  be 
mi  tied. 

“  Being  left  alone  with  him  wl 
die  intended  to  immolate  to 
manes  of  her  lover  and  the  inju 
of  her  country,  and  fitting  clob 
his  bde,  die  anfwered,  with  the  r 
perfeft  felf-poffeffion,  tp  his  ez 
queftions  concerning  the  profcri 
deputies  that  were  at  Caen.  He 
manded  their  names,  with  thof 
the  magiftrates  of  Calvados,  all 
whom  fhe  named  accurately,  W 
he  wrote  memorandums  of  their  c 
verfation  upon  his  tablets,  Chari 
Corday  meafured  with  her  eye 
fpot  whereon  to  ftrike;  when  M: 
having  faid  that  all  thefe  depu 
and  their  accomplices  diould  prefei 
expiate  their  treafon  upon  the  b 
fold,  her  indignation  received 
words  as  thebgnal  of  vengeance; 
fnatched  the  weapon  from  her  bob 
and  buried  the  entire  knife  in 
heart!  A  bngle  exclamation  efca] 
the  miferable  wretch  :  ‘  For  me !' 
faid,  and  expired. 

“  Tranquil  and  unmoved  am 
the  general  conllernation,  Charlc 
Corday,  as  if  fhe  propofed  to  ati 
for  the  murder,  however  (he  deen 
it  neceffary,  by  a  public  death, 
not  even  attempt  her  efcape.  1 
had  received  feveral  violent  blows 
the  head  from  a  neighbour  of  Mai 
the  perfon  who  ran  into  the  room 
hearing  the  news  of  his  affaflinatii 
but  when  the'  armed  force  arriv 
fhe  put  herfelf  under  their  prot 
tion.  ^\n  officer  of  the  police  di 
up  minutes  of  the  affaffi nation,  wh 
die  cheerfully  bgned,  and  was  tl 
conveyed  to  the  prifon  of  the  Abb 

“  Calumniated,  abufed,  and 
perfonally  ill-treated,  by  the  fa$ 
of  Marat,  fhe  uras  three  days  1 

po. 
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[  in  her  dungeon  to  all  their  in- 
and  ill-ufage  before  the  was 
rht  to  trial.  During  this  in- 

1  the  had  found  means  to  write 
sr  father,  imploring  his  for- 
efs  for  having  thus  difpofed  of 
fe  without  his  concurrence. 

It  was  in  the  prefence  of  the 
about  to  decide  upon  her  death 
>ne  fhould  have  feen  Charlotte 
iy,  to  have  felt  the  grandeur  of 
lara&er.  The  records  of  the 
ind  her  own  letters  give  but  a 
picture  of  her  dignified  and 
deportment.  If  fhe  fpoke  to 
dges,  it  was  neither  with  the 
energy  of  a  demoniac,  nor  did 
ect  the  language  of  innocence; 
with  the  lelf-fatisfa&ion  of  a 
.ary  vidtim,  who  feels  it  natu* 
devote  her  life  to  the  falvation 
country,  who  did  not  welcome 
as  the  expiation  of  a  crime,  but 
^d  it  as  the  inevitable  confe- 

2  of  a  mighty  effort  to  avenge 
uries  of  a  nation.  While  the 
of  an  incenfed  and  prejudiced 
refounded  on  all  fides,  fhe  be- 
neither  fcor.n  nor  indignation, 
file  looked  upon  the  angry 

ude,  her  eyes  expreffed  a  ge- 
pity  for  the  fufferings  and 
n  of  her  countrymen.  If  fiie 
d  the  men  who  fat  in  judg- 
>n  her  life,  file  forbore  to  in- 
sm ;  but  replied  to  their  re- 
I  queftions  with  a  compofure 
efeme  of  mind  that  aftonifiied 
While  her  face  and  perfon 
nimated  with  the  bloom  of 
ind  beauty,  her  words  were 
with  the  eloquence  of  a  fage! 
ie  defence  made  by  her  coun- 
'n'es  to  be  recorded  here  for 

iliar  propriety  in  her  cireum- 

•  r  '  ■  '  . 

>u  have  heard,’  faid  hercoun- 
ogether  confounded  by  the 
1  file  had  difplayed,  f  the  an- 
of  the  prifoner  5  fiie  acknow- 


f  ledges  her  guilt ;  fiie  even  acknow* 
f  ledges,  in  a  very  deliberate  manner, 
‘  her  long  premeditation  of  the  event- 
f  She  has  not  fuffered  any  of  thes 
f  moil  revolting  of  its  circumfiances 
f  to  pafs  unnoticed  by  you.  She* 
r  confeffes  the  whole  charge,  and 
f  does  not  feek  in  any  manner  to 
'juftify  herfelf.  This  immoveable 
f  temper,  this  abfolute  defertion  o£ 
f  felf,  in  the  very  prefence,  I  may 
f  fay,  of  death,  this  abfence  of  alt 

*  remorfe,  thefe  are  fo  far  from  be- 
f  ing  natural,  that  they  can  be  only 
f  relolved  into  that  political  phrenfy, 
f  which  places  the  poinard  in  the 
f  hands  of  a  maniac  :  and  it  is  for 
c  you,  citizens  jurors,  to  determine 
r  what  weight  this  confideration 
f  ought  to  have  in  the  balance  of 

*  juftice.’ 

After  the  tumult  and  loud  ap- 
plaufes  that  followed  her  condemna¬ 
tion  had  ceafed,  fhe  addreffed  herfelf 
to  her  counfel :  4  You  have  defended 
‘  me,’  fhe  faid,  ‘  in  a  manner  asge- 
4  nerous  as  delicate;  it  was  the  only 
f  one  that  could  have  rendered  me-’ 

‘  that  fervice  which  v;as  your  objeff : 

‘  accept  my  thanks  and  my  efteem. 

‘  Ihele  gentlemen  inform  me  that 
‘  my  property  is  confifcated  :  but 
4  there  are  fome  little  debts  to  pay 
‘  in  my  prifon  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
4  the  eileem  I  bear  you,  I  give  the 
‘  performance  of  this  my  laft  duty 
4  into  your  hands.’ 

“  The  hour  of  her  punifiiment 
had  drawn  immenfe  crowds  into 
every  avenue  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion.  When  fhe  appeared  alone 
with  the  executioner  in  the  cart,  in 
defpigirf  of  the  confirained  attitude 
in  which  fhe  fat,  and  of  the  diforder 
of  her  drefs  (for,  with  a  iittlenefs  of 
malice,  they  had  defpoiled  her  of 
every  thing  that  could  contribute  to 
the  decency  of  her  appearance)  the 
excited  the  filent  admiration  of  thofe 
aven  who  were  hired  to  curie  her. 

One 
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One  man  alone  had  courage  to  raifri  '  She  is  greater  than  Brutus  !* 
his  voice  in  her  praiie :  he  was  a  publifhed  the  fame  fentiment, 
deputy  from  the  city  of  Mentz  j  his  figned  his  own  condemnation, 
name  was  Adam  Lux.  He  cried  was  ffiortly  after  guillotined.” 
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1f  T  N  thefe  Memoirs  we  have  fre- 
quenfly  fpoken  of  general  Me¬ 
iiffino,  whofe  name  will  long  live  in 
Ruffia.  He  originally  came  from 
Cephalonia,  and  prided  himfelf  on 
his  Greek  origin,  which  he  was  fond 
of  recollecting.  The  Ruffian  artil¬ 
lery  has  had  no  officer  who  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  fuch  great  fervices  ;  and  it 
is  riot  his  fault  if  it  has  not  attained 
under  him  the  degree  of  perfection  of 
Which  it  is  Hill  iufceptible.  Every 
branch  of  war  was  equally  familiav  to 
him.  Combining  great  practice  with 
fcientific  theory,  he  had  ltudied  every 
thing,  and  gone  to  a  great  depth. 
A  good  chemift,  an  excellent  me¬ 
chanic,  a  fkilful  artificer,  a  perfeft 
artilleritt,  every  art,  every  trade,  was 
by  turns  the  objeft  of  his  application. 
He  attracted  to  Ruffia,  and  himfelf 
completed  the  formation  of,  feveral 
foreign  officers  and  German  work¬ 
men  :  he  at  the  lame  time  cultivated 
literature,  and  had  a  decided  tafte 
for  the  French  theatre.  A  lure  dis¬ 
cernment,  an  exquifite  fenfibility, 
with  him  compenfated  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  ltildy  which  circumftances  had 
not  allowed  him ;  but  he  Ipoke, 
equally  well  and  corredtly.  Ruffian, 
German,  Italian,  and  French  :  he 
knew  enough  of  modern  Greek  and 
Turkiffi  to  make  himlelf  underftood  j 
and  he  was  not  unacquainted  with 
Latin  and  Engliffi.  Gallant  and 
magnificent,  his  military  entertain¬ 
ments,  his  camps,  his  parties,  and 
even  his  orgies  and  follies,  will  long 
be  the  iubjeft  of  converfation.  We 


have  had  occafion  to  make  men 
of  the  fociety  which  he  had  forn 
to  amufe  his  old  age,  under  the  n: 
of  the  Phila4elphic  Society,  and  wl 
gave  rife  to  denunciations  at  wl 
Catharine  only  laughed,  and  wl 
Paul  treated  ferioufly.  He 
grand-m after  of  the  order  of  f 
mafons  in  Ruffia,  and  founder 
feveral  lodges.  The  emprefs,  bi 
miftrufbful  of  thefe  afiemblies, 
for  Meiiffino,  and  received  from 
a  promile  that  he  would  no  loi 
frequent  and  proteft  the  lodges, 
kept  fiis  word,  and  concerned  1 
felf  no  more  about  them. 

“  Meiiffino  had  been  brough 
in  the  corps  of  land-cadets,  wher 
perfuaded  his  comrades  to  a6t  pi; 
he  formed  a  little  company,  w 
embellifhed  thefetlivities  ol  that  r 
tary  infiitqtion,  and  .attracted  thi 
numbers  bqth  pf  the  court  and 
town.  The  emprefs  Elizabeth,  h 
ing  a  great  deal  laid  of  the  tal 
and  difiinguifhed.  air  of  young 
lillino,  defired  to  fee  him  p^‘l 
with  his  comrades.  She  was  fo  i 
fied  with  him  in  the  part  of  C 
mane,  that  fhe  had  a  theatre  f 
up  in  her  palace,  where  t^ele  yc 
officers  frequently  came  to  reprt 
French  plays.  This  was  the  oi 
of  the  French  theatre,  fince 
blifhed  at  the  court  of  Ruffia, 
even  of  the  national  theatre  \  f 
yet  there  was  none,  Melitfinc 
Came  jn  the  lequel  manager  ot 
public  exhibitions  of  Petersburg 
never  were  they  conduced  wit 
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elegance  as  under  bis  diretSlion. 
imely  look  had  gained  him  the 
traces  of  Elizabeth  :  his  fer- 
n  war  afterwards  procured  him 
fs  apd  decorations  under  the 
of  Catharine.  It  was  to  his 
y  and  preferice  of  mind  that 
Romanzof  was  indebted  for 
g  the  famous  battle  of  Kagul. 

?  peace,  his  grand  fire -works 
ed  him  pecuniary  rewards,  of 
he  always  had  great  need  : 

!  of  thofe  which  he  was  charged 
cute  were  paid  as  high  as  a 
od  thoufand  livres  (cinch  4 1 6b  L 
g.J  Having  rendered  him'felf 
•  of  fome  Turkilh  batteries  in 
via,  Catharine  made  him  a  pre- 
f  the  pieces,  with  permiffion  to 
iem  into  money  of  the  country, 
le  fums  which  that  procured 
he  lent  a  hundred  thoufand 
s  to  his  wife,  with  which  file 
rifed  an  eftate  ;  and  this  was  the 
roperty  that  Meliffino  poffeffbd: 
y,  however,  and  his  facility  of 
lg  in  debt,  always  afforded  him 
eans  of  living  like  a  nobleman, 
f  keeping  an  open  table,  to 
all  foreigners,  and  efpecially 
,  were  received, 
leing  afclive  and  zealous,  be  faw 
oncem  the  Ruffian  artillery  fall- 
lily  into  decay,  while  it  was  im« 
ig  in  the  other  armies :  he  pre- 
,  on  this  fubjedt,'  feveral  me- 
ls  which  were  not  read,  or 
were  negle6ted,  which  dif- 
I  him  greatly.  He  was  feen 
cit  as  a  favour  that  which  he 
to  have  been  requefted  to  do ; 
n  Ruffia  as  elfewhere,  the  good 
hate  is  never  any  thing  more 
in  acceffary  for  men  in  power, 
lino  had  enemies,  or  rather 
3  envious  of  his  real  merit,  by 
i  they  were  eclipfed.,  They 
not  brook  his  being  a  foreign- 
id  therefore  thwarted  him  on 
-cafions.  However,  he  fuc- 
>2.  '■«  ’ 


ceeded  in  reftoring  to  good  condition 
the  founderies  of  Peterfburg,  im¬ 
proved  the  compofition  of  the  metal 
by  the  invention  of  an  alloy  which 
bears  his  name,  and  introduced  a 
new  method  of  boring  cannon, 
though  ftill  obliged  to  combat  the 
obftacles  with  which  he  was  fur- 
rounded,  as  much  as  the  difficulties 
of  the  art :  it  was  by  rich  prefents 
which  he  himfelf  made  to  the  war- 
minifter,  and  to  the  favourites  or 
their  creatures,  that  he  obtained  per- 
mifijon  to  be  ufeful  to  the  country. 
On  the  death  of  general  Muller, 
who  was  killed  in  1^90  at  the  fiege 
of  Kilia,  Meliffino,  already  lieute¬ 
nant-general,  dire6toivgeneral  of  the 
corps  of  cadets  of  artillery,  became 
of  right  the  head  of  all  that  of  the 
empire.  It  was  then  only  that  he 
was  able  to  a£t  with  fome  latitude  : 
accordingly  great  hafte  was  made  to 
appoint  the  favourite  Zubof  mafter- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  who  had 
never  feen  a  ffiell  thrown,  and  even 
did  not  know  of  what  gunpowder 
was  compofed.  The  old  general, 
however,  was  eager  to  batter  the 
young  man,  and  to  propofe  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  "corps  of  horfe-artillery* 
He  commiilioned  lieutenant-colonel 
Mailon  to  draw  up  on  this  fubjecSt  a 
plan,  which  was  laid  before  the  em- 
prefs.  She  approved  the  project, 
and  refuted  the  money  neceffary  for 
its  execution.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Meliffino  endeavoured  to  interelt  the 
vanity  of  the  favourite,  and  to  per- 
fuade  him  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  lcheme,  and  that  this  efta- 
blifbment  would  do  honour  to 
his  adminiliration.  Zubof,  not  lefs 
prefumptuous  than  he  was  indolent, 
received  the  reports  of  the  old  war¬ 
rior  lounging  on  his  cuffiions,  while 
his  dentili  was  cleaning  his  teeth 
and  letting  his  mouth  in  order,  with¬ 
out  faying  any  thing  to  him,  with¬ 
out  riling,  moft  frequently  without 
I>  making 
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making  a  fign  to  him  to  be  feated, 
and  without  calling  his  eye  on  the 
unrolled  plans  which  Meliffino  was 
exerting  himfelf  to  explain  to  him. 
Nothing  could  difhearten  this  man, 
tormented  with  a  defire  to  be  ufeful 
and  to  difplay  the  knowledge  which 
he  had  acquired  :  he  appeared  even 
Infenfible  to  the  affront  of  feeing  his 
grey  hair  humbled  in  the  anti-cham¬ 
bers  of  the  young  upffarts,  who 
were  fcarcely  fit  to  enter  his. 

4 

“  He  was  at  length  permitted  to 
execute  his  plan.  In  lefs  than  fix 
months  Ruliia  had,  through  his 
conftant  care,  four  companies  of 
horfe-artillery,  well  mounted,  well 
exercifed,  and  manoeuvring  with  ad¬ 
mirable  velocity.  Paul  I.  pre- 
.poffelfed  againff  this  flying-artil¬ 
lery,  which  was  fuccefhvely  in- 
creafed,  would  not  have 'his  armies 
employ  any  againff  the  French, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
make  him  lofe  the  battle  of  Zurich. 

“  It  is  well  known  that  this  em¬ 
peror  difmiffed  Zubof  on  his  ac- 
celiion  3  and  Meliffino  was  once 
more  in  office  as  maffer-cmneral  of 

O 

the  ordnance.  From  trie  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign,  Paul  even  added  to 
his  decorations  that  of  the  blue  rib¬ 
band,  and  gratified  him  with  a 
thoufand  pealants  3  yet  lhortly  after 
he  overwhelmed  with  chagrin  this 
general  officer,  who  was  turned  of 
feventy.  His  only  ion,  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  was  dif- 
gracefully  difmiffed  on  fome  inform¬ 
ations,  into  which  no  inquiry  was 
made  ;  and  his  niece,  whom  he  had 
married  to  lieutenant-colonel  Maf- 
fon,  was,  obliged,  to  quit  him  to 
follow  a  bufband,  alike  the  victim  of 
a.  dark  information.  Grief  and  me¬ 
lancholy  ffiddenly  occafioned  Melif¬ 
fino  to  lofe  his  robuff  health,  and 
the  indefatigable  activity  which 
-diffinguilhed  his  fine  old  age.  Be¬ 
ing  now  reduced  to  a  languifhing 
condition,  a  field  whim  of  Paul 


killed  him  outright.  The  circ 
fiance  was  as  follows  : 

Paul,  walking  in  the  city, 
ceived  an  officer,  who,  infteac 
waiting  for  him  at  the  corner  of 
ftreet  to  proftrate  himfelf  before 
majefty,  according  to  the  etiqu 
then  in  force,  ftruck  into  a  nar 
ffreet,  and  ftole  away,  in  orde: 
fave  himfelf  this  feudal  hom: 
The  emperor  had  him  purfued  t< 
purpofe 3  it  was  impoflible  to  o 
take  him  :  all  that  was  reportet 
him  proved  only  that  it  was 
officer  of  artillery.  Paul,  irrita 
font  inffantly  for  Meliffino.  He 
ill  in  bed 3  the  weather  was 
tremely  cold  3  but  the  old  man, 
cuftomed  to  obey  and  to  cofnme 
role  and  repaired  to  his  mal 
ignorant  of  what  important  01 
he  was  going  to  receive.  Pan 
after  having  made  him  fome  Ih 
reproaches  on  the  infolence  and  w 
of  dilcipline  of  an  artillery-off 
that  had  failed  in  his  duty  towz 
him,.  enjoined  him  to  difeover  \ 
it  was,  and  to  make  an  example 
him  on  the  fpot.  Meliffino,  c 
founded,  could  fcarcely  get  into 
carriage  again  to  return  home,  wli 
he  replaced  himfelf  in  bed,  and 
pi  red  two  days  after. 

“  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  v 
may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  confide 
as  the  Richelieu  of  Ruliia.  Cathar 
reproached  him  with  his  luxury  1 
his  expences.  fI  have,’  faid  fhe,  't 
‘  men  that  I  never  yet  could  fatis 
‘  The  one  is  general  Meliffino,  wh 
‘  it  is  rot  in  my  power  to  enrit 
f  and  the  other  general  Chief 
4  whom  I  have  never  been  able 
f  fatiaie.’  It  fhould  be  known  t! 
Catharine  dined  at  one  o’cloc 
and  her  dinners  were  bad  enou 
for  the  epicures.  Chlebof  and  fo 
others,  after  having  dined  with  1 
emprefs,  found  at  home  the  ta 
fet  out,  and  began  eating  again. 

“  General  Meliffino^  indegenden 
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is  employments,  was  dire6for-  and  there  employ  themfelves,  tinder 
ral  ot  the  corps  of  artillery-  the  direction  of  their  officers,  in  all 
ts  j  an  interefting  eftablifhment,  the  exercifesand  manoeuvres  of  war. 
re  four  companies  of  young  Meliflino  is  fucceeded  by  a  man  who, 
lemen,  and  a  company  of  fol-  having  rifen  from  the  rank  of  com- 
'*  fobs,  are  brought  up  writh  mon  foldier  to  that  of  general,  has  no 
ificence,  for  the  purpofe  of  other  merit  than  that  of  having 
idling  one  day  good  artillery  offi-  taught  the  cadets  their  military  ex- 
or  engineers.  They  have,  be-  ercifes  :  accordingly  the  corps  of 
,  matters  for  foreign  languages  cadets,  which  was  a  real  military 
for  the  fine  arts ;  and  every  academy,  is  now  nothing  more  than 
their  ftudies  are  fufpended  for  a  depot  of  recruits,  and  a  place  of 
reeks,  in  order  to  go  and  en-  exercife.” 
p  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  / ' 
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Public  Amusements  of  Stockholm.  , 

[From  A'certu’s  Travels  through  Sweden,  Finland,  arid 

Lapland.] 


4t  the  c°ld  winter  drives 

VV  the  people  of  fortune  into 
the  capital,  then  begin  at  Stockholm 
'plays,  operas,  balls,  and  great  din¬ 
ners,  which  during  the  fummer 
months  had  been  lufpended.  Some 
months  in  the  year  are  in  Sweden 
extremely  difagreeable  :  September 
and  October,  when  the  rains  let  in  5 
and  May  and  June,  when  the  thaw 
commences.  At  thefe  two  feafons 
travelling  becomes  aim  oil  impoifibfe, 
and  the  capital  as  well  as  other 
towns  are  fo  clogged  and  blocked  up 
with  mud  and  dirt,  that  you  can 
fear cely  move  from  one  place  to 
another.-  It  is  for  this  reafon  that 
the  Swedes  fo  generally  wear  outer 
ihoes,  called  galochr.s ,  which  are 
very  uleful  atnd  neeefary  for  the 
preferVation  of  health,  by  keeping 
the  feet  from  wet.  At  this  fealbn 
a  carriage  of  one’s  own  becomes  in- 
difpeniibly  necelfary  $  for  the  hack¬ 
ney  coacheS|  of  Stockholm  are  fo 
filthy  as  not  to  be  endured  by  any 
lady,  or  almoll  any  gentleman. 

“  It  is  not  unnatural  to  fuppofe, 
that  in  the  midll  of  a  Swedifh  win¬ 
ter  an  Italian  would  run  a  riik  of 


perilling  through  cold}  but  thii 
by  no  rrieans  the  cafe.  I  was 
Stockholm  all  the  winter  of  17 
v/hen  the  cold  was  at  or  be 
twenty-five  degrees  of  the  therr 
meter  of  Celfius  5  and  I  can  dec! 
with  perfect  truth,  that  I  fiiffe 
much  lets  from  the  feverity  of 
weather  than  I  have  fometimes  d< 
in  Italy.  If  the  cold  in  thofe 
mates  be  great,  the  means  of  wa 
ing  off  its  effe&s  are  proportiona 
great.  The  lloves  in  Sweden 
the  mod  ingenioully  contrived 
heating  a  chamber,  and  keeping 
warm  with  a  very  lmall  quail  tit) 
fuel,  of  any  in  Europe.  They 
rather  dangerous,  it  is  true,  if 
trailed  to  Grangers,  who  do 
know  how  to  manage  them,  i 
who,  by  (hutting  up  the  vent  at 
improper  time*  may  occalion 
great  an  expenditure  of  vital  ; 
But  the  Swedes  know  lo  exactly 
moment  v/hen  it  is  fit  to  dole 
air  hole,  that  there'  is  fcarcely 
inllance  of  any  accident  happen 
from  the  ufe  of  Itoves  in  Swed 
They  are  in  general  io  contlriff 

as  to  correfpond  in  their  appears! 
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he  furniture  and  ftyle  of  the 
lent  in  which  they  are  placed, 
at  number  of  pipes  proceed 
be  Hove,  which  do  not  merely 
;o  condu<5l  the  fmoke,  but 
:hief  ufe  is  to  circulate  the 
air  that  is  combined  with  the 
throughout  the  apartment, 
ue  that,  in  order  to  refill  the 
of  winter  at  Stockholm,  you 
vhen  you  go  out,  carry  about 
you  a  whole  wardrobe  of 
;  this  inconvenience,  how- 
is  little  thought  of,  when 
has  rendered  it  familiar.  I 
Ften  been  greatly  diverted  at 
a  Swede,  before  he  came  into 
0,  divelting  himfelf  of  his 
great  co^t,  and  upper  (hoes, 
wing  them  |n  the  anti-cham- 
The  veftments  or  eyuyioe  of 
■fons  are  fufficient  to  load  a 
able.  I  knew  a  gentleman, 
Hiked  pellices,  and  lubllituted 
)n  great  coats,  of  which  he 
wo  at  a  time.  Thefe,  with 
.ir  of  gloves,  his  galoc'nes,  and 
:k,  make  altogether  ten  dif- 
articles  for  the  anti-chamber, 
ro  great  coats,  two  galoches, 
ove§,  qne  Hick,  and  one  hat, 
1  memory  is  requilue  not  to 
any  of  thofe  articles  on  taking 
:ave.  When  a  gentleman  has 
a  in  winter  to  go  any  where 
t,  or  to  walk  ever  fo  fhort  a 
e  from  his  carriage,  he  wears 
ack-boots,  lined  with  fur  or 
,  and  under  them  fhoes  and 
blockings  j  the  boots  he  pulls 
l|e  antichamber.  With  fuch 
irid  a  good  pell  ice,  a  man  may 
J  utmoli  feverity  of  cold  at 
e.  ‘ 

the  winter  amufemeftts  of 
olm,  I  do  not  feel  any  great 
tion  to  be  particular;  nor  do 
•hend  that  information  of  this 
s  very  generally  interefting. 
ical  entertainments,  which, 


among  nations  that  have  arrived 
at  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and 
refinement,  are  eonfidered  as  a  great 
fource  of  pleafure,  are  not  fo  much 
fought  after  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden.  Gullavus  III.  -was  the  firfi: 
king  who  wilhed  to  excite  a  talle 
for  the  theatre ;  in  '  his  reign, 
therefore,  the  llage  met  with  great 
encouragementj  and  rofe  high  in  re¬ 
putation.  The  opera  at  Stockholm 
was  thought  little  inferior  to  that  at 
Paris.  Befides  lbme  very  good  fing¬ 
ers,  fcveral  excellent  ballet-dancers 
were  engaged  ;  but  fince  that  king’s 
death  it  has  greatly  fallen  oft',  and  is 
now  very  little  attended  to.  The 
Swedes  have  never  at  any  period 
difcovered  an  original  genius  for 
mufic.  All  the  operas  hitherto  per¬ 
formed  in  Sweden  are  either  tranfia- 
tions  from  French  or  Italian  pieces, 
or  the  works  of  fome  foreign  mailer. 
As  to  mufical  eompofitions,  not  a 
fingle  piece  has  been  produced  fince 
the  departure  of  Vogler,  that  comes 
up  even  to  mediocrity.  It  indeed 
the  mere  application  of  mechanical 
rules,  without  any  knowledge  of 
declamation  or  fenfibility  ot  foul, 
were  Sufficient  to  conftitute  a  com- 
pofer  in  mufic,  we  might  confer  that 
appellation  on  Mr.  Hotner,  and  with 
the  fame  juilice  we  might  call 
Mr.  Kailtner  a  finger,  if  voice  alone 
gave  a  claim  to  that  appellation. 
Or,  if  it  were  potfible  for  any  one  to 
excel  in  vocal  performance  without 
voice,  modulation,  or  method,  we 
might  rank  Madame  Mello,  Ma- 
demoifelles  Stading'  and  Myaberg, 
Mr.  Stenborg  and  others,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  virtuofi.  The  dramatic  repre- 
fentation  that  is  moll  reliihed,  and 
which  to  thofe  who  know  the  Swed- 
ifh  language  is  certainly  the  molt 
interefting,  is  the  little  pieces  abled 
by  young  perfons  who  are  training 
up  for.  the  opera.  Among  tfoefe 
there  are  now  and  then  fome  who 
D  3  '  give 
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give  true  indications  of  genius  in 
their  attempts.  Thofe  little  operas, 
as  well  as  plays,  are  exhibited  in  the 
old  theatre.  Befides  the  royal  thea¬ 
tres  there  is  that  of  Mr.  Stenborg, 
where  the  comic  operas  are  given. 
It  is  but  little  frequented  by  people 
of  rank,  and  is  in  every  refpedt 
much  inferior  to  the  other  houfes. 

44  I  was  told  an  anecdote  of  a 
celebrated  adtrefs  at  one  of  the  royal 
theatres  in  the  reign  of  Guftavus  III. 
which  ferves  in  fome  meafure  to 
pourtray  that  monarch,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  paint  the  airs  in  which 
the  vain  and  conceited  race  of  players 
were  led  to  indulge  themfelves  by 
the  condefcenfion  of  the  king.  The 
firfi  adlrefs  in  the  national  theatre 
was  a  Danifii  woman  of  the  name 
of  Walters,  who  was  the  daughter 
of, a  common  failor,  but  had  received 
a  good  education  at  Copenhagen  for 
the  ftage.  Being  handfome,  as  well 
as  diftinguilhed  in  her  profelfion. 
Hie  had  many  admirers,  whom  it  was 
her  delight  to  torment  by  every  fpe- 
cies  of  caprice.  Her  infolence  be¬ 
came  fo  great  through  habitual  in¬ 
dulgence,  that  (lie  did  not  hefitate 
to  difplay  it  even  towards  the  king 
himfeif.  Confidering  her  falary  as 
inadequate  to  her  merit,  (he  peti¬ 
tioned  for  an  augmentation  of  her 
allowance,  and  one  day  perfonally 
applied  to  the  king  in  a'  tone  very 
pofitive  and  peremptory.  His  ma- 
jefty  defined  her  to  be  content  with 
the  prefent  payments,  and  told  her, 
in  a  very  decided  manner,  that  fhe 
mult  not  expert  her  falary  to  be  ever 
increafed.  i  Very  well,’  faid  the 
lady,  4  then  I  demand  my  difmif-. 

*  lion,’  4  You  (halt  neither  be  dif- 
4  miffed  nor  better  paid.’  4  O  ! 

4  then  I  fnall  make  my  efcape — fly 

*  from  the  country,  and  never  fhew 

*  my  face  in  it  again.’  4  You  may 

*  try,  but  you  will  probably  not 


4  find  it  very  eafy  to  get  out  of 
4  kingdom,  if  I  forbid  it.’  A  ; 
time  after,  notwithftanding  the 
lance  with  which  (he  was  wat 
by  order  of  the  court,  (be  fucce 
in  her  plan,  and  a,t  the  lad  pofi-1 
wrote  in  the  day-book  the  folio1 
lines  to  the  king :  4  Sire,  it  is  n 
4  eafier  to  efcape  from  your  k 
‘  dom  than  you  fuppofe.’  She 
fired  that  this  day-book  migh 
(hewn  to  his  majeffy  ;  and  as  < 
riofity  it  was  fent  to  him.  She 
went  to  Copenhagen,  where,  1 
known  and  received  with  great 
plaufe,  die  attached  herfelf  to 
fiage.  The  king  of  Sweden,  1 
time  after,  made  new  propofa 
her,  which  fhe  at  firft  treated 
great  difdain,  but  at  length,  ha 
obtained  the  fum  (lie  demanded 
returned  in  triumph  to  Stockho 
44  The  concerts  and  balls  w 
arc  given  in  the  winter  feafon 
thofe  at  the  Exchange,  Vaux 
and  fome  particular  focieties 
private  houfes.  As  to  the  con 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Knights,  the] 
fcarce  worth  mentioning,  bee 
they  are  in  general  made  up  of 
fame  fingers  and  the  fame  bar 
the  former.  The  foreign  virt 
who  paffing  through  this  city  £ 
hear  them,  are  always  difappoii 
and  almofi  in  every  relpeft 
fatisfied.  One  of  the  principal 
lie  amufements  in  winter  are 
balls  at  the  Exchange.  To 
lovers  of  dancing  thefe  are  a 
great  refource.  In  the  centr 
the  building  is  a  large  ball-n 
and  on  either  fide  apartments 
card-players.  Thefe  balls  are 
quented  only  by  people  of  faff 
but  thorn  at  Vauxhall  are  ope 
every  body,  and  in  general  ab 
with  bad  company.  The  affem 
at  the  Exchange  afford  a  very  y 
ing  fight.  There,  in  one  evei 
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may  fee  all  the  beauties  of  the 
tal  collected  together. 

The  ladies  of  Sweden  are,  ge- 
dly  fpeaking,  very  handfome. 

:ir  countenances  bear  the  charac- 
tic  of  northern  phyfiognomy, 
ch  is  an  expredion  ot  the  moft 
•e&  tranquillity  and  compofure 
nind,  indicating  nothing  of  that 
ton  and  fire  which,  to  every  dif- 
iing  obferver,  is  vifible  in  the 
ures  of  the  Erench  and  Italian 
es.  As  there  is- but  little  gal- 
ry  or  attention  (hewn  them  by 
men,  and  as  they  pafs  a  great 
:  of  their  time  either  alone  or 
>ngft  themfelves,  their  converla- 
,  though  they  are  well  educated, 
effes  but  a  imall  (hare  either  of 
ety  or  intereft and  ot  that  happy 
of  fupporting  converfation  with 
city,  which  fo  -eminently  diftin- 
hes  our  Italian  ladies,  they  are 
>lly  deftitute.  The  principal  ob- 
that  employs  their  time  and  at- 
:ion  is  drefs  ;  and  this  anxiety  is 
ier  the  effeCt  of  an  ambition  to 
bine  their  rivals  in  elegance  and 
ndour,  than  the  reiult  ot  an 
?rnefs  to  pleafe  the  men  and 
<e  conquefts.  They  are,  how- 
not  free  from  the  imputation 
coquetry,  becaufe  they  are  cer- 
,ly  fond  of  admiration  and  praife : 
r  would  like  to  lee  every  man  at 
r  feet,  and  would  with  to  be 
ed  the  belles  of  the  North  :  but 
r  predominant  paffion  is  a  delire 
public,  notice  and  diftinCtion. 

:re  is  not  an  individual  for  whom 
r  feel,  in  their  heart,  fuch  ftrong 
violent  fentiments  of  friendfliip, 
lernefs,  and  love,  as  are  found  in 
!e  who  live  in  warmer  climates. 

:  The  fame  conllitution  which 
duces  diltance  and  referve  in  one 
s  of  women,  is  the  caufe  of  ex- 
ive  licentioufnefs  in  the  inferior 
2rs.  The  prodigality  of  their 
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kindnefs  is  in  proportion  to  the  cold- 
nefs  of  their  temperament.  They 
feem  to  think  they  can  never  give 
enough,  becaufe  they  feel  little  even 
in  bellowing  the  greateft  favours. 
There  are  not  in  Stockholm,  as  in 
other  places,  any  women  of  the 
town  :  in  (lead  of  thefe — individuals 
have  m i ft r effes,  who  maintain  a  rank 
in  fociety  muefi  above  their  condition 
in  life.  They  are  pretty  much  in  the 
llyle  of  feme  diflingui filed  individuals 
of  that  defeription  in  England.  They 
require  to  be  courted  in  a  formal 
manner  j  nor  are  their  good  graces, 
fuch  as  they  are,  to  be  obtained  by 
any  one  without  fome  previous  in¬ 
troduction  5  a  cuflom  which  I  am 
far  from  difeomm ending,  but  which, 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  is  entitled 
to  fome  credit,  even  though  they  are 
not  contented  with  one  lover  at  a 
time.  Perhaps  they  might  be  fo 
fatisfied,  and  even  inclined  to  ex¬ 
change  their  condition  with  the 
more  uniform  Hate  of  concubines, 
if  they  could  meet  with  admirers 
fufficiently  affluent  and  generous  to 
enable  them  to  confine  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  one  perfon.  But  the 
honorary  premium  ulually  given 
them  is  very  (mail,  and  they  mult 
have  at  leaf  feven  or  eight  lovers  to 
fupport  the  llyle  of  drefs  they  afpire 
to,  which  is.  the  only  objeCt  of  their 
care  day  and  night.  '  1  hey  exaCl 
from  their  friends  and  favourites  a 
degree  of  attention  and  relpeCl  even 
in  public,  that  appears  extraordinary 
to  a  foreigner.  They  would  imme¬ 
diately  difmifs  a  lover  that  would 
hefitate  to  bow  to  them  in  public 
places,  or  even  to  kifs  their  hands, 
as  is  the  culiom  in  Sweden  for  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  perform,  in  token  of  re- 
ipeCl  to  ladies  of  rank  and  charac¬ 
ter.  I  have  often  feen  officers  of 
diltinction  fubmitting  to  thefe  a&s 
of  humiliation  toward  women  of  the 
D  4  loofeit 
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loofeft  conduct,  and  fcarcely  worthy 
to  belong  to  the  Balladiere  cafte*  j 
for  the  lame  ladies,  who  are  thus 
courted  by  their  ieveral  lovers,  and 
require  fo  much  ceremony  and  at¬ 
tention  in  day-light,  will  fometimes 
parade  the  ftreets  when  it  is  dark, 
and  expofe  themfelves  to  any  ad¬ 
venture  that  may  enable  them  to 
gain  money.  From  the  facility  of 
keeping  miftrefles  by  a  fpecies  of 
partnership,  it  happens  that  the  men 
in  Sweden,  efpecially  in  the  capital, 
feel  no  jealoufy  ,  they  f  enjoy  love,’ 
as  Helvetius  expreiies  it,  ‘  but  do 
e  not  fgh.’ 

The  Swedes,  like  the  Englifh, 
are  taken  up  with  their  bufmefs  in 
the  day  time,  and  fpend  their  even¬ 
ings  at  cards,  or  fometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  in  the  company  of  the 
ladies.  A  Swedifh  petit  matt-re  is  an 
animal  that  holds  a  middle  ftation 
between  beings  of  th3t  kind  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  thofe  in  France.  Be  is 
a  fool,  as  in  all  countries.  He  fpends 
the  whole  day  in  changing  his 
clothes  5  wears  large  whifkers  reach¬ 
ing  down  the  length  of  his  chin, 
and  paints  his  face.  If,  added  to 
thefe  decorations,  he  can  but  fcrape 
a  little  on  the  fiddle,  he  is  the  darl¬ 
ing  of  all  the  ladies  who  play,  in 
their  feeble  way,  on  the  harpfchord. 
A  tafte  for  mufic  in  Swedifh  focie- 
ties  is  by  no  means  the  predominant 
paffion.  It  is  as  yet  lb  little  form¬ 
ed,  and  the  judgment  of  the  au¬ 
dience  fo  wavering  and  uncertain, 
that,  after  hearing  any  thing  played, 
they  will  confider  with  themfelves 
what  opinion  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  -3  and  watch  the  countenance  of 
any  foreigner  that  may  happen,  to 
be  prefent,  in  order  to  regulate  their 
fentiments,  and  decide  concerning 
their  own  impreftions.  Tafte:  is  the 


refuit  of  a  well  conftmbted  and 
informed  mind,  and  of  a  fenfib 
of  difpofttion.  Until  the  Swe 
ladies  (hall  change  their  minds 
hearts,  they  will  always  ling 
play  more  for  thepurpofe  of  furpri 
by  the  eafe  of  their  execution,  1 
for  that  of  giving  delight  by  t 
expreftion.  It  is  impoftible  that  i 
ftiould  communicate  to  others  v 
they  do  not  feel  themfelves.  H 
ever,  for  their  confokftion  it 
be  laid,  that  in  France,  Germ; 
England,  and  in  all  count; 
there  are  muf  dans  of  the  fame 
efficient  clafs. 

“  The  want  of  mufic  in  the  p< 
circles,  or  any  thing  approachin; 
that  fcience,  is  not,  I  am  forr 
lay,  com  pen  fated  by  the  attraift 
and  charms  of  converfation.  1 
lee!  the  want  of  many  things 
Sweden,  which  in  fome  other  to 
tries  conftitute  a  fund  of  locial  p 
lure  and  entertainment.  There 
for  inftance,  nothing  to  be  met  v 
that  refembles  thole  friendly  dinn 
where  a  fmall  number  of  fe 
triends  meet,  not  for  the  purpofe 
indulging  in  epicurean  extravagar 
but  from  the  lole  motive  of  enjoy 
one  another’s  company.  The  Sw 
ifti  dinner  parties  are  expenfive 
rangements  of  fhew  and  formal 
It  will  often  happen  that,  out 
forty  or  fifty  people  ,who  appeal 
conlequence  of  an  invitation  1 
with  all  polftble  ceremony,  and  p 
haps  a  week  or  a  fortnight  bd 
the  appointed  day,  Icareely  three 
tour  know  one  another  fufticientlj 
make  the  meeting  agreeable* 

O  O 

foreigner  may  ftill.  fare  worl'e,  i 
have  ,the  misfortune  of  being  lea 
near  a  perfon  totally .  unaequain 
with  any  language :  but  his  o\ 
Before  the  company  lit  dovyn  to  d 


*  Balladiers  are  dancing  girls  in  India,  whofe  favours  are  to  be  purchafed  with  money, 
who  are  not  on  that  account  held  as  objects  of  fcorn  or  reproach,  becaufc  it  belongs 
their  cafte  to  be  thus  unfortunately  .circuinftacced. 
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r,  they  firft  pay  their  refpe&s  to  a 
e  table,  laden  with  bread,  butter, 
Jefe,  pickled  falmon,  and  liqueur, 
brandy  ;  and  by  the  tafting  of 
ife  previous  to  their  repalt,  en- 
ivour  to  give  an  edge  to  their  ap- 
:ite,  and  to  Simulate  the  ftomach 
perform  its  office.  After  this 
:lude,  the  gueits  arrange  them¬ 
es'  about  the  dinner  table, 
ere  every  one  finds  at  his  place 
ee  kinds  of  bread,  fiat  and 
irfe  rye  bread,  white  bread,  and 
>wn  bread.  The  firft  fort  of 
■ad  is  what  the  peafant$  eat  j  it  is 
fp’  and  dry :  the  fecond  fort  is 
nmon  bread :  but  the  brown  laft 
ntioned  has  a  lweet  tafte,  being 
.de  with  the  water  with  which 
;  velfels  in  the  fugar-houfes  are 
fhed,  and  is  the  naftieft  thing 
fffile.  '  All  the  diffies  are  at  once 
t'upon  the  table,  but  no  one  is 
)wed  to  afk  for  what  he  likes  beft, 
i  diffies  being  handed  round  in 
;ular  fucceflion  ;  and  an  Englifh- 
n  has  often  occafton  for  all  his 
ience  to  wait  till  the  one  is  put 
motion  on  which  he  has  fixed  his 
)ice.  The  Swedes  are  more  know- 
‘  in  this  refpedt,  and,  like  the 
-nch,  eat  of  every  thing  that  comes 
cJre  them  j  and  although  the  dif- 
rnt  diffies  do  not  feem  to  har- 
niie  together,  yet  fuch  is  the 
ce  of  habit,  that  the'  gueits  ap- 
"ently  find  no  inconvenience  from 
mod  oppofite  mixtures^  Ancho- 
b  herrings,' 'onions,  eggs,  paftry, 
?n  ,meet  together  on  the  fame 
|te,  and  are  fwallowed  promifcu- 
ly.  The  lweet' is  alibciated  with 
four,-  mu  Hard  with  fugar,  con- 
donaries  with  fait  meat  or  fait 
;  in  ffiart,  eatables  are  inter¬ 
red  with  a  poetical  licence,  that 
the  precept  of  Horace  at  de-- 


ce- 


Sed  non  ut  plae.idis  co?ant  immitia. 
Italian  is  not  very  much  at  a 


lofs  at  thefe  feaftsj  but  an  Englilh- 
m an  finds  himfelf  quite  uncomfort¬ 
able  and  out  of  his  element :  he 
lees  no  wine  drank  either  with  the 
ladies  or  the  gentlemen  during  din¬ 
ner ;  but  mult  take  it  himfelf  in  a 
folitary  manner  :  he  is  often  obliged 
to  wait  tor  hours  before  he  can  help 
himfelf  to  what  he  prefers  to  eat,, 
and  when  the  meat  arrives,  he  ge¬ 
nerally  thinks  it  not  dreffed  plain 
enough,  but  dilagreeable  ffiom  the 
quantity  of  1  pices  with  which  it  is 
feafoned.  After  dinner  the  ladle's 
do  not  leave  him  to  his  bottle ;  he 
is  expended  to  adjourn  immediately 
with  them  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  company,  after  thanking 
the  mailer  and  miltrefs  of  the  houfe 
with  a  polite  or  rather  ceremonious 
bow  for  their  good  cheer,  are  regaled 
with  tea  and  coffee.  I  have  not  en¬ 
tered  into  a  circumftantial  deferip- 
tion  of  thefe  long  dinners,  but  only 
given  the  general  outline,  that  X 
might  not  inffffit  upon  my  readers 
that  etwui,  which  I  confefs  I  have 
my fe)f  fometimes  experienced  when 
1  was  among  the  number  of  the 
guefts.  In  the  interval  between 
dinner  and  fupper,  which,  however, 
from  the  many  hours  that  ar« 
thought  neceffary  for  the  a6ls  of  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking,  is  not  long,  there 
is  no  amufement  whatever  but  play¬ 
ing  at  cards.  If  you  cannot  join  in 
this  rational  recreation,  you  are 
abandoned  to  your  fate,  and  may'  fit 
in  lome  corner  of  the  room,  indulg¬ 
ing  in  meditation  on  whatever  fub- 
je6t  you  pleale. 

.  i  have  already  noticed  the  ex¬ 
treme  paftion  of  the  Swedes  for 
cards  ;  an  amufement  too  talc  mating 
.in  all  countries,  but  which  in  Sweden, 
especially  among  the  higher  orders, 
feems  to  abforb  every  power  and  fa¬ 
culty  of  the  foul.  1  he  following 
anecdote  may  ferve  to  iliuttrate  it  in 
a  linking  manner: — A  nobleman  of 
great  rank  having  waited  longer  than 
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tffual  for  his  dinner,  and  feeing  that 
no  preparation  was  made  for  it,  went 
down  to  call  his  fervants  to  an  ac¬ 
count,  and  to  examine  into  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  delay.  He  found  his 
hoiffehold,  in  imitation  of  their 
fuperiors,  deeply  engaged  at  cards. 
They  excufed  themfelves  to  their 
mailer  by  telling  him  that-they  were 
now  at  the  moll  intereliing  point  of 
the  game}  and  the  butler,  who  had 
the  greateft  flake,  took  the  liberty 
of  explaining  the  cafe  to  his  excel¬ 
lency',  who  could  not  in  confcience 
but  approve  his  reafons.  However, 
being'  unwilling  to  wait  for  his  din- 
ner  till  the  game  was  decided,  he 
fent  the  butler  to  lay  the  cloth, 
while  he  himfelf  fat  down  with  the 
other  fervants,  and  managed  the  in- 
terell  of  that  individual  in  his  ab¬ 
sence. 

The  great  formality  and  re¬ 
straint  that  prevails  throughout  all 
the  polite  circles  of  Sweden,  and 
which,  are  not  banifhed  even  by  the 
fnperabundant  luxury  of  a  northern 
ft  a  ft,  and  the  jullice  which  all  are 
inclined  to  do  it,  may  without  doubt 
be  traced  to  the  court  of  Stockholm, 
the  moil  formal  I  believe  in  Europe} 
nay,  1  had  nearly  faid  the  world  : 
but  there  is  undoubtedly  Hill  more 

i  •> 

©f  rigid  etiquette  at  the  court  of 
Pekin.  The  reafon  why  the  court 
of  Stockholm  has  happened,  (ball  I 
fay,  to  intrench  itfelf  in  fo  many 
forms  and  ceremonies  above  all  other 
courts,  I  have  not  time  to  enquire  j 
though  therefeareh  might  be  curious, 
and  perhaps  capable  of  being  iilu- 
firated  in  a  latisfaclory  manner, 
from  the  hillory  of  the  Swedifh  go¬ 
vernment.  Thus  much  we  can  lay, 
that  Guftavus  III.  who  had  a  very 
exalted  notion  of  royal  dignity  and 
pre-eminence,  added  greatly  to  the 
llriftnefs  of  etiquette,  though  it  had 
already  attained  to  a  very  confidera- 
ble  height.  As  I  have  given  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dinner-parties  in  pri¬ 


vate  life,  I  fltall  attempt  to  ffiew 
manners  of  the  court,  and  fpeal 
the  entertainments  of  the  royal  ta 
which  will  furnifh  the  reader  v 
tolerably  adequate  ideas  of  the  foi 
that  may  be  obferved  on  other  fim 
occafions.  A  drawing-room  t 
,minates  commonly  in  a  public  f 
per  for  the  royal  family,  who 
alone  at  table,  all  the  nobility  ; 
officers  of  the  kingdom  Hand 
round  as  mere  fpedlators.  1 
ladies  of  the  fenators,  and  other:- 
equal  rank,  have  the  privilege 
being  feated  on  tabourets ,  placed 
femicircles  at  a  diftance  from 
table,,  in  front  of  the  king  < 
queen.  The  houfhold  officers  ot 
different  branches  of  the  royal  fan 
Hand  behind  the  chair  of  the  p 
fonage  to  whom  they  belong  : 
fenators  at  his  majefty’a  left  hai 
and  the  ambaffadors,  with  otl 
foreigners  of  difthiftion,  at  his  rig 
The  king  fpeaks  to  every  one 
cording  to  their  rank,  the  degree 
favour  they  poffeis  with  him, 
other  ci  ream  dances.  The  diH 
are  ferved,  and  the  plates  prefen 
to  the  royal  family  by  an  off 
called  gentleman  of  the  court.  1 
marfhal  Hands  direftly  oppofite  1 
king  during  the  whole  of  the  ent 
tainmdnt,  and  the  Heward  of 
majedy’s  houfhold  a  little  to  t 
right  behind  him.  Though  the  pi 
fence  of'thefe  officers  be  wholly  u: 
lefs,  it  is  thought  neceflary  to  coi 
plete  the  group.  When  the  ki 
has  dined,  he  makes  a  fign  to  t 
queen,  and  to  the  red  ot  the  fami. 
and  all  having  anfwered  with 
bow,  he  riles  from,  the  table,  takes 
mod  gracious  leave,  and  withdra1 
to  his  own  apartments,  followed 
the  officers  of  the  court.  1  he  r 
of  the  royal  family  do  the  fam< 
no  one  prefumes  to  retire  befc 
they  have  quitted  the  room,  t 
indance  of  the  exatl  formality 
the  court  of  Sweden  was  experien? 
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■  the  prince  bifhop  of  Holftein, 
ben  he  came  to  Stockholm  on  a 
fit  to  the  royal  family,  to  whom 
1  is  related.  Before  he  could  ap- 
ar  in  public,  he  was  obliged  firft 
wait  in  form  upon  the  prime  mi¬ 
ller,  prince  Ulric  Scheeffer,  who 
is  to  prefent  him  to  the  king  as 
on  as  he  had  received  his  majefty’s 
ders  to  that  purpofe.  By  this 
inifter  the  prince  bifhop  was,  after 
me  previous  circumftances,  intro- 
iced  to  the  court,  and  met  with  a 
ception  as  diftant  and  ceremonious 
if  he  had  been  fome  foreign  am- 
ilTador.  At  the  public  fupper  he 
uft  have  Hood  with  other  diftin- 
lifhed  foreigners  among  the  fpec- 
tors,  if  li  l'udden  and  well-timed 
difpofition  had  not  fumifhed  an 
xufe  for  his  abfence.  The  queen 
iwager,  however,  fet  afide  thefe 
oublefome  niceties,  which  fettered 
e  reft  of  the  royal  family,  and 
eated  the  bifhop  in  the  molt  cordial 
anner,  as  the  nephew  of  her  late 
>nfort,  and  with  thofe  marks  of 
ieem  which  were  due  to  his  per- 
nal  oharadler.  In  order  to  give 
m  what  fhe  confidered  as  his  right, 
ithout  infringing  that  of  any  one 
fe,  fhe  ordered  the  places  at  her 
hie  to  be  diftributed  by  fealed 
ckete.-  Every  one  that  was  in- 
ted  drew  fuch  a  ticket,  and  placed 
imfelf  at  table  according  to  the 
amber  written  upon  it ;  but  fhe 
id  privately  given  directions  that 
number  of  the  place  between 
2r  and  the  princefs  ftiould  be  re- 
rved  for  her  kinfman,  and  put 
ito  the  hat  in  which  the  tickets 
ere  collected,  after  ail  the  others 
ere  drawn  out. 

tc  There  is  one  advantage  attend- 
ig  the  Swedifh  rourt :  the  drefs  is 
at  half  fo  expenfive  as  that  re¬ 
eked  at  other  courts  of  Europe. 
Wth  three  or  four  luits  of  clothes 
?u  may  appear  at  every  drawing¬ 


room  for  as  many  years.  The  co¬ 
lour  and  form  being  once  fixed, 
there  is  no  admiilion  of  variation. 
The  drefs  of  the  ladies  differs  but 
little  from  the  prefent  fafhion  of 
England,  except  that  the  fleeves  of 
their  gov/ns  are  cut  in  the  Spanifh 
manner.  The  colour  muft  be  always 
black,  except  on  gala  days,  whea 
it  is  white.  The  head-drels,  rib¬ 
bands,  and  the  fmaller  articles  of  the 
toilette,  are  left  to  the  fancy  of  the 
fex.  The  drefs  of  the  men  is  a 
compound  of  the  Spanifh  fafhion, 
and  the  national  coftume,  which  is 
followed  by  the  peafantry  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Sweden.  Their 
fmall-clothes  are  cut  in  the  common 
manner,  as  in  other  countries,  but 
made  of  the  fame  colour  with  the 
coat  and  cloak.  Thu*  coat  fits  clofe 
to  the  body  and  is  very  fhoi  t,  but¬ 
toned  quite  down,  and,  befides  this, 
fattened  about  the  waift  with  a  fafh. 
The  cloak  reaches  below  the  knee 
and  hangs  loofely  on  the  back, 
though  it  be  commonly  wide  enough 
to  wrap  the  body  up  in  it,  as  in  a 
Spanifh  cloak.  The  ufual  colour  is 
black.  The  cloak  is  lined  with 
fcarlet  coloured  filk,  made  of  the 
lame  fluff  with  the  fafh  and  waift- 
coat ;  and  with  the  fame  the  fcams 
of  the  coat  are  alio  covered.  There 
is  a  particular  ornament  belonging 
to  the  coat  upon  the  fbould'er,  which 
confifts  of  narrow  pieces  of  the. 
fame  filk,  faftened  upon  the  team 
that  joins  the  lleeve  to  the  body  of 
the  coat.  This  addition  makes  the 
fhoulders  look  broader,  and  often, 
improves  the  appearance.  I  hope  i 
fhall  not  be  blamed  for  introducing 
thele  remarks,  as  being  only  worthy 
the  attention  of  taylors  aad  milliners: 
painters,  and  thofe  who  are  curious 
in  whatever  relates  to  that  charming 
art,  are  alfo  interefted  in  them  ;  for 
the  drefs  which  1  have  been  defcrib- 
ing  is  the  coftume  adopted  bv  the 

Flemiih 
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Flemish  school,  and  for  this  reason 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  The 
Swedish  government  has  thought 
proper  to  fix  the  manner  of  dressing, 
which  in  other  countries,  under  the 
influence  of  commercial  specula¬ 
tion,  national  volatility,  and  the 
caprice  of  individuals,  has  experi¬ 
enced  so  many  changes,  that  it  has 
confounded  variety  itself.  I  will 
farther  observe,  before  I  quit  this 
subject,  that  this  mode  of  dross  gives 
to  the  Swedish  court  an  air  of 
magnificence  and  grandeur,  more 
striking  than  all  the  party-coloured 
glare  that  you  meet  with  in  other 
places ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
imagination  derives  more  pleasure 
from  contemplating  a  military  corps 
jn  the  plainest  uniform,  than  from 
the  sight  of  an  equal  assemblage  of 
men  apparelled  in  richer  clothes  of 
different  hues  and  fashions.  This 
court-dress,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  national  uniform,  was 
finally  established  by  Gustavus  111. 

At  the  Same' time  that  the  most 
rigid  observance  of  particular  forms 
is  exacted  by  the  court  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  within  what  we  may  call  its 
own  precincts,  there  is  no  country 
where  the  king  and  princes  mix 
more  familiarly  with  the  people  than 
in  Sweden.  This  makes  the  con¬ 
trast  the  more  striking;  for  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  be  admitted 
to  the  private  suppers  given  by  the 
king  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  and  to  stand  as  a 
spectator  at  the  public  exhibition  at 
court.  The  king  gives  suppers  in  a 
domestic  and  friendly  way,  twice, 
and  sometimes  three  times,  a  week. 
On  opera  days  these  parties  are  at 
the  royal  apartments  in  the  opera- 
house  :  on  other  days,  at  an  elegant 
palace  called  Haga,  or  the  Hague, 
not  quite  a  Swedish  mile  distant 
from  the  north-gate  of  Stockholm, 
situated  on  the  border  of  a  lake  in 


tlje  midst  of  a  wood  :  this  was  th< 
favourite  residence  of  his  late  ma^ 
jesty.  It  was  in  a  small  pavilion 
in  a  corner  of  the  gardens  of  Haga 
where  the  king  is  said  to  havi 
formed  the  plan  of  the  revolutior 
in  1772  ;  and  that  spqt  is  still  mud 
visited  by  the  curious,  as  being  th< 
birth-place  of  a  great  enterprise 
Foreigners  who  have  been  invitee 
once  to  the  king’s  private  supper: 
are,  for  the  most  part,  honourec 
with  a  general  invitation.  The  kinc 
usually  seats  himself  between  twe 
ladies,  at  a  corner  of  the  table.  A 
Haga  no  swords  are  worn,  tbougi 
the  gentlemen  are  otherwise  dressec 
in  their  court  uniform,  which  has 
been  mentioned  before.  Iq  summer 
when  the  king  resided  for  some 
time  at  Haga,  strangers  were  also 
occasionally  asked  to  dinner ;  anc 
it  was  understood  that  ..they  were  tc 
pass  the  day,  and  not  to  leave  the 
royal  company  till  after  supper.  Ir 
order  to  be  invited  to  the  king’s 
table,  a  Swedish  gentleman  must  ai 

?  Q  I 

least  have  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Younger  oliicers  are  some¬ 
times  admitted,  but  this  is  a  marls 
of  very  particular  favour.  At  those 
private  suppers  no  formality  is  ob¬ 
served  even  towards  the  royal 
family.  The  queen  and  the  princesses 
used  to  take  their  places  about  the 
middle  of  the  table,  without  any 
•  certain  rule  of  distinction.  The 
two  princesses  give,  each  of  them, 
a  supper  once  a  week,  to  which 
strangers  once  admitted  have,  as  at 
his  majesty’s,  a  general  invitation. 
The  pages  who  wait  at  table,  at  all 
these  entertainments,  and  who,  as 
a  badge  of  their  office,  carry  a 
napkin  under  their  arm,  are  officers 
of  the  army  :  these  only  attend 
upon  the  royal  family.  The  serv¬ 
ants  who  wait  on  the  rest  of  ths 
company  are  persons  of  low  ex¬ 
traction,  that  have  neither  the.edu- 
•  '•  •  '*  \  -  •  eating 
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itidn  nor  rapk  of  gentlemen.  Gus-  hand,  where  that  spirit  is  stronff 

eat  portion S  *  8?d  **«•  customs  ar§ 

•  r.p  f  oi.  Parity,  con-  changed,  qualified,  and  meliorated 

W1l  ?nd  llumour>  at  in  favour  of  humanity.  The  most 
lvate  emertainments.  He  made  brilliant  assembly  in  Stockholm 
*a  point  to  observe,  notice,  and  next  to  the  court  in  full  gala  is  tin? 
V  something  appropriate  to,  every  lA  ~  r-  -  •  *  .  •  f  iat 

e  piesent.  lhe  duke  of  Suder- 
ama  too  was  very  attentive  to  the 
ests,  but  the  present  king,  though 
lite  and  gracious,  is  more  re- 

mto  H  i  *-»  k  H  __  _  t 


held  once  a  fortnight  in  the  upper- 
hdr;  of  the  Exchange*.  It  begins  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  ten  or  eleven  :  here  you 
see  collected  all  the  rank,  fashion. 


lole  the  court  has  exchanged  its 
iety,  magnificence,  and  pleasure, 
an  air  of  retirement  and  in- 
'idity. 

“  -The  intercourse  between  the 
•irt  and  the  inferior  assemblies 
•l  circles  exhibits  a  singular 
xture  of  feudal  submission  and 
aeration  for  the  civil  and  military 
ef.  and  a  respect  for  the  personal 
hts  of  all  classes  and  individuals 


of.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  assembled  for 
country-dances  the  music  begins. 
The  hall  is  spacious  enough  to  hold 
nine  or  ten  different  dancing  parties. 
I  here  aie  also  two  rooms  for  card- 
tables.  About  eight  o’clock  the 
royal  family  commonly  make  their 
appeal  an  ce,  but  without  occasioning 
any  interruption  in  the  entertain* 
.1  .  “T*  “x',1Tlwuai!>  nient.  The  queen,  with  her  at* 

whl T'T'  ’  °f  alth.ou§h  a  con‘  tendants,  is  seated  in  oiie  of  the 
,able  .share, of  modern  servility  balconies.  The  king,  princes  of  the 
been  introduced,  ret  there  still  blood,  and  princesses,  walk  abou r 
^evident  traces  of  that  spirit  the  room  and  converse  with  the 
reedom  and  independence  which  company.  The  king  generally  no- 

softh^Vordf  Tl‘ent  inhabd'  tlCeS  and  Speaks  t0  almost  every 
the  ,\oi  th  These  venerable  person  in  the  same  manner  as  in 

exS  dilatec’  by  the  dra™Wroom.  He  does  n" 

extension  of  Asiatic  despotism,  even  pass  over  those  that  havener 

ln«USSf  and  Ch*na'  Ahard>'  been  presented  at  court,  of  which 

nature  ela,racter’  created  by  description  are  many  distinguished 
natuie  of  the  country  they  in-  families  among  the  gentry,  demy 

it,  gives  to  every  individual  a  and  the  mercantile  class,  and  shews 
■e  of  his  own  respectability  and  them  great  affability  ;  for  thou«h 
sequence,  which  is  collectively  they  are  not  of  noble  birth,  yet  their 
nd  assumed  by  whole  bodies  education  and  respectability  in  so- 

ciety  is  deemed  a  sufficient  title  to 
Mr  and  philosopher,  Milton,  these  marks  of  attention.  They 

arffte  Se7,eS'  that  theEnS-  brinS  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
w  i  not  by  virtu®  of  their  these  assemblies,  and  never  expe* 

t,  or  conventions,  but  rience,  as  they  might  perhaps  in 

they  are  by  nature  a  free  other  countries,  the  mortification  of 
7W*»  ,w!len  they  are  not  seeing  them  humbled  or  neglected, 
rtamed  and  invigorated  by  the  The  Exchange  assembly  was  at  first 
o  Principle  of  liberty  and  a  open  to  all  company  of  respectable 
a  Ju‘^lce^  sopn  degenerate  appearance,  without  any  other  con- 
ad  letter:  and,  on  the  other  ditron  than  that  of  paying  for  their 

'entrance  $ 
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entrance  ;  but  an  incident  happened 
which  occasioned  a  partial  alteration 
in  this  respect.  This  occurrence, 
as  it  serves  to  illustrate  our  present 
subject,  and  sets  that  mixture  of 
courtly  formality  and  royal  conde¬ 
scension,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  in  a  strong  light,  may 
perhaps  not  be  thought  unworthy 
of  being  mentioned  in  this  place. 
In  the  reign  of  the  .  late  king,  the 
countess  of  Kaggyneck,  wife  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  Stockholm, 
being  entitled  by  her  birth  to  be 
saluted  on  the  cheek  by  the  empress 
cf  Germany  and  the  princesses  of 
me  Imperial  family,  would  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  other  ceremonial  at  the 
court  of  Stockholm.  Instead  of 
this,  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  queen 
^and  princesses  of  Sweden  she  held 
beneath  her  dignity :  for  this  reason, 
till  these  important  points  should 
be  adjusted,  her  presentation  at 
court  was  deferred.  But  the  count¬ 
ess,  who  was  young  and  sprightly, 
thought  that  she  might  at  least 
enjoy  the  amusement  of  the  as¬ 
sembly,  especially  at  a  time  when  it 
was  expected  to  be  very  much 
crowded,  every  one  being  desirous 
of  seeing  the  queen,  who  had  but 
lately  come  abroad  alter  the  birth  of 
the  prince  royal.  She  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  assembly  by  her  hus¬ 
band.  That  she  might  have  a  better 
view  of  the  room,  she  was  placed  in 
one  of  the  balconies  and  whether 
/  from  chance  or  design  very  near 
the'  one  usually  occupied  by  the 
queen.  The  king  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  room,  than  he  was 
Struck  with  the  sight  of  the  countess 
of  Kaggyneck ;  and  considered  her 
appearance,  and  the  place  she  had 
chosen,  as  a  sort  of  defiance  to  the 
rules  of  the  court.  He  therefore 
commanded  Mr.  Plommenvelt,  who 
was  master  of  the  ceremonies,  to 
idi  count  Kagjgyneck  that  it  was 


not  proper  foi  his  lady,  in  the  pr 
sent  circumstances,  to  be  in  t 
same  room  with  the  royal  famil 
Mr.  Plommenvelt,  willing  to  soft 
the  order  as  much  as  possible,  we 
up  to  the#  count  and  told  him 
confidence,  and  as  of  his  ov 
accord,  that  it  was  not  usual  i 
persons  of  such  a  rank  to  appe 
with  the  royal  family  before  th 
had  been  duly  presented,  and  th 
therefore  he  took  the  liberty 
advising  him  to  consider  the  pi 
priety  of  withdrawing,  that  . 
might  not  run  the  risk  of  givi: 
offence  to  the  king.  But  the  cour 
perhaps  from  some  private  piq 
against  Plommenvelt,  answered  hi 
in  a  very  peremptory  and  sha 
manner,  that  he  was  not  willing 
receive  advice  from. him  ;  and  tfi 
sent  him  back  to  the  king.  T. 
master  of  the  ceremonies  havii 
failed  in  his  well-meant  intentior 
now  asked  his  majesty,  whether 
was  his  pleasure  that  the  cou'nte 
should  leave  the  room  ?  Being  a 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  he  i 
formed  the  count  in  plain  terms 
the  king’s  orders,  which  were  i 
stantly  obeyed.  The  ambassad 
reported  the  whole  affair  to  1 
court,  and  the  consequence  w; 
that  for  several  years  the  emper 
had  no  representative  at  Stockholi 
This  mighty  difference  betwe* 
their  Imperial  and  Swedish  majesti 
was  afterwards  accommodated  wh1 
Gustavos  travelled  in  Italy.  T 
emperor  Joseph  at  Milan  paid  hi 
a  visit  early  in  the  morning,  ai 
waited  in  the  antichamber  till  t 
king  was  risen.  The  first  words 
Joseph,  who  had  really  a  great  de 
of  wit,  though  little  wisdom, 
well  as  a  natural  sprightliness  ai 
frankness  of  disposition,  wei 
“  Well,  you  see  how  little  I  stai 
on  ceremony.”  After  this  dispi 
Y^ith  the  count  and  countess 

Kaggynec 
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iggjmeck,  the  king  of  Sweden  gave 
iers  that,  as  the  affembly  at  the 
:change  was  frequented  by  the 
ral  family,  people  above  a  certain 
ik  fliould  not  appear  there  with- 
:  having  been  previoufly  prefented 
:ourt. 

f  Though  Stockholm  be  at  pre- 
t  on  the  whole  not  one  of  the  lead 
>enfive  towns  in  Europe,  yet  public 
ertainments  are  very  cheap.  The 
•  places  at  the  play-houfes  are  to 
had  for  half-a-crown.  Admiffion 
the  grand  affembly  at  the  Ex- 
nge  is  at  the  fame  price,  includ- 
tea  and  coffee,  and  other  re- 
hments.  The  entrance  to  the 
ra  cods  about  three  fhillings  and 
ence.  But  the  mod  agreeable 
:e  for  drangers  to  refort  to,  is  the 
>  called  the  Society,  which  has 
i  before  mentioned.  It  is  open 
11  times,  and  is  the  bed  regulated 
11  the  clubs  I  ever  knew.  The 
(e  is  magnificent,  and  furnifhed 
i  great  tade ;  neatnefs,  elegance, 
good  order, reign  throughout  the 
le.  At  half  after  two  o’clock 
find  an  excellent  dinner  on  the 
'i  of  which,  however,  none  can 
ike  except  members  of  the  club, 
perfons  introduced  by  members, 

'at  you  always  meet  with  good 


[0fj 

compatiy.  Mr.  Martin,  a  French¬ 
man,  who  keeps  the  houfe,  has  aL* 
ways  the  bed  cooks  in  his  fervice. 
I  here  are  few  private  families  in 
Stockholm  where  you  can  dine  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  do  at  this  club  for  half- 
a -crown  :  the  wine  is  not  included  in 
this  charge.  The  houfe  contains  a 
bi hard-table,  a  great  ball-room,  a 
parlour  where  people  meet  for  the 
purpofe  of  convention,  a  reading- 
room,  where  you  have  journals  and 
newspapers  of  all  countries  and  in 
-  *5.  /anguages,  a  card-room,  and  a 
dining-room:  all  thefe  apartments 
communicate  with  and  form  a  fuit 
that  extends  over  the  whole  front 
the  building.  When  the  doors  are' 
open  you  overlook  the  whole  at  one 
view,  which  has  a  pleating  effe&.  In 
this  fociety  all  the peopleof  Stockholm 
are  mixed  j  both  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  men  of  bufinefs.  Merchants 
found  at  the  fame  card  and  din¬ 
ner-table  with  officers  of  the  army 
and  country  gentlemen j  and  there 
prevails,  upon  the  whole,  a  pretty- 
tolerable  air  of  equality.  Many  who 
are  houfe-keepers  occafionally  come 
to  the  fociety  for  the  fake  of  the 
company  and  the  dinner,  which  are 
always  excellent. 
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[From  the  fame  Work.] 


T7E  quitted  Abo  the  20th  of 
r  V  March  to  continue  our 
Is  .  towards  the  North.  In 
to  be  free  for  the  future  from 
rouble  oi  changing  our  bagpao-e 
ery  ftage,  we  had  provided  our- 
1  with  hedges  of  our  own.  We 
iafed  them  at  Abo,  and  they 
of  the  fame  defeription  as  thole 
i  the  peafantry  made  ufe  of. 


The  winter  had  been  extremely 
fevere,  but  there  had  not  fallen  a 
great  quantity  of  fhow  in  compar¬ 
ison  of  former  years.  A  March  fun, 
and  fame  days  of  thaw,  had  made  it 
dilappear  entirely  in  many  places. 
The  fledge  was  often  ftopt,  and  the 
poor  borfe  made  repeated  efforts, 
without  effect,  to  drag  it  over  the 
naked  and  fa.ndy  foil,  which  funk 

under 
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under  His  feet  with  a  fort  of  dif-  fiippery  to  fupport  us  on, an  inclined 
agreeable  crackling  noife.  We  plane  of  tmooth  ice,  we  were  reduced 
ts/ere  every  moment  obliged  to  leave  to  the  neceflity  of  fitting  down,  and 
the  fledge,  and  walk  on  foot  till  we  of  Aiding  gently  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Came  to  ground  covered  with  fnow,  defeen.t.  ✓ 

or  to  a  frozen  lake  or  river.  This  In  the  whole  way  from  Abo  tc 
mode  of  travelling  at  kill  became  Yervenk vie  the travellerfinds  nothing 


extfemely  tirefome  ;  but  having  no 
alternative,  we  endeavoured  to  lub- 
rrtit  to  it  cheerfully.  In  many  places 
the  fnow  had  been  melted  on  the 
rtiiddle  of  the  road,  but  ftill  remain¬ 
ed  on  the  Aides  and  at  the  edge  of 
file  ditches.  In  thofe  fixations  not 
tonfretjuently  the  love  of  eafe  induced 
us  to  try  the  expedient  of  rifking 
the  iledge  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
which  conftantly  gave  way,  and  our 
indolence  availed  us  nothing.  The 
horfe  was  unable  to  keep  in  the 
precife  line,  and,  conftantly  drawing 
to  one  fide  or  to  the  other,  we  were 
every  now  and  then  overturned  in 
the  ditch,  and  plunged  over  the  ears 
in  the  fnow. 

This  fpecies  of  fiedge,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow,  is  veiy  eafily  over¬ 
turned  ;  but  as  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  very  low,  the  fall  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with  no  manner  of  danger,  and 
when  the  road  is  in  a  proper  Hate  it 
goes  very  fteadily  and  fafely  y  but 
when  the  fun  has  begun  to  melt  the' 
fnow,  and  this  partial  thaw,  as  often 
happens,  is  tucceeded  by  a  f refit 
attack  of  the  fro  ft,  then  there  is 
formed  on  the  declivities  of  the  road 
a  polifhed  minor  of  ice,  which  oc- 
cafions  much  trouble  and  difficulty 
to  the  traveller.  The  Aed<re  in  de- 

O 

ccendihg  never  keeps  in  a  direct  line, 
but  is  hitched  out  of  its  proper  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  fmalleft  accident  :  when 
turned  Tideways,  it  hips  all  at  once 
out  of  the  road,  and  is  overturned 
either  into  the  ditch  or  agamft  a  tree, 
and  fometimes  twifts  the  horfe,'  and 
throws  him  down  along  with  it. 
We  were  often  obliged  to  get  out  of 
the  Iledge,  but  Oar  boots  being  too 


fufficiently  interefting  to  merit  z 
place  in  his  journal.  The  country  i; 
inf  a  great  meafure  fiat,  and  it  is  no; 
till  he  is  about  a  mile  from  Yerven 
kyle  that  it  begins  to  becorfte  fome 
what  mountainous,  without  howeve 
prefenting  him  \Vith  any  remarkabh 
profpeft. 

The  houfes  of  the  peafants  ar< 
well  built,  and  the  (hanger  find 
every  where  lodging  and  beds  ;  an< 
he  may  be  tolerably  accommodated 
if  he  have  the  precaution  to  carr 
fome  conveniences  along  with  him 
You  are  received  with  great  hofpita 
lity  ;  the  pealant  furnifhes  you*  wit 
whatever  he  has  got  to  eat,  thoug 
in  general  he  can  only  offer  yo 
frelh  and  curdled  milk,  (alt  herringJ 
and  perhaps,  as  before  mentioned, 
little  fait  meat .  I n  cornparifon  wit 
thofe  who  travel  among  them  the 
are  poor,  but  in  relation  to  themfelvc 
they  are  rich  ;  fince  they  are  fupplie 
with  every'  thing  that  conftiiutesj  i 
their  opinion,  good  living.  If  the 
have  more  money  than  they  hav 
immediate  ufe  for,  they  lay  it  up  ft 
f  ome  unforefeen  emergency,  or  cor 
vert  it  into  a  vafe,  or  (ome  oth< 
domeftic  utenfil.  You  mult  not  l 
furprifed  in  Finland,  if  in  a  (ma 
wooden  houfe,  where  you  can  g 
nothing  but  herring?  and  milk*  tn< 
fhould  bring  you  water  in  a  filVl 
veffel  of  the  value  of  fifty  orfixty  ri. 
dollars.  The  women  are  warm 
cladj  above  their  clothes  they  we 
a  linen  fhitt,  which  gives  them  A 
air  of  being  in  a  fort  ofundfefs,  ai 
produces  an  odd  though  notdifagre 
able  fancy.  The  infide  of  the  hou 
is  always  warm,  and  indeed  too  nur 
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>r  one  who  comes  out  of  the  ex- 
al  air,  and  is  not  accuftomed  to 
temperature.  The  peafarrts 
un  in  the  houfe  conftanlly  in 
:  fhirt  fleeves.  without  a  coat, 
with  but  alingie  waiftcoat  5  they 
liently  go  abroad  in  the  fame 
q  without  dread  either  of  rheu- 
fm  or  fever.  We  dial)  fee  the 
>n  of  this  when,  we  come  to. 
k  of  their  baths  The  Finlanders 
accompany  travellers  behind 
■fledges  are  generally  drefled  in 
id  of  fhort  coat  made  of  a  calf's 
or  in  a  woollen  fhirt,  fattened 
d  the  middle  with  a  gbdle. 
7  pull  over  their  boots  coarfe 
len  dockings,  which  have  the 
>le  advantage  of  keeping  them 
n  and  preventing  them  from 
mg  on  the  ice. 

The  interior  of  the  peafant’s 
prefents  a  picture  of  confider- 
mtereft.  The  women  are  oc- 
?d  in  teafing  or  fpinning  wool 
heir  clothing,  the  men  in  cutting 
its,  makvig  nets,  and  mending 
nfirucHag  their  Hedges. 

We  met  at  Mamola  with  a  blind 
nan,  having  his  fiddle  under  his 
furrounded  by  a  crowd  of  boys 
girls.  There  was  fomething 
'Stable  in  his  appearance ;  his 
lead  was  bald,  a  long  beard  de¬ 
led  from  his  chin,  white  as  fnow, 
covered  his  bread.  He  had  the 
of  thofe  bards  who  are  delcfibed 
fo  much  erithufiafm  in  the 
7  of  the  North;  not  one  of 
n  probably  was  equal  to  this 
man  in  fcience  or  intelligence, 
udience  were  not  gathered  round 
for  nothing  :  he  fang  verfes,  and 
id  to  them  tales  and  anecdotes  ; 
iur  prefence  broke  in  upon  the 
:e  and  tranquillity  of  the  affem- 
eyery  body  withdrew  ;  children 
children  in  all  countries.  The 
of  ftrangers  was  fuch  a  novelty, 
forgetting  the  bard,  they  began 


to  mock  at  our  figure,  and  to  laugh 
in  our  faces,  while  the  poor  mendi¬ 
cant  finished  by  a  {king  us,  in  bad 
Swedifh,  lbm£  halfpence  or  fkijlinga 
in  charity. 

Night  was  approaching,  and 
we  were  extremely  fatigued  with  our 
amphibious  mode  of  travelling,  half 
on  foot  and  half  in  tfie  fledge.  In 
this  emergency  I  had  a  ftrong  proof 
of  the  utility  of  an  invention  which 
I  was  Ihewn  in  the  model  repofitory 
at  Stockholm  :  it  was  a  fledge,  with 
four  wheels  fufpended  from  its  tides, 
which  by  means  of  a  fpring  could  be* 
placed  under  the  fledge,  and  raile  it 
from  the  ground  3  and  thus  in  ^ 
moment  convert  the  fledge  into  3, 
fpecies  of  wheel  carriage. 

On  the  oQth  of  March,  towards 
midnight,  we  were  ftill  upon  the 
road,  fuffering  from  a  cold  of  13 
degiees  of  Oelfius,  when  an  aurora 
boiealis  prefented  us  with  a  magni* 
hcent  fpe&acle,  which  ferved  to  re- 
heve  the  irkfome  monotony  of  our 
j ou may.  The  heavens  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  illuminated  in  the  quarter  of 
the  north  ;  prefently  it  affiimed  a 
bright  ruby  colour,  fuch  as  we  have 
on  a  fine  evening  in  Italy  with  the 
lotting  fun,  when,  as  Virgil  fays,  and 
as  experience  has  often  proved,  a 
lively  red  as  the  fun  goes  down  prog- 
nofticates  fine  weather  for  to-morrow* 
This  phenomenon  had  juft  fixed  our 
attention,  when  behold  a  luminous 
arch  rofe  over  the  pole.  Thus  was 
accompanied  by  various  other  light 
and  fleeting  arches,  which  fhifted 
from  place  to  place  every  inftant  $ 
they  were  bounded  here  and  rhcr$, 
by  vivid  flames  and  torches,  which 
i  ftued  in  rapid  fucceflion  from  the 
ikies,  communicating  fire  to  th§i 
clouds  in  their  vicinity,  tinging  their 
gilded  edges,  and  exhibiting  a  pidiure 
highly  interefting  to  us,  unacguftom-r 
ed  as  we  were  to  fuch  appearances, 

(t  At  length  \ye  had  the  good 

fortune 
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•fortune  to  reach  Yervenkyle,  a  fmall 
diftrict  which  belongs  to  the  univer- 
lity  of  Abo,  and  wnich  is  let  to  a 
very  obliging  peafant.  This  man 
gave  us  a  bed-chamber,  accommo¬ 
dated  us  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
contrived,  by  his  great  hofpitality,  to 
render  three  days’  necefiary  repole 
very  agreeable.  Some  detail  on  this 
fimple  and  retired  manfion,  (landing 
at  a  fmall  didance  from  a  beautiful 
cafcade  (a  fituation  which  afforded 
us  much  interefting  amufement, 
both  as  painters  and  lpoftlmen),  will 
not  be  difagreeable  to  my  curious 
readers,  who  may  be  delirous  to 
know  rather  minutely  the  particulars 
of  this  part  of  Finland. 

“  Yervenkyle  is  a  fmall  village 
confiding  of  three  or  four  families, 
and  fituated  upon  a  lake.  During 
the  winter  feafon  people  do  not  pals 
through  this  place  on  their  way  to 
Wafa.  Onr  motive  in  coming  here 
was  to  enjoy  a  little  red,  as  well  as 
to  have  a  view  of  a  fine  cafcade  of 
very  confiderable  magnitude,  which 
is  at  the  ditiance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  village.  We  had 
been  extremely  anxious  to  fee  a  ca¬ 
taract  in  winter,  and  that  of  Yer¬ 
venkyle  did  not  .difapnoint  our  ex¬ 
pectations. 

(t  It  is  formed  by  the  river  Kyro, 
which,  ilTuin  g  from  a  lake  of  the 
fame  name, precipitates  itlelf  through 
fome  deep  and  rugged  rocks,  and 
falls,  fo  far  as  I  could  guefs,  from  a 
height  of  about  feventy  yards.  The 
water,  da  fifing  from  rock  to  rock, 
boils  and  foams  till  it  reaches  the 
bottom,  where  it  purfues  a  more 
tranquil  courfe,  and  after  making  a 
large  circuit  lofes  itfelf  again  between 
Mountainous  banks,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  fir-trees.  That  we  might 
have  a  more  commanding  view  of 
4he  picture.  We  took  our  dation  on 
a  hiyh  ground,  from  which  we  had 
vk  cjittant  prolpedt  of  a  large  tra£t  of 


country  of  a  varied  fur  face, 
mod  wholly  covered  with  wood 
firs,'  the  pleading  verdure  of  w 
acquiring  additional  ludre  from 
folar  rays,  formed  an  agreeable 
trad  with  the  fnow  and  maffes  o 
hanging  from  the  margin  over 
cafcade. 

The  fall  prefented  us  with 

of  thole  appearances  which  we 

fired  much  to  fee,  as  being  pec 

to  the  regions  of  the  North, 

which  are  never  to  be  met  wil 

Italy.  The  water,  throwing  : 

amidd  enormous  malfes  of  icew 

here  and  there  have  the  afpe^ 

gloomy  vaults,  fringed  with  cui 

crydallifations,  and  the  cold  fc 

of  fuch  rigour  as  almod  to  freezi 
D  ,  • 
agitated  wave*  and  vapours  in 

air,  had  formed  gradually 

bridges  of  ice  acrols  the  caficad 

fuch  folidity  and  drength,  that 

palled  over  them  in  perfect  feet 

The  waves,  raging  and  foaming 

low  with  a  vad  nolle,  were  in  a 

of  fuch  violent  mod  on  as  tod 

water  now  and  then  on  the  tc 

the  bridge  5  a  circumdance  v; 

Tendered  its  furface  fo  exceedi 

dippery,  that  the  peafants 

obliged  to  pafs  it  creeping  on 

hands  and  knees. 

u  We  repeatedly  vifited  this 

turefque  cafcade,  and  took  fe 

drawings  of  it  in  different  poin 

view.  We  always  performed 

walk  with  guns  in  our  hands 

cate  we  fliould  fall  in  with  a 

a  fox,  or  a  wolf,  whole  num< 

tracks  we  met  with  in  the  w 

We  fought  them  a  whole  day  h 

heart  of  the  fored  with  a  hope, 

not  without  fome  little  fear,  pf 

ing  thefe  ferocious  animals } 

v/ere  continually  and  perhaps  ha 

difappofnted.  We  d  if  covered  < 

where  marks  of  their  ravages, 

as  the  remains  of  animal  ca.r( 


but  never  got  fight  of  either. 


pro. 


A 
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Fable  cause  of  our  being  disap- 
nted  in  not  finding  game  arose 
n  the  necessity  we  were  under 
search  without  a  dog.  Not  one 
;  to  be  found  in  the  village  nor 
he  whole  neighbourhood  of  Yer- 
kvie  ;  which,  according  to-  the 
art  of  our  landlord,  Was  owing 
the  wolves  setting  upon  them  at 
very  doors,  and  even  in  the 
:ses  themselves,  of  tire  inhabit* 
s.  Being  unable  therefore  to 

I  either  hare,  fox,  or  wolf,  we 
e  forced  to  take  up  with  smaller 

X 

ie,  and  divert  ourselves  by  kill - 
those  little  birds'  which  in  the 
:th  always  fly  during  winter  near 
cataract,  and  which  I  never  saw 
taly.  This  species  is  named  by 
naeus  t-urdhs  cinctu^. 

Some  peasants,  who  dwelt  at  a 
‘  on  the  contrary  side  of  the 
ge,  made  themselves  extremely 
ry*  at  our  folly  in  spending 
rder  and  lead  on  birds  which  in 
r  minds  were  of  little  or  no  ya- 
,  But  as  they  remarked  our  se- 
.s  air  and  seeming  djsappoint- 
it  at  missing  them,  they  began 
nagine  that  they  might  oblige 
by  killing  .some  on  their  side, 
bringing  them  to  us.  Presently 
saw  due  of  them  fetch  out  his 
,  and,  after  firing  his  shot,  creep 
■  the  bridge  to  present  us  with 
of  those  birds.  I  thanked  him, 
observing  that  the  bird  wanted 
head,  I  made  him  understand 
this  circumstance  rendered  it 
desirable  to  me,  and  that  1 
ied  to  have  it  entire.  I  exa- 
ed  his  gun,  which  I  found  had 
M  rifle-barrel,  but  of  a  very 

II  bore,  and  that  ft  was  with  a 
he  had  killed  the  bird.  I  then 
^ed  him  the  small  shot,  and  made 
s  to  him  that  he  should  charge 
piece  with  this.  The  honest 
ant  was  not  a  little  astonished 
ie  sight  of  my  small  lead,  which 
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probably  he  had  never  seen  before. 
He  declined  my  offer,  and  loaded  as 
.  usual  with  ball, but  intimated  tome 
that  he  would  briqg  me  another  bird 
wit  a  its  head.  My  friend  departed, 
fired  his  piece,  and  brought  me  a 
bird  of  the  same  species,  which, 
that  he  might  have  it  as  entire  as 
possible,  he  had  but  slightly  grazed 
under  the  throat.  I  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  precision  of  his  aim, 
but  was  afterwards  assured  that  all 
the  peasants  shoot  with  those  rifle* 
guns,  and  that  they  hardly  ever  miss 
their  mark  .$  that  they  send  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water  quails  and  other  birds 
killed  in  this  manner  to  Stockholm,* 
and  that  they  prefer  this  kind  of 
fowling  piece  to  any  other  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  narrow  bore,  which  is 
found  to  carry  to  a  considerable  di¬ 
stance,  and  to  require  but  a  very 
small  charge. 

<<r  Before  taking  leave  of  Yerven- 
kyle,  we  wished  to  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  economy  of  our 
host,  and  to  ask  him  some  questions 
respecting  the  expences  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  and  the  price  of  provisions  in 
this  part  of  Finland.  Wood  costs 
but  the  trouble  of  cutting  it/  down 
and  transporting  it.  The  wages  of 
day-labourers  are  high,  being  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  skillings,  Our 
honest  peasant  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  very  much, at  his  ease. 
What  pleasure  it  is  to  see  a  happy 
peasantry  !  He  had  six  cows,  which 
had  produced  him  as  many  calves,  and 
eight  goats.  The  small  twigs  of  the 
birch  tree,  which  the  goats  feed  on 
in  winter,  give  a  delicious  odour  to 
the  place  in  which  they  are  kept. 
He  had  besides  eight  lambs  and 
three  horses.  The  cows  afford  him 
a  pail  of  milk  each  day.  A  cow  is 
sold  for  five  or  six  rix-doilars,  a  calf 
for  two,  a  goat  for  one  5  a  roebuck 
only  costs  sixteen  skillings.  Wheat 
does  not  thrive  here,  rye  is  five  and 
E  2  a  half 
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a  half  rix-dollars  the  barrel.  We 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  eaten 
bread  made  of  the  hark  of  a  tree,  or 
if  he  had  ever  been  obliged  to  feed 
his  cows  with  their  own  dung, 
mixed  and  seasoned  with  a  little 
salt,  meal,  and  straw ;  but  he  had 
been  fortunate  enough  not  to  have 
experienced  any  of  these  hardships. 
The  Darliearlians,  however,  have 
been  reduced  to  such  extremities,  on 
different  occasions. 

“  The  farmstead  of  this  good  and 
happy  man  consisted 'of  the  house, 
which  he  himself  occupied  with  his 
family.  To  the  right  of  this  there 
was  a  small  building,  expressly  ah 
lotted  to  strangers,  in  which  we 
lodged  :  to  the  left  w  ere  places  for 
cattle. 

“  The  simple  accommodation, 
tase,  and  contentment,  of  this  hospi¬ 
table  Finlander,  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  excessive  luxury  of 
the  great  in  Europe.  It  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  behold  tbd  agricultural 
state  of  life  without  feeling  attach¬ 
ment  to  it  3  and  though  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  pleasures  and  bless¬ 
ings  which  luxurious  ages  produce, 
yet  when  refinements  in  .society 
rive  rise  to-  such  feverish  and  per- 
niciaus  desires,  as  induce  great 
landed  proprietors  to  fly  from  the 
country  to  overgrown  cities,  and 
forfeit  their  influence,  independence, 
and  estates,  for  worthless  pageantry 
in  id  frivolous  baubles  3  and  when,  by 
folly  less  excusable  than  Esau’s, 
they  involve  in  their  ruin  thousands 
of  industrious  members  of  society  ; 
we  unavoidably  overlook  many  cares 
and  anxieties  which  must  attend 
this  artless  scene  of  life,  and  forget 
the  exquisite  enjoyments  of  polished 
societies. 

On  leaving  the  village  of  Yer- 

o  o 

•renkyle,  we  came  upon  a  wood  or 
forest,  famous  in  Finland  for  its 
and  particularly  Its  vast  length*. 
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which  is  about  eighty  English  mil 
W e  had  to  traverse  it  in  its  full  e 
tent,  and  I  was  inclined  to  compc 
myself  to  sleep  the  whole  way, 
order  to  elude  the  irksomeness  o 
road  that  promised  so  little  varie 
and  that  1  might  make  a  proper  i 
of  the  sullen  gloom  caused  by  1 
thickness  of  the  trees.  Besides 
was  confident  that  neither  robb 
nor  beasts  of  prey  would  intern 
my  repose  3  the  first  being  unk co¬ 
in  the  country,  and  the  second ra 
ly  so  pressed  with  hunger  as  to  1 
come  bold  enough  to  set  upon  t 
vellers.  The  only  wril-d  beasts  to 
dreaded  in  this  wood  are  thewolv 
which  even  when  starving. will  : 
venture  to  attack  a  man,  thoi 
they  may  not  spare  his  horse.  1 
it  sometimes  happens  that 
wolves;  in  the  anguish  of  fami 
Bock  together,  lose  their  usual 
midity,  and,  from  the  confidence 
association,  become  so  intrepid  a: 
set  upon  die  horses  yoked  to  sled; 
In  such  an  attack  it  is  extrerr 
dangerous  to  be  overturned- and 
upon  the  road  by  the  horse  r  he 
rurally  takes  fright,  and  someth 
makes  his  escape  3  then  the  wol 
perceiving  the  traveller  defence 
upon  the  ground,  fall  upon  and 
vour  him.  These  accidents,  b 
ever,  are  not  at  all  to  be  apprehe 
ed  by  a  numerous  party  like  0 
as  the  wolves  keep  at  a/ distal 
and  fly  at  die  noise  of  sledges 
the  voices  of  several  people, 
saw  abundance  of  their  tracks  e 
where  on  our  route,  but  we  did 
perceive  a  single  wolf,  nor  any 
venous  animal  except  foxes,  w 
used  to  look  us  steadily  indie  fac 
a  moment,  while  we  amused 
selves  by  whistling  after  them. 

“  The  dreary  silence  and  ob 
rity  of  a  drick  wood,  whose  bran 
forming  a  vaulted  roof,  cut  off 
trayeber.  from  a.-yievr  of.,  the  & 
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[  admit  only  faint  and  dubious 
s  of  light,  is  always  an  imposing 
ect  to  the  imagination  3  the  aw- 
impression  the  mind  experiences 
ler.this  majestic  gloom,  this  dis- 
l  solitude,  this  desertion  of  11a- 
2,  is  not  to  be  described.  The 
iperature  of  the  air  is  much 
der  in  the  interior  of  this  wood 
a  the  external  atmosphere;  a  dif- 
mce  which  is  extremely  percep- 
e  to  one  who,  likens,  enters  the 
ad  after  traversing  a  lake  or  open 
n.  The  only  noise  the  traveller 
rs  in  this  forest  is  the  bursting  of 
bark  of  the  trees,  from  the  effect 
he  frost,. which  produces  a  loud 
dull  sound. 

f  This  journey  was  by  no  means 
uninteresting  as  I  had  expected 
amid  be.  Partial  fires,  confla¬ 
tions  and  tempests,  had  commit- 
frightful  ravages  in  the  bosom 
this  forest,  which  presented  us 
s  and  there  with  exhibitions 
hly  surprising  and  impressive. 
;ry  body  has  heard  of  the  confla¬ 
tions  so  frequent  in  Sweden,  and 
he  countries  of  the  North  in  ge- 
al.  Entire  mountains  and  tracts 
everal  miles  covered  with  woods, 
liable  to  be  devoured  by  flames, 
ch  has  been  said  and  written  in 
3r  to  explain  the  origin  of  those 
s.  Some  have  attributed  them 
he  rays  of  the  sun,  which  conti- 
;  so  long  above  the  horizon :  but 
is  fabulous,  and  unworthy  of  se-'- 
is  attention.  The  presence  of 
sun  never  produced  such  an 
ct,  and  the  less  so  in  Sweden 
Finland,  where  the  heat  of  the 
t  rays  never  rises  above  fifty  or 
y  degrees  of  Celsius,  -which  is  far 
>w  the  power  necessary  to  pro- 
d" a  conflagration.  It  has  been 
>ntestibly  proved  by  a  series  of 
ovations,  that  between  the  great- 
sumroer's  heat  and  th«  severest 


winter’s  cold  known,  there  is  only 
one  thirty- second  of  difference. 

“  There  are  two  special  causes  of 
those  conflagrations.  The  first  is 
simple  and  accidental,  and  arises 
from  the  carelessness  of  the  pea¬ 
sants,  who  travel  smoaking  their 
pipes  through  this  wood,  where  a 
spayk  falling  upon  withered  leaves 
or  plants,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
little  wind,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
fire  and  even  flame.  This  is  not 
all  5  the  peasants  frequently  make  a 
fire  in  the  wood,  either  to  warm 
themselves  or  to  cook  their  victuals, 
and  are  often  too  negligent  to  extin¬ 
guish  it  entirely.  1’he  second  cause 
we  may  trace  to  the  political  consti¬ 
tution  and  laws  of  the  country  t  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  it  is  in  the  crown 
forests  that  those  conflagrations  take 
place.  In  many  districts  the  pea¬ 
sants  obtain  their  wood  from  the 
king’s  forests,  and  pay  for  it  a  cer¬ 
tain  tax.  There  are  precise  limits 
within  which  they  are  permitted  to 
cut,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  pu¬ 
nished  with  a  fine,  if  they  are  found 
to  proceed  in  their  operations  be¬ 
yond  the  fixed  boundaries :  hut  if  a 
fire  happens  to  break  out  in  any 
part  of  a  forest  belonging  to  the 
crown,  the  peasantry  of  that  district 
have  a  right  to  cut  down  and  carry 
home  such  trees  as  have  been  injured 
by  the  burning.  Thus  the  peasants 
who  are  in  want  of  wood,  and  have- 
too  small  a  share  in  the  forest  for 
the  supply  -of  their  demands,  are 
prompted  from  an  interested  motive 
to  set  fire  to  it  in  their  ow*n  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  being  entitled  to  appro¬ 
priate  whatever  trees  have  been 
touched  by  the  flames,  which  are 
generally  in  such  abundance  as  to 
stock  a  housekeeper  with  wood  for 
four  or  perhaps  six  years,  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  ravages 
which  the  forest  has  suffered.  It 
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would  appear  that  the  government, 
it  it  were  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
might  effectually  check  these  un- 
unlawfu!  acts :  not  so  effectually  by 
inflicting  heavy  punishments,  as  by 
ordering  that  the  peasants  should 
pay' the  same  sum  for  the  use  ol  the 
wood  that  might  be  gathered,  in¬ 
jured  by  conflagration,  as  for  that  in 
a  sound  state  ;  and  that  till  the  for¬ 
mer  was  used  they  should  not.  be 
allowed  to  cut  any  wood .  in  the  fo¬ 
rest.  There  may,  however,  be  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  executing  such  mea¬ 
sures,  which  a  stranger  is  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with ;  and  hence  we  will 
not  blame  the  government  for  what 
may  not  perhaps  be  in  its  power  to 
remedy. 

“  l  saw  in  this  forest  the  dis¬ 
astrous  wreck  of  one  of  those  confla¬ 
grations,  which  had  devoured  the 
wood  through  an  extent  of  six  or 
seven  miles,  and  which1  exhibited  a 
most  dismal  spectacle.  You  not 
only  saw  trunks  and  .large  remains 
of  trees  lying  in  confusion  on  the 
ground,  and  reduced  to  the  state  of 
charcoal,  but  also  trees  standing- 
upright,  which,  though  they  had 
escaped,  destruction,  had  yet  been 
miserably  scorched  :  others,  black 
and  bending  down  to  one  side, 
whilst  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of 
trunk  and  branches  appeared  a  group 
of  young  trees,  rising  to  replace  the 
former  generation,  and,  full  of  vi¬ 
gour  and  vegetable  life,  seemed  to 
be  deriving  their  nourishment  from 
the  ashes  of  their  parents. 

“  The  devastations  occasioned  by 
storms  in  the  midst  of  those  forests 
is  still  more  impressive,  and  presents 
a  picture-  still  more  diversified  and 
majestic.  It  seems  wholly  incon¬ 
ceivable  in  what  manner  the  wind 
pierces  through  the  thick  assem¬ 
blage  of  those  woods,  carrying  ruin 
•and  desolation  into  particular  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  there  is  neither  open- 

'  *  s  9 . 
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ing  nor  scope  for  its  ravages.  Poi 
sibly  it  descends  perpendicular] 
from  heaven  in  the  nature  of  a  to: 
nado,  or  whirlwind,  whose  violent 
nothing  can  oppose,  and  whic 
trjumphs  over  all  resistance.  Tre< 
of  enormous  size  are  torn  from  the 
roots  ,  magnificent  pines,  whic 
would  have  braved  on  the  oce? 
tempests  more  furious,  are  bent  lil 
a  bow,  and  touch  the  earth  wf 
their  humbled  tops.  Such  as  m\g3 
be  thought  capable  of  making  tl 
stoutest  resistance  are  the  mo 
roughly  treated  ;  and  those  huri 
canes,  like  the  thunder  of  heave 
which  strikes  only  the  loftiest,  cl 
jects,  passing  over  the  young,  ai 
sparing  them,  because  they  are  mo 
pliant  and  flexible,  seem  to  mai 
the  strongest  and  most  robust  t're 
of  the  forest,  which  are  in  conditic 
to  meet  them  with  a  proud  oppos 
tion,  as  alone  worthy  of  their  rag 
Let  the  reader  fancy  to  himself  thr 
or  four  miles  -of  forest,  where  he 
continually  in  the  presence  of  tl: 
disastrous  spectacle  5  let  him  repr 
sent  to  his  imagination  the  view  oi 
thick-wood,  where  lie  can  scarcely  si 
one  upright  tree  ;  where  all  of  thei 
being  thus  forcibly  inclined,  a 
either  propped  by  one  another, 

■  broken  in  the  middle  of  the  trim 
or  torn  from  their  roots  and  pr 
strated  on  the  ground  :  every  whe 
trunks,  branches,  and  the  ruins 
the  forest,  interrupting  his  view 
the  road,  and  exhibiting  a  singu! 
picture  of  confusion  and  ruin. 

“  There  is  a  great  road  thron; 
the  midst  of  this  forest,  which  m 
be  tolerably  suited  for  travelling 
summer ;  but  the  peasants  do  n 
always  continue  upon  it  during  t 
winter  season  5  for  then  they  find 
difficulty  in  traversing  a  lake  or 
river,  and  are  not  obliged  to  folk 
the  windings  which  the  great  line 
road  naturally  makes,  in  order 
r  k  avc 
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I  accidental  interruptions  :  they 
;antly  study  to  proceed  as  much 
)ssible  in  a  straight  line  ;  and 
they  may  not  lose  themselves 
3se  dark  and  melancholy  woods, 
irst  who  lights  upon  the  most 
enie&t  way  marks  all  the  trees 
an  axe  (as  is  done  in  America) , 
der  to  point  out  the  route  to 
as  may  come  after  him.  Those 
,  however,  are  full  of  stones, 
h  render  travelling  extremely 
sasant.  Our  bones  were  se- 
y  bruised  by  the  eternal  jolting 
3  sledge.  After  the  embarass- 
:s  of  this  forest,  we  received 
compensation  for  our  slow  and 
us  progress*  by  the  agreeable 
tion  we  experienced  in  crossing 
3,  where  we  seemed  to  fly  with 
Le  velocity  our  horses  were  ca- 
;  of,  and  without  being  in  the 
shaken.  We  courageously 
?d  the  danger  of  destruction 
which  the  cracking  of  the  ice 
ed  to  threaten  us,  and  disre- 
sdthe  rents  which  ran  in  all  di¬ 
ms  under  our  feet.  We  cer- 
t  should  not  have  encountered 
)erihs  we  were  exposed  to  in 
ing  this  river,  had  we  not  found 
lling  by  land  a  thousand  times 
fatiguing  and  disagreeable, 
on  account  of  the  bad  state  ot 
surface  for  our  mode  of  travel- 
and  the  inconvenience  of  the 
s,  which  sometimes  made  us 
from  the  sledge,  before  we 
aware  of  the  obstacle  that  lay 
r  way. 

ft  was  principally  between  Tuo- 
and  Gumsila  that  we  found 
lling  on  the  river  harassing 
iangerous  ;  and  we  should  pro- 
r  .have  perished  but  for  the  as- 
lce  of  two  peasants,  who  un- 
ok  to  serve  us  as  guides,  and 
.  out  to  us  the  places  of  the 
where  the  ice  was  strongest 
n  best  condition  to  support  us. 
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Between  Tuokola  and  Gumsila  the 
river  is  extremely  rapid,  and  the 
current  being  stronger  in  some 
places  than  in  others,  the  ice  in 
those  parts  is  of  a  slender  texture, 
so  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  ensure  our  safety,  to  have  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  direction  of 
the  current  in  summer.  Our  guides 
went  before  us  in  their  sledge,  and 
we  followed  close  behind  them  witfy 
all  the  precision  which  an  affair  of 
such  delicacy  and  importance  re¬ 
quires.  Having  come  to  a  part  of 
the  river  widen  was  almost  entirely 
open,  vve  thought  it  would  be  im¬ 
prudent  to  attempt  to  pass  it.  We 
had,  however,  no  alternative,  but 
either  to  return  and  travel  five  or 
six  miles'  by  land,  with  all  its. 
known  inconveniencies,  or,  passing 
hard  by  a  house,  to  make  our  horses 
leap  a  barrier  and  drag  the  sledge 
over  a  heap  of  stones,  till  we  should 
arrive  again  at  the  ice  of  the  same 
river.  We  chose  to  prefer  this  last 
mode  of  proceeding;  the  horses 
cleared  the  barrier,  we  all  gave  our 
assistance  to  lift  up  the  sledge  and 
th  row  it  on  the  other  side,  and  we 
re-embarked  on  the  ice  close  by  a 
little  mill.  Having,  got  upon  the, 
ice,  we  were  much  surprised  and 
concerned  to  find,  that  we  had 
given  ourselves  all  this  trouble  only 
to  reach  a  place  where  we  had  perils 
still  more  alarming  to  encounter. 
The  river  was  open  on  both  sides, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  sledge, 
to  pass  over  a  crust  of  ice  which  had 
maintained  itself  in  the  middle,  and. 
under  which  the  water  made  a 
frightful  noise.  Our  guides,  ^who 
ventured  on  it  first,  assured  us  that 
there  was  qo  danger,  and  that  when 
we  had  crossed  this  piece  we  should 
have  nothing  more  to  fear  during 
the  remainder  of  our  journey.  It 
was  at  the  moment  a  bitter  pill  to 
swallow ;  but  it  promised  to  pro- 
E  4  cure 
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cure  tis  much  comfort  afterwards. 
Although  our  guides  had  by  this  time 
got  to  the  other  hde,  our  anxiety 
Was  not  dirhiiiifhed  ;  we  were  unable 
to  Conquer  the  reluctance  excited  in 
our  minds  by  the  view  and  noife  of 
the  water,  the  rapidity  of  the  cur¬ 
rent,  which  the  wed  itfelf  at  two 
openings,  and  by  the  apparent  fra¬ 
gility  of  the  cruft  of  ice  which  was 
to  fupport  us  in  ihe  mid  ft  of  the- 
ftream.  With  exemplary  difcretion 
tve  embraced  the  wife  expedient 
(which  made  our  Fmlandifh  peafants 
laugh  immoderately)  of  creeping 
upon  our  knees 3  palling  a  hillock  of 
ice  that  obftrudted  our  way  in  that 
humble  pofture,  and  of  hiding  on 
our  feat  to  the  oppolite  fide,'  where 
\ve  joined  our  fledge,  which  waited 
our  arrival.  This  ridiculous  fcene 
was  highly  entertaining,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  mirth  the  terror  of  all 
OUr  dangers. 

tx  Having  crofted  the  river  at  this 
Rlace>  our  guides  informed  us,  that 
we  had  no  farther  occafion  for  them, 
and  that  we  might  purfue  our  jour¬ 
ney  without  the  fmalleft  apprehen- 
fion.  They  inftantly  left  us,  without 
Waiting  for  any  fort  of  recompence 
for  their  fervicesj  and  when  we 
Called  them  back  and  offered  them 
money,  they  feemed  aftonifbed  that 
We  Ihould  think  of  rewarding  them. 
One  of  them  remained  deaf  to  all  our 
importunities,  refilled  our  money 
with  firmnels  and  dignity,  and  went 
away  without  it.  Our  narrow  minds, 


that  are  filled  with  notions  of  wl 
is  called  refinement,  are  at  a  lofs 
conceive  how  thofe  people,  who  £ 
pear  lo  poor  and  low  in  'our  ey 
merely  becaufe  they  have  not  a  c< 
cut  after  the  model  of  ours,  fhoi 
refufe  money,  and  fubmit  to 
much  toil  only  for  the  pleafure 
being  ufeful  to  others,  and  for  t 
infipid  fatisfa&ion  of  doing  go< 
Such  examples,  but  too  rare  and  I 
little  known  in  the  poliftied  circ 
of  great  towns,  are  not  fo  in  th< 
places  which  are  far  removed  fron 
metropolis,  w^ere  morals  have  1 
come  the  victim  of  felfifh  and  ci 
rupt  paffions. .  It  is  the  travel! 
who,  conftaritly  carrying  about  w 
him  his  ideas  of  civ  dilation  (which 
often  only  a  different  name  for 
lyftem  of  refined  felfifh nels),  inti 
duces  his  degraded  notions  into  I 
bofom  of  a  limple  people,  obiigi 
from  inltin»ff,  and  generous  and  1 
neficent  from  nature.  We  fore' 
confider  it  as  incumbent  upon  us 
reward  every  little  attention  w 

0  la' 

money  ;  and  knowing  no  gratifh 
tion  equal  to  that  of  receiving  £ 
cuniary  acknowledgment,  we  renc 
the  pureft  pleafures  of’  our  nati 
venal  by  the  redompences  we  befto 
and  corrupt  and  debate,  by  views 
intereft,  that  fenie  of  duty  which 
cherilhed  by  a  fentiment  of  plea  fit 
and  enjoyed  by  every  moral  he; 
upon  performing  a  good  abtion  to  1 
fellow  men.” 


General  Remarks  on  the  Peninsula  of  the  Crimea. 

[From  Travels  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Russia 
Empire,  tmnflated  from  the  German  of  M.  Pallas.] 

■'  \  .  _  t  . 

nPHE  population  of  the  Crimea  fequencc  of  the  peace  concluded  v/i 
JL  form  -  rly  amounted  to  at  ieaft  the  Turks,  above  thirty  thoufa 
half  a  million.  Its  firit  diminution  Chritlians,  as  well  Greeks  as  Arm 
tbok  places  in  J 778  j  wh  n,  in  con-  nians,  being  at  that  time  fettled 
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n-Tartary  (comprehending  many 
efpeople,  ufeful  art  i  fans,  and 
mfadurers,)  were  ’  removed  to 
country  between  the  Don  and 
Berda,  beyond  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

[  more  numerous  was  the  emigra- 
of  the  Tartars,  foon  after  Ruffia 
taken  poiTeffion  of  the  Crimea, 
a  the  year .17.85  to  1788.  During 
period,  many  thoufand  Tartars, 
daily  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 
dime  towns,  fold  their  property 
goods  at  the  lowed  prices,  and 
id  rev/  to  Anatolia  and  Romelia, 
ther  almoft  all  the  furviving  in¬ 
duals  of  the  then  reigning  family 
fhirei,  and  many  nobles,  alfo  re- 
1;  not  to  mention  thofe  who 
e  killed  in  the  preceding  trouble^ 
vere  afterwards  deftroyed  by  the 
>ue,  arid  by  various  infurre&ions. 
is,  in  the  year  1793,  when  a 
[us  was  taken  throughout  the 
lire,  there  were  in  the  whole  dif- 
i  of  the  then  eredled  government, 
Obl'aft  of  Taurida,  no  more  than 
S05  males  and  71  >328  females, 
?ther  157,125  perfons,  including 
iges :  namely  *, 

Males.  Females. 

tar  nobility,  or 
durfes,  -  570  465 

ids  of  all  clafles,  4,5 1 9  4,1 05 

nmon  Tartars  em- 
iloyed  in  agricul- 

ure,  -  48,484  99,2 SO 

ves  of  various  na- 

ions>  -  343  405 

gays,  taken  pri- 

oners  «t  the  cap- 

ure  of  Anape,  and 

lifhibuted  among 

he  nobles,  -  4,331  3,593 

pfes,  -  -  1,664  1,561 

rchants,  and  trad- 


Males.  Females* 

ers  in  the  towns, 
of  various  dalles,  I,7$G  1,0 18 

Citizens  and  arti- 

fans,  6,220  5,34® 

Servants  of  all  de- 

feriptions,  -  1,185  24f 

Ruffian  howfehold 

Haves,  -  1 10  i  16 

Ruffian  colonifts  un¬ 
der  the  crown,  4,86.1  3,3  97 

JSettlers  newly  eda- 
blifhed  by  the  no- 

Ulity,  -  1,987  1,672 

Perfons  belonging  to 
the  Greek  regi¬ 


ments,  -  1,165  58$ 

Kozaks  of  the  corps 
of  Tffiernomorfki,  5,803 


Miniders  of  theChri- 
ltian  religion,  and 
l^rvants  of  the 

church. 

89 

33 

V 

Servants  and  officers 
of  the  crown,  with 

their  families,  - 

382 

270 

(i  This  population,  which  at  firft 
was  very  incorrectly  computed,  re¬ 
ceived  confiderable  additions  by  the 
new  cenlus  in  17 g6,  efpecially  with 
refped  to  the  Tartars  j  who  were 
before  calculated  to  be  rather  more 
than  60,000  males,  but  then  already 
amounted  to  90,000 ;  and  as  it  was 
permitted  by  an  imperial  order  in 
i860  to  rectify  the  errors  that  might 
have  occurred,  the  number  of  the 
Tartars  was,  on  clofer  invedigation, 
found  to  be  120,000  maies  of  all 
ages  and  conditions ;  nor,  perhaps, 
is  this  calculation  Efficiently  ac¬ 
curate. 

“  The  Tartar  inhabitants  of  tbre 
Crimea  may  be  divided  into  three 
dalles.  The  fird  includes  the  Na* 


u  This  calculation  widely  differs  from  the  total  number  here  Hated,  as  Is  evident  on  com- 
ngonly  the  data  of  the  females  with  each  other  :  it  was  therefore  impoffible  to  reconcile 
1  inaccuracy.’  '—Tra’jl, 


gays* 


£74]  Ctknetial  Remarks  on  the 

gays,  of  whom  I  have  fpoken  in  the 
preceding  volume  of  thefe  Travels, 
as  alio  thole  Nagays,  who,  being  a 
repmant  of  the  Tartars  of  theKuban, 
were  taken  prifcners  in  the  Turkifh 
fort  of  A  nape,  and,  to  the  number  of 
4,500,  tarried  into  the  Crimea ; 
vvhere  they  were  difperfed  among  the 
nobility  for  their  maintenance  $  but 
afterwards,  by  order  of  the  court, 
they  were  considered  a?  fubjedts,  and 
Hill  dwell  in  their  own  permanent 
villages  ;  having  acquired  opulence 
by  rearing  cattle  and  cultivating 
lands,  from  which  they  are  enabled 
tq  pay  high  rents  to  their  landlords. 
All  thefe  Nagays  are,  as  their  fea¬ 
tures  evince,  the  un  mixed  defeend- 
ants  of  the  Mongolian  tribe,  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  army  of 
^Xflringis-Kban,  which  invaded  Tul- 
ha  and  the  Crimea, 

“  The  fecond  clafs  confifts  of 
thofe  Tartars  who  inhabit  the  heaths 
or  fteppes  as  far  as  the  mountains, 
especially  on  the  North  fide;  and 
who,  in  the  d i ft ri 6b  of  Perekop,  where 
they  are,  Hill  unmixed,  retain  many 
traces  of  the  Mongolian  countenance 
with  a  thinly  fcattered  beard  :  they 
devote  themfelvcs  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
mountaineers,  but  are  at  the  fame 
time  hufbandmen,  though  they  pay 
no  attention  to  gardening.  In  fitua- 
tions  deditu.te  of  (tore,  they  build, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  Bucharia,  with 
unbaked  bricks  of  clay  ;  and  ma/.e 
ufe  of  dried  dung  for  fuel,  of  which 
they  prepare  large  quantities,  and 
pile  it  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  turf, 
to  ferve  them  during  the  winter. 
Nearer  to  thefe  mountains,  thefe 
Tartars,  as  well  as  the  nobles,  are 
more  intermixed  with  the  Turkifh 
face,  and  exhibit  few  of  (he  Kal- 
muk-Mongolian  features  :  this  ob¬ 
servation  alio  applies  to  the  Crimean 

\ 

«*■  *  From  the  Turkiih  word  fij lur- 
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nobility,  in  whom  thofe  peculiaritk 
are  almoft  entirely  obliterated. 

ct  To  the  third  clafs  belong  ri 
inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  vallie 
bounded  by  the  mountains  ;  a  mixe 
race,  which  feems  to  have  originate 
from  the  remnants  of  various  nation 
crowded  together  in  thefe  regions  c 
the  conqueft  of  the  Crimea  by  th 
armies  of  the  Mongolian  leaders;  an 
which  in  part  diipiay  a  very  finguk 
countenance,  with  a  (tronger  beau 
but  lighter  hair  ;  the  other  Tartar 
not  confidering  them  as  true  defeend 
ants  of  their  race,  but  giving  ther 
the  contemptuous  name  of  Tat* 
They  are  alfo,  bv  their  coltume.  re 
mark  ably  didinguilhed  from  th 
common  Tartars  of  the  heath: 
r  hough  the  drefs  and  veils  of  th 
women  are  alike.  Their  houfes,  c 
huts,  are  partly  formed  underground 
being  generally  confirubted  again] 
the  deep  precipices  of  mountain: 
one  half  excavated  from  the  earti 
or  rock,  and  only  the  front  raife 
with  rough  ft  ones ;  having  at  th 
fame  time  flat  roofs  covered  wit: 
earth.  There  are  among  them  fkil 
ful  vine-dreiiers  and  gardeners,  bu 
they  are  too  idle  to  undertake  net 
plantations,  availing  themfelves  onk 
of  thofe  left  by  their  predeceflbrs 
efpecially  the  induttrious  Greeks 
hence  very  few  young  trees  are  feei 
in  their  gardens.  They  alfo  grov 
flax  'and  fobacco,  which,  as  object 
of  culture,  are  unknown  to  the  Tar 
tars' of  the  heaths  :  with  proper  en> 
couragement,  they  might  probablj 
be  induced  to  cultivate  the  vine,  an< 
attend  to  the  production  of  {ilk.  Oi 
the  whole,  they  are  at  prefect  m> 
profitable  and  unworthy  inhabitant 
of  thofe  paradifaical  vallies,  in  whici 
they  have* always  fhewn  themfelve; 
the  firft  and  molt  ready  to  revol 
againtt  the  Ruffian  government 

TV*  which  fignifies  a  renegado.” 

'  Thefe 

\  '•  ■ 
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i  thoughtlefs  people  even  de- 
the  forePs  on  the  mountains  in 
:10ft  effectual  manner,  partly  by 
indifcriminate  felling  of  trees, 
)arily  by  their  numerous  her  is 
;oats.  In  the  lad  war  with 
ey,  they  were  all  ordered  to 
,  at  the  diftance  of.  ten  verfts 
the  coaft,  in  ordei  to  avoid  the 
er  ariling  from  their  acting  as 
and  traitors  :  it  would,  indeed, 
>r  the  general  good  to  remove 
entirely  from  tpefe  rallies  into 
nterior  of  the  country  ;  at  the 
time  peopling  the  former  with 
I  nous  fettlers,  who  would  con- 
te  to  the  prolperity  of  the  em- 
by  the  cultivation  of  wine,  oil, 
and  cotton  :  which  will  never 
tempted  by  the  prefen t  inadlive 
(TorS. 

In  the  coftume  of  the  Tartars 
Diting  the  plains  there  is  fome 
ty.  Young  perfons,  efpecially 
:  of  noble  or  wealthy  families, 
nearly  in  the  Circadian,  Polifh, 
czak  fafhion,  with  (liort  or  Hit  . 
es  in  the  upper  garment.  The 
ity  of  more  advanced  age  wear, 
the  'common  Tartars,  unflit 
es  ;  and  old  men  fuffer  the  whole 
i  to  grow,  whereas  the  young 
middle-aged  have  only  whi fleers, 
r  leg's  and  feet  are  dreifed  either 
alf- boots  of  Morocco'  or  other 
ier,  or  they  ufe  dockings  of  the 
s  material,  efpecially  in  the 
is  :  over  thefe  are  worn  flippers 
ogs,  for  walking  abroad  |  and, 
irty  weather,  a  kind,  of-  ftilt- 
s.  Their  heads  are  uniformly 
ed  ;  or,  at  lead,  the  hair  is  cut 
fhort,  which  they  cover  with  a 
cap,  quilted  at  the  top  with 
in,  and  generally  green,  being 
d  with  black  or  grey  lamb’s  fkin. 

;  cap  is  never  moved  by  way  of 
pllment.  The  clergy  and  the 
.  wear  under  it  the  Fez,  or  a  red 
:n  calotte.  Thofe  who  have  per¬ 


formed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  are 
d’dtinguifhed  by  a  white  handerchief 
round  the  edge  of  their  cap,  fuch 
being  the  mark  of  a  lladfni.  There 
are  alfo  in  the  Crimea  fome  Emirs, 
who  wear  the  green  fillet  round  their 
head-.  Among  the  young  nobility* 
however.  Circadian  caps  are  the  mod 
common  head-drefs. 

“  The  phyfiognomy  of  the  true 
Tauridan  Tartars  bears  great  refem- 
blan.ee  to  that  of  the  Turks  and  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  There  are  handfome,  tall, 
robuft  people  among  them  j  and  few 
are  inclined  to  corpulency:  their 
complexion  is  rather  fair,  and  they 
have. black  or  dark-brown  hair.  The 
boys  and  youth  have  moftly  a  plead¬ 
ing  and  delicate  countenance ;  to 
which  circumftance,  together  with 
the  reftraints  impofed  on  women, 
may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  the 
odious  propensities  prevailing  here, 
as  well  as  in  Turkey  and  Perfia. 

“  The  drefs  of  the  Tartar  women 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Na- 
gays  :  they  are  in  general  of  low  Ma¬ 
ture,  owing  probably  ■  to  their  con¬ 
fined  treatment  in  eady  life  ;  though 
their  features  are  tolerably  handfome. 
Young  women  wear  wide  drawers  ; 
a  fhift  reaching  to  their  ancles,  di¬ 
vided  before,  and  drawn  together  at 
the  neck  5  a  gown  open  in  front, 
made  of  ftriped  filk,'  with  long* 
fleeves,  and  adorned  with  broad 
trimmings  embroidered  with  gold : 
they  have  alfo  an  upper  garment  of 
fome  appropriate  colour,  with  fhort‘ 
thick  Turkifh  Peeves,  edged  with 
ermine,  fur,  or  gold  lage.  Both 
o iris  and  married  women  faPen  their 

o  . 

gowns  with  a  heavy  cincture  or 
girdle,  having  in  front  two  large 
buckles,  like  thole  made  by  the  Ar¬ 
menians  and  Jews,  of  emboPed  or 
liligrane  work  ;  and  which  were. once 
in  fafhion  among  the  Ruffian  ladies 
at  Peterfburgh  and  Moico.  Their 
hair  is  braided  behind  in  as  many 

ioole 
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loofe  treffes  as  it  will  affbrd-;  and  is 
covered  either  with  a  fmall  red  cap 
or  Fez-,  efpecially  during  childhood, 
©r  with  a  handkerchief  eroded  under 
the  chin.  Their  fingers  are  adorned 
with  ring?}  and  the  nails  of  their 
hands  and  feet  tinged  with  Kna 
( Lawjbtua j,  which  is  imported  from 
£onftantinople,  and  is  fometimes 
mixed  with  vitriol,  to  render  the  co- 
jour  browner  and  more  permanent ; 
as  it  will  thus  continue  about  two 
months.  But  paint  is  rarely  employed 
by  young  females. 

“  Married  wqmCn  cut  off  their 
Bair  obliquely  over  their  eyes,  and 
leave  two  locks  alfo  cut  tranfveffely, 
hanging  down  their  cheeks;  they 
fikewife  bind  a  long  narrow  drip  of 
cloth  round  the  head,  within  "the 
ends  of  which  they  confine  the  reft 
of  the  hair,  and  turn  it  up  from  be¬ 
hind,.  braiding  it  in  two  large  treffeSi 
Like  the  Perfiansv '  they  dye  their 
hair  of  a  reddifh  brown  with  Kna . 
Their  under  garment  is  more  open 
below,  but  in  other  refpedts  fimilar 
to.  that  of  the  unmarried,  as  are  their 
upper  drefs  and  girdle.  They  paint 
their  faces  red  with  cochineal,  or  other 
drugs,  and  white  with  an  oxyd  of 
tin,  called  Aklyk,  which  they  care¬ 
fully  prepare  over  a  dung  fire,  in 
fra-all  earthen  pipkins.  They  alfo 
dye  the  white  of  the  eye  blue,  with  a 
finely  pulverifed  preparation  of  cop¬ 
per  ( Mafetajh )  brought  from  Con- 
ftantinople,  and,  by  a  particular  pro- 
eels,  change  the  colour  of  their  eye¬ 
brows  and  hair  to  a  fhining  black, 
which  is  retained  for  feveral  months. 
At  weddings,  or  on  other  folemn 
occafions,  the  wealthy  farther  orna¬ 
ment  their  faces  with  flowers  of 
gold-leaf;  colour  their  hands  and 
feet,  as  far  as  the  wrifi  and  ancle,  of 
an  orange  hue,  with  kna,  and  de¬ 
stroy  all  the  hairs  ou  the  body  with 
a  mixture  of  orpiment  and  lime. 


<(  The  women,  both  married  ar 
single,  wear  yellow  half  boots  < 
stockings  of  Morocco  leather  (Te> 
lukjy  or  socks ;  for  walking,  tfo 
ufe  red  slippers  with  thick  soles  j  an 
in  dirty  weather,  put  on  stilt-shoe 
like  the  Circassian  females.  Abroa 
they  wear  a  kind  of  undress  go w 
(Feredsh6)  of  a  loose  texture,  ms 
nufactured  by  themselves  of  whil 
wool,  and  called  Chirka :  next,  the 
wrap  several  coloured  Turkish  c 
white  cotton  handkerchiefs  roun 
their  head,  which  they  tie  under  th 
chin,  and  over  all  this  throw  a  whit 
linen  cloth  reaching  half-way  dow 
the  arms,  drawing  it  over  the  fac 
with  the  right  hand ;  fo  that  thei 
black  eyes  alone  are  visible.  Inde 
pendently  of  this  mummery,  the 
evade  as  much  as  possible  the  com 
pany  of  men,  and,  when  they  acci 
dentally  meet  a  man  in  the  streets, ; 
false  modesty  enjoins  the  woman  t< 
avert  her  face,  or  turn  towards  th 
wall. 

“  The  nobility  and  the  pries thooi 
are  highly  respected  among  th< 
Crimean  Tartars ;  and,  in  forme 
times,  were  often,  able  fo  make  ; 
formidable  resistance  tp  the  Khan 
and  even  to  effect  his  deposition 
The  Khan  was  always  chosen  fron 
the  family  of  the  Ghireis  :  J  am 
however,  by  np  means  convinced 
that  they  sprang  from  a  direct  de¬ 
scendant  of  Tshingis-Khan.  Fron 
this  family  (of  which  there  is  nc 
male  branch  now  remaining  in  th< 
Crimea,  though  there  are  severa 
in  the  Turkish  empire)  were  als< 
uniformly  chosen  the  Kalga-Sultan 
and  Nuraddin-Sultan,  who  are  fh< 
persons  next  in  rank  to  the  Khan 
The  Tshobanghirei  are  the  only  de 
scendants  of  a  collateral  branch  © 
the  Ghireis  in  Crim-'l  artary  j  who 
at  the  request  made  by  one  of  tin 
former  Khans  to  the  Sultan  a 

Con- 
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istantinople,  were  excluded  from 
right  of  succession,  which  was 
nerly  granted  to  their  own 
lily. 

*  The  other  ancient  noble  families 

• 

•  -  S 

f  1.  The  Shinns,  a  numerous 
[  powerful  race,  dwelling  chiefly 
ween  Karassubasar  and  Kertish : 
y  alone  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
rrying  the  daughters  of  the 
ireis,  and  thence  bear  that 
name  in  several  branches  of  their 
spring.  This  family  (which  has 
quently  proved  dangerous  to  the 
ans  by  its  opposition,  and  under 
s  last  Shahin-ghirei-Khan  was 
isiderably  thinned)  is  neverthe- 
3  very  numerous.  It  derives  its 
lk  from  a  certain  Bang!  Bey, 
io,  in  former  times,  during  a 
leral  rebellion,  in  which  almost 
5  whole  race  of  Ghirei  was  de- 
oyed,  had  the  loyalty  to  conceal 
i  save  a  youth  of  that  house  :  at 
igth  .the  nobles,  being  tired  with 
archy,  elected  this  young  prince 
iir  Khan ;  who,  in  gratitude  to 
i  Shirins,  granted  tliem  the  privi- 
;e  they  now  enjoy.  The  oldest 
m  of  this  family  is  always  ho- 
ured  with  the  title  of  Shinn- Bey  ; 
d,  during  the  first,  years  after 
issia  had  taken  possession  of  the 
imea,  the  Imperial  court  granted 
n  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
hies.  The'  Shirins  also  had  their 
'ilga,  who  was  the  next  in  age  of 
at  consanguinity.  They  are  sfill 
nsidered  as  the  most  dangerous 
cl  turbulent  nobles. 
f‘  2.  The  Banins,  or  Banins;  who 
sided  in  the  environs  of  Karassu- 
sar,  but  all  of  whom  have  now 
aigrated. 

“3.  The  Mansurs,  who  are  still 
numerous  family  at  Koslof ;  and 
e  oldest  of  whom  also  enjoys  the 
le  of  Bey. 

u  4-  The  Suds huxuts,  cf  whoj» 
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there  is  only  a  youth  remaining, 
and  settled  to  th©  eastward  of 
Karassubasar. 

“  The  Jr  dins,  or  Arghins  ;  a 
tolerably  numerous  race  ;  between 
Akmetshet  and  Karassubasar. 

“  B.  The  Yashlduvs,  once  a  very 
respectable  family,  and  still  flou¬ 
rishing  at  Bakhtshisarai ;  the  oldest 
of  whom  also  bears  the  title  of  Bey. 
Two  of  the  sepulchral  chapels  at 
Eskiyourt  are  said  to  have  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  th© 
Yashlauv-Beys. 

“  7 •  The  Bairs,  who  have  als® 
their  Bey,  possess  large  estates  in 
the  district  of  Perekop,  as  well  as 
between  the  Salgir  and  the  Suya. 

**  llicse  seven  ancient  families 
never  entered  into  the  service  of 
th®  Khans,  pretending  to  a  kind  of 
political  independence ;  nor  did 
they  ever  take  the  held  otherwise 
than  voluntarily.  Their  tenants, 
however,  being  considered  as  sub¬ 
jects,  were  liable  to  serve.  The 
revenues  of  these  nobles  consisted 
of  the  tenths  from  their  landed 
property ;  the  herds  and  flocks  de¬ 
pastured  o;n  them  (Ushuur)  ;  the- 
profits  of  their  own  husbandry  and 
.livestock,  as  well  as  the  Charadesh, 
or  tribute  paid  them  by  the  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Jews.  The  other 
noble  families  are  those  of,  S.  Kipt- 
shak ;  Q.  Qirat ;  10.  Merkit ;  14. 
Ahlan ;  3  2.  Burultsha  ;  13.  Bitak - 
Bulgak ;  14.  Subanghas-oglu  ;  and 
15.  1  tdei-oglii ;  the  two  last  of 
which  properly  belong  to  the  Na* 
gays,  and  mostly  dwell  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Perekop  ;  except  a  few  of 
the  race  of  Subanghasi-oghi,  who 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Akmetshet.  Another  class  of  nobles, 
or  Mur'ses,  comprehends  the  Kapi- 
Chalki  (servants  of  the  Porte),  de-» 
scended  from  those  who  have  filled 
places  of  honour  udder  the  Khan^, 
and  living  j.n  a  state  of  perpetual 

jealousy 
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jealousy  with  the  Shirins.  The  certain  taxes  on  lands,  toget 
children  of  these  placemen  who  had  with  their  conveyance,  are 
grants  of  estates  from  the  Khans,,  gistered  in  particular  books,  wh 
sometimes  for  life,  and  sometimes  serve  as  public  documents, 
in  fee,  inherited  their  nobility,  but  “  It  would  be  superfluous  h 
not  always  their  wealth  :  for  there  to  enlarge  on  the  religious  ce 
are  considerable  numbers  of  poor  monies,  nuptial  solemnities,  ; 
Murses,  who  are  scarcely  able  to  other  customs,  of  the  Tartars  3  as 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  every  other  respect  they  agree  w 
are  often  compelled  to  accept  of  those  of  the  Turkish  Mahometa 
.support  from  the  common  Tartars  :  so  often  described  by  travelk 
between  the  old  nobility  and  this  Polygamy,  however,  rarely  occ 
class  a  continual  mistrust  prevails.  even  among  the  nobles  and  mi 
“  There  is  another  class,  called  wealthy  inhabitants  of  towns ;  1 
Tshelebi,  which  does  not  completely  there  are  some  persons  in  i 
rank  with  the  nobles,  though  it  is  villages  who  incumber  tbemsef 
distinguished  from  the  plebeian  with  two  wives,  Male  and  fern 
Tartars,  and  esteemed  as  the  de-  slaves  are  not  common  in  ti 
scendants  cf  the  Muftis,  and' other  country  3  but  the  nobility  suppi 
dignifled  clergy.  The  superior  numerous  idle  attendants,  and  tl: 
Tartar  priesthood  consists  of  the  impoverish  their  estates 3  while  th 
Mufti,  who  now  enjoys  the  rank  of  chief  pride  consists  in  rich  a 
general,  and  a  pension  of  two  beautiful  apparel  for  themselves  a 
thousand  rubles  ;  the  Kasi  or  Kadi-  their  wives,  and  in  handserite  eqi 
Esker  E’ffendi,  and  five  Ulemas,  pages  to  ride  into  town  5  beings 
who  form  a  kind  of  synod  or  con-  companied  by  a  train  of  domestii 
sistory  3  have  a  small  salary  ;  and  who  follow  them  on  every  exci 
the  oldest  of  whom,  by  a  late  re-  sion,-  though  the  chief  employtne 
gulation,  succeeds  to  the  office  on  of  the  latter  is  that  of  giving  tin 
the  death  of  a  Mufti.  The  inferior  master  his  pipe,  at  his  demarii 
clergy  include  the  Town-Kadis,  standing  in  his  presence,  or  assisti 
who  are  subordinate  to  the  Mufti,  him  to  dress;  and,  in  all  other r 
and  the  \Districf  or  Village-Kadis,  spects,  living  in  the  same  indole 
who  are  under  the  superintendance  manner  as  their  lords.  Anoth 
of  the  Kasi-Esker;  alsqtbe  Khadyps,  source  of  expense  is  the  purchase 
who  are  appointed  at  the  chief  or  elegant  swords,  and  especially 
parish  metshets ;  and  the  common  excellent  blades;  the  distincti< 
Imams;  lastly,  all  persons  con-  between  the  different  sorts  of  whic 
versant  with  written  language  are  together  with  their  names,  co: 
called  Mullahs,  though  not  actually  stitutes  among  the  nobles  a  cor 
Imams.  The  officiating  clergy  in  plete  science.  They  are  also  gre 
every  metshet  enjoy  the  giebe,  vakiif,  adm  irers  of  beautiful  and  cost 
bequeathed  by  will  3  and  which  tobacco-pipes,  together  with  e 
consists  of  garden,  arable,  and  pensive  mouth-pieces  of  milk-whi 
meadow  land.  The  Kadis  have  a  amber,  that  are  likewise  used  t 
jurisdiction  in  all  hereditary  and  the  Turks,  and  of  tubes  of  curioi 
matrimonial  affairs,  as  well  as  in  woods  5  but  the  Kali  can,  or  thepri< 
disputes  relative  to  landed  estates,  of  the  Persians,  is  scarcely  kno^ 
and  their  sale.  The  Kasi-Esker  is  here  ;  and  the  Tartars  only  empl( 
the  superior  judge,,  with  whom  small  ornamental  bowls  made  < 
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lay,  which  are  almost  every  mo-  shady  bank,  or  on  a  hill,  though 

_„„i.  —4  n - -  1— c  totally  devoid  of  all  taste  for  the 

beauties  of  nature,  and  looking 


rent  fdled  with  line-cut  leaf-to- 
acco.  The  generality  of  these 
oble  Lords,  or  Murses,  were  so 
piorant,  that  they  could  neither 

ad  nor  write  j  and,  instead  of  above  all  to  do  nothing,  constitute 


straight  before  them 
work,  to  make  long 


or,  if  at 
pauses^  and 


'  '  #  %  .  o'  - - 

igning  their  names,  they  substi-  their  supreme  enjoyments  :  for  this 
ited  an  impression  of  their  rings,  mode  pf  life  a  foundation  is  pro- 
n  which  a  few  Turkish  words  are  bably  laid  by  educating  their  boys 
ngraven.  Some  of  the  young  in  the  harems.  Hunting  alone 
obility,  however,  are  beginning  to  occasionally  excites  a  temporary 
tudy  not  only  the  Russian  language,  activity  in  the  Murses,  who  pursue, 
f  which  they  perceive  the  ne-  their  prey  with  the  large  species  of 
essity,  but  also  apply  themselves  greyhound  very  common  in  the 
lore  sedulously  to  reading  and  Crimea,  or  with  falcons  and  hawks. 
Mting,  and.  thus  become  more  “  The  language  and  writing  of 
ivilised.— The  expence  of  wearing  the  real  Tartars  differ  little  from 
pparel  for  the  women  shut  up  in  those  of  the  Turks ■,  and  the  dialect 
ieir  harems  is,  according  to  their  of  the  mountaineers,  who  are  sub- 
l&nner  and  fortune,  little  inferior  ject  to  the  Turkish  dominion,  bears 
)  that  of  Europeans  ;  with  this  a  still  greater  analogy  to .  that  of 
ingle  difference,  that  the  fashions  their  masters  :  on  the  contrary,  the 


j  J  - - 

mong  the  former  are  not  liable  to  tongue  of  the  Nagays  deviates  more 


hange.  Even  the  wives  of  the 
ommon  Tartars  are  sometimes 
ressed  in  silks  and  stuffs,  em- 
roidered  with  gold,  which  are  im- 
orted  from  Turkey.  In  conse- 
uence  of  such  extravagance,  and 


remarkably  ;  as  they  have  retained 
numerous  Mongolian  phrases,  and 
make  use  of  an  ancient  mode  of 
writing,  likewise  mixed  with  the 
latter,  and  called  Shagaltai.  It  ig 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  conse- 


- - - —  O  '  J  2  y  - - 

se  extreme  idleness  of  the  labour-  quence  of  their  long  and  intimate 
ig  classes  (who  only  exert  them-  connection  with  the  Genoese,  many 
slves  for  procuring  the  necessary  words  of  that  language  have  been 
absistence),  there  are  very  few  incorporated  with  the  Tartar  tongue, 
wealthy  individuals  among  the  especially  at  Kaffa  $  while  the 
Tartars.  •♦Credulity  and  inactivity  Genoese  have  admitted  into  their 
re  the  principal  traits  in  the  Tartar  dialect  some  Tartar  and  Greek  ex- 
haracter.  To  sit  with  a  pipe  in  pressions  5  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
ieir  hands,  frequently  without  following  examples ; 


aioakinsr,  for  many  hours,  on  a 


Genoese. 


Tartar. 


■ 'cumaccoj  cocumaccv. 

Kaimak . 

Clotted  cream. 

'ardaacia. 

Kardasch. 

Brother,  bosom-friend. 

'orbetta. 

Korbet. 

The  arm. 

lacrami. 

Macramc. 

A  towel. 

Wzard. 

Bazar a)\ 

To  injury. 

lamadcm 

Ramazan . 

A  great  noise. 

'ifutti * 

JDshifut , 

Jews,  a  name  of  re¬ 

proach  at  Genoa  5 

because  they  are  de¬ 

■ 

spised  in  that  city. 

w  i  £ 

Camallo . 
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Genoese;  "  'Tartar. 

Camallo ;  Cham  all,  in  the  Turkish  A  porter. 

tonaue  GamulK 


hestb. 

A  l lest: 

Hissa, 

llissa, 

» 

Tassa . 

Tas.  , 

Mangik 

Mangicl. 

Barba, 

Barba, 

Balia, 

holla, . 

Carega. 

Caregla: 

Mandillo, 

Manrlil. 

Marmaggia, 

Marmalia, 

Savun. 

Sabun, 

Catran , 

K at ran: 

BarbL 

Berber i 

Bciorbi, 

Sciorba, 

FtL 

At  a. 

Tat  la. 

Tatta. 

Mat  to . 

Mattu. 

Camera , 

Camera, 

Galaba, 

KalabaliJc. 

a  Gialba . 

Dsliabba. 

Aston. 

Asifa . 

For  tunn  a. 

Fortuna, 

Timoiii, 

Timor. 

Orza. 

7  Orsa. 

Appoggia . 

$  Appoggia. 

Ciqljio . 

Ciajfer. 

G-iaccami, 

Giaccato, 

1  Gialtar. 

Tappo, 

Tappa. 

Sappa. 

Tschappa. 

Fana. 

Fenner. 

Cieuxc. 

Dshyara. 

Bari. 

BariL 

■l  Several  Greek  words  have  also 

been  incorporated  with  the  Genoese 
language,  and  a  still  greater  number 
with  that  of  the  Tartars,  in  which 
some  traces  of  the  Mongolian  may 
be  clearly  distinguished  ;  but  not 
the  smallest  vestiges  of  the  Gothic 
are  perceptible  in  the  different 
Tartar  dialects  :  and  the  narrative 
of  B  u  s  a  e  k  ,  relative  to  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Goths  existing  among 
the  Crim-Tartars,  could  only  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of 


Expeditious,  ;  nimble. 

To  make  jiowtSfful  < 

,  forts. 

A  cujh 

To  eat. 

Uncle: 

Aunt. 

A  chairC  .  .  , 

A  handkerchief. 

The  rabble: 

Soap. 

Tar. 

A  barber. 

To  sip. 

Age. 

Nurse’s  husband; 

A  fool.  >' 

A  chamber. 

Uproar,  commotion; 

To  act  the  parasite; 

Opium. 

A  sea-storm. 

Cummin. 

|  Tow,  or  oakum. 

A  heretic,  faithless;.- 

Lying,  sitting. 

A  cork. 

A  hoe. 

A  light-house. 

It  rains. 

A  small  cask,  or  barrel 

some  Gerfnan,  Swedish,  and  I 
vonian  captives  having  been  fou: 
in  the  Crimea.  In  like  mannc 
Lesguis,  Persians,  and  Georgia! 
may  at  present  be  discovered  in  t! 
country.  '1  has  also  Germans,  a; 
natives  of  other  regions,  were  amo, 
the  late  Kozaks  of  Saporogi,  thoii 
without  ever  being  considered 
remnants  of  those  nations :  nor 
there  throughout  Crim-Tartary 
single  name  of  a  river,  valle 
mountain,  pr  place,  in  which  ai 
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iothic  word  can  be  traced;  whereas 
riahy  Greek  names  are;  still  extant. 

“  The  food  of  the  Crimean 
Tartars  is  rather  artificial  for  so.  un¬ 
polished  a  nation.  When  the  higher 
lasses  give  entertainments*  numer- 
iis  simple  and  made  dishes  are  set 
ut*  beside  a  desert  of  fruit.  Among 
le  most  esteemed  delicacies  are, 
ttced  meat-balls  wrapped  in  green 
in'e  or  sorrel  leaves*  and  called 
arma;  various  fruits*  as  cucumbers* 
uinces,  or  apples,  filled  with 
linced  meat*  Dolma ;  stuffed  cu- 
nmbers  ;  dishes  of  melons*  Badil - 
kin,  and  Hibiscus  escidcntus,  or 
•  (mia,  prepared  in  various  ways 
nth  spices  or  saffron  ;  all  of  which 
re  served  up  with  rice  *  also  Pclatv, 
r  rice*  boiled  in  meat-broth,  till  it 
ebonies  dry  ;  fat  mutton  and  lamb* 
otli  boiled  and  roasted*  &c.  Colt’s 
esh  is  likewise  considered  as  a 
aihty  ;  but  horse-flesh  is  more 
immonly  eaten  by  the  Nagavs* 
rho  are  still  attached  to  their  an- 
ent  custom.  The  Tartars  rarely 
ill  horned  cattle  :  mutton  and 
fat’s  flesh  constitute  the  food  of 
le  common  people*  especially  in 
ie  country*  together  with  prepara- 
ons  of  milk  and  e£gs  :  butter 
vhich  they  chnrn  and  preserve  in 
ie  dry  stomachs  of  oxen)  ;  a  kind 
f.pelaw,  made  either  of  dried  or 
raised  unripe  wheat*  and  which 
iey  call  Bulgur ;  and  lastly,  their 
£ad  is  generally  composed  of 
iiked  grain.  Their  ordinary  beve- 
ge  is  made  by  triturating  and 
ssolving  cheese  in  water  ;  the 
•finer  of  which  is  called  Yasma , 
dng  prepared  from  coagulated 
ilk,  of  Yiigiirt /but  the.  fashionable . 
tbxicating  drink  is  an  ill-tasted 
id  very  strong  beer,  or  Busd, 
■ewed  of  ground  millet.  Many 
arsons  also  drink  a  spirituous 
pior,  Arraki,  ..which  the  Tartar 
ouhtaiiieers  distil  from  various 
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kinds  of  fruit*  particularly  plums. 
It  is  also  extracted  from  sloes, 
dog-berries*  elder-berries,  and  wild 
grapes*  but  never  from  the  common 
cherry.  They  likewise  boil  the 
expressed  juice  of  apples  and  pears 
into  a  kind  of  marmalade*  Behness, 
of  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  or 
that  pf  grapes  into  Nardcnh *  as  it  is 
called  *  the  latter  preparation  is  a 
favourite  delicacy*  and  eagerly  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Tartars  of  the 
Steppes  :  hence  great  quantities  of 
it  are  imported  in  deal  casks  from 
Anatolia*  at  a  very  cheap  rate*  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  it  into 
brandy. 

ff  In  consequence  of  their  tem¬ 
perate*  simple,  and  careless  mode 
of  living,  the  warm  clothing  which, 
they  wear  throughout  the  summer* 
and  the  little  fatigue  they  undergo, 
the  Tartars  are  subject  to  few  dis¬ 
eases  ;  and  are  in  general  exempt 
from  the  severe  intermittent  and 
bilious  remittent  fevers,  which  Gom- 
monly  attack  and  prove  fatal  to 
foreigners  and  new  settlers  in  the 
Crimea.  Many  natives  arrive  at  a 
vigorous  old  age  ; .  nor  do  any  dis¬ 
orders  prevail  among  them,  except 
the  itch  arising  from  sloth  or  ini 
fection*  and  rheumatic  complaints : 
the  latter  may  be  attributed  to  their 
apartments  being  too  much  exposed 
to  the  current  of  air,  having  wooden 
lattices  instead  of  windows*  and 
large  open  chinmies.  The  chambers 
of  the  opulent  are  furnished  with 
elevated  divans  ;  but  those  of  the 
common  people  are  supplied  with 
matresses  and  cushions*  stuffed  with 
cotton  ;  and  which  are  disposed  on 
the  floor  around  the  room*  close  to 
the  walls  ;  they  are  used  both  as 
seats  and  couches*  and  are  infested 
with  fleas,  bugs*  and  other  vermin. 
The  true  leprosy,  which  the  Ural- 
Kozaks  term  the  Crimean  Disease.* 
never  occurs  in  Crim-Tartary. 

F  Anti* 
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Antiquities  of  Siwah,  or  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. — With  an  Account 

of  a  Journey  thence  to  Sciiiacha. 

[From  Horneman’s  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa.] 


“  \  S  we  approached  the  fpot 

y~\  defined  for  our  encamp¬ 
ment  in  the  Vale  of  Siwah,  I  de- 
icried  to  the  we  ft  ward  fome  ruins  of 
an  extent! ve  building,  a  few  mites 
diftant  from  the  road,  and  concluded 
them  to  be  the  fame  as  noticed  by  a 
late  Engtifh  traveller,  (Mr.  Brown,) 
of  whole  difeoveries  I  heard  firit  in 
London,  and  afterwards,  when  in 
Egypt.  Cireumfiances  rendered  it 
neceljary  for  me  to  be  particularly 
on  my'  guard,  and  to  defer  any  vifit 
to,  or  actual  infpedtion  of,  thele  an¬ 
tiquities,  until  I  had  retrieved  the 
confidence  of  the  natives,  who,  on 
mv  very  firfi:  appearance,  (as  I  was. 
informed,)  had  taken  me  and  my  in¬ 
terpreter  for  Chrifiians  5  and  to  this 
jfuppofition  they  were  induced,  from 
bur  fairer  complexion,  from  our  gait 
and  manners,  and  from  our  Turkilli 
dreffes.  When- 1  took  advantage  of 
the  ditiurbanees  at  Cairo  and  its  en¬ 
virons,  to  get  introduced  as  a  Ma- 
homedan  to  the  caravan,  I  could 
not  inde'ed  fpeak  readily,  either 
Turk i fli  or  Arabic  j  but  in  this,  I 
flattered  mylelf,  the  affumed  cha- 
rabler  of  a  young  Mameluke  might 
be  my  excufe  ;  and  I  further  derived 
confidence  from  the  experience  and 
abilities  pf  my  interpreter,  who  (a 
German  by  birth)  had  been/  forced, 
twelve  years  paid,  to  embrace  the 
Mahomedan  religion  at  Conitanti- 
nople,  and  whole  add  refs  and  know¬ 
ledge,  I  hoped,  might  preclude,  oy 
extricate  me  from,  an}'  confequenccs 
ofjealo-ufy  or  fufpicion. 

Confidering  the  importance  of 
my  million,  and  the  great  purpofe 
exploring  the  whole  of  Northern 
Africa,  with  which  I  was  entrufied, 


perhaps  it.  had  been  more  wife  and 
prudent  on  my  part,  not  to  have 
expofed  myfelf  to  general  inter- 
courfe,  until  better  qualified  to 
luftain  the  character  I  had  affumed  j 
had  1  fo  done  in  the  prelent  infiance, 
and  abltained  from  vifiting  the  cu- 
riofities  of  Siwah,  and  ex  poling  my¬ 
felf,  in  the  novelty  of  the  attempt, 
to  examinations  and  fufpicions,  I 
might  have  avoided  a  danger  which 
(as  will  appear  in  the  fequel)  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  myfelf,  and  there¬ 
with  to  the  object  of  my  voyage. 

,ee  Making  fuch  candid  ad  million 
of  not  having  the  requifite  forbear¬ 
ance,  with  objects  of  fo  jufi  curiolity 
in  view,  I  proceed  to  ftate  the  court# 
of  my  inquiries,  and  the  reful  t. 

iC  I  firit  vifited  the  ruins  of  the 
extenfive  edifice  before  oblerved.  I 
accofied  fome  men  working:  in  the 
gardens  near,  and  queftioning  them 
as  to  what  they  knew  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  they  anfwered,  f  that  in  for- 
r  mcr  times  Siwah  was  inhabited  by 
f  infidels,  molt  of  whom .  lived  in 
f  caves,  but  fome  inhabited  thefe 

*  buildings.’  One  fpokefman,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  building  in  the  centre,  laid, 
‘  Tradition,  tells  us,  that  edifice  was 
‘  the  hall  in  which  the  divamufed 

*  to  alfemble  ;  at  the  time  of  its  c 

‘  fi  ruction  men  were  (Longer  than 
(  I  am  j  for  theje  huge  (tones  ferv? 
'  e-  ing  as  a  root  to  the  fabric,  were 
(  lifted  up  and  placed  there  by  two 
f  mem  only  :  there  is  much  gold 
f  buried  under  the  walls.’  When  I 
then  entered  into  the  ruins,  I  was 
followed  by  all  the  people  near,  and 
thus  prevented  examining  the  place 
with  any  accuracy.  On  a  fecond 
vilit  I  was  not  more  fuccefslul  ;  and 

when,. 
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yhen,  after  a  few  days,  I  returned 
hither  again,  fome  Siwahans  direft- 
y  faid  to  me,  ‘  Thou  undoubtedly 
art  yet  a  Chriltian  in  thy  heart, 
elfe  why  come  lb  often  to  vifit 
thefe  works  of  Infidels  ?’  In  order 
o  maintain'  the  character  I  had 
{fumed,  I  was  thus  neceffitated  to 
bandon  any  further  project  of  nice 
xamination  or  admeafurement,  and 
dtriCt  myfelf  to  general  oblerva- 
sons,  fuch  as  ]  now  fubmit  in  de¬ 
li!  as  they  occurred. 

t(  Ummebeda  (the  name  given  to 
lefite  of  thole  ruins  by  the  natives) 
es  near  a  village  called  Scharkie  or 
tgnnic,  between  that  place  and  an 
plated  mountain,  on  which  a  co- 
ious  fpring  of  frefh  water  is  faid 
)^rife.  The  buildings  are  in  fuch 
dale  of  delapidation,  that  a  plain 
bferver,  who  forms  an  opinion  only 
:om  what  he  lees,  and  does  not  ac- 
Dmmodate  the  objeCt  in  application 
tid  conjoCture  to  preconceived  no¬ 
ons  of  a  particular  ftruCture  which 
e  is  to  look  for,  and  trace  out, 
3uld  fcarcely,  (I  think,)  from  thefe 
ide  heaps,  and  mouldered  and  dif- 
>inted  walls,  fugged  the  precife 
)rm  or  original  purpofe  of  the 
adding  when  fird  raifed.  Its  ma- . 
-rials  might  fugged,  that  it  was 
ailt  in  the  ruded  ages,  and  when 
ie  Troglodyte  of  thefe  parts  fird 
dt  their  caves,  and,  in  their  fird 
;tempt  of  building,  took  their 
heme  and  plan  of  architecture 
om  their  old  manfiong,  heaping 
)ck  on  rock,  in  imitation  of  the 
welling  places  which  nature  had 
efore  furnifhed. 

“  I  alcertained  the  general  hear¬ 
ts  of  the  building  by  my  compafg, 
id  found  the  outward  walls  con¬ 
noted  with  afpeCts  facing  the  four 
ordinal  points,  the  aberration  being 
aly  of  twelve  degrees,  and  which 
nght  have  occurred  from  variation 
f  the  needle.  The  total  circum- 
Jrence  may  be  feveral  hundred 


yards,  and  is  to  be  traced  out  and 
followed  by  the  foundations  of  a 
wall,  in  mod  parts  vifible,  and 
which,  from  the  maifes  remaining, 
appears  to  have  been  very  Ji'rong. 
The  outward  wall,  in  mod  places, 
has  been  thrown  down,,  arid  the  ma¬ 
terials  carried  away,  and  the  interior 
ground  has  been  every  where  turned 
up,  and  dug,  in  fearch  of  treat u re. 

“  In  the  centre  of  this  extenfiv© 
area,  are  feen  the  remains  of  an. 
edifice,  which  perhaps  may  be  re- 
garded  as  the  principal  building, 
and  to  which  all  around  may  have 
been  mere  appendage,  and  fubor- 
dinate. 

The  northern  part  of  this  build* 
ing  dands  on  a  native  calcareous 
rock,  riling  above  the  level  of  the 
general  area,  within  the  outer  walls, 
about  eight  feet.  The  height  of  the 
edifice  appears  to  be  about  twenty- 
feveu  feet;  its  width  twenty-four, 
and  its  length  ten  or  twelve  paces. 
The  walls  are  fix  feet  in  thicknels, 
the  exterior  of  yvhich  within  and 
without  is  condruCted  of  large  free 
dones,  filled  up  in  the  interdiee  with, 
fmall  dones  and  lime.  The  ceiling 
is  formed  by  vad  blocks  of  done* 
wrought  and  fitted  to  dretch  oyer  and 
cover  the  entire  building.  The 
breadth  of  each  fuch  mafs  of  done 
is  about  four  feet,  and  the  depth  or 
thick nefs  three  feet.  One  of  thefe 
dones  of  the  roof  has  fallen  in,  and. 
is  broken  ;  the  entire  fouthern  wall 
of  the  building  hath  like  wife  tum¬ 
bled,  and  the  materials  have  modly 
been  carried  away.  But  the  people 
have  not  been  able  to  remove  the 
large  fragments  fallen  from  the  roof, 
which  their  ancedors  were  enabled 
to  bring  from  the  quarry,  and  to 
raife  entire  to  the  fummit  of  the 
edifice.  Such  are  the  viciifitudes  of 
art,  of  knowledge,  and  of  human 
powers  and  means, '  as  well  as  of 
human  happinefs  and  fortunes  ! 

“  The  dones  that  have  fallen.  He 
f  2  limit, 
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funk,  with  their  Airfare  lower  than 
the  bafe  of  the  yet  handing  part  of 
the  building,  and  their  bottom  al- 
fnoft  on  a  level  with  the  area  ot  the 
great  inclofure.  The  appearance  of 
thefe  fallen  hones  of  the  fbuthern 
wall  leads  to  a  conjecture,  that  this 
extremity  of  the  original  edifice  had 
its  floor  or  bafe  lower  than  that  of 
the  northern  part.  The  entrances 
to  this  building  are  three,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  to  the  north,  and  the  others 
to  the  eah  and  weft.  The  infide 
walls  (beginning  at  half  their  height 
from  their  ground)-  are  decorated 
with  hieroglyphics  fcufptured  in  re¬ 
lief,  but  the  figures  leem  not  to 
have  been  fufficiently  engravedNin 
alt ,  or  Jhlient ,  to  reft  ft  the  ravages  of 
time  and  weather  ;  and  in  feme  places 
they  are  wholly  mouldered  and  de¬ 
faced,  and  efpecially  on  the  ceiling. 

et  On  different  parts  of  the  wall 
Appear  marks  of  paint,  and  the  co¬ 
lour  feems  to  have  been  green.  I 
could  no  where  di (cover  traces  of  the 
edifice  having  in  any  part  been  lined 
or  inlaid  with  a  finer  ftone  or  material. 
A  few  paces  from  the  chief  entrance, 
I  obferved  two  round  (tones,  of  about 
three  feet  diameter,  each  indented, 
as  if  to  receive  the  bate  of  lorne 
ftatue  or  other  ornament.  The  ge¬ 
neral  material  of  which  the  building 
is  conftruHed,  is  a  lime-ftone,  con¬ 
taining  petrifactions  of  (hells  and 
final f  marine  animals;  and  Inch 
ftone  is  to  be  found  and  dug  up  in 
the  vicinity,, 

“  On  examining  the  country 
.around  thefe  ruins,  I  found  the 
foil  contiguous  to  the  foundations 
of  the  outward  wall  on  the  louth 
to  be  marlhy,  and  was  informed  that 
it  contained  fait  fprings.  I  hiked  if 
no  confiderable  fpring  of  frdh  water 
was  to  be  feen  near  ;  and  was  (hewn 
a  fine  rivulet  .of  fweet  water,  about 
halt'  a  mile  from  the  ruins,  which 
tid5.es  it  rife  in  a  grove  of  date  trees. 


and  in  a  moft  romantic  and  bean* 
tiful  fituation  :  it  is  not,  however, 
its  delightful  feene  that  recommends 
it  to  the  native  of  Siwah,  but  an 
opinion  that  it  is  a  fpecific  againft 
certain  difeafes. 

“  I  am  coufcious  that  the  above 
defeription  of  the  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity  near"  Siwah',  is  by  far  too  cur- 
fory  and  incomplete,  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  of  juft  and  accurate  inference; 
and  that  it  rhuft  yet  remain  a  mere 
conjedlure,  whether  thefe  ruins  ar£ 
thole  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Ammon.  It  muft  be  obvious* 
from  many  points  I  have  adverted 
to  in  my  defeription,  that  I  had  the 
fite  of  this  renowned  temple  in  view, 
and  that  it  was  a  principal,  objeft  of 
my  refearch.  Circumftances  I  was 
under,  and  of  which  the  reader  is 
already  apprifed,  prevented  my  pur- 
fuing  this  great  fubjerit  of  juft  and 
learned  curiofity  with  the  nicety  of 
infpefri’on,  and  care  in  the  confide'ra- 
tion,  which  I  could  have  vviihed  to 
employ.  Suppofing,  on  reference  to 
ancient  writers,  the  comparifon  of 
the  buildings  not  to  bear  me  out  in 
the  idea  which  I  entertain  ;  yet  on 
many  other  grounds  I  fhould  con¬ 
tend,  that  Siwah  had  been  a  refidence 
-of  the  ancient  Ammonites,  I  draw 
my  conclufion  from  the  relative 
fituation  of  the  country;  from  the 
quality  of  the  foil,  from  its  fertility; 
from  the  information  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  that  no  other  fuch  fruitful 
trahl  is  to  be  found  any  where  near; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  certainty,  at 
leaft,  that  fome  great  and  magni¬ 
ficent  building  once  here  flood,  I 
derive  a  further  conclufion  from  the 
numerous  catacombs  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity,  and  which  I  fh  a  11  have 
occafion  more  particularly  to  no¬ 
tice.  In  regard  to  the  memorable 
Temple  of  Ammon,  fhould  even  my 
own  defeription  of  the  exifting  vel- 
tiges  of  building  not  accurately  agree 
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with  general  accounts  of  that  edifice, 
yet,  not  with  (landing,  I  mult  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  an  opinion,  from  the 
general  appearance  and  from  the 
situation  of  thofe  ruins,  that  they 
may  be  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon .  A  delineation  and 
lecipher  of  the  hieroglyphic  figures, 
ivhich  adorn  the  inner  walls  of  the 
Duilding,  might  be  conclufive  on 
;his  queftion. 

u  I  will  further  add  on  this  fub- 
e£t,  that  on  inquiry  after  Edriji's 
Saiitrich,  no  one  knew  it  even  by 
tame.;  but  I  was  told  that  at  a 
liftance  of  teven  days  journey  from 
iiivah,  fix  from  Faiume ,  and  two 
>r  three  from  Biljoradec,  there  ex¬ 
its  a  country,  limilar  to  that  of 
siwah,  its  inhabitants  lets  in  num- 
>er,  and  fpeaking  the  fame  language. 
Chat  region  I  fhould  take  to  be  the 
Minor  Oajis  of  the  ancients.  1  fpeak 
>f  this  place  from  mere  report,  and 
:ould  gain  no  more  accurate,  or  fur- 
her  account ;  perhaps  it  lies  among 
he  mountains  which  traverfe  the 
jreat  Defiert  near  Ummejbgeir ,  ex¬ 
ending  towards  the  fouth. 

“  I  come  now  to  the  fubjedf  of  the 
arious  catacombs ,  to  .  be  found  in 
he  territory  of  Siwah,  and  which  I 
iras  enabled  more  fully  to  examine, 
s  lying  in  more  fequeftered  fpots, 
nd  where  I  was  lefs  liable  to  ob- 
srvation. 

(( If  I  well  underftood  my  com- 
•anion,  an  inhabitant  of  Siwah, 
here  are  four  principal  places,  where 
atacombs  are  found.  The  firlt, 

J elled-eUKaffer  3  the  fecond,  Bell- 
Fel-Ilumi  3  both  thefe  terms  denote 
ne  and  the  fame  thing,  namely, 
place  or  town  of  infidels  f  the 
lird  is,  El-Mota ,  or  place  of  burial; 
i.e  fourth,  Belled  el-Chamis,  or  Ga¬ 
ys ,  My  inquiries  were  in  parti- 
alar  directed  to  El-Mota ,  fituated 
t  the  diftance  of  about  one  mile 
orth-eaft  from  Siwah,  It  is  a 


rocky  hill,  with  a  number  of  cata¬ 
combs  on  the  declivity,  but  the  mod 
remarkable  are  on  the  fummit. 
There  is  a  feparate  entrance  to  each, 
and  the  defcent  inwards  is  gentle 
and  gradual.  The  paffage  from  the 
aperture  leads  to  a  door-way,  from 
which  the  lpace  of  the  room  is  en¬ 
larged,  and  on  each  fide  are  fmaller 
excavations  for  containing  the  mum¬ 
mies.  The  Hones  rifing  from  the 
threfhold  are  cut  in  a  form  that 
(hews  a  door  to  have  been  formerly 
hung,  and  to  have  clofed  the  en¬ 
trance.  The  catacombs  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  extent,  and  each  is  wrought 
with  great  labour  and  neatnefs  of 
work,  and  efpeqially  the  uppermoft, 
which  contains  no  traces  of  any 
mummy.  In  others  are  found  va¬ 
rious  remains  I  long,  but  in  vain, 
fearched  for  an  entire  head  :  I  found 
fragments,  and  efpecially  of  the 
occiput ,  in  abundance,  but  none  with 
any  inveftiture  remaining  3  and  even 
in  the  occiputs  moft  entire  I  could 
not  difcover  any  (tain  or  mark  of  their 
once  having  been  filled  with  rejin. 
The  cloth  (till  adhered  to  fome  ribs, 
but  fo  decayed,  that  nothing  could 
be  further  diftinguifhed,  than  that 
the  (tuff  in  which  the  mummy  had 
been  wrapt  was  of  the  coarfefl 
kind. 

<f  The  ground  in  all  thefe  cata¬ 
combs  has  been  dug  and  explored 
in  fearch  of  treafure  3  and  I  was 
told,  by  my  guide,  that  in  every 
one  of  thefe  lepulchres  gold  has 
been,  and  is  yet,  fometimes  found. 

“  There  is  every  probability  that 
entire  mummies  might  be  difcovered 
in  the  catacombs  at  a  greater  di¬ 
ftance  to  wefiward  of  Siwah.  I  was 
credibly  informed,  that  befides  the 
open  catacombs  on  the  mountains, 
there  are  others  under  ground,  and 
the  entrance  of  which  is  to  be  found 
at  no  great  depth  3  and  that  Bint  el - 
Nazari,  (houfes  of  Cliriftians,  iyno- 
F  3  nymous 
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nymous  here  to  Infidels,)  exift  on 
both  Tides  of  a  long  fubterraneous 
paflage,  forming  a  communication 
between  two  catacomb-mountains. 
The  Catacombs  met  with  on  Gibcl- 
tUbetied,  being  the  hill  on  which 
Siwah  is  built,  are  fmall,  and  con  Tift 
of  a  little  antichamber,  leading  ge¬ 
nerally  to  two  caverns  where  the 
mummies  were  depofited.  Of  thefe 
the  two  molt  remarkable  are  two 
large  and  high  caverns  on  the  north 
fide  j  the  one  is  twenty,  the  other 
fixteen  feet  fquare,  and  both  are 
open  to  the  north. 

“  There  are  likewife  two  other 
caverns,  of  fimilar  dimenfions,  but 
not  fo  lofty,  to  be  feen  weliward  of 
Si-waii ,  and  leading  to  Augilu  ;  their 
entrance  is  low  and  narrow,  and  the 
two  excavations  are  fo  near,  that  the 
partition,  as  appears  from  a  fmall 
perforation,  is  only  ten  inches  thick. 

“  Quitting  the  fubject  of  anti¬ 
quities  in  the  territory  of  Siwah,  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  in  the  neareft 
plain  weft  of  the  town,  there  are 
other  mafive  remains  of  fome  build*- 
ing,  but  which  bear  no  token  or  note 
of  remote  antiquity,  fuch  as  may  be 
attributed  to  the  ruins  I  firft  de¬ 
scribed. 

“  Having  remained  eight  days  at 
Siwah  5  on  the  20th  of  September, 
at  throe  in  the  afternoon,  we  broke 
up  our  encampment,  and  proceeded 
a  three  hours  march.,  when  we  again 
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the  mountain  by  the  conflux  0 
fprings  and  fmall  pools  of  water 
which  the  rains  at  this  feafon  hac 
fwollen  and  brought  together.  Re' 
turning  to  the  camp,  1  took  rm 
telelcope  to  examine  the  appear 
ances  I  was  not  enabled  clofely  t< 
infpeft,  when  the  firft  objedt  on  lh< 
mountain  which  preferred  itfelf  tc 
my  view  was  the  Negro  after  whorr 
the  fearck  was  making.  I  gave  nc 
notice  of  my  difcovery,  the  poor  fel¬ 
low  having  a  good  character*  anc 
having  been  driven  to  the  attemp' 
of  flight  by  the  extreme  feverity  o: 
his  mafter.  1  am  forry  to  fay  then 
was  little  hope  of  his  final  efcape, 
the  Siwahans  having  promifed  tc 
deliver  him  up.  This  day  we  tra- 

’  veiled  till  half  an  hour  after  fun-iet, 
The  next  day  we  marched  at  twc 
hours  before  day-break,  and  haltec 
at  nine.  The  fourth  day  broughl 
us  to  the  fruitful  valley  of  Sc/dacha 
“  The  mountains  by  which  wc 
travelled  from  Siwdh  to  this  lpot,  an 
branches  of  thofe  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  as  appearing,  at  all  times,  tc 
the  north  oV>ur  way  through  the  De- 
fert,  and  otien  at  but  little  diftance, 
They  rife  abruptly,  and  as  precipices, 
from  the  level  ground,  and  fhew  a 
face  of  mere  rock,  without  the  leaf 
covering  of  toil  or  even  of  fand, 
Their  appearance,  taken  togethei 
with  that  of  the  Jki-fand  which  co- 
versthe  Detect,  indicate  thisvaft  trad! 
to  have  been  flooded,  and  at  a  period 
-later  than  the  great  deluge,  in  the 
Tandy  plain  below  thefe  mountains 
is  teen  the  furface  ot  a  vaft  calca¬ 
reous  rock,  containing  no  fuhftancc 
of  petrifaction,  whereas  the  moun¬ 
tains  near  confift  ot  limeltone. 
crowded  and  filled  with  fragment'; 
of  marine  animals  and  fit e ikh  i  h e 
ftraca  of  all  thefe  rocky  hills-  la) 

?Jfio  vizor  tat.  «■& 

<£  W  eft  ward  of  Siwah,  I  found 
two  banks  or  hearvs  oi  ealeinee 
'  '  fttells; 
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iclls,  fome  of  the  fize  of  two 
iches  over.  My  interpreter  told  me, 
bat  taking  his  road  at  fome  di- 
;ance  from  me,  he  law  a  mountain 
ahding  fingly  and  unconnected  with 
thers,  compoled  entirely  of  ihells. 
Jany  fuch  vaft  ifolated  mounds  are 
3  be  feen  throughout  the  whole  of 
fis  diftrift,  and  the  bed-joints  or 
iterftices  of  the  Itrata  of  ftone 
ilways  horizontal)  being  filled  up 
nth  a  reddifh,  friable,  calcareous 
ibftance*  they  often  refemble  pyra- 
fids,  and  in  fo  exaCt  and  illulive  a 
lanner,  that  more  than  once  I  was 
eceived  into  expectation  of  arrival 
t  fuch  building.  The  architecture 
f  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  of  the 
aft  and  gigantic  kind  ;  Rnd  builders 
f  fuch  ambitious  temper  and  ftu- 
endous  fcheme,  might  readily  ©n- 
irtain  the  idea  of  transforming  a 
lountain  into  a  pyramid,  fhaping 
le  huge  rock,  already  in  form  partly 
dapted,  and  cafing  it  with  wrought 
ones  on  the  ontfide,  as  they  might 
refer.  Some  of  the  learned  have 
iven  an  opinion,  that  the  Pyramids 
f  Giza  and  of  Saccara  were  not 
riginally  ereCtions  from  the  bale, 
lit  merely  hills  of  earth  or  ftone, 
taped  and  covered  by  the  labour  of 
tan.  The  idea  is  plaufible,  though 
ertainly  to  be  controverted,  by  rea¬ 
ms  to  be  drawn  from  hiftory,  and 
•om  other  the  beft  fources  of  faCl 
nd  argument. 

“  I  now  proceed  to  the  recital  of 
n  event  in  which  I  was  perlonally 
nd  principally  concerned.  1  (hall 
ive  the  recital  in  detail,  as,  in  its 
onfequenees,  being  of  the  higheft 
nport  to  the  future  fa fety  of  rnyielf; 
nd  therewith  to  the  progrefs  of 
ifcovery  which  I  have  engaged  in  5 
nd,  as  it  has  afforded  me  lelf-con- 
dence  and  new  encouragement, 
ver  favourable  to  the  fuccefs  of 
nterprize,  fo  will  it,  I  truft,  give 
atisfa&ion  to  tbofe  who  have  em- 


[S7] 

ployed  me,  infpiring  juft  and  well- 
founded  hopes  of  my  finally  accom¬ 
pli  fifing  the  great  purpofe  entrufted 
to  my  care. 

“  The  (late  of  quiet  and  fecurity 
ufually  attending  our  encampments 
was  interrupted  whilft  at  Schiacha, 
by  the  arrival  of  fome  Siwahans, 
who,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  came  with  intelligence,  that  a 
numerous  horde  of  Arabs  from  the 
vicinity  of  Fiaume  were  hovering  in 
the  Defert,  ready  to  fall  upon  our 
caravan.  Thefe  meffengers  at  the 
fame  time  allured  us,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Siwah  had  refolved  to  come 
to  our  aifi fiance,  and  to  elcort  us  to 
the  next  watering  place ;  adding, 
‘  that  their  little  army  would  arrive 
‘  in  a  few  hours,  determined  to  rifle 
(  with  us  every  thing  in  oppofing  the 
6  attack  of  the  Bedouins,  whole 
c  force  they  reprefented  as  confilting 
*  of  from  800  to  1000  men.’/  Our 
leader,  the  Sheik  of  the  Twaters, 
immediately  alTembled  the  princi¬ 
pal  people  of  the  caravan,  when  it 
was  decided  not  to  defert  our  poll, 
but  to  await  the  enemy.  Scarcely 
was  our  little  council  broke  up, 
when  we  heard  from  afar  the  bray¬ 
ing  of  fome  hundred  afies,  giving  no¬ 
tice  of  the  approach  of  the  Siwahans, 
They  ufe  this  animal  on  their  mili¬ 
tary  excurfions,  from  the  advantage 
it  affords  of  more  eaffiy  proceeding 
by  narrow  and  rugged  palfes  among 
the  mountains,  and  evading  or  at¬ 
tacking  any  enemy,  who  from  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  country,  or  from  the 
nature  of  its  cattle  requiring  fafer 
roads,  is  obliged  to  confine  his  march 
to  broader  defiles  or  vallies.  Some 
men  were  immediately  difpatched 
from  the  caravan,  requiring  the  Si-' 
wahans  to  halt  at  half  a  mile  diltance 
from  our  poll.  The  night  palled  in 
difquietude  and  alarm  :  each  got  his 
arms  in  readinefs,  and  prepared  for 
a  cattle  on  the  eniuing  day.  A  little 
F  4  before 
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before  fun-rife,  the  Siwahans  ad¬ 
vanced  on  fpot,  and  gave  apprehen- 
Hon  of  immediate  attack.  Some 
Aiigilahs  rode  forward,  to  inquire 
their  intentions,  and  were  anfwered, 

‘  that  the  caravan  had  nothing  to 

,  O 

‘  fear  on  reporting  this  to  the 
Sheik,  he  fent  the  metTengers  back, 
to  fay  he  Ihpuld  confider  and  treat 
them  as  enemies,  if  they  advanced  a 
Hep  further.  On  this  meffage  the 
Siwahans  halted,  formed  a  circle, 
and  invited  fome  Avgilans  to  a  con¬ 
ference.  During  all  this  time,  I 
remained  quiet  with  my  baggage, 
having  fent  my  interpreter  to  collect 
intelligence  of  what  was  palling.  See¬ 
ing  him  return,  and  judging  from  his 
manner  and  hade,  that  he  had  fome- 
thing  of  importance  to  communicate, 
I  ran  to  meet  him.  He  immediately 
accofted  me  with,  ‘Curfcdbe  the 
‘  moment,  when  I  determined  upon 
f  this  journey  ;  we  are  both  of  us 
f  unavoidably  loll  men  ;  they  take 
{  ns  for  Chriftians  2nd  fpies,  and 
f  will  affuredly  put  us  10  death.’ 
With  thefe  words  he  left  me,  and 
ran  to  .the  baggage,  where  he  ex¬ 
changed  his  tingle  gun  for  my  double- 
barrelled  one,  and  armed  himfelf 
with  two  brace  of  pifiols.  I  up¬ 
braided  him  with  his  want  of  firmnefs, 
told  him  f  a  lleady  and  refolute  con - 
‘  du6l  could  alone  preferve  ourfelves 

*  and  friends,  and  reminded  him  that 

*  his  prefenl  behaviour  was  precifely 

*  fuch  as  to  give  weight  to  the  fu- 
r  ipicions  entertained  I  further 
urged,  4  that  on  his  own  account  he 

*  had  nothing  to  fear,  having  for 
6  twelve  years  been  a  Mahom tried, an, 

*  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
■  religion  and  euftoms  3  that  my  felt 
f  alone  was  in  danger,  and  that  [ 
f  hoped  to  avert  it,  provided  he  did 
‘  not  intermeddle  with  my  defence,’ 

*  Friend,  (anfwered  he,)  you  will 
f  never  hear  of  danger :  but  this 


'  time  you  will  pay  for  your  teme- 
‘  rity.’ 

“  receiving ’that  terror  had  wholly 
deprived  him  of  the  neceflary  tem¬ 
per  and  recollection,  I  now  left  hiip 
to  himfelf,  and  walked  up  unarmed, 
but  with  a  firm  and  manly  Hep,  to 
this  tumultuous  adembly. 

“  I  entered  the  circle,  and  offered 
the  Mahometan  falutation,  ‘ Ajfulam 
Alchmn ,’  but  none  of  the  Siwahans 
returned  it.  Some  of  them,  im¬ 
mediately  exclaimed, — ‘  You  are  of 
f  the  new  Chriltians  from  Cairo,  and 

*  come  to  explore  our  country.’  Had 
I  at  this  time,  been  as  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Mahometan  fanatieifm,  and 
the  character  of  the  Arabs,  as  I  have 
been  fmee,  I  Humid  have  deduced 
my  defence  from  the  very  terms  of 
the  aceufation,  and  Hated  that  I  was 
indeed  from  Cairo,  fyaying.fled  from 
the  Infidels ;  as  it  was,  I  anfwered 
nothing  to  this  general  clamour,  but 
fat  down  and  directed  my  fpeech  to 
one  of  the  Chiefs,  whofe  great  influ¬ 
ence  I  knew,  and  who  had  been  often 
in  my  tent  whilft  at  Siwak ‘  Tell  me, 
‘  brother,  (laid  I,)  haft  thou  everbe- 
1  fore  known  300  armed  men  take  a 
‘  journey  of  three  days,  in  purfuit  of 
e  two  men,  who  dwelt  in  their  7, for 

*  ten  days,  who  had  eaten  and  drank 
‘  wiih  them  as  friends,  and  whofe. 
‘  tents  were  open  to  them  all  ?  Thy- 
1  felf  hail  found  us  praying  and  read- 
<  ing  the  Koran  ;  and  now  thou  fayelt 
4  we  are  Infidels  from  Cairo  \  that  is , 
(one  of  thole  from  whom  we  fly  1 
f  Doll  thou  not  know,  that  it  is  a 
f  great  fin  to  tell  one  of  the  faithful 
‘  that  he  is  a  Pagan?’  I  fpoke  this 
with  an  earned:  and  refolute,  tone, 
and  many  of  the  congregation 
feerned  gained  over  by  it,  and 
difpefed  to  be  favourable  to  me : 
the  man  replied,  4  that  he  was  con- 

*  vinced  we  were  not  Infidels,  that 

*  he  had  peri haded  no  one  to  this 

'  ( purfuit) 
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urfuU,  and  as  far  as  depended  on  tion,  perilous  as  was  my  Situation, 
im  alone,  he  was  ready  to  return  The  fame  queftion  was  then  put  to 
)  Sneak *  On  this  I  turned  to  one  us,  when  I  anfwered,  4  that  we  did 
the  vulgar,  who  was  communi-  f  not  underhand  what  it  contained, 
mg  fome  of  the  accufations  againff  4  but  were  told,  it  would  allow  us  to 
to  the i  peopie ‘  of  our  caravan.  f  quit  Cairo  without  being  moleftecl/ 
e  thou  lilent,  vfaid  I,)  would  to  *  This  is  the  book,  (interrupted  my 

n  -thaA  i  -WerT  a-e  to  ‘  interpreter,)  which  1  underhand  :* 

ell  the  Arabic,  I  would  then  afk.  and  immediately  took  the  Koran 

reltions  of  thee,  and  of  hundreds  from  my  hand.  We  were  ordered 
wh°  an;  mhrudled  by  reading  in  it,  to  give  proof  of  our 
i  the  ljlam  than  I  am.’  An  old  being  truly  of  the  religion.  Our 
H  on  this  oblerved,  ‘  This  man  is  learning  in  this  refpeci  went  far 
lunger  than  the  other,  and  yet  indeed  beyond  the  limple  ability 
lore  courageous;’  I  immediately  of  reading.  My  companion  knew 
tinued.  My  friend  is  not  afraid  the  entire  Koran  by  heart,  and  as 
thee  but  thou,  oughteft  to  have  for  me,  I  could  even  then  write 
ars  of  my.  friend :  doft  thou  Arabic,  and  well  too :  which  with 
low  wnat  it.  is  to  reproach  a  man,  thefe  people,  was  an  extraordinary 
no  lives  with  lultans  and  with  proficiency  in  learnino-.  We  had 
inces,  with  being  an  Infidel  ?’  fcarcely  given  a  fample  of  our  re- 

as  1 .*}  a.™d.  *'or  what  PurP°^  fpedtive  talents,  when  the  chiefs  of 
earned  Chriftian  papers.  J  now  our  caravan,  who  to  this  moment 
nd  that  my  interpreter  had  un-  had  been  filent,  now  took  loudly 
i.y  e^n  a  pa  11  port  which  I  had  our  part  5  and  many  of  the  Siwahans 
amed.  from  General  Bonaparte,  too,  interfered  in  our  favour.  In 
a  view  not  to  be  detained  at  the  fhort,  the  inquiry  ended  to  our  com- 
ncq  polls  through  which  J  was  plete  advantage,  though  not  with- 
)als  to  the  caravan.  My  inter-  out  the  murmuring  of  fome  in  the 
ter  at  this  moment  came  up,  and  multitude,  who  loll  the  hopes  of 
ing  me  alive,  and  the  allembly  plunder  which  the  occafion  mioht 
an^ry  and  violent,  than  when,  on  haye  afforded. 
lgfirft  queftioned,  he  had  exaf-  “Thus  the  character  of  Muluil- 
ated  them  by  inconfiderate  and  man  which  I  alfumed  was  firmly 
alexed  anfwers  5  he  recovered  eftabliflied,  and  I  (hall  not  be  fub- 
ilelf,  and  flood  iufficiently  com-  jeded  in  future  to  like  inquiries,  on 
'  and  collected,  whillt  I  ex-  which,  perhaps,  more  decifive  proofs  : 
ned  partly  in  German,  partly  in  might  be  required,  and  which  I 
■bip,  what  had  paffed.  Know-  could  not  give.  The  fecurity  of  my 
.however,  that  the  paper  in  future  voyage  is  thus  allured,  and  lo 
ltion  would  be  demanded,  and  great  an  advantage  more  than  com- 
choofing  to  truft  to  his  prudence  penfates  for  fome  Ioffes  attending 

.  .of  Producing  ^  5  I  the  above  incident,  but  which  yet  I 

it  mylelf  for  it  to  the  tent,  and,  mulf  regret. 

irning,  brought  likewife  a  Koran  “  During  the  time  I  was  fir  11  in 
1  me.  I  immediately  tendered  conference  with  the  people  of  Siwah 
papei  to  a  Chief  of  the  Siwahans ,  and  thofe  of  the  caravan,  my  baggaoe 
»  avmg  unfolded  it,  afked,  ‘if  was  left  with  my  interpreter  3  who 
y  y-ftander  could  read  it.’  in  the  paroxyfnis  of  his  fears,  and 
'Uld  not  help  fmiling  at  the  quef-  indeed  with  no  light  apprehenfioiif 
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of  our  bales  of  goods  being  fearch- 
^d,  took  my  remains  of  mummies, 
my  Ipecirnens  of  mineralogy,  my 
more  detailed  remarks,  made  on 
my  way  from  Cairo  to  Schiachci} 


and  generally  my  books,  and  ga 
them  to  a  confidential  Have  of  r 
Amb  inmate,  to  bury  them  in 
bog;  this  was  done,  and  I  nev 
afterwards  could  retrieve 'them/' 
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pFrom  the  Translation  of  Sonnjni’s  Travels  in  Greece  and 

Turkey.] 


*(  ^TT^HE  city  of  Rhodes  is  at  this 
JL  day  the  only  one  in  the 
if] and  ;  at  very  ancient  periods  there 
were  three  others,  which  no  longer 
exifted  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The 
mod  confiderable  of  thefe  three 
cities,  the  country  of  Chares,  who 
made*  or  at  leaft  began  the  famous 
coloffus  confecrated  to  the  fun,  was 
called  Lindus,  and  contained  a  mag¬ 
nificent  temple,  dedicated  to  Miner¬ 
va.  Some  veftiges  of  it  Hill  remain, 
with  the  name  of  Lindo,  in  a  hamlet 
fituated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
eaft  lide  of  the  ifland,  and  entirely 
peopled  by  Greeks  :  its  harbour,  by 
no  means  fpacious,  is  much  frequent¬ 
ed  by  the  fmall  craft  of  the  country, 
which  there  take  in  the  commodities 
of  the  ifland,  and  bring  thither  mer¬ 
chandize  from  other  parts.  Accord¬ 
ingly  aim  oft  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Lindo  are  given  to  commerce,  or  to 
the  carrying-trade  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  coafts  and  jftands  ;  they  navi¬ 
gate  with  fmall  faff-failing  velfels 
which  they  themfelves  conftru£t,  and 
to  which  they  give  greater  folidity 
than  to  the  {hips  that  come  off  the 
Rocks  of  Rhodes  for  the  account  of 
the  government.  A  few  Lindians 
alio  employ  themfelves  in  rural  la¬ 
bours  ;  but,  of  all  the  quarters  of 
the  ifland,  that  which  they  inhabit 
being  the  lead  fit  f&  tillage,  on  ac¬ 


count  of  its  flony  and  uneven  natui 
culture  principally  eonfifls  of  plant 
tions  of  vines,  fig-trees,  and  others 

(i  The  fecond  city,  which  bo 
the  name  of  Camyros,  was  fituat 
on  the  weft  coaft,  aim  oft  oppofite 
.Lindus;  there  no  longer  exift  ai 
traces  of  it  but  the  name  of  Camyi 
a  Greek  village,  built  on  the  far 
fpot. 

“  No  indication  is  to  be  found 
the  moft  ancient  of  thefe  three  citie 
Jalylfos ;  it  is  known  only  that 
was  fttuated  on  the  north  coaft 
the  ifland. 

“  When  we  review  in  thoug 
this  innumerable  multitude  of  citi 
and  great  edifices,  which  have  cove 
ed  in  different  places  the  furface 
the  earth,  and  which  have  been  fu 
ceffively  effaced,  we  cannot  but  yie 
to  the  painful  fenfations  excited  1 
the  rage  of  mankind.  Monumer 
which  the  genius  of  the  arts  and  ti 
patience  of  induftry  ere<5t  with 
much  folidity  and  flownels,  crumb 
in  an  inftant  under  the  blows  of  ir 
petuous  barbarifm,  or  by  the  mo 
fudden  fhocks  of  the  terrible  art 
war,  which  delights  only  in  blo< 
and  ruins.  Man  throws  down  \vh 
man  builds  up  ;  in  his  mind  time 
too  flow;  he  anticipates  the  ravag 
of  ages,  for  which  he  fee  in  s  to  em 
them  ;  and,  in  his  rage  for  deftru 
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b>  he  leaves,  very  far  behind  him,  germs  of  it  wherever  they  land.  No 
:  moft  ferocious  animals,  whofe  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  its 
lice  he  furpaffes,  by  being  himfelf  communication,  or  to  ftop  its  pro- 
deftroyer  of  his  own  fpecies.  grefs,  A  perfon  infected  with  the 
e  partial  confufion  v/hich  violent  plague  penetrates,  with  as  much  li- 
nmotions  of  the  earth  fometimes  berty  as  the  moft  healthy  man,  into 
afionj  are  not  ot  a  very  percepti-  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  no  one 
effe<ft  on  the  map  of  devaluations,  thinks  of  avoiding  his  company, 
ve  compare  them  to  the  vaft  ex-  From  this  circumftance,  it  is  not 
t  of  ruins  with  which  the  hand  aftonifhing  that  the  Hland  of  Rhodes, 
nan  has  ftrewn  the  furface  of  the  like  all  the  other  countries  of  Tur- 
be:  and  if  hiftory  makes  n;em-  key,  is  expofed  to  the  moft  terrible  of 
1  of  the  convulfions  of  nature,  contagions,  which  cannot  be  attri- 
ich  have  anciently  thrown  down  buted  to  its  climate,  one  of  the  moft 
ices  in  the  Ifland  of  Rhodes,  war  wholefome  and  moft  agreeable  in  the 
the  fury  of  fuperftitious  igno*  world, 
ce  have,  without  comparifon,  “  I  fliall,  on  this  occaftor.,  mention 
re  deftroyed  and  overthrown  more  a  prefervative  againft  the  plague, 
a  time  and  fubterraneous  fhocks.  which  fome  Italian  monks  of  the 
r  Earthquakes  were,  nevertheleft,  order  of  St.  Francis,  known  in  the 
ler  frequent  in  this  ifland,  at  the  Levant  by  the  appellation  of  Fathers 
e  of  its  formation,  if  indeed  it  of  the  Holy  Land,  communicated  to 
:rue  thatitiftued  from  the  bofom  me  at  Rhodes,  where  they  had  a 
the  waters,  as  was  imagined  by  hofpice *,  and  ferved  as  chaplains  to 
ancients,  who  conlidered  it  as  a  the  French  vice-conful,  for  this  ma- 
!ent  from  the  fea,  whence  they  giltrate  was  the  only  one  there  of  his 
e  it  the  name  of  Pelagia,  daugh-  nation  ;  his  phyfician  even  was  a 
of  the  fea  in  order  to  preferve  Greek  of  the  country.  Thefe  monks 
memory  of  its  origin.  But  its  affirmed,  from  their  own  experience, 
it  pi  oximity  to  the  continent,  the  and  that  of  their  brethren  eftablifhed 
meed  cape  which  ftretches  out  in  many  other  countries  of  the  Eaft, 
ards  the  coaft,  and  which  appears  that  an  infallible  mean  of  guarding 
ave  formed  the  junction  between  againft  the  plague,  confifts  in  fwal- 
ifland  and  the  main  land,  lead  lowing,  every  morning,  falling,  a 
to  prelume,  with  fome  degree  of  glals  of  one’s  own  urine,  in  which 
lability,  that  they  have  been  the  juice  of  a  lemon  has  been  ex- 
ed,  and  that  the  ifland  was  for-  prefled.  This  remedy,  or  to  make 
lyno  more  than  a  great  promon-  ufe  of  the  term  confecrated  in  me- 
'  of  Alia  Minor.  Be  this  as  it  dical  language,  this  Ample  and  ealjr 
r,  the  Ifland  of  Rhodes  is  no  longer  prophyladtic,  the  efficacy  of  which 
urdavs  agitated  by  earthquakes;  the  experience  of  fome  men,  forced 
it  would  be  an  abode  equally  by  their  profelfion  to  live  in  the 
and  agreeable,  if  two  other  midft  of  contagion,  appears  to  war- 
rges  ftifl  more  dreadful,  the  rant,  deferves  more  confidence  than 
;ue  and  Ottoman  defpotifm,  did  the  complicated  recipes  and  the  long 
convert  it  into  a  place  of  fear  indications  of  diet,  prefcribed  by 
defolation.  ^hyficians,  to  whom  books  have 

The  Turks  who  daily  live  and  lerved  as  obfervations,  and  a  theory 
ddtims  of  the  plague,  carry  the  often  doubtful,  as  experience. 

*  A  place  of  hofpitable  entertainment  for  travellers.” 
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le  With  the  exception  of  the  city 
of  Rhodes  itihlf,  which  is  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  inhabited  by  Turks,  who  would 
render  it  an  abode  infupportable  to 
any  others  but  them  (elves ,  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  ifland  is  compofed 
of  Greeks,  defendants  of  thole  fa¬ 
mous  Rhodians,  whofe  valour,  ar¬ 
dent,  love  of  liberty,  talle  for  the  l'ci- 
cnces  and  fine  arts,  fkill  in  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  adtivity  in  commerce,  have 
been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  long  tyranny  under 
which  they  have  been  enllaved,  has 
checked  the  tranfports  of  generous 
fouls,  and  '  extinguifhed  the  torch  of 
genius,  a^d  the  fiery  ardour  of  glory 
and  riches  :  the  Greeks  of  Rhodes 
have  ipreferved,  as  it  were,  no  more 
than  the  fhadow  of  the  great  energy 
of  their  anceftors,  a  few  traces  of 
which  are  fcarcely  to  be  found  in 
their  fondnefs  for  navigation  and 
traffic,  which  molt  of  them  dill  fol¬ 
low  with  fome  iuccefs.  They  are 
/till,  like  their  forefathers,  bold  and 
fkijtul  navigators,  able  {hip -builders, 
indudrious  traders  ;  and  if  the  beau¬ 
tiful  countries  of  Afiatie  Greece  were 
deftined  to  change  their  readers,  it 
would  be  at  Rhodes,  more  than  in 
any  other  quarter,  that  we  fhould 
meet  with  the  powerful  luccours  of 
courage,  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  and 
of  intelligence. 

“  Placed  on  the  route  which  vef- 
fels  from  the  north  of  Greece  muit 
bold  in  order  to  repair  to  Syria  and 
Egypt,  the  Ifland  of  Rhodes  would, 
in  other  hands,  become  the  general 
emporium  of  a  very  confiderable 
commerce :  its  ports  would  afford 
.places  of  Ihelter  and  refrediment ; 
and  its  proximity  to  the  coads  would 
render  it  miftrefs  of  part  of  the  trade 
of  Afia,  as  it  would  participate  in 
that  of  Egypt  and  of  the  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries.  A  fituation  io 
happy  .could  not  have  remained  ufc- 
kis  but  under  the  government  of  the 


Turks  ,*  under  any  other,*  it  wo 
become  a  fertile  fource  of  profperi 
fc  While  its  pofition,  its  vicin 
to  a  long  extent  of  coads  and  1 
merous  iflands,  and  the  good  qua! 
of  the  timber  which  its  forefis  f 
nidi  for  (hip-building,  necedai 
make  the  people  of  Rhodes  a  peo 
of  navigators,  feveral  harbours  inv 
thither  commerce,  and  multiply  * 
facilitate  its.  means.  Capes,  wh 
render  the  figure  of  the  ifland  v 
irregular,  form  road-deads,  have 
and  bays,  in  which  vetfels  can  dej 
fit  and  receive  their  ladings,  fup 
themfelves  with  excellent  water  2 
provifions  of  every  fort,  and  t< 
lh  el  t  ex,  l'ecure  from  the  impetuof 
of  the  winds  and  waves. 

ie  One  of  the  principal  of  th 
harbours,  next  to  the  port  of  llbod 
which,  half  choked  up,  is  waiting 
mailers  and  repairing  labours,  is  tJ 
of  Lindo  ;  of  which  I  have  alre; 
fpoken.  Near  the  cape  of  this  nar 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  i 
rock  which  is  confiderably  eleva 
above  the  furface  of  the  fea.  < 
the  lame  ead  coad  of  the  ifland,  a 
to  the  north  of  Lindo,  is  another  g 
more  open,  with  a  bay  Id's  fife, ! 
tween  Cape  Paradi  and  Cape  Tent 
and  to  the  fouth,  is  found  San  Nic 
Bay,  whofe  entrance  is  divided 
a  fhoal  fomewhat  extenfive.  F 
ther  to  the  fouth,  is  Cape  San  G 
vanni,  a  low  point,  off  which  an  i: 
bears  a  tower  that  ferved  as  a  lig 
houfe  to  navigators.  The  mod  c< 
fiderable  and  the  mod  fouthern  p: 
montory  of  the  ifland,  is  that 
which  has  been  given  the  name 
Cape  Tranquillo;  it  forms,  w 
Cape  San  Giovanni,  a  narrow  s 
deep  gulf,  where  fliips  lie  in  fafet 
and,  with  Cape  Candura,  a  large  1 
more  open.  A  fhoal,.  fituated  to  i 
fouthward  of  the  entrance  of  the  g 
of  Cape  Tranquillo,  is  not  with < 
danger  in  making  the  land  on  t 
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esc  hi  ft  ion  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes". 


"The  fea  appears  to  have  fort ;  but  agriculture  would  be  more 
?ned  for  itfelf  a^paftage  in  the  (louri filing  there,  and  occupy  & 
imontory  of  Cape  Franquillo,  and  greater  extent  of  ground,  if,  like 
have  feparated  from  it,  to  the  every  other  branch  of  induftry,  it 
ft,  two  fmall  fragments,  fteril  had  not  to  bear  the  obftades  and 
ts,  which  bear  the  names  of  Gor-  vexations  of  an  unjuft:  and  oppreffive 
and  of  Strongelo  j  and  to  the  adminiftration. 
th,  a  more  confiderable  portion,  “  The  inhabitants  of  Rhodes 
ich  forms  an  ifland  called  Santa  have  a  great  tafte  for  gardens..  The 
therina.  city  and  the  other  habitations  are 

*  1 0  the  weft  there  are  alfo,  above  furrounded  by  orchards,  in  which  are 
De  Candura,  fome  havens  more  or  found  variety,  agree&bfenefs,  cool- 
large,  more  or  lefts  ftecure,  and  nets,  and  utility  j  pot-herbs,  as  well 

>  coaft  is,  in  general,  ftandy,  as  ftowers,  are  there  cultivated  with, 
hed  by  deep  waters,  and,  accord-  attention. 

to  the  teaman’s  pbrafe,very  l'afe,  “Stags,  and  other  fpecies  of 
t  is,  free  from  rocks  and  fhoals,  game,  enliven,  the  forefts  and  plains: 
may  be  approached  without  the  in  the  latter,  bartavelles  or  Greek 
.  of  running  aground.  .  partridges  are  to  be  met  with  in 

'  A  fmgle  river  bearing  the  name  great  numbers.  M***,  vice-con- 
?andura,wh ich  it  gives  to  the  cape  fid  at  Rhodes,  kept  in  a  cage  a  bird 
vhofte  vicinity  it  diftcharges  itfelf  of  this  fpecies  ;  but  he  was  obliged, 

>  the  ftea,  waters  the  interior  parts  from  time  to  time,  to  cut  the  tip  of 
he  ifland  ;  but  numerous  fprings  its  bill,  which  grew  fo  long  and 
running  water  alfo  diffule  fecun-  crooked,  as  to  prevent  the  bird  from 

'  in  their  meandering  courfe.^  Al-  taking  its  food.  No  bird,  perhaps, 
agh  hilly,  the  foil  proves  fuitable  bears  confinement  with  greater  dlf- 
everal  forts  of  productions.  Fine  ficnlty  than  partridges  in  general; 
s,  which  greedy  and  improvident  they  need,  more  than  any  other,  open 
luity  has  reduced  to  a  fmall  num-  air  and  a  fomewhat  fpacious  ground, 
majeftically  crowned  the  higheft  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  re- 
intains  5  and  the  refin  of  the  ftridted  in  the  rapidity  and  frequen¬ 
ter  part  of  them,  fupplied  abun-  cy  of  their  excurfions  :  every  con- 
tly  the  wants  of  the  navy.  On  fined  fpace  is  unfuitable  to  them  : 
Hoping  hills,  fig-trees,  which  it  they  are  kept  in  narrow  and  co¬ 
la  very  large  quantity  of  good  vered  places,  they  are  attacked  by 
b  ca rob- trees,  and  others  both  all  forts  of  indifpofitions ;  and,  after 
ul  and  agreeable,  grow  with  fa-  leading  for  fome  timiTa  languifbing 
Y',  the  vine  alfo  there  holds  its  exiftence,  they  loon  find  death  in  the 
e,  and  the  wine  which  is  drawn  very  attentions  which  are  lavished  on 
^  it,  highly  extolled  by  the  an-  them,  and  which  cannot  fupply  the 
fs,  on  account  of  its  delicacy  and  place  of  the  advantages  of  a  life  fre- 
erfume,  has  preferved  fomething  quently  agitated  but  accompanied  by 
lofe  good  qualities,  and  may  ftill  all  the  charms  of  liberty.  The  Greek 
for  a  very  good  wine,  efpecially  partridge  belonging  to  the  vice-con- 
0  it  is  made  with  care.  I  drank  ful  of  Rhodes  would  not  have  been 
3  at  M***'s,  which  was  not  in-  lubjedt  to  the  exceilive  prolongation 
r  to  the  belt  wine  of  Greece,  of  its  bill,  which,  without  foreign  ancj 
vallies  afford  rich  paftures,  and  unnatural  affiftance,  would  have occa- 
plams  produce  harvefts  of  every  fioned  it  to  perifti  from  inanition,  had 
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its  narrow  prifon  afforded  it  the  means 
proper  for  wearing  down  its  point  by 
repeated  fribtion. 

“  Some  pretty  turtles,  of  a  red- 
dilh  gray  plumage,  and  with  a  nar¬ 
row  black  femi-collar,  iinoilar  to  thofe 
which  I  had  feen  in  Egypt,  frequent 
the  orchards  by  which  the  city  of 
Rhodes  is  furrounded,  and  add  to 
them  freffi  charms.  The  motion- 
Jefs  flower,  however  brilliant  it  may 
be,  attaches  and  flatters  the  eye; 
but  it  wants  life,  without  which, 
beauty  caufes  only  fteril  impreflions, 
agreeable  indeed,  but  without  viva¬ 
city,  without  movement,  like  the  ob¬ 
ject  that  communicates  them  :  every 
thing  is  enlivened,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  verdure  of  the  groves  ferves 
as  an  afylum  and  abode  for  charm¬ 
ing  birds,  when  the  flowers  are  ca- 
refled  and  betrayed  alternately  by 
thofe  winged  infedls,  brilliant  like 
them,  which  know  how  to  touch 
them,  every  moment,  without  tar- 
nifhing  them,  and  which  themfelves 
appear  flying  flowers.  What  fweet 
.emotions  do  we  not  experience, 
when,  in  the  filence  of  a  {haded  re¬ 
treat,  clothed  with  verdure  and  en¬ 
amelled  with  flowers,  we  find  our- 
felves  in  the  mid  A  of  feveral  pairs 
of  the  lweeteA  and  moA  tender 
birds,  which  conAituted  a  part  of  the 
train  of  Venus  !  Cooings,  plaintive 
and  languilhitfg  expreflions  of  a 
burning  flame,  are  heard  on  all  fides; 
the  ear  is  not  offended,  and  they  in¬ 
vite  to  a  foft  reverie,  the  prelude  of 
fenfibility.  On  this  tree,  two  of 
thcfe  birds,  which  nature  and  love 
have  united,  indulge  in  the  moA  ex- 
prcflive  marks  of  tendcrnef? ;  we 
fee  them  placed  near  each  other, 
with  their  necks  bent  in  a  contrary 
direction,  feizing  each  other’s  bill, 
with  their  bills  partly  open,  pulhing 
it  back  and  drawing  it  forward  alter¬ 
nately,  and  in  thefe  reprefentations 
of  mutual  attack  and  refifiance,  quit 


each  other,  rejoin  each  othef, 
pant  with  love.  On  that  tree,  m 
lofty  and  more  tufted,  and  in  a  i 
of  downy  and  moffy  leaves,  rey 
the  fruits  of  an  ardent  love;  the  i 
ther  covers  them,  and  warms  th 
Mrtth  her  body  and  her  wings  :  t 
fleep  ;  but  me  who  hatched  thi 
has  her  head  raifed,  and  her  look 
fpeaks  her  anxiety;  (he  watches, 
her  reAlefs  eyes  are  dire£ted  tow. 
every  place  around  her.  One  fe 
ment  alone  occupies  her,  and  abf< 
all  her  faculties  :  this  is  the  rej 
and  prefervation  of  the  dear 
jebts,  which  fhe  could  not  deff 
alas  !  but  by  her  grief.  The  fe 
changes  at  the  expiration  of  a 
moments;  the  mother  has  qui 
the  neA,  the  little  ones  fpread  t 
wings,  Aand  up  on  their  legs  as 
unAeady,  open  their  bills  with 
their  might,  and  by  weak,  but 
peated  cries,  they  announce 
joy  which  they  feel :  it  is  the  fal 
who  arrives,  loaded  with  theprcn 
der  of  the  family  :  he  diAribute 
equally  ;  he  then  refumes  the  p 
of  his  mate,  who  does  not  Aray 
from  a  fpot  where  are  fixed  all 
aff'ebtions,  and  then  only  to  pror 
her  food,  and  bring,  in  her  turn,  I 
of  her  nefilings. 

“  Thefe  living  images  of  tern 
nefs  and  paternal  folici£ude,arelel 
more  imprefiive  for  delicate  mii 
than  thole  which  are  imbibed  f 
the  belt  books  and  the  moffeloqi 
difcourfes :  thefe  are  aff'efting 
am  pies  which  nature  difplays  to 
eyes,  and  which  fhe  invites  us  to 
low.  Happy,  indeed,  is  he  v 
/imple  in  his  habits,  as  in  his  al 
tions,  is  acquainted  with  the  A 
effufions  of  love,  and  tbeoccupat 
more  ferious,  but  not  lefs  fu 
which  accompany  a  fertile  un 
the  pains  as  well  as  thepleafim 
which,  are  equally  felt,  eqi 
fiiared  ! 


Description  of  Thebes  and  the  Country  adjoining, 


rf  Quails  which,  in  their,  pallage 
m  Europe  to  Africa,  difperfe  and. 
3  on  feveral  i Hands,  do  not  reft 
mfeives  on  that  of  Rhodes  j  and 
at  proves  that  the  line  which  thofe 
ds  trayerfe,  in  order  to  change  the 
nate,  is  invariable  like  the  feafon 
their  migration,  is,  that  quails 
re  never  been  feen  to  arrive  at 
odes,  although  the  ifiand  is  not 
y  diftant  from  their  route.  But 
udcocks  pats  thither  regularly 
ry  year,  and  in  confiderable  num- 
S.  They  arrive  in  November, 
l  their  ftay  lafts  about  a  month, 
ave  alfo  teen  thefe  latter  birds, 
ich  neverthelefs  feem  to  prefer 
j  countries,  feek  at  the  fame 
lod,  but  in  fm'all  bodies,*  a  mild 
her  in  the  humid  plains  of  Lower 
ypt. 


“  Fifh  is  very  plentiful  on  th-> 
coaft  of  Rhodes, .  which  was  called, 
the  id  and  abounding  with JiJh.  The 
lea,  which  furrounds  it,  likewife  fur- 
nifties  coral  and  fine  fponges.  .  The 
land  there  is  rich  in  foftils  of  every 
fpecies,  and  there  the  geologift 
might  form  a  curious  and  intereftiW 
colledfion. 

“  Beauty  and  mildnefs  of  climate, 
fecundity  of  foil,  variety  and  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  neceftary  or  agreeable, 
aiticies^of  life,  a  fituation  valuable 
for  ufeful  enterp rites  and  a  profper- 
ous  trade— nothing  is.  wanting  to. 
the  Iiland  of  Rhodes,  except  to  be 
delivered  from  the  Turks,  who  pof- 
fefs,  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  the  fatal* 
talent  of  converting  the  moft  happy 
abode  into  a  fpot  to  be  fhunned  and 
dreaded. 


Description  of  Thebes 

■iom  Aikin’s  Translation  of 

Lower 

E  quitted  Dindera  on  the 
26ih  of  January,  continu¬ 
es  route  fouthvvards,  following 
diredlion  of  the  Nile,  in  a  courle 
>otite  to  its  current.  The  coun¬ 
now  exhibited  a  new  lcenery  to 
_  eyes  :  we  fa w  palm-trees  much 
icr.  than  •  any  which  we  had 
lerto  met  with,  gigantic  tama- 
s*  Plages  half  a  league  long, 
yet  the  land,  which  had  re- 
the  benefit  of  the  inundation, 
lamed  uncultivated.  Could  it  be 
t  the  inhabitants  chofe  to  grow 
more  than  was  iufficient  for  their 
1  confumption,  and  thus  deprive 
r  jynmts  of  the  profit  of  their 
sriiuity  ?  In  the  afternoon,  as 
aixand  myfelf  were  talking  about 

beinS  near  that  Part 

Nile  where  they  are  met  with, 


\ 

and  the  Country  adjoining. 

Denon’s  Travels  in  Upper  and 
Eg  ypt.] 

and  oppofite  feveral  low  fand  ifiands, 
their  favourite  refort,  we  faw  fome- 
thmg  xorjg  and  brown  lying  among 
a  number  of  ducks;  it  was  a  cro¬ 
codile  afteep;  he  appeared  abohjt 
fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  lono-.  \Ye 
rued  on  mm3  and  ne  gently  entered 
the  water,  but  tome  minutes  after 
came  out  again  ;  a  fecond  thot  made 
him  again  plunge  in,  but  he  again 
returned  to  the  ifiand  3  his  belly  ap¬ 
peared- much  larger  than  that  of  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  which  X 
have  feen  Huffed. 

<c  We  learned  that  one  party  of  the 
Mamelukes  had  palled  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  that  the  other 
continued  their  route  to  Efneh  and 
Syene.  Defaix  ordered  the  cavalry 
to  let  out  at  midnight  to  endeavour 
to  come  up  with  thefe  latter. 
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*  We  fet  out  on  the 2 7th,  at  two  in 
the  morning  :  at  eight,  we  found  a 
dead  crocodile  on  the  fhore  of  the 
river ;  it  was  dill  frefh ;  the  length 
was  eight  feet :  the  upper  jaw,  which 
is  the  only  one  that  has  any  motion, 
fee  ms  to  clofe  birt  indifferently  with 
the  under,  but  the  throat  liippKes  the 
deficiency,  for  it  hangs  as  I'oofe  as  a  « 
purfe,  and  its  elafticity  performs  the 
office  of  a  tongue,  of  which  this  ani¬ 
mal  is  entirely  destitute  ;  the  nofirils 
and  ears  fhut  like  the  ear-holes  of  a 
fifh,  and  its  fmall  dole- fet  eyes  add 
much' to  the  frig  lit  fulnefs  of  its  gene¬ 
ral  appearance. 

“  At  niireo’clock  ,  in  making  a  (harp 
turn  round  the  point  of  a  projecting 
chain  of  mountains,  we  difeovered  all 
an  once  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Thebes 
in  its  whole  extent :  this  celebrated 
city,  the  fize  of  which  Homer  has 
characterized  by  the  fingle  e'xpreflion 
of  with  a  hundred  gates ,  a  heading 
and  poetical  phrafe,  that  has  been 
repeated  with  fo  much  confidence 
for  many  centuries  5  this  illutirious 
dty,  delcribed  in  a  few  pages  dictated 
to  Herodotus  by  Egyptian  prieds, 
that  have  been  fince  copied  by  every 
hi  dorian,  celebrated  hy  the  number 
of  its  kings,  whole  wifdom  has  railed 
them  to  the  rank  of  gods,  by  laws 
which  have  been  revered  without 
bdftg  promulgated,  by  lcience  in¬ 
volved  in  pompous  and  enigmatical 
inferiptions,  the  firft  monuments  of 
ancient  learning  which  are  ffill  fpared 
by  the  hand  of  time  $  this  abandoned 
fa.nduary,  furrounded  with  barba- 
rilfn,  and  again  reffored  to  the  defert 
from  which  it  had  been  drawn  forth, 
enveloped  in  the  veil  of  mydery,  and 
the  obfeurity  of  ages,  whereby  e\yen 
its  own  coloifal  monuments  are  mag¬ 
nified  to  the  imagination ;  dill  im- 
prefied  the  mind  with  fuch  gigantic 
phantoms,  that  the  whole  army,  fud- 
denly  and  with  one  accord,  dood  in 
amazement  at-  the  fight  of  its  featter- 


ed  fiiifts,  arid,  clapped  their  hat 
with  delight,  as  if  the  end  and  ■ 
je6f  of  their  glorious  toils,  arid  1 
complete  coriq.ueft  of  Egypt,  w 
accompliflied  arid  fecured  by  taki 
poffefiion  of  the  fpleridid  remains 
this  ancient  metropolis.  I  took 
view  of  this  fird  afpe6t  of  The! 
k  along  with  the  fpeclacle  before  rr 
the  knees  o t  the  erithufia'dic  foldi 
ferved  me  as  a  table,  their  bodies 
a  lhade,  whilft  the  dazzling  ray£ 
the  burning  fun  enlightened  t 
magnificent  ipeHaclC,  and  exhibi 
the  electric  emotion  of  a  whole  ar 
of  foldiers,  whofe  delicate  fenftbi 
made  me  feel  proud  of  being  tl 
companion,  and  glory'  in  calling  n 
felf  a  Frenchman. 

The  fituation  of  this  town  h 
fine  as  can  well  be  imagined  y  < 
the  immenl'e  extent  of  its  ruins  c< 
vinces  the  fpedlator  that  fame 
not  magnified  its  fize ;  for  the 
ameter  of  Egypt  not  being  fuffici 
to  contain  it,  its  monuments 
upon  the  two  chains  of  mounta 
which  are  contiguous,  whild  its  ton 
occupy  the  vallies  towards  the  w 
far  on  into  the  defert. 

‘■‘n  Four  large  hamlets  div 
amongit  them  the  remains  of  the 
cient  monuments  of  Thebes,  wfc 
the  river,  by  the  finuofity  of 
courfe,  fee  ms  dill  proud  of  flow 
among  its  ruins. 

Soon  after  noon  day  we  arri 
at  a  defert,  which  was  the  necrop* 
or  city  of  the  dead  :  the  rock,  ex 
vacated  on  its  inclined  plane,  p 
fents  three  Tides  of  a  fquare;  with 
gular  openings,  behind  which 
double  and  triple  galleries,  wb 
were  ufed  as  burying  places.  I  1 
tered  here  on  horfeback,  with  Defi 
fuppofiag  that  thefe  gloomy  retre 
could  only  be  the  alylum  of  pe 
and  filence  j  but  fcarcely  were 
immerged  in  the  obfeurity  of  tf 
galleries*  than  we 1  were  alfailed  w 
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Selins  and  (tones,, by  enemies  whom 
;  could  not  diftirtguiffi,  and  this 
it  an'end  to  our  obfervations.  We 
:ce  learnt  that  a  considerable  num- 
r  of  people  inhabited  thefe  obfcure 
Teats,  and  that  probably,  from 

2  fav'age  habits  contra&ed  there, 
27  were  almoffc  always  in  rebellion 
ainft  authority,  and  had  become 

3  terror  of  the  vicinity.  Too 
ich  in  hade  to  make  a  fuller  ac- 
aintance  with  the  inhabitants,  we 
irched  back  with  precipitation, 
i  this  time  I  only  law  Thebes  on 
i  gallop. 

"  It  had  been  my  lot  to  day  for 
>nths  at  Zaoyeh,  at  Benefuef,  and 
rgeh>  and  to  pafs  by  without  dop- 
ig  at  the  magnificent  objects 
ich  I  had  come  to  vifit.  We  ar- 
ed  prefen tly  after  at  a  temple, 
ich  I  took  to  be  of  thehighed  an¬ 
ility,  from  its  ruinous  appearance, 
thorougfl^antique  hue,  its  con- 
x&ion,  which  was  lefs  perfect  than 
■  red,  the  Extreme  fimplicity  of  its 
lamentb,  the  irregularity  of  its  out- 
b  and  efpecially  the  coarfenefs  of 
fculpture.  I  took  a  hafty  fketch 
it,  and  galloping  after  the  troops, 
o  were  condantly  marching  on,  I 
ived  at  a  lecond  edifice  much  more 
ifiderable,  and  in  a  better  date  of 
lervation.  I  found  in  my  way  a 
ue  of  black  granite  ;  I  call  it  gra- 
b  till  it  fhall  be  determined  what 
he  nature  of  that  done  which  has 
n  long  denominated  bafalt,  and 
ich  is  the  material  of  the  mag- 
cent  Egyptian  lions  which  are 
he  foot  of  the  fl  ght  of  depslead- 
to  the  Roman  capitol. 

'  At  the  entrance  of  this  temple 
1  fquare  mounds  dank  an  immenfe 
and  again  ft  the  inner  wall  are 
raved,  in  two  bas-reliefs,  the  vic- 
ous  combats  of  fome  hero.  This 
'e  °f  Iculpture  is  in  the  moft  irre- 
lr  ftyle  of  compofition,  without 
fpective,  plan,  or  diftribution, 
the  firft  conceptions  of  the  un- 

aqa, 


improved  human  mind.  I  have  feen 
at  Pompeia  rude  iketches  done  by 
Roman  loldiers  on  the  ftucco  of  the 
walls  5  thev  entirely  re  fern  bled.  in 
dyle  thole  which  Lam  now  fpeaking 
of,  which  are  like  the  fir  ft  /attempts 
of  a  child,  before  he  has  leen  any¬ 
th!  ng  wberebv  to  arrange  his  ideas. 
Here  the  hero  is  gigantic,  and  the 
enemies  whom  he  is  overthrowing 
are  twenty-five  times  lmaller  than 
himfelf;  if  this  however  could  be 
-meant  for  a  piece  of  flattery  in  the 
arts,  it  was  certainly  ill-contrived, 
fince  the  hero  could  gain  no  honour 
by  fighting  pygmies. 

<4  At  fame  paces  from  this  gate 
are  the  remains  of  an  enormous  co- 
lodlis  ;  it  has  been  wantonly  (hatter- 
ed,  for  the  parts  which  are  left  have 
fo  well  preferved  their  polifti,  and  the 
fractures  their  edges,  that  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  if  the  fpirit  of  devadation  in 
mankind  had  traded  to  time  alpne  to 
ruin  this  monument,  we  fhould  dill 
fee  it  entire  and  uninjured.  Suffice 
it  to  fay,  to  give  an  idea  of  its  dimen- 
fions,  ffiat  the  breadth  of  the  fhouH 
ders  is  twenty-five  feet,  which'  would 
give  about  feventy-iive  for  the  entire 
height  :  the  figure  is  exaH  in  its 
proportions,  the  dyle  middling,  but 
the  execution  perfebl ;  when  overfet, 
it  fell  upon  its  face,  which  hides  this 
intereding  part;  the  drapery  being- 
broken,  we  can  no  longer  judge  by 
its  attributes  whether  it  is  the  figure 
of  a  king  or  a  divinity.  Is  it  the 
datue  of  Memnon,  or  that  of  Ofy- 
mandyas? — the  defcriptions  hitherto 
given  of  this  monument  throw  more 
confufion  than  light  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  the  datue  of  Memnon, 
which  appears  to  me  the  more 
probable,  every  traveller  for  two 
thoufand  years  muft  have  miftaken 
the  object  of  their  curiofity,  as  will 
be  feen  by  the  infcription  of  the 
names  on  another'  colofial  ftatue,  of1 
which  I  fhall  direHly  fpeak. 

One  foot  of  this  ftatue  remains, 

Cr  whk^. 
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which  is  broken  off  and  in  good  pre- 
fervation ;  it  may  be  eafily  carried 
away,  and  may  give  thofe  in  Europe 
a  Icaie  of  comparifon  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  this  fpecies,  and  will  ferve 
as  a  companion  to  the  coloffal  feet 
which  are  in  the  court  of  the  capitol 
at  Home.  '  The  fpot  where  this 
figure  Hood  might  be  either  a  temple 
or  a  palace,  or  both  at  the  fame  time ; 
for  if  the  bas-relief  would  belong 
more  properly  to  a  royal  refidence, 
the  figures  of -eight  priefts,  which 
are  in  the  front  of  two  porticoes  in 
the  inner  part,  would  peculiarly  indi¬ 
cate  a  temple,  except  indeed  they 
were  introduced  to  remind  the  fove- 
reign  that,  conformably  to  the  law, 
the  priefts  ought  always  to  ferve  and 
aflift  in  the  .  exercife  of  monarchical 
power. 

“  This  ruin,  which  is  fituated  on 
the  Hope  of  the  mountain,  and  has 
4iever  been  inhabited  in  later  times, 
is  fo  well  preferved  in  the  parts  that 
are  ftill  Handing,  that  it  appears 
more  like  a  new  and  unfinifhed 
building  :  feveral  columns  are  fcen 
here  to  their  very  bafes  ;  their  pro¬ 
portions  are  grand,  but  the  ftyle, 
though  purer  than  that  of  the  firft 
mentioned  temple,  is  however  not 
comparable  to  that  of  lentyra,  either 
for  the  majefly  of  the  general  defign, 
or  for  the  delicacy  in  the  execution 
of  particular  parts.  It  would  have 
taken  fome  time  and  examination  to 
have  made  out  the  plan  of  this 
temple,  but  the  cavalry  were  gallop¬ 
ing  on,  and  I  was  obliged  to  follow 
them  clofely,  not  to  be  flopped  for 
ever  in  my  refearches. 

^  Our  attention  was  arrefted  in  the 
plain  by  two  large  ftatues  in  a  fitting 
pofture,  between  which,  according  to 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  thole  who 
have  copied  the  relation  of  thefe 
writers,  was  the  famous  ftatue  of 
Ofymandyas,  the  largeft  of  all  thefe 
■coloffal  figures.  Ofymandyas  had 


prided  himfelf  fo  much  on  the  ex< 
cution  of  this  bold  defign*  that  1 
had  caufed  an  infcription  to  be  ei 
graven  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  ftatu 
in  which  he  defied  the  power  of  ma 
to  deftroy  this  monument,  as  well  < 
that  of  his  tomb,  the  pompous  d< 
fcription  of  which  now  appears  on 
a  fantaflic  dream.  The  two  Aatu< 
Hill  left  Handing  are  doubtlefs  tho 
of  the  mother  and  the  fon  of  *th 
prince,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
that  of  the  king  himfelf  has  difaj 
peared  ;  the  hand  of  time  and  tl 
teeth  of  envy  appear  to  have  unin 
zeaioufly  in  its  deftru6tionj  and  n< 
thing  of  it  remains  but  a  fhapele 
rock  of  granite  $  fo  that  it  requir 
the  perlevering  look  of  the  amateu 
accuflomed  to  this  kind  of  examin; 
tion,  to  diftinguifh  any  portions  < 
the  figure  which  have  efcaped  d< 
itrubfion  5  and  even  thofe  are  fo  ii 
fign meant,  that  they  ctn  throw  1 
light  on  its  dimenlions.  rl  he  two  fh 
tues  ftill  exifting  are  in  the  propo 
tion  of  from  fifty  to  fixty-five  feet  i 
height  j  they  are  feated  with  the 
two  hands  on  their  knees ;  all  th; 
remains  of  them  fhews  a  feverity  1 
ftyle,  and  a  ftraightnefs  of  pofitioi 
The  bas-reliefs,  and  the  fmall  figun 
cluftered  round  the  feat  of  the  fout] 
ernmofl  of  thefe  flatues,  are  m 
without  elegance  and  delicacy  in  tl 
execution.  v  On  the  leg  of  the  ltati 
the  moft  to  the  north,  the  names  < 
the  illuflrious  and  ancient  travelle 
who  came  to  hear  the  found  of  tl 
ilatue  cif  Memnon  are  written  : 
Greek.  We  may  here  fee  the  gre 
influence  wftich  celebrity  exercif 
over  the  minds  of  men,  fince,  whf 
the  ancient  Egyptian  .governme] 
and  the  jealoufy  of  the  priefts  1 
longer  forbade  ftrangers  to  tone 
thefe  monuments,  the  love  of  tl 
marvellous  retained  its  empire  oV< 
the  minds  of  thofe  that '  came  hitb 

as  vifttors.  Thus,  to  the  age 

.  ■  ^drta: 
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kdrian,  which  was  enlightened  by  any  relief;  and  that  in  the  fourth 
talofophy,  Sabina,  the  wife  of  this  century  the  catholic  religion  con- 
fnperor,  and  herlelf  a  literary  wo-  verted  it  to  facred  purpofes,  and  made 
lan,  condefcended,  along  with  the  a  church  of  it,  adding  two  rows  of 
ained  men  who  accompanied  her,  pillars  in  the  ftyle  of  the  age,  to 

►  acknowledge  that  (he  had  heard  fupport  a  covered  roof.  To  the 
unds  which  no  phyfical  caute  could  fouth  of  this  monument  there  are 
ive  produced.  But  the  vanity  of  Egyptian  apartments,  with  ladders 
terming  one  s  name  on  fu.ch  an-  and  fquare  windows,  the  only  build- 
quities  might  very  eafily  have  pro-  ing  that  I  had  yet  feen  here  which 

1Ced  i  r  °n  tbe.  an{^  the  was  not  a  temple  ;  and  beyond  this 

itural  defire  of  becoming  an  afifoci-  are  edifices  rebuilt  with  old  materials, 

U  *?  u  kind  of  gIoi7  Pight  have  but  left  nnfiniflied.  The  firft  eager- 
Ided  the  reft  ;  and  this  is  doubtlefs  nefs  of  curiofity  being  fatisfied,  De- 

e  reafon  of  the  numberlefs  infcrip-  faix  led  us  off  at  full  gallop,  as  if 
ms  of  names  which  we  find  here,  there  had  been  Mamelukes  on  the 
i  n  lo  many  dates,  and  in  lb  many  plain,  and  we  went  two  long  leagues 

“fUnSef*i  ,  farther  that  night,  till  we  got  to  Her- 

i  /r  i  n  bar^y  begun  to  draw  thefe  montes,  where  we  flept,  and  for  my 
loiial  figures,  when  I  found  that  I  part  I  was  lodged  in  a  temple, 
is  left  alone  with  thefe  ftupen-  After  difmounting,  I  profited 

us  originals,  and  the  ideas  which  by  the  fmall  remains  of  day-light  to 
eie  folitary  objects  infpired.  Be-  take  a  figure  ofTyphon  orAnubis. 

>  alarmed  at  my  unprotected  This  was  lo  often  repeated  in  the 
nation,  I  haftened  to  rejoin  my  temple  where,  I  took  up  my  abode 
inrades,  whofe  eager  curiofity  had  that  I  concluded  the  whole  to  have 
eady  led  them  to  a  large  temple  been  dedicated  to  him. r  He  is  re¬ 
ar  the  village  Medinet-Abu.  I  prefented  handing  up,  with  a  belly 
lerved  as  I  palfed  by,  that  the  like  a  pig,  and  breads  fimilar  to  thofe 
)und  about  the  tomb  of  Ofyman-  Of  the  Egyptian  women  of  the  pre¬ 
ss  was  cultivated,  and  that  confe-  lent  day.  Two  hundred  yards  to 
ently  the  inundation  reached  as  the  eaft  of  this  temple  is  a  laro-e  re- 
;  fo  that,  although  the  bed  of  the  fervoir,  lined  with  fine  ftonefwith 
le  was  raifed,  there  muft  formerly  four  ladders  for  defending  into  it. 

re  been  fome  dyke  to  prevent  the  “  Four  hundred  yards  further, 'in 
ter  from  flooding  part  of  the  an-  the  fame  dire&ion,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
at  town,  which,  when  we  eroded  church,  built  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
was  a  vaft  field  of  green  wheat,  century,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  fined: 
unifing  an  abundant  harveft.  Egyptian  antiquities  :  the  nave  was 

At  the  right,  adjoining  the  vil-  decorated  with  fplendid  columns  of 
e,  of  Medinet-Abu,  at  the  bottom  granite,  but  the  whole  is  overthrown, 
the  mountain,  is  a  vaft  palace,  and  nothing  is  left  ftandinp-  but  a 
It  and  enlarged  at  different  periods,  few  fragments  of  the  choir,  and  the 
that  I  could  make  of  it  m  this  arches  of  the  outer  enclofure  :  this 
firft  examination  on  horfeback  deftruftion  is  by  the  hand  of  man,  for 
3,  that  the  lower  part  of  this  pa-  the  church  was  too  well  built 'not 
5  which  abuts  agaiuft  the  nioun-  to  have  refitted  the  wear  of  time  to 
b  is  the  molt  ancient  in  'its  con-  the  prefent  day. 
i&ion,  and  is  covered  with  hiero-  “  At  night  I  returned  to  i py 
phics,  cut  very  deep  and  without  quarters,  with  my  head  confided  by 
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the  profufion  of  objeas  which  bad  the  rent  has  formed  two  proje&in, 
palled  before  my  eyes  in  fo  fhort  a  poirtts  of  rock.  This  rock,  which  i 
fpace  of  time.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  called  Gibelin,  ortheTwo  Mountain! 
in  a  dream  during  the  whole  of  this  ferves  as  a  boundary  to  one  of  th 
rich  day  ;  and,  indeed,  I  could  have  fubdivifions  of  Upper  Egypt ;  an 
found  delicious  and  abundant  food  under  the  late  government  became 
for  curiofity  for  a  whole  month,  in  barrier  for  the  rebel  beys,  who  wet 
fee  in0-  what  I  had  been  obliged  to  banifhed  into  Upper  Said,  a  barrie 
pals  ^ver  in  twelve  hours,  without  which  the  exiles  could  not  pafs  witl 
too  having  it  in  my  power  to  devote  out  becoming  out  of  the'  prote&io 
•any  oart  of  the  lucceeding  day  to  re-  of  the  law.  Some  years  hack,  Oi 
fiedtion.  man -Bey,  after  being  lent  to  Coffer 

«  In  the  morning  of  the  28th,  I  accompanied  with  men  who  wei 
law  a  tamarilk  of  an  enormous  lize,  '  lecretly  charged  to,  murder  him,  ii 
planted  on  the  bank  of  jhe  Nile  :  it  dead  of  embarking  him  tor  Mecc; 
had  been  loolened  at  the  roots  by  to  which  place  he  was  ientenced  1 
progredive  inundations,  and  at  lail  be  exiled,  prevented  the  plans  of  h 
overthrown  ;  the  greater  number  of  aiTailins,  p  ode  lied  himlelf  ot  tr 
its  roots  had  ranged  them felves  up-  veiled,  which  was  richly  laden,  efeape 
riaht,  and  produced  leaves ;  the  old  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  adembkd 
branches  on  which  the  tree  had  fallen  party  of  Mamelukes  in  his  favou 
were  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  ferved  who  obliged  Murad  to  come  to  term 
as'a  footftool,  fo  that  the  enormous  and  to  cede  to  him  the  fovereigri 
trunk,  which  remained  fui pended  ho-  ot  all  the  country  between  Gibel 
rizon tally,  by  a  confufion  in  the  fy-  and  Syene. 

Item  of  circulation,  vegetated  in  every  “  After  this  contra&ion  of  tl 
direClion,  and  gave  it  iuch  a  gro-  channel  of  ,  the  Nile,  the  valley  e 
iefque  appearance,  that  the  Turks  panels,  without,  however,  our  o 
had  not  failed  to  make  a  miracle  pf  ferving  any  improvement  in  the  agi 
this  vegetable  monlter,  which  I  culture.  We  law  large  plains,  wo 
iliould  have  drawn  if  1  had  not  at  by  the  current  of  the  waters,  whii 
that  time  been  much  behind  my  di-  were  in  vain  waiting  for  the  lei 
vifion,  and  it  would  have  required  a  which  they  would  have  returned 
rood  deal  of  accuracy  to  have  given  the  cultivator  with  a  vail  increafe. 
a  faithful  idea  of  this  phenomenon.  te  On  the  29th,  we  arrived  ear 
<<  At  our  halt  we  found  another  con-  in  the  morning  at  Efneh,  the  1; 
traction  of  the  Nile.  The  Lybian  town  of  any  importance  in  Egyj 
chain,  turning  iuddenly  towards  the  Murad  had  been  obliged  to  evacu? 
eaft,  forces  the  Nile  again  It  the  it  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival 
Arabian  chain.  The  river,  contract-  our  cavalry,  and  to  burn  here  a.nus 
ed  between  thefe  two  obltacles,  has  her  of  his  tents  and  all  his  hea 

overcome  the  one  which  offered  the  baggage,  which  would  encumber  a 

leaft  reffftance,  and  the  current  has,  flacken  his  march.  We  therth 
in  its  various  fwells,  undermined  and  had  reafon  to  fuppole  that  he  v 
worn  through  a  bed  of  gravel  which  determined  to  quit  Egypt,  and 
oppofed  its  courfe,  below  the  level  of  bury  himlelf  in  Nubia,  in  the  he 
the  bale  of  the  Lybian  bank  ;  the  up-  of  wearying  us  out,  aiid  dividing  < 
per  part,  thus  deprived  of  fupport,  forces  5  for  as  the  country  affords 
has  torn  itfplf  off  by  its  weight  from  refources  for  the  lypply  of  a  lai 
the  adjoining  portion  of  the  hill,  and  body  of  men  marching  together. 
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night  hope  to  be  able  here  to  rally 
vis  forces,  and  to  advance  through 
he  defert  to  attack  our  detachnlents. 

“  Efneh  is  the  ancient  Latopolis. 
Some  remains  are  ftill  vifibie  of  its 
>ort  or  quay  on  the  bank  of  the 
^ile,  which  has  been  often  repaired, 
>ut,  notwithftanding  all  that  has 
>een  done  for  it.  It i  1 1  remains  in  a 
*ery  miferable  condition.  This  town 
ilfo  contains  the  portico  of  a  temple, 
vhich  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mod: 
>erfe6t  monument  of  ancient  archi- 
e&ure.  It  is  fituated  near  the  ba- 
,ar  in  the  great  fquare,  and  would 
nake  an  incomparable  ornament  to 
his  fpot,  if  the  inhabitants  had  any 
lea  of  its  merit ;  but  inftead  of  this 
hey  have  deformed  it  by  the  molt 
inferable  ruined  hovels,  and  have 
ievoted  it  to  the  vile  ft  purpofes. 
?he  portico  is  very  well  preferved, 
nd  poflefles  a  great  richnels  of  ficulp- 
are  :  it  is  com  poled  of  eighteen  co¬ 
ining  with  broad  capitals  ;  thele  co- 
imns  are  noble  and  elegant,  though 
hey  now  appear  in  the  molt  dilad- 
antageous  light  ;  the  rubbilli  fliould 
e  cleared  to  find  if  any  part  of  the 
dla  remains  :  I  took  the  belt  plan 
nd  elevation  that  I  could  of  this 
lonument. 

“  The  hieroglyphics  in  relief,  with 
rhich  it  is  covered  within  and  with- 
ut,  are  executed  with  great  care ; 
ley  contain,  among  other  Iubje6ts, 
zodiac,  and  large  figures  of  men 
'ith  crocodiles’  heads  :  the  capitals, 
lough  all  different,  have  a  very  fine 
Tea;  and  as  an  additional  proof 
lat  the  Egyptians  borrowed  nothing 
om  other  people,  we  may  remark, 
iat  they  have  taken  all  the  orna- 
>ents  of  which  thefe  capitals  are 
impofed  from  the  productions  of 
ieir  own  country,  fuch  as  the  lo- 
1S,  the  palm-tree,  the  vine,  the 
ifh,  &c-  &c,  I  did  not  quit  this 
;rnple  till  it  was  ablolutely  neceflary 
>  purfue  our  route ;  we  left  half  our 


infantry  and  our  artillery  at  Efneh, 
in  order  to  march  with  lefis  incum¬ 
brance  through  a  country,  the  re- 
fources  of  which  were  diminifhing 
every  league,  and  foon  dwindled  to 
little  or  nothing.  We  flept  three 
leagues  and  a  half  fbort  of  Efneh. 

“  On  the  30th,  after  marching 
three  hours,  we  found,  at  the  di~ 
fiance  of  three  quarters  of  a  league 
from  the  river,  on  the  edge  of  the 
delcrt,  a  fmall  pyramid,  fifty  or 
fixty  feet  in  the  bale,  built  with  un¬ 
hewn  ftones,  but  too  fmall  to  have 
been  able  to  preferve  their  place,  and 
thus  the  facing  has  been  fhattered 
from  top  to  bottom. 

"  At  half  after  two,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  our  arrival  at  Etfu,  we  found 
the  ruins  of  Hieraconpolis,  which 
confifi  of  the  remains  of  a  gate  be¬ 
longing  to  an  edifice  of  confiderable 
magnitude ;  to  judge  by  the  fize  of 
the  Hones,  the  extent  of  ground  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  fragments,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  defaced  capitals, 
which  are  feen  fcattered  on  ever}*- 
fide.  The  done  of  which  this  tem¬ 
ple  is  built  is  of  fo  friable  a  quality, 
that  the  form  of  the  edifice  is  en¬ 
tirely  loll,  and  none  of  the  plan  can 
be  made  out.  Some  yards  further 
the  ruins  of  another  building  can 
with  difficulty  be  ditiinguijhed,  owing 
to  the  great  decay ;  the  other  re¬ 
mains  of  the  town  are  only  a  few 
heaps  of  highly  burnt  bricks  and 
lome  blocks  of  granite. 

.  “  We  law,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river,  two  hundred  Mamelukes  come 
down  along  with  their  attendants  and 
equipage;  we  learnt  fince,  that  it 
was  Edfey-Bey,  who,  being  wounded 
at  Samanhut,  had  not  cholen  to  pafs 
the  cataraCts  with  the  other  beys. 
We  were  ftruck  with  admiration  at 
the  fine  and  advantageous  fite  0f 
Apollinopolis  Magna  ;  it  command¬ 
ed  the  river  and  the  whole  valley  of 

Egypt;  and  its  magnificent  temple 
G  3  towered 
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towered  over  the  reft  like  a  large 
citadel,  which  keeps  the  adjacent 
country  in  awe.  This  comparifon 
is,  indeed,  fo  naturally  fuggefted  by 
the  fttuation  of  this  edifice,  that  it 
is  only  known  to  the  natives  by  the 
name  of  the  Fort  refs.  I  forefaw, 
with  regret  that  we  (hould  only 
enter  the  town  late,  and  quit  it 
early  in  the  morning.  I  pufhed  on 
to  gain  a  little  time  to  examine  it 
before  the  daylight  entirely  left  us. 
During  this  vifit,  I  had  only'time  to 
ride  round  this  edifice,  the  extent, 
majefty,  magnificence,  and  high 
prefervation  of  which,  furpafted  all 
that  I  had  yet  feen  in  Egypt,  or 
elfewhere it  made  an  imprelfion  on 
me  as  vaft  as  its  own  gigantic  di- 
menfions.  This  building  is  a  long 
fuite  of  pyramidal  gates,  of  courts 
decorated  with  galleries,  of  porti¬ 
coes,  and  of  covered  naves,  con- 
ftrudted,  not  with  common  (tones, 
but  entire  rocks.  Night  was  come 
on  before  I  had  time  to  vifit  the 
whole  of  this  furprizing  monument, 
and  I  again  regretted  the  neceiiity 
which  1  lay  under  to  pafs  over  with 
fo  much  rapidity  what  merited  fuch 
high  admiration.  The  excellent  pre¬ 
fervation  of  this  ancient  edifice  forms 
a  wonderful  contraft  with  the  grey 
ruins  of  modern  habitations  built 
within  its  vaft  enclofure ;  a  part  of 
the  population  of  this  village  is  con¬ 
tained  in  huts  built  in  the  courts,  and 
around  the  fragments  of  the  temple ; 
which,  like  (wallows  nefts  in  our 
houfes,  defile  them  without  conceal¬ 
ing  or  injuring  their  general  appear¬ 
ance.  Befides,  this  fingular  medley, 
that  at  firft  fight  hurts  the  eye,  pro¬ 
duces  a  pi£turefque  contraft,  which 
at  once  gives  a  fcale  of  comparifon, 
both  for  men  and  for  the  lapfe  of 
time  ;  and,  after  all,  we  have  no 
right  to  think  it  abfurd  for  ignorant 
people  to  (helter  their  feeble  huts 
againft  fplendid  objects,  which  have 


never  once  attra&ed  their  curiofity, 
whilft  in  France  we  fufFer  the  am¬ 
phitheatre  of  Nifmes  to  remain  en¬ 
cumbered  with  hovels  and  heaps  of 
rubbifti. 

“  Below  Etfu,  the  cultivated  coun¬ 
try  grows  very  narrow  ;  fo  that  there 
is  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  in 
breadth  between  the  defert  and  the 
river.  At  noon  we  halted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile :  the  cavalry  had 
gone  before  us,  but,  at  the  moment 
when  we  were  fetting  out,  we  learnt 
that  we  had  a  defert  of  feven  leagues 
to  crofs  ;  the  day  was  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  to  allow  us  to  undertake  fo 
long  a  march,  and  we  therefore  flop¬ 
ped  the  reft  of  the  evening  in  a  de¬ 
feated  village,  where  fortunately  we 
found  wood. 

“  On  the  3 1  ft,  we  continued  our 
march  at  three  in  the  morning. 
After  palling  for  an  hour  through  a 
cultivated  country,  we  entered  the 
defert  by  a  mountain  compofed  of 
decayed  (late,  free-ftone,  white  and 
rofe- coloured  quartz,  and  brown 
Hint,  with  fevhral  white  Carnelians. 
After  marching  five  hours  in  the  de¬ 
fert,  our  foldiers  had  their  ftioes  torn, 
and  were  obliged  to  put  what  linen 
they  could  about  their  feet,  and  were 
tormented  with  a  burning  third. 
No  water  could  be  found  but  in  the 
Nile,  which  was  a  league  out  of  our 
way,  for  the  banks  were  as  arid  as 
the  defert  ;  but  the  urgency  of  third 
prevailed,  and  we  arrived  at  the  ri¬ 
ver,  exhaufted  with  fatigue;  but 
the  camp  equipage,  the  draft  ani¬ 
mals  of  which  had  had  no  food  the 
night  before,  were  fo  weakened  by 
hunger,  that  but  a  few  of  them  were 
able  to  follow.  What  was  the  ge¬ 
neral  diftrefs  when  it  was  announced 
that  there  was  nothing  to  eat!  We 
looked  at  each  other  in  mute  con- 
fternation :  but,  after  a  while,  a 
camel  with  a  light  load  of  butter 
came  up,  and  fome  others,  whofe 

provisos 
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ifion  facks  had  been  already 
tied  j  but  by  (baking  out  every 
of  meal  from-  the  bags,  and 
maging  every  corner,  we  found 
igh  to  make  a  diftribution  of  a 
Iful  of  flour  to  each  :  dire6By  we 
firing  from  a  neighbouring  tree, 
e  our  flour  into  fritters,  employ- 
t  drove  away  our  gloomy  ideas, 
French  gaiety  foon  prevailed,, 
reftored  our  ufual  courage.  We 
3ut  again  briikly  after  our  re- 
iment ;  but  our  poor  horfes,  who 
not  regaled  upon  fritters,  fell 
i  from  under  us  through  inani- 
:  we  could  do  nothing  but  lead 
fupport  them  with  our  hands, 
lfe  we  muft  have  abandoned 
i )  in  fhort,  we  were  compelled 
larch,  and  our  neceffity  alone 
3  it  practicable,  and  many  are 
efources  contained  in  this  Tingle 
[,  neceflity. 

Half  an  hour  after  we  had  pafi- 
he  firft  defert,  we  came  to  the 
i  of  Silfilis,  which  confift  of 
sn  fragments,  bricks,  and  the 
ins  of  a  temple,  the  higheft 
i  of  which  are  now  not  more 
three  feet  above  the  foil.  One 
uft  difcover  that  the  nave  of  the 
>le,  which  is  covered  with  hiero- 
lics,  was  furrounded  with  a  gal- 
to  which,  in  a  later  period,  a 
co  .  without  hieroglyphics  has 
added.  We  returned  a  third 
into  the  defert a  hyena  fol- 
1  the  column  for  a  confiderable 

Phe  rocks  here  become  granite, 
flints  of  every  colour  and  fpe- 
whoie  hardnefs-  would  render 
fufceptible  of  a  high  polith. : 

)  found  there  carnelian,  jafper, 
ferpentine  :  the  fand  is  formed 
lall  fragments  of  all  the  primi- 
and  conftituent  parts  of  the 
ter.  We  arrived  at  an  elevated 
of  the  mountain,  where  we 
fcred  a  vaft  extent  of  country 
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through  which  the  Nile  flows  in  a 
winding  courfe :  this  river,  after 
running  along  the  Mokatam,  re¬ 
turns  to  the  north-wed,  and  again 
changes  its  courfe  to  north.  At  this 
angle  the  ruins  of  a  pharos  may  be 
perceived,  which  perhaps  ferved  as 
a  light-houfe  for  this  winding 
channel}  at  the  other  angle  the  heights 
of  Ombos  may  be  leen,  with  the 
fine  monuments  on  its  fummit ;  at 
the  elbow  of  the  river  one  of  its 
branches  forms  an  inundated  iftaird, 
which,  from  this  circumftance  alone, 
is  worth  more  than  twenty  fquare 
leagues  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  its  fttuation  protects  it  from  the 
incurfions  of  the  Mamelukes,  as  it 
did  now  from  our  vifit.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  fliore  retired  to  h  on 
our  approach,  abandoning  to  us  the 
large  village  of  Binban,  which  fkirts 
the  defert,  and  is  equally  gloomy  in 
appearance.  Here  we  arrived,  after 
marching  eleven  hours.  The  drove 
of  oxen  which  followed  us  had  gone 
affray,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  it, 
with  the  conffant  fear  of  its  being 
carried  off.  Tne  village  offered  us 
nothing  but  a  few  walls,  which  we 
ranfacked  to  the  very  foundation.  I 
here  was  witnefs  to  a  fcene  which 
prefented  a  linking  contraft  of  fa- 
vage  brutality  and  the  kindeft  fenfi- 
bility. 

“  Whilfl  I  was  looking  at  our 
people,  whofe  neceffities  were  as  in¬ 
genious  in  bringing  to  light  as  the 
care  of  the  natives  had  been  to  con¬ 
ceal,  a  foldier  comes  «ut  of  a  cave, 
dragging  after  him  a  fhe-goat,  which 
he  had  forced  out  5  he  is  followed 
by  an  old  man,  carrying  two  young 
infants,  who  lets  them  down  on  the 
ground,  falls  on  his  knees,  and, 
without  fpeaking  a  word,  points, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  the  young 
children,  who  muft  perifh  if  the  goat 
is  taken  away  from  them.  But 
want,  which  is  both  deaf  and  blind 
'Q  4  . 
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marches,  had  picked  up  this  h 
forfaken  creature,  had  carried  it  ca 
fully  for  two  leagues  in  his  ar; 
and,  not  knowing  yvhat  to  do  w 
it  in  this  deferted  village,  feeing 
inhabitant  left  behind,  with  1 
children,  he  gently  lays  down 
little  charge  betide  them,  and 
parts,  with  the  delightful  exprell 
of  one  who  has  juft  performed  a 
nevolent  action.” 


Habits  and  Manners  of  the  Maltese. 

[From  Anderson’s  Journal  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt.] 

ffT  N  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  the  fyftem  which  unites  them, 
of  Malta,  its  furface  muft  be  muft  indicate  the  caufe  of  their  fa; 
conftdered  as  a  plane  inclining  from  ation. 

the  S.  S.  W.  to  the  N.  N.  E.  in  “  The  part  of  the  ifland  wl 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  calcareous  is  the  leaft  uneven  pofteffes 
ftrata,  of  which  it  is  almoft  entirely  greater  breadth,  is  the  leaft  defa< 
compofed,  running  nearly  parallel  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  elev; 
to  each  other,  afcend  towards  the  S.  ground,  is  at  the  eaft  of  the  cih 
and  S.E.  where  they  form  precipicesof  La  Valetta. 
near  two  hundred  fathom  in  height,  “  Thefe  advantages  have  dn 
and  projecting  over  the  fea.  On  towards  it  a  greater  number  of 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifland  thefe  habitants,  and  corjfequentfy  h 
ftrata  infenftbly  decline,  till  they  been  the  means  of  increasing 
become  level  with  the  water,  cultivation ;  but  here,  as  well 
The  direction  of  the  lines,  and  throughout  the  ifland,  the  rock 
their  exaCt  correfpondence  with  naturally  bare,  where  the  inhabit; 
each  other  on  the  oppoftte  tides  of  have  not  provided  a  bed  of  eartl 
the  vallies,  evidently  prove  that  fuch  facilitate  vegetation, 
was  the  form  of  the  ifland  at  the  “  The  gulphs  and  principal  ' 
time  when  the  fettling  of  the  fea  lies  have  an  uniform  direction  fi 
ceafed  to  accumulate  the  l’ubliances  the  S.  S.  W.  to  the  N.  E.  Tj 
that  compofe  it  :  but  fince  that  openings  have  been  made  in 
period  it  appears  to  have  undergone  rocks  by  currents  of  water  that  h 
great  changes  ;  the  regularity  of  this  defcended  from  the  higher  groui 
work  has  been  altered,  a  great  part  The  vallies  extend  to  the  fea  in  1 
of  the  furface  has  been  deftroyed,  part  where  the  coaft  is  level  with 
and  thefe  parallel  and  formal  ftrata  and  form  thofe  fine  harbours  wl 
have  been  fbdefaced  and  w allied  away,  render  this  ifland  of  fuch  importa 
by  repeated  torrents,  that  it  is  diffi-  to  commerce  and  navigation.  St 
culr,  amidft  the  appearance  of  dif-  imaller  vallies  have  alfo  been  e> 
order  which  the  hills,  gulphs,  arid  vated  in  an  oppofite  direction  to 
vallies.,  at  this  time  prelent,  to  find  '  large  ones,  by  emptying  their  wa 


to  others  diftrefe,  does  not  ftay  his 
murderous  hand  for  any  entreaty, 
and  the  goat  is  killed.  At  the  fame 
moment,  another  loldier  comes  up, 
holding  in  his  arms  another  child, 
whofe  mother,  doubtlefs,  had  been 
obliged  to  defert  it  in  her  flight  from 
us  5  and  this  brave  fellow,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  weight  of  his  niulket, 
his  cartridges,  his  knapfack,  and 
the  fatigue  of  four  days  of  forced 
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to  them  :  fuch  are  thofe  whole 
enings  form  the  different  ports 
mmunicating  with  that  of  the 
y,  which,  by  a  gentle  curve,  ex- 
ids  to  the  valley  of  the  marfh,  of 
lich  it  is  a  continuation. 

“  This  valley,  which  is,  at  the 
ne  time,  the  largeft  and  moft  fer- 
e  of  the  ifland,  was  anciently  oc- 
pied  by  the  fea,  which  reached  to 
ilol  Fornaro,  even  at  no  very  re- 
ote  period  j  but  the  foil  and  frag- 
ents  of  rocks  wafhed  down  from 
e  higher  ground,  the  labour  of 
an,  and  above  all  the  fettling  of 
e  fubftances  brought  in  from  the 
a  with  a  North  Eaft  wind,  have,  by 
:grees,  filled  it  up. 

<r  In  the  courfe  of  time  the  bot- 
m  of  the  harbour  will  undergo  the 
me  change,  which  might  be  haften- 
l  by  means  of  dykes  and  bafons, 
herein  the  fea,  always  calm, 
ould  lodge  the  fubftances  that  are 
prefent  fufpended  by  its  agitation, 
his  has  happened,  without  any  de- 
Ejn  to  produce  it,  in  the  fmall  valley 
tiled  the  Little  Marfh,  and  which, 
t  a  fhort  time,  will  be  entirely  filled 
p.  By  this,  however,  is  to  be  un- 
erftood  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
hich  forms  the  harbour,  and  de- 
‘eafes  gradually  in  depth,  till  it  is 
>ft  in  the  valley  juft  mentioned ; 
>r  the  harbour,  properly  fpeaking, 
xififts  of  two  coves,  furrounded 
rith  quays,  clofe  to  which  the  water 
fufficiently  deep  for  fhips  of  war, 
nd  care  will  no  doubt  be  taken  to 
eep  it  in  that  beneficial  ftate. 
u  The  vallies  that  run  from  eaft 
>  weft  are  the  largeft  and  deepeft  : 
very  large  one  pafles  below  the 
'afals  Mofta,  Nafciar,  and  GHargul : 
t  is  edged,  on  the  right,  by  a  chain 
ft  fteep  rocks,  which  traverfe  the 
'readth:  of  the  ifland,  and  divide  it 
nto  two  parts.  This  natural  divi- 
ion,  which  has  been  made  fubfer- 
ient  to  the  defence  of  the  ifland. 


by  fortifying  the  rocks  with  in- 
trenchments,  has  been,  in  l'ome 
meafure,  refpedfed  by  the  induftry 
of  the  inhabitants  j  or  on  all  this 
fide  of  the  weftern  part  there  is  not 
a  (ingle  village,  and  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  cultivation. 

“  The  harbour  or  bay  of  Meljeha 
penetrates  in  fuch  a  manner  into 
the  interior,  that  it  almoft  divides 

i  ' 

the  ifland,  which,  in  this  part,  be- 
comes  very  narrow.  This  circum- 
ftance  has  induced  the  very  probable 
conjebture,  that  the  ftraits  which  in- 
fulate  Comino  are  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  two  vallies., 
the  upper  part  of  which  has  difap- 
peared  :  fuch  would  be  the  two  ports 
which*  flank  La  Valetta  if  the  part 
of  the  ifland  which  lies  above  La 
Pieta  and  Cafal  Nuovo  ftiould,  by 
any  means,  be  deftroyed. 

“  The  land  of  Gozo  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  Malta,  and  the 
coafts  are  defended  by  perpendicular 
rocks  of  a  frightful  appearance  5  the 
loftieft  of  which  are  towards  the 
fouth  and  weft.  Thofe  which  pmard 

-  o 

the  parts  of  Malta  oppofite  to  Gozo 
and  Comino  correfpond  with  the 
rocks  of  thofe  iftands.  Some  vallies 
which  are  in  the  fame  direbtion  with 
thofe  of  Malta  do  not  form  ports 
to  this  ifland,  on  account  of  the  high 
land  that  furrounds  them.  ItsTur- 
face  is  lefs  uneven  than  that  of 
Malta,  and  conlequently  better 
adapted  for  cbltivation  :  it  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  upper  bed  was 
originally,  in  a  great  degree,  ho¬ 
rizontal  j  but  in  both  iftands  the 
rock  is  of  the  fame  nature.  .Jn  each 
of  them  there  are  hills,  either  infu- 
lated  or  connected  with  others, 
whofe  fummits  are  remarkably  flat 
and  level ;  and  it  is  very  perceptible 
that  thefe  fummits  formed  a  part  of 
the  original  furface,  as  they  arc 
covered  with  ftones  much  harder, 
more  heavy,  and  of  a  clofer  grain, 

than 
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than  the  reft.  The  under-beds  are 
©if  different  confidences,,  and  more 
or  lets  lubjett  to  decay,  according 
tO'  their  expofure  to  the  air.  Some 
©f  thefe  beds  are  compofed  of  a  fer¬ 
ruginous  1'and,  feebly  cemented  with 
a  chalky  glutinous  fubftance.  On 
the  oppofite  Tides  of  the  fteep  rocks 
of  Malta,  and  in  the  hollow  fpaces 
which  feparate  the  hills  in  Gozo, 
there  arc  tome  little  hillocks,  of 
a  greyith  clay,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  natural  to  the  places 
where  it  is  found,  and  mutt  have 
accumulated  after  the  excavation  of 
the  vallies.  The  rains,  to  which 
thefe  hillocks  offer  but  a  weak  re¬ 
finance,  have  moulded  and  formed 
them  into  the  figures  they  poffcts. 

“  Hence  it  becomes  a  curious 
queftion  refpe&ing  the  origin  of  the 
clay  found  in  Malta  and  Gozo,  how 
it  can  have  furmounted  the  preci¬ 
pices  of  the  laft  itland,  if  it  did  not 
previoufly  form  a  part  of  tome  ele¬ 
vated  ground,  from  whence  it  mutt 
have  defeended.  Conjecture  may 
alfo  be  awakened  refpeCting  the  red 
clay,  a  fort  of  virgin  earth,  which 
fills  the  perpendicular  clefts  of  the 
rocks.  The  waters  which  have  hol¬ 
lowed  out  the  vallies  mutt  have 
flowed  in  great  abundance,  having 
had-  the  force  to  make  fuch  an  im- 
preffion  on  the  rock,  which,  though 
not  of  the  hardeft  nature,  mutt  ne- 
verthelefs  have  offered  a  confiderable 
reffttance.  The  itland,  in  its  pre- 
fent  extent,  can  never  have  produced 
fuch  torrents,  when  the  heaviett  rains 
in  winter  form  nothing  more  than 
fmall  momentary  rivulets  in  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  vallies :  nor  can  the 
ffiarp  rocky  precipices  have  been  na¬ 
turally  formed  by  a  mafs  accumulated 
from  the  fuccelfive  depofits  of  the 
Tea.  There  is  every  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  ifiand  of  Malta  muff 
have  been  part  of  a  mountain,  and 
that  the  rocky  precipices  which 
bound  it  to  the  fouth,  eaft,  and 


weft,  could  not  have  been  form 
but  by  the  finking  and  deftru&ii 
of  all  the  iubftances  which  were  z 
tached  to  them,  as  the  water  t 
neath  is  of  a  profound  depth. 

<(  All  round  the  coafts  of  the  thr 
iflands  are  evident  marks  of  violeno 
and  the  rocks,  at  fome  diftance  fro 
the  coaft,  are  the  fragments  of  tl 
part  which  has  been  deftroyed.  ] 
one  word,  the  form  of  thefe  ifiand 
all  the  local  circumftances,  and 
number  of  particular  phenomen 
prove  that  a  great  extent  of  lar 
mult  have  exifted  towards  the  foul 
and  weft  and  that  the  deftruftie 
of  the  part  removed  has  been  e 
feded  by  a  convulfion  contrary  1 
the  common  order  of  things, 
appears  that  this  definitive  pow< 
mult  have  proceeded  from  the  wet 
and  that  it  has  a£ted  moft  forcibl 
againft  the  part  attached  to  Gozo. 

“  Amonglt  thofe  means  whic 
philofophy  has  difeovered  in  natun 
capable  oT  producing  fuch  effe&f 
the  moft  probable  to  which  thel 
'  cirtumftances  can  be  attributed,  i 
an  immenfe  mafs  of  water  put  i 
motion  by  a  counterpoile  of  eartl 
The  firft  lands  that  prefented  them 
felves  were  borne  away  by  the  ftiocl 
which  ated  on  Go^o,  forming  it 
prefent  circular  figure,  and  fcoopinj 
out  the  fteep  precipices  at  the  feet  o 
the  rocks  which  offered  the  great ef 
refiftance,  like  thofe  of  Cape  St 
Demetrio.  It  carried  away'andde 
ltroyed  all  that  portion  of  the  moun 
tain  uniting  the  three  ifiands,  depo 
filing  them  by  the  immerfion  of  tfi 
vegetable  earth,  of  which  nothing 
remains  but  fome  fmall  portions  ii 
the  cavities  and  cliffs  of  the  rock 
where  it  was  fheltered  from  the  furj 
of  the  floods. 

t(  Gozo,  by  its  pofition,  coverei 
and  defended  Malta,  and  prefervec 
the  coaft  towards  the  north  from  th* 
dvaftation  experienced  by  that  of 
the  fouth.  Italy  and  Sicily  clearlj 

difplaj 
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t  the  terrible  eflfe&s  of  limilar 
ions  of  nature. 

rhat  Malta  has  been  diminilh- 
its  extent,  long  lince  it  has 
ed  a  confiderable  degree  of 
ition,  is  evident  from  the 
of  wheels  at  the  utmoft  ex- 
ies  of  the  clifts.  It  indeed 
happens  that  large  portions  of 
ck  frequently  give  way,  from 
;tting  of  the  fea,  or  the  fpon- 
ls  deftru&ion  of  the  beds  of 
below.  * 

rhe  ft  ones  taken  from  Malta 
ozo  have  all,  more  or  lefs,  a 
ition  to  be  deftroyed  by  the 
they  experience  a  fort  of  faline 
fcence  which  reduces  them  to 
;r.  This  effeft  is  haftened  by 
ular  lituations  and  accidents, 
tones  expofed  to  the  fouth  are 
fooner  brought  to  a  ftate-  of 
than  thole  of  any  other  af- 
but  the  fea  water  has  a  ftill 
r  effebt  on  them ;  a  (ingle 
ig  is  fufficient  to  caufe  a  dif- 
)n  to  rottennefs,  which,  is  loon 
'ed  by  decay,  infecting,  as  it 
the  neighbouring  (tones,  and 
would  extend  to  an  whole 
or  to  a  building  in  which  the 
ials  were  ufed. 

n  the  deep  parts  of  Malta  and 
there  are  many  very  fpacious 
>es  and  caves;  fome  of  them 
i  a  level  with  the  fea,  in  which 
•ho  of  the  roaring  water,  when 
ftate  of  violent  agitation,  pro- 
a  very  lingular  and  awful  ef- 
others  have  their  places  of  en- 
?  at  different  heights,  and  are 
^uently  difficult  of  access ; 
others  cannot  be  entered  but 
>rds  fufpended  from  the  top. 
ft  the  moft'  conliderable  which 
3e  vifited  is  towards  a  point 
the  Bay  of  Marfa  Sirocca, 
:  length  and  extent  has  obtained 
name  of  the  great  cave,  pene- 
g  more  than  two  hundred  paces 
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under  the  land.  Thefe  grottoes  are 
all  of  them,  decorated  with  chry- 
ftallifations,  produced  by  water  fil¬ 
trating  through  the  rock. 

“  It  is  to  the  linking-in  of  one  of 
thofe  caverns  that  the  lingular  and 
curious  excavation  called  Makluba, 
which  lignifies  overthrown,  near 
Cafal  Zorick,  muft  be  attributed. 
It  is  a  circular  or  rather  an  oval  ca¬ 
vity,  upwards  of  an  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  and  in  the  form  of  a  broken 
cone.  Its  fituatiorr  is  upwards  of  an 
hundred  feet  from  the  fouthern  coaft, 
and  at  a  fmall  diltance  from  the 
clifts..  The  area  below  is  ninety-five 
paces  in  the  longeft  diameter,  and 
eighty  in  the  fhorteft  ;  the  opening 
above  is  about  twenty  paces.  The 
tides  are  compofed  of  ftrata,  which 
have  the  ufual  diredlion  from  fouth 
to  north  ;  and  fuch  is  their  regu¬ 
larity,  that  the  whole  wears  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  regular  excavation. 
The  lower  beds  are  corroded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  rocks  which  are 
expofed  to  the  agitation  of  the  water, 
their  furfaces  being  unequal  and  full 
of  holes,  but  have,  notvvithftanding-. 
a  kind  of  polilh,  and  are  harder  than 
the  reft  of  the  ftone.  The  upper 
beds,  on  the  contrary,  are  corroded 
in  the  fame  manner  as  all  the  other 
rocks  of  Malta,  expofed  to  the  air 
alone,  and  very  different  from  thofe 
below.  The  vegetable  earth  in  the 
cavern  is  fo  deep,  that  though  it  has 
been  dug  to  a  confiderable  depth,  a 
bottom  has  not  yet  been  found. 

“■It  is  therefore  very  natural  to 
conjecture  that  the  prelent  appear¬ 
ance  has  been  occafioned  by  the  fall¬ 
ing-in  of  a  great  cavern  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  fea;  nor  is  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  period  of  this  accident 
is  remote,  as  there  is  every  reafon  to 
believe  that  habitations  had  been 
built  upon  the  place  that  has  given 
way,  from  a  ciftern  or  well  fifty  feet 
deep,  which  is  ftill  vifible  in  a  fteep 

part; 
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part  of  the  cave,  where  the  Hairs  name  of  Carthage,  certainly  di 
have  been  made  which  form  the  de-  fufFer  the  Phoenician  idiom  i 
lpent  into  it.  It  was  probably  of  a  continued  in  a  country  whithei 
much  greater  depth,  but  has  been  came  with  a  defign  to  conqu 
probably  filled  up  with  the  earth  of  The  Goths  and  Vandals,  whe 
Some  adjoining  Hopes.  The  opening  lowed,  in  giving  a  new  langus 
of  this  excavation  is  in  an  hollow,  the  ifland,  fo  entirely  deface< 
or  what  may  be  confidered  as  a  fmall  old,  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
valley.  empire,  wl  o  fucceeaed  to 

“  There  are  alfo  found  in  different  power,  were  fegarded  at  Mai 
parts  of  Malta,  and  particularly  at  abfolute  Grangers. 

Benhifa,  near  Marfa  Sirocca,  frag-  “  At  length  the  Arabs  app 
ments  and  detached  pieces  of  burned  among  them,  and  the  Malte: 
Hone  full  of  fmall  holes..  When  ufual,  adopted  the  idiom  of  the 
rubbed,  it  emits  a  very  ftrong  and  querors,  with  the  refervation 
difagreeable  ftnell,  and,  if  diilblved  few  Greek  exprettions.  Enflav 
jn  boiling  acids,  throws  up  a  thin  the  courfe  of  time,  by  new  m; 
oily  feum  of  a  black  colour,  by  their  language  received  addition 
which  this  unpleafant  odour  is  pro-  nations.  Tne  pronunciation  o 
duced.  Arabic  became  altered  by  this 

“  The  dialect  fpoken  in  Malta  ture  ;  and  the  inhabitants  not  h 
and  Gozo  is  rather  a  Patois  than  a  at  this  time  either  commerc 
real  language.  The  following  ver-  other  incentives  to  emulatic 
fion  of  the  Pater  Nofter  is  a  fpeci-  fcience,  loti,  with  the  ufe  of 
men  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  at  ing,  the  knowledge  alfo  ot 
prefent  written :  and  here  it  may  be  Arabic  alphabet,  which,  it  is 
remarked,  that  the  athnity  between  probable,  they  had  adopted, 
this  language  and  that  fpoken  on  the  “  To  write,  therefore,  the  p: 
coalt  of  Barbary  is  fo  great,  that  the  language,  they  have  recourle 
natives  of  each  arc  reciprocally  in-  reign  characters  $  and  every 
teHigibie  to  each  other.  book  of  orthography,  by  multif 

*  Miftierna  li  inti  fis  emeuit,  jit-  the  letters,  or  by  other  method 
‘  kadden  iftnech.  Tigi  faltnatech  deavours  to  inftruCt  the  read 

*  icun  li  trid  in t  chif  tis  fema  heg  da  the  true  pronunciation.  This  ii 
‘  ff-ard.  Plhobzna  ta  cholium  at-  venience,  however,  is  the  lefs 
Mina  il-lum  u  ahfrilna  dnubietna  in  confequence  of  the  language 
‘  chif  ahhna  nahhfou  lil  min  khat  confined  to  the  ifland,  and  th 

*  ghalina  u  lcddakhal  na  fi  tigrif  fiance  from  one  town , to  the 
fvizzda  ahhtifna  middeai.  Amen.’  being  fo  fmall  as  to  render  all  wi 

'k  The  language  fpoken  by  the  firft  correfpondence  altogether  uiui 
,  inhabitants  of  Malta  has  been  un-  iary.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  a  defi 
avoidably  loft  in  the  frequent  revo-  objcCt  that  this  uncertainty  fl 
lutions  which  the  ifland  has  expe-  be  done  away  by  an  invariable 
rienced  by  its  continual  change  of  of  the  fame  alphabet, 
matters.  The  Greeks,  when  they,  “  The  Maltefe  have  a  great  i 
drove  out  the  Phoenicians,  at  the  her  of  adages  and  proverbial  ex 
fame  time  tiellroyed  their  language  :  fions,  which  they  anciently  intri 
and  if- the  Carthaginians  again  in-  ed  in  their  con  variation ;  bu 
traduced  it,  the  Humans,  whole  am-  knowledge  of  Italian  poetry,  i 
fcition  led  them  to  crate  the  very  -duced  by  the  ufe  of  that  lang; 
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entirely  obliterated  the  national 
At  prefent  the  Maltele  corn- 
ions  are  but  bad  imitations  of 
Italian,  without  originality  of 
or  peculiarity  of  exprefdon. 
f  are,  in  fa6t,  nothing  more 
the  attempts  of  certain  impro- 
pri,  who,  on  feftivals,  receive 
ributions  for  their  talent  of 
ating  extemporaneous  verfes, 
:h  are  heard,  admired  for  the 
lent,  and  forgotten. 

The  hillory  of  Malta,  which 
t  naturally  involve  all  thofc 
its  that  finally  ended  in  the  dn- 
r  inftitution  whereby  it  was  go- 
ed,  till  it  was  traitoroully  fur- 
ered  to  the  French,  would  itl'elf 
loy  a  volume,  and  does  not  come 
in  the  defign  of  this  work.  Its 
ent  government  was  then  over- 
ed,  and,  when  the  Englifh  took 
dHon  of  the  ifland,  it  continued 
:main  in  a  date  of  fufpenfion. 

In  this  kind  of  interregnum  the 
ns  of  obferving  the  manners  or 
ams  of  the  people  were  very 
•h  curtailed-  It  ought,  however, 
e  noticed,  and  with  fome  degree 
imitation  on  our  part,  that,  on 
departure  of  the  French,  whom 
Maltefe  execrated  and  abhorred, 
whom,  from  their  fpirit  of  pil- 
,  oppredion,  and  tyranny,  they 
ample  reafon  to  execrate,  and  ab- 
they  found'  themfelves  fo  happy 
er  the  juft  and  benevolent  go- 
iment  of  Great  Britain,  and  were 
ted  with  fuch  a  contra  tied  mild- 
'  and  generohty  by  a  Britifh  gar- 
n,  that  they  foon  recovered  from 
painful  fubmidion  and  defpair 
ch  they  had  fo  long  differed,  3nd 
irned  to  thofe  habits  and  oecupa- 
s  of  domedic .  life,  which  can 
ie  be  happily  enjoyed  or  followed 
•  date  of  real  fecurity  and  protec* 
'•  Nor  did  thefe  wiflies,  as  will 
-after  appear,  ever  look  to  a  change 


of  their  condition  under  the  benign 
fway  of  the  Britifh  government. 

“  They  found,  indeed,  a  new  date 
of  things,  immediately  on  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  their  country  by  the 
French.  Their  new  conquerors 
came  not  to  rob,  to  plunder,  or  de¬ 
ft  roy  ;  to  add  infolence  to  oppredion, 
or  facrilege  to  injudice  ;  but. to  fave, 
to  conlole,  and  to  protect  y  to  heal 
the  wounds  which  they  had  received  5 
to  indulge  them  in  their  native  ha¬ 
bits  ;  to  allow  their  ancient  cuftoms  y 
to  give  full  fcope  to  the  exercife  of 
their  religion,  in  all  its  ceremonies 
and  fuperftitions  ;  and  even  to  renew 
thofe  abb  of  folemn  rejoicing,  which 
had  been  allowed  to  dignify  the  de¬ 
votions  under  the  government  of  the 
Order.  The  difcharge  of  artillery 
was  again  ordered  to  accompany,  as 
at  that  period,  the  folemnization  of 
their  principal  feftivals. 

((  To  ■  relate  the  proceedings  of 
their  religious  folefnnities  j  the  pro- 
cedions  by  day  and  the  illuminations 
by  night,  with  the  Iplendid  fire-works 
that  enlivened  the  pious  joy  of  their 
facred  anniverlaries  ;  to  defcribe  their 
fadings  and  abts  of  penitence,  and 
reprefent  the  groups  of  devotees, 
who,  at  certain  fealons,  were  feen 
dragging  their  voluntary  chains,  and 
inditting  voluntary  punidiments,  in 
order  to  obtain  remidion  of  their 
dnsj  would  be  little  n^ore  than  an 
hidory  of  thofe  fuperftitions  which 
popery,  in  its  prefent  enlightened 
date,  has  ceafed  to  encourage. 

"  During  the  time  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  ferving  in  the  garrifon  of 
Malta,  thofe  obje&s  which  were 
more  particularly  calculated  to  at¬ 
tract  the  notice  of  a  dranger  had 
been  greatly  diininifhed  from  the 
previous  circumdances  in  which  it 
had  been  involved.  Its  curious  and 
fingular  government  was  no  more ; 
its  Grand  Mailer  and  its  Knights  had 

either 
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either  fled,  or  were  fcattered  abroad ; 
in  fhort,  its  peculiar  manners  and 
ancient  cufiotns  were,  in  a  great 
meafure,  paifed  away  and  diffolved  ; 
and  we  lived  at  Malta  as  in  any  other 
diftant  fortrefs. 

I  fhall  not,  however,  refrain 
from  relating  fome  particulars  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  Maltefe 
people,  as  they  presented  themfelves 
to  sny  obi’ervation. 

“  Of  the  domeftic  life  and  private 
manners  of  the  higher  orders  of  the 
Maltefe  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  give 
a  particular  defcription,  as  our  com¬ 
munications  with  them  were  confined 
to  public  atfemblies.  We  were  con¬ 
tinually  invited  to  balls  during  the 
winter,  when  dancing,  with  a  pro- 
fufion  of  confectionary  and  Sicilian 
wines,  compoled  the  entertainment. 
To  their  dinners  or  fuppers  we  were 
never  invited,  which  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  proceed  from  an  in- 
hofpi table  difpofition,  but  arofe  more 
probably  from  the  narrow  ftate  of 
their  finances,  as  an  income  equal  to 
four  hundred  pounds  tterling  was  the 
Jargeft  in  the  illand,  except  that  of 
the  bifhop. 

“  The  Maltese  are  a  very  indus¬ 
trious  people,  being  educated  to  la¬ 
bour,  and  active  employment  from 
their  cradles  3  nor  are  they  ever  seen 
in  a  state  of  inactivity,  but  when 
they  are  engaged  in  the  duties'  of 
theil*  religion,  which,  however,  must 
appear  to  the  more  enlightened  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Christianity*  to  occupy 
too  large  a  portion  of  their  time. 

cc  The  staple  manufacture  of 
Malta  is  the  cotton  which  it  pro¬ 
duces.  It  is  both  white  and  of  a 
dingy  yellow  5  but  principally  of  the 
latter  colour.  Of  this  material  they 
weave  a  narrow  cloth  of  about  half 
an  ell  wide,  which  has  no  variety  but 
of  plain  and  striped. 

“  The  number  of  people  which  are 
employed  in  this  fabric  is  very  consi¬ 


derable,  as  almost  every  house  < 
tains  a  loom,  and  every  loom  i 
continual  occupation.  The  won 
as  well  as  the  men,  are  empl< 
in  its  several  branches,  from 
teasing  of  the  cotton  to  the  com 
tion  of  the  piece.  They  may, 
deed,  be  frequently  seen  alterns 
engaged  in  teasing,  spinning, 
weaving.  They  spin  both  with 
spindle  and  the  wheel,  and  the 
male  manufacturers  are  geriei 
heard  to  cheer  their  toil  with 
of  a  pleasing  and  sprightly  meloi 

“  The  rearing  of  poultry  fc 
no  inconsiderable  branch  of  t: 
among  the  middling  and  lo 
classes  of  the  people.  The  quar 
of  fowls  and  eggs  which  this 
mestic  commerce  produces  is  in 
dible.  At  almost  every  door  a  1; 
wicker  basket  contains  a  cack 
family,  which  is  only  for  a  s! 
time  of  the  day  permitted  to  ra 
in  liberty  :  as  they  are  accustoi 
to  this  state  of  confinement  from 
time  that  they  are  hatched,  they 
an  attachment  to  it,  and  a  kin 
chirping  noise  from  their  owi 
calls  them  back  with  eager  hast 
their  wicker  habitations.  This  i 
ful  traffic  does  not  interfere  w 
and  adds  its  profits  to,  those  of  01 
occupations. 

“  The  wood- cutters  form  a 
culiar  description  of  hardy  and  i 
ful  labourers.  The  only  fuel  in 
island  is  wood,  which  is  bror 
from  Sicily  and  Naples  :  and  as. 
of  a  very  hard  contexture,  it 
comes  an  act  of  necessity  to  spli 
cut  it  into  small  pieces  for  fir: 
These  men,  who  are  more  numei 
than  may  be  imagined,  are  arr 
with  an  axe  and  a  saw,  with  a  chi 
and  a  wedge  and  thus  equipj 
they  pass  through  the  streets,  mak 
known  their  want  of  employmer 
the  inhabitants  by  a  certain  kin< 
cry  peculiar  to  their  occupation. 
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long  and  laborious  exertion 
their  art  which  gains  them  a 
i  equal  to  eight  pence  of  our 

ley. 

The  fishery  also  employs  a  con- 
rable  number  of  this  industrious 
lie.  The  Maltese  are  very  ex- 
both  with  the  net  and  the  line, 
appears  from  the  plenty  as  well 
'ariety  of  fish  with  which  the 
kets  abound. 

Tkere  is  another  occupation 
:h  gives  bread  to  a  great  number 
he  Maltese,  and  is  that  of  sell- 
boat’s  milk  and  butter.  In  the 
ning  and  evening  the  milkmen 
s  their  goats  through  the  streets, 
stop  to  milk  them  at  the  houses 
heir  respective  customers.  Of 
useful  animal  there  are  great 
bers  in  every  part  of  Malta,  and, 
the  poultry  already  mentioned, 
een  as  living  attendants  at  the 
s  of  the  houses. 

The  Scripture  image  of  the  ox 
treadeth  out  the  corn  is  realized 
is  island.  It  is  a  practice  which 
ably  derives  its  origin  from  the 
Js,  who  formed  a  principal  part 
ts  former  inhabitants,  and  an 
mixture  of  wrhose  language  is 
perceptible  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
taka.  The  ears  of  grain  being 
^ed  on  a  fiat  piece  of  ground, 

3  are  then  introduced,  yoked 
ther,  who  are  led  to  and  fro 
tie  grain  is  separated  from  the 
•« 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country 
e  world  where  its  inhabitants 
such  fin  upright  carriage  of 
figure  as  those  of  Malta.  This 
kul  circumstance  proceeds  from 
peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
tthe  shape  of  their  infant  child- 
-No  sooner  is  a  child  born 
k  is  placed  between  'two  pieces 
&rd,  which  reach  from  the  feet 
e  neck,  and  are  attached  to  the 
ot  the  infant,  with  rollers  of 
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linen,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  produce  pain  or  impede  the  circu¬ 
lation.  In  this  manner  the  Maltese 
children  are  universally  treated,  till 
they  are  able  to  walk j  "and  thus  they 
acquire  that  erect  gait  which  never 
forsakes  them. 

t(  i  ila£  there  is  no  other  provision 
for  the  poor  than  the  benevolence  of 
individuals,  appears  from  the  great 
number  of  beggars  which  infest  the 
stieets.  This  indeed  has  been  a 
complaint  which  travellers  have  fre¬ 
quently  made  in  the  great  towns  of 
Homan  Catholic  countries.  Amount 
these  mendicants,  the  proportion  of 
those  in  a  state  of  blindness  is  verv 
great  5  a  circumstance  which  must 
proceed  from  the  sandy  surface  of 
the  island,  and  the  continual  and 
glaring  reflection  of  an  ardent  sun  on 
such  a  white  mass  of  rock. 

“  In  La  Valetta  there  are  a  great 
many  two- wheeled  carriages  for  hire, 
which  are  numbered  as  in  London. 
Ihey  are  of  a  very  clumsy.construo 
tion,  of  a  square  shape,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  six  persons.  With 
this  unwieldy  machine,  and  so  load¬ 
ed,  one  horse  or  a  mule  will  go  at  the 
rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  liour. 

I  lie  latter,  however,  are  more  Ge¬ 
nerally  used,  its  thej'  are  remarkably 
large  -and  strong  in  this  island.  Foj» 
about  twopence  a  person  may  bed 
taken  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other ;  while  for  a  little  tour  in  the 
country,  or  the  use  for  a  whole  day, 
a  dollar  is  considered  as  very  ample 
satisfaction.  The  driver  uses  neither 
whip  nor  spur,  but  keeps  a  sharp  nail 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  pricks 
the  side  of  the  animal  in  order  to 
quicken  his  motions.  Lie  runs  along 
by  his  side,  with  the  reins  in  one  hand 
and  a  swinging  kind  of  movement  of 
the  other.  These  drivers  are  seldom 
seen  either'  with  shoes  or  stockings 
but  on  an  holiday.  Their  general 
dress  is  a  pair  of  loose  trowsexs,  a 

coarse 
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coarse  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  round 
which  they  tie  a  long,  red,  worsted 
sash,  and  a  woollen  cap.  On  their 
festivals  some  little  addition  is  made 
to  their  dress,  in  the  way  of  decora¬ 
tion,  according  as  their  finances  will 
allow  them. 

tc  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
laws  of  Malta,  by  which  no  debt  is 
recoverable  which  is  not  formed  by 
special  contract  in  writing ;  and  un¬ 
less  the  written  obligation  is  pro¬ 
duced,  no  process  will  issue  against 
the  debtor.  My  own  experience,  in 
the  character  of  treasurer  to  the  re¬ 
gimental  mess,  gave  me  this  insight 
into  the  jurisprudence  of  the  island ; 
when,  from  the  want  of  this  form¬ 
ality,  the  cook  was  justified  in  re¬ 
fusing  the  payment  of  seventy  or 
eighty  dollars  which  I  had  advanced 
him. 

“  There  Is  but  one  cemetery  in 
La  Valetta,  which  is  chiefly  allotted 
for  the  poor  people,  foreigners  and 
heretics.  It  is  situated  in  the  Flo- 


riana  part  of  the  city,  close  to 
line,  and  surrounded  by  a  wal 
about  sixteen  feet  in  height,  w.l 
is  furnished  within  with  several  r 
of  stone  shelves,  containing 
skulls  of  those  who  have  been  bu 
there  during  several  centuries.  1 
are  arranged  with  a  curious  reg 
rity,  and  might  be  considered  as 
corating  the  inclosure  of  a  gi 
anatomical  theatre. 

“  Though  all  ranks  of  people 
devotees,  and  minutely  attentiv 
the  multiplied  superstitions  of 
church,  yet  chastity  does  not  ap] 
to  maintain  its  due  rank  among 
virtues  of  their  religion.  It  certa 
is  not  to  be  found  in  this  isla 
while  prostitution,  from  the  fa m 
and  open  manner  in  which  it  is 
ried  on,  both  by  married  as-  we' 
single  women,  and  with  the  km 
ledge  of  their  husbands  and  r 
tions,  is  not,  unless  attended  \ 
some  peculiar  degree  of  enorir 
considered  as  a  crime.5’ 
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CLASSICAL  and  POLITE  CRITICISM. 


itlie  Naval  Power  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ccmpared  with 
that  in  the  earlier  Periods  of  English  History. 

[From  Charlock’s.  Marine  Architecture.] 


HISTORIANS  have  remark¬ 
ed,  and  with  the  strictest  pro- 
ety,  that  the  system  of  naval  war 
1  received  no  improvement  sub- 
uent  to  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
iianand  Punic  contests,  so  that,  as 
atural  consequence,  the  science 
Marine  Architecture  was  -  to  be 
isidered  as  stationary.  Some  au- 
rs,  suffering  their  xideas  of  ex- 
lence  to  be  absorbed  in  the  ac- 
mts  of  those  immense  vessels,  of 
ich  the  almost  incredible  his- 
ts  of  the  early  ages  have  trans- 
ted  an  unintelligible  description, 
e  supposed  it  very  rapidly  on  the 
line ;  and  as  an  incontrovertible 
of  of  tHe  justice  of  their  opinion, 
e  observed,  that  the  method  of 
structing  vessels,  fitted  even 
h  three  or  four  tiers  of  oars  only, 
ng  above  each  other,  was  as  much 
mown  to  the  artificer  of  the 
tern  empire  as  it  is  to  the  mo- 
n  ship-wright.  This  is  certainly 
ingthe  subject  in  the  most  modest 
it  of  view,  triremes  and  quadri- 
ies  being  undoubtedly  as  much  in  - 
or  to  the  accounts  given  of  some 
he  vessels  constructed  by  the  an- 
its,  as  a  modern  sloop  of  war  is  to  a 
:  rate.  The  gallies  composing  the 
istantinopolitan  fleet,  in  the  ninth 
two  succeeding  centuries,  were 
id  Dromon.es  ;  they  were  itted 
802, 


with  two  tiers  of  oars  only,  each 
tier  containing  twenty-five  benches, 
on  which  were  seated  fifty  .rowers, 
making  in  the  aggregate  one  hun-  _ 
dred  men,  who  worked  the  oars  on 
both  sides  of  the  vessel  5  so  that  the 
number  of  oars  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  persons  employed  to  manage 
them,  which  could  not  have  been 
the  case,  had  the  tiers  been  multi-* 
—plied  so  as  to  render  the  oars  other** 
wise  than  extremely  short  and  light. 
To  the  persons  already  mentioned, 
who  wrere  to  be  considered  in  the 
lowest  class  of  mariners,  was  to  be 
added  the  captain,  or  commander, 
who-  in  the  hour  of  engagement 
took  his  station  on  the  poop,  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  oc¬ 
currences  which  might  take  place 
during  the  encounter,  as  for  that  of 
directing  the  efforts  of  his  people  to 
any  particular  exertion,  and  also  that 
of  encouraging  them  by  his  voice 
and  gesture.  Two  steersmen  were 
stationed  at  the  helm,  and  two  of¬ 
ficers  at  or  near  the  bow :  to  one 
of  the  latter  the  care  of  the  anchor 
was  entrusted,  and  to  the  other  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  tube  of  G  reek  fire, 
which  supplied,  and  perhaps  with 
more  dread  eifect,  the  place  of  mo¬ 
dern  ordnance.  The  remainder  of 
the  crew  performed,  in  conformity 
with  the  custom  of  the  early  ages, 
if  the 
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the  compound  office  of  mariners  and 
soldiers,  being  alternately  or  jointly 
employed  in  directing  the  course 
of  the  vessel,  annoying  their  foes, 
or  defending  themselves  from  the 
attack. 

<<  Independent  of  that  tremendous 
mode  of  annoyance  just  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  the  Grieek  lire, 
the  arms  of  offence  were  long  pikes, 
nothing  varying  from  the  modern 
implement  bearing  the  same  name, 
together  with  bows  and  arrows. 
The  latter  supplied  the  place  of 
musquetry  :  the  archers  being  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  upper  deck,  while  the 
pike  was  equally  engaged  in  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  foe}-  through  the 
row  ports  of  the  lower  tier.  Al¬ 
though  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  is  une¬ 
quivocally  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  of  vessels  of  the  above  de¬ 
scription,  yet  it  is  not  contended 
but  that  there  were  a  few  gallies  of 
more  enlarged  dimensions,  whose 
crews  consisted  of  three  hundred 
persons,  seventy  of  whom  were  sol¬ 
diers,  and  the  remainder  manners. 
These  vessels  were  probably  in¬ 
tended  (a  practice  which  has  never 
since  been  discontinued),  for  the  ad¬ 
miral  gallies,  their  numbers  being 
so  inconsiderable  as  to  cause  them 
to  be  esteemed  rather  as  an  ex¬ 
crescence  from  the  science,  than  as 
an  example  of  its  established  rules. 
Necessity  appeared  indeed  to  have 
prescribed  to  the  marine  aichiteets 
of  that  time  the  limits  to  which 
they  were  permitted  to  extend  their 
art,  in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of 
vessels*  Not  only  the  art  of  navi¬ 
gation,  considered  as  a  science,  but 
that  more  common  branch  ot  it,  the 
method  of  managing  a  vessel  in  case 
of  storms  or  contrary  winds,  was 
little  understood,  the  gallies  them¬ 
selves  being  calculated  only  for  a 
tranquil  sea.  Hence  it  was,  that 
the  navigation  round  the  Peloponne- 
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sian  Cape  was  far  more  dreaded  b 
the  ancients  than  that  round  th 
southernmost  point  of  South  Ame 
rlca,  and  the  dreadful  seas'whic 
washed  its  shores,  was  by  European 
two  centuries  since.  To  avoid  th 
fearful  horrors,  it  is  said  to  hav 
been  customary  to  draw  the  impe 
rial  fleet  across  the  Isthmus  of  an 
cient  Corinth,  a  point  of  informa 
(ion  that  might  either  stagger  me 
dern  belief,  or  sink  the  opinion  c 
an  ancient  fleet  to  a  mere  assemblag 
of  boats,  did  not  a  similar  practice 
which  took  place  in  America,  unde 
the  conduct  of  a  British  officei 
about  twenty-five  years  since,  re 
concile  to  human  understanding 
that  the  undertaking,  though  diffi 
cult,  is  practicable,  and  with  vessel 
considered  even  at  the  present  da 
of  no  contemptible  size.  Still,  how 
ever,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  th 
natural  limits  of  human  exertion  in: 
periously  require,  that  in  such  case 
the  dimensions  ot  vessels  should  t 
governed  by  the  extent  ot  those  1 
mits ;  yet  when  it  is  found  that 
vessel  of  more  than  one  hundre 
tons  burthen,  named  the  Royal  Cot 
vert,  in  consequence  of  its  bavin 
been  captured  some  time  befort 
was  transported  over  land  tliroug 
an  American  district,  where  it  \yi 
impossible  to  execute  such  cot 
trivances  as  might  have  been  iei 
dered  subservient  to  the  facilitate 
of  the  undertaking  in  a  counti 
more  populous,  and  where  the  it 
tural  impediments  afforded  less  of 
position,  some  credit  may  beghf 
to  the  account,  as  to  the  probabilil 
of  conveying  a  fleet  of  ancient  ga 
lies  across  an  Isthmus,  where  ever 
contrivance  human  ingenuity,  an 
the  force  of  human  strength,  coin 
suggest  or  support  became  unite 
together. 

“  ,  The  ancient  principles  of  nav 

war.  or  what  are  generally  know 
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Y  tile  name  of  tactics,  appear  at  this 
ine  to  have  been  revived  ;  for  the 
lange,  if  any,  from  that  very  re- 
LOte  sera  when  the  fleets  of  Athens 
at  to  sea  in  the  patriotic  but  almost 
operate  attempt  of  withstanding 
e. power  ol  the  Persians,  was  very 
imaterial.  The  disposition  for 
val  encounter  was  that  of  a  cres- 
:nt, '  with  the  horns  inward  ;  the 
n,  or  first  division,  which  might 
ore  properly  be  stiled  the  centre, 
deavouring  to  assail  and  destroy 
adversaries  by  the  impression  of 
3  beaks  j  and  in  this  circum- 
mce  did  the  Greeks,  and  other 
ejects  to  the  eastern  empire,  ma- 
•ially  differ  in  their  management 
1  opinion  from  their  Venetian 
ies.  In  the  centre  of  the  deck 
s  erected  a  machine  or  engine, 
the  purpose  of  throwing  Targe 
ties  and  darts  of  an  extraordinary 
e,  in  annoyance  of  the  enemy  :  a 
advance  somewhat  similar,  in  its 
ration  and  effects,  though  with 
’  dangerous  and  more  contracted 
vers,  to  that  of  the  mortars  in  a 
dern  bomb  ketch.  A  strong 
ne  of  timber  was  erected  in  the 
Uhip  of  the  galley,  bearing  al- 
da  strict  analogy  to  the  principle 
he  mortar  bed,  which  served  not 
r  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
ines  just  mentioned,  but  also, 
ertain  occasions,  a  crane,  which 
ng,  as  was  the  custom  in  the 
ic  wars,  and  the  infancy  of  Ho- 
i  consequence  as  a  maritime 
er,  a  number  of  armed  men,' 
feyed  them  instantly  on  board 
galley  of  the  enemy,  whenever 
as  deemed  expedient  and  pru- 
to  attempt  its  conquest  by  board - 
The  code  of  signals,  by  which 
lodern  times  tire  intention  of 
admiral  is.  as  explicitly  made 
vn  through  a  whole  fleet  as 
gh  he  gave  his  orders  in  person, 
then  extremely  incorrect ,  and 


though  the  nautical  manoeuvres 
were  very  simple  and  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  yet  the  method  of  directing 
them  was  confused,  and  extremely 
inadequate  to  the  purpose.  1  Still, 
however,  the  principle  was  the 
same  with  that  used  by  the  moderns  f 
a  self  evident,  proof,  that  the  want 
of  practice,  on  the  part  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
imperfection  alluded  to.  The  co¬ 
lour  and  varied  position  of  the  flags 
hoisted  on  board  the  admiral  or 
commanding  galley  indicated  the 
course  the  fleet  was  to  steer,  or,  in 
action,  the  measures  which  it  was  to 
pursue,  during  the  djy  •  while  the 
different  disposition,  pr  number  of 
lights,  on  board  the  same  vessel  in 
the  night,  became  equally  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  commander’s  intention. 
Still,  however,  the  practice  was 
confined  to  the  general  and  com¬ 
mon  manoeuvres  of  bringing  to, 
chacing,  attacking,  retreating,0  dis¬ 
persing,  or  rallying ;  and  whenever 
finer  movements  were  necessary, 
the  skill  of  the  officer  became  use¬ 
less,  owing  to  the  want  ot  po\Ver  in 
the  indication  of  his  intention. 

“  Nor  were  the  ancients  destitute 
Oi  a  pi  actio e  bearing  some  ‘analogy 
to  the  modern  mode  of  conveying 
intelligence  rapidly  over  land  to  any 
distance,  provided  proper  measures 
had  been  previously  taken  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Beacons,  or  light-houses  being 
erected  in  proper  positions,  the  esta¬ 
blished  signals  were  repeated  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  through  a 
chain  of  stations,  which  are  said  to 
have  commanded  an  extent  of  more 
than  five  hundred  miles ;  so  that 
even  the  inhabitants  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  were  capable  of  being  in¬ 
formed,  within  the  short  space 
of  a  few  hours,  of  any  motions 
that  might  be  attempted  by  their 
Saracen  enemies  in  Tarsus.  His¬ 
torians  have  proposed,  as  a  spe- 
2  cimeu 
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cimen  of  the  naval  power  which  the 
Grecian  or  eastern  empire  possessed, 
a  curious  account,  given  with  mi¬ 
nute  precision,  of  the  armament 
prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Crete. 

It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  g allies,  with  seyenty-five 
vessels  of  inferior  note ;  but  though 
the  amount  of  numbers  which  com¬ 
posed  the  maritime  force  of  ancient 
nations  might  be  deemed  a  very 
insufficient  proof  of  the  actual 
strength  and  power  which  they  pos¬ 
sessed,  that  of  their  crews,  when  it 
can  be  obtained,  may  be  considered 
as  much  more  interesting,  and  in 
great  measure  as  correct  testimony 
•of  the  fact.  The  equipment  of  the 
armament  in  question  had  extended 
through  the  sea-ports  of  Asia,  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  Greece,  and  the  islands  in 
the  fEgean  sea  :  it  conveyed,  with¬ 
out  inconvenience,  forty-nine  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  twenty- seven 
soldiers  or  sailors >  a  motley  mix¬ 
ture  of  Greeks,  Russians,  Mar- 
diates,  and  refugees  from  various 
countries.  Independent  of  the  crews, 
such  an  immense  quantity  of  stores 
and  provisions  was  taken  on 'board, 
that,  in  the  language  of  the  historian, 
the  fancy  is  bewildered  by  the  al¬ 
most  endless  recapitulation  of  arms 
and  engines,  of  clothes  and  of  linen, 
of  bread  for  the  men  and  forage  for 
the  horses,  with  stores  and  utensils 
of  every  description,  better  suited  to 
the  establishment  of  an  extensive 
and  flourishing  colony,  than  to  the 
conquest  of  a  petty  and  insignificant 
island. 

The  sum  required  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  troops  and  mariners, 
proves  either  that  the  value  of  money 
was  considerably  inferior  to  what  it 
was  little  more  than  a  century  since, 
or  that  the  pay  of  a  seaman,  as  well 
as  soldier,  had,  by  some  very  strange 
revolution,  dwindled,  a  century  or 
two  later,  almost  into  nothing.  It 


amounted,  according  to  the  cala 
lation  of  those  who  are  best  inforn 
ed,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  one  hui 
dred  and  thirty-two  thousand  poun 
sterling  per  month,  and  nearly  s 
times  exceeded  what  the  maint 
nance  of  such  an  armament,  se 
forth  from  Britain  in  the  reign 
Edward  the  Third,  would  ha 
amounted  to. 

"  The  fact  just  stated  is  in  its* 
so  striking  as  to  render  it  unnecc 
sary  to  adduce  any  farther  argumc 
to  shew  that  a  naval  war,  under  t 
various  circumstances  which  th 
affected  the  Grecian  empire,  v 
an  undertaking  not  to  be  entei 
upon  slightly,  or  without  consid 
ation  5  and  it  serves  also  to  po 
out  the  reason  why  the  empire  1 
came  averse  to  the  maintenance  c 
naval  force,  except  in  cases  wb 
necessity  actually  and  peremptoi 
demanded  it.  To  turn  the  eye 
once  to  a  distant  quarter  of  Euro 
England,  after  being  divided  intc 
many  states,  as  was  the  case  dur 
the  Heptarchy,  having  become  ui 
ed,  and  subject  to  the  domipior 
one  personage  only,  might  reasons 
have  been  expected  to  have  risen 
superior  in  consequence  to  th 
enemies  who,  when  in  its  disuni 
slate  had  proved  incapable'  of  effi 
ing  by  force  of  arms  any  greater 
gree  of  injury  than  that  which 
merely  of  a  temporary  and  pa: 
nature,  as  to  have  intimida 
ev  en  by  the  terror  of  its  power, 
repetition  of  assault,  or  even  in; 
The  event,  however,  proved 
otherwise.  Its  northern  foes, 
lured  by  the  superior  fertility  o i 
soil  and  the  plunder  which  t 
successes  afforded  them,  bee 
the  constant  and  uninterrupted 
to  Britain  ;  so  -that  the  reign  o! 
peaceable  and  simple  Ethel  wolf, 
to  Egbert,  was  perpetually  distu 
by  those  bold  invaders. 
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tions  were  frequent/  but  they  are 
variously  described,  that  the 
ith  cannot  be  discovered.  A  re- 
arkable  instance  of  this  uncer- 
nty  occurs  in  the  different  ac- 
unts  of  a  victory  gained  by  Ethel- 
m,  the  king’s  brotlier,  near  Sand- 
ch,  in  Kent,  in  which  he  took 
le  of  the  enemy’s  ships.  Of  the 
•iters  who  have  mentioned  it,  one 
erts,  that  the  Danish  fleet  con- 
ted  of  fifty  sail,  to  which  number 
other  adds  three  hundred.  To 
nplete  the  wonders  of  this  tale,  a 
rd  very  gravely  declares,  that 
i  vanquished  invaders  immediately 
led  up  the  Thames,  and  sacked 
nterbury  and  London. 

“  Naval  intelligence  is  in  vain 
irched  for  through  the  successive 
gns  of  the  three  elder  sons  of 
;ielwolf.  The  number  of  the 
nes,  in  spite  of  continual  car- 
*e,  had  increased  so  formidably, 
t  the  Saxons  quitted,  for  a  time, 

>  system  of  offensive  war,  that 
-J  might  fortify  their  towns  and 
ellings  j  and  the  history  of  those 
gns  exhibits  only  a  succession  of 
try  skirmishes  and  thievish  de¬ 
lations.  Well  might  Milton, 
igued  with  registering  such  trifles, 
'laim,  f  These  bickerings  to  re- 
ord,  what  more  worth  is  it  than 
o  chronicle  the  wars  of  kites  or 
rows,  flocking  and  fighting  in 
he  air.’  Such,  however,  must 
occasionally,  the  painful  task  of 
historian. 

f  Alfred,  the  fourth  son  to  Etliel- 
if,  at  length  ascended  the  throne 
he  year  87 1 .  Transactions  more 
)ortant,and  therefore  handed  down 
h  somewhat  more  clearness,  now 
sent  themselves.  Among  those 
ellent  measures,  in  praise  of 
ich  historians  have  exhausted  the 
al  terms  of  commendation,  this 
ice’s  naval  regulations,  perhaps, 
id  foremost.  Convinced,  by  the 
L  experience  of  a  tedious  and 


bloody  warfare,''  that  the  expulsion 
of  the  Danes  could  never  be  effected 
by  military  operations,  he  at  length 
turned  his  attention  almost  entirely 
to  his  navy,  through  the  aid  of  which 
he  would,  doubtless,  have  accom¬ 
plished  that  great  object,  had  his 
reign  been  somewhat  prolonged. 
His  ships,  twice  the  size  of  the 
largest  ever  seen  before  his  time, 
built  on  new  principles,  and  in  a 
new  form,  were  executed  after  mo¬ 
dels  contrived  by  himself,  and  aston¬ 
ished  the  enemy  as  much  by  their 
appearance  as  their  strength.  Con¬ 
scious  of  a  superiority  which  defied 
retaliation,  his  first  instruction  to 
the  commanders  of  these  vessels  is 
said  to  have  been  that  they  should 
give  no  quarter ;  and  thus  his  mode, 
as  well  as  his  means,  of  sea-fight, 
may  be  considered  as  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention.  Leaving  these  relations  to 
the  consideration  of  such  as  are 
fonder  of  conjecture  than  of  fact, 
there  are  other  matters  which  rest 
on  better  evidence,  and  will  come 
within  the  compass  of  a  reasonable 
belief.  Alfred’s  improvements  in 
Naval  Architecture  stand  so  high  in 
that  class  as  to  defy  a  doubt  on  the 
subject,  but  very  few  particulars 
can  be  added  to  the  slight  account 
already  given  of  the  construction 
of  these  ships.  Mr.  Selden,  who 
searched  all  authorities,  and  whose 
sagacity  was  equal  to  his  industry, 
could  only  discover,  that  they  were 
gallies ,  generally  with  forty  oars, 
and  sometimes  even  sixty,  on  each 
side  j  twice  as  long,  deeper,  nimbler, 
and  less  waving  or  rolling,  than  the 
vessels  of  the  Danes.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  the  latter  part 
of  this  account  is  in  a  Saxon  chro¬ 
nicle,  preserved  in  the  Cotton  li¬ 
brary,  and  written  before  the  death 
of  Alfred. 

“  The  naval  engagements,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  prince  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  with  some  precision.  It  was 
if  3  iy 
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jn  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  that 
lie  first  fitted  out  a  fleet,  composed 
only  of  vessels  built  in  the  old 
fashion,  with  which  he  attacked  and 
routed  seven  of  the  Danish  rovers, 
and  took  one  of  them.  Some  months 
afterwards,  the  navy  of  the  Danes, 
which  was  then  stretching  along  the 
western  coast,  was  encountered  by 
a  storm  so  terrible,  that  ope  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  of  their  ships  were 
wrecked,  and  the  remainder  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  fleet  of  Alfred,  at 
that  time  employed  in  preventing 
the  enemy  from  throwing  provisions 
into  the  town /  of  Dxeter,  of  which 
they  had  a  short  time  before  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves.  This  good  suc¬ 
cess  produced  a  temporary  peace  : 
the  treacherous  infraction  of  which 
by  the  Danes  was  followed  by  a  sad 
reverse  of  fortune  to  Alfred,  who 
for  a  long  time  was  continually  un¬ 
successful  in  a  war,  which  was 
confined  entirely  to  the  field  Some 
years  latpr,  however,  he  again  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  a  fleet,  and  was 
victorious  in  several  partial  actions, 
in  One  of  which  he  captured  two 
vessels,  with  two  of  the  Danish 
princes  on  board  5  but  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  engagements  took 
place  near  Harwich,  where  sixteen 
of  their  ships  fell  into  his  hands, 
with  a  great  number  of  soldiers  in 
them,  whom  he  put  to  the  sword. 
It  is  darkly  related,  that  his  fleet, 
in  returning  home  with  its  prizes, 
met  with  a  disaster,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  of  no  small  consequence  3  for 
from  that  time,  though  tjhe  island 
was  continually  surrounded  by  Dan¬ 
ish  vessels,  no  more  is  said  of  Al¬ 
fred’s  naval  exploits  till  the  period 
which  produced  his  great  ships. 

0  '1  hey  first  appeared  in  the  year 


897 »  and  their  first  service  v 
against  six  pirates  (as  indeed  all  1 
Danish  ships  might  be  termed)-, 
unusual  strength,  who  had  infesi 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  nei^ 
bouring  coasts.  Nine  of  the  n 
ships  were  sent  out,  with  instri 
tions  to  get  between  the  enemy  a 
the  shore :  but  op  their  first  ; 
pearance,  three  of  the  pirates  1 
aground.  1  he  remaining  thr 
finding  the  superior  swiftness 
their  assailants,  desperately  resoh 
to  .engage  them,  but  were  sc 
overpowered.  Two  of  them  w< 
taken,  and  all  the  men  killed  5  1 
third,  whose  crew  was  reduced 
five  persons,  escaped  with  mi 
difficulty.  In  the  mean  time,  tin 
which  had  run  agiound  were  tai 
oil  by  the  tide,  but  had  been  p 
viously  so  much  damaged  by a.pari 
Alfred’s  squadron,  as  well  as  by  i 
beating  of  the  sea,  that  two  of  the 
being  totally  ungovernable,  w< 
soon  wrecked  on  another  part 
the  shore.  As  there  is  somewhat 
curiosity  in  the  preservation  of 
circumstantial  a  detail  of  an  acti 
at  this  early  period,  it  is  given  h< 
at  length.  For  the  concluding  ye 
of  Alfred’s  reign,  suffice  it  to  c 
serve,  that  they  were  distinguisl 
by  piety  and  legislation,  by  agric 
ture  and  commerce.  Peace*  1 
source  from  whence  these  ad\a 
tages  flowed,  had  been  founded 
him  on  the  only  basis  which  t 
miserable  world  affords  for  it,  vie 
rious  war.  As  the  latter  had  b( 
unknown  to  his  skirmishing  pre< 
cessors,  it  must  be  interred,  that 
means,  by  which  it  was  carried 
and  concluded  were  new  and  -  < 
traordinary,  and  they  can  be  ascr 
ed  only  to  his  naval  improvement 
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ccount  of  the  Naval  Power  of  England  in  the  Reign  of 
Edward  III.  and  of  the  first  Sea-fight  in  which  an  English 
Monarch  had  ever  been  present. 

[From  the  same.] 


SOON  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
iry  a  most  interesting  occurrence 
iok  place,  than  which  nothing  can 
Lore  strongly  prove  the  unqualified 
iknowledgment  of  the  right  claim- 
1  by  Edward,  and  many  of  his 
>yal  predecessors,  to  the  sovereignty 
Ethe  British  seas.  War  having 
wer  ceased  to  rage  between  Philip, 
irnamed  the  Fair,  and  the  Flemings, 
le  former  felt  himself  under  the 
scessity  of  fitting  out  a  formidable 
ival  force,  the  command  of  which 
as  given  to  a  noble  Genoese,  named 
eyner  Grimbaldi.  That  nobleman, 
sing  his  commission  as  a  pretext, 
lought  proper  to  seize,  after  the 
lanner  of  a  pirate,  on  a  variety  of 
2ssels  belono-incr  to  different  conn- 
ies,  merely  because  they  chanced 
>  be  bound  to  different  ports  in 
landers.  This  conduct  having  ex- 
ted  a  very  considerable  clamour, 
le  kino;s  of  England  and  of  France 
ere  respectively  appealed  to.  The 
implaints  being  heard,  the  two 
lonarchs  took  upon  themselves  the 
dice  of  umpires.  A  regular  coin- 
lission  was  accordingly  issued  to 
Ttain  persons,  therein  named,  to 
ear  and  determine  all  matters  then 
i  dispute.  To  this  board  a  regular 
anonstrance  was  given  in,  in  the 
ame  of  the  procurators  of  the  pre- 
ites  and  nobles,  of  the  admiral  of 
ie  English  seas,  of  the  com  moni¬ 
es  of  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as 
f  the  merchants,  mariners,  strang- 
rs  resident,  and  all  others  belong- 
ig  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  and 
Tritones  subject  to  the  same,  as  also 
te  inhabitants  of  other  maritime 


places,  such  as  Genoa,  Spain,  Ger¬ 
many,  Zealand,  Holland,  Frize- 
land,  Denmark,  Norway,  &c.  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  right  which  the  kings 
of  England  had,  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  held  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  adjacent,  seas,  and  the  power 
that  was  vested  in  them  of  making 
such  ordinances  as  they  should  think 
necessary  for  maintaining  and  en¬ 
suring  the  peaceable  navigation 
thereof,  &c.  ‘  Such,’  remarks  the 

great  Selden,  f  is  the  libel  of  so 
f  many  nations  manifestly  acknow- 
‘  ledging  the  sovereignty  and  domi- 
‘  nion  of  England  over  tire  sea,  and 
f  thereupon  demanding  protection 
‘  for  themselves  ;  and  whereas  (pro- 
f  ceeds  the  same  writer)  no  mention 
f  is  made  of  this  thing  in  the  his- 
‘  tories  either  of  the  French,  Eng- 
f  lish,  or  others,  it  is  no  wonder, 
f  since  the  proceedings  of  courts  of 
*  j  udicature  are  seldom  set  down  in 
f  histories.’ 

“No  other  material  naval  oc¬ 
currence  took  place  during  the 
life  of  the  first  Edward  5  and  the 
unquiet  reign  of  his  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Edward  the  Second,  was  little 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  maritime  concerns.  One 
event  only  presents  itself  to  notice 
as  worthy  of  mention.  During  the 
unhappy  disputes  which  took  place 
between  the  king  and  his  consort  5 
the  former,  enraged  at  the  conduct 
of  France,  who  interfered  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  adversaries,  sent  orders 
to  various  commanders,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  constable  of  Dover 
castle,  to  fit  out  ships,  and  send 
them  on  a  cruise  off  the  coast  of 
11  4  France. 
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France.  These  orders  were  obeyed 
with  so  much  alacrity,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels  were 
brought  into  the  English  ports. 
After  the  deposition  of  this  ill-fated 
monarch,  Edward,  his  son,  who 
succeeded  to  him,  and  who  lived  to 
threaten  almost  the  annihilation  of 
France  as  an  independent  kingdom, 
continued  for  three  or  four  years, 
on  account  of  his  youth,  entirely 
under  the  dominion  of  his  mother  5 
but  the  instant  he  became  emanci¬ 
pated  from  the  trammels  of  his  pre¬ 
ceptress,  he  began,  in  imitation  of 
his  grandfather,  to  pay  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  marine  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  intending  thereby,  as  is  re¬ 
marked  by  historians,  to  secure  to 
himself  the  possession,  as  well  as 
title,  of  lord  of  the  seas.  In  1328, 
in  maintenance  of  the  claim  made 
by  him  to  the  crown  of  France,  Ed¬ 
ward  became  first  involved  in  war. 
His  adversary  was  beforehand  with 
him  in  preparations,  having,  under 
the  pretext  of  sending  an  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  equipped  a  con¬ 
siderable  force.  Its  course  wras  di¬ 
rected  to  the  coast  of  England  :  the 
town  of  Southampton  was  attacked ; 
and  though  the  immediate  repulse 
of  the  invaders,  with  infinite  loss, 
proves  the  spirit  with  which  they 
were  assailed  when  landed,  yet  the 
ease  wdth  which  the  descent  itself 
was  effected  sufficiently  proves  the 
very  low  state  into  which  the  British 
marine  had  then  fallen.  Towards 
tire  middle  of  July  in  the  same  year, 
Edward  having  collected  a  fleet  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  hundred  vessels  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk,  proceeded  thi¬ 
ther  attended  by  a  numerous  army, 
and,  embarking  at  Dunwdch  for 
Flanders,  proceeded  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  ut¬ 
most  cordiality,  and,  by  the  advice 
of  his  allies,  assumed  the  arms  as 
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well  as  title  of  king  ofFrance.  Th 
monarch,  however,  who  retaine 
possession,  not  intimidated  by  th 
empty  assumption  just  noticed,  er 
tered  into  a  league  with  the  Scots 
and  made  various  very  successful  ai 
tacks  on  different  parts  of  the  coas 
Hastings  was  demolished,  Plymout 
burnt,  and  Bristol  ruined ;  advar 
tages  the  French  were  enabled  t 
gain,  in  consequence  of  the  at 
pence  of  the  royal  Edward  with  h 
fleet.  Even  under  this  disadvantag* 
however,  England  was  neither  di 
spirited,  nor  constantly  pursued  b 
misfortune.  As  a  proof  of  the  firs 
five  English  ships  being  met  at  se 
by  thirteen  belonging  to  France, 
very  unequal  contest  took  place,  i 
which  the  former  defended  them 
selves  with  the  utmost  gallantrj 
and  though  two  of  them  wrere  cap 
tured,  the  remainder  bravely  effeci 
ed  their  escape.  As  an  instance  c 
the  latter,  the  seamen  of  the  Cinqc 
Ports,  taking  advantage  of  a  thic 
fog,  put  to  sea  with  an  immem 
number  of  small  vessels,  in  whic 
they  ran  over  to  Boulogne,  whic 
they  not  only  destroyed,  togeth< 
wdth  its  dock  and  arsenal,  but  ah 
burnt  four  large  ships,  nineteen  ga 
lies,  and  twenty  smaller  vessel 
which  then  lay  in  the  harbour. 

The  victory  gained  by  the  roy 
Edward,  who  commanded  his  o\v 
fleet  in  person,  over  the  same  enc 
my,  has,  and  with  great  correci 
ness,  proved  a  matter  of  the  high? 
exultation  to  all  English  historiar 
who  have  considered  the  honour  < 
their  country  as  inseparably  blende 
with  its  victories.  The  precedin 
events  which  led  to  it  may  very  prt 
perly  be  introduced.  As  to  the  er 
counter  itself,  it  is  scarcely  nece< 
sary  to  say  much  :  a  relation  of  i 
nearly  sufficient,  having  been  a] 
ready  unavoidably  given  in  the  hi.*- 
lory  of  France.  Edward  had  collect? 
v  a  ffee 
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i  fleet,  consisting  of  about  forty  ves- 
els,  with  which  he  intended  to  pass 
>ver  to  Flanders,  but  when  on  the 
joint  of  setting  sail,  he  received  in- 
elligence  from  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  Philip,  his  success- 
ill  competitor  for  the  crown  of 
hance,  having  acquired  information 
)f  his  intention,  had  assembled  a  far 
mperior  force  in  the  port  of  Sluys 
;o  intercept  him.  The  king  was 
lighly  irritated  at  the  news,  to 
vhich,  though  brought  to  him  from 
)ther  quarters,  he  for  a  long  time  re¬ 
used  to  give  any  credit ;  exclaiming 
mgrily,  that  it  was  a  concerted  mea- 
ure  in  order  to  stop  his  voyage,  but 
hat  he  was  determined  to  proceed, 
uren  though  he  should  be  desert¬ 
ed  by  all  his  subjects,  and  that  those 
vho  entertained  any  fear  were  at  li- 
jerty  to  stay  behind.  His  principal 
>fficers,  however,  asserting,  and 
vith  truth,  that,  should  they  proceed, 
t  would  be  to  inevitable  destruction, 
notwithstanding  they  at  the  fame 
ime  declared  their  firm  resolution 
o  accompany  their  sovereign,  the 
dng’s  obstinacy  became  at  length 
haken.  Orders  were  immediately 
ssued  to  the  different  ports,  and  to 
London  in  particular,  that  the  uaval 
orce  they  were  bound  to  send  on 
eceiving  the  royal  mandate  should 
'epair,  without  delay,  to  the  coast 
>f  Suffolk.  These  commands  were 
>beyed  with  so  much  promptitude, 
hat,  within  the  space  of  ten  days,  the 
dng  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
leet  capable  of  contending  with  that 
>f  his  adversaries  ;  while  his  army 
vas  at  that  time  so  considerably  re- 
nforced,  that  he  was  under  the  ne- 
:essity  of  desiring  many  among  those 
vho  had  joined  him  last  to  return 
Jack  to  their  own  homes.  Cotem- 
Jorary  writers,  who  assert  they  de¬ 
lved  their  account  from  a  relation 
mblished  four  days  only  after  the 
cattle,  under  the  authority  of  the 
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king  himself,  say,  the  English  per¬ 
ceiving,  on  their  approach  to  the 
town  of  Sluys,  that  the  French  ves¬ 
sels  were  linked  together  with  chains, 
and  that,  in  the  state  they  then  lay,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  break  their 
line,  the  former  feigned  to  retreat, 
and  stood  back  to  sea  for  a  short  di¬ 
stance.  The  French,  deceived  by  this 
manoeuvre,  and  proudly  considering 
their  antagonists  as  retiring  before 
them  in  dismay,  put  to  sea  •  in  loose 
order,  as  in  the  expectation  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  victory.  Edward  perceiving  the 
success  of  his  stratagem,  and  having 
the  advantage  of  the  weather-gage, 
which  appears  to  have  been  seized, 
for  the  first  time,  in  this  encounter, 
as  a  most  consequential  preliminary 
point,  immediately  tacked,  and  as¬ 
sailed  the  enemy  with  such  invin¬ 
cible  fury,  that  they  were  quickly 
broken,  and  completely  discomfited. 
Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men  are 
said  to  have  lost  their  lives  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  among  which 
were  no  inconsiderable  number  that, 
fearing  to  fall  by  the  swords  of  their 
foes,  preferred  rather  to  leap  into  the 
sea,  and  perish.  From  all  sides,  say 
those  who  have  described  the  con¬ 
flict,  flew  the  death-dealing  wea¬ 
pons  from  the  long  bows  of  the 
English,  the  cross  bows  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  added  to  the  javelins  darted  by 
the  hands  of  the  furious  warriors. 
On  their  approaching  still  closer,  the 
men  at  arms  began  the  cruel  combat 
hand  to  hand  5  and,  in  order  to  carry 
their  dire  intention  into  more  dread¬ 
ful  effect,  grappling  irons  were 
thrown  from  ship  to  ship  :  the  car¬ 
nage  then  became  horrible,  for  death 
raged  on  every  side.  At  this  time 
the  Great  Christopher,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  English, 
was  retaken,  the  greater  part  of  the  - 
crew  who  defended  her  being  killed 
or  wounded.  The  English,  imme¬ 
diately  on  re- obtaining  possession  of 

'  tliis 
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this  vessel,  filled  it  with  archers, 
and  sent  it,  with  others,  to  attack 
the  Genoese  squadron,  which  con¬ 
sisted  entirely  of  large  ships,  and 
served  on  this  occasion  in  the  pay  of 
France.  The  slightest  circumstances 
attending  so  memorable  and  remote 
an  encounter  become  extremely  in¬ 
teresting,  and  the  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  English  line 
was  arranged  is  singularly  curious  : 
The  largest,  and  consequently  the 
stoutest,  vessels,  were  stationed  in 
front.  5  those  on  each  wing,  or  hank, 
were  filled  with  archers,  with  the 
exception  of  every  third  vessel, 
which  was  manned  with  a  crew 
more  numerous  than  the  rest,  and 
with  many  of  that  class  of  soldiers 
f-tiled  men  at  arms,  for  the  purpose 
of  working  a  variety  of  large  and 
weighty  engines,  which  were  fixed 
on  board  them,  employed  in  throw¬ 
ing  immense  javelins  and  stones,  for 
the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  the  use 
of  gunpowder  not  being  general  at 
that  time.  A  second  line  was  form¬ 
ed  as  a  corps  tie  reserve.  The  en¬ 
gagement  is  said  to  have  conti¬ 
nued,  without  intermission,  from 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
seven  at  night.  Thirty  French 
ships,  which  had  lain  by  during  the 
encounter,  attempted,  towards  the 
close  of  the  action,  to  effect  their 
escape  3  but  being  immediately  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  division  of  the  English 
fleet,  under  the  orders  of  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  were  all  of  them  either 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  superior 
dexterity  and  skill  of  the  English  in 
naval  tactics  appear  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  this  victory,  the  French  be¬ 
ing  at  that  time  very  little  versed  in 
such  contests.  But  the  defeat  was 
not  effected  without  considerable 
loss  to  the  conquerors  themselves  : 
a  large  ship,  together  with  u  galley 
fitted  out  from  Hull,  were  sunk  by 
a  volley  of  stones,  the  whole  of  their 


crews  perishing  with  them.  1 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  English  is  s; 
to  have  amounted  to  four  thousa 
men.  The  king,  as  it  were 
triumph,  kept  the  sea  for  three  da 
and  tl>en,  having  repaired  to  the 
tended  place  of  debarkation,  lane 
his  troops,  and  hastened  to  join 
allies. 

“  It  is  moreover  remarked,  a 
curious  circumstance  attendant 
this  encounter,  that  gallies  and  -be; 
ed  vessels  were  totally  laid  aside 
the  first  time,  since  though  the  1 
of  ships,  as  vessels  of  a  differ* 
.consruetion  from  gallies  were  tl: 
called,  had  been  partially  adop 
for  many  years,  yet  in  every  preci 
ing  action  which  had  taken  pla 
evqn  in  the  Atlantic,  where  the  1 
of  gallies  became  most  explod' 
they  had  been  intermixed  with  1 
loftier  vessels,  built  according  to  1 
newly  introduced  system,.  On  bp; 
the  latter,  the  archers  and  slinge 
supplying  the  place  of  the  mod* 
musquetry  men,  or  marines,  w 
stationed  near  the  prow  and  ster 
the  centre  or  midship  was,  as  befi 
observed,  tilled  with  the  various  t 
gines  then  in  use,  contrived  for  1 
purpose  of  throwing  large  darts  a 
stones,  which  were  not  long  aft 
wards  supplanted  by  the  introdi 
tion  of  cannon.  The  French  ff 
was  divided,  according  to  the  rep 
of  some  authors,  into  three,  or. 
others  insist,  four  divisions,  one 
which  consisted  entirely  of  ships  1 
longing  to  the  Genoese.  The  v/h 
armament,  but  particularly  the 
vision  last  mentioned,  was  abi 
dandy  provided  with  every  nec 
sary  engine  and  weapon,  intent 
for  die  annoyance  of  their  ; 
tagonists  j  a  point  of  equipm 
more  materially  conducive,  p 
haps,  to  success,  in  the  state  j 
val  tactics  were  at  that,  time,  d 
even  the  condition  of.  the 
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which  bore  them  :  the  event  of 
contest  not  depending  so  much  on 
the  excellence  of  the  vessels  them¬ 
selves,  or  the  skilful  management 
jpf  them,  as  on  the  hardy  prowess  of 
the  combatants,  who,  closing  with 
each  other,  fought  desperately  hand 
to  hand,  as  had  been  the  custom 
many  centuries  earlier,  when  Rome 
was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power. 

“  Father  Daniel,  in  the  account 
given  by  him  of  this  ever-memor- 
able  encounter,  observes,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  vessels  composing 
the  armaments  on  both  sides  were 
built  much  loftier,  and  varied  ma¬ 
terially  from  gallies,  yet  the  use  of 
;oars  was  not  entirely  abandoned. 
That  of  sails  .was  however  prefer¬ 
red,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
‘such  as  the  failure  of  the  wind,  or  a 
wish  to  effect  a  change  of  situation, 
when,  owing  to  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  sails  could  not  be  so  readily 
made  use  of  for  that  purpose. 
France  indeed  had  not  entirely  given 
up  the  use  of  gallies  in  the  Atlantic, 
'for  in  a  battle  fought  off  Guernsey 
not  long  after  the  defeat  just  men¬ 
tioned,  three  gallies  composed  a  part 
pf  the  fleet.  Edward  having,  soon 
after  this  time,  determined  to  carry 
his  arms  into  the  centre  of  France 
itself,  collected  a  fleet  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  his  army,  and  the  protection 
bf  the  vessels  specially  appointed  to 
that  species  of  service,  which  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  no  less 
than  one  thousand  sail.  The  battle 
of  Cressy,  with  its  consequent  vic¬ 
tory,  and  the  surrender  of  Calais, 
after  having  been  blocked  up  for  a 
considerable  time  by  a  fleet  consist¬ 
ing  of  more  than  seven  hundred  ves¬ 
sels,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  the 
naval  enterprises  of  France,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  to,  those  of 
England  also,  who  thus  became  de¬ 
prived  of  the  only  antagonist  likely 
to  contend  with  her. 


“  The  relation  of  a  fleet  so  mighty 
in  respect  to  numbers,  employed  on 
a .  service  apparently  of  such  little 
consequence  as  the  blockade  of  a 
town,  would,  as  may  perhaps  be  the 
case  in  other  instances  -where  the 
circumstances .  are  not  so  indisput¬ 
ably  established,  excite  wonder,  if 
not  disbelief,  did  not  the  particulars 
given  in  the  Preface  serve  to  point 
out  the  vast  disproportion  between 
the  vessels  then  termed  ships  of  war 
and  those  which  are  at  present  con¬ 
sidered  entitled  to  that  appellation. 
Although  the  armament  alluded  to 
is  generally  considered  more  conse¬ 
quential  in  respect  to  force,  though 
not  to  numbers  (if  historical  reports 
are  to  be  depended  on),  than  ever 
quitted  the  shores  of  England,  yet 
there  are  no  traces  whatever  of  those 
immense  vessels  which  her  sove¬ 
reigns,  and  even  Edward  himself, 
is  said  to  have  been  master  of.  The 
crew  of  the  Great  Christopher,  by- 
fair  comparison  with  other  Vessels 
which  are  more  circumstantially  de¬ 
scribed,  could  not  have  consisted  of 
less  than  three  hundred  men,  and 
this  vessel  was  not  the  only  first  rate 
(if  the  term  be  allowable),  which 
was  then  in  |he  English  navy.  From 
the  roll  of  the  fleet  employed  against 
Calais  it  appears,  that  the  vessels  in 
the  actual  employ  of  the  sovereign 
were  inferior  in  force  to  many  of 
those  which  were  supplied  by  sub¬ 
jects  :  although  the'  difference,  to 
confess  the  truth,  was  not  very  ma¬ 
terial,  the  crews  of  the  former 
amounting  to  about  seventeen  per¬ 
sons  on  the  average  to  each  vessel, 
while,  taking  the.  whole  fleet  in  the 
aggregate,  they  somewhat  exceeded 
twenty.  It  may  be  asked,  how  it 
was  possible  for  vessels  so  diminu¬ 
tive,  as  they  might  at  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  consideration  be  deemed, 
to  contend  with  such  enormous  float- 
jug  fabrics  as  were  indisputably  em¬ 
ployed 
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ployed  in  the  service  of  France. 
‘The  difficulty,  however,  though  per¬ 
haps  consequential,  is  not  insur¬ 
mountable,  on  a  little  cool  reflec¬ 
tion.  The  amount  of  the  crews  stat¬ 
ed  to  have  belonged  to  the  armament 
employed  against  Calais,  comprised 
the  mariners  only :  in  the  account 
®f  the  vessel  taken  by  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  on  board  of  which  four 
hundred  persons  are  said  to  have 
l>een  found  slain  at  the  time  of  its 
surrender,  the  soldiers  are  certainly 
numbered  as  well  as  the  seamen.  It 
h  a  fact  too  well  known  to  admit  of 
controversy,  that  even  in  the  present 
da y,  when  the  furniture  and  rigging 
©#  ships  is  much  more  complex  than 
it  could  be  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third,-  when  the  rigging  of  the 
largest  vessel  of  war  scarcely  exceed¬ 
ed  the  number  of  ropes  now  used  on 
hoard  an  ordinary  hoy,  that  thirty 
seamen,  with  the  additipnal  aid  of 
other  men  on  board,  will  prove  suf¬ 
ficient  to  navigate  a  vessel  capable 
of  transporting,  perhaps,  to  the  most 
remote  quarter  of  the  world,,  five 
hundred  persons.  The  apparent  dif¬ 
ficulty  will  now  materially  shrink  in 
its  consequence ;  and  those  who  have 
been  unable  to  detach  the  idea  of 
con  temp  tibility  from  a  vessel  de¬ 
scribed  as  fitted  for  war  merely  be- 
cause  it  was  navigated  by  twenty 
persons  only,  will  discover,  if  they 
have  candour  and  patience  enough 
to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  several 
points,  that  their  opinions,  far  as 
they  related  to  dimensions,  have  per¬ 
haps  been  too  hastily  formed. 

In  respect  to  the  shape  and 
mode  of  construction  practised  at 
this  time,  there  is  little  other  evi¬ 
dence  than  the  rather  vague  testi¬ 
mony  of  coins,  sculpture,  or  uncouth 
painting,  all  so  ill  descriptive, .  at 
least  in  many  points,  of  the  object 
they  were  intended  to  represent, 
that  they  might  be  considered  ra¬ 


ther  as  perplexing,  than  elucidatr 
investigation.  There  are,  neverth 
less,  some  points,  and  those  \ 
from  immaterial,  which,  from  t. 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  thre 
appear  too  well  established  to  adn 
of  rejection.  Although  it  is  evide 
the  whimsical  representation  of  wl 
is  called  a  ship,  impressed  on  t 
Noble  of  the  victorious  Edwa 
(and  in  all  probability  intended  1 
him  to  transmit  to  the  latest  post 
rity  the  remembrance  of  his  su 
cess),  can  never  be  considered 
correct,  yet  it  is  evident  from  thenc 
that  the  vessels  denominated  shi 
were  in  point  of  shape  infinite 
shorter  than  the  gallies,  that  tht 
stems  and  prows  were  eonsiderab 
more  elevated  above  the  surface 
the  water  than  the  midship  or  cent 
of  the  vessel,  which,  from  the  pi 
culiar  shape  of  the  bow  and  aft 
part,  caused  it  to  bear  no  very  co] 
temptible  resemblance  to  an  hr 
moon ;  the  masts  were,  general 
speaking,  single,  and  seldom,  if  eve 
exceeded  two  in  number  5  the  sai 
were  all  square,  and  the  yards,  lov 
ering  down  on  the  deck  like  tho: 
of  a  modern  lugger,  when  the  vess 
was  brought  to  an  anchor,  rendere 
the  rigging  extremely  simple  5  fi 
the  art  of  sailing  by  the  wind,  th; 
is  to  say,  otherwise  than  before  i 
or  nearly  so,  was  an  improvemei 
of  an  after-time.  The  frame,  whic 
formed  the  strength  of  the  hul 
was  in  principle  similar  to  that  ike 
constructed,  except  that  those  whic 
are  called  the  filling  timbers  wer 
omitted ,  to  this  the  outside  plan! 
were  fastened  with  iron  nails,  a  cus 
tom  prevalent  in  many  countrie 
some  years  since,  and  not  total! 
abolished,  even  at  the  present  mo 
ment,,  They  were  not  set  edge  t 
edge,  and  the  interstice  filled  witl 
oakum,  as  is  now  most  general! 
practised,  but  lapped  over  each  othe 

witfc 
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with  a  sufficient  caulking  betweeil 
them  to  keep  out  the  water ;  a  prac¬ 
tice  frequently  made  use  of  even  at 
die  present  moment  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  cutters,  luggers,  and  vessels 
off  that  description  or  class  intended 
for  light  service.  The  more  mecha¬ 
nical  art  of  joining  the  different  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  a  ship  together,  was 
borrowed  at  this  time,  in  all  civilised 
countries,  from  the  practice  of  the 
Mediterranean  powers  5  so  that  the 
mly  existing  variation  consisted  in 
the  exterior,  and  even  that  was  so 
trivially  distinguishable  in  vessels  of 
tlie  same  class  or  rate,  that  the 
most  critically  discerning  eye  would 
scarcely  have  been  competent  to  the 
task  of  appropriating,  in  a  squadron 
collected  from  different  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  each  ship  to  its  native  coun¬ 
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try.  The  Genoese,  indeed,  and 
the  Venetians,  whose  example  was 
in  some  degree  followed  by  the 
Flemings  and  Spaniards,  rendered 
their  ships  materially  different  from 
those  of  other  countries  •  but  the 
variation  was  occasioned  solely  by 
their  -superior  dimensions  and  bur¬ 
then,  for  on  examining  the  best  au~ 
thorities  which  the  ravages  of  time 
have  permitted  to  survive  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  it  will  be  found,,  that 
sculptors,  as  well  as  painters,,  could 
either  not  discover  any  variation  in 
therharacter  (to  use  a  quaint  scien¬ 
tific  term)  of  vessels  belonging  to 
different  nations,  or  that  they  .did 
not  think  it  sufficiently  consequen¬ 
tial  to  require  being  marked  in  their 
works.” 


The  Neva  and  its  Ice. 

[From  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Petersburg.] 


KrPWO  interesting  epochs  at 
JL  Petersburg  are  those  of  the 
frost  and  of  the  thaw.  The  com¬ 
munication  is  then  interrupted  for 
a  few  days  between  the  different 
islands  formed  by  the  superb  Neva, 
and  which  compose  the  young  and 
magnificent  city  of  Peter  J,  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  not  the  water 
of  the  river  which  freezes :  not¬ 
withstanding  the  cold  of  the  North, 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  prevents 
it  from  freezing.  The  flakes  of  ice, 
already  formed,  come  down  from 
the  lake  Ladoga ,  whence  they  are 
detached  by  the  winds  5  they  float 
on  the  river,  till,  being  repelled  by 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  obstructing 
each  other  at  its  mouth,  they  stop, 
arrange  themselves  like  inlaid  work, 
and  cover  the  Neva  with  a  floor  of 
ice,  which  frequently  requires  only 


a  few  hours  to  be  solidly  cemented. 
These  flakes  of  ice,  of  different  sizes, 
arrive  several  feet  thick,  and  pre¬ 
sently  are  seen  gliding  on  them 
heavy  sledges  and  loaded  carts.  A 
Parisian  -lady  would  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  crossing,  in  a  coach-and-six* 
a  river  so  large  and  so  deep,  on 
blocks  of  brittle  ice  :  but  at  Peters¬ 
burg  there  are  none  but  a  few  timor¬ 
ous  women  that  are  frightened  at  it. 
On  the  arrival  of  this  ice,  all  the 
bridges  of  boats  are  thrown  back, 
and,  before  they  are  re-established, 
several  weeks  elapse  without  any 
other  communication  than  the  road 
made  across  the  river.  On  return¬ 
ing  from  a  supper,  a  ball,  or  a  play 
during  the  night,  in  a  coach,  warmly 
wrapped  up  in  a  good  pelisse,  you 
forget  that  you  are  crossing  an  abyss 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  league 

whey. 
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when  tlie  ice  is  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  roads  are  beaten,  you  cannot 
even  perceive  that  you  are  on  the 
water,  did  not'  a  sonorous  echo  ap¬ 
prise  you  of  it,  and  were  you  not 
astonished  at  passing  between  tiers 
of  ships,  which  seepi  placed  on  the 
snow,  and  form,  on  the  Neva,  streets 
that  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  town 
of  a  singular  architecture.  These 
ships,  which  winter  in  the  ice,  are 
for  the  most  part  inhabited,  and  serve 
sometimes  as  a  retreat  to  thieves 
and  robbers,  who  then  infest  these 
tracts  of  desert  ice.  If  they  attack 
passengers  when  alone,  or  bewilder¬ 
ed  in  the  snow,  they  strip  them, 
and  throw  them  into  the  holes  made 
through  the  ice  by  the  fishermen, 
by  washerwomen,  or  water- carriers, 
and  particularly  by  the  workmen  who 
cut  the  ice.  The  Neva  then  be¬ 
comes  a  sort  of  quarry,  whence  every 
one  lays  in  his  summer  stock.  Cubes 
of  ice  of  four  or  live  feet,  resembling: 
masses  ot  pure  crystal,  are  arranged 
and  squared  by  the  hatchet  on  the 
snow  ;  these  are  conveyed  into  ice- 
cellars,  with  -which  every  house  is 
provided,  and  are  reserved  for  the 
hot  weather.  Without  speaking  of 
the  superb  palace  of  ice  which  was 
constructed  on  the  Neva  by  the 
empress  Anne,  and  of  which  there 
are  several  descriptions,  I  shall  ob¬ 
serve,  as  a  fact  more  useful,  that  an 
Italian  architect,  reflecting  on  the 
intensity  which  ice  acquires  in  the 
North,  had  an  idea  of  constructing 
with  it-  the  foundations  of  a  build¬ 
ing.  .  Several  observations  have 
proved  that  the  thaw  does  not  oper¬ 
ate  at  more  than  six  feet  under 
ground  :  the  ice-houses  do  not  even 
require. to  have  that  depth  in  Russia  • 
consequently  cubes  of  ice  would 
form  a  solid  construction  at  that 
depth ;  which  would  be  the  more 
advantageous  at  Petersburg,  as. the 
city  is-  built  on  a  marshy  soil  and  on 
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piles.  The  architect  could  hot  i 
spire  the  proprietor  of  a  house  wi 
sufficient  confidence  to  determi 
him  to  build  it  on  a  foundation 
ice.  But  this  proprietor  consented 
make  the  trial  for  the  front  gate  ai 
the  wall  of  the  court,  which  is  twel 
feet  high.  This  gateway  and  tJ 
wall  have  existed,  without  any  dar 
age,  for  these  twenty  years ;  and 
is  certain,  that  they  have  a  mo 
solid  foundation  than  the  build ir 
itself,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  tl 
Lite  ina. 

“The  time  when  the  Neva  is  froze 
is  the  most  brilliant  for  Petersburg 
and  winter  there  is  the  gay  seasoi 
Communications  are  '  establishe 
every  where ;  all  the  roads  are  good 
provisions,  game,  and  poultry,  arriv 
in  sledges  from  the  extrefnities  c 
the  empire ;  and,  in  the  marke 
which,  to  this  city,  is  what  the  Qiu 
dc  In  l  ’a!tie  is  to  Paris,  are  seen  pile 
and  pyramids,  of  a  considerabl 
height,  of  hares,  wood-hens,  whit 
partridges,  heath-cocks,  geese,  an 
turkies :  whole  pigs  are  likewis 
piled  up :  all  this  provision  is  frozen 
all  preserved  fresh.  Sometimes  ai 
unlucky  thaw  comes  on  in  the  middl 
of  winter :  a  mild  season  is,  a 
that  period,  a  calamity  in  the  North 
it  particularly  occasions  great  losse, 
to  the  tradesmen,  and  the  police 
sometimes  obliges  them  to  throw 
away  a  considerable  quantity  of  theii 
provisions. 

“  In  the  spring,  the  flakes  of  icc 
of  the  Neva  become  loosened  all  at 
once.  In  a  moment  are  seen  boah 
sailing  where  the  sledges  were  glid¬ 
ing.  The  cannon  of  the  fortress 
announces  the  breaking  up  of  the 
frost,  and  the  commandant,,  in  a 
fine  boat,  brings  to  the  empress, 
who,  surrounded  by  her  court,  is 
waiting  for  him  in  the  balcony  of 
her  palace,  a  bottle  of  waiter,,  takemup 
from  the  middle  of  the  river,  which 
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then  seen  to  re-appear  in  all  its 
tajesty. 

“  The  days  oil  which  this  change 
kes  place  are  generally  wet,  cold, 
id  windy,  the  most  unwholesome 
:  the  year.  There  issues  from  the 
eva,  so  long  confined,  a  pernici- 
is  chill :  but  the  people  hasten  to 
e  water-side,  delighted  to  see 
;ain  that  beautiful  river  renew  its 
Hing  waves.  The  eye  dwells  with 
easure  on  that  vast  sheet  of  azure, 
rrounded  by  magnificent  palaces, 
id  bordered  by  quays  of  granite  of 
wonderful  construction.  The 
sws  from  the  terrace  of  the  Thuil- 
ries  can  alone  give  an  idea  of  this 
perb  picture.  The  Neva  has  not 
3  handsome  bridges  of  the  Seine, 
t  it  is  four  times  as  wide,  and 
ms,  between  the  citadel  and  the 
nter  palace,  where  it  branches  off 
o  arms,  a  bason  of  upwards  of  a 
arter  of  a  league  in  extent.  It  has 
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not  the  terrace  of  the  ThuillerieS, 
nor  the  Louvre,  nor  the  Elysian 
fields,  and  still  less  the  enchanting 
prospect  of  Lucienne,  and  the  heights 
of  Sivres.  The  imperial  summer- 
garden  cannot  enter  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  them  :  but  the  superb 
iron-railing  and  the  columns  which 
inclose  it,  have,  neither  in  Paris, 
nor  any  where  else,  their  equal. 
Ihis  iron-railing  is  a  work  so  mag¬ 
nificent,  that  some  Englishmen  came 
on  purpose  to  admire  it,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  their  yacht  without  desir¬ 
ing  to  land,  after  having  beheld  it. 
This  curious  homage  is  certainly  not 
the  most  flattering  that  can  be  paid 
to  Petersburg. 

“  The  Neva  generally,  freezes 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and 
remains  covered  with  ice  till  towards 
the  end  of  April ;  so  that  it  is  near 
six  months  shut  up.” 
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[From  Willyams’s  Voyage  up  the  Mediterranean.] 


WHILE  the  ships  were 
taking  in  water  and  live 
A  I  took  the  opportunity  of  view- 
the  curiosities  of  Syracuse  and 
environs.  But  before  I  begin 
account  of  what  I  saw  on  shore, 
wst  say  a  few  words  of  the  Bay 
Syracuse,  in  which  the  British 
t  was  anchored. 

f  The  form  of  this  excellent  har- 
r  is  nearly  circular  the  entrance, 
before  observed,  is  very  narrow, 
f without  a  tolerably  fair  wind  it 
lid  be  dangerous,  if  not  im- 
dble,  for  a  large  ship  to  beat  in 
*ut.  But  when  once  entered,  it 
i  'spacious  that  it  would  coiitain 
1  ease  an  immense  fleet  j  and. 


by  being  completely  land-locked, 
ships  may  rest  in  perfect  security 
during  the  heaviest  gale,  from  what  • 
ever  quarter  it  might  blow. 

“  Two  small  rivers  disembogue 
themselves  into  this  bay  :  that  to 
which  the  boats  of  the  Swiftsure 
proceeded  on  our  arrival  was  so 
choaked  with  mud  and  weeds  at  the 
entrance,  that  it  was  with  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  any  of  the  boats  could 
approach  the  shore  ;  many  of  the 
larger  kind  grounded  at  some  di¬ 
stance,  and,  to  my  mishap,  that  in 
which  I  was :  we  were  in  conse¬ 
quence  obliged  to  wade  to  land  with 
the  water  and  mud  up  to  our  middles. 
The  people  now  discovered  another 

and 
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and  worse  difficulty  in  their  way : 
the  fields  on  each  side  of  the  mouth 
of  this  river  (I  understand  in  ancient 
days  it  was  called  Anapus)  produced 
a  great  abundance  of  hemp,  which 
is  steeped  in  the  river  as  soon  as  cut, 
and  there  left  to  soak  ;  this  oper¬ 
ation  renders  the  water  pernicious 
to  the  health,  as  well  as  horribly  un¬ 
pleasant  to  the  smell  and  taste.  The 
mode  adopted  to  obviate  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  was  rolling  the  empty  casks 
through  the  fields  to  where  the 
waters  were  uncontaminated ;  this 
was  found  to  be  beyond  a  bridge 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the 
river,  and  here  they  were  soon  filled 
and  floated  down  to  the  boats.  An¬ 
other,  and  more  convenient,  water¬ 
ing  place,  was  soon  discovered ;  it 
was  situated  near  the  town,  and 
supplied  by  means  of  water  courses 
irom  an  aqueduct  some  distance  up 
the  country.  Here,  by  the  able 
management  and  exertions  of  captain 
Troubridge,  the  needful  supplies 
were  soon  obtained.  While  he  saw 
that  the  parties  employed  in  filling 
the  water-casks  did  their  duty,  he 
also  negociated  with  the  people  of 
the  country  for  bullocks,  .sheep, 
and  otlier  stock,  which  were  soon 
brought  down  in  great  profusion,  and 
an  ample  store  of  fresh  provisions 
supplied  to  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

“  In  the  afternoon,  the  landing; 
place  at  the  gate  of  the  city  was  a 
scene  of  much  gaiety  and  show; 
the  boats  from  the  fleet  pulling  in 
towards  the  shore,  the  crowds  "that 
lined  the  strand,  the  long  range  of 
carriages  in  which  the  principal 
nobility  of  the  place  came  to  view 
the  British  fleet,  the  gaudy  liveries 
of  their  servants,  with  the  variety  of 
dresses  which  every  where  presented 
themselves  in  the  appearance  of  the 
several  orders  of  the  people,  formed 
so  pleasing  *  an  assemblage,  that  I 


was  induced  to  make  a  drawing 
the  spot. 

“  The  town  which  now  exists 
built  on  what  was  formerly  cal 
the  island  of  Ortygia.  At  the  ti 
when  Syracuse  was  reckoned  on< 
first  cities  of  the  world,  it  was  o 
the  citadel  or  castle  of  Dionysi 
but  then  contained  many  build! 
of  eminence.  Now  it  exhibit: 
melancholy  contrast  to  its  forr 
grandeur,  the  streets  being  in  ge 
ral  meanly  built,  and  so  narrow  t 
two  carriages  cannot  pass  each  ot 
with  safety ;  and  the  eye  is  oflfen< 
at  every  turn,  with  the  most  dep] 
able  objects  of  poverty,  filth,  ; 
misery.  Among  the  most  emin 
buildings  that  adorned  this  qua] 
of  the  ancient  city,  was  the  Terr 
of  Diana,  of  which  I  saw  no 
mains ;  but  of  which,  according 
De-Non,  a  small  vestige  is  to 
found  in  an  obscure  house  in  a 
street  called  Resalibra. 

“  The  temple  of  Minerva  o' 
its  preservation  to  Agio,  the  te 
bishop  of  Syracuse,  who  convei 
it  into  a  cathedral,  and  so  preser 
it  from  that  destruction  which  m; 
of  the  other  temples  of  antiqi 
have  experienced.  Although 
Corinthian  front  which  now  adc 
the  entrance  does  not  coincide  vn 
the  massive  Doric  pillars  of  the 
cient  building,  yet  the  whole  edi: 
has  a  noble  appearance.  The  i 
jestic  marble  columns  supporting 
roof  are  fluted  irom  top  to  both 
and  gradually  increase  in  size 
wards  the  base.  Originally  tJ 
were  open,  and  discovered  a  sec< 
row  of  columns  of  the  same  ord 
but  the  space  between  them 
been  built  up  to  form  the  wall; 
the  cathedral. 

“  On  entering  the  building 
ears  were  fainted  with  the  harm' 
of  church-music  5  the  rich  m,el< 
of  the  organ  filling  the  vaulted  i 
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frith  its  tones,  and  aided  by  the 
voices  of  the  choir,  formed  an  af- 
emblage  of  folemn  founds  that,  at 
he  moment,  raifed  our  minds  in 
apture  .  towards  that  Being  whole 
>raifes  were  then  ehaunting. 

“  No  man>  I  believe,  ^teels  the 
npreflions  of  devotion  morelirongly 
ban  the  leamanjult  landed  from  the 
erils  of  his  dangerous  occupation  ; 
is  mind  naturally  raifes  itfetf  in 
rateful  acknowledgment  towards 
lat  Power  by  whofe  prote&ing  arm 
e  has  been  preferved. 

“  When  the  fervice  was  ended, 
fee  of  the  clergy,  in  a  friendly  man- 
-r,  offered  to  fhew  us  the  curiofi- 
es  contained  in  their  cathedral. 

In  an  apartment  behind  the 
gh  altar  we  found  a  good  painting 
the  Crucifixion,  by  Urbino  :  in 
is  room  alfo  is  kept  an  agate  cup 
great  antiquity,  and  very  beauti- 

I  workmanfhip,  fuppofed  to  be  co¬ 
al  with  the  temple  itfelf;  but 
me  of  the  monks,  with  more  zeal 
an  knowledge,  had  inlaid  parts  of 
with  legends  of  their  faints.  They 
oduced  alfo  for  our  mipe6tion  two 
iffive  gold  rings  that  were  many 
ars  fince  dug  up  among  the  ruins 
the  ancient  city. 

<(  The  fable  of  the  river  god  Al- 
eus  and  the  nymph  Arethufa,  is 

II  known  to  all  claffical  fcholars. 
ery  man  of  tafte  mult  remember, 

:h  particular  delight,  the  tale  as  it 
told  by  Ovid.  Tne  whole  would 
teo  long  to  copy  here,  but  I  can- 
:  forbear  extracting  a  few  of  the 
tcluding  lines,  in  which  the  nymph 
h  fuch  exquilite  livelinefs  de- 
bes  her  own  fudden  converfion  to 
ream. 

Kupat  obfefTos  fudor  mihi  frigid  us  artus  j 
-fuleaeque  cadunt  toto  de  corpore  guttce. 
ague  jjfedem  movi,  manet  lacus,  eque  ca- 
E>il]is 

s  cadit :  Sc  eitius,  quam  nunc  tibi  fa-fta 

■enarro, 

fio4 
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In  Iaticis  mutor.  Sed  enim  cognofcit  amatas 

Amnis  aquas,  pofitoque  viri,  quod  fumpferat, 
ore, 

Vertitur  in  proprias,  ut  fe  mihi  mifeeat,  un- 
das. 

Delia  rupit  h-umutn :  ccecifque  ego  merfa 
cavernis 

A-dvehor  Ortygiam.’ 

Ovid  Met.  lib.  v.  ver.  632. 

Led  by  curiofity  to  fee  the  place 
thus  celebrated,  we  paid  a  vifit  to 
what  bears  the  name  of  the  Fountain 
of  Arethufa  5  but,  alas!  found  no¬ 
thing  to  juftify  the  eulogiums  paid 
to  it  by  various  writers  of  antiquity  : 
repeated  earthquakes,  after  changing 
its  fituation,  have  dellroyed  its  former 
beauty  j  the  fea  has  at  times  found 
its  way  through  the  riven  rocks  :  the 
facred  lifh  are  no  longer  inhabitants 
of  its  pellucid  waters.  It  now  ex¬ 
hibits  only  the  appearance  .of  a  dirty' 
pool  ilfuing  from  a  hollow  rock  }  the 
waters  at  fome  periods  dry  upj  at 
others,  are  tainted  by  fulphureous 
effluvia.  It  is  now  ufed  by  the 
wafli'erwornen  of  the  city,  who,  at 
this  time,  were  employed  in  their  oc¬ 
cupation.  Standing  up  to  their  waifts 
in  the  water,  they  were  beating  the 
linen  with  flat  boards  upon  the  broken 
rocks  which  had  tumbled -into  the 
pool.  Neither  the  delicacy  of  the 
ladies,  the  beauty  of  the  fountain, 
nor  the  elegance  of  the  employment 
carried  on  there,  recalled  to  our 
minds  thole  pleating  images  we  had 
formed  of  it,  and  we  quitted  the 
place  with  difguft. 

We  next  proceeded  towards  the 
land-gates,  which  are  placed  in  the 
ftrongeft  part  of  the  fortifications. 
After  palling  through  two  handfome 
gateways,  and  over  feveral  broad  and. 
deep  folies  filled  with  water,  we  came 
to  a  large  area  that  led  us  to  the  laft 
gate,  which  is  built  in  the  outward 
walls  of  the  fortification.  Crofling 
the  drawbridge,  we  entered  on  the. 
feite  of  that  part  of  ancient  Syracufe 
called  Achradina,  of  which  not  a 
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veftige  remains.  Proceeding  through 
feveral  highly  cultivated  gardens, 
well  ftored  with  vegetables,  delight¬ 
fully  (haded  by  tall  poplars,  and 
watered  by  clear  dreams  from  the 
neighbouring  hills,  we  arrived  at  the 
celebrated  Latomia?,  or  caverns  in 
which  Dionyfius  is  laid  to  have  con¬ 
fined  his  prifoners,  and  to  have  en¬ 
joyed  their  groans,  by  means  of  a 
chamber  that  communicated  with 
one  of  them.  How  far  this  ltory  is 
to  be  relied  on  I  (hall  not  pretend  to 
Ja y,  but  mult  refer  the  reader  to  thole 
hillorians  who  have  made  it  their 
(tudy,  and,whofe  leifure  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  have  enabled  them  to  invefti- 
gate  the  matter.  My  bufinefs  is  to 
give  the  belt  defeription  I  can  of  the 
place  as  it  now  is.  The  cavern 
known  by  the  name  of  Dionyfius’s 
Ear,  is  lhppofed  to  have  been  the 
feene  of  that  cruelty  5  and  its  drape 
certainly  gives  colour  to  the  ltory,  be¬ 
ing  formed  to  convey  found  to  a 
particular  place.  It  is  hewn  out  ot 
the'  folid  rock,  into  the  form  of  a 
Gothic  arch,  eighteen  feet  wide  by 
fifty-eight  high,  and  curved  from  the 
entrance  to  the  end  ;  Throughout 
the  upper  part  runs  a  groove  which 
communicates  with  a  fmall  chamber 
over  the  entrance,  which  mult  origin¬ 
ally  have  /been  walled  up  to  prevent 
the  found  efcaping.  In  this  cham¬ 
ber  the  tyrant,  according  to  tradition, 
ufed  to  place  himfelf  to  hear  the  dif- 
courfe  of  his  prifoners  who  were 
chained  to  the  walls  of  the  cavern  : 
and  to  give  a  colour  to  this  idea, 
rings  are  di (covered  formed  in  the 
rock,  to  which  polfibly  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  prifoners  were  fattened 
with  thongs.  On  the  right,  half¬ 
way  the  length  of  the  cavern,  is  a 
large  fquare  chamber,  alfo  hewn  out 
of  the  rock  5  but  for  what  purpofe  it 
was  formed,  except  to  enlarge  the 
place  allotted  for  prifoners,  we  could 
not  guefs ;  yet,  as  it  mull  in  feme 


meafure  have  deftroyed  the  convey 
ance  of  found,  the  original  purpo 
for  which  this  cavern  was  formed, 
may  have  been  a  work  oflater  dat 
The  further  end  of  the  cavern  term 
nates  abruptly,  like  the  gablu  end 
a  houle;  but  near  the  top  are  fe< 
feveral  holes  in  the  wall,  as  if  a  chan 
her  had  been  there,  and  up  to  it, 
regular  gradations,  imaller  holes,  a 
parently  for  iron  cramps  to  luppe 
iteps. 

“  The  drynefs  of  this  curious  c. 
vern,  the  effect  of  the  echoe  and  t! 
folemn  appearance  of  the  place,  rtn 
render  it  a  deligbttul  retreat  durii 
the  fummer  months,  when  the  he 
of  the  climate  is  infufferable  ;  but 
does  not  appear  that  the  Syracufa 
have  tatle  enough  to  enjoy  fo  roma 
tic  a  fpot.  Near  this  cavern  is  a 
otherof  adifierent  form ,  beingfquai 
flat  at  the  upper  part,  and  tubdivi 
ed  into  feveral  fpacious  chambers 
rude  pillars  formed  ot  the  rock,  c 
of  which  the  cavern  was  excavate 
a  work  that  riiuft  have  coft  infin 
labour,  and  employed  armies  to  ? 
compliih.  In  the  tpacious  area  t 
fore  the  entrance  ot  the  caverns 
an  high  white  infulated  rock  ;  on  t 
top  are  the  ruins  ot  a  building,  p 
haps  a  guard-houfe ;  and  near  < 
fecn  the  remains  ot  an  ancient  aqi 
du6t.  The  rocks  furrounding  1 
area  are  fo  tmooth,  and  to  artfu 
project  toward  the  lummit,  that 
climb  them  would  be  impofiit 
Near  the  top  appear  the  remains 
an  earthen-ware  channel  to  com 
water  from  the  aquedu6l  to  the  < 
verns  below.  There  is  alfo  anotl 
cavernTn  the  tame  direction  with  1 
lati-mentioned,  but  blackened  w 
the  frnoke  of  furnaces  ufed  toy 
tra6l  the  fait  of  nitre  :  it  is  of  a  fil 
lar  form,  but  oflefs  dimenfions. 

Near  thefe  caverns  we  c 
covered  the  remains  of  a  bath,  of 
oblong  form  ;  the  water  within 
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jerfecily  clear,  and  of  an  icy  cold- 
lefs:  from  the  top  are  lu (pended 
irge  ma'ftes  of  petrified  ftda&ites, 
ftnch  daily  increafe  by  water  drip- 
'ing  from  above.  The  approach  to 
bis  place  is  hid  among  plants  that 
ave  for  ages  been  fuff'ered  to  prow 
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i  wild  luxurianse,  and  in  feftoons 
f  various  kinds  overhang  the  en- 
•ance,  forming  a  mod  romantic 
itreat. 

tc  We  next  vifited  the  remains  of 
Roman  theatre  hewn  chiefly  out  of 
ie  rock  ;  which,  of  courfe,  has  fuf- 
red  little  from  the  injuries  of  time, 
it  all  that  was  built  on  this  found- 
ion  is  deftroyed.  The  fituation 
perfectly  beautiful  5  the  fpe&ators 
iving  a  full  view  of  the  Bay,  with 
e  ifland  of  Ortygia,  and  the 
:h  plains  through  which  the  Ana- 
is  winds,  it  even  now  prefents  a 
oft  pitfurefque  appearance.  The 
lite  fteps  are  nearly  hid  by  bullies 
d  flowery  (It rubs  of  various  kinds, 
d  the  waters,  efcaping  from  a  re- 
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■  voir  above,  come  tumbling  down 
e  rocks  in  broken  torrents. 

“  Being  fomewbat  tired  with  our 
ilk,  we  poftponed  making  further 
earches  till  the  next  day  ;  when  we 
ain,  at  an  early  hour,  landed  at  the 
ial  place.  Before  we  proceeded 
explore  the  venerable  remains  of 
ft  ages,  we  determined  to  infpedl 

■  more  modem  edifices  that  adorn 
:  prefen t  city.  The  firft  place 
it  we  proceeded  to  was  an  open 
a,  or  piazza,  in  which  are  the 
neipal  buildings  of  the  city.  On 
!  right  is  the  bifhop’s  palace  ad¬ 
ding  the  cathedral,  which  1  ba<te 
ore  obferved  was  built  on  the 
ns  of  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
is  view  thews  the  elevation  of  the 
dera  facade  erected  on  the  (cite  of 
old  portico.  Hiftory  informs  us, 
t  on  the  fummit  of  the  ancient 
tico  was  fufperided  a  fhining 
:kler  which  could  be  fecn  at  a  valf 
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No  foorter  did  the  Syra- 
cufan  mariner  lofe  fight  of  this  talif- 
man,  than  he  threw  ofterings  of 
honey,  flowers,  and  afnes,  into  the 
fea,  to  render  Neptune  and  Minerva 
propitious  to  his  voyage,  and  enfure 
his  fafe  return.  The  modem  front 
is  perfectly  incongruous  with  the  reft 
ot  the  building  ;  it  is  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  order,  and  highly  ornamented 
with  Coloflal  ftatues.  Theafcentto 
it,  by  a  noble  flight  of  fteps,  oh 
each  fide  of  which  is  a  ftatue  of  the 
two  principal  apoftles,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  has  a  fine  eftedi. 

fl  Beyond  the  cathedral  is  a  hand- 
fome  fquare  building  appropriated 
to  the  admin  1ft ration  of  juftice,  op- 
pofite  to  which  is  the  palace  of  the 
Baron  de  Bofci,  a  nobleman  of  large 
property  and  coniequence  in  tins 
place. 

‘f  We  next  paid  our  refpe&s  to 
fome  convents  near  the  piazza.  The 
firft  was  dedicated  to  St.  Lucia,* 
where,  over  the  high  altar  in  the 
chapel,  is  a  good  painting,  by  Cara- 
vagi,  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  pa- 
tronefs.  St.  Lucia  is  reprefented  as 
drawn  by  oxen  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution]  but,  by  a  miracle,  (he  is 
rendered  immoveable  notwith hand¬ 
ing  the  utmoft  exertio.n  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  who  appear  to  ftrain  every 
nerve  in  vain.  However  the  miracle 
feems  to  have  no  objetft,  as  a  Sara¬ 
cen  foldier  comes  behind  her  and  cuts 
oft'  her  head. 

The  convent  of  Monte  Virginis 
is  appropriated  to  females  of  noble 
family  only.  As  Englifhmen,  we 
could  not  but  lament  that  fo  many 
lovely  women  fhould,  by  fuperftition, 
be  thus  fecluded  from  the  world 
which  otherwife  they  might  have 
contributed  bv  their  prefence  to- 
adorn,  as  by  their  fbeial  virtues-  to 
have  added  to  the  general  flock  of 
domeftic  happinefs. 

“  We  now  once  more  emerged 
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into  the  country,  and  proceeded  to  a 
farm-houfe,  where  the  mode  of  raid¬ 
ing  water  attracted  our  attention. 
A  number  of  earthern  pots,  connect¬ 
ed  by  bands  of  rufhes,  revolved 
round  a  wheel  (in  the  manner  of  a 
iack-chain)  which  was  put  in  motion 
by  an  ox.  As  the  pots  fall  into  the 
well  below  they  fill  and  come  up  to 
the  turn  of  the  wheel,  where  they 
empty  themfelves  into  a  trough,  con- 
1  nested  with  a  large  refervoir  ;  from 
whence  the  neighbouring  gardens 
are  refrefhed  with  conftant  Itreams 
during  the  heats  of  the  fummer,  and 
by  this  contrivance  are  bleiTed  with 

a  perpetual  fertility. 

“  From  hence  we  vifited  the 
church  of  St.  John,  efteemed  the 
oldeft  '  chrifiian  church  in  Sicily. 
The  pillars  are  of  the  heavieft  Go¬ 
thic,  and  the  walls  covered  with 
miferable  daubings.  But  our  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  of  refearch  were  the  ca¬ 
tacombs,  or  burying  places,  of  the 
ancient  Syracufans.  We  were  con¬ 
duced  by  an  old  Capuchin  friar  in¬ 
to  thefe  celebrated  tombs,  and  were 
obliged  at  the  entrance  to  creep  in 
on  our  hands  and  knees,  but  we 
foon  found  it  futficiently  lofty,  a  he 
flreets  and  alleys  into  which  thefe 
vaults  are  cut  crofs  each  other  in 
every  dire&ion,  and  had  our  guide 
extinguifhed  his  torch,  we  muft  have 
remained  in  this  difmal  abode  tih  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  hand  of  death,  as  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  a  ftranger 
to  find  his  way  out,  even  with  a 
Jjpht ;  without  it,  impofiible.  At 
certain  diftances  we  came  to  large 
round  chambers,  whole  dome-like 
roof  admitted  a  fmall  portion  of  light 
and  air  from  an  aperture  in  the  up¬ 
per  part.  The  walls  of  thefe  rooms 
were  covered  with  a  fort  of  ftucco, 
and  round  them  were  placed  in  uni¬ 
form  directions  a  number  of  ftone 
coffins  like  thole  we  law  on  each  fide 
*f  the  alleys.  Thefe  were  excavated 
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from  the  folid  rock,  and  of  vario 
dimenfions  ;  fome  appearing  fcarc 
ly  large  enough  for  a  new-born  i 
fant.  We  were  informed  that  ike 
tons  had  been  found  in  fome  of  the 
with  a  piece  of  money  in  their  jaw 
perhaps  to  pay  the  ferryman  oft 
Styx  for  their  pafiage  to  the  regie 
of  Pluto. 

rf  The  horrid  idea  of  being, 
any  accident,  left  to  ftarve  in  t 
labyrinth  of  death,  made  us  glad 
quit  it,  filled  with  aftoniffiment 
its  vaft  capacity.  Bor  though 
walked  through  a  great  many  fire 
and  alleys,  on  each  fide  of  which  < 
arched  tombs  excavated  from  t 
rock,  yet  we  alio  paflfed  by  the  er 
of  many  other  pafiages  which  we  < 
not  penetrate,  and  could  form 
idea  of  the  extent  of,  nor  of  t 
number  of  bodies  the  whole  might 
capable  of  containing. 

tf  We.  next  proceeded  to  a  me 
afiery  of  Capuchins,  fituated  on 
eminence  near  the  fea.  It  is  a  n 
and  airy  building,  placed  on  a  ban 
rock,  without  an  appearance  of  a 
vegetation  near  it.  But  no  fooi 
had  we  paid  our  refpeCts  to  the  rev 
end  fathers,  than  we  were  condu 
ed  by  them  into  fubterraneous  g 
dens,  where  verdure  and  vegetat: 
fiouriihed  in  the  higheft  degree.  1 
ficene-  appeared  like  cilchantmei 
nor  could  we  at  firlt  devife  the  ca' 
of  it,  till,  on  examination,  we  c 
covered  that  we  were  in  the  fa 
fort  of  excavations  as  thbfe  of  1 
Latomiae  we  had  before  vifited. 
labour  and  cultivation,  the  groui 
rendered  rich  and  productive,  is 
come  a  luxuriant  orchard  of  oran 
lemon,  and  olive  trees.  But 
Swinburne’s  deicription  of  this  pi; 
being  far  better  than  any  I  can  h( 
to  give,  1  fhall  take  the  liberty 
ufing  it.  4  I  defcended  by  a  il< 
4  into  thefe  extraordinary  bowe 
*  where  my  view  was  confined  on 
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fides  by  (baggy  walls  of  great  height, 
either  purpofely  hewn  into  fhape,  or 
rudely  figured  by  the  corrofive  fea 
air.  Huge  mafles  have  been  broken 
off  and  rolled  on  the  platform,  where 
they  contribute  to  the  compofition 
rf  a  mofi  wild,  yet  folemn,  picture, 
rhe  area  is  covered  with  a  thick 
grove  of  trees,  loaded  with  rich  fcent- 
ed  bloflfoms  and  beautiful  fruit ;  I 
was  delighted  with  their  variety  of 
kinds,  vigour  of  growth,  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  foliage  j  the  Him  branches 
of  the  pale  olive  were  interwoven 
with  the  bufhy  heads  of  orange,  le¬ 
mon,  bergamot,  and  cedar  trees  j 
while  the  tender  colour  of  the  full- 
down  almond  formed  a  fine  contrail 
with  the  fiery  buds  of  the  pomegra¬ 
nate,  juft  burlling  into  blow.  The 
gardeners  havelkilfullyincreafed  the 
variety  of  their  fruits  by  grafting  and 
3udding,  and  have  procured  a  great 
liverfity  in  their  tafte  and  colour, 
rhere  are  fieveral  fepulchres  in  thefe 
quarries,  and  fome  projections  of 
the  ftone  have  been  fcooped  into 
'ings,  by  which  I  conjeClure,  that 
ifter  the  place  cealed  to  be  uled  as  a 
juarry,  it  was  converted  into  a  pri¬ 
on.’ 

“  The  undercroft  or  cemetery  of 
is  monaftery  contains  as  curious  a 
sne  as  any  we  had  yet  witnefled. 
re  entered  it  by  a  flight  of  fteps 
rough  a  trap-door  in  the  nave 
the  chapel,  and  found  it  as 
;bt  as  the  place  we  had  juft  left, 
ving  windows  in  the  vaulted  roof. 
Jt  our  attention  was  immediately 
lied  off  from  other  matters  to  an 
'emblage  of  venerable  perlonages 
ranged  along  the  wall,  in  niches 
rmed  for  the  purpofe  :  they  were 
■  drefled  in  the  habit  of  St.  Francis, 
d,  at  firft  fight,  had  the  appear- 
ce  of  life  :  but,  on  clofe  examina- 
>n,  their  fkin  appeared  dry,  (hrivel- 
1>  and  as  hard  as  wood  $  fome  of 
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them  had  been  dead  for  near  two 
centuries  5  many  of  them  were  decor¬ 
ated  with  long  flowing  beards,  others 
with  none ;  whether  fallen  off  by 
time,  or  the  falhion  of  the  age  they 
lived  in,  I  cannot  fay  :  the  monks  of 
the  prefent  day  being  diftinguiflied 
by  a  profufion  of  that  ornament. 
Befides  the  bodies  of  the  monks,  we 
faw  thole  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  could  afford  the  expence  of  this 
mode  of  fepulturej  for  the  worthy 
monks  do  not  permit  the  intrufion 
of  unhallowed  laity  into  their  fo- 
ciety  without  receiving,  befides  the 
entrance  fee,  a  handfome  yearly  com- 
penfation  for  it,  which  is  paid  in 
various  ways.  Some  contribute  an¬ 
nually  a  wax  candle  of  many  pounds 
weight ;  and  fhould  any  omittion  of 
the  payment  occur,  the  unfortunate 
anceftor  of  the  defaulter  is  turned 
out  of  his  place  to  make  room  for 
another.  Thefe  ftrangers  are  gener¬ 
ally  habited  in  their  beft  fuits,  and 
are  laid  in  boxes  with  lids  fattened  by 
locks,  which  were  opened  for  our  in- 
fpedlion  :  fome  of  them  had  bag- 
wigs,  ruffles,  and  laced  coats,  and 
prefented  a  very  frightful  fatire  on 
human  vanity.  No  ladies  are  ad¬ 
mitted  of  this  filent  party.  The  or¬ 
naments  of  this  folemn  repofitory  are 
entirely  appropriate  :  round  the  cor¬ 
nices,  and  over  the  altar,  which  has 
a  crucifix  on  it,  are  fculls  and  crofs 
bones,  and  over  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel  this  motto,  f  Commune  mori, 
mors  nulli  parcit  honori.’ 

“  On  our  return  to  Syracufe,  we 
patted  over  the  rough  foundations  of 
part  of  the  ancient  city,  fome  of 
which  we  could  perceive  extend  fome 
yards  into  the  fea.  It  was  at  this 
place  Archimedes  had  his  refidence, 
from  whence  he  annoyed  the  Ro¬ 
man  fleet  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  in¬ 
ventions.” 
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Description  of  Alnwick  -Castle. 

[From  Warner’s  Tour  through  the  Northern  Counties.] 


(t  TERY  different  from  this  fcene 

\  of  abbradtion,  where  all  is 
calculated  to  infpire  humility  and 
excite  devotion,  was  the  proud  edi¬ 
fice  of  Alnwick- Cable,  to  which  we 
haflened  on  quitting  Warkworth  ; 
an  immenfe  building,  crowning  a 
lofty  mound,  the  outward  walls  in¬ 
cluding  an  extent  of  five  acres.  The 
hoftile  purpofes  for  which  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  eredled  are  pointed  out  by  the 
fiimular  ornaments  that  iurmount  its 
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turrets  ;  figures  in  done,  as  large  as 
life,  reprefenting  combatants  in  every 
fituation  of  military  defence,  forhe  in 
the  adt  of  heaving  down  ftones  on  the 
ajTailants,  others  of  difeharging  ar¬ 
rows,  wielding  battle-axes,  and  catt¬ 
ing  javelins.  Early  in  the  Saxon 
times  (if  not  whilft  the  Romans  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  kingdom)  Alnwick- 
Caflle  appears  to  have  been  built, 
though  not  upon  its  prefent  extenhve 
f'calc ;  nor  was.  its  importance  fuf- 
fjcient  to  entitle  it  to  hiftorical  re¬ 
cord  till  the  Norman  aera,  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Rufus,  Malcolm  III. 
loft  his  life  in  attempting  to  poiTefs 
himfelf  of  it.  Already  had  the  gar- 
rifon  confurncd  all  their  provifions  5 
and,,  difpirited  with  hunger  and 
hopelefs  of  fuccour,  were  on  the  point 
|of  beating  a  furrender,  when  a  gal¬ 
lant  foldier,  named  Idamond,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  an  effort  for  the  fal- 
vation  of  his  comrades.  Armed  cap- 
a-pie,  and  bearing  the  keys  of  the 
cable  on  the  point  of  his  fpear,  he 
rode  towards  the  Scottifh  camp,  as  if 
to  prefent  them  to  the  king.  Mal¬ 
colm,  delighted  with  the  unex¬ 
pected  event,  ran  haftily  out  of  his 
tent  unarmed  to  receive  them  )  when 


Hamond,  fuddenly  drawing  his  dag 
ger,  plunged  it  into  the  monarch 
heart,  and,  clapping fpurs  to  his  horii 
rufned  into  the  river,  fwam  the  fort 
and  efcaped  into  the  cable.  TI 
death  of  Edward,  the  eldeb  fon  < 
the  decealbd  king  (who,  in  the  bi 
ternelsof  anguifh,  expofed  himfelf  ii 
cautioully  to  the  weapons  of  the  gai 
rifon,  in  order  to  revenge  the  mui 
der  of  his  father),  completed  the 
triumph,  and  iniured  their  1  atety 
for  the  Scotch  army,  in  delpa 
at  their  twofold  lofs,  quitted  t! 
fiege,  and  marched  diredtly  hom 
But  the  laurels  of  Caledonia  wei 
doomed  to  experience  another  ru( 
blow  before  the  towers  of  Alnwicl 
Cable  5  where,  in  the  twelfth  cei 
tury,  her  king  William  HI.  fu 
named  the  Lion,  was  taken  prifon 
while  laying  fiege  to  it  3  and  coi 
demned  to  deplore  his  ill  luccefs  i 
a  prifon  of  Normandy,  whither  1 
was  lent  to  King  Henry  II. 

Situated  fo  near  thofe  feenes  1 
perpetual  animofity  and  bloodfhei 
the  bordering  counties,  /tlnwicl 
Cable  partook  largely  of  the  confi 
lion  which  characterized  that  d'ilri£ 
until  the  advancement  of  James 
to  the  Engiibi  throne  created  a  fo 
of  union  between  the  two  countne 
which  lefiened  the  frequency,  ar 
weakened  the  violence,  of  the  co; 
tentions  on  the  borders.  Its  anna 
record  a  variety  of  military  advei 
tures,  of  which  it  was  the  theatn 
but  none  more  remarkable  than  tl 
removal  of  a  whole  garrifon,  connl 
ing  of  three  hundred  Lancabrians, 
the  extreme  dffappointment  and  lu 
prife  of  the  army  of  Yorki bs,  wl 
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yere  invefting  the  fortrefs,  with  the 
:ertain.ty  of  its  falling  into  their 
lands.  Margaret^  unconquerable 
iy  difafter,  after  the  lots  of  the'battle 
fTowton,  lofing  all  regard  for  her 
wn  perfonal  fafety  in  her  anxious 
are  for  her  adherents,  engaged 
reorge  Douglas  Earl  of  Angus  in  the 
efperate  attempt  of  removing  the 
arrifon  from  Alnwick,  in  the  face 
t  the  enemy’s  forces.  Advancing 
nth  a  large  body  of  Scotch  horfe, 
e.  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  before 
ie  Englifh,  who  immediately  made 
rrangements  for  the  confiift.  Whilft 
ley  were  entirely  engaged  in  thele 
reparations,  Douglas  drew  up  a  fe- 
?6t  body  of  his  flouted  troopers  to  a 
ack  gate,  out  of  which  the  garrifon 
feed  ;  and  each  foldier,  mounting 
ehind  a  horfeman,  rode  off  fecurely 
‘om  the  caftle,  concealed  from  the 
ght  of  the  Englifh  by  the  interven- 
]g  array.  Douglas  having  effefted 
is  purpofe  drew  off  his  forces  in 
ood  order,  leaving  the  affailants  at 
berty  to  take  poileiTion  of  the  ele¬ 
cted  fortrefs. 

“  In  its  prefent  fplendid  date,  fit- 
id  up  at  the  immenfe  expence  of 
do,oco1.  Alnwick -Cadle  can  af- 
>rd  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  appear- 
ice  in  the  feudal  ages  ;  when  it 
as  dark  and  inconvenient,  with 
^ery  thing  contrived  for  fecurity, 
id  nothing  done  for  the  fake  of  ele¬ 
ctee.  Under  its  prefent  highly 
nproved  form,  however,  it  mud  be 
)nfeiled,  that  every  thing  has  been 
made  as  congruous  to  ancient  cofiume 
>  pollible  ;  and  all  within  and  with- 
it  the  manfion  point  out  the  judg¬ 
ment  as  well  as  tade  of  Mefirs. 
-dams  and  Paine,  who  were  em- 
loyed  to  regenerate  this  magnifi- 
int  place.  The  dwelling  apart¬ 
ments  form  a  cadellated  fabric,  railed 
pon  an  artificial  mound  in  the  cen- 
of  the  inclofed  area.  Thele  con- 
d  of  the  fiate  bed-chambers ,  magni¬ 


ficently  fitted  up  ;  the  grand  flair - 
cafe,  fingular  but  beautiful  in  plan, 
expanding  like  a  lady’s  fan,  and  or¬ 
namented  with  a  chain  of  efcutche- 
ons  running  round  the  cornices,  dif- 
playing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
quartering?  and  intermarriages  of  the 
Percy  family;  t hefaloon ,  an  apart¬ 
ment  forty-two  feet  long,  thirty- 
feyen  feet  wide,  and  twenty  high  ; 
the  drawing-room ,  a  large  oval, 
forty- feven  feet  by  thirty- five,  and 
twenty-two  .high  ;  the  dining-room , 
fifty-four  feet  by  twenty,  fimfhed  in 
a  dyle  of  Gothic,  fuperlatively  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  the  library ,  fixty-four  feet 
long  and  twenty-three  feet  wide,  in 
the  fame  happy  and  appropriate 
manner;  and  the  chapel ;  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  expence  has  reached 
its  utmod  limits.  It  is  fifty  feet 
long,  twenty-one  wide,  and  twenty- 
two  high,  and  prefents  fuch  a  dazzling 
pidture  of  Gothic  decoration  as  is  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  equalled  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  great  window  of  York 
.Minder  has  been  chofen  as  the  model 
of  the  eadern  one,  the  ceiling  of 
King’s  College  chapel  for  the  pattern 
o'f  the  coving,  and  the  painting  and 
gilding  of  the  mouldings  and  ffucco 
are  taken  from  thole  of  the  great 
church  at  Milan.  We  regretted  that 
fqine  of  the  ornaments  were  not  as 
appropriate  as  'elegant,  and  did  not 
fuipedt  ourfeives  of  Puritanilm,  when 
we  found  our  minds  revolt  at  a 
fu mptuous  marble  larcophagus,  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Duchefs,  and  inferibed  with  her 
thoufand  titles,  ferving  the  purpofe 
of  an  altar;  and  law  the  walls  of 
the  apartment  covered  with  armorial 
bearings,  and  genealogical  tables  of 
the  illudrious  family  in  whole  pof- 
feifion  the  manfion  has  been  lo  long, 
and  at  prefent  is.  It  is  not  indeed 
the  only  in  fiance  in  which  we  find  re¬ 
ligion  and  heraldry  aliociated  ;  but 
certainly  the  frequency  of  its  occur- 
I  4 
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fence  can  never  make  the  humility 
of  the  creature  and  the  pride  of  the 
noble  congruous  with  each  other. 

“  The  park  of  Alnwick,  though  for 
the  moft  part  naked  of  large  timber, 
and  borrowing  almoft  all  its  fhade 
from  the  plantations  of  the  laft 
Duke,  offers  occafionally  fome  very- 
fine  views,  as  well  as  a  pleafant  ride 
round  its  boundary,  which  extends 
thirteen  miles  through  a  tra£l  of 
country  wifely  applied  to  agricultural 
purpoles,  inftead  of  being  wafted  in 
a  deer- range.  Not  that  it  wants  its 
ornaments ;  a  pleating  one  of  ancient 
days,  Hulne- Abbey,  founded  in  1 240 
for  Carmelite  friars,  by  Ralph  Fris- 
burn,  is  feen  in  the  bottom,  watered 
by  the  little  river  Ain,  that  flows 
through  the  park  j  and  a  grand  mo¬ 
dern  Gothic  tower,  called  Briefley’s 
tower,  of  a  circular  form,  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high,  crowns  the  fummit 
qf  a  hill,  and  affords  a  view  of  won¬ 
derful  extent,  including  many  auguft 
obje£\s  in  a  clear  day — Edinburgh 
Caftle  to  the  northward  5  Tyneworth- 
Caftle,  in  an  oppofite  direction ; 
Bamborough  and  Warkworth  Caftles 
to  the  eaftward  j  and  the  long  line  of 
the  Grampian  and  Cheviot  hills,  and 
their  circumjacent  waftes  ;  the  lcene 
of  that  great  hunting  of  old,  whole 
bloody  termination  has  been  record¬ 
ed  in  the  well-known  popular  ballad 
of  “  Chevy-Chace  j’’  a  tradt  former¬ 
ly  famous  for  game  and  timber,  but 
now  equally  bare  of  wood,  and  de- 
fpoiled  of  flags  and  roes. 

“  On  our  return  to  Alnwick  from 
the  park,  we  pafled  a  little  free-ftpne 
monument,  with  an  infcription  upon 
it  that  commemorates  the  fpot  and 
the  nature  of  William  the  king  of 
Scotland's  difafler  and  ftiame  : 

J  William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scot" 
land,  befieging  Alnwick-Caftle, 
was  here  taken  priloner  1 1 7 

Anpther  monument  of  former  war¬ 


fare  occurs  near  the  town,  on  th< 
road  to  Belford— a  beautiful  crols, 
with  the  following  infcription,  whicl 
points  out  the  occafion  of  its  eredfion 

*  Malcolm  IIL  King  of  Scotland 
befiegi  ng  A1  nwick-Caftle,  was  flair 
here  Nov.  13,  anno  IO93.  King 
Malcolm’s  Crofs,  decayed  by  time 
was  reftored  by  his  defcendam 
Eliza  Duchefs  of  Northumberland 
1774.’ 

Alnwick  itfelf  has  little  beauty 

being  flraggiing  and  irregular.  A. 

few  veftiges  of  its  former  walls  ar< 

vifible,  and  the  late  Duke’s  magnifi. 

cence  is  manifefted  in  fome  moderr 

public  edifices  in  the  Gothic  flyle 

The  cuftoms  of  this  borough  wen 

formerly  many  and  curious  oni 

only  remains  now,  but  fufficienth 

Angular  in  its  nature  to  be  mention 

ed.°  The  candidate  for  the  few  ex 

ifting  rights  attaching  to  a  free 

man  in  this  difufed  borough  has  t< 

pafs  through  a  purgatory  little  lef 

alarming  than  the  initiatory  rites  f 

the  greater  myfteries  of  Eleufis  cla< 

in  a  white  garment,  he  is  led  to  ; 

little  flream  which  runs  acrofs  a  roa< 

on  the  town  moor,  anciently  callei 

the  Foreft  of  Aidon,  whofe  water 

are  deepened  for  the  purpofe  by 

dam  thrown  acrofs  them,  and  bot 

toin  rendered  as  unequal  and  rugge 

as  poflible,  by  holes  being  dug,  an* 

flones  caft  therein.  All  thefe  ac 

commodating  arrangements  are  mad 

by  a  man  who  lives  near  the  ftream 

and  exadfs  five  {hillings  from  each  0 

the  freerpen  for  his  trouble.  T.  hroug 

this  water,  without  the  aid  of  fticl 

or  ftaff^  the  candidate  is  to  find  hi 

way  j  and  provided  he  effect  thi 

without  breaking  bis  legs,  he  is  thei 

condemned  to  an  equeftrian  adven 

ture  equally  perilous  ;  to  ride  roun 

the  manor,  after  changing  his  clothes 

accompanied  by  4wo  of  the  olden  w 

habitants  of  the  borough  as  his  gwdei 

a  di 
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cWlance  of  ten  miles,  over  a  road  If  he  do  all  this,  and  live ,  he  becomes 
igged  with  precipices,  deformed  a  freeman  of  Alnwick.” 
im  bog,  and  obftru6ted  with  briar. 


The  Relation  of  Animated  Bodies  to  Inanimate  Nature 
[From  Paley’s  Natural  Theology'.] 


WE  have  already  considered 
relation ,  and  under  dif- 
irent  views ;  but  it  was  the  relation 
f  parts  to  parts,  of  the  parts  of  an 
limal  to  other  parts  of  the  same 
limal,  or  of  another  individual  of 
le  same  species. 

“  But  the  bodies  of  animals  hold, 
1  their  constitution  and  properties, 
close  and  important  relation  to 
atures  altogether  external  to  their 
wn ;  to  inanimate  substances,  and 
)  the  specific  qualities  of  these, 

,  g.  they  hold  a  strict  relation  to  the 
lem ents  by  which  they  are  sur- 
mnded. 

“  I.  Can  it  be  doubted,  whether 
le  wings  of  birds  bear  a  relation  to 
r,  and  the  fins  of  fish  to  water  ? 
'hey  are  instruments  of  motion, 
werally  suited  to  the  properties  of 
le  medium  in  which  the  motion  is 
)  be  performed  :  which  properties 
*e  different.  Was  not  this  dif- 
irence  contemplated,  when  the  in- 
ruments  were  differently  consu¬ 
lted  ? 

C(  II.  The  structure  of  the  animal 
?r  depends  for  its  use  not  simply 
&pn  being  surrounded  by  a  fluid, 
u\  upon  the  specific  nature  of  that 
uiV.  Every  fluid  would  not  serve  : 
s  plrticles  must  repel  one  another  5 
mu\t  form  an  elastic  medium  :-for 
is  b)  the  successive  pulses  of  such 
medi  am,  that  the  undulations  ex¬ 
ited  by  the  sounding  body  are 
arried  to  the  organ ;  that  a  com- 
lunication  is  formed  between  the 


object  and  the  sense  ;  which  must 
be  done,  before  the  internal  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  ear,  subtile  as  it  is, 
can  act  at  all. 

III.  The  organs  of  voice,  and 
respiration,  are,  no  less  than  the 
ear,  indebted,  for  the  success  of 
their  operation,  to  the  peculiar  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  immersed.  They,  therefore, 
as  well  as  the  ear,  are  constituted 
upon  the  supposition  of  such  a  fluid, 
i.  e.  of  a  fiu'id  with  such  particular 
properties,  being  always  present. 
Change  the  properties  of  the  fluid, 
and  the  organ  cannot  act :  change 
the  organ,  and  the  properties  of  the 
fluid  would  be  lost.  The  structure 
therefore  of  our  organs,  and  the 
properties  of  our  atmosphere,  are 
made  for  one  another.  Nor  does 
it  alter  the  relation,  whether  you 
allege  the  organ  to  be  made  for  the 
element  (which  seems  the  most 
natural  way  of  considering  it),  or 
the  element  as  prepared  for  the 
organ. 

“  IV.  But  there  is  another  fluid 
with  which  we  have  to  do ;  with 
properties  of  its  own  ;  with  laws  of 
acting,  and  of  being  acted  upon, 
totally  different  from  those  of  air 
and  water  : — and  that  is  light.  To 
this  new,  this  singular,  element ;  to 
qualities  perfectly  peculiar,  perfectly 
distinct  and  remote  from  the  qualities 
of  any  other  substance  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  an  organ  is 
adapted,  an  instrument  is  correctly 

adjusted 
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adjusted,  not  less  peculiar  amongst 
the  parts  of  the  body,  not  less  sin¬ 
gular  in  its  form,  and,  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  it  is  composed,  not 
less  remote  from  the  materials,  the 
model,  and  the  analogy,  of  any  other 
■part  of  the  animal  frame,  than  the 
element  to  which  it  relates  is  specific 
amidst  the  substances  with  which 
wo  converse.  I:f  this  does  not  prove 
appropriation,  I  desire  to  know 
what  would  prove  it. 

“  Yet  the  element  of  light  and 
the  organ  of  vision,  however  related 
in  their  office  and  use,  have  no  con¬ 
nection  whatever  in  their  original. 
The  action  of  rays  of  light  upon 
the  surfaces  of  hnimajs  has  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  freed  eyes  in  their  heads. 
The  sun  might  shine  for  eVer  upon 
Hiving  bodies  without  the  smallest 
approach  towards  producing  the 
sense  of  sight.  On  the  other  hand 
also,  the  animal  eye  does  not  gener¬ 
ate  or  emit  light. 

“  V.  Throughout  the  universe 
there  is  a  wonderful  'proportioning  of 
one  thing  to  another.  The  fize  of 
animals,  of  the  human  animal  espe¬ 
cially,  when  considered  with  respect 
to  other  animals,  or  to  the  plants 
which  grow  around  him,  is  such,  as 
a  regard  to  his  conveniency  would 
have  pointed  out.  A  giant  or  a 
pigmy  could  not  have  milked  goats, 
reaped  corn,  or  mowed  grass ;  we 
may  add,  could  not  have  rode  a 
horse,  trained  a  vine,  shorn  a  sheep, 
with  the  same  bodily  ease  as  we  do, 
if  at  all.  A  pigmy  would  have  been 
lost  amongst  rushes,  or  carried  off  by 
birds  of  prey. 

<c  It  may  be  mentioned  likewise, 
that,  the  model  and  the  materials  of 
the  human  body  being  what  they 
are,  a  much  greater  bulk  would 
have  broken  down  by  its  own 
weight.  The  persons  of  men  who 
'much  exceed  the  ordinary  stature 
betray  .this  tendency. 


VI.  Again ,  and  which  in  dud 
a  vast  variety  of  particulars,  ar 
those  of  the  greatest  importanc 
how  close  is  the  suitableness  of  tl 
earth  and  sea  to  their  several  inh; 
bitants  ;  and  of  these  inhabitants 
the  places  of  their  appointed  r< 
sidenee  ! 

“  Take  the  earth  as  it  is  j  ar 
consider  the  correspondency  of  tl 
powers  of  its  inhabitants  with  tl 
properties  and  condition  of  the  sc 
which  they  tread.  Take  the  inh; 
bitants  as  they  are  ;  and  consider  ti 
substances  which  the  earth  yieh 
for  their  use.  They  can  scratch  i 
surface,  and  its  surface  supplies  a 
which  they  want.  This  is  the  lengt 
of  their  faculties ;  and  such  is  tl: 
constitution  of  the  globe,  and  the 
own,  that  this  is  sufficient  for  a 
their  occasions. 

“  When  we  pass  from  the  eart 
to  the  sea ,  from  land  to  water,  w 
pass  through  a  great  change  ;  but  a 
adequate  change  accompanies  us  < 
animal  forms  and  functions,  c 
animal  capacities  and  wants,  so  th; 
correspondency  remains.  The  eart 
in  its  nature  is  very  different  fror 
the  sea,  and  the  sea  from  the  earth 
but  one  accords  with  its  inhabitant; 
as  exactly  as  the  other. 

“  VII.  The  last  relation  of  thi 
kind  which  I  shall  mention  is  thf 
of  sleep  to  night .  And  it  appears  t 
me  to  he  a  relation  which  was  ex 
pressly  intended.  Two  points  ar 
manifest  :  first,  that  the  anim; 
frame  requires  sleep  secondly,  the 
night  brings  with,  it  a  silence,  and 
cessation  of  activity,  which  allow 
of  sleep  being  taken  without  inter 
rugtion,  and  without  loss.  Aniuu 
existence  is  made  up  of  action  an 
slumber  :  nature  has  provided 
season  for  each.  An  animal,  whicj 
stood  not  in  need  of  rest,  woul< 
always  live  in  daylight.  An  animal 
which,  though  made  for  action,  an< 

delighting 
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slighting  in  action,  must  have  its 
rength  repaired  by  sleep,  meets  by 
s  constitution  the  returns  of  day 
id  night.  In  the  human  species, 
>r  instance,  were  the  bustle, .  the 
hour,  the  motion  of  life,  upheld 
y  the  constant  presence  of  light, 
eep  could  not  be  enjoyed  without 
sing  disturbed  by  noise,  and  with- 
it  expense  of  that  time  which  the 
igerness  of  private  interest  would 
ot  contentedly  resign.  It  is  happy 
lerefore  for  this  part  of  the  creation, 
mean  that  it  is  conformable  to  the 
arae  and  wants  of  their  constitu- 
on,  that  nature,  by  the  very  dispo- 
tion  of  her  elements,  has  com- 
landed,  as  it  were,  and  imposed 
pon  them,  at  moderate  intervals, 
general  intermission  of  their  toils, 
leir  occupations,  and  pursuits. 

“  But  it  is  not  for  man,  either 
)lely  or  principally,  that  night  is 
lade.  Inferior,  but  less  perverted, 
atures,  taste  its  solace,  and  expect 
s  return,  with  greater  exactness 
id  advantage  than  he  does.  I  have 
ften  observed,  and  never  observed 
at  to  admire,  the  satisfaction,  no 
!ss  than  the  regularity,  with  which 
ie  greatest  part  of  the  irrational 
rorld  yield  to  this  soft  necessity, 
iis  grateful  vicissitude  j  how  com- 
xrtably  the  birds  of  the  air,  for 
sample,  address  themselves  to  the 
-pose  of  the  evening  j  with  what 
leriness  they  resume  the  activity 
f  the  day. 

“  Nor  does  it  disturb  our  argu¬ 
ment  to  confess,  that  certain  species 
|  animals  are  in  motion  during  the 
ight,  and  at  rest  in  the  day.  With 
aspect  even  to  them  it  is  still  true, 
mat  there  is  a  change  of  condition 
m  the  animal,  and  an  external 
hangecorresponding  with  it.  There 
’  still  the  relation,  though  inverted, 
he  tact  is,  that  the  repose  of  other 
aunals  sets  these  at  liberty,  and  in¬ 
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vites  them  to  their  food  or  their 
sport. 

“  If  the  relation  of  sleep  to  night , 
and,  in  some  instances,  its  converse, 
be  real,  we  cannot  reflect  without 
amazement  upon  the  extent  to 
which  it  carries  us.  Day  and  night 
are  things  close  to  us  5  the  change 
applies  immediately  to  our  sensa¬ 
tions  :  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  it  is  the  most  obvious  and 
the  most  familiar  to  our  experience: 
but,  in  its  cause,  it  belongs  to  the 
great  motions  which  are  passing  in 
the  heavens.  Whilst  the  earth  glides 
round  her  axle,  she  ministers  to 
the  alternate  necessities  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  dwelling  upon  her  surface,  at 
the  same  time  that  she  obeys  the 
influence  of  those  attractions  which 
regulate  the  order  of  many  thousand 
worlds.  The  relation  therefore  of 
sleep  to  night,  is  the  relation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  their  globe  ;  probably  it  is 
more  :  it  is  a  relation  to  the  system, 
of  which  that  globe  is  a  part ;  and, 
still  further,  to  the  congregation  of 
systems,  of  which  theirs  is  only  one. 
If  this  account  be  true,  it  connects 
the  meanest  individual  with  the 
universe  itself  3  a  chicken  jobsting 
upon  its  perch,  with  the  spheres  re¬ 
volving  in  the  firmament. 

VIII.  But  if  any  one  object  to 
our  representation,  that  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  day  and  night,  or  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  upon  which  it 
depends,  is  not  resol vible  into  central 
attraction,  we  will  refer  him  to  that, 
which  -certainly  is,— to  the  change 
of  the  seasons-.  Now  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  animals  susceptible  of  torpor 
bears  a  relation  to  winter,  similar  to 
that  which  sleep  bears  to  night. 
Against  not  only  the  cold,  but  the 
want  of  food,  which  the  approach 
of  winter  induces,  the  preserver  of 
the  world  has  provided,  in  many 

animals 
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animals  by  migration,  in  many  others 
by  torpor.  As  one  example  out  of 
a  thousand,  the  bat,  if  it  did  not 
sleep  through  the  winter,  must  have 
starved,  as  the  moths  and  flying 
insects,  ppon  which  it  feeds,  disap¬ 
pear.  But  the  transition  from 


summer  to  winter  carries  us  into  th 
very  midst  of  physical  astronomy 
that  is  to  say,  into  the  midst  c 
those  laws  which  govern  the  sob 
system  at  least,  and  probably  all  th 
heavenly  bodies.” 


i 
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«  C  ONTRIVANCE,  if  establish- 
^  ed,  appears  to  me  to  prove 
every  thing  which  we  wish  to  prove. 
Amongst  other  things  it  proves  the 
personality  of  the  Deity,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  what  is  sometimes 
called  nature,  sometimes  called  a 
principle :  which  terms,  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  use  them  phi¬ 
losophically,  seem  to  be  intended, 
to  admit  and  to  express  an  efficacy, 
but  to  exclude  and  to  deny  a  per¬ 
sonal  agent.  Now  that  w  hich  can 
contrive,  wffiich  can  design,  must 
be  a  person.  These  capacities  con¬ 
stitute  personality,  for  they  imply 
consciousness  and  thought.  They 
require  that  which  can  perceive  an 
end  or  purpose ;  as  well  as  the 
power  of  providing  means,  and  of 
directing  them  to  their  end.  They 
require  a  centre  in  which  perceptions 
unite,  and  from  which  volitions 
flow  j  which  is  mind.  The  acts  of 
a  mind  prove  the  existence  of  a 
mind  ;  and  in  whatever  a  mind  re¬ 
sides  is  a  person.  The  seat  of  in¬ 
tellect  is  a  person.  We  have  no 
authority  to  limit  the  properties  of 
mind  to  any  particular  corporeal 
form,  or  to  any  particular  circum¬ 
scription  of  space.  These  properties 
subsist,  in  created  nature,,  under  a 
great  variety  of  sensible,  forms. 
Also  every  animated  being  has  its 


semnrium ,  that  is,  a  certain  portio 
of  space,  within  which  perceptio 
and  volition  are  exerted.  Th; 
sphere  may  be  enlarged  to  an  inde 
finite  extent ;  may  comprehend  th 
universe  :  and,  being  so  imaginec 
may  serve  to  furnish  us  with  as  goo 
a  notion  as  wre  are  capable  of  form 
ing  of  the  immensity  of  the  divin 
nature,  i.  e.  of  a  Being,  infinite,  a 
well  in  essence  as  in  power  j  ye 
nevertheless  a  person. 

‘  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  an 
time.’  And  this,  I  believe,  make 
the  great  difficulty.  Now  it  is 
difficulty  which  chiefly  arises  fror 
our  not  duly  estimating  the  state  c 
our  faculties.  The  Deity,  it  is  true 
is  the  object  of  none  of  our  senses 
but  reflect  what  limited  capaoitie 
animal  senses  are.  Many  animal 
seem  to  have  but  one  sense,  or  per 
haps  tw  o  at  the  most,  touch  an 
taste.  Ought  such  an  animal  t 
conclude  against  the  existence  c 
odours,  sounds,  and  colours  ?  T 
another  species  is  given  the  sense  c 
smelling.  This  is  an  advance  in  th 
knowledge  of  tire  powers  and  pro 
perties  of  nature  :  but,  if  this  favore 
animal  should  infer  from  its  su 
periority  over  the  class  last  described 
that  it  perceived  every  thing  whic. 
w^as  perceptible  in  nature,  it  i 
known  to  us,  though  perhaps  nc 
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inspected  by  the  animal  itself,  that 
t  proceeded  upon  a  false  and  pre- 
iumptuous  estimate  of  its  faculties, 
fo  another  is  added  the  sense  of 
tearing  j  which  lets  in  a  class  of 
.ensations  entirely  unconceived  by 
:he  animal  before  spoken  of  j  not 
mly  distinct,  but  remote  from  any 
vhich  it  had  ever  experienced,  and 
greatly  superior  to  them.  Yet  this 
ast  animal  has  no  more  ground  for 
jelieving  that  its  senses  compre- 
lend  all  things,  and  all  properties  of 
kings,  which  exist,  than  might  have 
)een  claimed  by  the  tribes  of  ani- 
nals  beneath  it :  for  we  know,  that 
t  is  still  possible  to  possess  another 
iense,  that  of  sight,  which  shall  dis¬ 
pose  to  the  percipient  a  new  world, 
rhis  fifth  sense  makes  the  animal 
vhat  the  human  animal  is  :  but  tv* 
nfer  that  possibility  stops  here ;  that 
iither  this  fifth  sense  is  the  last 
;ense,  or  that  the  five  comprehend 
ill  existence,  is  just  as  unwarrantable 
t  conclusion,  as  that  which  might 
iave  been  made  by  any  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species  which  possessed  fewer, 
>r  even  by  that,  if  such  there  be, 
vhich  possessed  only  one.  The 
conclusion  of  the  one  sense  animal, 
ind  the  conclusion  of  the  five  sense 
tnimal,  stand  upon  the  same  au- 
hority.  There  may  be  more  and 
ither  senses  than  those  which  we 
iave.  There  may  be  senses  suited 
othe  perception  of  the  powers,  pro- 
lerties,  and  substance  of  spirits, 
these  may  belong  to  higher  orders 
>f  rational  agents  ;  for  there  is  not 
fye  smallest  reason  for  supposing 
hat  we  are  the  highest,  or  that  the 
cale  of  creation  stops  with  us. 

u  The  great  energies  of  nature  are 
mown  to  us  only  by  their  effects/ 
the  substance?  which  produce  them 
ire  as  much  concealed  from  our 
enses  as  the  divine  essence  itself. 
Gravitation,  though  constantly  pre- 
■ent,  though  constantly  exerting  its 


influence,  though  every  where 
around  us,  near  us,  and  within  us  ; 
though  diffused  throughout  all  space, 
and  penetrating  the  texture  of  all 
bodies  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  depends,  if  upon  a  fluid, 
upon  a  fluid,  which,  though  both 
powerful  and  universal  in  its  opera¬ 
tion,  is  no  object  of  sense  to  us  ;  if 
upon  any  other  kind  of  substance 
or  action,  upon  a  substance  and 
action  from  which  zee  receive  no 
distinguishable  impressions.  Is  it 
then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it 
should,  in  some  measure,  be  tk* 
same  with  the  divine  nature  ? 

“  Of  this  however  we  are  certain, 
that,  whatever  the  Deity  be,  neither 
the  universe,  nor  any  part  of  it 
which  we  see,  cap  be  he.  The 
universe  itself  is  merely  a  collective 
name  :  its  parts  are  all  which  are 
real ;  or  which  are  things.  Now- 
inert  matter  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  organized  substances  include 
marks  of  contrivance.  But  what¬ 
ever  includes  marks  of  contrivance, 
whatever,  in  its  constitution,  testifies 
design,  necessarily  carries  us  to 
something  beyond  itself,  to  some 
other  being,  to  a  designer  prior  to, 
and  out  of,  itself.  No  animal,  for 
instance,  can  have  contrived  its  own 
limbs  and  senses ;  can  have  been 
the  author  to  itself  of  the  design 
with  which  they  were  constructed. 
That  supposition  involves  all  the 
absurdity  of  self-creation,  i.  e.  of 
acting  without  existing.  Nothing 
can  be  God  which  is  ordered  by  a 
wisdom  and  a  will,  which  itself  is 
void  of  3  which  is  indebted  for  any 
of  its  properties  to  contrivance  ab 
extra.  The  not  having  that  in  his 
nature  which  requires  the  exertion 
of  another  prior  being  (which  pro¬ 
perty  is  sometimes  called  self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  and  sometimes  self- com  pre¬ 
hension),  appertains  to  the  Deity, 
as  his  essential  distinction,  and  re- 
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moves  his  nature  from  that  of  all 
things  which  we  see.  Which  con¬ 
sideration  contains  the  answer  to  a 
question  that  has  sometimes  been 
asked,  namely.  Why,  since  some¬ 
thing  or  other  must  have  existed 
from  eternity,  may  not  the  present 
universe  be  that  something  ?  The 
contrivance,  perceived  in  it,  proves 
that  to  be  impossible.  -  Nothing 
contrived  can,  in  a  strict  and  proper 
sense,  be  eternal,  forasmuch  as  the 
contriver  must  have  existed  before 
the  contrivance. 

“  Wherever  we  see  marks  of  con¬ 
trivance,  we  are  led  for  its  cause  to 
an  intelligent  author.  And  this 
transition  of  the  understanding  is 
founded  upon  uniform  experience. 
We  see  intelligence  constantly  con¬ 
triving,  that  is,  we  see  intelligence 
constantly  producing  effects,  marked 
and  distinguished  by  certain  pro¬ 
perties  5  not  certain  particular  pro¬ 
perties,  but  by  a  kind 'and  class  of 
properties,  such  as  relation  to  .  an 
end,  relat  ion  of  parts  to  one  another, 
and  to  a  common  purpose.  We 
xee,  wherever  we  are  witnesses  to 
the  actual  formation  of  things, 
nothing  except  intelligence  pro¬ 
ducing  effects  so  marked  and  distin¬ 
guished.  Furnished  with  this  ex¬ 
perience,  we  view  the  productions 
of  nature.  We  observe  them  also 
marked  and  distinguished  in  the 
same  manner.  We  wish  to  account 
for  their  origin.  Our  experience 
suggests  a  cause  perfectly  adequate 
to  this  account.  No  experience,  no 
single  instance  or  example,  can  be 
offered  in  favour  of  any  other.  In 
this  cause  therefore  we  oueiit  to 

#  o 

rest  :  in  this,  cause  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  lias  in  fact  rested, 
because  it  agrees  with  that,  which, 
in  all  cases,  is  the  foundation  of 
knowledge,  the  undeviating  course 
or  their  experience.  The  reasoning 
is  the  same  as  that  by  which  we 


conclude  any  antient  appearances 
have  been  the  effects  of  volcanos 
inundations,  namely,  because  th 
resemble  the  effects  which  fire  a 
water  produce  before  our  eyes  ;  a 
because  we  have  never  known  the 
effects  to  result  from  any  off 
operation.  And  this  resemblan 
may  subsist  in  so  many  circui 
stances  as  not  to  leave  us  under  t 
smallest  doubt  in  forming  our  o] 
nion.  Men  are  not  deceived  by  tl 
reasoning j  for  whenever  it  bappei 
as  it  sometimes  does  happen,  tl: 
the  truth  comes  to  be  known 
direct  information,  it  turns  out 
be  what  was  expected.  In  li 
manner,  and  upon  the  same  found 
tion  (which  in  truth  is  that  of  e 
perience),  we  conclude  that  t 
works  of  nature  proceed  from  intc 
ligence  and  design,  because,  in  ti 
properties  of  relation  to  a  purpos 
subserviency  to  an  use,  they  r 
semble  what  intelligence  and  desk 
are  constantly  producing,  and  wh 
nothing  except  intelligence  and  d 
sign  ever  produce  at  all.  Of  eve 
argument  which  would  raise 
question  as  to  the  safety  of  this  re; 
soning,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
such  argument  be  listened  to, 
leads  to  the  inference,  not  only  th 
the  present  order  of  nature  is  ii 
sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  < 
an  intelligent  Creator,  but  that  i 
imaginable  order  would  be  sufficiei 
to  prove  it ;  that  no  •  contrivanc* 
were  it  ever  so  mechanical,  ever  s 
precise,  ever  so  clear,  ever  so  pe] 
fectly  like  those  which  we  ourselvc 
employ,  would  support  this  concff 
sion.  A  doctrine,  to  which,  I  con 
ceive,  no  sound  mind  can  assent. 

“  The  force  however  of  the  rea 
som-ngAs  sometimes  sunk  by  on 
taking  up  with  mere  names.  W 
have  already  noticed,  and  we  rrius 
here  notice  again,  the  misapphcatio 
of  the  term  c  law/  and  the  nffstak 
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oncerning  the  idea  which  that  term 
xprelfes  in  phyfics,  whenever  fuch 
lea  is  made  to  take  the  place  of 
ower,  and  (till  more  of  an  Intel- 
gent  power,  and,  as  .fuch,  to  be 
ffigned  for  the  caufe  of  any  thing, 
r  of  any  property  of  any  things, 
hat  exifts.  This  is  what  we  are 
acretly  apt  to  do  when  we  fpeak  of 
rganized  bodies  (plants,  for  inftance, 
r  animals),  owing  their  production, 
leir  form,  their  growth,  their  qua- 
ties,  their  beauty,  their  ufe,  to  any 
iw  or  laws  of  nature  :  and  when 
re  are  contented  to  lit  down  with 
lat  anlwer  to  our  enquiries  con¬ 
signing  them.  I  fay  once  more, 
lat  it  is  a  per  verb  on  of  language 
)  affign  any  law,  as  the  efficient, 
perative,  caufe  of  any  thing.  A 
iw  prefuppofes  an  agent,  for  it  is 
nly  the  n^ode  according  to  which 
n  agent  proceeds  ;  it  implies  a 
ower,  for  it  is  the  order  according 
>  which  that  power  adts.  Without 
ns  agent,  without  this  power, 
rhich  are  both  diffindt  from  itfelf, 
ie  ‘law’ does  nothings  is  nothing. 
“  What  has  been  laid  concerning 
law,’  holds  true  of  mechanifm,. 
lechanifm  is  not  itfelf  power, 
lechanifm,  without  power,  can  do 
othing.  Let  a  watch  be  con¬ 
ned  and  conffriidled  ever  fo  inge- 
ioutly  ;  be  its  parts  ever  fo  many, 
rer  lo  complicated,  ever  fo  finely 
rrought  or  artificially  put*  together, 
cannot  go  without  a  weight  or 
>ring,  i.  e.  without  a  force  inde- 
sndent  of,  and  ulterior  to,  its  me- 
hanifm.  The  fpring  adfing  at  the 
mtre  will  produce  different  motions 
nd  different  retults,  according  to 
Je  variety  of  the  intermediate  me- 
lanifm.  One  and  the  felt-fame 
)ring,  adting  in  one  and  the  fame 
tanner,  viz.  by  limply  expanding 
felf,  may  be  the  caufe  of  a 
undred  different  and  all  ufeful 
lovements,  if  a  hundred  dift'er- 
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ent  and  well-deviled  fets  of  wheels 
be  placed  between  it  and  the  final 
-effect,  e.  g.  may  point  out  the  hour 
oi  tne  day,  the  day  of  the  month, 
the  age  of  the  moon,  the  po  fit  ion 
oi  tile  planets,  the  cycle  of  the  years, 
and  many  other  ferviceable  notices  $ 
and  thele  movements  may  fulfil 
their  purpofes  with  more  or  lefs  per- 
fedtion,  according  as  the  mechanifm 
is  better  or  worfe  contrived,  or  bet¬ 
ter  or  worfe  executed,  or  in  a  better 
or  worfe  ftate  of  repair :  but  in  all 
cafes,  it  is  neceJJ'ary  that  ike  j'pring 
act  at  the  centre.  The  courle  of 
our  reafoning  upon  fach  a  fubjedt 
would  be  this.  By  inlpedling  the 
watch,  even  when  Handing  ffill, 
we  get  a  proof  of  contrivance,  and 
of  a  contriving  mind,  having  been 
employed  about  it.  In  the  form  and 
obvious  relation  of  its  parts  we  fee: 
enough  to  convince  us  of  this.  If 
we  pull  the  works  in  pieces,  for  the 
purpole  ot  a  clofer  examination,  we 
are  ftill  more  fully  convinced.  But, 
when  we  fee  the  watch  going ,  we  fee 
proof  of  another  point,  viz.  that  there 
is  a  power  fomewhere,  and  fomehow 
or  other,  applied  to  it ;  a  power  in 
adtion  •  that  there  is  more  in  the 
fubjedt  than  the  mere  wheels  of  the 
machine  5  that  there  is  a  fecret 
fpring  or  a  gravitating  plummet ; 
in  a  word,  that  there  is  force  and 
energy,  as  well  as  mechanifm, 

“  then,  the  watch  in  motion 
eftabl  ifiies  to  the  oblerver  two  con  - 
ciufions:  one;  that  thought,  con¬ 
trivance,  and  defign,  have  been 
employed  in  the  forming,  propor¬ 
tioning,  and  arranging  of  its  parts  ; 
and  that,  whoever  or  wherever  he  be, 
or  were,  fuch  a  contriver  there  is, 
or  was:  the  other;  that  force  or 
power,  diffindt  from  mechanifm,  is, 
at  this  prefent  time,  adting  upon  it. 
If  I  faw  a  hand-mill  even  at  reli,  I 
ffhould  fee  contrivance  ;  but,  if  I 
fav/  it  grinding,  I  fliould  be  allured 
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that  a  hand  was  at  the  windlafs, 
though  in  another  room.  It  is  the 
lame  in  nature.  In  the  works  of 
nature  we  trace  mechanifm  5  and 
this  alone  proves  contrivance  :  but 
living,  active,  moving  productive 
nature,  proves  alfo  the  exertion  of 
a  power  at  the  centre ;  for,  where- 
ever  the  power  refides  may  be  de¬ 
nominated  the  centre. 

(t  The  intervention  and  difpofi- 
tion  of  what  are  called  ‘ fccond 
caufes ’  fall  under  the  fame  obferv- 
ation.  This  difpofitionds  or  is  not 
mechanifm,  according  as  we  can  or 
cannot  trace  it  by  our  fenfes,  and 
means  of  examination.  That  is  all 
the  difference  there  is  3  and  it  is  a 
difference  which  refpeCts  our  facul¬ 
ties,  not  the  things  themfelves.  Now 
where  the  order  of  fecond  caufes  is 
mechanical,  what  is  here  faid  of 
mechanifm  ftriCtly  applies  to  it. 
Hut  it  would  be  always  mechanifm 
(natural  chemiftry,  for  inftance, 
would  be  mechanifm),  if  our  fenfes 
were  acute  enough  to  defcry  it. 
Neither  mechanilm,  therefore,  in 
the  works  of  nature,  nor  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  what  are  called  fecond 
caufes  (for  J  think  that  they  are 
the  fame  thing,)  excufes  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  an  agent  diftinCt  from 
both. 

If,  in  tracing  thefe  caufes,  it  be 
faid,  that  we  find  -  certain  general 
properties  of  matter,  which  have 
nothing  in  them  that  befpeaks  in¬ 
telligence,  1  anfwer,  that,  ftill  the 
managing  of  thefe  properties,  the 
pointing  and  directing  them  to  the 
ufes  which  we  fee  made  of  them, 
demands  intelligence  in  the  higheft 
degree.  For  example,  fuppofe  ani¬ 
mal  fecretions  to  be  elective  attrae- 
tions,  and  that  fuch  and  fuch  attrac¬ 
tions  univerfally  belong  to  fuch  and 
fuch  fubftances;  in  all  which  there 
is  no  intellect  concerned ;  ftill  the 
choice  and  collocation  of  thefe  fub- 

1  1  * 


fiances,  the  fixing  upon  right  fr 
ftanceS,  and  difpofing  them  in  rig 
places,  mufl:  be  anaCt  of  intelligent 
What  mifchief  would  follow,  wc 
there  a  fingle  tranfpofition  of  t 
fecretory  organs  ;  a  fingle  mifta 
in  arranging  the  glands  which  co; 
pofe  them  ? 

“  There  may  be  many  fecoi 
caufes,  and  many  courfes  of  fecoi 
caufes,  one  behind  another,  betwei 
what  we  obferve  of  nature  and  t 
Deity ;  but  there  muft  be  Intel 
gence  fomewhere ;  there  muft;  1 
more  in  nature  than  what  <ve  fet 
and,  amongft  the  things  unfeen,  the 
muft;  be  an  intelligent,  defignin 
author.  The  philofopher  behol 
with  aftonifhment  the  production 
things  around  him.  Unconfcioi 
particles  of  matter  take  their  ft; 
tions,  and  feverally  range  then 
felves  in  an  order,  fo  as  to  becon 
colleCtively  plants  or  animals,  i. 
organized  bodies,  with  parts  bearir 
ftriCt  and  evident  relation 'to  one  ai 
other,  and  to  the  utility  of  the  whoh 
and  it  fhould  feem  that  thefe  pa 
tides  could  not  move  in  any  othi 
way  than  as  they  do  j  for  they  tefti: 
not  the  fmallelt  fign  of  choice,  < 


liberty,  or  difcretion.  There  me 
be  particular  intelligent  being 
guiding  thefe  motions  in  eac 
cafe  :  or  they  may  be  the  refult  < 
trains  of  mechanical  difpofition 
fixed  beforehand  bv  an  inte 
ligent  appointment,  and  kept  1 
aCtion  by  a  power  at  the  centn 
But,  in  either  cafe,  there  muft  t 
intelligence. 

“  The  minds  of  molt  men  ai 
fond  of  what  they  call  a  principh 
and  of  the  appearance  of  (implicit) 
in  accounting  for  phaenomena.  Y( 
this  principle,  this  fimplicity,  n 
fides  merely  in  the  name ;  whic 
name,  after  all,  comprifes,  perhaps 
under  it  a  diverfified,  multifarious 
or  progrefti?b  operation,  diftinguilh 
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lie  into  parts.  The  power  in  or- 
mized  bodies  of  producing  bodies 
kethemfelves,  is  one  of  thefepnn- 
ples.  Give  a  philofopher  this, 
id  he  can  get  on.  But  he  does 
Dt  reflea  what  this  principle  (if 
ich  he  choofe  to  call  it),  what  this 
ode  of  produaion,  requires  j  how 
.uch  it  prefuppofes  ;  what  an  ap- 
iratus  of  inftruments,  fume  of 
hich  are  ftriaiy  mechanical,  is 
?ceflary.  to  its  fuccefs  j  what  a 
ain  it  includes  of  operations  and 
langes,  one  fucceecling  another, 
le  related  to  another,  one  miniffer- 
g  to  another  $  all  advancing,  by 
termediate,  and,  frequently,  by 
nfible  heps,  to  their  ultimate  re- 
lt.  Yet,  beoaufe  the  whole  of  this 
implicated  aaion  is  wrapped  up  in 
tingle  term,  generation ,  we  are  to 
t  it  down  as  an  elementary  prin- 
plej  and  to  fuppofe,  that',  when 
e  have  refolved  the  things  which 
e  fee  into  this  principle,  we  have 
fliciently  accounted  for  their  .origin, 
ithout  the  neceflity  of  a  defigninsg 
telligent,  Creator.  The  truth  is, 
aeration  is  not  a  principle  but  a 
'ocefs.  We  might  as  well  call  the 
lting  of  metals  a  principle :  we 
ight,  fo  far  as  appears  to  me,  as 
hi  call  fpinning  and  weaving  prin- 
pl^s  :  and  then,  referring  the  tex- 
re  of  cloths,  the  fabric  of  inullins 
id  calicoes,  the  patterns  of  diapers 
id  damafks,  to  thele  as  principles, 
etend  to  difpenie  with  intention, 
ought,  and  contrivance,  on  the 
irt  of  ~the  artiff ;  or  to  difpenfe, 
deed,  with  the  neceflity  of  any 
till  at  all,  either  in  the  manufac- 
ry  of  the  article,  or  in  the  fabrica- 
)n  of  the  machiner}'-  by  which  the 
anufadf  ory  was  carried  on . 

“  And,  after  all,  how,  or  in  what 
rfe,  is  it  true,  that  animals  pro- 
ce  fheir  like?  A  butterfly,  with  a 
obofeis  inftead  of  a  mouth,  with 
ur  wings  and  fix  legs,  produces  a 
lry  caterpillar,  with  jaws  and 
1802, 


teeth,  and  fourteen  feet.  A  frog 
produces  a  tadpole,  A  black  beetle, 
with  gauze  wings  and  a  crufly  co¬ 
vering,  produces  a  white,  fmooth, 
foft,  worm  )  an  ephemeron  fly,  a 
cod-bait  maggot.  Theie,  by  a  pro- 
grefs  through  different  ftages  of  life, 
an'd  action,  and  enjoyment,  (and,  in 
each  ftate,  provided  with  imple¬ 
ments  and  organs  appropriated  to 
the  temporary  nature  which  they 
bear,)  arrive  at  laft  at  the  form  and 
fafliion  of  the  parent  animal.  But 
all  this  is  procefs,  not  principle  $ 
and  proves,  moreover,  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  animated  bodies  of  pro¬ 
ducing  their  like  belongs  to  them, 
not  as  a  primordial  property,  not  by 
any  blind  neceflity  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  as  the  effect  of  oecono- 
my,  wiidom,  and  defign ;  becaufe 
the  property  itleif  aflumes  diverfi- 
ties,  and  fubmits  to  deviations,  dic¬ 
tated  by  intelligible  utilities,  and 
ferving  dtffinCl  purpoles  of  animal 
happinefs. 

“  The  opinion  which  would  con- 
fider  f  generation’  as  a  principle  in 
nature,  and  which  would  aliign  this 
principle  as  the  caufe,  or  endeavour 
to  fatisfy  our  minds  with  luch  a 
caufe,  of  the  exiftence  of  organized 
bodies,  is  confuted,  in  my  judgment, 
not  only  by  every  mark  of  con¬ 
trivance  difcoverable  in  thofe  bodies, 
for  which  it  gives  us  no  contriver, 
offers  no  account,  whatever  ;  but  alio 
by  the  further  conlideration,  that 
things  generated  poffefs  a  clear  rela¬ 
tion  to  things  not  generated.  It  it 
were  merely  one  part  of  a  generated 
body  bearing  a  relation  to  another  part, 
of  the  fame  body,  as  the  mouth  of  an 
animal  to  the  throat,  the  throat  to  the 
ftomacb,  the  ffomach  totheinteftines, 
thole  to  the  recruiting  of  the  blood, 
and,  by  means  of  the  blood,  to  the 
nouri  foment  of  the  whole  frame  :  or 
ifitwere  only  one  generated  body 
bearins:  a  relation  to  another  gener- 
ate  1  body,  as  the  fexes  of  the  fame 
K  [  fpecies 
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fpecies  to  each  other,  animals  of 
prey  to  their  prey,  herbivorous  and 
granivorous  animals  to  the  plants  or 
feeds  upon  which  they  feed,  it  might 
be  contended,  that  the  whole  of  this 
correfpondency  was  attributable  to 
generation,  the  common  origin  from 
which  thefe  fub  dances  proceeded. 
Put  what  fliall  we  fay  to  agreements 
which  exift  between  things  generated 
and  things  not  generated  ?  Can  it  be 
doubted,  was  it  ever  doubted,  but 


that  the  lungs  of  animals  bear  a  re¬ 


lation  to  the  air,  as  a  permanently 
elaftic  fluid  ?  They  a 61  in  it  and  by 
it :  they  cannot  a6t  without  it.  Now, 
if  generation  produced  the  animal, 
it  did  not  produce  the  air  ;  yet  their 
properties  qorrefpond.  rihe  eye  is 
made  for  tight)  and  light  for  the  eye. 
The  eye  would  be  of  no  ufe  without 
light,  and  light  .perhaps  of  little 
without  eyes :  yet  one  is  produced 
by  generation ;  the  other  not.  The 
car  depends  upon  undulations  of  air. 
Here  are  two  lets  of  motions  ;  firft, 
of  the  pulfes  of  the  air  ;  fecondly, 
of  the  drum,  bones,  and  nerves  of 
the  ear;  fets  of  motions  bearing  an 
evident  reference  to  each  other  :  yet 
the  one,  and  the  apparatus  for  the 
one,  produced  by  the  intervention  of 
generation  ;  the  other  altogether  in¬ 
dependent  of  it. 

“  If  .it  be  faid,  that  the  air,  the 
light,  the  elements,  the  world  itfelf, 
is  generated  ;  I  antwer,  that  I  do  not 
comprehend  the  propofition.  If  the 
term  mean  any  thing  fimilar  to 
what  it  means  when  applied  to 
plants  or  animals,  the  propofition 
is  certainly  without  proof;  and,  I 
think,  draws  as  near  to  abfurdity 
as  any  propofition  can  do,  which 
does  not  include  a  contradidiion  in 
its  terms.  I  am  at  a  lots  to  con¬ 
ceive,  how  the  formation  of  the 
world,  can  be  compared  to  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  an  animal.  If  the  term 
generation  fignify  lomething  quite 
different  from  what  it  fignifies  upon 


ordinary  occafions,  it  may,  by 
fame  latitude,  fignify  any  thing, 
which  cafe  a  word  or  phrale  tal 
from  the  language  of  Otahei 
would  convey  as  much  theory  c< 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  unive 
as  it  does  to  tgilk  of  its  being  gen 
ated. 

tc  We  know  a  caufe  (intelligen 
adequate  to  the  appearances  wh 
we  with  to  account  for :  we  h; 
this  caufe  continually  produc: 
fimilar  appearances  :  yet,  reje6t 
this  caufe,  the  fufliciency  of  wh 
we  know,  and  the  action  of  wh 
is  Gonftantly  before  our  eyes,  we 
invited  to  refort  to  fuppofitions,  ' 
flitute  of  a  Angle  fa<T  for  their  fi 
port,  and  confirmed  by  no  anal< 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  W 
it  neceflary  to  enquire  into  the  % 
Ikes  of  men’s  opinions,  I  mean  tl 
motives  leparate  from  their  aq 
ments,  I  fhould  almofl  fufpedt,  tl 
becaufe  the  proof  of  va  Deity  dra 
from  the  con  dilution  of  nature 
not  only  popular  but  vulgar  (wh 
may  arit'e  from  the  cogency  of 
proof,  and  be  indeed  its  higheft 
commendation),  and  becaufe  it  i 
fpecies  almoft  of  puerility  to  take 
with  it,  for  thefe  reafons,  min 
Which  are  habitually  in  fearch 
invention  and  originality,  feel  a 
dftiefs  inclination  to  ftrike  off  f 
other  folutions  and  other  expofitio 
T’he  truth  is,  that  many  minds 
not  l'o  indil'pofed  to  any  thing  wh 
can  he  offered  to  them  as  they 
to  the  Jf at  n  c/s  ,6  f  being  content  w 
common  reafons ;  and,  what  is  m 
to  be  lamented,  minds  conlcious 
fuperiority  are  the  mod  liable  to  t 
repugnancy. 

“  The  f  fuppofitions’  here 
luded  to  aU  agree  in  one  char  a  61 
They  all  endeavour  to  difpenfe  w 
the'  neceflity  in  nature  of  a  particul 
perfonal,  intelligence  ;  that  is  to  f 
with  the  exertion  of  an  intendii 
contriving  mind,  yin  the  ftru6b 
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nd  formation  of  the  organized  con¬ 
ations  which  the  world  contains, 
'hey  would  refolve  all  productions 
ito  unconfcious  energies,  of  a  like 
ind,  in  that  rel'pet,  with  attrac- 
on,  magnetifm,  eletricity,  &c.  ; 
rithout  any  thing  further. 

“  In  this  the  old  fyfiems  of  atheifm 
ad  the  new  agree.  And  I  much 
aubt,  whether  the  new  fchemes 
ave  advanced  any  thing  upon  the 
Id,  or  done  more  than  changed  the 
;rtns  of  the  nomenclature.  For 
iftance,  I  could  never  lee  the  dif- 
irence  between  the  antiquated  ly- 
em  of  atoms,  and  Butfon’s  organic 
lolecules.  This  philofopher,  hav- 
ig  made  a  planet  by  .knocking  off 
om  the  fun  a  piece  of  melted  glafs, 
i  confequence  of  the  ftroke  of  a 
>met ;  and  having  fet  it  inAnotion, 
r  the  fame  ftroke,  both  rmmd  its 
vn  axis  and  the  fun  \  finds  his  next 
fficulty  to  b&y-fipw  to  bring  plants 
id  animalss^pn  it.  Jri  order  to 
lve  this  difficulty,  we  are  to  fup- 
>fe  the  univerfe  replenilhed  with 
irticles,  endowed  with  life,  but 
ithout  organization  or  fenfes  of 
eir  own ;  and  endowed  alio  with 
tendency  to  marlhal  thernfelves 
to  organized  forms.  The  con- 
urle  ot  thefe  particles,  by  virtue 
this  tendency,  but  without  intef- 
jence,  will,  or  direction,  (for  I  do 
it  find  that  ally  of  thefe  qualities 
e  afcribed  to  them,)  has  produced 
e  living  forms  which  we'now  lee. 

“  Very  few  of  the  conjectures, 
nch  philofopherss  .hazard  upon 
efe  fubjeCts,  have  more  of  pre- 
afion  in  them,  than  the  challeng¬ 
es  you  to  fhew  the  direCt  impolfi- 
lity  of  the  hypothecs.  In  the  pre- 
example,  there  feeined  to  be  a 
fi five  objection  to  the  whole  fcheme 
►on  the  very  face  of  it  ;  which  was, 
at,  if  the  cafe  were  as  here  repre- 
ated,  new  combinations  ought  to 
■  perpetually  taking  place ;  new 


plants  and  animals,  or  organized 
bodies  which  were  neither,  ought  to 
be  ftarting  up  before  our  eyes  every 
day.  For  this,  however,  our  philo¬ 
fopher  has  an  anfwer.  Whillt  fo 
many  forms  of  plants  and  animals 
are  already  in  exiftence,  and,  confe- 
quently,  fo  many  *  internal  molds,’ 
as  he  calls  them,  are  prepared  and 
at  hand,  the  organic '*  particles  Tun 
into  thele  molds,  apd  are  employed 
in  fupplying  an  accetfion  of  fub- 
ftance  to  them,  as  well  for  their 
growth  as  for  their  propagation. 
By  which  means  things  keep  their 
ancient  courfe.  But,  fays  the  fame 
philofopher,  fhould  any  general  lofs 
or  definition  of  the  prefent  con- 
ftitution  of  organized  bodies  take 
place,  the  particles,  for  want  of 
4  molds’  into  which  they  might 
enter,  would  run  into  different  com¬ 
binations,  and  replenifh  the  watte 
with  new  fpecies  of  organized  fub- 
ftances.  r 

Is  there  any  hiftory  to  coun¬ 
tenance  this  notion  ?  Is  it  known, 
that  any  definition  has  been  fo  re¬ 
paired  ?  any  defert  thus  re-peopled  ? 

“  So  far  as  I  remember,  the  only 
natural  appearance  mentioned  by 
our  author,  by  way  of  fat  whereon 
to  build  his  hypothefis,  the  only 
fupport  on  which  it  relis,  is  the 
for iria tiph  of  worms  in  the  into- 
fiines  Cf  animals,  which  is  here  * 
atCribod'  to  the  coalition  of  fuper- 
abundant  organic  particles,  fioating 
about  in  the  firfi  paifages  y  and 
which  have  combined  thernfelves 
into  thefe  fimple  animal  forms,  for 
want  of  internal  molds,  or  of  vacan¬ 
cies  in  thole  molds,  into  which  they 
might  be  received.  The  thing  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  rather  a  fpecies  of  fats, 
than  a  tingle  fat ;  as  fome  other 
cafes  may,  with  equal  reafon,  be 
included  under  it.  But  to  make  it 
a  fat  at  all,  or,  in  any  fort,  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  qyiefi ion,  we  muff  begin 
K  2  with. 
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with  afferting  an  equivocal  genera¬ 
tion  contrary  to  analogy,  and 
without  neceifity :  contrary  to  an 
analogy,  which  accompanies  us  to 
the  very  limits  of  our  knowledge  or 
enquiries ;  for  wherever,  either  in 
plants  or  animals,  we  are  able  to 
examine  the  lubjedt,  we  find  pro¬ 
creation  from  a  parent  form  :  with¬ 
out  neeeffity,  for  I  apprehend  that 
it  is  feldom  difficult  to  fuggeft  me¬ 
thods,  by  which  the.  eggs,  or  fpawn, 
or  yet  invisible  rudiments,  of  tbefe 
vermin,  may  have  obtained  a  patfage 
into  the  cavities  in  which  they  are 
found.  Add  to  this,  that  their  con - 
ftancy  to  Their  fpecies ,  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  as  regular  in  thefe  as  in 
the  other  vermes,  decides  the  quef- 
tion  againlt  our  philofopher,  if,  in 
truth,  any  queftion  remained  upon 
the  fubjeht. 

“  Laftly  ;  thefe  wonder-working 
inftruments,  thefe  r  internal  molds,’ 
what  are  they  after  all  ?  what,  when 
examined,  but  a  name  without  fig— 
nificatfon  ;  unintelligible,  if  not  felf- 
contradidtory  ;  at  the  belt,  differing 
nothing  from  the  *  effential  forms’ 
of  the  Greek  philofophy  ?  One  fhort 
fentence  of  Button’s  work  exhibits 
his  fcheme  as  follows.  ‘  When  this 

*  nutritious  and  prolific  matter,  which 

*  is  difFufed  throughout  all  nature, 

*  palfes  through  the  internal  mold  of 

an  animal  or  vegetable,  and  finds  a 

€  proper  matrix  or  receptacle,  it 
c  gives  rife  to  an  animal  or  vegetable 

*  of  the  fame  fpecies.’  Does  any 
reader  annex  a  meaning  to  the  ex- 
preffion  ‘internal  mold,’  in  this  fen¬ 
tence  ?  Ought,  it  then  to  be  faid, 
that,  though  wc  have  little  notion  of 
an  internal  mold,  we  have  not 
much  more  of  a  defigning  mind  ? 
The  very  contrary  of  this  aifertion  is 
the  truth.  When  we  ipeak  of  an 
artificer  or  an  architect,  we  talk  of 
what  is  comprehenfible  to  our  un- 


derflanding,  and  familiar  to  our  ex 
pcrience.  We  ufe  no  other  term: 
than  what  refer  us  for  their  mean 
ing  to  our  confcioufnels  and  obferv 
ation  j  what  exprefs  the  conffan 
objects  of  both :  whereas  names 
like  that  vve  have  mentioned,  refe 
us  to  nothing ;  excite  no  idea  ;  con 
vey  a  found  to  the  ear,  but  I  thinl 
do  no  more. 

“  Another  fyftem  which  ha 
lately  been  brought  forward,  an< 
with  much  ingenuity,  is  that  o 
appetencies.  The  principle,  and  tin 
fhort  account,  of  the  theory,  is  this 
Pieces  of  foft,  dudtile  matter,  beinj 
endued  with  propensities  or  appe 
tencies  for  particular  adtions,  would 
by  continual  endeavours,  carried  01 
through  a  long  feries  of  generations 
work  tfyemlelves  gradually  into  fuit 
able  foffns ;  and,  at  length,  acquire 
though  perhaps  by  obfeure  and  al 
moll  imperceptible  improvements 
an  organization  fitted  to  the  adfio: 
which  their  refpedtive  propenfitie 
led  them  to  exert.  A  piece  of  ani 
mated  matter,  for  example,  tha 
was  endued  with  a  propensity  to Jfy 
though  ever  fo  fhapeleis,  though  n 
other  we  will  fuppofe'  than  a  roun 
ball  to  begin  with,  would,  in  a  courl 
of  ages,  if  not  in  a  million  of  years 
perhaps  in  a  hundred  million  c 
years,  (for  our  theoriils,  having etei 
nity  to  difpofe  of,  are  never  fparin 
in  time,)  acquire  wings.  The  fam 
tendency  to  loco-motion  in  an  aqua 
tic  animal,  or  rather  in  an  animate 
lump  which  might  happen  to  fc 
furrounded  by  water,  would  end^  i 
the  produdtion  of  fins  :  in  a  livin 
fubftance,  confined  tcy  the  foli 
earth,  would  put  out  legs  and  feet ;  01 
if  it  took  a  different  turn,  woul 
break  the  body  into  ringlets,  an 
conclude  by  crawling  upon  tf 
ground. 

a  Although  I  have  introduced  th 

mentio 
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nention  of  this  theory  into  this  place, 
'  am  unwilling  to  give  to  it  the 
lame  of  an  atheijtic  fcheme,  for  two 
•eafons';  firff,  becaufe,  lb  far  as  I 
mi  able  to  underhand  it,  the  original 
iropenfties  and  the  numberlefs  va- 
ieties  of  them  (fo  different,  in  this 
:cTpe6I,  from  the  laws  of  mechanical 
lature,  which  are  few  and  fitnple) 
ire,  in  the  plan  itfelf,  attributed  to 
he  ordination  and  appointment  of 
.n  intelligent  and  defigning  Creator : 
econdly,  becaufe,  likewife,  that 
arge  peitulatum,  which  is  all  along 
tunned  and  preluppofed,,  the  faculty 
a  living  bodies  ot  producing  other 
odies  organized  like  themfelves, 
sems  to  he  referred  to  the  fame 
aufe;  at  lead  is  not  attempted  to 
e  accounted  for  by  any  other.  In 
ne  important  refpect,  however,  the 
leory  before  us  coincides  with  athe- 
lic  fyftems,  viz.  in  that,  in  the  forni- 
tion  of  plants  and  animals,  in  the 
:ruffure  and  ufe  of  their  parts,  it 
oes  away  final  caufes.  inttead  of 
le  parts  of  a  plant  or  animal,  or 
le  particular  ilrudture  of  the  parts, 
aving  been  intended  for  the  ad  ion 
r  the  ufe  to  which  we  fee  them  ap- 
!ied,  according  to  this  theory  they 
ave  themfelves  grown  out  of  that 
f  ion,  fprung  from  that  ufe.  The 
leory  therefore  difpenles  with  that 
hfch  we  infill  upon,  the  nece fifty, 

.  each  particular  cafe,  of  an  intel- 
*ent,  defigning  mind,  for  the  con- 
iving  and  determining  of  the  forms 
hich  organized  bodies  bear.  Give 
ir  philolopher  thefe  appetencies  ; 
ve  him  a  portion  of  living  irritable 
atter  (a  nerve,  or  the  clipping  of 
nerve)  to  work  upon  ;  give  alfo 
his  incipient  or  progreiiive  forms 
e  power,  in  every  it  age  of  their 
teration,  of  propagating  their  like  ; 
fi,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  he  could 
plenifh  the  world  with  all  the 
getable  and  animal  productions 
tich  we  at  prefen t  fee  in  it. 
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ec  The  fcheme  under  confidera- 
tion  is  open  to  the  fame  objedion 
with  other  conjectures  of  a  fimilar 
tendency,  viz.  a  total  defed  of  evi¬ 
dence.  No  changes,  like  thofe  which 
the  theory  requires,  have  ever  been 
obferved.  All  the  changes  in  Ovid's 
Metamprphofes  might  have  been  ef- 
feded  by  thefe  appetencies,  if  the 
theory  were  true  ;  yet  not  an  ex¬ 
ample,  nor  the  pretence  of  an  ex¬ 
ample,  is  offered  of  a  fingle  change 
being  known  to  have  taken  place. 
Nor  is  the  order  of  generation  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  principle  upon  which 
this  theory  is  built.  The  mammas 
ot  the  male  have  not  vani died  by  inu- 
fitation  ;  nee  curtorum,  per  mult  a  Jlc - 
cuia,  JudceoruM  propagiui  deed  pree- 
putium.  It  is  eafy  to  lay,  and  it  has 
Been  laid,  that  the  alterative  proeefs 
is  too  flow  to  be  perceived  ;  that  it 
has  been  carried  on  through  trads  of 
immeafurable  time ;  and  that  the 
prefen t  order  of  things  is  the  refult 
of  a  gradation,  of  which  no  human 
•record  can  trace  the  Heps.  It  is  eafy 
to  fay  this  5  and  yet  it  is  ftill  true, 
that  the  hypothecs  remains  definite 
of  evidence. 

“  The  analogies  which  have  been 
alleged  are  of  the  following  kind. 
The  bunch  of  a  camel  is  faid  to  be 
.no  other  than  the  efibd  of  carrying 
burthens ;  a  fervice  in  which  the 
ipecies  has  been  employed  from  the 
raofl  ancient  times  of-  the  world. 
The  fir  If  race,  by  the  daily  loading 
of  the  back,  would  probably  find  a 
fmall  grumous  tumour  to  be  formed 
in  the  tiefh  of  that  part.  The  next 
progeny  would  bring  this  tumour 
into  the  world  with  them.  The  life 
to  which  they  were  defined  would 
increafe  it.  The  caufe  which  firfi. 
generated  the  tubercle  being  con- 
tinued,  it  would  go  on,  through 
every  fuccefiion,  to  augment  its  fize,. 
till  it  attained  the  form  and  the  bulk 
under  which  itnow appears.  This  may 
K  f  '  lerve 
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ferve  for  one  in  (lance;  another, and  that 
alfo  o(f  the  paiTive  iort,  is  taken  from 
certain  fpecies  of  birds.  Birds  of  the 
crone  kind,  as  the  crane  itfelf,  the 
herbn,  bittern,  ftork,  have,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  their  thighs  bare  of  feathers. 
This  privation  is  accounted  for  from 
the  habit  of  wading  in  water,  and 
from  the  efteCt  of  that  element  to 
check  the  growth  of  feathers  upon 
thefe  parts  :  in  conlequence  of  which, 
the  health  and  vegetation  of  the 
feathers  declined  through  each  gener¬ 
ation  of  the  animal :  the  tender 
down,  expofed  to  cold  and  wetnefs, 
became  weak,  and  thin,  and  rare, 
till  the  deterioration  ended  in  the  re- 
fult  which  we  fee,  of  abfolute  naked- 
nefs.  I  will  mention  a  third  in- 
fiance,  becaufe  it  is  drawn  from  an 
aCtive  habit,  as  the  two  laft  were 
from  paflive  habits ;  and  that  is 
the  pouch  of  the  pelican.  The  de- 
fcription  which  naturalifts  give  of 
this  organ  is  as. follows:  “  From 
the  lower  edges  of  the  under  chap 
hangs  a  bag,  reaching  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck,  which 
is  laid  to  be  capable  of  containing 
fifteen  quarts  of  water.  This  bag 
the  bird  has  a  power  of  wrinkling 
up  into  the  hollow  of  the  under  chap. 
"When  the  bag  is  empty  it  is  not 
feen :  but  when  the  bird  has  fifhed 
with  fuccefs,  it  is  incredible  to  what 
an  extent  it  is  often  dilated.  The 
firft  thing  the  pelican  does  in  fifhing, 
is  to  fill  the  bag  5  and  then  it  re¬ 
turns  to  digeft  its  burthen  at  leifure. 
The  bird  preys  upon  the  large  fifhes, 
and  hides  them  by  dozens  in  its 
pouch.  When  the  bill  is  opened  to 
its  wideft  extent,  a  perlon  may  run 
his  head  into  the  bird’s  mouth  ;  and 
conceal  it  in  this,  monftrous  pouch, 
thus  adapted  for  very  fmgular  pur- 
pofes.”  Now  this  extraordinary 
conformation  is  nothing  more,  fay 
our  philofophers;  than  the  relult  of 

habit  5  pot  of  the  habit  or  effort  of 
*  * 
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a  fingle  pelican,  or  of  a  lingle  race 
of  pelicans,  but  of  a  habit  perpetm 
ated  through  a  long  feries  of  genera 
tions.  The  pelican  foon  found  thi 
conveniency  of  referving  in  its  mouth 
when\its  appetite  was  glutted, -th 
remainder  of  its  prey,  which  is  fifh 
The  fullnefs  produced  by  this  at 
tempt  of  courfe  ftretched  the  fkii 
which  lies  between  the  under  chaps 
as  being  themoft  yielding  part  of  th 
mouth.  Every  diftention  increafe 
the  cavity.  The  original  bird,  an 
many  generations  which  fucceede 
him,  might  find  difficulty  enough  i 
making  the  pouch  anfwer  this  pui 
pofe  :  but  future  pelicans,  enterin 
upon  life  with  a  pouch  derived  froi 
their  progenitors,  of  confiderable  ci 
pacity,  would  more  readily  accelerat 
its  advance  to  perfection,  by  frequen 
ly  prefiing  down  the  fac  with  tt 
weight  of  fifh  which  it  might  no' 
be  made  to  contain. 

Thefe,  or  of  this  kind,  are  tl 
analogies  relied  upon.  Now  in  tl 
firft  place,  the  inltances  themfelvi 
are  unauthenticated  by  teftimonj 
and,  in  theory,  to  fay  the  lea 
of  them,  open  to  great  objection 
Who  ever  read  of  camels  witho 
bunches,  or  with  bunches  lefs  th; 
thole  with  which  they  are  at  prefe 
ufually  formed  ?  A  bunch,  not  u 
like  the  camel’s,  is  found  betwei 
the  (boulders  of  the  buffalo ;  of  t 
origin  of  which  it  is  impoffible 
give  the  account  which  is  here  give 
In  thefecond  example ;  Why  (hoc 
the  application  of  water,  which  a 
pears  to  promote  and  thicken  t 
growth  of  feathers  upon  the  bod 
and  breafts  of  geefe  and  fwans  a 
other  water-fowls,  have  diverted 
this  covering  the  thighs  of  crane 
The  third  inftance,  which  appears 
me  as  plaufible  as  any  that  can 
produced,  has  this  againft  h,  thai 
is  a  fingularity  reftriCffd  to  1 
fpecies ;  whereas,  if  it  had  its  co 
4  *  mencenn 
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lencement  in  the  caufe  and  mail¬ 
er  which  have  been  affigned,  the 
ke  conformation  might  be  ex- 
e&ed  to  take  place  in  other  birds, 
ihich  fed  upon  fifh.  How  comes  it 
d  pafs,  that  the  pelican  alone  was 
ae  inventrefs,  and  her  defendants 
be  only  inheritors,  of  this  curious 
efource  ? 

“  But  it  is  the  lefs  neeefiary  to 
ontrovert  the  i n fiances  dherfifelves, 
s  it  is  a  draining  of  analogy  beyond 
11  limits  of  reafon  and  credibility, 
d  aifert  that  birds,  and,  beads,  and 
Ih,  with  all  their  variety  and  com- 
le^ity  of  organization,  have  been 
rought  into  their  forms,  and  didin-  . 
uiftied  into  their  feveral  kinds  and 
matures,  by  the  fame  procels  (even  if 
hat  procefs  could  be  demondrated, 
r  had  ever  been  adlually  noticed),  as 
sight  feem  to  ferve  for  the  gradual 
;eneration  of  a  camel’s  bunch,  or  a 
lelican’s  pouch. 

“  The  folution,  when  applied  to 
he  works  of  nature  generally,  is  con- 
radioed  by  many  of  the  phaenome- 
ta,  and  totally  inadequate  to  others. 
Phe  ligaments  or  firibtures,  by  which 
he  tendons  are  tied  down  at  the 
ngles  of  the  joints,  could,  by  no  pof- 
ibility,  be  formed  by  the  motion  or 
xercife  of"  the  tendons  therpfelves  ; 
>y  any  appetency  exciting  thefe  parts 
nto  abtion ;  or  by  any  tendency 
Tiling  therefrom.  The  tendency  is 
11  the  other  way  ;  the  conatus  in 
ondant  oppodtion  to  them.  Length 
>f  time  does  not  help  the  cafe  at  all, 
mt  the  reverfe.  The  voltes  alfo,  in 
he  blood-vedels,  could  never  be 
ormed  in  the  manner  which  our 
heorift  propofes.  The  blood,  in  its 
'ight  and  natural  courie,  has  no  ten¬ 
ancy  to  form  them.  When  ob- 
frufifed  or  refluent,  it  has  the  con- 
rary.  Thefe  parts  could  not  grow 
i,ut  of  their  ufe,  though  they  had 
dernity  to  grow  in. 

“  The fenfes  of  animals  appear  to  rae 


altogether  incapable  of  receiving  the 
explanation  of  their  origin  which  this 
theory  affords.  Including  under  the 
word  s  fenfe’  the  organ  and  the 
perception,  we  have  no  account  of 
either.  How  will  our  philofopher 
get  at  vifion>  or  make  an  eye  ?  How 
fliould  the  blind  animal  ade<5t  fight, 
of  which  blind  animals,  we  know, 
have  neither  conception  nor  defire? 
Affecting  it,  by  wbat  operation  of  its 
will,  by  wbat  endeavour  to  fee,  could 
it  fo  determine  the  fluids  of  its  body 
as  to  inchoate  the  formation  of  an 
eye  ?  or,  fuppofe  the  eye  formed, 
would  ihe  perception  follow  ?  The 
fame  of  the  other  fenfes.  And  this 
objection  holds  its  force,  afcribe what 
you  will  to  the  hand  of  time,  to  the 
power  of  habit,  to  changes  too  flow 
to  be  obferved  by  man,  or  brought 
within  any.  comparifon  which  he  is 
able  to  make  of  paft  things  with  the 
prefent :  concede  what  you  pleafe  to 
thefe  arbitrary  and  unattefied  fuppo- 
fitions,  how  will  they  help  you  ? 
Here  is  no  inception.  No  lav/s,  no 
courfe,  no  powers  of  nature,  which 
prevail  at  prefent,  nor  any  analogous 
to  thefe,  could  give  commencement 
to  a  new  fenle.  And  it  is  in  vain  to 
enquire,  how  that  might  proceed, 
which  could  never  begin. 

4‘  1  think  the  fenfes  to  be  the 
mod  inconfifient  with  the  hypothecs 
before  us  of  any  part  of  the  animal 
frame.  But  other  parts  are  fuf- 
ficiently  fo.  The  folution  does'  not 
apply  to  the  parts  of  animals  which 
have  little  in  them  of  motion.  If 
we  could  fuppofe  joints  and  mufcles 
to  be  gradually  formed  by  aftion  and 
exercife,  what  action  or  exercile 
could  form  a  fkull,  or  fill  it  with 
brains  ?  No  effort  of  the  animal 
could  determine  the  clothing  of  its 
{kin.  What  conatus  could  give 
prickles  to  the  porcupine  or  hedge¬ 
hog,  or  to  the  iheep  its  fleece  ? 

<e  in  the  lalt  place  5  What  do 
K  4  thefe 
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thefe  appetencies  mean  when  applied 
to  plants  ?  I  am  not  able  to  give  a 
fignification  to  the  term,  which  can 
be  transferred  from  animals  to  plants; 
or  which  is  common  to  both.  Yet 
a  no  lefs  fuccefsful  organization  is 
found  in  plants  than  what  obtains  in 
animals.  A  dilution  is  wanted  for 
one,  as  well  as  the  other. 


ity  of  the  Deity. 

Upon  the  whole ;  after  all  th 
fchemes  and  druggies  of  a  relu&ar 
philofophy,  the  necetfary  refort  is  t 
a  Deity.  The  marks  of  dejign  ar 
tooftrong  to  be  got  over.  Defig 
muft  have  had  a  defigner.  That  de 
figner  mud  have  been  a  perfqr 
That  perlon  is  God.” 

*  '  ;  '  ,  -  i 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  PAPERS. 

O.v  the  Existence  and  Properties  of  Meteoric  Stones. 

From  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.] 


THE  concordance  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  facts  seetas  to  ren- 
iy  it  most  indisputable,  that  certain 
ony  and  metalline  substances  have, 

:  different  periods,-  fallen  on  the 
irth  |  whence  their  origin,  or  whence 
ley  came,  is  yet,  in  my  judg- 
lent,  involved  in  complete  ob- 
:urity. 

“  The  accounts  of  these  peculiar 
lbstances,  in  the  early  annals  even 
[  the  Royal  Society,  have  unfor- 
inately  been  blended  with  relations 
hich  we  now  consider  as  fabulous ; 
id  the  more  ancient  histories  of 
ones  fallen  from  heaven,  from  Ju- 
iter,  or  from  the  clouds,  have  evi- 
ently  confounded  such  substances 
ritli  what  have  been  termed  Cerau- 
' o ,  Boctilia ,  Ombria ,  Brontia ,  &c. 
ames  altogether  unappropriate  to 
lbstances  fallen  on  our  globe.  In- 
eed  some  mislead,  and  others  are 
lexpressive. 

“  The  term  Ceraunia,  by  a  mis- 
omer  deduced  from  its  supposed 
rigin,  seems,  as  well  as  Eoetilia,  to 
ave  been  anciently  used  to  denote 
lany  species  of  stones,  which  were 
olished  and  shaped  into  various 
irms,  though  mostly  wedge-like  or 
'iangidar,  sometimes  as  instruments, 
imetimes  as  oracles,  and  sometimes 
5  deities.  The  import  of  the  names, 
hnbria,  Brontia,  &c.  seems  subject 
3  the  same  uncertainty. 

(<  In  very  early  ages  it  wras  believ- 
-h  that  stones  did  in  reality  fail,  as  it 
ras  said,  from  heaven,  or  from  die 


gods  ]  these,  either  from  ignorance, 
or  perhaps  from  superstitious  views, 
were  confounded  with  other  stones, 
which,  by  their  compact  aggrega¬ 
tion,  were  better  calculated  to  be 
shaped  into  different  instruments, 
and  to  which  it  was  convenient  to 
attach  a  species  of  mysterious  vener¬ 
ation.  in  modern  days,  because  ex¬ 
plosion  and  report  have  generally 
accompanied  the  descent  of  such 
substances,  the  name  of  thunder¬ 
bolt,  or  thunderstone,  has  ignorantly 
attached  itself  to  them :  and,  because 
a  variety  of  substances  accidentally 
present,  near  buildings  and  trees 
struck  with  lightning,  have,  with  the 
same  ignorance,  been  collected  as 
thunderbolts,  the  thunderbolt  and  the 
fallen  metalline  substance  have  .been 
ranked  in  the  same  class  of  absurdity. 
Certainly,  since  the  phenomena  of 
lightning  and  electricity  have  been 
so  well  identified,  the  idea  of  a  thun¬ 
derbolt  is  ridiculous.  But  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  peculiar  substances  fallen 
on  the  earth,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  as¬ 
sert  )  and,  on  the  concordance  of 
remote  and  authenticated  facts,  I 
shall  rest  the  assertion. 

Mr.  King,  the  learned  author  of 
Remarks  concerning  Stones  said  to 
have  fallen  from  the  Clouds,  in  these 
Dags,  and  in  ancient  Times,  has  ad¬ 
duced  quotations  of  the  greatest  an¬ 
tiquity,  descriptive  of  the  descent  of 
fallen  stones  y  and,  could  it  be 
thought  necessary  to  add  antique  tes¬ 
timonies  to  those  instanced  by  so 

profound 
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profound  an  antiquarian,  the  quota¬ 
tions  of  Mons.  Falconet,  in  his.  pa¬ 
pers  upon  Bcetilia,  inserted  ill  the 
Jiistoire  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Betties;  the  quotations  in  Zahn’s 
Specula  Phi/sico-mathematica  Iiisto- 
riana ;  the  Fisica  Softer  rone  a  of  Gia- 
cirrto  Gemma  ;  the  works  of  Pliny, 
and  others  ;  might  be  referred  to. 

<<r  Dr.  Chladni,  in  his  Observations 
m  the  Mass  erf  Iron  found  in  Siberia ,, 
and  on  other  Masses  of  the  like  Kind , 
as  well  as  in  hi  ^Observations  on  Fire¬ 
balls  and  hard  Bodies  fallen  from  the 
Atmosphere ,  has  collected  almost 
every  modern  instance  of  phenomena 
of  this  nature. 

c<r  Mr.  Southey  relates  an  account, 
juridically  authenticated,  of  a  stone 
weighing  10 lbs.  which  was  heard 
to  . fall  in  Portugal,  Feb.  19,  1796, 
and  was  taken,  still  .warm,  from  the 
ground. 

**  The  first  of  these'  peculiar  sub¬ 
stances  with  which  chemistry  has 
interfered,  was  the  stone  presented 
by  the  Abb'  Bachelay  to  the  Royal 
Trench  Academy.  It  was  found  on 
the  13  tli  of  September,  1/08,  yet 
hot,  by  persons  who  saw  it  fall.  It 
is  described  as  follows  : 

“  4  La  substance  de  cette  pierre 
e  est  d'un  gris  cendre pale  "  lorsqu’on 

*  en  regarde  le  grain  a  la  loupe,  on 
‘  appei*9oit  que  cette  pierre  est  par- 
c  semee  d’une  infinite  de  petits  points 
‘  brillans  metalliques,  d’un  jaune 
‘  pale  5  sa  surface  exterieure,  celle 

*  qui,  suivant  M.  l’Abbe  Bachelay, 
n’etoit  point  c  rig  a  gee  dans  la  terre, 

*  etoit  couverte  d’une  petite  couehe 
f  tres-mince  d’une  mature  noire, 

*  boursouffiee  dans  des  endroits,  et 
‘  qui  paroissoit  avoir  ete  tondue. 
f  Cette  pierre,  frappee  dans  l’inte- 
‘  rieur  avec  1’acieiv ne  donno.it  au- 
‘  cune  ctincelle;  si  011  frappoit,  an 
‘  contraire,  sur  la  petite  couclie  ex- 

*  terieure,  qui  paroissoit  avoir  ete 
‘  attaqute  par  le  feu,  on  parvenoit  a 


f  en  tirer  quelques-unes/  The  sp 
cific  gravity  of  tliis  stone  was 
3555  to  1000. 

The  academiciaas  analyzed  f 
stone,  and  found  it  to  contain. 
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*'f  Of  their  mode  of  analysis, 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  her 
after.  They  were  induced  to  co: 
elude,  that  the  stone  presented  to  tl 
Academy  by  the  Abbe  Bachelay  d 
not  owe  its  origin  to  thunder;  tb 
it  did  not  fall  from  heaven;  thatitv 
not  formed  by  mineral  substance 
fused  by  lightning ;  and  that  it  w 
nothing  but  a  species  of  pyrite 
without  peculiarity,  except  ns  tot! 
hepatic  smell  disengaged  from  it  1 
marine  acid.  ‘  Q.ue  cette  pierr 
‘  qui  peut-etre  etoit  couverte  d’ui 
f  petite  couclie  de  terre  ou  de  gazo 

*  aura  ete  frappee .  par  la  foudre, 

‘  qu’elle  aura  etc  ainsi  mise  en  ev 
c  dence :  la  chaleur  aura  ete  ass< 
‘  grande  pour  fondre  la  superficie  ( 
c  la  partie  frappee,  mais  elle  n’au 
‘  pas  ete  assez  long-terns  continui 
c  pour  pouvoir  penetrer  dans  l’int 

*  rieur ;  e’est  ce  qui  fait  que 

*  pierre  n’a  point  etc  decompose 
€  La  quantite  de  matieres  meta 
f  liques  qu’elle  contenoit,  en  0] 
f  posant  moins  de  resistance  qu’r 
f  autre  corps  au  courant  de  matie 
c  electrique,  aura  peut-etre  pu  coi 
f  tribuer  mcme  a  d  terminer  lad 
c  rection  de  la  foudre.’ 

“  The  Memoir  is  however  cot 
eluded,  by  observing  it  to  bo  suff 
ciently  singular,  that  M.  Morand 
Fils  had  presented  a  fragment  of 
stone  from  the  environs  ot  Coutance 
also  said  to  have  fallen  from  heavei 
which  only  differed  from  that  of  tb 
Abb:4  Bachelay,  because  it  did  n( 

exhal 
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hale  the  hepatic  smelkwith  spirit 
‘  salt.  Yet  the  academicians  did 
)t  think  any  conclusion  could  be 
awn  from  this  resemblance,  un- 
ss  that  the  lightning  had  fallen 
r  preference  on  pyritical  matter. 

“  Mons.  Barthold,  Professor  a 
Ecole  centrale  du  Haut-Rhin,  gave 
Deliece  tlie  next,  and  last,  analytical 
;count  of  what  he  also  denominates 
ierre  de  Tonnerre.  He  describes  it 
ius  :  f  La  masse  de  pierre  connue 
sous  le  nom  de  Pierre  de  Tonnerre 
d’Ensisheim,  pesant  environ  deux 
quintaux,  a  la  forme  exterieure 
arrondie,  presque  ovale,  raboteuse, 
d’un  aspect  terne  at  terreux. 

'  Le  fond  de  la  pierre  est  d’une 
couleur  grise  bleuatre,  parsemce  de 
cristaux  de  pyrites,  isoles,  d  une  cri- 
stalisation  confuse,  en  quelques  en- 
droits  ekailteuses,  ramass£s,  formant 
des  nmuds  et  des  petites  veines,  qui 
le  parcourent  en  tout  sens :  la  cou¬ 
leur  des  pyrites  est  doree  ;  lc  poli 
leur  donne  un  eclat  d’acier,  et,  ex¬ 
poses  a  l’atmp sphere,  elles  ter- 
nissentet  brunissent.  On  distingue 
de  plus,  l’oeil  nud,  de  la  mine  de 
fer-  grise,  ecailleusej  non  sulfu- 
reuse,  attirable  a  l’aimant,  dis¬ 
soluble  dans  les  acides,  peu  oxid  , 

:  ou  s’approchant  beaucoup  -de  Letat 
r  metallique. 

c  Lacassure  est  irreguli  re,  gre- 
f  nue,  d’un  grain  un  peu  serre  :  dans 
(  l’interieur  on  voit  de  tres  petites 
(  fentes.  EHe  ne  fait  pas  feu  au 

*  briquet :  sa  contexture  est  si  lache 

*  qu’elle  se  laisse  entamer  au  cou- 
'  teau.  En  la  pliant,  elle  se  reduit  as- 
‘  sez  facilement  en  une  poudre  grise 

*  bleuatre,  d’une  odeur  terreuse. 

*  Quelquefois  il  se  trouve  des  pe- 
r  tits  cristaux  de  mine  de  fer,  qui 

*  resistent  plus  aux  coups  du  pilon. 

“  The  specific  gravity  of  the  piece 

in  Professor  Barthold’s  possession 
was  3233,  distilled  water  being  taken 

at  1000. 


({  The  analysis  of  Mons.  Bar¬ 
thold,  of  which  I  shall  also  have  oc¬ 
casion.  to  speak  hereafter,  gave  in 
the  100, 
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and  from  his  analysis,  the  Professor 
considers  the  stone  of  Ensisheim  to 
be  argillo-ferruginous  ;  and  Js  of 
opinion  that  ignorance  and  supersti¬ 
tion  have  attributed  to  it  a  miracul¬ 
ous  existence,  at  variance  with  the 
first  notions  of  natural  philosophy. 

“  The  account  next  in  succession 
is  already  printed  in  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society;  but  can¬ 
not  be  omitted,  as  it  immediately 
relates  to  one  of  the  substances  I 
have  examined.  I  allude  to  the 
letter  received  by  Sir  William  Ha¬ 
milton,  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
dated  from  Sienna,  July  12th,  1/94. 

‘  In  the  midst  of  a  most  violent 
‘  thunder-storm,  about  a  dozen 
f  stones,  of  various  weights  and  di- 
f  mensions,  fell  at  the  feet  of  dif- . 
‘  ferent  persons,  men,  women,  and 
f  children.  The  stones  are  of  a 
e  quality  not  found  in  any  part  of 
f  the  Siennese  territory ;  they  fell 

*  about  eighteen  hours  after  the 
f  enormous  irruption  of  Mount  V  esu- 
‘  vius ;  which  circumstance  leaves 
(  a  choice  of  difficulties  in  the  solu- 
f  tion  of  this  extraordinary  pheno- 
f  menon.  Either  these  stones  have 

*  been  generated  in  this  igneous 
‘  mass  of  clouds,  which  produced 
/  such  unusual  thunder ;  or,  which 
f  is  equally  incredible,  they  were 
f  thrown  from  Vesuvius  at  a  di- 
f  stance  of  at  least  250  miles ;  judge 
<  then  of  its  parabola.  The  philoso- 

*  pliers 
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‘  pliers  here  incline  to  the  first  so- 
f  lution.  I  wish 'much.  Sir,  to  know 

*  your  sentiments.  My  first  objec- 

*  tion  was  to  the  fact  itself;  but  of 
e  this  there  are  so  many  eye-wit- 

*  nesses,  it  seems  impossible  to  with- 

*  stand  their  evidence.’  (Phil.  Trans. 
for'l/C)5,  p.103.)  Sir  William  Ha-* 
milton,  it  seems,  also  received  a 
piece  of  one  of  the  largest  stones, 
which  weighed  upwards  of  five 
pounds ;  and  had  seen  another,  which 
weighed  about  one.  He  likewise 
observed,  that  the  outside  of  every 
stone  which  had  been  found,  and 
had  been  ascertained  to  have  fallen 
from  the  clouds  near  Sienna,  was 
evidently  freshly  vitrified,  and  was 
black,  having  every  sign  of  having 
passed  through  an  extreme  heat  ; 
the  inside  was  of  a  light  gray  co¬ 
lour,  mixed  with  black  spots  and 
some  shining  particles,  which  the 
learned  there  had  decided  to  be 
pyrites. 

In  17.C 6,  a  stone  weighing 
7>6  lbs.  was  exhibited  in  London, 
with  several  attestations  of  persons 
who,  on  the  ,13th  of  December, 
1/05,  saw  it  fall,  near  Wpld  Cot¬ 
tage,  in  Yorkshire,  at  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  1 1  had  pe¬ 
netrated  through  twelve  inches  of 
soil  and  six  inches  of  solid  chalk 
rock;  and,  in  burying  itself,  had 
thrown  up  an  immense  quantity  of 
earth  to  a  great  distance  :  as  it  fell, 
ti  number  of  explosions  were  heard, 
about  as  loud  as  pistols.  In  the 
adjacent  villages,  the  sounds  heard 
were  taken  for  guns  at  sea ;  but,  at 
two  adjoining  villages,  were  so  dis¬ 
tinct  of  something  singular  passing 
through  the  air,  towards  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Topham,  that  five  or  six 
people  came  up,  to  see  if  any  thing 
extraordinary  had  happened  to  his 
house  or  grounds.  When  the  stone 
was  extracted,  it  was  warm,  smok¬ 
ed,  and  smelt  very  strongly  of  sul¬ 


phur.  Its  course,  as  far  as  coulc 
collected  from  different  accou 
was  from  the  south-west.  The 
was  mild  and  hazy,  a  sort  of  weai 
very  frequent  in  the  Wold  h 
when  there  are  no  winds  or  stori 
but  there  was  not  any  thundei 
lightning  the  whole  day.  No  s 
stone  is  known  in  the  coun 
'1  here  was  no  eruption  in  the  ear 
and,  from  its  form,  it  could 
come  from  any  building;  and, 
the  day  was  not  tempestuous,  it 
not  seem  probable  that  it  could  h 
been  forced  from  any  rocks, 
nearest  of  which  are  those  of  Ha 
borough  Head,  at  a  distance 
twelve  miles.  The  nearest  v 
cano  I  believe  to  be  Hecla,  in  1 
land. 

“  The  exhibition  of  this  sto: 
as  a  sort  of  show,  did  not  tend 
accredit  the  account  of  its  desce 
delivered  in  a  hand-bill  at  the  pk 
of  exhibition ;  much  less  could 
contribute  to  remove  the  objectk 
made  to  the  fall  of  the  stones  pj 
sented  to  the  Royal  French  A< 
demy.  Rut  the  Right  Hon.  Pi 
sident  of  the  Royal  Society,  e\ 
alive  to  the  interest  and  promoti 
of  science,  observing  the  stone 
exhibited  to  resemble  a  stone  sent 
him  as  one  of  those  fallen  at  Sienr 
could  not  be  misled  by  prejudic< 
he  obtained  a  piece  of  this  extrac 
dinary  mass,  and  collected  many  r 
ferences  to  descriptions  of  sirnil 
phenomena.  At  length,  in  1 7p: 
an  account  of  stones  fallen  in  d 
East  Indies  was  sent  to  the  pres 
dent  by  John  Lloyd  Williams,  Esi 
which,  by  its  unquestionable  authei 
ticity,  and  by  the  striking  resen 
blance  it  bears  to  other  accounts  < 
fallen  stones,  must  remove  all  pr< 
judice.  Mr.  Williams  has  sim 
drawn  up  the  following  more  detai 
ed  narrative  of  facts. 


/ 


f  Accom 
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fccount  of  the  Explosion  of  a  Me¬ 
teor,  near  Benares,  in  the  East 
Indies  5  and  of  the  falling  of  some 
Stones  at  the  same  Time,  about 
fourteen  Miles  from  that  City. 
By  John  Lloyd  Williams,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  ■ 

r  A  circumstance  of  so  extraor- 
lary  a  nature  as  the  fall  of 
nes  from  the  heavens  could  not 
i  to  excite  the  wonder,  and  at- 
ct  the  attention,  of  every  inqui¬ 
re  mind. 

(  Among  a  superstitious  people, 
f  preternatural  appearance  is  view  - 
with  silent  awe  and  reverence ; 
ributing  the  causes  to  the  will  of 
5  Supreme  Being,  they  do  not 
;sume  to  judge  the  means  by 
rich  they  were  produced,  nor  the 
rposes  for  which  they  were  or- 
red  j  and  we  are  naturally  led  to 
spect  the  influence  of  prejudice 
d  superstition,  in  their  descrip- 
ns  of  such  phenomena  j  my  in- 
iries  were  therefore  chiefly  di- 
fed  to  the  Europeans,  who  were 
t  thinly  dispersed  about  that  part 
the  country. 

f  The  information  I  obtained 
is,  that  on  the  19th  of  December, 
98,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
ening,  a  very  luminous  meteor 
is  observed  in  the  heavens,  by  the 
labitants  of  Benares  and  the  parts 
jacent,  in  the  form  of  a  large  ball 
fire ;  that  it  was  accompanied  by 
oud  noise,  resembling  thunder  3 
d  that  a  number  of  stones  were 
d  to  have  fallen  from  it,  near 
rakhut,  a  village  on  the  north  side 
the  river  Goomty,  about  fourteen 
lies  from  the  city  of  Benares. 

‘  The  meteor  appeared  in  the 
astern  part  of  the  hemisphere,  and 
is  but  a  short  time  visible  :  it  Was 
served  by  several  Europeans,  as 
?11  as  natives,  in  different  parts  of 
e  country. 


c  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Juan- 
poor,  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
spot  where  the  stones  are  said  to 
haye  fallen,  it  was  very  distinctly 
observed  by  several  European  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies  ;  who  described  it  as 
a  large  ball  of  fi  re,  accompanied  with 
a  loud  rumbling  noise,  not  unlike  an 
ill -discharged  platoon  of  musquetry. 
It  was  also  seen,  and  the  noise  heard, 
by  various  persons  at  Benares.  Mr. 
Davis  observed  the  light  come  into 
the  room  where  he  was,  through  a 
glass  window,  so  strongly  as  to  pro¬ 
ject  shadows,  from  the  bars  between 
the  panes,  on  a  dark-coloured  car¬ 
pet,  very  distinctly  ;  and  it  appeared 
to  him  as  luminous  as  the  brightest 
moonlight. 

When  an  account  of  the  fall 
of  the  stones  reached  Benares,  Mr, 
Davis,  the  judge  and  magistrate  of' 
the  district,  sent  an  intelligent  per¬ 
son  to  make  inquiry  on  the  spot. 
When  the  person  arrived  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  near  which  the  stones  were  said 
to  have  fallen,  the  natives,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  his  inquiries,  told  him,  that 
they  had  either  broken  to  pieces,  or 
given  away  to  the  Tesseldar  (native, 
collector)  and  others,  all  that  they 
had  picked  up  j  but  that  he  might 
easily  find  some  in  the  adjacent 
fields,  where  they  would  be  readily 
discovered  (the  crops  being  then  not 
above  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
ground) ,  by  observing  where  the 
earth  appeared  recently  turned  up. 
Following  these  directions,  he  found 
four,  which  he  brought  to  Mr. 
Davis :  most  of  these  the  force  of 
the  fall  had  buried,  according  to  a 
measure  he  produced,  about  six 
inches  deep,  in  fields  which  seemed 
to  have  been  recently  watered  5  and 
it  appeared,  from  the  man’s  descrip¬ 
tion,  that  they  must  have  lain  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  each  other. 

i  What  he  further  learnt  front 

the 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  con-  ‘At  the  time  the  meteor  appea 
cerning  the  phenomenon,  was,  that  ed,  the  sky  was  perfectly  serein 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  cky 
when  retired  to  their  habitations,  had  been  seen  since  the  1 1  th  of  t 
they  observed  a  very  bright  light,  month,  nor  were  any  observed  f 
proceeding  as  from  the  sky,  accom-  many  days  after, 
panied  with  a  loud  clap' of  thunder,  *  Of  these  stones,  I  have  se 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  eight,  nearly  perfect,  besides  parts 
the  noise  of  heavy  bodies  falling  in  several  others,  whichhad  beenbrok 
the  vicinity.  Uncertain  whether  by  the  possessors,  to  distribute  amoi 
gome  of  their  deities  might  not  have  their  friends.  The  form  of  the  mo 
been  concerned  in  this  occurrence,  perfect  ones,  appeared  to  be  that 
they  did  not  venture  out  to  inquire  an  irregular  cube,  rounded  off  at  ti 
into  it  until  the  next  morning  5  when  edges ,  but  the  angles  were  to  1 
the  first  circumstance  which  at-  observed  on  most  of  them.  The 
tracted  their  attention  was,  the  ap  were  of  various  sizes,  from  abu 
pearance  of  the  "earth  being  turned  three  to  upwards  of  four  inch' 
up  in  different  parts  of  their  fields,  in  their  largest  diameter  :  one 
as  before  mentioned,  where,  on  ex-  them,  measuring  four  inches  and 
amining,  they  found  the  stones.  quarter,  weighed  two  pounds’ tweh 
‘  The  assistant  to  the  collector  of  ounces.  In  appearance,  they  we: 
the  district,  Mr.  Erskine,  a  very  in-  exactly  similar  :  externally,  die 
telligant  young  gendeman,  on  see-  were  covered  with  a  hard  black  co; 
ing  one  of  the  stones,  brought  to  or  incrustation,  whic^i  in  some  par 
him  by  die  native  superintendent  of  had  the'  appearance  of  varnish,  < 
the  collections,  was  also  induced  to  bitumen  ;  and  on  most  of  the) 
send  a  person  to  diat  part  of  the  were  fractures,  which,  from  the 
country,  to  make  inquiry  ;  who  re-  being  covered  widi  a  matter  srmili 
turned  with  several  of  the  stones,  to  that  of  the  coat,  seemed  to  ha\ 
and  brought  an  account  similar  to  been  made  in  the  fall,  by  the  stone 
that  given  by  the  person  sent  by  striking  against  each  other,  and  t 
Mr.  Davis,  togedier  with  a  confirm-  have  passed  through  some  mediun 
ation  of  it  from  the  Cauzv  (who  probably  an  intense  heat,  previoi 
bad  been  directed  to  make  die  en-  to  their  reaching  the  earth.  Intel 
qairy),  under  his  hand  and  seal.  nally,  they  consisted  of  a  numbe 
‘  Mr.  Maclane,  a  gentleman  who  of  small  spherical  bodies,  of  a  slat 
resided  very  near  the  village  of  colour,  embedded  in  a  whitish  gritt 
Krakhut,  gave  me  part  of  a  stone  substance,  interspersed  with  brigl: 
that  had  been  brought  to  him  the  shining  spiculae,  of  a  metallic:  or  $y 
morning  after  the  appearance  of  the  riticai  nature.  The  spherical  bodic 
phenomenon,  by  the  watchman  who  were  much  harder  than  the  rest  c 
was  on  duty  at  his  house  ,*  this,  he  the  stone :  the  white  gritty  phi 
said,  had  fallen  through  the  top  of  readily  crumbled,  on  being  rubbe 
Iiis  hut,  which  was  close  by,  and  with  a  hard  body ;  and,  on  bein, 
buried  itself  several  inches  in  the  broken,  a  quantity  of  it  attached  it 
floor,  which  was  of  consolidated  self  to  the  magnet,  but  more  parti 
earth.  The  stone  must,  by  his  ac-  cularly  the  .outside  coat  or  crust 
count,  previous  to  its  having  been  which  appeared  almost  wholly  at 
broken,  have  weighed  upwards  of  tractable  by  it. 

two  pounds.  1  ‘As  two  of  the  more  perfect  stone 

\  whief 
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rich  I  had  obtained,,  as  well  as  parts 
some  others.,  have  been  exarnin- 
by  several  gentlemen  well  versed 
mineralogy  and  chemistry,  I  shall 
it  attempt  any  further  description 
their  constituent  parts  ;  nor  shall 
)ffer  any  conjecture  respecting  the 
rmation  of  such  singular  produc¬ 
es,  or  even  record  those  which  I 
.ve  heard,  of  others,  but  leave  the 
arid  to  draw  their  own  inferences 
Dm  the  facts  above  related.  I  shall 
tly  observe,  that  it  is  well  known 
ere  are  no  volcanos  on  the  conti- 
;nt  of  India  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
am,  no  stones  have  been  met  with 
the  earth,  in  that  part  of  the 
orld,  -which  bear  the  smallest  re- 
mblance  to  those  above  described.’ 

“  Respecting  the  kinds  of  iron 
died  native,  they  all  contain  nickel, 
he  mass  in  South  America  is  hol- 
iw,  has  concavities,  and  appears  to 
we  been  in  a  soft  or  welding  state, 
icause  it  has  received  various  im- 
ressions. 

“  The  Siberian  iron  has  globular 
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concavities,  in  part  filled  with  a 
transparent  substance,  which,  the 
proportional  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron 
excepted,  has  nearly  the  composition 
of  the  globules  in  the  stone  from 
Benares. . 

**  The  iron  from  Bohemia  ad¬ 
heres  to  earthy  matter  studded  with 
globular  bodies. 

,  “  The  Senegal  iron  had  been 

completely  mutilated  before  it  came 
under  my  examination. 

**  From  these  facts,  I  shall  draw- 
no  conclusion,  but  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  queries. 

“  1st.  Have  not  all  fallen  stones, 
and  what  are  called  native  irons,  the 
same  origin  ? 

“  2dly.  Are  all,  or  any,  the  pro¬ 
duce  or  the  bodies  of  meteors  ? 

4f  And,  lastly.  Might  not  the 
stone  from  Yorkshire  have  formed  a 
meteor  in  regions  too  elevated  to  be  *• 
discovered  ?  ' 

Specimens  of  the  Benares  and 
Yorkshire  stones  have  been  deposit¬ 
ed,  by  the  President,  in  the  British 
Museum.” 


Account  of  the  Poisonous  Honey  of  North  America. 

[From  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 

Society.]  * 


IN  the  year  1785,  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  observing  some 
if  the  disagreeable  effects  of  our 
hid  honey  upon  several  persons  who 
ad  eaten  of  it,  in  the  western  parts 
f  Pennsylvania,  near  the  river  Ohio, 
flora  these  effects  I  was- persuaded, 
hat  a  substance  which  is  generally 
onsidered  as  entirely  innocent,  is 
apable  of  doing  much  injury  to  the 
institution.  s  I  was,  therefore,  in- 
bleed  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
Abject.  The  result  of  my  inquiries 
’  now  communicate  to  the  Philoso- 
>hical  Society. 


“  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any 
remarks  on  the  fabric  of  honey.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  honey  will  always  partake,  in  a 
greater  or  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  smell, 
the  taste,  and  general  properties,  of 
the  flowers  from  which  it  is  obtain*' 
ed.  This  obvious  fact  should  have 
solicited  more  of  the  attention  of 
those  whose  employment  it  is  to  raise 
large  numbers  of  bees,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  the  valuable  pro¬ 
duct  of  these,  little  insects.  But,  in 
this  country  at  least,  hardly  any  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject. 

Perhaps, 
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Perhaps,  the  following  loose  hints, 
by  pointing  out  some  of  the  sources 
from  which  an  ill-flavoured  or  per¬ 
nicious  honey  is  obtained,  may  be  of 
some  service  to  the  new  or  remote 
settlers  of  our  country. 

<f  I  must  observe,  that  in  these 
hints  I  do  not  mean  to  include 
among  the  disagreeable  consequences 
of  the  eating  of  honey  the  occa¬ 
sional  effect  of  its  purging  :  for  al¬ 
though,  as  I  shall  presently  ob¬ 
serve,  a  purging  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  effects  of  the  poisonous  honey, 
yet  the  most  innocent  honey  will 
often  induce  the  same  state  of  the 
body,  when  it  is  eaten  in  large 
-quantities,  or  when  it  meets  with  an 
irritable  state  of  the  bowels. 

“  The  honey  which  I  call  dele¬ 
terious  or  poisonous  honey  produces, 
as  far  as  I  have  learned,  the  follow¬ 
ing  symptoms,  or  effects  :  viz.  in 
the  beginning,  a  dimness  of  sight 
or  vertigo,  succeeded  by  a  delirium, 
which  is  sometimes  mijd  and  plea¬ 
sant,  and  sometimes  ferocious  •,  ebri- 
ety,  pain  in  the  stomach  and  in¬ 
testines,  convulsions,  profuse  per¬ 
spiration,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  vo¬ 
miting,  and  purging ;  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  death.  In  some  persons, 
a  vomiting  is  the  first  effect  of  the 
poison.  When  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  probable,  that  the  persons  suffer 
much  less  from  the  honey  than 
when  no  vomiting  is  induced.  Some¬ 
times,  the  honey  lias  been  observed 
to  produce  a  temporary  palsy  of  the 
limbs ;  an  effect  which  I  have  re¬ 
marked,  in  animals  that  have  eaten 
of  one  of  those  very  vegetables  from 
whose  flowers  the  bees  obtain  a  per¬ 
nicious  honey. 

“  Death  is  very  seldom  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  eating  of  this  kind 
of  honey.  The  violent  impression 
which  it  makes  upon  the  stomach 
and  intestines  often  induces  an  early 
vomiting  or  purging,  which  are  both 


favourable  to  the  speedy  recovery  i 
the,  sufferer.  The  fever  which 
excites  is  frequently  relieved  in 
short  time  by  the  profuse  perspir; 
tion,  and  perhaps  by  the  foaming  ; 
the  mouth.  I  may  add,  that  as  tl 
human  constitution  resists,  to  s 
astonishing  degree,  the  effects  of  tf 
narcotic  and  other  poisonous  veg* 
tables  that  are  best  known  to  us,  t 
we  need  not  wonder,  that  it  also  re 
sists  the  effects  of  the  deleterioi 
honey,  which  is  procured  from  sue 
vegetables. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentionec 
that  the  honey  which  is  formed  b 
two  different  hives  of  bees  in  tb 
same  tree,  or  at  a  little  distance  fror 
each  other,  often  possesses  the  mo,‘ 
opposite  properties.  Nay,  the  hone 
from  the  same  individual  comb 
sometimes  not  less  different  in  taste 
in  colour,  and  in  its  effects.  The 
one  stratum  or  portion  of  it  may  b 
eaten  without  the  least  inconve 
nience,  whilst  that  which  is  imme 
diately  adjacent  to  it  shall  occasio 
the  several  effects  which  I  have  jus 
.enumerated. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  lear 
what  are  the  signs  by  which  the  de 
leterious  honey  may,  at  first  view 
be  distinguished  from  innocent  ho 
ney.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  n 
difficulty  in  the  matter. 

The  poisonous  honey  is  said 
by  some,  to  be  of  a  crimson  colour 
by  others,  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  red 
dish-brown  colour,  and  of  a  thicke 
consistence  than  common  innocen 
honey. 

“  These  are  the  signs  by  which 
am  told  the  most  experienced  hufit 
ers,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Nortl 
America,  are  enabled  to  distinguisi 
pernicious  from  innocent  honey. 

“  On  a  subject  such  as  this,  I  fee 
every  disposition  to  pay  a  good  dea 
of  deference  to  ,  the  experience  of  ai 
American  hunter.  .Even  philoso- 
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hers  may  obtain  much  useful  iii- 
ormation  from  hunters,  however 
wandering  their  life,  however  rude 
heir  manners.  It  is  in  the  power 
four  hunters  to  enrich  natural  his- 
ory  with  many  important  facts. 
Jut  we  ought  not,  I  presume,  to 
onfide  implicitly  in  every  tiling 
sll  us. 

“  I  have  gqod  reasons  for  doubt- 
ng  whether  the  signs  which  I  have 
nentioned  will  enable  us,  in  every 
□stance,  to  determine  whether  ho¬ 
ley  be  poisonous  or  innocent. 

“  The  honey  of  the  bee  urf'- 
loubtedly  sometimes  partakes  of  the 
Hour  of  the  flowers  from  which  it 
s'  gathered.  The  bees  gather  honey 
irom  many  flowers  of  a  crimson 
:olour,  and  from  many  flowers 

vhose  colour  is  a  reddish  brown. 

% 

n  these  cases,  it  is  probable  that 
he  honey  will  sometimes  borrow, 
n  some  degree,  the  colour  of  the 
lowers.  Yet  there  are  many 
rimson-colouredandfeddish-brown 
nloured  flowers  that  are  perfectly 
nnocent.  The  honey  obtained  from 
hem  will,  I  presume,  be  innocent 
ilso.  Mr.  Bruce  says  he  was  sur¬ 
mised  to  see,  at  Dixan,  in  Abyssinia, 
the  honey  red  like  blood;  and 
nothing,’  he  remarks,  ‘  can  have  an 
appearance  more  disgusting  than 
this,  when  mixed  with  melted 
butter.’  Nothing  is  said,  by  this 
rathor,  that  can  lead  us  to  suppose 
hat  the  Dixan  honey  was  poisonous. 
From  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
nentioned,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
t  was  not  poisonous.  Linnaeus  in¬ 
forms  us  that  in  Sweden  the  honey, 
.11  the  autumn,  is  principally  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  flowers  of  the  erica,  or 
leath,  and  that  this  honey  is  of  a 
iomewhat  reddish  colour  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  observes/  those  pro¬ 
duces  of  the  country  that  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  heath,  such  as  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Oelandia,  furnish  a  white 
1S02, 


honey.  The  great  naturalist  says  no¬ 
thing  concerning  the  properties  of 
the  heath-honey.  However,  we 
may  presume,  when  we  recollect 
the  minute  accuracy  of  Linnaeus, 
that  this  honey  did  not  possess  any 
dangerous  properties,  otherwise  he 
would  have  noticed  the  circum¬ 
stance.  Whilst  I  resided  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  I  had  the  honey  from  the 
Highlands  frequently  brought  to  my 
table.  I  often  remarked  that  this 
honey  had  a  dirty-brownish  colour, 
and  I  was  told  that  it  was  chiefly- 
procured  from  the  different  species 
of  erica,  perhaps  principally  from 
the  es  \  blooming  hatlier,”  which 
abounds  in  the  Highlands.  I  never 
heard  the  people  in  Edinburgh, 
although  they  consume  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  honey,  complain  that 
it  possesses  any  noxious  property. 
If  it  were  actively  poisonous,  or  in¬ 
jurious,  the  quality  would  have  been, 
long  since  observed.  I  well  re¬ 
member,  however,  that,  for  twd 
years  that  1  used  it,  it  almost  always 
rendered  me  drowsy.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  composed  me  to  sleep  as 
effectually  as  a  moderate  dose  of 
laudanum  would  have  done.  A 
foreigner,  who  had  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  eat  anodyne  honey,  was 
better  capable  of  remarking  the 
effect  which  I  have  mentioned  than 
the  natives,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  it  from  their  intancy. 
I  do  not  find  that  this  singular  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Scots  honey  has  been 
noticed  by  any  writer.  I  have, 
therefore,  relate  d  it,  though  it  rather 
opposes  any  objection  to  the  signs 
employed  by  our  hunters  to  distin¬ 
guish  poisonous  from  innocenthoney. 
But  he  who  is  studious  of  truth, 
should  relate  useful  facts,  as  they 
are,  without  regarding  what  is  their 
connection  with  a  favourite  system 
or  opinion. 

“  The  learned  Joseph  Acoats 
X  speak 
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speaks  of  a  grey-coloured  honey¬ 
comb  which  he  saw,  in  the  province' 
ofCharcas,  in  South- America.  The 
honey  of  this  comb,  he  says,  is 
c  sharp  and  black.’  He  says 
nothing  farther  of  its  properties. 

rc  An  ingenious  friend  of  mine, 
to  whom  the  public  are  indebted 
for  a  variety  of  valuable  information 
concerning  the  natural  productions 
of  various  parts  of  North- America, 
informs  me,  that,'  in  the  Carolinas, 
and  Floridas,  the  poisonous  honey 
is  often  so  similar,  in  colour,  taste, 
and  odour,  to  the  common  or  in¬ 
nocent  honey,  that  the  former  can¬ 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  latter. 
It  is  owing,  he  says,  to  this  circum¬ 
stance,  that  so  many  accidents  daily 
happen  from  the  use  of  the  wild 
honey.  He  was  informed,  that  it 
is  experience  alone  which  enables 
the  hunters  and  others  to  determine, 
whether  the  honey  which  they  find 
in  the  woods  be  poisonous  or  inno¬ 
cent.  They  have  observed  that  the 
injurious  effects  manifest  themselves 
in  a  short  time  after  the  honey  is 
taken  into  the  stomach.  They  are 
accustomed,  therefore,  to  eat  a  small 
quantity,  before  they  venture  to 
satisfy  their  appetite.  Should  this 
produce  any  disagreeable  effects, 
they  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  it.  But  if,  in  a 
short  time,  it  should  occasion  no  in¬ 
convenience,  they  think  they  may, 
with  perfect  safety,  indulge  their 
appetite  to  the  full. 

(t  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
poisonous  honey,  by  boiling  and  by 
straining,  may  be  rendered  as  in¬ 
nocent  as  any  honey  whatever.  It 
is,  likewise,  said,  that  by  long  keep¬ 
ing  it  becomes  harmless. 

“  The  honey  of  which  I  am  treat¬ 
ing  is  poisonous  to  dogs,  as  well  as 
to  men. 

<f  Hitherto,  I  have  not.  been  able 
to  obtain  any  certain  information 


concerning  the  means  to  be  pursue* 
in  the  treatment  of  persons  labourin 
under  the  effects  of  the  poisonou 
honey.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians 
and  some  of  the  Whites,  use  col 
bathing  with  advantage.  It  is  prc 
bable  that  this  practice  has  bee: 
useful.  ■  As  the  effects  produced  b 
this  honey  are  so  similar  to  thos 
produced  by  several  narcotic  vege 
tables  that  are  well  known  to  Us 
such  as  opium,  henbane,  thorn 
apple,  &c.  it  is  probable  that  th 
same  means  of  treatment  will  b 
found  useful  in  both  cases.  C 
those  means  it  is  not  necessary  t 
make  particular  mention  in  thi 
place. 

u  ft  would  be  curious  to  ascertair 
whether  the  bees  are  ever  injure 
or  destroyed  by  the  quaffing  of  th 
nectar  of  the  flowers  from  whic 
they  prepare  the  poisonous  hone) 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  ;  anc 
perhaps,  some  of  the  diseases  c 
these  little  insects  may  arise  fror 
this  source.  It  is  true,  indeed,  the 
there  are  some  poisonous  plants  th 
nectar  of  which  the  bees,  will  nc 
touch.  This  is  the  case  with  th 
fritillaria  imperialis,  or  crown- in; 
penal.  I  do  not  remember  to  hav 
seen  bees  in,  or  immediately  about 
the  flowers  of  the  common  roseba) 
or  oleander,  in  the  tube  of  whic 
there  is  a  fluid  which  destroy 
thousands  of  the  common  lions 
flies.  But  what  is  called  instinct  i 
not  .always  sure.  The  bees  ma 
prepare  an  honey  from  plants  the 
are  very  injurious  to  them  Th 
excellent  Mr.  Evelyn,  speaking  c 
the  elm,  says,  f  but  I  hear  an  i. 
‘  report  of  this  tree  for  bees,  that 
f  surfeiting  of  the  blooming  seedt 
‘  they  are  obnoxious  to  the  lask,  £ 
f  tlieir  first  going  abroad  in  spring 
‘  which  endangers  whole  flocks,  i 
‘  remedies  be  not  timely  exhibited 
(  therefore,  ’t  is  said,  in  great  elm 
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f  countries  they  do  not  thrive;  but  the 
r  truth  of  which  I  am  yet  to  learn/ 

In  South -Carolina,  in  Georgia, 
ind* i n  the  two  FloridaS,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  Eaft-Florida,  theinftanees 
)f  injuries  from  the  eating  of  wild- 
honey  are  more  numerous  than  in 
my  other  parts  of  North-America, 
hat  are  known  to  us. 

There  is  a  tradft  of  country  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  rivers  St.  Ilia  and 
it.  Mary’s,  in  Eaft-Florida,  that  is 
emarkable  for  abounding  in  vaft 
lumbers  of  bees.  Thefe  infe&s> 
idiich  were  originally  introduced 
nto  Florida  by  the  Spaniards, 
lave  encreafed  into  innumerable 
warms,  from  the  facility  with  which 
hey  procure  their  food,  in  per¬ 
haps  the  richeft  flowered  country 
f  North-America.  In  this  tradl 
f  country,  the  alarming  effects  of 
he  wild  honey  are  often  experienced, 
y  the  fettlers,  by  wandering  hunters, 
nd  by  favages. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  this 
oifonous  honey  is  procured  from  a 
onfiderable  number  of  the  flowers 
f  the  countries  which  I  have  men- 
oned.  A  complete  lift  of  thefe 
owers  would  be  acceptable:*  but 
ich  a  lift  it  will  be  difficult  to  pro- 
are  at  prefent.  Perhaps,  my  hints 
lay  induce  fome  intelligent  native 
f  the  country  to  favour  us  with  his 
bfervations  on  the  fubjed.  Mean- 
bile,  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  myv 
ower  to  mention  'fome  of  the  vege- 
bles  from  whofe  flowers  the  bees 
fctrad  a  deleterious  honey,  not  only 
1  the  country  between  the  St.  Ilia 
ad  St.  Mary’s  but  alfo  in  fome  other 
arts  of  North-America. 

“  Thefe  vegetables  are  the  kalmia 
lguftifolia  and  latifolia  of  Linnaeus, 
ie  kalmia  hirfuta  of  Walter,  the 
idromeda  mariana,  and  fome  other 
>ecies  of  this  genus. 

Every  American  has  heard  of 
poifonous  properties  of  the  kal- 
ia  anguftifolia  and  latifolia.  The 


former  of  thefe  plants  is  known,  in 
the  United  States,  by  the  names  of 
dwarf-iaufel,  ivy,  lambkill,  &c.  It 
has  long  been  known,  that  its  leaves, 
when  eaten  by  fheep,  prove  fatal  to 
them.  The  following  fa6t  will  fhow 
that  the  flowhrs  Jikewife  are  endued 
with  a  poifonous  property. 

About  twenty  years  fince,  a 
party  of  young  men,  folicited  by'the 
profped  of  gain,  moved,  with  a  few 
hives  of  bees,  from  Pennfylvarua,  in¬ 
to  the  Jerfeys.  They  were  induced 
to  believe  that  the  favannas  of  this 
latter  country  were  very  favourable 
to  the  encreafe  of  their  bees,  and, 
confequently,  to  the  making  of 
honey.  They,  accordingly,  placed 
their  hives  in  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  fa¬ 
vannas,  which  were  finely  painted 
with  the  flowers  of  the  kalmia  an¬ 
guftifolia.  The  bees  encreafed  pro- 
digioully,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  honey  which 
they  made  was  obtained  from  the 
flowers  of  the  plant  which  I  have 
juft  mentioned.  I  cannot  learn  that- 
there  was  any  thing  uncommon  in 
the  appearance  of  the  honey  :  but  all 
the  adventurers,  who  eat  of  it,  be¬ 
came  intoxicated,  to  a  great  decree. 
From  this  experiment,  they  were  fen- 
fible  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
fell  their  honey ;  but,  unwilling  to 
lole  all  their  labour,  they  made  the 
honey  into  the  drink  well  known  by 
the  name  of  metheglin,  fuppoflng 
that  the  intoxicating  quality  which 
had  redded  in  the  honey  would  be 
loft  in  the  metheglin.  In  this  re- 
fpedt,  however,  they  were  mi  ft  a  ken. 
The  drink  alfo  intoxicated  them,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  removed  their  hives. 

“  In  North-Carolina,  this  fpecies 
of  kalmia  and  the  andromeda  roaria- 
na  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  principal 
vegetables  from  which  the  bees  pre¬ 
pare  the  poifonous  honey  that  is 
common  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States. 

ei  The  kalmia  latifolia,  known  in 
L  2  the 
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the  United  States  by  the  names  of 
laurel,  great  laurel,  wintergreen, 
fpoon-haunch,  fpoon-wood,  kc.  is 
alfo  a  poifon.  Its  leaves,  indeed, 
are  eaten,  with  impunity,  by  the 
deer,  and  by  the  round-horned  elk. 
But  they  are  poifonous  to  fheep,  to 
horned-cattle,  and  tohorfes.  In  the 
former  of  thefe  animals,  they  pro¬ 
duce  convulfions,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  death.  Many  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Bradock’s  horfes  were  deftroyed 
by  eating  the  leaves  and  the  twigs 
of  this  fhrub,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1755,  a  few  days  before  this  unfomi- 
nate  General’s  defeat  *md  death.  In 
the  fevere,  winter  of  the  years  1 7 ftO 
and  179 1,  there  appeared  to  be  fuch 
unequivocal  reafons  for  believing  that 
feveral  perlons  in  Philadelphia  had 
died  in  confequence  of  their  eating 
our  pheafant,  in  whole  crops  the 
leaves  and  buds  of  the  kalmia  Jati- 
folia  were  found,  that  the  mayor  of 
the  city  thought  it  prudent  and  his 
duty,  to  warn  the  people  againft  the 
ufe  of  this  bird,  by  a  public  procla¬ 
mation.  I  know  that  by  many  per- 
fons,  efpecially  by  fome  lovers  of 
pheafant-iielh,  the  circum dance  juft 
mentioned,  was  fuppofed  to  be  defti- 
tute  of  foundation.  But  the  foun¬ 
dation  was  a  l'ojid  one.  This  might 
be  fhown  by  feveral  well- authenti¬ 
cated  fadts.  It  is  fuffrcient  for  my 
prefent  purpofe  to  oblerve,  that  the 
colledtion  of  a  deleterious  honey  from 
the  Bowers  of  this  fpecies  of  kalmia 
gives  fome  countenance  to  the  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  flefh  of  pheafants  that 
had  eaten  of  the  leaves  and  buds  of 
this  plant  may  have  been  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  pernicious  quality. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  our 
Indians  fometimes  intentionally  poi¬ 
fon  themfelves  with  a  decoftion ,  of 
the  leaves  of  this  kalmia.  The 
powder  of  the  leaves  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  (but  I  fulpedl  with  little  ad¬ 
vantage)  in  the  inflammatory  ft  age 


of  certain  fevers.  From  expert 
ments  made  upon  myfelf,  I  find  tha 
this  powder  is  fternutatory. 

To  fome  conftitutions  the  flow 
ers  of  the  kalmia  latifolia,  even  ex 
ternally  applied,  are  found  to  prov 
injurious. 

“  The  kalmia  hirfuta  appear 
to  poffefs  nearly  the  fame  pro 
pcrties  as  the  two  fpecies  which 
have  juft  mentioned.  This  prett' 
little  fhrub  is  a  native  of  South-Care 
lina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

“  In  Georgia  and  in  Florida,  thi 
fpecies  of  kalmia  is  fuppofed  to  b 
the  principal  vegetable  from  whicl 
the  deleterious  honey  in  thofe  part 
of  our  continent  is  procured. 

ei  The  andromeda  mariana,  0 
broad-leafed  moorwort,  is  a  ver 
common  plant  in  many  parts  0 
North-America.  The  leaves  ar 
poifonous  to  fheep.  The  pefioli,  0 
toot-ftalksof  the  leaves,  and  the  feed; 
within  the  feed-veflel,  are  coverec 
with  a  brown  powder,  fimilar  to  tha 
of  the  kalmia}.  This  powder  appliec 
to  the  noftrils  occaftons  violent  fneez' 
ing.  From  the  flowers  of  this  plant 
the  bees  extra6l  confiderable  quan¬ 
tities  of  honey  ;  and  it  deferves  te 
be  mentioned  that  this  honey,  as 
well  as  that  obtained  from  fome  other 
American  fpecies  of  andromeda,  has 
frequently  the  very  fmell  of  the 
flowers  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

“  I  have  already  obferved,  that  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  poifonous  honey  is  procured  from 
the  flowers  of  a  confiderable  number 
of  the  plants  of  the  country.  I  have 
mentioned  but  a  few  of  them.  But 
there  are  many  others  which  I  have 
fome  reafons  for  fufpedting  are  alfo 
capable  of  affording  an  injurious 
honey.  Indeed,  every  flower  that  is 
poifonous  to  man,  and  is  capable  of 
alfording  honey,  may  produce  an 
honey  injurious  to  man ;  fince  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  fluid  arefo  dependent 
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tipon  the  properties  of  the  plants  from 
which  it  is  procured.  There  is, 
therefore,  more  poetry  than  pnilofo- 
phy  in  the  following  lines  of  Mr.  Pope : 
‘  In  the  nice  bee,  what  i'enfe,  fo  fubtly  true, 

*  From  pois’nous  herbs  extracts  the  healing 
dew  !’ 

Es  say  on  Man.  Epiftle  I.  1.  211  &  212. 

“  I  have  been  informed  that  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  our  continent, 
there  is  a  plant  called  hemlock,  from 
the  flowers  of  which  the  bees  prepare 
a  honey  that  is  poifonous.  The 
'  flowers  are  faid  to  be  yellow,  and  the 
root  a  deadly  poifon.  1  do  not 
know  what  plant  this  is.  Moft 
probably,  it  is  fome  umbelliferous 
*  plant:  perhaps  a  cicuta,  an  angelica, 
or  a  fcandix. 

Some  fpeeies  of  agaricus,  at 
lead  fome  fungous  vegetables,  that 
grow  in  the  fouthern  dates,  are  ex- 
'tremely  poifonous.  As  accidents 
from  the  ufe  of  deleterious  honey 
have  happened  in  the  fame  countries 
in  which  thefe  poifonous  fungi  grow, 
it  has  been  fuppol'ed,  and  aflerted, 
that  the  poifonous  honey  is  prepared 
from  a  dew  which  collects  upon  thefe 
fungi.  Perhaps  this  fuppofition  is 
not  entirely  devoid  of  foundation. 

“  I  (hall  now  mention  a  few  ve¬ 
getables,  from  the  flowers  of  which, 
I  think,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
bees  collect  a  poifonous  or  injurious 
honey.  Thefe  are  : 

“  I.  The  rhododendron  maxi¬ 
mum,  or  P'ennfylvania  mountain-lau¬ 
rel.  This  belongs  to  a  very  a6tive 
genus  of  plants.  We  have  already 
feen,  that  one  of  the  fpeeies,  the  rho¬ 
dodendron  ferrugineum,  was,  long 
ago,  obferved  to  produce  the  fame 
cffe6ts  which  have  been  aferibed  to 
the  kalmia  latifolia.  Another  fpe- 
cies,  the  rhododendron  cryfanthum, 
has  been  found  a  powerful  medicine, 
and  has  been  uled,  in  Rullia,  with 
much  advantage,  in  the  ifehias,  in 
ehronick  rheumatifm,  and  in  oth<-m 
diftafes  j  and  we  (hall  immediately 
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fee  that  from  another  fpeeies  a  poi¬ 
fonous  honey  has  been  procured  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  footflalks  of  the  leaves,  and  a^ifo 
the  feeds,  of  our  rhododendron  maxi¬ 
mum,  are  covered  with  the  fame 
brown  powder  as  I  obferved  covered 
the  leaf-foQtftalks  and  the  feeds  of 
feveral  of  the  andromedae,  and  the 
kalmiae.  This  powder  in  the  rho¬ 
dodendron,  as  well  as  in  the  andro¬ 
medae  and  kalmise,  excites  fneezing ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  obferve  that  a 
fneezing  is  mentioned  by  Diofcorides 
among  the  fymptoms  produced 
by  the  honey  about  Heraclea  Ponti- 
ca.  That  honey,  as  will  be  prefently 
fllown,  is  procured  from  the  rhodo¬ 
dendron  ponticum. 

“  II.  The  azalea  nudiflora.  This 
fine  fhrub  is  well  known  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  name  of  wild  honey¬ 
suckle.  Of  its  properties  I  know 
nothing  certain.  It  has,  however, 
too  much  of  the  family  face,  and  is 
too  frequently  found  fin  company 
with  the  rhododendron  maximum 
and  the  kalmiae,  not  to  make  me 
fufpicious  that  it  partakes  alfo  of  the 
chara6ters  of  thefe  deleterious  vege¬ 
tables.  Moreover,  a  fpeeies  of  this 
genus,  the  azalea  pontica  of  Linnaeus, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  aegolethron 
of  Pliny,  who  mentions  it  as  the 
plant  from  which  the  poifonous 
honey  about  Heraclea  Pontica  is  pre¬ 
pared.  The  tube  of  the  flower  of 
our  azalea  is  perforated  by  the  large 
bee,  called  humble-bee. 

ei  III,  Datura  Ammonium,  This 
plant  is  known  by  a  variety  of  names., 
iuch  as  Jamefiown-weed,  gymfra, 
ftink-weed,  French-ehefnut.  Itsa£Hve 
and  poifonous  properties  are  now 
pretty  generally  known.  Children 
have  often  been  injured  by  eating 
the  feeds.  The  tube  of  the  flower 
contains  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
honey.  This  honey  is  bitter,  and 
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has  much  of  the  poifonous  fmell. 
Bees  quaft  it.  But  admitting  that 
it  is  of  a  poifonous  nature,  it  does 
not  follow  that  our  cultivated  bees  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  this  expref- 
fion)  will  collect  fo  much  of  this 
honey  as  to  prove  injurious  to  thofe 
who  eat  of  it.  But,  in  particular 
places,  where  this  plant  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  increafe  to  a  great  degree, 
large  quantities  of  honey  may  be 
colle&^d  from  it  :  and  I  cannot  help 
fufpedting  that  the  ufe  of  this  honey 
may  prove  injurious. 

<c  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  have  related  in- 
ftances  of  the  deleterious  properties 
of  the  honey  of  certain  countries. 
The  botanift  Diofcorides,  fpeaking 
of  the  rhododendron  ponticum,  a 
fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  to  which 
our  mountain  laurel  belongs,  has 
the  following  words  :  ‘  About  Hera- 
e  clea  Pontica,  at  certain  feafons  of 

*  the  year,  the  honey  occafions  rhad- 
‘  nets  in  thofe  who  eat  it ;  and  this  is 

*  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  quality  of 
‘the  flowers  from  which  the  honey  is 
‘  diftilled.  This  honey  occafions  an 
‘  abundant  fweating,  but  the. patients 

*  are  ealed  by  giving  them  rue,  fait 
‘  meats,  and  metheglin,  in  proportion 
‘as  they  vomit.  This  honey,’  con¬ 
tinues  the  Greek  botanift,  4  is  very 
(  acid,  and  caufes  fneezing.  It  takes 

*  away  rednels  from  the  tace,  when 

*  pounded  with  coftus.  Mixed  with 
‘  fait  or  aloes,  it  difperfes  the  black 
'  fpots  which  remain  after  bruifes. 
'  If  dogs  or  fwine  fwallow  the  excre- 
4  ments  of  perfons  who  have  eaten  of 

*  this  honey,  the),  fall  into  the  fame 
‘accidents.' 

“  Pliny  has  alfo  taken  notice  of 
this  poifonous  honey.  4  In  fome 

*  years,’  fays  the  Roman  naturalift, 
f  the  honey  is  very  dangerous  about 
f  Heraclea  Pontica.  It  is  not  known 
‘to  authors  from  what  flowers  the  bees 
f  extract  this  honey.  Here  is  what 


*  we  have  learned  of  the  matter.  In 
‘  thofe  parts,  there  is  a  plant  called 

*  mgolethron,  whofe  flowers,  in  a  wet 
‘  fpring,  acquire  a  very  dangerous 
‘  quality,  when  they  fade.  The  honey. 
4  which  the  bees  make  of  them  is  more 
‘  liquid  than  ufual,  more  heavy,  and 
4  redder.  Its  fmell  cautes  fneezing. 
‘  Thofe  who  have  eaten  of  it  fweat  ex- 
‘  ceffively,  lie  upon  the  ground,  and 
‘  call  for  nothing  but  qool  drinks,’ 
He  then  makes  the  very  remarks 
which  I  have  quoted  from  Diofcori¬ 
des,  whofe  words,  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Tournefort  obferves,  he  feems  to 
have  merely  tranflated.  *The  fol¬ 
lowing  remark,  however,  appears  to 
belong  to  Pliny.  4  Upon  the  fame 
‘  coati  of  the  Pontus,  there  is  found 

‘  another  fort  of  honey,  which  is  called 
‘  moenomenon,  becaufe  thofe  who  eat 
‘of  it  are  rendered  mad.  It  is  fup- 

*  pofed,  the  bees  collect  it  from  the 
‘  flowers  of  the  rhododendros,  which 
‘  is  common  among  the  forefts.  The 
‘  people  of  thofe  parts,  although  they 
‘  pay  the  Romans  a  part  of  their 
‘  tribute  in  wax,  are  very  cautious 
4  how  they  offer  them  their  honey.’ 

u  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
have  often  deferibed  the  various  plants 
that  were  known  to  them,  in  luch 
dark  and  obfeure  terms,  that  the 
botanifts  of  modern  times  are  fre¬ 
quently  at  a  lofs  to  determine,  not 
merely  the  fpecies,  but  alfo  the  genus 
the  ancient  writers  have  mentioned. 
With  relpeft,  however,  to  the  plants 
which  I  have  juft  mentioned,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  does  not  feem  to  be  great. 
Mr.  Tournefort  has,  I  think,  ftiown, 
in  a  very  fatisfa6fory  manner,  that 
the  aegolethron  of  Pliny  is  the  cha- 
mae-rhododendros  pontica  maxima, 
Mefpili  folio,  flore  luteo,  of  his  Injli- 
tutiones,  a  plant  fince  deferibed  by 
Linnaeus,  and  by  other  botanifts,  by 
the  name  of  azalea  pontica.  Mr. 
Tournefort  has  likewife  fhown,  that 
the  other  plant  called  by  Pliny  rho¬ 
dodendron 
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lodendros,  is  his  chamaerhododendfos 
jontica  maxima,  folio  laurocerafi, 
lore'  coernleo  purpurefcente.  This 
s  the  rhododendron  ponticurn  of 
Linnaeus^  It  is  conflderably  allied  to 
.he  azalea  pontica. 

ie  Xenophon  has  recorded  the  re- 
narkable  effedts  of  fome  poilonous 
loney,  in  his  celebrated  work,  called 
Memorabilia. 

“  When  thearmyofthetenthoufand 
lad  arrived  near  Trebifond,  on  the 
:oaft  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  an 
iccident  befel  the  troops,  which  was 
i  caufe  of  great  condensation.  f  As 
‘there  was  a  great  many  bee-hives/ 
"ays  the  illuftrious  general  and  hif- 
:orian,  *  the  foldiers  did  not  fpare 
the  honey.  They  were  taken  with 
'  a  vomiting  and  purging,  attended 
'with  a  delirium,  fo  that  the  lead  af¬ 
fected  feemed  like  men  drunk,  and 
others  like  mad  men,  or  people  on 
‘the  point  of  death.  The  earth  was 
'’ftrewed  with  bodies,  as  after  a  battle; 
not  a  perfon,  however,  died,  and  the 
:  diforder  cealed  the  next  day,  about 
r  the  fame  hour  that  it  be^an.  On  the 
third  and  fourth  days  the  foldiers 
rofe,  but  in  the  condition  people  are 
:  in  after  taking  a  ftrong  potion.’ 

“  The  fame  fa6t  is  recorded  by 
Diodorus  Siculus. 

u  'Mr.  Tournefort  thinks  there  is 
svery  probability  that  this  poifonous 
honey  was  fucked  from  the  flowers 
af  fome  fpecies  of  chamaerhododen- 
Iros,  or  rhododendron.  Fie  obferves 
that  all  the  country  about  Trebifond 
is  full  of  the  fpecies  of  this  plant, 
and  he  remarks  that  Father  Lambert, 
Theatin  miflionary,  agrees  that  the 
honey  which  the  bees  extract  from  a 
certain  fh rub,  in  Colchis  or  Mingrelia, 
is  dangerous,  and  caufes  vomiting. 
Lambert  calls  this  fhrub  oleandro 
giallo,  or  the  yellow  rofe-laurel, 
which  Mr.  Tournefort  fays  is,  with¬ 
out  difpute,  his  chamserhododendros 
pontica  maxima,  Melpili  folio,  flore 
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luteo ;  the  azalea  pontica,’ already 
mentioned. 

“  There  are  feveral  pa  dirges  in  the 
Roman  poets,  which  plainly  fhow, 
that  they  were  no  ftrangers  to  the 
poifonous  properties  of  certain  kinds 
of  honey.  It  is  not  necelfary  to 
mention  all  thefe  paffages.  But  the 
following  are  worthy  of  notice. 

ic  Virgil  cautions  us  not  to  fuflfer 
a  yew-tree  to  grow  about  bee-hives: 

4  JSfcu  propius  tettis  t  a .mm  fine* — 
Georg i c.  Lib.  IV.  3.  47. 

<(  In  the  pth  Eclogue,  the  fame 
philofophic  poet  fpeaks  of  the  yews 
of  Corfica  as  being  particularly  in¬ 
jurious  to  bees. 

f  Sic  tua  Cyrnceas  fugiant  cxamina 
taxos .’  1.  30. 

“  The  honey  of  Corflca  was,  as  . 
Dr.  Martin  ftrongly  expreifes  it, 

‘  infamous  for  its  evil  qualities.’ 

The  railing  of  bees,  for.  the  pur- 
pofes  of  procuring  their  honey  and 
their  wax,  mayy  at  fome  future  period, 
become  an  obje6t  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  United  States.  Surely 
then,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  confe- 
quence  to  attend  to  the  cultivation 
or  prefervation  of  thole  vegetables 
which  furnifh  an  innocent'  and  a‘ 
well-flavoured  honey,  and  a  good 
wax.  But  even  in  a  more  limited' 
view  of  the  fubjedt,  fome  knowledge  . 
of  thefe  vegetables  lee  ms  to  be  indif- 
penfibly  necelfary.  And  in  the  new 
fettlement,  whither  the  fettler  has 
carried  his  bees,  where  improvements 
are  flill  very  imperfect,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  a  trivial  talk  to  have  pointed 
out  fome  of  thofe  vegetables  from 
which  an  injurious  honey  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

“  The  ancients,  who.  in  fome  re- 
fpe£ts  at  leafl,  were  equal  to  the 
moderns,  appear  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  this  fubjeft.  Virgil  and 
Columella  have  both  told  us  what 
plants  ought  to  grow  about  apiaries. 
It  is  imnecellary  to  repeat,  in  this 

L  4  place. 
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place,  what  the  two  Roman  writers 
have  faid  oy  the  fubjeft.  The  Geor¬ 
gies  of  the  Mantuan  poet  are  in  the 
hands  of  every  man  of  tafte  ;  and  the 
work  of  Columella  Jhould  be  read, 
wherever  agriculture  engages  the 
attention  of  gentlemen. 

<(  The  proper  management  of  bees 
may  be  confidered  as  a  fcience.  It 
is  not  fufficient  that  bees  merely 
make  honey  and  wax.  Their  honey 
jnay  be  injurious  or  poifonous,  and 
their  wax  may  be  nearly  ulelefs.  To 
aflid  and  to  direft  the  labours  of 
fhefe  little  infects,  the  knowledge 
and  the  hand  of  man  are  required. 
Let,  then,  this  interefted  being  be  at 
lead  attentive  to  his  own  benefits 
and  pleafures.  Let  him  carefully 
pemove  from  about  the  habitations 

*  *  -  '  ;  r  '  i 


of  his  bees  every  fetid  or  poifonon 
vegetable,  however  comely  its  colon 
or  its  form.  In  particular,  let  hii 
be  careful  to  remove  thofe  vegc 
tables  which  are  noxious  to  himfeli 
In  place  of  thefe,  let  him  fpread  th 
‘  marjoram  and  thyme,’  and  otht 
plants,  ‘  the  love  of  bees,’  and  hi 
labours  will  be  rewarded.  He  may 
then,  furnilh  his  table  with  an  hone 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Mount  Her 
mettus,  or  of  Athens  j  nor  to  that  o 
Sicily,  to  which  Virgil  has  fo  hand 
fomely  alluded  in  the  feventh  Ec 
logue  : 

*  Nerine  Galatea ,  thy  mo  mihi  dulcioi 
Myblce , 

f  Candidior  cygnis,  hederd  for mojio) 


On  the  Cultivation  of  Peach-Trees,  with  a  View  to  prevent  their 

I  PREMATURE  DECAY. 

[From  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.] 


f’T'HE  death  of  young  peach-trees 
is'princ’pally  owing  to  planting, 
franfpianting,  and  pruning,  the  fame 
flock,  which  occasions  it  to  be  open 
and  tender,  with  a  rough  bark,  in 
confequence  of  which  in  lefts  lodge 
and  breed  in  it,  and  birds  fearch  after 
them,  whereby  wounds  are  made, 
the  gum  exudes,  and  in  a  few  years 
fhe  tree  is  ufelefs.  To  prevent  this, 
tranfplant  your  trees  as  young  as  pof- 
lible,  if  in  the  kernel  it  will'be  bed, 
as  there  will  then  be  no  check  of 
their  growth  Plant  them  fixteen  feet 
apart.’  Plow  and  harrow  between 
th  em,  for  two  years,  without  regard 
to  wounding  them,  but  avoid  tearing 
them  up  by  the  roots.  In  the  month 
of  March  or  April,  in  the  third  year 
after  tran (planting,  cut  u  em  all  off 
by  the  group d,  plow  and  harrow 


among  them  as  before,  but  with  great 
care  to  avoid  wounding  or  tearing 
them.  Suffer  all  the  fprouts  or 
feions  to  grow,  ev<y3  if  they  Ihould 
amount  to  half  a  dozen  or  more,  they 
become  bearing -trees  almoft  inftanta- 
neoufly  on  account  of  the  ffrength 
of  the  root.  Allow  no  animals  but 
hogs  to  enter  your  orchard,  for  fear 
of  their  wounding  the  fihoots  ;  as  a 

O  7 

fubtbance  drains  away  through  the 
lead  wound,  which  is  effeutial  to  the 
health  of  the  tree  and  the  good 
quality  of  the  fruit. 

“  If  the  old  dock  is  cut  away  the 
third  year  after  tranfplanting,  no 
more  lhoots  will  come  to  maturity 
than  the  old  dump  can  fupport  and 
nouriili ;  the  remainder  wilt  die  be¬ 
fore  they  bear  fruit,  and  may  be  cut 
away,  taking  care  not  to  wound  any 
•  ‘  other 
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ler  flock.  The  fprputs,  when  load- 
with  fruit,  will  bencf  and  reft  on 
;  ground  in  every  direction  for 
iny  years,  all  of  them  being  rooted 
if  they  had  been  planted,  their 
cks  remaining  tough  and'  theip 
rk  fmooth  for  twenty  years  and 
wards.  If  any  of  the  fprouts 
>m  the  old  flump  ihould  happen 
fplit  off  and  die,  cut  them  away  5 
ey  will  be  fupplied  from  the  ground 
others,  fo  that  you  may  have  trees 
)tn  the  fame  for  100  years  as  I 
lieve.  I  have  now  trees  from  one 
thirty-fix  years  old,  all  from  the 
lie  flump.  Youpg  trees  formed  in 
is  manner  will  bear  fruit  the  fecond 
ar,  but  this  fruit  will  not  ripen  fo 
rly  as  the  fruit  on  the  older  trees 
)m  the  fame  flump.  Three  years 
ter  the  trees  are  cut  off,  the  lhoots 
11  be  fufliciently  large  and  bufliy 
fliade  the  ground  fo  as  to  prevent 
e  growth  of  grafs  that  might  in- 
re  the  trees,  therefore  plowing  will 
ufelefs,  and  may  be  injurious  by 
funding  them.  It  is  alfo  unnecef- 
ry  to  manure  peach-trees,  as  the 


[1%1 

fruit  of  manured  trees  is  always 
fmaller  and  inferior  to  that  of  trees 
which  are  not  manured.  By  manur¬ 
ing  you  make  the  peach-trees  larger 
and  apparently  more  flouriftfing,  but 
thejr  fruit  will  be  of  a  bad  kind* 
looking  as  green  as  the  leaves,  even 
whep  ripe,  and  later  than  that  of 
trees  which  have  not  been  manured. 
Peach-trees  never  require  a  rich  foil, 
the  poorer  the  foil  the  better  the 
fruit :  a  middling  foil  produces  the 
moll  bountiful  crop.  The  higheft 
ground  is  the  beft  for  peach-trees, 
and  the  north  fide  of  hills  is  moff 
defirable,  as  it  retards  vegetation 
and  prevents  the  deftru&ive  effects 
of  late  froffs,  which  occur  in  the 
month  of  April  in  Pennfylvania.  Con¬ 
vinced  by  long  experience  of  'the 
truth  of  thefe  obfervations,  the  author 
willies  they  may  be  publilhed  for 
public  benefit,  and  has  been  inform¬ 
ed  that  Colonel  Luther  Martin  and 
another  gentleman,  in  the  lower  part 
of  Maryland,  have  adopted  a  fimilar 
plan  with  great  advantage.” 


omparative  Results  of  the  Different  Agents  employed  in 
purifying  Infected  Air,  and  preventing  Contagion,  with 
the  Manner  in  which  they  Ihould  be  employed. 

rrom  Hall’s  Translation  of  Guyton  Morveau’s  Treatife  on 

this  Subject.] 


WARM  or  cold  water,  em¬ 
ployed  in  ablution,  may 
irry  oft  the  contagious  matters,  and 
fperfe  them*  fo  as  fenfibly  to  di~ 
inifh  their  file  tor,  in  the  fame  man- 
ir  as  it  weakens  any  folution  by 
luting  it  ;  but  what  it  leaves,  as 
ell  as  what  it  carries  away,  is  not 
?compofed,  and  has  only  changed 
s  vehicle.  Water,  in  which  putrid 
is  has  been  agitated,  contra6ls  and 
referves  the  putrid  odour,  without 
ie  air  which  was  impregnated  with 


it  indicating  any  fign  of  amelioration. 
Dr.  Crawford,  in  the  well-devifed 
train  of  experiments  which  he  made 
on  cancerous  virus,  and  on  the  fetid 
gas  of  putrefcent.  meat,  has  proved 
that  water  which  was  impregnated 
with  it,  and  which  retained  part  of 
it  in  a  diifolved  Hate,  ftill  preferved 
the  fame  odour,  and  prefented  the 
fame  chemical  phenomena,  till  he 
had  produced  a  decompofition  of 
this  gas,  by  the  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  or  the  oxygenated  muriatic 

acid. 


( 
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Jtcid,  a  decompofition  which  was 
announced  by  the  precipitation  of  a 
white  gelatinous  fubltance  j  whence 
he  concluded,  that  it  is  precifely  the 
foluble  part  of  thele  effluvia  that  is 
moft  deleterious.  In  fhort,  even  leys 
have  not  prevented  linen  clothes  from 
fometimes  communicating  the  infection. 

<f  Lime  is  only  ufeful  in  decom- 
pofing  animal  fubfiances  before  pu¬ 
trefaction  has  begun,  or  in  abforbing 
the  carbonic  acid  3.  lime  recently 
flaked,  and  profufely  fcattered,  will, 
for  a  time,  fufpend  cadaverous  efflu¬ 
via  ;  air,  charged  with  putrid  miaf- 
mata,  was  not  freed  from  them  by 
paffing  through  lime-water.  My 
experiments  agree  in  this  refpeCt 
with  thofe  of  Mr.  Cruickfhank,  who 
has  ftated  that  the  foetor  of  the 
fnatter  of  ulcers  was  a  little  changed, 
but  not  deftroyed,  by  lime-water. 

•  “■  Fcfmous  fubfiances  t  even  thofe 
which  give  out  a  volatile  acid  on 
difiillation,  in  whatever  manner  they 
are  employed,  only  maik  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  contagious  odour,  without 
purifying  the  air,  and  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  contagious  corpufcles. 

Fires  occafion  currents  of  air, 
which  may  carry  off  and  difperfe 
putrid  vapours  when  collected  and 
confined  in  a  circumfcribed  fpace, 
but  beyond  this  they  are  rather  hurt¬ 
ful  than  falutary  :  they  can  only 
decompole  the  putrid  effluvia  within 
the  fphere  of  their  activity,  when 
carried  to  the  degree  of  aCtual  com¬ 
buftion.  The  celebrated  Mead  re¬ 
garded  this  as  of  very  ambiguous 
efficacy  during  the  time  '  of  the 
plague. 

“  No  advantage  can  be  expeCted 
from  throwing  different  fubfiances 
on  live  coals .  Either  pine  or  aro¬ 
matic  vinegar  thus  employed,  is 
rather  burnt  than  evaporated.  Nitre 
itfelf  gives  out  only  unrefpirable 
gafes,  after  having  ferved  by  its 
oxygen  to  augment  the  intenfity  of 


the  fire.  Similar  effeCts  refult  froi 
the  employment  of  gunpowder ,  tl 
explofion  of  which  merely  exerts 
mechanical  aCtion  on  the  air. 

“  Sulphur  operates  very  diffei 
ently,  its  combuftion  being  nev< 
complete,  and  producing  only  tl 
firft  ftage  of  oxydation ;  whetht 
lighted  or  thrown  on  live  coals, 
emits  a  fulphureous  acid  vapou 
which  aCts  powerfully  on  the  mia; 
mata  within  its  fphere 3  its  operatioi 
however,  is  limited  to  a  fmall  d: 
fiance,  and  it  is  altogether  inadmi: 
fible  in  places  which  are  inhabited 
but  it  may  be  employed  with  ac 
vantage,  in  order  to  deftroy  infeCtio 
in  goods  and  merchandize  that  ai 
not  eafily  injured,  and  to  purify  th 
air  in  confined  places,  fuch  as  th 
fmall  courts  of  hofpitals,  during  th 
night.  For  this  purpofe  we  form 
kind  of  lamp,  by  putting  powdere 
lulphur  on  an  earthen  plate,  wit 
a  very  fmall  match  in  the  middk 
on  lighting  which  it  is  neceffary  im 
mediately  to  retire. 

ie  Common  vinegar,  or  the  aceton 
acid ,  may  be  ranked  amongft  the  bel 
purifiers  for  fubfiances  that  admit  c 
being  immerfed  in  it,  or  which  ma; 
be  well  wafiied’  with  it  ;  but  it  is  no 
fufficiently  volatile,  either  when  col< 
or  even  with  the  aid  of  heat,  to  b 
employed  with  advantage  in  th 
fumigation  of  eonfined  apartments. 

The  pyro-ligneous  add  has  ai 
aCtion  very  analogous  to  vinegar,  bu 
fill}  more  feeble  neither  can  W' 
hope  to  derive  greater  advantage 
from  that  which  is  difengaged  b’ 
the  aCtual  combuftion  of  certaii 
ligneous  fubfiances.  It  is  indee( 
fufceptible  of  being  diffufed  througl 
a  much  greater  fpace  when  the  fin 
is  managed  in  fach  a  manner  as  t( 
produce  more  fmoke  than  flame  j  bu' 
in  this  cafe  it  is  rendered  much  lei; 
aCtive  from  the  fuliginous  partible 
which  accompany  it  3  and  the  hea: 

•  '  ceafiug, 


and  preventing  Contagion. 
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(ing_,  It  very  foon  fubfides  without  when  it  is  concentrated,  it  does  not. 
ving  the  air  ienfibly  ameliorated.  To  readily  dedroy  the  odour  of  animal 
Frequent  fumigations  with  ace-  hepatic  gas,  as  the  oxygenated  muri- 
acid,  or  radical  vinegar ,  cannot  atic  and  nitric  acids  ;  and  according 
carried  on  in  extenfive  apart-  to  Mr.  Cruickfhank,  it  increadS 
nts  without  incurring  a  very  con-  rather  than  diminifhes  the  fetor  of 
srable  expeiice  ;  but  although  it  malignant  ulcers.  The  fulphureojis 
is  not  afeend  much  faither  during  acid  in  a  liquid  date  produces  very 
dilation  than  common  vinegar,  its  little  effefi ;  and  it  has  already  been 
ion  on  infefted  fubdances  is  more  mentioned  what  is  its  abfion  in  a 
>id  and  intenfe.  The  drong  and  date  of  vapour,  as  arifing  during  the 
letrating  odour  which  it  emits  at  a&ual  combudion  of  fulphur.  °The 
temperatures,  not  only  lerves  im-  nitrous  acid  a<5fs  Only  on  the  refpira- 
diately  to  change  the  condition  of  ble  portion  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
.  furrounding  air,  but  affords  at  the  vapours  exhaled  from  it  are 
■  fame  time  a  powerful  ftimulus  to  highly  lufFocatino-, 

;  organs  of  refpiration,  by  which  <e  Ihe  nitric  acid3  difengaged  ac- 
ans  the  vitalpowers  are  fupported  cording  to  the  procefs  of  Dr.  Smith, 
a  degree  of  energy  capable  of  mod  certainly  dedroys  putrid  miaf- 
iding  the  impreffion  of  contagion,  mata  ;  but  it  cannot  be  d iff ufed  to 
us  in  every  cafe  where  it  cannot  a  great  didance,  is  readily  condenfed, 

: on  the  originatffourceof  infection,  and  only  a£ls  as  ait  oxygenant  by 
in  lazarettoes,  the  wards  of  hofpi-  giving  out  nitrous  gas  ;  a  frequent 
s,  and  in  prifons,  it  will  be  found  repetition  of  the  procefs  is  likewife 
ufeful  and  cheap  prefervative,  neceffary  to  infure  its  fuccefs,  even 
i  -ought  not  to  be  neglebled  by  in  a  fmall  apartment  j  in  a  word, 
)fe_who  are  frequently  obliged  to  much  caution  is  requifite  not  only  in 
pole  themfelves  to  noxio,us  emana-  the  choice  of  the  materials,  but  alfo 
ns;  at  lead  it  would  be  extremely  in  theperformanceof theprocefsitfelf. 
prudent  to  put  the  trouble  of  car-  I  mention  not  here  the  confumption 
ng  a  fmall  phial  of  this  ,  acid  in  of  nitre,  which  mud  be  perfectly 
nparifon  with  the  chance  of  fecu-  pure,  and  con fequ en l ly  of  a  very  high 
y  it  affords.  price  ;  fince  this  were  to  fuppofe  fuch 

“  Ft  is  well  known  that  the  mi-  ,  a  consideration  might  be  put  in  com- 
'dl  acids  are  in  general  aiiti-feptic ,  petition  with  the  prefervation  of 
it  they  check  both  animal  and  ve-  human  life. 

table  fermentation,  and  are  capa-  “  The  muriatic  acid  prefents  the 
:  of  decompofmg  contagious  virus;  greateft  advantages  in  this  refpecT 
t  their  mode  of  action  is  fo  very  from  its  prodigious  expansibility,  as 
ferent,  that  we  are  obliged  to  ex-  it  is  of  edeiitial  confequence  to  brino- 
ide  fome  of  them  as  ufelefs,  or  it  into  immediate  conta£f  with  the 
m  dangerous,  and  to  regulate  the  fubdances  upon  which  we  v/ifh  to 
dice  of  others  according  to  circum-  produce  a  change.  Since  the  expe- 
nces*  riments  I  made  with  it  in  J 7/3,  It 

%t  The  fidphuric  acid  cannot,  on  has  been  found  every  where  to  pro- 
lount  of  its  fixity,  ferve  to  duce  the  mod  happy  ed’edfs  by  men 
rify  the  air  :  it  changes  very  capable  of  appreciating  its  value,  at 
fidly  the  bodies  with  which  it  lead  in  the  opinion  of  the  mod 
Ties  into  immediate  contabf ;  Dr.  learned  focieties.  It  will  be  feen  in 
awford  has  obferved  that  even  (  the  deque!,  that  the  manner  of  ufing 
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k  is  equally  fimple  and  cheap  ;  and 
that  this  procefs  has  the  ftill  farther 
advantage  of  being  performed  with 
Jefs  ride  of  fire  than  that  of  Dr, 
Smith,  fince  no  greater  heat  is  ne~ 
©effary  than  what  is  produced  from 
the  mixture  of  the  ingredients. 

“  By  adding  during  the  operation 
a  fmall  quantity  of  the  oxyd  of 
inanganefe,  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
mid  gas  is  procured,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ipoft  certain  pre¬ 
servative  from  contagion,  and  which 
is  ftill  farther  recommended  by  the 
cafe  with  which  it  inay  be  applied  in 
all  cafes. 

(C  Among  the  number  of  fub- 
Hances  fufceptible  of  a  rapid  eva¬ 
poration,  and  which  are  capable  of 

J producing  all  the  falutary  effects  of 
he  mofl  powerful  fuper-oxygenants, 
may  be  ranked  the  oxygenated  mu- 
tiat  of  tin  (liquor  fymans  LibaviiJ, 
which  was  firft  propofed  by  M.  Vicq. 
d*  Azyr,  in  1780,  as  a  prefervative 
from  the  danger  attendant  on  ex¬ 
humations  ;  what  renders  the  fag a- 
city  of  this  phyfician  more  con- 
fpieuous  is,  that  he  had  forefeen  at 
the  time  not  only  the  true  nature  of 
this  fuming  fait,  but  alfo  the  adfion 
©f  oxygenants  on  putrid  miafmata. 
After  havingrecommended,  above  all, 
the  acid  fumigations  as  employed  by 
me,  he  adds,  we  might  employ  with 
the  fame  intention  the  fuming  liquor 
of  Libavius.  This  lalinc  fubftance, 
to  which  the  authors  of  the  chemical 
nomenclature,  adhering  ftrictly  to 
their  plan  of  proceeding  on  fats 
alone,  could  only  give  in  1/87  the 
name  of  fuming  muriat  of  tin,  is 
now  well  known.  Citizen  Adet,  in 
a  Memoir  read  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1788,  has  demonftrated 
that  it  is  a  combination  of  tin  with 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  in  the 
highest  degree  of  concentration  ;  and 
the  experiments  of  Pelletier  have 
^urniflied  new  proofs  of  this  fat. 

*«  Such  is  the  property  of  this 


liquid  fait,  that  it  is  not  poflible 
open  a  flafk  in  which  it  is  contain 
without  all  the  attendants  bei 
very  foon  affeted  by  the  irritati 
vapours  which  are  fpontaneoufly  ( 
fufed  in  the  air,  and  of  which 
effects  are  immediately  rendered  e 
dent  from  the  coughing  which  tl 
produce. 

“  I  fhall  not  here  detail  the  m< 
of  its  preparation,  which  is  v 
known  to  every  perfon  acquain 
with  pharmacy,  as  it  may  be  ea 
procured  by  thofe  who  intend  to  e 
ploy  it  as  a  purifier,  without 
trouble  of  preparing  it  themfeh 
which  would  be  altogether  ufel 
fince  it  is  fufticient  for  their  purp 
to  allow  a  momentary  difengagem 
of  its  vapours,  in  order  to  experie 
their  ftimulating  impreffion,  whi 
at  the  fame  time,  they  at  on 
contagious  miafmata  diftufed  in 
air. 

“  It  ought  here  to  be  mentioi 
that  this  liquid  fhould  be  kept 
flafks  clofely  llopt,  apd  that  it  i 
quently  caufes  the  floppies  to  adh 
fo  much  that  it  is  necelfary  to  bn 
the  necks  of  the  bottles.  This 
convenience  will  doubtlefs  induce 
to  prefer  thofe  prefervatives  wh 
are  more  eafily  applied,  and  likev 
produce  lefs  violent  fenfations  :  1 
it  fhould  not  be  forgotten  that  th 
qualities  indicate  a  greater  degre* 
energy ;  that  there  are  cafes,  as 
petlilential  contagion,  in  which 
cannot  be  carried  to  too  high  a 
gree,  and  in  which  we  fhould 
juftly  reproachable  for  a  timid  < 
cumfpetion  in  our  attempts  to  < 
cover  remedies  againlt  evils 
which  none  have  yet  been  found. 

Dcfcription  of  the  Anti-contagi 
and  Prefervative  Frocejcs. 

“  The  proceffes  for  correcting 
infalubrity  of  air  charged  with  put 
emanations,  for  deftroyingcontagi< 

miafm; 
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afmata,  and  fecuring  us  from  their 
preflion,  are  founded  on  thofe  prin- 
iles  which  have  been  already  de¬ 
led  ;  but  conceiving  that  thefe 
jceflfes,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
;  materials,  fhould  be  varied  ac- 
rding  to  local  circumftances,  and 
3  objecff  we  propofe  to  accomplith, 
yet  remains  for  me  to  treat  of  this 
icftical  part  of  the  fubjecff.  Let 
(top  for  a  moment  to  confider  the 
3ft  fimple  procefs >  fumigation  with 
j  muriatic  acid . 

“  When  it  is  intended  to  purify 
e  air  in  the  chambers  of  infirmaries, 
e  wards  of  hofpitals,  in  clofe  places 
ter  exhumations,  where  animal 
atters  have  been  allowed  to  putrify, 
where  feme  individuals  have  died 
epidemic  or  contagious  maladies, 
id  which  are  not  inhabited,  we 
ace  a  chafing-difh  in  the  centre, 
id  on  it  an  iron  pot  half  filled  with 
iceous  fand  orafhes.  On  this  bath 
uft  then  be  placed  a  large  glafs 
fid,  containing  muriat  of  foda 
'.ommon  fait);  and  when  this  begins 
be  heated,  fulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
trial  of  commerce )  fhould  be  poured 
1  theHalt :  after  which  the  doors  and 
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indows  rauft  be  kept  as  clofelv  {hut 
)  as  pofiible  forfeven  or  eight  hours. 
ce  To  determine  the  quantity  of 
Materials  neceifary  for  the  intended 
iirpole,  let  us  fuppofe,  for  example, 
large  lofty  ward  or  apartment  con¬ 
fining  twenty  beds  :  it.  would  re- 
uire  of  common  fait  thirty  deca- 
rammes  (about  nine  ounces  fix 
rachms),  fulphuric  acid  twenty- 
tor  decagrammes  (about  leven 
finces  leven  drachms).  We  fup- 
ofe  here  the  fait  not  perfectly  dry, 
nd  the  concentration  of  the  acid  to 
e  1.7j  that  is,  weighing  17  grammes 
1  a  bottle  equal  in  capacity  to  a  de- 
agramme  of  water. 

Thefe  quantities  muft  be  aug¬ 
mented  or  diminiflied,  in  proportion 
3  the  fpace  in  which  they  are  in¬ 


tended  to  a£L  Experiments  have 
demonftrated  that  three  kilogrammes 
of  fait  are  fufficient  completely  to 
purify,  and  by  a  fingle  fumigation, 
the  air  in  a  church,  the  capacity  of 
which  is  about  15,000  cubic  metres, 
or  2023  cubic  toiles.  A  chamber  of 
the  fize  of  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  fquare  metres  will  require  no 
more  than  ten  decagrammes  of  fait 
and  eight  of  acid. 

“  Such  is  the  method  in  which, 
fumigations  may  be  pracffifed,  when 
no  particular  confideration  renders  it 
neceffary  to  reftrain  either  their  du¬ 
ration  or  intenfity,  and  when  it  is 
intended  they  (hould  at  once  produce 
a  complete  purification.  They  muff, 
however,  be  conducted  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  in  places  which  are 
inhabited,  where  it  is  often  neceflary 
to  carry  them  near  to  the  beds  of 
the  fick,  and  where  they  muft  be  re¬ 
peated,  at  certain  intervals,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  more  or  lefs  rapid  re¬ 
production  of  the  contagious  ema¬ 
nations. 

(<  In  very  extenfive  wards,  inltead 
of  a  large  apparatus,  feveral  fmall 
ones  fhould  be  employed  at  different 
points,  each  containing  only  four  or 
five  decagrammes  of  fait,  upon  which 
may  be  poured  two-thirds  of  its 
weight  of  fulphuric  acid ;  fince  it 
would  be  altogether  ufelefs  to  effect 
the  entire  decompofition  of  the  fait, 
the  vapours  which  are  firft  dif- 
engaged  being  fufficient  for  our 
purpole. 

In  this  cafe  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  by  Citizen  Chauflier,  in  a 
large  military  hofpital  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  is  very 
advantageous.  He  caufes  the  ap¬ 
paratus,  containing  the  fait,  to  be 
carried  round  the  apartment,  upon 
which  the  acid  is  poured  by  degrees, 
fo  that  the  extrication  of  the  vapours 
may  be  made  to  take  place  at  any 
point,  and  in  any  quantity,  that  is 
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judged  neceffary,  without  the  fmalleft 
inconvenience  to  the  lick.  With 
this  view,  we  mud  be  provided  with 
a  fmall  portable  chafing-difli  contain¬ 
ing  live  coals,  whereon  muft  be 
placed  a  pipkin  of  earthen  or  Rone 
ware,  or  what  is  ufually  termed  a 
Heflian  crucible 3  into  this  veifel  we 
put  a  quantity  of  common  fait,  in 
proportion  to  the  fpace  to  be  aCied 
on,  and  after  it  becomes  fomewhat 
heated,  a  few  drops  of  the  acid  are 
poured  in,  and  repeated  occafionally 
whenever  the  vapours  ceafe  to  be 
raifed. 

“  The  only  part  of  the  procefe 
which,  though  not  difficult,  requires 
fome  attention,  is  left  the  acid,  the 
neceffary  quantity  of  which  mult 
each  time  be  regulated  by  weight, 
ffiould  be  brought  into  contact  with 
animal  or  vegetable  fubftances,  or 
even  metals  j  but  this  may  be  fuper- 
feded  by  the  employment  of  a  fiafk 
of  fuch  a  Rze  as  to  contain  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  acid  requifite  for  every  oper¬ 
ation,  and  into  which  it  muff  be 
poured  by  means  of  a  glafs  funnel. 

“  T  here  are  circumftances  where¬ 
in  the  employment  of  a  chafing-difh 
might  give  juft  caufe  of  apprehenfion; 
for  example  in  ffiips,  on  board  of 
which  fumigation  ought  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  prabtifed  for  purifying  the 
air  between  decks,  even  in  the  ab- 
fence  ot  all  appearance  of  epidemic 
fever,  on  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  crowded  together. 
But  we  hefitate  not  to-proferibe  the 
ufe  of  burning  materials  altogether, 
which  can  occalion  the  fmalleft  rilk 
of  accident,  though  only  by  the  groff- 
eft  negligence,  fince  their  place  can 
be  fo  much  better  fupplied  by  filling 
iron  pipkins  with  land  previoufly 
heated,  and  afterwards  placing  on 
them  the  veffels  containing  the  fait, 
as  pra&ifed  by  Mr.  Menzies  on  board 
the  Union  Hofpitai  Ship  ;  a  procefs 
which  has  been  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  unattended  with  thdeaft 


In  order,  however,  to  prom 
the  flighted  evaporation  from 
nitric  acid,  the  heat  muft  be  can 
to  a  certain  degree  $  whilft  the  n 
riatic,  on  the  contrary,  is  fponta 
oully  difengaged  in  the  forffi  oi 
^ry  diffuftble  gas.  Fumigation  n 
then  be  carried  on  without  the  aid 
heat,  and  rendered  equally  efri 
cions,  with  no  other  incohvcnier 
but  that  of  confuming  a  little  nr 
fait  than  is  abfolutely  ejffential,  ai 
perhaps,  a  fmall  additional  quant 
of  the  acid  in  order  more  fuddenly 
produce  an  abundance  of  vapou 
the  a&ion  of  which  in  this  way 
more  falutary  than  when  they 
extricated  in  a  gradual  manner. 

“  It  is  not  only  as  afecurity  agai 
danger  from  fire  that  I  here  infift 
the  practicability  of  cokl fumigatio 
For^  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  ft 
thefe  prefervative  means  will  in 
end  be  adopted  under  the  fuperi 
tendance  of  adminiftration,  in  h 
fpitals,  fhips,  and  indeed  wherever 
number  of  tick  are  crowded  togethe 
that  they  wall  not  only  be  carried  < 
with  regularity,  but  every  thing  pr 
vided  neceffary  for  this  purpofe  j  n 
verthelefs  it  will  ftill  frequently  haj 
pen,  that  even  individuals  in  the  IU( 
affluent  circumftances  will  negle 
thefe  means,  or  perfuade  themfelv 
they  are  unneceffary,  if  they  1 
always  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
profeffional  man,  or  provide  a  con 
plicated  apparatus.  It  is  therefo 
neceftary  to  remove  thefe  obftacle 
•The  following  receipt  will  rend< 
every  individual  capable  of  perform 
ing  the  procefs  of  fumigation  y  fc 
which  no  other  apparatus  is  nece: 
lary  except  a  bottle  of  fulphuric  aci 
(oil  ot  yitriol  of  commerce),  a  larg 
glafs  goblet,  and  fome  common  fal 
The  goblet  being  placed  on  th 
ground,  or  on  a  table  in  the  middl 
of  the  room,  a  large  fpconful  of  th 
fait  muft  be  put  into  it,  and  a  ver 
fmall  liqueur  glafs  full  of-  the  aci' 
fliould  be  added  at  three  or  four  dif 
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rent  times,  with  an  interval  be- 
reen  each  time  :  at  every  etfufion 
the  acid  there  will  be  difen  gaged 
ddiffufed  throughout  theapartment 
quantity  of  vapour,  which  will 
me  into  conta<ft  with  the  fetid  or 
alignant  miafmata,  without prodnc- 
g  any  inconvenience  to  the  perfons 
efent. 

“  When  a  chamber  is  to  be  puri- 
d,  in  which  a  patient  has  died  of 
difeafe  fuppofed  to  be  contagious, 
in  which  bodies  in  a  date  of  com - 
ste  putrefaction  have  been  fade  red 
remain  for  fame  time,  it  will  be 
ceffary  to  double,  or  even  triple,  the 
lantity  of  the  fumigating  materials, 
cording  to  the  lize  of  the  apart- 
ent,  to  pour  in  the  acid  at  once, 
d,  having  retired,  not  to  re-enter 
e  room  for  tome  hours. 

“  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
s  been  already  observed  refpe&ing 
e  acetic  acid  as  an  habitual  pre- 
'vative  againft  infedtion.  The 
ode  of  preparing  a  portable  fiafk 
the  extemporaneous  oxy-muriatic 
id  is  fully  pointed  out.  1  fhall 
erefore  only  obferve,  that  when  we 
nnot  eafily  procure  either  the  nitro- 
uriatic  acid,  or  the  nitric  and  mu- 
itic  acid  feparatcly,  the.  fame 
eds  will  be  produced  by  putting 
to  the  fiafk  along  with  the  oxyd  of 
inganefe,  double  its  weight  of 
mmon  fait,  and  then  pouring  upon 
em  the  nitric  acid,  or  even  aqua 
rtis  of  commerce,  without  being 
the  trouble  of  rectifying  it. 

4V  After  having  mentioned  the 
ygenated  muriatic  acid  gas  as  the 
oft  powerful  and  efficacious  anti- 
ntagious  agent,  I  ought  alfo  to 
ve  ihme  directions  relpedting  the 
ode  of  employing  it.  This  ope- 
tion  differs  only  from  that  with 
e  ordinary  muriatic  acid  already 
entioned,  by  the  addition  of  a  fmall 
lantity  of  black  oxyd  of  manga- 
jfe.  The  proportions  employed  by 


Mr.  Cruickffiank  were  two  parts  of 
fait,  one  of  manganefe,  one  and  a 
half  of  water,  and  two  of  fulphu'ric 
acid  :  it  will  be  diffident  to  cad  our 
eye  over  the  tables  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  falts  and  metallic  oxyds,  to  be 
convinced  that  thefe  quantities  can- 
net  fully  combine, '  and  that  there 
mud  be  a  considerable  wade  of  tire 
materials.  The  following  propor¬ 
tions  I  have  found  to  approach  as 
near  as  poffible  to  the  point  of  tatu- 
ration,  without  any  excels,  except 
what  is  neceffary  to  obtain  a  com¬ 
plete  and  progreflive,  though  not  a 
rapid,  decompofition. 

Decagrammes,  ox.  dr.  gr. 
Common  fait  .....  io  about  3  2  1® 

Black  oxyd  of  manganefe  2  o  5  17 

Water  .  .  . . 4  — —  r  2  33 

Sulphuric  acid  .....  6  — .  1  7  30 

<f  We  mud.  drft  reduce  to  pow¬ 
der  the  oxyd  of  manganefe,  which 
is  fold  by  the  druggifts  under  the 
name  of  manganefe  limply,  and 
which  is  much  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufadure  of  glafs.  It  is  a  hard 
dony  fubdance  of  a  deep  black  co¬ 
lour.  That  which  is  intermixed 
with  fhining  crydals  is  mod  valued, 
although  any  advantages  it  may  pol- 
fefs  on  that  account  are  far  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  its  greater 
price  :  it  is  diffident  that  it  be  free 
from  extraneous  fubdances.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  kept  ready  powdered  in 
the  fhops. 

■  “  After  triturating  together  the 
fait  and  manganefe,  they  mud  be 
put  into  a  glafs  or  done-ware  veffel, 
and  the  water  added  to  them,  and 
afterwards  the  fulphurie  acid  all  at 
once,  when  the  procefs  is  carried  on 
in  uninhabited  chambers  ;  but  at 
two  or  three  different  times  in  wards 
filled  with  the  fick. 

“  The  above  quantities  are  diffi¬ 
dent  for  the  purification  of  a  ward 
containing  ten  beds ;  and  may  be 
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augmented  or  diminifhed  according 
to  the  ze  of  the  apartment,  but 
always  in  the  fame  proportions.  It 
is  befides  neceffary  to  attend  to  what 
has  been  already  faid  refpe&ing  the 
diftribution  of  the  apparatus  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points,  the  method  of  carry¬ 
ing  them  about  the  wards  and  pour¬ 
ing  in  the  acid  flowly  at  different 
times,  and  the  manner  of  regulating 
the  quantity  of  acid  without  trouble 
or  fear  of  accident. 

“  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  diflin- 
guifh  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  materials  ought  rather  to 
he  augmented  than  diminifhed :  as 
when  we  propofe  to  delfroy,  by  a 
tingle  operation,  infection  in  a  place 
which  is  not  expofed  to  receive  it 
anew  $  thole  cafes  where  the  fumi¬ 
gations  muft  be  carried  on  with  cau¬ 
tion,  and  from  time  to  time  with 
fmall  quantities  of  the  materials ; 
thole  in  a  word  where  the  contagion 
is  evident,  the  foe  tor  always  increaf- 
ing,  and  the  miafmata  conftantly 
reproduced  in  abundance,  fo  as  to 
require  daily  fumigation,  and  even 
fometimes  that  it  be  repeated  morn¬ 


ing  and  evening.  But  in  this  f< 
fpedl  there  can  be  no  certain-  ru 
pointed  out,  we  muft  be  altogeth 
regulated  by  circnmftances. 

“  When  the  effects  of  thefe  fi 
migations  are  better  known,  I  da 
flatter  myfelf  they  will  be  folicite 
even  by  the  tick  themfelves;  th, 
they  will  inform  the  medical  atten< 
ants  of  the  neceffity  for  their  coi 
tinuaiice  or  renewal,  in  the  fan 
manner  as  is  mentioned, by  M 
Menzies  with  refpedf  to  the  fumig: 
tions  with  the  nitric  acid  on  boai 
the  Union  hofpital-fhip,  and  forr 
of  the  veffels  belonging  to  the  Ru 
fian  fquadron. 

“It  is  here  unneceffary  to  n 
mark,  how  fimple  and  ealyofexi 
cution  thefe  procefles  are  even  i 
individuals  lead  accuftomed  to  fuc 
operations,  how  generally  they  a 
applicable  in  all  cafes  whatever,  i*< 
quiring  neither  an  extraordinary  a] 
paratus,  nor  fire,  not  even  the  be 
of  a  fand-bath ;  a  confideration  < 
the  greateft  importance  when  th< 
are  employed  on  Clipboard.” 


On  the  Action  of  Swimming. 

[From  Ross’s  Tranflation  of  CuviERfs  Lectures  on  Comparative 
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T-  E APING  commonly  takes 
j  j  place  on  a  fixed  lurface, 
which  pofleffes  the  power  of  refin¬ 
ance  in  confequence  of  its  magni¬ 
tude  and  firmnefs.  Though  this 
lurface  yield  to  a  certain  degree,  in 
confequence  of  being  either  foft  or 
elaftic,  leaping  can  Rill  be  perform¬ 
ed  j  but  the  retrograde  motion  of  the 
lurface  produces  a  diminution  in  the 
velocity  of  the  leap,  compared  with 
that  which  is  made  from  firm  ground ; 


and  the  velocity  is  always  greater 
proportion  as  the  refifiance  is  pe 
fe<5t.  To  continue  the  qxamp 
which  we  before  adopted,  of 
fpring  of  two  branches  tending 
feparate  from  each  other,  it 
evident  that  if  one  extremity  d 
not  experience  a  greater  refiftaji' 
than  the  other,  the  *  middle  of  tl 
fpring  would  not  change  its  place 
but  in  proportion  as  there  is. a  di 
ference  in  the  refifiance,  a  rootic 
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nuft  be  produced  in  the  direction 
>ppofite  to  the  refilling  body. 

/*  Swimming  and  flying  are  leaps 
viiich  take  place  in  fluids,  and  are 
i  rod  need  by  the  refinance  thefe 
luids  make  to  the  impulfe  of  cer- 
ain  furfaces,  which  fwimming  or 
lying  animals  move  with  great 
apidity. 

“  This  velocity  is  neceffarily  great 
ti  proportion  to  the  rarity  of  the 
nedium.  The  mufcles  which  pro- 
luce  it  require,  therefore,  a  force 
dltly  luperior  to  that  which  is  lie- 
elfary  for  a  fimple  leap  upon  a  folid 
iirface  ;  but  there  is  hill  another  re- 
[uifite  for  motions  which  take  place 
i  fluids  :  The  body,  being  entirely 
urrounded  by  thefe  mediums,  would 
nd  an  equal  ref  fiance  on  all  fides, 
nd  the  velocity  acquired  by  flriking 
lie  fluid  pofteriorly  would  foon  be 
vercome  by  the  quantity  that  mutt 
e  difplaced  anteriorly,  if  the  animal 
ad  not  the  power  of  confiderably 
iminifliing  its  furface  immediately 
fter  it* has  tlruck  the  fluid. 

t(  Swimming  and  flying  belong 
i  different  claffes  of  animals.  There 
re  tome,  however,  which  unite  both 
iiele  fpecies  of  motions  5  but  the 
fif  is  performed  in  the  mod  perfect 
lanner  by  Allies,  and  the  other  by 
ircls.  We  lhall,  in  the  firft  place, 
anlider  the  means  which  thefe  two 
tafles  employ,  and  compare  them 
Iterwards  with  thofe  employed  by 
ie  fpecies  of  other  clalTes. 

As  all  birds  do  not  fly,  fo  all 
flies  do  not  fwim.  Thole  which 
vim  befl  have  the  body  fomewhat 
longated,  and  moderately  corn- 
relied. 

“1  An  animal  may  either  lwim  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  or  in  a  direc- 
on  more  or  lets  inclined.  We  (hall, 

1  the  firft  place,  conlider  this  mo¬ 
on  as  it  takes  place  in  a  horizontal 
fane.  A  fifh,  wheu  in  equilibrium 
ith  the  water  (a  flats  in  which  it 
4802. 
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can  place  itfelf  by  means  which  we 
fhall  h  ereafter  explain),  and  wifhing 
to  advance,-  bends  its  tail  in  two 
different  directions,  fimilar  to  the 
figure  of  the  letter  S,  by  the  means 
of  thofe  flrong  and  complicated 
lateral  mufcles  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  delcribed.  The  animal  then 
extends  the  dorfal,  the  anal,  and 
the  caudal  fins,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  in  order  to  augment  the 
furface  of  the  tail.  This  member 
is  next  extended  with  great  velocity, 
and,  according  to  the  principle  we 
have  eflablifhed  above,  the  "refin¬ 
ance  of  the  fluid,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
difference  of  the  velocity  it  admits, 
with  that  which  the  effort  of  the  fifh, 
tends  to  imprefs  upon  it,  anfwers, 
as  it  were,  infiead  of  a  folid  furface. 
The  body  of  the  fifh  is  therefore  im¬ 
pelled  forward  by  the  remainder  ot 
that  velocity. 

“  The  water  before  the  fifh  gives 
lefs  refiflance  to  its  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion  ;  in,  becaufe  the  velocity  by 
which  it  advances  is  much  lefs 
than  that  which  it  employs  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  tail  j  2d,  becaule  when  the 
tail  returns  to  a  right  line,  the  fifh 
prefects  to  the  fluid  only  the  thick- 
nefs  of  its  body,  which  is  far  from 
being  canfiderable. 

“  It  is  neceflfary  that  the  fifh 
fhould  bend  its  tail  again,  to  give  a 
fecond  flroke  to  the  water.  This 
motion,  however,  is  direCtly  contrary 
to  that  by  which  the  tail  is  extended, 
and  produces,  in  the  fluid,  a  refin¬ 
ance  in  the  oppofite  direction,  which 
would  be  equally  powerful,  and 
would  completely  counteract  the 
animal’s  progreflive  motion,  if  the 
furfaces  of  the  body  remained  the 
fame  :  but  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins 
are  then  laid  down  upon  the  body; 
the  caudal  fin  becomes  folded  and 
narrow ;  befides,  the  curvature  of 
the  tail  takes  place  very  flowly, 
while  its  e.xtenfion  is  fpdden  and 
M  v  violent* 
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violent.  After  having  returned  to 
the  right  line,  the  tail  is  incurvated 
a  fecond  time;  it  then  bends  pre¬ 
cifely  in  the  oppofite  direction,  and 
the  impulfe  which  refults  from  it 
having  an  equal  obliquity,  but  op- 
pofite,  to  that  which  reiulted  from 
the  fir  ft  ftroke,  the  courfe  of  the 
body  is  rendered  ftraight. 

“  It  is  by  ftriking  the  water  with 
more  force  on  one  tide  than  on  the 
other,  that  the  fifh  is  enabled  to 
move  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and 
to  turn  horizontally. 

“  With  rcfpedt  to  the  power  of 
rifmg  or  finking  in  the  water,  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  greater  number  of  fifties 
to  depend  on  the  air-bag  or  fwirn- 
ming-bladder.  We  ftiall  defcribe  the 
form,  the  connexion,  and  the  ftruc- 
ture,  of  this  important  organ,  when 
we  treat  of  fecrctions.  At  prefent 
we  can  only  confided  its  ufe  in  pro- 
greflive  motion.  It  is  fufficient  to 
oblerve,  that  it  is  a  bladder  of  greater 
or  lefs  magnitude,  fituated  within 
the  abdomen,  clofe  to  the  fpine, 
iometimes  ftmple,  fometimes  double; 
but  in  the  latter  cafe  the  two  parts 
communicate  by  a  fmall  canal. 
There  is  frequently  a  du6l  which 
leads  from  this  bladder  into  the  ceto- 
phagus  or  the  ftomach ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  air  contained  in  the 
bag  cannot  pafs  through  this  du6l 
without  the  content  of  the  animal. 
This  air  is  produced,  as  I  think  I 
ftiall  be  able  to  prove  in  the  Lecture 
already  referred  to,  by  the  means  of 
certain  organs,  which  leparate  it 
from  the  blood,  and, in  a  healthy  fifli 
it  keeps  the  bag  always  diftended. 

u  When  the  air-bag  is  burft,  the 
fifh  is  no  longer  able  to  rife  in  the 
water,  hut  remains  always  on  its 
back.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
this  bag  communicates  to  the  back 
the  degree  of  levity  proper  to  pre- 
ferve  it  uppermoft,  and,  that  in  the 
ftate  of  its  greateft  extenfion,  it 
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renders  the  whole  body  fufficiently 
light  to  enable  it  to  alcend  in  the 
water.  There  are  even  fome  fifhei 
which  are  capable  of  being  fo  di¬ 
lated  by  the  heat,  that  when  they 
remain  for  fome  time  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  afifed  upon  by  an 
ardent  fun,  they  cannot  fufficiently 
comprefs  this  bag  to  enable  them  tc 
defcend  again.  But  in  an  ordinary 
ftate  the  fifh  can  comprefs  the  bag 
precifely  to  that  degree  which  is 
necefiary  to  preferve  an  equilibrium 
with  the  water  when  it  wifhes  to  re¬ 
main  in  an  horizontal  plane.  Il 
comprefifes  the  bag  ftill  more  wher 
it  wifhes  to  defcend. 

“This’compretiion  is  accomplifhec 
by  the  lateral  mufcles  of  the  body 
which  tend  to  contract  the  bladdei 
by  elongating  it.  In  this  manner 
though  its  furface  remains  equal,  it; 
capacity  is  diminifhed,  fince  it  h 
farther  removed  from  a  fpherica! 
form . 

“  Fifties  that  have  no  air-bag! 
poflfefs  lefs  facility  in  changing  then 
elevation  in  the  water.  The  greater 
part  remain  at  the  bottom,  unleli 
the  difpofition  of  their  body  enable 
them  to  ftrike  the  water  from  above 
downwards,  with  great  force.  Thi: 
the  rays  do  with  their  large  peftora 
fins,  which  are  very  properly  callec 
wings,  fince  the  means  thefe  fiftie; 
employ  in  elevating  themfelves  an 
precifely  the  fame  as  thofe  employee 
by  birds  in  flying. 

“  The  pleuronecles  ftrike  the  watei 
from  above  downwards,  with  . the 
fides  of  their  bodies,  becaufe  they  dc 
not  fwim  like  other  fifh,  with  the 
back  upward  and  the  belly  down¬ 
ward,  but  in  a  very  oblique  pofi 
tion,  which  they  are  compelled  tc 
take  in  confequence  of  their  eye: 
being  both  fituated  on  the  fame  fide 
,  of  the  head. 

“  As  the  rays  and  the  plcuroneda 

cannot  conveniently  ftrike  the  watej 
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n  the  right  and  left,  they  are  obliged 
>  make  a  fucceflion  of  leaps,  in 
rder  that  the  whole  of  their  motions 
lay  have  a  horizontal  direction, 
’hey  ftrike  the  tail  downward  with 
reat  force,  which  elevates  them  a 
ttle,  and  this  motion,  combining 
ith  the  power  of  gravity,  brings 
lem  back  after  defending  a  curve 
)  the  horizontal  line.  They  depart 
om  this  line  by  a  new  leap,  as  we 
lall  explain  hereafter  when  we 
eat  of  the  flight  of  birds. 

“  The  Cetacea  employ  the  fame 
leans.  Their  bodies,  it  may  be 
jferved,  are  as  perfectly  oxganifed 
x  fwimming  as  thofe  '  of  fifties, 
hey  differ,  however,  in  this  refpeeffi, 
lat  in  the  Cetacea  the  principal  ef- 
irts  of  the  tail  are^  made  in  a  yer- 
cal  direction.  The  ufe  of  the  air- 
ig  is  in  them  fupplied  by  the  lungs, 
hich  are  comprefled  and  dilated  by 
le  a&ion  of  the  intercoftal  mufeies 
id  the  diaphragm. 

<f  The  pedloral  and  ventral  fins 
)  not  appear  to  be  of  much  ufe  in 
le  progreflion  of  fiflies,  but  they 
nploy  them  to  preferve  tbtemfelves 

equilibrio,  or  a  ftate  of  reft,  and 
ley  extend  them  whenever  they 
id  it  neccflary  to  corredf  the  vacil- 
tions  of  the  body.  They  employ 
iem  likewife  in  the  flight  turnings 
their  progreflive  motion,  and  to 
"event  themfelves  from  falling  on 
le  fide  when  fwimming.  'fhofe, 
>wever,  which  have  them  very  large, 
)ubtlefs  make  a  more  efficacious  ufe 
:  them  :  but  our  obfervations  on 
lis  fubjedl  are  not  yet  fufficiently 
icurate. 

“  There  are  feveral  claffes  of  ani- 
als  which  fwim  in  the  manner  of 
flies,  that  is  to  fay,  by  inflecting 
te  body  ;  fuch  are  ferpents,  and  the 
rvae  of  infeCts  that  have  long 
idies  and  no  fins,  as  thole  of  the 
ater  beetles,  the  hydrophilus,  the 


day  flics,  .  the  aquatic  tip  nice,  and, 
gnats. 

IC  But  the  mammiferons  quadra* 
peds ,  the  water  birds ,  the  oviparous 
quadrupeds,  and  the  Cmftaeea,  fwim. 
by  the  help  of  their  feet,  which  are 
to  them  what  oars  are  to  a  boat. 

"  The  oar  in  a  Bate  of  rett  forms 
two  angles  with  the  fide  of  the  boat  ; 
one  anterior,  and  the  other  pofterior, 
which  may  either  correfpond  or  be 
unequal.  The  boatman  moves  the 
oar  lb  as  to  render  the  anterior  angle 
more  obtule,  and  the  pofterior  more 
acute.  If  the  water  did  not  reflft, 
the  boat  would  not  change  its  place  $ 
but  its  refl  fiance  oppofing  the  oar,  - 
the  angle  in  queftion  widens  by  the 
progreflive  motion  of  the  boat.  This 
impulfe  once  given,  the  boatman 
draws  back  his  oar,  or  turns  its  edge 
that  it  may-  not  interrupt  the  mo¬ 
tion,  and  then  recommences  the 
fame  operation  to  give  the  boat  a 
fecond  impulfe. 

The  body  of  aquatic  birds  is 
naturally  lighter  than  the  water,  on 
account  of  their  feathers,  which  are 
oily  and  impervious  to  moifture,  and 
on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of 
air  contained  in  the  cell-!  of  their 
abdomen.  They  are  therefore  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fituation  of  a  boat,  and 
have  no  occaflon  to  employ  their  feet, 
except  in  moving  forward.  The 
feet  are  fltuated  farther  back  than 
thole  of  other  birds,  becaufe  their 
effort  is  more  direct  •,  and  there  is 
no  necefiky  for  their  giving  any  fup- 
port  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  body, 
which  is  fufficiently  fuftained  by  the 
water.  The  thigns  and  legs  are 
fhort,  that  the  refiltance  of  the  water 
on  the  mufcles  may  be  as  little  as 
poflible.  The  tarfus  is  comprefled 
for  cutting  the  water,  and  the  toes 
are  very  much  expanded,  or  even 
united  by  a  membrane,  in  order  to 
form  an  oar  of  greater  breadth,  and 
M  2  capable 
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capable  of  a£ling  upon  a  greater 
furface  of  the  water.  But  when  the 
bird  infle6ts  its  foot  in  order  to  give 
a  new  ftroke  to  the  water,  it  clofes 
the  toes  upon  each  other  to  diminilh 
the  refinance. 

<s  When  thefe  birds  wifh  to  dive, 
they  are  obliged  to  comprefs  with 
much  force  their  breaft  in  order  to 
expel  the  air  it  contains,  to  elongate 
the  neck  in  order  that  the  body  may 
acquire  an  inclination  forward,  and 
to  ftrike  with  their  feet  upward,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  forced 
downward. 

“  Some  aquatic  birds,  particu¬ 
larly  the fu'an,  fpread  their  wings  to 
the  wind  in  fwimming,  and  ufe 
them  as  fails. 

“  The  quadrupeds  which  are  the 
mod:  perfect  fwimmers  are  furailh- 
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ed  with  membranes  between  the? 
toes,  as  the  otter,  the  beaver,  fyc. ; 
but  the  others  may  alfo  fwim  with 
more  or  lefs  facility,  by  ufing  their 
four  feet.  The  potferior  ferve  to 
pulh  them  forward,  and  the  an¬ 
terior  to  fuftain  the  fore-part  of  the 
body,  which  is  heavielt.  Of  all  the 
mammalia,  man  has  molt  occafionto 
make  ufe  of  his  hands  in  fwimming, 
on  account  of  the  weight  of  his 
head.  He  is  even  almoft  the  only 
animal  of  this  clafs  which  cannot 
fwim  naturally. 

V  The  feats  and  the  morfcs ,  which 
have  the  greateft  refemblance  to  the 
Cetacea,  and  fillies  in  the  form  of 
their  body,  are  the  belt;  fwimmers  of 
all  the  mammalia,  and  they  arc 
properly  called  amphibious.” 
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Account  of  the  Romax  Castrum  at  Richborough,  in  Kent. 
[From  King’s  Munimenta  Antigua.] 


iC  T3  EFORE  we  proceed  any  fur- 

jj  ther  in  the  investigation  of 
those  steps  by  which  the  Britons 
became  civilized,  and  were  led  to 
adopt  a  change  both  in  their  mode  of 
life  and  in  their  mode  of  building  3 
— and  before  we  enter  into  any  in¬ 
quiry  with  regard  to  Saxon  architec¬ 
ture  5— our  attention  must  unavoid¬ 
ably  be  drawn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Works  of  the  Romans  in  this 
island,  of  which  both  Britons  and 
Saxons  became,  in  some  degree, 
imitators. 

And  here — the  first  which 
claims  our  attention  is,  a  most  cele¬ 
brated  one  indeed  5  which,  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  still  in  a  better  state  of  pre¬ 
servation  than  most  others,  so  was 
also  the  very  earliest  in  order  of 
time,  as  to  the  period  of  its  con¬ 
struction. 

Every  antiquary  will  easily 
perceive,  that  the  military  structure 
referred  to  is  Richborough,  in  Kent. 

“  Not  only  its  remaining  walls, 
but  its  original  foundations,  have 
been  examined,  and  accurately 
traced,  by  the  indefatigable  paiils 
of  the  truly  ingenious,  inquisitive, 
and  respectable,  occupier  of  the  land , 
Mr.  Boys,  of  Sandwich. 

“  From  him  I  received,  many 
years  ago,  the  favour  of  exact  plans 
of  the  whole  :  and  from  them,  even 
still  more  than  from  the  observa¬ 


tions  which  I  made  myself  upon 
the  spot,  am  enabled  to  refer  decidr 
edly  to  these  remains,  as  illustrat¬ 
ing  in  the  most  complete  manner 
the  nature,  and  the  whole  general 
construction,  of  original  Roman  fort¬ 
resses  in  this  island. 

“  There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  from  the  concurrent  testi¬ 
mony  of  medals,  and  of  coins  dug 
up,  and  of  fragments  of  history,  that 
this  magnificent  Castrum  was  first 
formed  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  near  the  spot  where  the 
Romans  most  usually  landed 3 — 
where  Julius  Caesar  is  with  good 
reason  believed  to  have  arrived  after 
he  sailed  from  the  heights  near 
Dover  3 — and  where  St,  Paul  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  landed,  when  he  af¬ 
forded  to  this  country  ,  in  the  earliest 
age  of  Christianity,  the  first  light  of 
the  Gospel  3  causing  those  who  were 
last  in  point  of  civilization  to  be 
numbered  among  thQ  first  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  divine  instruction. 

“  Here,  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
Vespasian  was  in  command  3 — who 
was,  indeed,  the  very  first  Roman 
general  that  truly  subdued  Bri¬ 
tain,  after  hav'ng  fought  thirty-two 
battles  and  taken  more  than  twenty 
towns,  and  after  having  subdued 
the  isle  of  Wight.  And  here  Agri- 
cola  first  arrived,  in  the  time  of  Do- 
mitian. 

M  3  «  The 
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r<r  The  situation  was  such,  as  to 
have  commanded  formerly,  in  the 
completest  maimer,  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  once  great  aestuary-: 

• — Reculver  having  been  a  similar 
fortress,  in  those  days,  at  the  other 
entrance.  And  the  tract  between 
(where  now  is  only  the  little  rivulet, 
the  Sarr,  or  Stour,  with  its  border¬ 
ing  meadows)  having  been  the  great 
harbour,  where  floated  the  Roman 
navy  5  riding  in  safety,  between  the 
British  shore  and  the  then  real 
Island,  still  called  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

“  The  importance  of  this  port 
easily  accounts  for  its  having  been, 
from  the  very  first  beginning  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  so  much  attend¬ 
ed  to. 

<f  Its  walls,  we-  have  reason  to 
believe,  were  begun  about  the  year 
43.  The  present  structure^  how 
ever,  as  well  as  the  remains  at 
Reculver,  appears  to  have  been  in 
part  built,  or  ,at  least  to  have  been 
added  to  and  completed,  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Severus,  about  the  year  20, ri 

“  It  stands  on  the  extreme  point 
of  an  hill,  or  sort  of  promontory, 
.close  to  a  steep  precipice  eastward 3 
pt  the  foot  of  which  was  the  haven, 
— but  where  now  runs  the  river 
Stour,  or  Sarr  j — and  there  is  the 
greatest  reason  to  think,  that  the 
spot  on  which  this  fortress  is  situat¬ 
ed  also  originally,  in  itself,  a 
little  distinct  island 3  whilst  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  was  such  on  a  much  larger 
scale  : — for  a  narrow  slip  of  marsh 
near  adjoining,  between  this  spot 
and  Gersom,  is,  even  to  this  very 
flay,  sometimes  quite  overflowed  in 
wet  seasons. 

“  There  are,  in  this  distinguish¬ 
ed  fortress,  still  plainly  to  be  traced 
*dl  the  principal  parts  of  one  of  the 
very  greatest  and  most  perfect  of  the 
stationary  Roman  camps. 

tf  The  upper  division  for  the 

general  apd  chief  officers,  and  the 
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lower  division  for  the  legions.  And, 
in  the  former,  the  Preetorium,  with 
its  parade  (sometimes  called  the 
prmdpia ) ;  containing  the  Augurale, 
or  place  for  sacrifices,  and  for  con¬ 
sul  ti ng  the  entrails  of  victims 3  and 
the  sacellum,  or  small  temple,  for 
depositing  the  chief  ensigns,  and 
especially  the  eagle's 3  which  it  is 
well  known  were  made  objects  of 
superstitious  worship  by  the  Ror 
mans 3  and  which  are  therefore  so 
justly  described,  in  the  Holy  Scrips 
tures,  by  the  appellation  of  being 
the  Abomination  of  Desolation.  A 
circumstance,  that,  on  this  occasion, 
deserves  the  more  particularly  to  be 
remembered  3  because  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  some  of  the  same 
kind  of  Roman  eagles  were  once 
placed  in  this  identical  building  at 
Richborough,  by  Vespasian,  that 
were  afterwards  carried  by  Mm 
against  Jerusalem,  together  with 
the  rest  of  those  very  standards  that 
are  alluded  to  in  the  tremendous 
prophecy,  concerning  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  City. 

In  the  walls  of  this  Castrum 
also  we  have  -  the  traces  of  the  four 
great  gates.  < 

“  The  Decuman  gate,  or  largest; 
gate  of 'all,  which  took  its  very 
name  from  being  wide  enough  tq 
permit  ten  men  at  least  to  march 
through  it  abreast  3 — and  which  air 
ways  conveyed  such  an  idea  of  mag¬ 
nificent  dimensions,  that  the  very 
word  deciimanus  was  classically  use4 
by  the  Romans  to  signify  any  thing 
that  was  both  huge  and  fair  5 — * 
beautiful,  and  of  vast  size. 

The  Postern  gate,  or  first  prin¬ 
cipal  gate  (so  called  because  it  was 
near  the  quarters  of  the  principal 
officers),  and  which  was  narrow, 
and  constructed  of  such  a  particular 
form  as  to  be  paost  easily  defended. 

t(  The  Praetorian  gate,  or,  as  it 
was  in  this  instance,  the  water  gate. 
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**■  And  a'fourth,  on  the  side  nearly 
pposite  to  the  postern  5  which  was 
ie  second  principal  gate. 

“  Adjoining  to  the  same  walls 
Iso,  on  the  outside,  have  been 
•aced  foundations  of  towers  clearly 
toman  ;  but  which  yet  (as  plainly 
ppears  from  some  part  of  their  con- 
ruction)  must  have  been  added, 
fter  the  walls  of  the  castrum  were 
uilt.  A  circumstance  that  shews. 
ie  more  strongly  the  very  high  an- 
quity  of  the  original  structure. 

“  But  it  is  very  remarkable  in  all 
rese  towers,  that  the  ©sfxrAia,  the 
ourses,  or  rows  of  brick,  ranged 
ifferently  in  their  construction 
rom  what  they  did  in  that  of  the 
riginal  wall  of  the  Castrum ;  and 
rat  they,  therefore,  were  mani- 
sstly  built  after  the  erecting  ot  the 
riginal  wall ;  though  they  were  as 
ranifestly  of  Roman  design,  as  ap- 
ears  from  these  very  alternate 
ourses.  They  seem,  in  short,  to 
ave  been  added  about  the  time  ot 
lie  emperor  Sever  us,  as  an  addition 
3  the  walls  built  in  that  of  the  em- 
eror  Claudius. 

“  These  towers  were  not  only 
ubsequent  additions,  but  were  so 
autiously  added,  without  diminish¬ 
ag  the  strength  of  tire  original  in- 
losure,  that  in  cate  any  one  ot  them 
md  at  any  time  been  taken  by  be- 
ieger$,  or  even  destroyed,  the  Ca- 
tram  itself  would  still  have  re¬ 
named  as  entire  as  before,  and 
without  breach. 

“  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention 
0  the  area  inclosed. 

“  If  we  suppose  a  line  to  be 
[rawn  straight  forward  from  the  gate, 
nd  to  be  carried  on  quite  through 
he  camp,  it  will  divide  the  whole 
pace,  very  nearly  in  the  manner  in 
vhich  the  two  partitions  ot  the  up- 
)er  and  lower  camp  were  originally 
ormed.  AM  at  the  one  extremity 
)f  this  line  was  one  principal  gate. 


and  at  the  other  epd  was  the  other 
principal  gate. 

“  On  the  right  hand  of  this  line 
was  the  lower  camp;  where  the 
tents,  and  huts  of  the  common 
soldiers,  were  disposed  in  streets. 
The  Roman  horse  (the  Equites), 
being  placed  in  the  midst;  next 
to  them,  on  each  side,  the  troops 
called  Triarii,  and  Principes  and 
beyond  them,  on  each  side,  the 
Hastati ;  and  the  mercenaries,  or  fo¬ 
reign  troops. 

“  And  on  the  left  hand  of  this 
line  was  the  upper  camp  ;  in  which 
were  the  tents  of  the  principal  of¬ 
ficers  ;  the  pavilion  of  the  general ; 
the  Prsetorium,  with  the  Augurale, 
and  place  for  sacrifices ;  and  the 
tents  of  the  young  Patricians  and 
noble  volunteers,  who  were  called 
Imperatoris  Contubernales. 

“  In  this  upper  camp  we  still 
find  a  most  perfect  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  remain.  For  in  the  very  spot 
where  we  may  be  assured  the  Prae- 
torium  must  have  stood  has  been 
discovered,  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet  beneath  the  present  soil  and 
rubbish,  a  solid  regular  platform, 
144  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and 
]  04  feet  in  breadth  ;  being  a  most 
compact  mass  of  masonry,  composed 
of  dint  stones  and  strong  coarse 
mortar,  with  a  coat  ot  the  same 
mortar  spread  over  the  whole  six 
inches  thick,  to  reduce  the  surface 
in  every  part  to  a  perfect  level. 
This  great  platform  is  3  feet  thick 
in  depth,  and  as  hard  and  entire,  in 
every  part,  as  a  solid  rock.  Air.  Boys, 
was  at  the  expence  and  trouble  of 
mining  eleven  feet  underneath  it, 
and  found  it  every  where  impene¬ 
trable  by  any  instrument  whatever. 
And  as  to  the  upper  surface,  the 
coat  of  mortar  was  found  to  extend 
regularly  quite  to  the  edge  all 
around ;  and  to  have  had  no  breaks^ 
or  indication  of  any  building  erected 
M  4  ’  :upon 
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upon  it,  except,  that  which  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  in  the  midst. 
There  cannot  remain  a  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  but  that  this  was  in  truth  the 
great  parade,  or  Augurale,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Praetorium  ;  —  where  was 
tire  Sacellum  for  the  eagles,  and  en¬ 
signs  y — and  where  the  sacrifices 
were  offered. 

<c  And  indeed,  on  removing  the 
earth  around,  to  clear  the  surface, 
there  were  found  boars’  tusks,  cin¬ 
ders,  and  wood  coals,  and  other 
indications  of  remains  of  sacrifices  3 
besides  pieces  of  brass,  iron,  and 
lead  3  and  pieces  of  broken  vessels  : 
and  flat  pieces  of  alabaster,  with 
numeral  letters  on  them. 

‘f  The  elevated  part,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  in  the  midst  of  this 
platform,  has  puzzled  many  anti¬ 
quaries  exceedingly  but  is  surely, 
nevertheless,  still  very  intelligible. 
It  is  a  second  compact  mass  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  placed  upon  the  former  5  and 
made  to  rise  almost  5  feet  above  the 
first  great  platform  3  and  its  dimen¬ 
sions  plainly  denote  its  original  de¬ 
signation. — It  is  46’  feet  6  inches  in 
length,  and  22  feet  in  breadth,  in 
that  which  forms  the  most  conspi¬ 
cuous  and  most  considerable  part ; 

■ — whilst  the  rest  (or  the  transverse 
of  the  cross),  consists  of  two  alae,  or 
wings  3  each  32  feet  6  inches  in 
length,  and  7  feet  0  inches  in 
breadth  : — so  that  the  dimensions  of 
these  foundations  could  not,  with 
any  sort  of  propriety,  have  been 
those  of  transverse  or  crossing  walls 
in  any  larger  building,  (and  espe¬ 
cially  as  there  are  not  the  least 
traces  of  any  adjoining  walls,  or  of 
any  continuation  of  walls,  on  the 
great  platform  ail  around;)  neither 
do  they  accord  with  any  possible 
imaginary  idea  of  a  Catholic  cross, 
here  erected  in' latter  ages  (although 
this  mass  has  gone  by  the  name  of 
St.  Austin’s  Cross,  in  the  days  of 


superstition). — But  the  whole  ap- 
pearance  perfectly  agrees'  with  the 
idea  of  a  Sacellum  having  been  buil 
here,  for  the  reception  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  eagles  and  military  standards 
close  to  the  Praetorium,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  Augurale,  or  platforn 
devoted  to  sacred  superstitious  cere¬ 
monies. 

“  This  idea  is  strongly  confirmee 
by  further  observations.  For,  whils 
the  body  and  interior  substance  o 
this  cross  is  composed  of  the  same 
materials  with  the  great  platforn 
on  which  it  stands,  the  outside,  al 
round,  is  found  to  be  covered  nicel) 
with  squared  stones  in  the  severa 
facings — denoting  these  to  have 
been  the  outsides  of  upright  walls. 

<<r  Now,  supposing  the  upright 
walls  of  the  building  erected  upor 
this  elevated  foundation  to  have 
been  1  foot  and  an  half  in  thick¬ 
ness,  which  was  quite  sufficient  thj 
the  purpose  3  there  would  then  be 
formed  a  sort  of  room,  or  sacellum, 
43  feet  8  inches  in  length,  and  1C 
feet  in  breadth,  composing  the  bod) 
of  the  building,  and  fit  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  principal  eagles  of  the 
several  legions  to  be  placed  at  the 
upper  end  3 — whilst  the  two  wings 
would  be  each  31  feet  in  length 
and  4  feet  and  an  half  in  width  3— 
of  proportions  unfit  indeed  for  ail) 
other  purpose,  but  admirably  wel 
adapted  to  receive,  as  mere  cells 
the  numerous  military  standards  0: 
the  subordinate  divisions,  to  be 
placed  leaning  against  the  walls; 
from  whence  they  might  at  an) 
time  be  speedily  taken  out,  in  re¬ 
gular  successive  order,  on  the  is¬ 
suing  of  the  command  from  the 
Praetorium. 

“  That  a  Christian  chapel  was 
afterwards  here  constructed,  anc 
that  even  by  the  direction  of  Au¬ 
gustin  himself,  as  soon  as  he  hac 
influence  sufficient  in  this  country 
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3  undertake  such  an  attempt,  is  very 
►robable  :  because,  in  the  early  ages, 
t  was  Jthe  uniform  practice  of  the 
irst  Christians,  in  many. countries, 
o  convert  places  that  had  been  de¬ 
feated  to  Pagan  superstition  into 
daces  of  assembly  for  Christian 
worship  : — of  which  fact  we  find 
nany  instances  in  the  Lives  of  the 
fathers.— And  hence,  therefore,  the 
milding  here  erected,  which  had 
irst  been  the  Sacellum  of  the  Ro- 
nan  Praetorium,  might  easily,  in 
ifter  ages,  be  better  known  by  the 
lame  of  St.  Austin’s  Cross,— it 
laving,  by  him,  been  converted  into 
i  Christian  chapel ;  but  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  designation  there  can  be  little 
loubt. 

“  One  further  observation  re- 
nains  to  be  made. 

“  As  there  was  all  this  extraor- 
linaxy  care  taken  to  form  the  found- 
itions  of  this  building',  and  of  the 
platform  on  which  it  stands,  inso- 
nuch  that  they  now  defy  the  deva¬ 
stations  of  time,  and  even  the  edge 
)f  the  tool,  —  so  the  very  ground 
dot  of  the  whole  Casrium  had 
originally  been  smoothed,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  a  considerable  depth,  to 
seep  the  whole  firm  and  com¬ 
pact  over  the  natural  soil,  which 
is  here  composed  of  sand  mixed  with 
day. 

“  In  digging  under  all  these 
foundations,  to  make  these  various 
discoveries,  was  found,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  all  (and  therefore  plainly 
in  a  place  where  it  must  have  been 
lost,  and  buried  before  the  works 
were  first  begun,)  a  little  bronze 
figure  of  a  Roman  soldier,  playing 
upon  a  pair  of  bag-pipes. 

“  It  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the 
Ephippia,  or  horse  trappings,  of  some 
Roman  knight ;  and  to  have  been 
designed  -  to  be  suspended  before 


the  breast  of  the  horse,  hung  on 
by  leathern  thongs  passing  through 
the  two  cavities  behind  the  pipe; 
and  secured,  at  bottom,  by  another 
thofig  passing  through  a  similar  ca¬ 
vity  in  the  brass  work  beneath  the 
feet,  which  part  is  now  broken  off. 

“  The  whole  equipment  of  the. 
figure  is  most  curious  ; — the  precise 
form  of  the  bag  and  pipes,  and 
the  manner  of  holding  and  manag¬ 
ing  them ;  the  helmet ;  the  purse, 
or  antient  scrip,  on  one  side ;  and 
the  short  Roman  sword,  or  dagger, 
on  the  other ;  and  the  goat  and 
belt. — And  the  whole  is  a  proof, 
that  the  bag-pipe  was  originally  no 
Scotch,  but  a  Roman,  instrument ; 
— a  fact  that  is  also  strongly  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  bass  relievo  at  Rome, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Burney;  where 
a  Grecian  sculptor  has  given,  in  lik® 
manner,  the  representation  of  this 
instrument. 

“  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Scotch  borrowed  the  modern  bag¬ 
pipe  from  the  old  Roman  double 
pipe  ;  —  as  they  did  the  plaid,  and  the 
mode  of  wearing  it,  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  toga.  '  • 


<( 


However  this  may  be,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  such  a  bronze,  in  such  a 
place,  is  a  fact  that  ought  not  to  be 
left  unnoticed  on  this  occasion.— 
With  the  mention  of  this  circum¬ 
stance,  therefore,  we  will  finish  the 
description  of  this  ancient  and  inter¬ 
esting  fortress  ;  only  just  observing, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  similar  little 
bronze  was  found  on  the  outside  of 
the  walls,  and  that  other  bronze 
figures  have  also  been  found  here, 
particularly  a  figure  of  Mercury  j — 
and  that  a  vast  quantity  of  Roman 
coins,  of  such  kinds  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  camp,  that  is,  of  small 
ones,  of  little  value,  have  also  been 
frequently  dug  up.” 
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[Prom  Aikin’s  Tranflation  of  Denon’s  Travels.] 


**  HP  ^  ^  ferpent,  though  not 
JL  winged,  is  llill  the  object  of 
fbm  forcery  in  Egypt.  I  was  with 
the  commander  in  chief  one  day, 
when  the  Ply  Hi  were  introduced,  and 
we  put  many  queftions  to  them  re¬ 
lative  to  the  my  fiery  of  their  fedl, 
and  the  fuppofed  command  over  fer¬ 
pents  which  they  appear  to  poflfefs. 
They  anfwered  our  queftions  with 
more  affufance  than  intelligence,  but 
we  put  them  to  the  proof :  *  Can 

*  you  tell  us,*  laid  the  general, 

*  whether  there  are  any  ferpents  in 

*  the  palace,  and  if  there  are,  can 

*  you  oblige  them  to  come  forth 

*  from  their  retreats  r’  They  an¬ 
fwered  both  queftions  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative  ;  and  we  put  them  to  the  proof : 
on  which  they  learched  all  the  rooms, 
and  prefen tly  after  they  declared  that 
there  was  a  fnake  in  the  houfe  ;  they 
then  renewed  their  fearch  to  difeover 
where  he  was  hid,  made  tome  con- 
vulfions  in  patting  before  a  jar  placed 
in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  rooms,  and 
declared  that  the  animal  was  there  ; 
where  indeed  we  actually  found  one. 
This  was  a  true  Comus’s  trick  ;  we 
looked  at  each  other,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  they  were  very  adroit. 

“  Being  always  curious  to  ob- 
ferve  the  means  by  which  men  com¬ 
mand  the  opinions  of  others,  I  re¬ 
gretted  that  I  was  not  at  Rofetta 
at  the  proceflion  of  the  feafl  of 
Ibrahim,  in  which  the  convnltions 
of  the  Pfylli  form  the  mod  entertain¬ 
ing  part,  to  the  populace,  of  this 
religious  ceremony.  To  make  up 
for  my  lofs,  1  addreifed  myfelf  to  the 
chief  of  the  fedl,  who  was  keeper  of 
the  okel  or  tavern  of  the  Franks  : 

I  flattered  him ;  and  he  promifed  to 
tpake  me  a  fpeflator  of  the  exalta¬ 


tion  of  one  of  the  Pfylli,  as  foon  ai 
he  fltould  have  blown  into  his  spirit. 
as  he  exprefled  it.  From  my  curi- 
ofity  he  thought  I  bade  fair  to  be  a 
profelyte,  and  he  propofed  to  initiate 
me,  which  I  accepted;  but  when  I 
learned  that  in  the  ceremony  of  ini¬ 
tiation  the  grand- matter  fpits  in  the 
mouth  of  the  neophyte,  this  circum- 
flancc  cooled  my  ardour,  and  1  found 
that  I  could  not  prevail  on  myfelf  to 
go  through  this  trial ;  fo  I  gave  my 
money  to  the  high-prieft,  and  he 
promifed  to  let  me  fee  one  of  the  in¬ 
spired. 

“  They  had  brought  with  them 
their  ferpents,  which  they  let  loofo 
from  a  large  leather  fack  in  which 
they  were  kept,  and  made  them  eredl 
their  bodies  and  hifs,  by  irritating 
them.  I  remarked  that  it  was  the  light 
which  principally  caufed  their  anger, 
for  as  loon  as  they  were  returned  into 
the  fack  their  pafEon  ceafed,  and 
they  no  longer  endeavoured  to  bite. 
It  was  alfo  curious  to  obferve,  that, 
when  angry,  the  neck  for  fix  inches 
below  the  head  was  dilated  to  the 
fize  of  one’s  hand.  I  foon  faw  that 
even.  I  could  manage  the  ferpents 
perfectly  well  without  fear  of  their 
fangs ;  for  having  well  remarked, 
that  the  Pfylli,  while  they  were 
threatening  the  animal  with  one 
hand,  ieized  it  on  the  back  of  the 
head  with  the  other,  I  did  the  fame 
with  one  of  the  ferpents  with  equal 
fuccefs,  though  much  to  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  performers  themfelves. 
After  this,  they  proceeded  to  the 
grand  my  fiery  \  one  of  the  per¬ 
formers  took  a  fnake,  which  he  had 
previoufly  difabled  by  breaking  the 
under  jaw,  and  by  rubbing  away  the 
gums  till  the  whole  of  the  palate 

was 
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ts  deflroyed  he  then  grafped  it 
th  the  appearance  of  paflion,  and 
proached  the  chief,  who  with 
;at  gravity  gave  him  the  spirit?  that 
to  fay,  after  uttering  fome  myfte- 
ius  words,  blew  into  his  mouth  ; 
d,  at  the  inftant,  the  other  was 
zed  with  a  facred  convulfion,  his 
ms  and  legs  distorted,  his  eyes 
iming  to  Hart  from  his  head,  and 
began  to  tear  the  animal  with  his 
?th  j  whilfi  the  two  attendants, 
pearing  to  commilerate  his  fuffer- 
retrained  his  ftruggles  with 
Acuity,  and  fnatched  from  his 
nd  the  ferpent,  which  he  was  un- 
lling  to  let  go.  As  foon  as  the 


fnake  was  removed,  he  remained  as 
if  fiupid  5  but  the  chief  approached 
him,  muttered  fome  words  to  "him, 
retook  from  him  the  fpirit  by  afpir- 
ation,  and  he  returned  to  his  natural 
Hate.  Now,  however,  he  that  had 
leized  the  fnake  beginning  to  be  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  fame  ardour  to 
confummate  the  myftery,  came  up 
to  the  chief  to  demand  the  fpirit  j 
and  as  he  was  flronger  and  more 
afitive  than  the  firfl,  his  cries  and 
convulfions  were  Hill  more  violent 
and  ridiculous.  I  had  now  feen 
enough  of  the  initiation,  and  thus 
ended  this  grofs  juggling.” 
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THE  proper  ffafon  to  leave  the 
Malabar  coaH  for  Canton  is 
>m  the  iH  of  April  to  the  middle 
May,  by  which  means  you  will 
ve  fufficient  time  to  Hop  in  the 
raits  of  Malacca  to  purchafe  tin, 
pper,  beetle  (areka)  nut,  rattans, 
1  fwallow  (called  beach  He  mar 
the  Portuguefe,  and  trepong  by 
e  Malays),  and  birds*  neHs  ;  all  of 
lich,  if  well  laid  in,  will  nett  a 
ndfome  profit  at  Canton. 

H  The  articles  of  trade  from  Bom- 
y,  and  the  Malabar  coafi,  are 
iefly  cotton,  pepper,  fandal  wood, 
itchick,  fhark-fins,  olibanum,  ele- 
iants*  teeth,  rhinoceros’-  horns, 
arls,  cornelian  Hones,  and  beads. 
u  When  you  make  the  land,  and 
e  near  the  Ladroon,  a  Chinefe  pilot 
.11  come  on  board  to  carry  you  into 
'acoa-roads,  and  bring  the  fhip  to 
1  anchor.  The  pilot  will  then  go 
t  fliore  to  report  to  the  head  manda¬ 
te,  at  Macoa,  of  what  nation  you 
e.  Should  there  be  any  women  on 


board,  application  mufi  be  made  to 
the  bifhop  and  lynod  of  Macoa  for 
leave  to  put  them  on  fhore,  as  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  go  to 
Whampoa  in  the  fiiip. 

1‘  As  foon  as  the  mandarine  at 
Macoa  is  fatisfied  in  all  his  inquiries, 
he  orders  off  a  river  pilot,  who  never 
comes  on  board  until  you  have  laid 
24  hours  in  the  roads,  and  brings  a 
chop  (a  licence)  to  pafs  the  Bocca 
Tigris  (the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
river),  and  carries  the  fhip  to  Wham¬ 
poa. 

ei  The  captains  and  fuper-cargoes 
are  allowed,  as  a  great  favour,  to 
wear  a  flag  in  their  boats,  which 
paffes  them  without  Hopping  to  be 
examined  at  the  different  hoppo 
houfes  :  but  all  other  boats  mufi  flop 
to  be  fearched,  and  have  their  chop 
examined.  Some  commanders  who 
have  lent  their  Hags  to  others  have, 
by  fuch  abufe  of  the  indulgence, 
been  deprived  of  it  for  the  feafon. 

4f  Canton  is  about  15  or  lb  miles 

from 
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from  Whampoa ;  and  in  that  di- 
ftance  are  five  hoppo,  or  chop  honfes, 
which  to  call  and  flop  at  is  very 
troublefome,  particularly  if  in  hafte 
to  town;  for  this  reafon  the  indulg¬ 
ence  of  the  flag  ought  particularly 
|o  be  attended  to. 

tr  The  day  after  your  arrival  at 
Canton,  the  Cohong,  or  directors  of 
the  Chinefe  Hong  merchant?,  will 
wait  upon  you.  To  thefe  merchants 
you  give  a  manifeft  of  your  cargo  : 
when  one  of  them,  who  becomes  fe- 
curity  for  your  performance  of  the 
Cufloms  of  the  port,  carries  the  mnni- 
feif  to  the  head  Ton  tiff  (generally 
called  John  Tuck),  to  regulate  the 
emperor’s  duties,  which,  however, 
the  importer  knows  nothing  of ;  as 
the  cuftonfs  and  duties  are  paid  by 
the  purchafers.  He  afterwards  fu'rn- 
mons  a  meeting  of  the  Hong  mer¬ 
chants  ;  the  manifefl  is  laid  before 
them,  and  they  fix  a  price  upon  your 
goods  ;  with  which  you  mutt  be  con¬ 
tented,  as  no  other  merchants  but  the 
Cohon g  are  allowed  to  purchafe. 

“  There  are  two  hoppo  (or  cullom- 
houfe  boats)  Rationed  to  each  (hip, 
one  on  each  tide  ;  and  when  you  are 
delivering  your  cargo  they  attend, 
and  weigh  it  all  before  it  is  put  into 
the  boats  which  convey  it  to  Canton  : 
where  it  is  again  weighed,  to  fee  if 
the  weight  agrees  with  that  taken  on 
board,  which  is  feldom  or  never  the 
cafe,  on  account  of  the  embezzle¬ 
ment,  which  invariably  happens,  by 
the  boatmen,  between  the  fliip  and 
Canton ;  for  the  Chinefe  exceed 
greafly  the  wateimien  upon  the 
Thames  in  filching  and  chicanery. 

“  If  you  come  to  market  early, 
and  expert  other  fhips  to  arrive  foon 
.^after  with  the  fame  kind  of  articles 
your  cargo  is  compofed  of,  I  would 
advife  you  to  take  the  Hong  mer¬ 
chants'  rirft  offer,  provided  it  is  near¬ 
ly  the  price  you  expected,  as  pro¬ 


bably,  by  your  refufal,  they  will  lea 
you,  and  perhaps  not  return  or  1 
you  for  eight  or  ten  days,  well  knoi 
ing  that  you  cannot  difpofe  cf.yo 
cargo  to  any  other's  ;  and  that  fre 
Canton  you  have  no  market  left 
choofe  or  go  to. 

After  you  have  agreed  abo 
the  prices,  money,  and  time  of  pa 
ment,  which  will  be  fettled  at  lev 
mace  two  candareen  per  head, 
Mexican  dollar,  you  muft  infift  up- 
the  payment  being  made  in  o 
month  from  the  delivery  ;  for  if  y 
are  a  late  fliip,  fome  of  your  ov 
payments  may  become  due  befc 
you  are  in  caffi,  or  have  abets 
hand  t©  retire  them. 

l<  Having  effe6ted  the  fale 
your  cargo,  the  Ilong  mercha 
furnifbes  you  with  a  chop  to  deliv 
your  cargo,1  and  fends  boats  down 
Whampoa,  to  receive  it,  in  fu< 
numbers  as  you  pleafe  to  ordt 
though  they  feldom  exceed  thr 
boats  (or  chops)  per  day,  being 
many  as  they  can  well  attend 
during  bufinefs  hours,  which  is  gene 
ally  from  ten  in  the  forenoon  till  tv 
in  the  afternoon. 

i(  I  would  recommend  to  ha 
two  or  three  of  the  Chip’s  compai 
in  each  boat,  to  prevent  plundering 
for  although  the  boats  are  ole 
covered  and  locked  up,  yet  the 
Chinefe  watermen  are  lb  very  de 
terous  at  the  trade  of  emb^zzlemer 
that,  in  defpight  of  your  great* 
care,  they  will  Heal  a  great  deal,  p 2 
ticularly  tin.  I  have  experieno 
this  article  changed  in  the  boats,  ai 
fmallflabs  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  Ian 
ones.  I  fuffered  feverely  once 
Calcutta  by  the  fame  kind  of  de 
terity  of  my  owner’s  Sircar?,  wl 
chanced  the  larce  for  Imall  llabs  - 
tin  :  I  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  d 
ficiency,  although  my  chief  ma 
made  affidavit  that  the  tin  w: 

weighe 
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eighed,  and  delivered  to  the  Sircar 
ith  the  owner’s  weights  and  fcales 
le  fame  it  was  purchafed  by. 
i(  You  have  no  occafion  to  hire 
arehoufes  at  Canton  for  the  receipt 
f  your  cargo,  as  it  is  weighed  and 
irried  off  immediately  upon  landing, 
fere  the  emperor’s  as  well  as  the 
[ong  merchants’  clerks  or  writers 
tend,  check  the  weights,  and  take 
le  account  of  the  delivery.  They 
*e  very  fair  in  the  weighing  of  your 
irgo,  being  done  by  Englifh  weights, 
id  weights  of  fifty  pounds  (in head 
f  fifty- fixes,  or  half-hundreds)  ;  and 
tervvards  reduced  to  cattvs,  by  mul- 
plying  by  three,  and  dividing  by 
>ur ;  and  then  reduced  to  picuis,  by 
aiding  the  product  by  one  hundred. 
"u.  When  there  are  fhips  which 
ive  not  been  meafured  at  Wham- 
Da,  the  head  mandarine  fends  word 
>  the  Hong  merchants,  appointing 
day  to  go  down  the  river  for  the 
arpGle  of  meafuring  the  fhips  5 
hich  is  put  off  until  there  are  fix 
:  more  fhips  waiting  (for  the  man- 
arine  will  not  go  down  in  the  early 
art  of  the  fealon  to  meafure  a  lets 
umber  than  fix).  The  Hong  mer- 
lant  informs  you,  through  your 
nguid,  the  day  the  Ton  tiff  means  to 
o  down, when  it  is  expeffed  all  work 
tall  be  fufpended,  and  the  corn- 
lander  of  the  (hip,  fupercago,  and 
dicers,  \^ill  attend,  dreffed  ;  and  the 
long  merchant,  by  the  Comprodore, 
nds  tea,  fweetmeats,  £cc.  for  his 
die  Tontiff’s)  entertainment  on 
aard.  The  boat  in  which  the 
ontiff  is  carried  is  diffingui died 
wn  his  attendants  by  a  yellow  flag, 
'hich  is  the  Imperial  colours ;  and 
;  foon  as  he  comes  in  fight  of  the 
dps  at  Whampoa,  a  boat  with  an 
[freer  is  lent  off  from  each  flip 
rbich  is  to  be  meafured  to  attend 
im.  Some  years  ago  the  fliips 
fed  to  falute  him,  but  that  ceremony 
difpenfed  with  fince  an  accident 


happened  in  the  Lady  Hughes  in 
1785,  by  one  of  the  wads  from  her 
guns  killing  a  Chinefe ;  for  which  the 
gunner  of  that  fhip  (according  to 
their  laws)  was  ffrangled. 

“  As  the  fhips  invariably  ftrip 
their  rigging,  to  examine  (or  over¬ 
haul)  at  China,  care  lliould  be  taken^ 
before  the  Tontiff  comes  on  board  to 
meafure,  to  have  the  after-wedges  of 
the  foremad  knocked  out,  the  day 
taken  off,  and  the  maft  wedged  from 
the  forefide  clofe  againft  the  after* 
part  of  the  partners ;  the  mizen-day 
or  tackles  diould  be  kept  on,  all  the 
foremad  wedges  knocked  out,  and 
the  mad  boufed  and  wedged  clofe 
forward  to  the  forefide  of  the  part¬ 
ners.- — The  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
they  meafure  from  the  centre  of  the 
foremad  to  the  centre  of  the  mizen- 
maft,  for  the  length ;  and  clofe  abaft 
the  mainmad,  from  outfide  to  out- 
fide,  taking  the  extreme  for  the 
breadth. 

“  They  multiply  the  length  by 
the  breadth,  and  divide  by  ten,  which, 
they  fay,  gives  the  fhip’s  meafure- 
ment;  and  charge  according  to  her 
rate,  whether  fird,  fecond,  or  third 
rate,  deduhting  twenty  per  cent, 
which  the  emperor  allows  :  but  feven 
per  cent,  is  again  added  to  make  it 
touch,  that  is,  equal  to  fine  putfe 
filver  :  from  which  calculation  there 
is  no  appeal ;  nor  is  your  diip  pro¬ 
perly  reported  and  entered  until  after 
this  ceremony  is  gone  through. 

“  The  rates  of  diips  are  generally 
allowed  after  this  mealurement,  viz. 
Seventy -four  covids,  of  fourteen  andr 
a  half  inches  long,  and  twenty-three 
covids  broad,  are  called  fird  rates. 

“  Second  rates  are  under  leventy- 
four  covids  long  and  twenty-three 
broad,  to  feventy-one  covids  long  and 
twenty-one  covids  broad  :  and  all 
under  feventy-one  covids  long  and 
twenty- one  covids  broad  are  account¬ 
ed  third  rates. 

f*  The 
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“  The  duty  on  fir  ft  rates  are  feven 
tale,  feven  mace,  feven  candareen, 
and  feven  cafh,  percovid. 

“  The  new  teas  and  China-ware 
feldom  arrive  at  Canton  before  the 
beginning  of  November:  this  is  al- 
moft  an  unerring  rule  to  guide  you 
in  the  purchafe  of  your  teas  ;  for  be 
allured  all  that  are  offered  before  this 
time  are  the  remains  of  the  old  flock 
from  the  former  feafon. 

“  In  purchafing  your  goods  for  a 
returning  cargo,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  buy  where  and  of  whom  you 
pleafe,  though  the  beft  teas  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  had  from  the  Hong  mer¬ 
chants  :  and  in  making  your  bargains 
never  omit  fettling  the  exchange  at 
which  you  pay  your  dollars  j  for 
though  you  receive  them  from  the 
Hong  merchants  at  feven  mace  two 
candereen,  you  pay  them  away  at 
feven  mace  five  candereen,  for  teas, 
filk,  nmfk,  tutenague,  lugarcandy, 
and  foft  fugar,  lacquered  ware,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  ;  by  which  you  fave  four 
and  one-fix th  per  cent. 


“  The  emperor’s  prefent,  froi 
fhips  of  all  deferiptions,  whetfit 
large  or  fmall,  as  fixed  in  177>4,  an 
now  become  a  certain  claim  c 
cuftom,  is  one  thoufand  nine  hur 
dred  and  fifty  tales,  exclufive  of  tl 
meafurement  duties. 
te  The  general  Exports  for  the  Indi 
Market — are 

tutenague,  china-ware,  hartall  ( 
yellov/  paint,  inferior  to  gumbooge' 
tea,  filks  and  fatins  of  all  forts,  ve' 
vets,  ribbons,  artificial  flowers,  ham: 
paper,  thread,  copper  (white  an 
yellow),  china- root,  (lockings,  fugai 
candy,  alum,  camphor,  quickfilvei 
dammar,  fugar,  red-lead,  vermillior 
lacquered  ware,  furniture,  toyi 
&c.  Sec. 

“  The  general  imports  I  have  a] 
ready  mentioned  in  addition  t 
which  may  be  added,  cardemumf 
lago,  teapoy  (or  mother  of  pearP 
fliells,  turtle-fhells,  glafs  of  all  de 
feriptions,  broad-cloth,  kerfeys,  hat: 
fcarlet-cloth  and  cuttings,  furs  of  a 
kinds,  ipices  of  all  kinds,  and  bullion, 


Description  of  Mocho  Coffee. 
[From  the  fame.] 


“  TV  yTOCHO,  the  firft  city  we  meet 
with  in  the  Red  Sea  where 
Europeans  (hips  call  at  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  trade,  is  tolerably  large,  and 
exceedingly  populous  :  the  principal 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahome- 
dans  ;  but  there  are  a  great  many. 
s  Jews,  which  live  in  the  fuburbs,  fome 
few  Armenians  and  Perfees,  all  of 
whom  are  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  cuftoms  of  the  Mahomedans^ 
and  they  find  fuch  compliances  con¬ 
venient  and  profitable,  as  they  reap 
green  advantage  from  the  lucrative 
trade  they  carry  on  from  hence  to 


moft  (indeed  I  may  fay  all)  parts  c 
India. 

The  ftreets  are  tolerably  large 
the  houfes  are  built  of  brick  o 
ftone,  confiding  of  two  ftories,  wit! 
terraced  roofs  j  the  (hops  are  par 
ticularly  adapted  to  (and  built  for 
trade,  and  are  well  filled  with  all  fort 
of  commodities,  both  of  Europe  an< 
India. 

<e  The  harbour  of  Mocho  is  form 
ed  by  two  points  (or  flips)  of  land 
(on  each  of  which  is  a  fortification) 
about  three  miles  from  each  other. 

“  The  moft  confiderable  trade  the] 

hav< 
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.ve  is  coffee,  which  is  cultivated  at 
setlefackie,  and  allowed  to  be  the 
ieft  in  the  world  5  large  quantities 
this  wholefome  berry  are  taken 
to  Turkey  by  the  caravans  which 
me  from  thence  to  Mecca,  and 
return,  as  well  as  this,  take  back 
1  the  fpices  and  manufactures  of 
e  whole  eaftern  world  ;  many  of 
hich  find  their  way  into  Europe  by 
is  circuitous  rout  ;  and  hence  this 
ateful  berry,  vyithus,  gets  the  name 
’Turkey  coffee. 

“  Having  laid  thus  much  of  the 
:rry,  it  may  not  be  confidered  ir- 
levant  to  this  work  to  add  here 
me  account  of  the  coffee  plant, 
id  the  manner  that  the  Arabs  cul- 
/ate  it ;  particularly  fo,  as  it  is  in 
iiverfal  ufe  at  home,  and  general 
iltivation  in  our  Welt-India  plant- 
ions. 

“  The  coffee  plant  grows  to  the 
iight  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet 
lot  much  unlike  our  white-thorn 
lfli),  the  twigs  grow  in  pairs,  op- 
)fite  to  each  other  ;  the  leaves  grow 
the  fame  manner  (oppofite  to  each 
her  in  pairs  alfo),  and  about  two 
ches  afunder,  each  pair  from  the 


Vindictive  Spiiiit  of  the  Na 

[From  Collins’s  Account  of 

Oh  arte r, 

A  CIRCUMSTANCE  OCCUITed 

about  the  beginning  of  this 
onth  (Dec.  1797)  that  excited 
uch  interest  in  the  town  of  Sydney, 
id  great  commotion  among  the  na- 
^es.  Two  of  these  people,  both  of 
em  well  known  in  the  settlement 
^ole-be,  the  friend  ofBen-nil-long, 
id  one  of  the  Ye-ra-ni-bes)  meeting 
the  town,  while  their  bosoms  were 
‘t  swelling  on  occasion  of  some 
, rarer  difference,  attacked  each 


other  j  both  above  and  below,  the 
leaves  are  about  four  inches  long, 
and  in  the  middle  (being  the  wideft; 
part)  are  about  two  inches  broad  ; 
from  whence  they  decreafe  to  the 
extremities,  and  end  in  a  point ; 
they  are  not  unlike  the  bay-leaf,  but 
neither  fo  ft  iff,  crifp,  or  thick. 

<f  The  plant,  as  I  obferved  before, 
is  much  like  our  white-thorn,  with 
a  grey  fmooth  bark;  the  wood 
white,  and  very  little  pith. — The 
fruit  hangs  on  the  twigs,  fometimes 
one,  two,  or  more,  together. 

“  Thefe  plants  are  watered  by  ar¬ 
tificial  channels,  and  after  three  or 
four  yeafs  bearing  the  natives  plant 
new  ones,  as  the  old  begin  to  decline 
about  this  period. 

“  The  berry  is  dried  in  the  fun, 
after  being  carefully  gathered  from 
the  fhrub,  and  the  hufk  is  afterward 
taken  off  by  handmills. 

“  In  the  hot  feafon  the  natives 
ufe  thefe  hufks  infiead  of  the  coffee 
berry,  and  eileem  the  liquor  impreg¬ 
nated  with  them  more  cooling  and 
more  refrefhing  than  that  prepared 
from  the  berry. 
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other.  C'ole-be  had  always  been 
remarked  for  his  activity,  but  Ye- 
ra-ni-be  had  more  youth  than  his 
adversary,  and  was  reckoned  a  per¬ 
fect  match  for  him.  On  closing  on 
each  other  with  their  clubs,  until 
which  time  Cole-be  had  not  gained 
any  advantage  over  Ye-ra-ni-toe,  the 
handle  of  Ye-ra-ni-be’s  shield  drew 
out,  and  it  consequently  fell  from 
his  grasp  :  avhile  stooping  to  take  it 
up,  the  other  struck  Eim  on  the 

hear 
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head  with  a  club,  which  staggered 
him,  and  followed  his  blow  while 
he  was  in  that  defenceless  situation. 

“  Cole-be  knew  that  this  would 
ensure  him  the  appellation  of  jeerun, 
or  coward,  and  that  the  friends  of 
Ye-ra-ni-be  would  as  certainly  take 
up  his  cause.  As  the  consequences 
might  be  very  serious  if  he  should 
die  of  the  blow,  he  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  abscond  for  a  while,  and 
Ye-ra-ni-be  was  taken  care  df  by 
some  of  his  white  friends.  This 
happened  on  the  I  Oth,  and  on  the 
i6th  he  died.  In  this  interval  he 
was  constantly  attended  by  some  of 
his  male  and  female  associates,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  his  two  friends,  Collins 
(for  Gnung-a  Gnung-a  still  went  by 
the  late  judge-advocate’s  name)  and 
Mo-roo-bra.  On  one  of  the  nights 
when  a  most  dismal  song  of  lamenta- 
tion  had  been  sung  over  him,  in 
Which  the  women  were  the  principal 
performers,  his  male  friends,  after 
listening  for  some  time  with  great 
apparent  attention,  suddenly  started 
up,  and,  seizing  their  weapons, 
went  off  in  a  most  savage  rage,  de¬ 
termined  on  revenge.  Knowing 
pretty  well  where  to  meet  with 
Cole-be,  they  beat  him  very  se¬ 
verely,  but  would  not  kill  him,  re¬ 
serving  that  gratification  of  their  re¬ 
venge  until  the  fate  of  their  com¬ 
panion  should  be  decided.  On  the 
following  night,  Collins  and  Mo- 
roo-bra  attacked  a  relation  of  Cole- 
he’s,  Boo-ra-wan-ye,  whom  they 
beat  about  the  head  with  such 
cruelty  that  his  recovery  was  doubt¬ 
ful.  As  their  vengeance  extends  to 
all  the  family  and  relations  of  a 
culprit,  what  a  misfortune  it  must 
be  to  be  connected  with  a  man  of  a 
choleric  disposition  ! 

Ye-ra-ni-be  was  buried  the  day 
after  his  decease  by  the  side  of  the 
public  road,  below  the  military 
barracks-.  He  was  placed  by  his 
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friends  upon  a  large  piece  of  bar 
and  laid  into  a  grave,  which  w 
formed  by  them  after  our  manr 
(only  not  so  deep),  they  seeming 
this  instance  to  be  desirous  of  in 
tating  our  custom.  Ben-nil-lo 
assisted  at  the  ceremony,  placing  t 
head  of  the  corpse,  by  which 
stuck  a  beautiful  war-ra-taw,  a 
covering  the  body  with  the  blanl 
on  which  he  died.  Being  suppli 
with  some  spades,  the  earth  v 
thrown  in  by  the  by-standei 
during  which,  and  indeed  throug 
out  the  whole  of  the  ceremony r  t 
women  howled  and  cried  exce 
sively  ;  but  this  was  the  effect  of  tl 
violent  gusts  of  passion  into  whi< 
the  men  every  moment  threw  ther 
selves.  At  this  time  many  speii 
were  thrown,  and  some  blows  we 
inflicted  with  clubs  but  no  serio 
mischief  ensued.  On  the  death 
Cole-be,  all  seemed  determinec 
for  the  man  whose  life  he  had  in 
cowardly  a  manner  taken  away  w 
niuch  beloved  by  his  countrymen 

“  With  this  design,  a  number 
natives  assembled  a  few  days  afte 
wards  before  the  barracks,  breathii 
revenge  5  at  which  time  a  youi 
man,  a  relation  to  the  object 
their  vengeance,  received  so  mar 
wounds,  that  he  was  nearly  killer 
and  a  lad,  who  was  also  related 
him  ‘(Nan-bar-ray,  the  same  wl 
formerly  lived  with  Mr.  White,  tl 
principal  surgeon)  was  to  hai 
been  sacrificed  5  but  he  was  save 
for  the  present  by  the  apnearain 
of  a  soldier,  who  had  been  sent : 
the  place  with  him  for  his  pre 
tection  ,  and  it  was  thought  th; 
when  the  present  tumult  against  h 
uncle  (for  Cole-be  was  the  broth* 
of  this  boy’s,  father)  had  subside* 
nothing  more  would  be  thought  < 
him. 

“  Cole-be,  finding  that  he  mu 
either  subpiit  to.  the  trial  usual  0 
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jch  occasions,  or  live  in  the  con- 
nual  apprehension  of  being  taken 
t  by  a  midnight  murder  and  a 
hgle  hand,  determined  to  come 
award,  and  sutler  the  business  to 
3.  decided  one  way  or  the  other, 
aving  sign1  tied  his  resolution,  a 
iy  was  appointed,  and  he  repaired 
med  to  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
he  rage  and  violence  shewn  by 
e  friends  ot  the  deceased  were  in- 
iscribable  ;  and  Cole-be  would 
rtainly  have  expiated  his  offence 
ith  his  lire  but  for  the  inter¬ 
stice  of  several  of  the  military, 
fore  whose  barrack  the  affair  took 
tee.  Although  active,  and  ex- 
jmely  cm  fait  in  the  use  of  the 
ield,  he  was  overpowered,  and, 
ling  beneath  their  spears,  would 
rtainly  have  been  killed  on  the 
ot,  but  several  soldiers  rushed  in, 
d  prevented  their  putting  him  to 
ath  where  he  lay  ;  he  himself, 
>m  the  many  severe  wounds  which 
had  received,  being  wholly  in- 
pable  of  making  any  resistance, 
is  triends,  the  soldiers,  lifted  him 
>m  the  ground,  and  between  them 
re  him  into  the  barracks. 
i(  Ben-nil-long,  the  particular 
end  and  companion  of  Cole-be, 
is  present  at  this  meeting  5  but, 
was  supposed,  without  intending 
take  any  part  in  it  either  way. 
ie  atrocity  of  his  friend's  conduct 
d  been  such  that  he  could  not 
enly  espouse  his  quarrel  5  perhaps 
had  no  stomach  to  the  fight  5 
cl  certainly,  if  he  could  avoid  it 
would  not,  by  appearing  agains 
n,  add  to  the  number  of  his 
emies.  He  was  armed,  however, 

1  unencumbered  with  clothing  of 
f  kindj  and  remained  a  silent 
3ctator  of  the  tumultuous  scene, 
til  the  moment  when  the  soldiers 


rushed  in  to  save  the  life  of  Cole-be. 
His  conduct  here  became  inex¬ 
plicable.  On  a  sudden,  he  chose 
to  be  in  a  rage  at  something  or 
other,  and  threw  a  spear  among  the 
soldiers,  which  dreadfully  took  effect 
on  one  of  them,  entering  at  his 
back  and  •  coming  out  at  the  belly, 
close  to  the  navel.  For  this  he 
would  instantly  have  been  killed  on 
the  spot,  had  not  Mr.  Smith*  the 
provost-marshal,  interfered  and 
brought  him  away,  boiling  with  the 
most  savage  rage  ;  for  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  blow  on  the  head  with  the 
butt- end  of  a  musquet. 

“  It  became  necessary  to  confine 
him  during  the  night,  as  well  to 
prevent  the  mischief  with  which  he 
threatened  the  white  people,  as  to 
save  him  from  the  anger  of  the 
military,  and  on  the  following 
morning  he  quited  the  town. 

“  This  man,  instead  "of  making 
himself  useful,  or  shewing  the  least 
gratitude  for  the  attentions  which-  4 
he  received  from  every  one,  had 
become  a  most  insolent  and  trouble¬ 
some  savage,  As  it  was  impossible 
sometimes  to  avoid  censuring  him 
for  his  conduct,  he  had  been  known 
to  walk  about  armed,  and  heard  to 
declare  it  was-  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  spearing  the  governor  when¬ 
ever  he  saw  him.  This  last  outrage 
of  his  had  rendered  him  more 
hateful  than  any  of  his  Countrymen ; 
and,  as  the  natives  who  had  so  con¬ 
stantly  resided  and  received  so  many 
comforts  in  the  settlement  were 
now  afraid  to  appear  in  the  town, 
'believing  that,  like  themselves,  we 
should  punish  all  for  the  misconduct 
of  one,  it  might  rather  be  expected 
that  Ben-nil-long  could  not  be  far 
from  meeting th^t  punishment  which 
he  certainly  provoked  and  merited 
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“  ✓'“VN  the  5  th  (of  March,  1798), 
the  court  of  civil  judicature 
was  held  at  Parramatta.  Several 
writs  were  issued,  and  prosecutions 
for  debt  entered  ;  and  on  the  7 th  the 
court  adjourned  until  the  lpth.  On 
that  day  it  met,  and  continued 
sitting  until  the  24th,  when  all  the 
business  before  them  was  concluded. 
Th  is  consisted  chiefly  of  litigation 
about  debts  contracted  between  the 
retail  dealers  and  the  settlers.  As  a 
proof  to  what  a  height  this  business 
had  reached,  it  need  only  be  men¬ 
tioned,  that  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  governor  in  one  prosecution  for 
a  debt  of  St) 8/.  iff*.  1  Or/.  ;  which 
appeal  was  however  withdrawn,  the 
defendant  consenting  to  pay  the 
debt. 

<s  The  governor,  having  received 
from  the  settlers  in  each  district, 
through  the  medium,  of  the  two 
gentlemen  whom  he  sent  amongst 
them  for  that  purpose  (the  Rev. 
Mr.  Marsden,  and  Mr.  Arndell),  a 
clear  and  correct  statement  of  their 
grievances  and  distresses,  informed 
them,  that  it  was  with  real  concern 
he  beheld  the  effects  of  the  meeting 
of  each  civil  court,  which,  for  the 
public  accommodation,  he  from  time 
to  time  had  occasion  to  assemble. 
The  vast  load  of  debt  with  which 
they  so  frequently  felt  themselves 
burthened,  through  the  imposition 
and  extortion  of  the  multitude  of 
petty  dealers  by  whom  the  colony 
Was  so  much  troubled,  with  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  in¬ 
dustrious  man  laboured  for  want  of 
aome  other  mode  of  providing  the 
necessaries  which  he  required,  were 
grievances  of  which  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  the  better  \  and,  as  far 


as  his  situation  would  authorize 
him,  he  would  adopt  every  mean- 
in  his  power  to  afford  them  relief 
To  this  end  he  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  suppress  many  of  those 
licensed  public  houses  which,  wher 
first  permitted,  were  designed  as  ? 
convenience  to  the  labouring  people, 
but  Which  he  now  saw  were  the 
principal  cause  whence  many  had 
candidly  confessed  their  ruin  tc 
have  sprung. 

“  He  wished  it  were  possible  tc 
dissuade  them  from  heaping  such 
heavy  debts  upon  themselves  by  the 
enjoyment  of  articles  which  they 
could  do  without,  or  by  throwing 
away  their  money  in  purchasing,  ai 
every  public  auction,  rags  and  trifles 
for  which  such  exorbitant  sums 
were  exacted.  He  urged  them, 
with  a  paternal  anxiety,  to  consider, 
that  their  folly  involved  their  whole 
families  in  ruin  and  misfortune,' and 
conjured  them  to  wait  with  patience 
the  result  of  some  representations 
which  he  had  made  to  government, 
as  well  in  their  behalf,  as  in  behali 
of  the  settlers  upon  Norfolk  Island  ; 
by  which  lie  hoped  that  ere  long 
they  would  have  an  opportunity  oi 
purchasing  every  European  article 
that  they  might  want  at  such  a  rea¬ 
sonable  and  moderate  price  as  they, 
by  their  industry,  would  be  very 
well  able  to  afford  from  the  produce 
of  their  labour.”  I 

“  April.]  This  month  opened 
with  a  necessary  act  of  justice 
Five  men  were  capitally  convicted; 
before  the  court  of  criminal  judi¬ 
cature,  of  seizing  two  boats,  th« 
property  of  individuals,  with  an 
intent  of  escaping  from  the  colony 
One  mar.  was  capitally  convicted  ol 
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a  robbery ;  three  were  transported  to 
Norfolk-Island  for  1 4  years  *  one 
for  /  ;  one  was  adjudged  corporal 
punishment,  and  one  acquitted. 

“  Two  of  the  five  that  were  con¬ 
demned  tor  seizing  the  boats  suffered 
death  at  Sydney,  after  a  week’s  pre¬ 
paration  for  that  awful  moment. 
Their  companions  were  respited  at 
the  place  of  execution.  They  were 
all  extremely  penitent,  confessed  the 
justice  of  their  sentence,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  how  much  mischief 
they  had  done,  and  how  much  more 
they  meditated,  had  they  not  been 
overtaken  by  justice. 

“  One  man,  for  robbery,  was 
executed  at  Parramatta,  George 
Mitton,  who  certainly  was  a  very 
lit  subject  for  an  example.  He  had 
been  twice  pardoned  when  under 
sentence  of  death  j  once  in  Ireland ; 
and  once  in  this  country,  by  the 
present  governor,  for  an  offence 
similar  to  that  for  which  he  now 
suffered. 

“  These  melancholy  instances, 
had  they  been  properly  attended  to, 
must  have  shewn  to  the  convicts 
not  only  the  difficulty  which  accom¬ 
panied  every  attempt  to  escape 
privately  from  the  colony,  and  the 
danger  to  which  those  who  made 
the  trial  exposed  themselves,  but  the 
certainty  of  meeting  that  punish¬ 
ment  which  tlm  various  .crimes  that 
they  committed  on  such  occasions 
so  highly  merited.  The  governor, 
in  an  order  which  he  now  pub¬ 
lished,  was  desirous  of  calling  back 
to  the  recollection  of  these  mis¬ 
guided  people,  who  had  been,  either 
through  ignorance  or  through  the 
profligacy  of  their  dispositions,  so 
readily  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in 
such  dangerous  enterprises,  that  they 
would  find  an  attention  to  the  advice 
which  he  had  so  often  given  them 
the  most  effectual  means  of  ensuring 
their  real  happiness.  They  would 
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also  recollect,  that  an  information 
was  given  him  on  the  lQth  of 
January  last,  in  which  lie  appeared 
to  have  foreseen,  and  had  pointed 
out  to  those  piratical  gangs  who 
wished  to  make  thgir  escape  from 
hence,  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
those  who  were  of  least  use  to  the 
general  plan  of  fuch  gangs,  that  they 
would  probably,  if  in  danger  at  fea 
in  their  boat,  be  thrown  overboard  to 
lighten  her,  or  be  landed  on  fome 
part  of  the  coafl,  where,  beyond  a 
doubt,  they  would  perifh.  How  far 
this  prediction  had  been  verified, 
thole  who  were  concerned  in  taking 
off  the  fettlers’  boat,  and  who  might 
now  be  in  the  fettlement,  could  bed 
tell.  It  was  well  known,  that  they 
had  treacheroufly  left  feven  men  upon 
a  defolate  ifland  far  to  the  fouthward, 
where  they  mud  have  perifhed  for 
want,  had  they  not  been  discovered 
in  a  molt  miraculous  manner.  He 
wilhed  thofe  fadls  to  be  impreffed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  whole  colony  ; 
they  would  then  probably  clifcover  in 
what  their  real  intereft  confided,  and 
on  what  their  true  happinefs  de¬ 
pended.  To  be  honed  and  indudrious 
had  been  often  fhewn  to  be  the  mod 
certain  means  of  procuring  thofe 
blellings. 

“  Mitton,  before  he  was  executed, 
confeifed,  in  a  moment  of  penitence, 
that  many  robberies  had  been  con¬ 
certed,  and  were  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  him  and  fome  others. 
He  mentioned,  as  their  chief  in- 
digator  upon  thele  occafioris,  a  wo¬ 
man  of  the  name  of  Robley  (the  wife 
of  a  blackfmith  at  Sycjney),  who  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  property  which  they 
might  collect  in  this  way.  Dreading 
this  difcovery,  (he  found  it  convenient 
to  offer  to  accufe  others,  or  the  would 
inevitably  have  been  convicted  her- 
lelf. 

It  was  reported  by  a  native 
oman  from  the  Hawkefbury,  that 
N  2  lhe 
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(he  had  feen  the  t^p  mares  which 
were  ftolen  fome  time  lince  from 
Parramatta,  and  that  they  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  river.  She 
alfo  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  men 
who  went  off  with  them  had  been 
killed  by  the  natives,  and  that  the 
other  had  perifticd  with  hunger. 

Cf  The  proprietors  of  this  valuable 
article  of  flock  were  rather  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  the  care  of  it,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  high  price  which  it  bore. 
The  ailing,  comm  illary  loft  a  very 
hue  mare,  through  the  ftupidity  of 
an  Irifh  fervant,  who  put  a  fhort 
halter  round  her  neck,  with  a  running 
knot,  by  which  file  was  ftrangled  in 
the  night ;  and  information  had  been 
received  of  the  death  of  two  foals  be¬ 
longing  to  government.  This  acci¬ 
dent  proceeded  from  want  of  proper 
care  in  thofe  who  were  appointed  to 
look  after  them  5  but  unfortunately, 
though  they  were  often  changed,  the 
change  was  never  found  to  be  for  the 

T  '  ° 

better. 

“  When  Hacking  was  fent  to  the 
falt-hill  in  the  preceding  month,  he 
was  accompanied  by  Wilfon  and 
another  man,  who  were  directed  to 
penetrate  as  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  as  the  provifimis  which 
they  were  able  to  carry  would  permit 
them.  They  returned  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  three  weeks,  and  reported 
that  they  had  been  about  140  miles 
in  a  direction  S.  W.  by  S.  from 
Profpe<5l-Hiil.  In  the  courfe  of 
their  journey  they  travelled  over  a 
vaft  variety  of  country,  and  fell  in 

with  more  falt-hills.  They  alfo  met 

* 

with  many  narrow  rivers  or  creeks 
(with,  which  the  country  appeared  to 
he  much  interfedted),  and  found 
fome  very  extenfive  tracts  of  open 
luxuriant  ground,  as  well  as  much 
.unpromiting  land.  They  afcended 
feveral  hills  of  great  height,  from 
which  their  profpect  was  extenfive, 
and  whence  they  difcovered  moun¬ 


tains  rifmg  upon  mountains  to  th 
weftward  ;  all  of  which  appeare 
exceedingly  high.'  They  did  noi 
however,  meet  a  tingle  native  in  a 
their  journey  (a  proof  that  th 
human  race  was  but  thinly  fcattere 
over  the  interior  part  of  this  e* 
tenfive  country) ;  but  they  brougt 
with  them  another  of  thofe  beautifi 
birds  before  defcribed. 

Wifhing  to  afcertain  the  trut 
of  every  report  that  tended  to  im 
prove  our  knowledge  of  the  internr 
advantages  which  this  country  pol 
l'efied,  the  governor  fent  a  fma 
party,  with  fome  natives,  to  detei 
mine  whether  there  was  any  fait  i 
the  neighbourhood  of  Broken-Bay 
Captain  Waterhoufe  (of  the  Be 
liance),  who  undertook  the  fearcb 
found  the  place  that  had  been  de 
feribed,  and  alfo  difcovered  form 
fait;  but  it  had  been  produced  If 
the  fpray  of  the  fea  near  which  i 
laid,  and  which,  breaking  over  fom< 
rocky  parts  of  the  ihore  in  bat 
weather,  and  draining  down  behind 
had  occafioned  the  accumulation  of ; 
large  quantity  of  that  article  amonj 
the  fand,  and  upon  the  adjacen 
rocks. 

The  fettlers,  although  certain!) 
undeferving  of  the  attention  whicl 
they  met  with  from  the  governor, 
were  conftantly  laying  their  com¬ 
plaints  before  him,  He  now  re¬ 
ceived  a  petition  from  them,  in 
which  they  reprefented  the  greal 
diftrels  that  they  laboured  under,  as 
well  from  the  high  wages  which  they 
gave  to  hire'd  fervants  for  working 
their  ground,  as  from  the  immenfr 
price  which  they  paid  for  every 
article  neceffary  to  carry  on  that 
bufinefs.  '  On  this  account,  they  re- 
quefted  that  the  price  of  maize  might 
be  continued  at  the  fame  rate  as  in 
the  laft  year. 

“  The  governor,  fenfible  of  their 
diftreffes,  and  ever  ready  to  liften  to 
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ny  reafonable  application  which  thofe 
iftreffes  might  induce  them  to 
lake,  gave  directions  to  the  com- 
liffary  to  receive  it  at  the  price 
diich  they  petitioned  for.  But,  as 
;  was  no  lets  his  duty  to  dlminifh 
le  heavy  expences  of  the  colony 
lan  it  was  his  with  to  render  the 
tuation  of  the  induftrious  farmer 
afy  and  comfortable,  they  were  in¬ 
armed,  that  they  mnft  very  fhortly 
iok  forward  to  a  reduction  in  the 
rice  of  grain  of  every  kind. 

“  They  laboured,  however,  under 
nother  evil,  which  was  the  effeCt  of 
n  unbounded  rage  for  traffic  that 
ervaded  nearly  the  whole  lettlement, 
"he  delivery  of  grain  into  the  public 
;ore-houfes,  when  open  for  that  pur- 
ofe,  was  fo  completely  monopolifed, 
lat  the  fettlers  had  but  few  oppor- 
unities  of  getting  the  full  value  for 
iieir  crops.  A  few  words  will  place 
his  iniquitous  combination  in  its 
roper  light.  The  iettler  found 
imfelf  thruft  out  from  the  granary, 
y  a  man  whole  greater  opulence 
reated  greater  influence.  He  was 
ben  driven  by  his  neceffities  to  dif- 
ofe  of  his  grain  for  lefs  than  half 
:s  value.  To  whom  did  he  difpofe 
f  it  f  to  the  very  man  whole  greater 
pulence  enabled  him  to  purchafe 
and  whofe  greater  influence  could 
;et  it  received  into  the  public  ftore  ! 

Orders  had  been  repeatedly 
fued  on  this  very  fubjeCt,  the  ftore- 
:eepers  being  moll;  pointedly  di- 
eCled  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
nan  whofe  grain  was  th?e  produce  of 
iis  own  labour;  and  if  any  favour 
^ere  fliewn,  to  let  it  be  to  the  poor 
>ut  induftrious  fettler  who  might  be 
ncuiiibered  with  a  large  family. 


But  thefe  neceftary  and  humane  di¬ 
rections  had  been  too  often  fruftrated 
by  circumftances  which  were  care¬ 
fully  kept  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  governor  ;  it  was,  however, 
proved  to  him,  that  on  cccaiion  of 
the  ftore  at  the  Hawkefbury  being 
opened  for  the  reception  of  1500 
buftiels  of  wheat,  the  whole  was 
engrafted  by  two.  or  three  of  tbele 
opulent  traders,  to  the  exclufion  and 
injury  of  others,  and  the  petty 
farmers  in  general.  The  ftorekeeper 
was  not  difmifled,  becaufe  a  better 
might  not  have  been  found  ;  but  the 
governor  directed,  that  half  the 
quantity  of  wheat  thus  partially  and 
improperly  put  in  fhould  be  taken 
away,  and  room  made  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  fettlers. 

“  A  report  prevailed  at  this  time 
among  the  labouring  people,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Irifh,  who  were  always 
foremoft  in  every  mifchief  and  dis¬ 
content,  that  an  old  woman  had  p'ro- 
phefted  the  arrival  of  feveral  French 
frigates,  or  larger  Blips  of  war,  who 
were,  after  deftroying  the  fettlement, 
to  liberate  and  take  off  the  whole  of 
the  conviCfs.  The  rapidity  with 
which  this  ridiculous  tale  was  cir¬ 
culated  is  incredible.  The  effeCf 
was  fuch  as  might  have  been  ex- 
peCted.  One  refraCtory  fellow,  while 
working  in  a  numerous  gang  at 
Toongabfte,  threw  down  his  hoe, 
advanced  before  the  reft,  and  gave 
three  cheers  for  liberty.  This  for  a 
while  Teemed  well  received  ;  but,  a 
magiftrate  fortunately  being  at  hand, 
the  bulinefs  was  put  an  end  to,  by 
fecuring  the  advocate  for  liberty, 
tying  him  up  in  the  field,  and  giving 
him  a  fevere  flogging.” 
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Virtuous  Reign  of  Balin,  I\ing  of  Delhi. 

•  £From  Maurice’s  Modern  History  of  PIindostan.} 


(t  '1  If  AHMUD  leaving  no  fons 
behind  him,  his  vizier, 
Balin,  who  was  of  the  fame  family, 
mounted,  by  the  univerfal  deli  re  of 
the  nobles,  the  throne  Delhi. 

“  In  the  reign  of  Altumfh,  forty 
of  that  monarch’s  Turkifh  Haves, 
who  were  in  great  favour,  entered 
into  a  folemn  affcciation  to  fupport 
one  another,  and,  upon  the  king’s 
death,  to  divide  the  empire  among 
themlelves  ;  but  jealoufies  and  dif- 
ientions  having  arifen  afterwards 
among  them,  prevented  this  pro¬ 
ject  from  being  executed.  The 
emperor  Balin  was  of  their  number  ; 
and,  as  feveral  of  them  had  railed 
them  (elves  to  great  power  in  the 
kingdom,  the  firlt  thing  he  did  after 
his  accelfion  was  to  rid  himfelf  of 
all  who  remained  of  that  affociation, 
either  by  fword  or  poifon  ;  among 
whom  was  his  own  nephew.  Shere, 
a  man  of  great  bravery  and  repu¬ 
tation. 

His  fears,  after  thefe  adaffina- 
tions,  were  entirely  difpelled,  and 
he  became  fo  famous  for  his  juftice 
and  wile  government,  that  his  alli¬ 
ance  was  couited  by  all  the  kings  of 
Per fi a  and  Tartary.  He  took  parti¬ 
cular  care  that  none  but  men  of 
merit  and  family  lcould  be  admitted 
to  any  office  in  his  government; 
and  for  this  purpofe  be  endeavoured 
to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
particular  talents  and  connections  of 
every  perfon  in  his  court.  As  he 
‘was,  very  affiduous  in  rewarding 
merit,  lie  was  no  lefs  fo  in  punilh- 
ing  vice  ;  for  whoever  mifbehaved  in 
their  flat  ion  was  certain  of  being 
im mediately  di  1  graced 

He  expelled  all  flatterers,  11  fill¬ 
ers,  pimps,  and  players,  from  his 


court ;  and  being  one  clay  told,  that 
an  omrab,  an  old  fervant  of  the 
crown,  who  had  acquired  a  vaft  for¬ 
tune  by  ufury  and  monopoly  in  the 
bazar,  or  market,  would  prefen t 
him  with  fame  lacks  of  rupees,  if  he 
would  honour  him  with  one  word 
from  thq  throne ;  he  rejedled  the 
propofal  with  great  difdain,  and  laid, 
‘  What  mud  his  fubjects  think  of 
e  a  king  who  iliould  condefcend  to 
f  hold  difeourfe  with  a  wretch  fo 
f  infamous  ?’ 

“  Balin  was  fo  famous  for  his 
generality,  that  all  the  princes  of 
the  Eafl,  who  had  been  overthrown 
by  the  arms  of  Gengis,  fought  pro- 
teblion  at  his  court.  There  came 
upwards  of  twenty  of  thofe  unfor¬ 
tunate  lovereigns  from  Turkedan, 
Maver-ul-nere,  Chorafan,  Perfian 
Irac,  Azerhijian,  Peril  a  Proper, 
Room,  and  Syria.  They  had  a 
princely  allowance,  and  palaces  for 
their  refidence  allotted  them;  and 
they  were  upon  public  occafions 
ranked  before  his  throne,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  dignity  ;  all  Handing  to 
the  right  and  left,  except  two 
princes  of  the  race  of  the  Caliphas, 
who  were  permitted  to  fit  on  either 
fide  of  the  mufnud.  The  palaces 
in  which  the  royal  fugitives  redded 
in  Delhi  took  their  names  from 
their  refpedlive  poffeifors.  In  the 
retinue  of  thofe  princes  were  the 
moll  famous  men  for  learning,  war, 
arts,  and  fciences,  that  Alia  at  that 
time  produced.  The  court  of  India 
was,  therefore,  in  the  days  of  Balin, 
reckoned  the  mod  polite  and  magni¬ 
ficent  in  the  world.  All  the  philo- 
fophers,  poets,  and  divines,  formed 
a  lbciety  every  night,  at  the  houte 
of  the  prince  Shehid,  the  heir  ap¬ 
parent 
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parent  to  the  empire  5  and  the  noble 
B  ho  fro  the  poet  prcfid.cd  at  thofe 
meetings.  Another  fociety  of  mu- 
Icians,  dancers,  mimicks,  players, 
miffbons,  and  ftory-tellers,  was  con- 
[tantly  convened  at  the  houfe  of  the 
imperor’s  fecond  ion  Kera,  or  Ba- 
£era,  who  was  given  to  pleafure  and 
evity.  The  omrahs  followed  the 
;xample  ot  their  fuperiors,  fo  that 
/arious  focieties  and  clubs  were 
formed  in  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
rhe  emperor  himfelf  having  a  great 
Daffion  for  fplendour  and  magni- 
icence  in  his  palaces,  equipages, 
md  liveries,  he  was  imitated  by  the 
:ourt.  A  new  city  feemed  to  lift 
Lip  its  head,  and  arts  to  arife  from 
the  bofoms  of  luxury  and  expence. 

“  Such  was  the^  pomp  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  royal  prefence,  that  none 
:ould  approach  the  throne  without 
oeing  imprefted  with  awe.  The 
:eremonies  of  introduction  were  con¬ 
duced  with  fuch  profound  folem- 
nity,  and  every  thing  difpofed  fo  as 
to  excite  reverence  and  aftonifhment 
in  the  beholders.  Nor  was  Balin 
lefs  magnificent  in  his  cavalcades. 
His  Bate  elephants  were  caparifoned 
in  purple*  and  gold.  His  horle- 
guards,  confiding  of  a  tboufand 
noble  Tartars  in  fplendid  armour, 
were  mounted  upon  the  fined  Per- 
fian  {feeds,  with  bridles  of  fiver, 
and  faddles  of  rich  embroidery.  Five 
hundred  chofen  men  in  rich  livery, 
with  their  drawn  fabres,  ran  before 
him,  proclaiming  his  approach  and 
clearing  the  way.  All  the  omrahs 
followed  according  to  their  rank, 
with  their  various  equipages  and  at¬ 
tendants.  The  monarch,  in  fhort,' 
feldom  went  out  with  lefs  than  one 
hundred  thoufand  men  ;  which  he 
ufed  to  fay  was  not  to  gratify  any 
vanity  in  himfelf,  but  to  exalt  him¬ 
felf  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

“  The  feftivals  of  Nanraz  and 


Ide,  as  alfo  the  anniverfary  of  his 
own  birth,  were  celebrated  with 
wonderful  pomp  and  fplendour. 
But,  am  id  ft  all  this  glare  of  roy¬ 
alty,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was 
the  guardian  of  the  laws,  and  pro¬ 
testor  of  his  meaneft  fubjeCs.  It 
was  before  Balin’s  time  a  cuftom  in 
Hindoftan,  in  cafes  of  murder,  to 
fatisfy  the  relations  by  a  certain  fine, 
if  they  contented  to  accept  of  it. 
He  aboli died  this  cufiorn,  which  has 
been  fince  revived,  and  ordered  the 
fubah  of  Budaoon  to  be  put  to  death, 
upon  the  complaint  of  a  poor  woman 
for  killing  her  fon. 

“  When  Balin  was  only  an  om- 
rah,  he,  gave  into  the  courtly  vices 
of  wine,  women,  and  play.  But, 
upon  his  accelfion,  he  became  a 
great  enemy  to  all  thole  luxuries  ; 
prohibiting  wine  upon  the  fevereft 
penalties  to  be  drank  in  his  domi¬ 
nions  5  laying  great  reftriStions  upon 
women  of  pleafure,  and  banifhing 
all  gamefters  from  his  court.  So 
zealous  was  Balin  to  fupport  his  au¬ 
thority,  that  for  the  difobedience  of 
one  man- he  would  order  a  force  to 
the  remote!!:  parts  of  the  empire  to 
bring  him  to  punilhment.  In  cafes 
of  iniurrehtjon  or  rebellion  again  ft 
his  government,  he  was  not  con¬ 
tent,  as  had  formerly  been  the  cuftom, 
to  chaftife  the  leaders,  but  he  ex¬ 
tended  the  capital  punilhment  of 
high  trealon  to  the  meaneft  of  their 
vallals  and  adherents.  This  feverity 
rendered  it  necefi'ary  for  the  fubahs 
to  have  the  king’s  mandate  for  every 
expedition  or  any  hoftilities  they 
were  about  to  commence.” 

“  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Balin  died  Shere,  the  nephew  of 
the  late  emperor,  who  had,  from  tha 
time  of  Mahmud,  governed  the  pro¬ 
vinces  upon  the  banks  of  the  fiva 
branches  of  the  Indus,  and  othe 
diftriSts.  He  was  efteerned  a  man  o 
Ar  4  grea, 
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great  genius,  and  an  intrepid  war¬ 
rior  ;  having  defended  his  country 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  Moguls, 
who  flow  became  the  terror  of  the 
Eaft.  Balin,  upon  the  demife  of 
Shere,  gave  Sunnam  and  Semana 
to  the  noble  Timur,  and  the  other 
countries  were  divided  among  other 
omrahs  of  his  court.  The  Moguls, 
encouraged  by  the  death  of  Shere, 
began  again  their  depredations  in 
thofe  provinces.  The  mutual  jea- 
loufies  and  diffentions  among  the 
fubhas  prevented  them  from  doing 
any  thing  effectual  for  the.  public 
'  good. 

The  emperor,  therefore,  was 
obliged  to  appoint  his  eldeft  fon 
Mohammed,  at  that  time  bearing 
the  title  of  the  noble  Malfeck,  viceroy 
of  all  thofe  frontier  provinces.  Mo¬ 
hammed  was  immediately  dilpatchod 
to  bis  government  with  a  tine  army, 
and  fome  of  the  wifeft  and  belt,  ge¬ 
nerals  in  the  empire.  The  prince 
bimfelf  was  bleft  with* a  bright  and 
comprchenfive  genius,  taking  great 
delight  in  learning  and  the  company 
of  learned  men.  He,  with  his  own 
hand,  made  a  choice  cofledtion  of 
the  beauties  of  poetry,  feledfed  from 
the  moft  famous  writers  in  that  art. 
The  work  confided  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  couplets,  and  was  efteemed  the 
criterion  of  tafte.  Among  the  learned 
men  in  the  prince’s  court,  the  noble 
Chofro  and  Haffen  bore  the  firft 
rank  in  genius.  Thefe,  with  many 
more  of  his  philofophical  fo- 
ciety,  accompanied  him  on  this  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Lahore.  Mohammed 
was  vifited  at  Lahore  by  Ofman 
Marindi,  who  was  eftee'med  the 
greateft  man  of  that  age.  But  no 
prefents  or  entreaty  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  remain  out  of  his  own 
country  ;  fo  that  after  a  fhort  ftay 
he  returned.  We  are  told,  that  as 
he  was  one  day  reading  one  of  his 
poems  in  Arabic  before  the  prince. 


all  the  poets  who  were  prefent  wei 
tranfported  into  a  fit  of  dancing.  Bi 
the  piece  aftefted  the  prince,  to  a 
appearance,  in  a  quite  contrary  mar 
ner ;  for  the  tears  began  to  flow  fa 
down  his  cheeks. 

“  The  fame  of  the  enlightene 
Sadi  of  Schiraz,  the  celebrated  poet 
being  great  at  that  time,  Mohamme 
invited  him  twice  to  his  court  j  bi: 
that  renowned  fage  excufed  himfel 
on  account  of  his  years,  and,  wit 
much  difficulty,  Was  brought  to  ac 
cept  of  fome  prefents.  Sadi,  in  return 
fent  to  Mohammed  a  copy  of  hi 
works,  and  did  honour  to  the  abilitie 
ot  the  noble  Chofro,  the  prince’ 
favourite,  and  prefident  of  his  lea  me* 
fociety.  The  prince,  every  year 
made  a  journey  to  fee  his  father  a 
Delhi,  to  whom  he  always  behaver 
with  the  greater  filial  affection  am 
duty.0 

.  “  His  eldeft  fon  having  heard  o: 
his  father’s  arrival,  proceeded  t( 
Delhi  to  vlfit  him,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  greateft  affeeftior 
and  joy.  He  had  not  remained  at 
the  capital  three  months,  during 
which  his  father  and  hirnfelf  ,  were 
infeparable,  when  news  was  brought 
that  the  Moguls  had  invaded  Mul¬ 
tan.  Mohammed  haftened  his  de¬ 
parture  to  oppofe  them  5  but,  before 
he  had  taken  leave,  thinking  he 
might  never  fee  him  again,  his 
father  called  him  into  a  private 
apartment,  and  gave  him  a  feries 
of  the  moft  lolemn  inftruflions  for 
his  coridu£t  both  as  a  man  and  a 
monarch. 

“  Balin  having  ended  his  inftruc- 
tions,  embraced,  his  fon  tenderly, 
and  parted  with  him  in  tears.  The 
prince  immediately  marched  againft 
the  enemy,  and  having  defeated  and 
flain  Mohammed,  chief  of  the  Mo¬ 
guls,  he  recovered  all  the  territories 
of  which  they  had  pofteffed  them- 
felves  in  the  empire.  Timur,  of  the 
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imily  of  Gengis,  who  was  a  prince 
f  mighty  renown  in  the  empire, 
nd  of  the  race  of  the  conqueror  of 
riia,  at  this  time  governed  all  the 
aitern  provinces  of  Perfia,  +  am 
!lhorafan  to  the  Indus,  and  .invaded 
lindoftan  with  twenty  thoufand 
hofen  horfe,  to  revenge  the  ‘death 
f  his  friend  Mohammed],  who  had 
een  killed  the  former  year.  Having 
ivaged  all  the  country  about  De- 
alpoor  and  Lahore,  he  turned  to- 
rards  Multan.  The  prince  Mo- 
ammed,  who  was  then  in  Multan, 
earing  of  his  defigns,  haftened  to 
le  banks  of  the  river  of  Lahore, 
'hich  runs  through  part  of  Multan, 
id  prepared  to  oppofe  him.  When 
'imur  advanced  to  the  river,  he 
iw  the  army  of  Hindoftan  on  the 
ppolite  bank.  But  the  prince,  de- 
rous  of  engaging  fo  great  a  chief 
pon  equal  terms,  permitted  Timur 
>  pals  the  river  unmolefted. 

“  Both  armies  then  drew  uji)  in 
rder  of  battle,  and  engaged  with 
reat  fury  for  the  fpace  of  three 
ours,  in  which  both  com- 
landers  eminently  diftinguifhed 
leir  valour  and  conduct.  The 
loguls  were  at  laft  put  to  flight, 
id  the  nobles  of  India  purlued 
lem  with  imprudent  diforder.  Mo- 
ammed,  fatigued  by  the  purfuit, 
ilted  by  a  large  pond  of  water, 
ith  five  hundred  attendants,  to 
'ink.  He  there  fell  proltrate  upon 
le  ground,  to  return  God  thanks 
>r  his  victory. 

“  In  the  mean  time  one  of  the 
Iogul  chiefs,  who  had  hid  bimfelf, 
ith  two  thoufand  horfe,  in  a  neigh- 
luring  wood,  rufhed  out  upon  Mo- 
amrned,  and  began  a  dreadful 


daughter.  The  prince  had  juft 
time  fo  mount  his  horfe,  and  col¬ 
lecting  his  fmall  party,  and  encou¬ 
raging  them  by  his  example,  fell 
upon  his  enemies.  He  was  at  laft 
overpowered  by  numbers,  after  hav¬ 
ing  thrice  obliged  them  to  give 
ground,  and  he  unfortunately  re- 
ceived  a  fatal  arrow  in  his  bread, 
by  which  he  fell  to  the  r  ground, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  expired.  A 
body  of  the  troops  of  India  appear¬ 
ing  at  that  inftant,  the  Moguls  took 
to  flight.  Very  few  of  Mahom- 
med’s  party  efcaped  from  this  con- 
flit.  Among  the  fortunate  few 
was  the  noble  Chofro  the  poet,-  who 
relates  this  event  atl  large,  in  his 
book  called  Chizer  Chani. 

4f  When  the  army  returned  from 
the  purfuit  of  Timur,  and  beheld 
their  prince  in  his  blood,  the  fhouts 
of  victory  were  changed  to  the  wail¬ 
ings  of  defpair.  No  dry  eye  was 
to  be  feen,  from  the  meaneft  loldier 
to  the  omrah  of  high  command. 
The  fatal  news  reached  the  old  king, 
who  was  now  in  his  eightieth  year. 
The  fountains  of  his  tears  were  ex- 
haufted,  and  life  began  to  be  a  bur¬ 
then  to  him.  However,  bearing 
himfelf  up  againft  the  ftream  of 
misfortune,  he  fent  Kei  Chofro  his 
grandfon,  and  the  fon  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  to  lupply  the  place  of  his 
father.  Kei  Chofro,  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Multan,  took  the  command 
of  the  army,  and,  pouring  the!  balm 
of  benevolence  and  kindnels  intq 
the  wounds  of  his  afflicted  peo¬ 
ple,  began  to  adjuft  his  government, 
.and  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontiers. ’’ 
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\  If  THEN  Balm  was  humber- 
\  V  cc^  with  the  dead,  Kei 
Kobad  his  grandson,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  ascended  the  throne,  and  as¬ 
sumed  all  the  imperial  titles.  He 
was  a  prince  remarkably  handsome 
in  his  person,  and  of  an  affable  and 
mild  disposition.  He  had  a  talent 
for  literature,  and  his  progress  in 
science  was  considerable.  His  mo¬ 
ther  was  a  beautiful  princess,  daugh¬ 
ter  to  the  emperor  AJtumsh  •  and 
if  purity  of  blood  royal  is  of  any 
real  worth,  Kei  Kobad  had  that  to 
boast,  for  a  series  of  generations. 

“  As  he  had  been  bred  up  with 
great  strictness  under  the  roof  of  his 
father,  when  he  became  master  of 
•his  own  actions  he  began  to  give  a 
loose  to  pleasure  without  restraint. 
He  delighted  in  love,- and  in  the 
soft  society  of  silver-bodied  dam¬ 
sels,  with  musky  tresses,  spent  great 
part  of  his  time.  When  it  was  pub¬ 
licly  known  that  the  king  was  a  man 
of  pleasure,  it  became  immediately 
fashionable  at  court  3  and  in  short, 
in  a  few  cars,  luxury  and  vice  so 
prevailed,  that  every  shade  was  filled 
with  ladies  of  pleasure,  and  every 
street  rung  with  music  and  mirth. 
Even  the  magistrates  were  .  seen 
.drunk  in  public,  and  riot  was  heard 
in  ever/  house. 

“  The  king  fitted  a  palace  upon 
the  banks  ' of  the  river  Jumna,  and 
retired  thither  to  enjoy  his  pleasures 
'  undisturbed  j  admitting  no  com¬ 
pany  but  singers,  players,  musicians, 
and  buffoons.  Nizam,  who  was 
nephew  and  son-in-law  to  the  chief 
'magistrate  of  Delhi,  to  whom  Kei 
Kobad  owed  his  elevation,  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  chief  secretary  of 
•the  empire,  and  got  th«  reins  of 


government  in  his  hands  ;  and  YU 
laka,  who  was  the  greatest  man  for 
learning  in  that  age,  was  appointed 
Ins  deputy.  Nizam,  observing  that 
the  king  was  quite  swallowed  up  in 
Lis  pleasures,  began  to  form  schemes 
to  clear  his  own  way  to  empire. 
J  he  first  object  of  his  attention  was 
Chosro,  who  was  now  gone  to  Gaz- 
na,  to  endeavour  to  bring  that  noble 
and  royal  Tartar,  Timur,  over  to 
liis  party,  in  order  to  recover  the 
throne  of  Delhi  j  to  which  he  claim¬ 
ed  a  title  from  his  father’s  right  of 
primogeniture,  as  well  as  from  the 
will  of  the  late  emperor.  Hut  in  this 
scheme  Chosro  did  not  succeed,  and 
he  w  as  obliged  to  return  from  Gazna 
m  great  disgust. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nizam  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  him  as  obnoxious 
as  possible  to  the  king,  who,  at 
length,  being  prevailed  upon  to  en¬ 
tice  Chosro  to  Delhi,  Nizam  hired 
assassins  to  murder  the  unfortunate 
prince  on  the  way.  The  villanies 
of  Nizam  did  not  stop  here.  He 
forged  a  correspondence  between 
Chaja  the  vizier  and  Chosro,  and 
thus  effected  that  minister’s  disgrace 
and  banishment.  He  also  privately 
assassinated  all  the  old  servants  of 
liaiin,  insomuch  that  a  general  con¬ 
sternation  was  spread  through  the 
city,  though  none  as  yet  suspected 
Nizam  to  be  the  cause.  T  he  more 
he  succeeded  in  his  atrocities,  he 
became  less  secret  in  the  execution  j 
and  though  he  began  to  be  detested 
by  all  ranks,  his  power  and  influence 
was  so  great  with  the  king,  that  he 
was  the  terror  ol  every  man. 

While  things  were  in  this  si¬ 
tuation,  advices  arrived  of  another 
irruption  of  Moguls  into  the  dis¬ 
tricts 
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fricts  of  Lahore.  Barbeck  and  Jelian 
were  sent  with  an  array  against 
them .  The  Moguls  were  defeated 
near  Lahore,  and  a  number  of  pri¬ 
soners  brought  to  Delhi.  The  next 
step  the  traitor  took  was  to  inspire 
the  king  with  jealousy  of  his  Mogul 
troops,,  who,  as  soldiers  of  fortune, 
had  enlisted  in  great  numbers  in  his 
service.  He  pretended  that,  in  case 
of  a  Mogul  invasion,  they  would 
certainly  join  their  countrymen 
against  him  insinuating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  believed  there 
was  already  some  treachery  in¬ 
tended. 

-  The  weak  prince  listened  to 
those  villainous  intimations,  and, 
calling  their  chiefs  one  day  together, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  set  upon  by 
his  guards  and  massacred  5  confis¬ 
cating,  at  the  same  time,  all  their 
goods  and  wealth.  He  seized  upon 
all  the  omrahs  who  had  any  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  Moguls,  and  sent  them 
prisoners  to  distant  garrisons  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  empire. 

fe  In  the  mean  time,  prince 
Kera,  the  emperor’s  father,  who  had 
conten  ted  himself  with  the  kingdom 
of  Bengal,  haying  heard  how  affairs 
were  conducted  at  the  court  of  Delhi, 
penetrated  into  the  designs  of  the 
minister,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
his  son,  forewarning'  him  of  his 
danger,  and  advising  him  how  to 
proceed.  But  his  advice,  like  that 
of  others,  was  of  no  weight  with 
that  vicious,  luxurious,  and  infa¬ 
tuated  prince.  When  Kera  found 
that  his  instructions  were  slighted, 
and  that  things  would  soon  be 
brought  to  a  disagreeable  issue,  he 
collected  a  great  army,  and  directed 
his  standards  towards  Delhi,  about 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Balin. 
Kei  Kobad,  hearing  that  his  father 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Bahar,  drew 
out  his  forces,  and  marched  down  to 
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meet  him,  encamping  his  army  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Gagera.  Kera  lay 
upon  the  Sirve,  and  both  armies 
remained  some  days  in  hourly  ex¬ 
pectation  of  an  action.  The  old  man, 
finding  his  army  much  inferior  to 
that  of  his  son,  began  to  despair  of 
reducing  him  by  force,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  began  to  treat  of  peace. 

The  young  prince,  upon  this, 
became  more  haughty,  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  favourite  prepared  for 
battle.  In  the  mean  time,  a  letter 
came  from  his  father,  written  in  the 
most  tender  and  affectionate  terms, 
begging  he  might  be  blessed  with 
one  sight  of  him  before  matters  were 
carried  to  extremities.  This  letter 
awakened  nature,  which  had  slum¬ 
bered  so  long  in  Kei  Kobad’ s  breast, 
and  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  his 
retinue,  that  he  might  visit  his  fa¬ 
ther.  The  favourite  attempted  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  this  inter¬ 
view,  but  finding  the  prince,  for 
once,  obstinate,  he  prevailed  upon 
him  to  insist,  as  emperor  of  Delhi, 
upon  the  first  visit,  hoping  by  this 
means  to  break  off  the  conference. 
His  design,  however,  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  for  Kera,  seeing  what  a  head¬ 
strong  youth  he  had  to  deal  with, 
consented  to  come  to  the  imperial 
camp,  and  ordered  the  astrologers 
to  deterriiine  upon  a  lucky  hour,  and 
crossing  the  river,  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  his  son’s  camp. 

<<r  The  young  monarch,  having 
prepared  every  thing  for  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  reception  in  the  most  pom¬ 
pous  and  ceremonious  maimer, 
mounted  his  throne,  and  arrogantly 
gave  orders,  that  his  father,  upon 
his  approach,  should  three  times 
kiss  the  ground.  The  old  man  ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
first  door,  was  ordered  to  dismount, 
and  after  he  had  come  in  sight  of 
the  throne,  he  was  commanded  to 

pay 
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pay  his  obeisance  in  three  different 
places  as  he  advanced. 

Kera  was  fo  much  fhocked  at 
this  indignity,  that  he  burft  out  into 
a  flood  of  tears  ;  which  being  ob¬ 
served  by  the  fon,  he  could  no  longer 
fuppport  his  unnatural  infolence,  but, 
leaping  from  the  throne,  fell  on  his 
face  at  his  father’s  feet,  imploring 
his  forgivenefs  for  his  offence.  The 
good  old  rnan  melted  into  com¬ 
panion,  and,  railing  him  in  his  arms, 
embraced  him,  and  hung  weeping 
upon  his  neck.  The  feene,  in  fhor£ 
was  fo  affecSfing  on  both  fides,  that 
the  whole  court  were  in  tears.  Thefe 
tranl ports  being  over,  the  young 
kmg  helped  his  father  to  mount  the 
throne,  and,  paying  him  his  refpebts, 
took  his  place  at  his  right  hand, 
ordering  a  charger  full  of  golden 
ions  to  be  waved  three  times’  over 
his  father’s  head,  and  afterwards  to 
be  given  among  the  people.  -  All 
the  otnrahs  alio  prefented  to  him 
their  prefents. 

“  Public  bufinefs  being  then  dif- 
cuffed,  every  thing  was  fettled  in 
peace  and  friendfhip,  and  Kera  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  camp.  A  friendly 
intercourfe  commenced  immediately 
between  the  two  armies  for  the 
Ipace  of  twenty  days,  in  which  time 
the  father  and  fon  alternately  vifited 
one  another,  and  the  time  was  fpent 
in  feftivity  and  mirth.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  terms  fettled  between  the  two 
kings  .were,  that  they  fhould  re¬ 
spectively  retain  their  former  domi- 
.nions  5  and  then  Kei  Kobad  pre¬ 
pared  to  return  to  Delhi,  and  Kera, 
having  firft  given  fome  wholefome 
admonition  to  his  fon,  fet  off  for 
Bengal. 

The  king,  on  his  return  to 
Delhi,  continued  in  his  former  courfe 
of  pleafure,  till  wine,  and  intern r 
perance  in  his  other  paffions,  had 
ruined  his  health.  He  fell  lick,  and 


then  began  to  recollect  the  advice  of 
his  father,  and  to  c^fnider  Nizam  as 
the  caufe  of  all  his  diftrefa.  He  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  form  fchemes  in 
his  mind  to  rid  himfelf  of  that 
wicked  minifter.  He  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ordered  him  to  the  government 
of  Multan  ;  but  Nizam,  perceiving 
his  drift,  contrived  many  delays,  that 
he  might  get  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  accomplifh  his  murderous 
intentions.  His  defigns,  however, 
reverted  upon  his  bwn-head.  The 
omrahs  difpatched  him  by  poifon, 
fome  fay  without  the  king’s  know* 
ledge,,  while  others  affirm  that  it  was 
by  his  authority. 

“  Mai  leek  Feroib,  the  fon  of  Mai  - 
leek,  chief  of  the  Afghan  tribe,  called 
Chilligi,  wbo  was  deputy  governor 
of  Sammana,  came,  by  the  king’s 
orders,  to  court,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Shaifla  Khan,  and 
made  lord  of  requefts,  as  alfo  fubah 
of  Zirren.  Chigen  was  promoted  to. 
a  high  office  at  court,  and  Sureha 
was  made  chief  fecretary  of  the 
empire.  Thele  three  divided  the 
whole  power  of  the  government 
amongft  them,  while  the  king  by 
this  time  became  afffibfed  with  the 
pally,  by  which  he  loft  the  ufe  of 
one  fide,  and  had  his  mouth  dis¬ 
torted. 

ct  Every  omrah  of  popularity  or 
power  began  now  to  intrigue  for 
the  empire,  which  obliged  the  friends 
of  the  royal  family  to,  take  Keio- 
mourfe,  a  child  of  three  years,  fon  to. 
the  reigning  emperor,  out  of  the 
Haram,  and  to  let  him  upon  the 
throne.  The  -.army,  upon  this,  fplit 
into  two  faCfions,  who  encamped  on 
oppofite  tides  of  the  city.  The 
1  artars  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
young  king,  and  the  Chilligies,  a 
powerful  tribe  of  Afghans,  joined 
I'e rote,  who  ufurped  the  .Jthrone. 
Upon  the  firft  difturbance,  thofe 

Tartars,. 
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JTartars,  who  had  fet  up  the  young 
prince,  jealousW  the  power  of  the 
Jhilligies,  aftembled  themfelves,  and 
trofcribed  all  the  principal  Chilligian 
tfficers. 

u  Ferofe,  being  the  firft  in  the 
>loody  lift,  immediately  rebelled, 
ftfigen  had  been  deputed  by  the 
rartar  party  to  invite  Ferofe  to  a 
onference  with  the  lick  king,  and  a 
dot  was  formed  for  his  affafli nation, 
’erofe  dilcovering  his  defigns,  drew 
ipon  the  traitor  who  came  to  invite 
iim,  and  killed  him  at  the  door  of 
lis  tent.  The  fons  of  Ferofe,  who 
vere  renowned  for  their  valour,  im¬ 
mediately  put  themfelves  at  the  head 
f  five  hundred  chofen  horfe,  and 
making  an  aftkult  upon  the  camp  of 
me  Tartars,  cut  their  way  to  the 
myal  tents,  which  were  pitched  in 
be  centre  of  the  army,  and,  feizing 
me  infant  king,  carried  him,  and 
me  fon  of  Malleck  ul  Omrah,  off,  in 
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mite  of  all  oppolition,  to  their  father, 
'hey  killed  Surcha,  who  purfued 
lem,  with  many  other  men  of 
iftin&ion.  When  this  exploit  be¬ 
an  to  be  noifed  abroad  in  the  city, 
le  mob  flew  immediately  to  arms, 
hey  marched  out  in  thoulands,  and 
icamping  at  the  Budaoon  gate, 
repared  to  go  againft  Ferofe,  and 


refcue  the  infant  king,  for  they 
greatly  dreaded  the  power  of  the 
Chilligiesy  who  were  a  fierce  and 
favage  race.  Malleck  ul  Omrah, 
the- old  minifter,  fo  often  mentioned, 
confidering  that  this  ftep  would  oc- 
cafion  the  aflaffination  of  the  young- 
king,  and  of  his  own  fon,  who  was 
in  their  hands,  exerted  his  great  in¬ 
fluence  and  authority  among  the 
people,  and  at  length  prevailed  with 
them  to  difperfe. 

Ferofe,  in  the  mean  time,  feat 
an  aftafiin  to  cut  off  the  emperor  Kei 
Kobad,  who  lay  lick  at  his  palace  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  The  villain 
found  this  unfortunate  prince  dying 
upon  his  bed,  deferted  by  all  his  at¬ 
tendants.  He  beat  out  thd  poor 
remains  of  life  with  a  cudgel ;  then 
rolling  him  up  in  his  bedclothes, 
threw  him  out  of  the  window  into 
the  river.  This  aftafiin  was  a  Tartar 
of  fome  family,  whole  father  had 
been  unjuftly  put  to  death  by  Ket 
Kobad,  and  he  now  had  a  complete 
revenge. 

“  When  this  horrid  deed  was  per¬ 
petrated,  Ferofe  afeended  the  throne, 
and  afturned  the  title  of  Jellal  ul  dien, 
having  put  an  end  to  the  dynafiy 
of  Gaur,  and  commenced  that  of 
ChilligL” 


Picturesque  V 

[From  Malcolm’s  I 

SMOKEkTo  great  an  enemy  to 
all  profpedts,  is  the  everlafting 
impanion  of  .this  great  city.  Yet 
the  fmoke  of  London  emblematic 
f  its  magnificence. 

“  At  times,  when  the  wind, 
tanging  from  the  Weft  to  the  Eaft, 
>Us  the  vaft  volumes  of  fulphur  to- 
ards  each  other,  columns  alcend  to 
great  height,  in  fome  parts  bearing 
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a  blue  tinge,  in  others  a  pale  flame 
'colour,  and  in  a  third,  accumulated 
and  denfe,  they  darken  portions  of 
the  city,  till  the  back  rooms  require 
candies.  A  relident  in  London  can¬ 
not  form,  an  idea  of  the  grand  and 
gloomy  feene :  it  mull  be  viewed 
from  the  environs. 

‘f  Tn  the  Spring,  before  fires  are 
difeon  United,  during  a  calm  dav. 

Vefuvius 
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Vefuvius  itfelf  can  fcarcely  exceed 
this  difplay  of  fmoke.  It  is  pleating 
to  obferve  the  black  dreams  which 
iffue  from  the  different  manufac¬ 
tories  j  ibmetimes  darting  upward, 
while  every  trifling  current  gives 
graceful  undulations  ;  at  others  roll¬ 
ing  in  flow  movements,  blending 
with  the  common  mafs'j  but  when 
the  dreary  fealon  of  November  ar¬ 
rives,  and  the  atmofphere  is  damp 
and  dark,  a  change  in  the  wind  pro¬ 
duces  an  effect  difmal  and  depreffmg. 
The  fmoke  fometi'mes  mixes  with 
the  clouds,  and  then  they  affume  an 
eledtric  appearance;  When  the  fun 
breaks  through  this  veil  during  the 
itimmer,  its  beams  have  a  wonderful 
effedt  on  the  trees  and  grafs  j  the 
green  is  bright,  and  inconceivably 
beautiful. 

“  London  is  not  without  attrac¬ 
tions  on  a  dark  evening ;  chiefly  fo 
in  the  winter,  when  a  ltrong  South 
wind  prevails.  It  is*  then  that  the 
innumerable  lights  in  the  (hops  and 
ltreets  fend  their  rays  toward  heaven  ; 
but,  meeting  with  the  fmoke  de- 
preflfed  by  a  wet  air,  they  are  re¬ 
medied  and  multiplied,  making  an 
arch  of  fplendour,  again!!  which  the 
houfes  and  tteeples  appear  in  ltrong 
outlines.  I  hav.e  lound  the  refledtion 
fo  powerful  as  to  dazzle  my  fight, 
and  make  the  paths  dark  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  A  general  illumination  oc- 
cafions  great  brilliancy.  Thft  effedt 
was  very  ffriking  in  the  nights  of  the 
rejoicing  in  Odtober,  l/p8,  for  lord 
Mellon’s  vidtory  at  the  Nile.  I  am 
at  a  lofs  to  defcribe  my  ffnfations 
during  the  fcene  ;  for  the  light  was 
as  amazing  as  the  continued  roar  of 
guns  was  deafening. 

“  It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  in  a 
city  while  cannon  (hook  our  houfes, 
and  flames  were  confuming  its  fiub- 
urbs  j  but  the  effect  was  different. 
The  atmofphere  over  London  was  a 
clear  light,  like  the  firft  approach  of 
day  $  the  former  fierce  and  red. 


a  The  founds  of  mufquetry  and 
piftols  in  London  were  inceffant. 
Not  fo  the  fhotted  cannon  ;  each 
explofion  was  diflindt,  fhook  the 
windows,  (  and  rebounded  through 
the  ltreets. 

“  Let  us  now  view  our  fubjebl 
from  the  furrounding  country  ;  and 
this  fhr>uld  be  done  on  a  fummer 
morning  before  the  induftricus  in¬ 
habitants  begin  their  labours.  The 
molt  perfedt  and  delightful  landfcape 
is  that  from  Hampftead-heath,  when 
the  wind  blows  ltrong  from  the  Eaft. 
Then  it  is  that  the  clear  bright  fand 
of  the  lore-ground,  broken  into  a 
thoufand  grotefqne  fhapes,  gives 
lnflre  to  the  projedting  front  of  High- 
gate,  topped  with  verdure,  and  ferv- 
ing  as  a  firft  diltance,  from  which 
in  gradual  undulations  the  fields  re¬ 
tire,  till  loft  in  a  blue  horizon. 
Hence,  fpread  before  you,  are  num- 
berlefs  objedts  to  pleafe  the  molt  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  luburbs,  as  advanced 
guards,  meet  the  eye  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  con  trailing  their  fawn-coloured 
fides  with  the  neighbouring  trees. 
Beyond  them  repofes  in  full  majefty 
the  main  body,  with  its  mighty 
queen,  whole  lofty  cupola  overlooks 
her  phalanx  of  children,  armed  with 
fpires  of  various  fizes  and  beauty, 
protedted  to  the  South  by  a  long 
chain  of  hill?. 

“■  An  accurate  eye  will  trace  the 
Thames  by  the  white  fails  of  the 
fliipping. 

<<r  Another  fine  view  is  from  the 
obfervatory  in  Greenwich  park,  well 
known. 

Putney  common  affords  a  charm¬ 
ing  pibture,  including  the  town;  and 
river  above  Wefiminfter.  St.  Paul’s, 
arid  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  with 
teveral  ipires,  may  be  grouped  in 
many  pleating  forms  from  this  place. 
The  fore-ground  is  very  excellent. 

“  Primrose-hill  thews  the  Weftern 
pariffres  to  moll  advantage ;  but  fir 
Roger  de  Coverley’s  heatheniffi 

fight’* 
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fight’’  ftill  exifts  from  St.  Paul’s 
upwards. 

“  For  a  commercial  city  the  ground 
of  London  is  admirably  calculated, 
though  for  fcenery  not  fo  well,  the 
hills  being  too  inconfiderable  to  (hew 
parts  in  detail.  Any  perfon  who 
hath  feen  the  broken  ground  at 
Greenwich  will  comprehend  my 
meaning.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
(ituation  from  which  London  may 
be  looked  down  on,  (hofeof  fufficient 
height  being  too  diftant, 

“  The  Metropolis  forms  a  noble 
termination  to  .  the  extenlive  views 
from  Harrow.  Richmond-hill,  Cam¬ 
berwell,  and  all  the  hills  from  Sutton 
to  Sydenham. 

Much  of  the  external  fplendour 
of  London,  I  conceive,  muft  have 
been  loft  on  the  fuppreflion  of  reli¬ 
gious  houfes.  Numerous  towers  and 
fpires  were  destroyed,  and  thofe  of 
the  raoft  venerable  charaHer.  Se¬ 
veral  attempts  to  preferve  St.John’s, 
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Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Auguftine’s, 
were  without  fuccefs. 

i(  The  conflagration  of  1 666  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  parifti-churches 
conftderably.  .  To  my  tafte.  Gothic 
fpn  e.->  and  pinnacles  are  far  more 
pi&urefque  than  the  modern  fafhion 
of  ere&ing  Grecian.  Many  of  our 
market- towns  will  juftify  this  ob- 
fervation,  where  perhaps  three  tall 
fteeples  enriched  with  quatrefoils  and 
fob.  age,  and  a  fourth  an  embattled 
tower,  abounding  with  ornaments, 
rile  from  houfes  and  trees  in  a  groupe 
fo  pleating,  we  could  almoft  imagine 
we  were  about  to  enter  an  imperial 
city.  In  fatft,  l  think  London  ex¬ 
tremely  deficient  in  this  reiped,  very 
few  of  the  fpires  being  of  great 
height,  and  chiefly  without  decora¬ 
tion  ;  I  beg  to  be  underftood  to  ex¬ 
cept  thole  of  Row,  St.  Bride,  St. 
Martin,^  St.  Giles,  St.  Dumftan  ia 
the  Eaft,  Shoreditch,  and  a  few 
others.” 


Isle  of  Dogs,  and  Ruins  difeovered  in  it. 
[From  the  Same.] 


ff  TTHE  ^erpentine  windings  of 
1  the  Thames  have  ever  been 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  of 
London  ;  and  any  perfon  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  navigation 
muft  have  perceived  the  vaft  circuit 
by  water  between  Limehoule  and 
B!  ackvvall  •  while  the  diftance  acrofs 
the  Ille  of  Dogs  is  comparatively 
fmall. 

c<  The  river,  too,  is  much  ob- 
ftrudted  by  the  number  of  veftels 
moored  off  Deptford.  Thofe  incon¬ 
veniences  fuggefted  the  plan  of 
making  wet  docks  for  the  Weft  In¬ 
dia  (hips,  and  a  canal  through  the 
Ille  of  Dogs.  By  the  former,  the 
trade  will  be  fecured  from  depreda¬ 
tions,  and  the  vdTels  from  damage 


and,  by  the  latter,  a  fhort  and  fafe 
pall  age  obtained  between  BlackwaU 
and  Limehoufe.  This  vaft  recept¬ 
acle  of  wealth  will  range  Eaft  and 
Weft,  parallel  to  the  hamlet  of 
Poplar. 

“  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  fome 

idea  of  the  diftance  faved,  by  pacing 
the  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  the  canal.  The  circuit  is  about 
5640  paces ;  the  length  of  the  canal 
is  1806  difference  3834. 

“  By  digging  a  certain  number  of 
feet,  and  laying  the  earth  taken  ou$ 
on  the  adjoining  ground,  the  depth 
neceftary  for  the  docks  will  be  ob^ 
tained.  At  this  depth  hath  a  foreft 
been  hidden  for  unnumbered  cen¬ 
turies. 

The 
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ie  The  furface  of  the  Ifle  is  a  fine 
Hack  mould,  producing  rich  path1  re 
for  many  herds  of  cattle  that  have 
been  fattened  there. 

t(  The  ftrata  are  compofed  of 
reddifh  yellow  and  blackifli  yellow 
earth,  fand,  lead-coloured  clay,  in 
iome  inftances  veined  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  vivid  blue,  and  dome  pebbles 
mixed  with  black  mud,  fimilar  to  the 
lo.v- water  borders  of  a  river. 

ie  Beneath  thofe,  eight  feet  from 
the  grafs,  lies  the  forell ;  a  mafs  of 
decayed  twigs,  leaves,  and  branches, 
encompafs  huge  trunks,  rotted 
through,  yet  perfedl  in  every  fibre. 
The  bark  is  uninjured,  and  the 
whole  were  evidently  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  I  have  fome  pieces  of  this 
wood,  which,  when  gathered,  were 
of  full  fize.  They  are  now  fhrunk 
like  a  withered  vegetable;  but  do 
not  crumble  like  thole  trees  which 
fall  and  decay  in  forelis.  Much  of 
it  has  been  dried,  and  burnt  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Poplar. 

“  There  were  elms  of  great  bulk, 
and  one  of  three  feet  four  inches 
diameter.  1  faw  but  one  fir,  and  that 
was  about  twelve  inches  diameter. 

“  It  was  not  without  good  reafon 
that  the  ancients  reduced  the  remains 
•of  their  friends  to  allies.  The  in¬ 
corruptibility  of  that  fubftance  was 
well  known  to  them  ;  and  as  a  far¬ 
ther  proof  of  it,  I  found  one  branch 
of  complete  charcoal  as  found  as  if 
burnt  out  yefterday.  Thus  might 
their  dull  be  preferved  for  ever. 

(i  After  a  moil  minute  examina¬ 
tion  of  every  part  of  the  works, 
where  the  foftnefs  of  the  foil  would 
permit  me  to  tread,  I  have  feen 
human  bones,  a  thigh,  and  pieces  of 
a  fcull,  with  thofe  of  other  animals, 
gials,  chalk,  oyfler  and  mufcle  fliells, 
broken  filberts,  but  no  metals. 

I  feel  it  impotlible  to  leave  this 
fublime  difplay  of  the  progrefs  of 
lime,  without  rifking  fome  con- 
.]'  Auies,  which  naturally  mile  from 


the  fubjea.  The  firft  queftion  tha 
occurs  is,  how  happened  it  that  fuel 
a  forell  exilled  upon  a  fpot  man’ 
feet  below  the  prefent  high-wate 
mark  ?  and  what  convulfion  coulc 
have  levelled  fo  many  and  fuch  vaf 
trees  (in  one  direction)  from  South 
eaft  to  North-weft  ? 

Many  large  elms  are  now  grow-' 
ing  round  the  fite  of  the  ancienl 
Chapel  mentioned  by  our  hiftorians  : 
but  their  roots  barely  reach  to  the 
bodies  of  thole  in  quell  ion. 

How  many  ages,  therefore,  mull 
have  palled  away,  before  the  quan- 
tity  of  foil  now  on  them  could  have 
accumulated  by  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  river,  fuppofing  an  embank¬ 
ment  to  have  given  way  ! 

ei  Or  are  we  to  conclude  an  earth¬ 
quake,  fimilar  to  that*  which  funk 
Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  admitted  the 
water  of  the  Thames  in  an  inftant, 
and  thus  fwept  the  trees  before  it  all 
one  way  ?  The  fituation  of  the  river 
makes  this  idea,  at  leaf!,  plaufible. 
It  is  reafon  able  to  fuppofe  the  cata- 
ftrophe  was  fudden,  from  our  finding 
human  bones.  Remote,  indeed,  muft 
the  dreadful  lcene  have  been,  as  both 
records  and  tradition  are  filent  on 
the  fubjedL 

"  On  the  1 2th  day  of  July,  1?00, 
the  firft  ftone  of  the  docks  was  laid 
by  the  right  hon.  William  Pitt  (then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer),  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  Earl  Spencer,  the  fail  of 
Liverpool,  Lord  Loughborough,  Mr. 
Dundas,  and  a  joint-committee  of 
the  merchants  and  common  council. 

ie  Mr.  Pitt  faid  aloud,  on  placing 
the  ftone,  /  May  this  dock  and 
canal  prove  an  additional  fupport 
1  to  the  trade,  commerce,  and  pro- 
f  fperity,  of  the  port  and  city  of 
c  London,  the  emporium  ^of  the 
‘  world  P  After  which,  medals  of 
the  prefent  reign  were  depofkec!  by 
the  above  lords,  gentlemen,  and  the 
engineer.  The  banks  were  crowded 
with  fpe.&ators. 


When 
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rt  When  this  great  work  is  com¬ 
pleted,  how  grand  and  interetling  a 
fpeftacle  will  it  be  to  view  the  men 
if  war  building  at  Perry's  yard,  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  Eait  India  Com- 
aany’s  noble  velfels,  on  fliOre  and 
ifioat,  with  the  docks  and  machines 
■or  equipping  and  rigging  them,  fo 
lear  the  numbers  of  tine  fhips  be¬ 
gging  to  the  Weft  India  trade,  in 
;heir  capacious  mooring  !  It  will  be 
i  fcene  for  national  exultation.  May 
X  ever  continue  fo  ! 

Englifhman  muft  feel  and 
iherilh  incalculable  partialities  to  the 
capital  of  his  native  ifiand.  When 
he  places  himlell  in  the  centre  of  any 
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of  her  crowded  ftreets,  he  will  efti- 
mate  her  population  and  her  wealth 
in  the  bufy  throng.  He  will  exclaim 
with  rapture,  as  of  Tyre'  of  old,  the 
crowning  city,  “  Her  merchants  are 
<i  princes  !’’  When  he  frequents 
her  places  of  public  refort,  and  era- 
verfes  her  parades  of  general  review, 
will  he  not  exchange  the  lublime 
refection  of  the  Hebrew  poet  for 
the  not  let's  appoftte  one  of  his  coun¬ 
tryman, 

"  -Bleft  I fie  with  matchlefs  beauty 
“  crown’d, 

s<  And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the 
“fair!” 
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THE  weftern  coaft  of  Andalu- 
fia  is  ol  a  femicircular  form, 
:he  louthern  point  of  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  an  ifthmus,  that  extends 
tbout  fix  leagues  to  the  weftWard, 
it  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  city 
)f  Cadiz.  The  bay  between  the 
'°aft  and  this  ifthmus  forms  one  of 
-he  fineft  gulpbs  in  Europe,  which 
it  its  broadeft  part  refe rubles  the 
ake  of  Geneva  between  Nion  and 

rhonon. 

“  If  you  imagine  yourfelf on  board 
i  veil'd  entering  the  bay,  on  your  left 
s  the  forttefs  of  La  Rota,  and  on 
:he  right  that  of  San  Sebaftian.  On 
nne  fide  you  behold  the,lhores  lined 
vith  batteries,  on  the  other  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  Cadiz,  Oppoftte,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  tort  Santa  Catalina  (St. 
Catherine),  is  feen  the  great  white 
niafs  of  houles  at  Cadiz  with  their 
Bat  roots,  and  the  church  towers, 
which  leem  to  rife  out  of  the  lea. 
iTm  then  enter  the  fucond  diyilion  of 
1802, 


the  hay.  At  the  head  and  in  the 
diltance  you  perceive  the  entrance 
into  the  third  part,  called  Puntalen- 
baya,  which  is  defended  on  the  left 
by  the  fort  of  Matargordo,  and  on  the 
right  by  that  of  San  Lorenzo. 

“  Having  faid  thus  much,  it  is  un- 
neceflary  to  add  that  Cadiz  is  fur- 
roun^ecLby  the  fea  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  the  weft  ward,  and  the  eaft- 
ward.  The  lout-hern  and  eaftern 
parts  are  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lea,  and  the  weftern  fcarcely  fifty. 
There  the'  ramparts  are  high  and 
built  upon  the  rocks,  forming  the 
external  boundary  of  the  town  ; 
though  under  thefe  ramparts  is  a 
fecond  quay,  very  broad,  and  divided 
into  two  branches,  which  has  been 
partly  gained  from  the  fea. 

“  This  fituat’on  gives  Cadiz  the 
advantages  of  an  excellent  air,  and  a 
temperature  not  other  wife  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  fo  fouthern  a  latitude. 
The  fea  air,  which  at  once  refreihes 
^  the 
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the  body  and  firengthens  the  nerves, 
moderates  the  heat  in  lummer,  and 
makes  the  winters,  which  are  always 
very  mild,  refemble  lpring.  How¬ 
ever  hot  the  weather  may  be  in  fu tu¬ 
rner  from  ten  till  one,  the  after¬ 
noons  are  generally  cool,  for  the  fea- 
breeze  (mara)  increases  every  hour, 
and  Hows  throughout  the  night. 
Thus  Cadiz  enjoys  in  lummer  the 
molt  happy  temperature,  while  the 
heat  is  quite  oppreflive  at  Madrid, 
and  in  general  throughout  the  in¬ 
land  parts.  But  it  mult  be  oblerved, 
that  it  becomes  more  intenfe  here 
whenever  the  lolano  or  fouth-ealt 
wind  prevails. 

“  This  wind  is  pregnant  with  the 
molt  fuflocating  vapours,  and  comes 
from  the  oppofite  coalt  of  Africa. 
The  whole  atmofphere,  without  cx- 
aegeration,  then  feems  on  lire,  and 
the  air  every  inllant  becomes  more 
burning  hot,  like  that  of  an  oven. 
And  yet  this  wind  is  only  felt  by  its 
effects  5  for  during  the  molt  opprellive 
lolano  the  air  is  perfectly  calm,  and 
feems  to  have  totally  lolt  its  elalticity. 

“  The  atmofphere  is  at  thefe  times 
filled  with  an  almolt  imperceptible 
vapor,  but  which  gives  to  the  Iky 
a  bluilli  chalky  colour,  and  which 
even  at  noon  envelopes  the  lun  in  a 
kind  of  haze,  making  it  appear 
larger  by  refracting  its  rays.  The 
lea  too  is  as  calm  and  fmooth  as  a 
lake,  the  water  inconceivably  warm, 
and  frequently  the  lifh  appear  on  the 
furface  and  feem  expiring  with  heat. 
On  fhore  mod  animals  are  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  its  effects.  Birds  fly  in 
a  lower  region  of  the  air,  dogs  hide 
themfelves,  cats  feem  in  a  rage, 
mules  are  uneafy  and  gafp  for 
breath,  fowls  are  reftlefs  and  run  to 
and  fro,  and  pigs  roll  themfelves  in 
the  earth.  Man  alone  feems  to 
fuffer  lefs  :  yet  the  folano  is  more  or 
lefs  felt  according  to  the  difference  of 
conf^tutions.  It  almolt  always  pro¬ 


duces  a  violent  tenfion  of  the  nervest 
renders  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
flower,  and  excites  to  excefs  and  t( 
voluptuoufnefs. 

<<r  Although  the  extent  of  Cadiz  ii 
very  limited,  yet  a  prodigious  quan 
tity  of  houfes  are  heaped  togethei 
there,  and  the  population  is  verj 
numerous,  being  reckoned  betweer 
75  and  80,000.  The  houfes  being 
very  high  and  very  much  crowdec 
together,  feem  to  juftify  this  compu¬ 
tation  ;  but  the  fame  caule  account! 
for  the  fmall  number  of  fine  edifices 
If  we  except  the  churches,  the  mo- 
naileries,  the  great  hofpital,  the  cuf 
tom-houfe,  and  other  public  build¬ 
ings,  Cadiz,  notwithftanding  it! 
great  riches,  contains  but  a  verj 
l’mall  number  of  remarkable  houfes 
The  greater  part  are  of  llone  frorr 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  which  ii 
brought  acrofs  the  bay  at  a  fmal: 
expence.  The  houfes  being  prodi- 
giouily  high,  the  llreets,  which  a « 
narrow,  necelfarily  appear  very  dark 
and  make  a  very  lingular  impreflion. 
when  we  raife  our  eyes  and  fee  fuels 
a  multitude  of  balconies  and  fc 
filiall  a  portion  of  iky.  The  llreets 
however  arc  extremely  well  lighted 
at  night.  The  pavement,  which  is 
excellent,  is  compofed  of  very  fmall 
Hones,  furnifhed  with  cauleways  on 
each  fide,  and  kept  nearly  as  clein 
as  in  Holland.  Cadiz  however  con¬ 
tains  l'omc  fine  llreets,  among  others 
that  called  Calle-ancha,  or  Broad- 
llreet,  and  has  betides  three  large  and 
two  fmall  fqu  a  res. 

“  As  to  the  ftyle  of  architcblure, 
the  climate  feems  to  have  irrevocably 
fixed  that  introduced  every  where  by 
the  Moors;  flat  roofs  with  fmall 
towers  and  plots  of  flowers,  well- 
paved  fquare  courts  (patios),  which 
by  their  neatnefs  and  ornaments  re¬ 
femble  drawing-rooms,  galleries  that 
run  round  it  on  each  floor,  large  rooms," 
fmall  windows,  and  walls  carefully 

whitened, 
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Whitened  ;  all  which  is  the  chara&er 
of  African  architefture. 

"  The  environs  of  Cadiz  on  the 
north  fide,  or  that  next  the  land, 
prefen t  the  traveller  with  a  view 
equally  fingular  and  grand.  During 
the  laft  league  as  he  arrives  he  is  be¬ 
tween  the  bay  on  the  right  and  the 
ocean  on  the  left.  The  land  rifes 
ten  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the 
fea,  and  is  on  all  fides  lafhed  by  its 
waves,  fo  that  it  refembles  a  dike 
with  which  fome  bold  adventurer  has 
iivided  the  waters  of  the  fea.  You 
will  readily  conceive  I  am  fpeaking 
jf  the  narrowed;  part  of  the  ifthmus, 
2adiz  being  fituated  on  the  broadeft. 
From  this  fpot  the  eye  takes  in  the 
whole  bay  with  all  its  finuofities  and 
livifions,  and  commands  a  foreft  of 
nafts  which  continues  from  Caracca 
;o Cadiz,  while  in  front  is  the  brilliant 
nafs  that  forms  the  town  with  its 
amparts  and  towers.  On  the  left 
he  view  extends  over  the  vaft  ex- 
)anfe  of  ocean,  in  which  the  fort  of 
Jan  Sebaftian  appears  to  float,  be- 
saufe  it  is  built  on  a  fmall  fandy  itrip 
>f  land  connefled  with  the  ifthmus. 
Hit  at  high  wate^  inundated  by  the 
ea.  V 

'*  "At  length  the  road  fomewhat  de¬ 
bris  from  the  fea  in  proportion  as 
t  widens  ;  but  it  is  completely  delert 
ill  a  little  before  entering  Cadiz, 
vhere  is  a  pretty  row  oi  houfes,  a 
mall  church,  and  to  the  right  and 
“ft  fquare  gardens  adorned  with 
;reen  palifades. .  You  then  pafs  the 
ate  and  fee,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
aftions  of  the  fort,  on  the  right  the 
•ay,  and  on  the  left  the  tumultuous 
cean  j  in  a  few  minutes  you  are  in 
'adiz.  Here  you  behold  a  broad 
pen  fpace  and  fome  elegant  build- 
igs,  which  render  this  road  toler- 
bly  agreeable  $  but  that  which  leads 
pon  the  ramparts  would  banilli  the 
smembrance  of  this  plea  lure,  were 

■  > 


it  not  renewed  by  entering  oil  tha 
Plaza  de  la  Mar. 

“  The  appearance  of  this  opening 
and  the  various  groups  that  fill  it, 
produce  indeed  a  very  fine  effect.  It 
exhibits  a  great  many  little  booths  or 
ftalls,  where  are  fold  fowls  that  are 
brought  every  week  from  Africa  ;  a 
number  of  tables  with  all  kinds  of 
fifh,  among  which  are  often  fword- 
fifli  (pefcado  de  efpada)  and  a  great 
variety  of  ftiell-fifti  and  polypi ;  fell¬ 
ers  of  lemonade  and  orgeat,  whofe 
ftiops  are  adorned  with  foliage  and 
lemons,  or  little  fountains  playing  j 
water-fellers  with  their  wheel -bar- 
rows,  and  ice-fellers  with  their  ice- 
tubs  ;  a  long  row  of  fruit-ftiops, 
where  grapes,  water-melons,  Seville 
oranges,  and  pomegranates,  figs, 
fweet  oranges,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
are  piled  up  ;  fellers  of  grafshoppers, 
which  are  ftiut  up  in  bral's-wire  cages 
to  enliven  the  bed-rooms  of  thole 
who  are  fond  of  them,  efpecially  the 
ladies ;  Turks  barefoot,  with  large 
pantaloons,  black  beards,  and  lofig 
pipes,  fitting  down  and  eating  dates  ; 
tables  covered  with  images  of  faints 
and  failors’  caps,  fmall  cook-fhops, 
and  wine-fellers’  booths  covered  with 
fail-cloth.  To  thefe  peculiarities  o£ 
Cadiz  add  a  little  of  the  tumult  of 
Madrid,  and  you  will  have  a  com¬ 
plete  idea  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Mar. 

“  The  quay  immediately  without 
the  gate  prefents  an  equally  animated 
profpecT.  For  there  a  multitude  of 
fruiterers,  water-fellers,  wine-fellers, 
cooks,  itinerant  hardware- men,  and 
ballad-fingers,  conftantly  afiemble. 
Here  you  fee  failors  feated  around 
a  jug  of  wine  playing  at  cards,  an¬ 
other  troop  are  dancing,  a  third  box¬ 
ing,  and  farther  on  fiddlers  intermin¬ 
gled  with  porters.  Some  boats  now 
arriving,  a  cry  is  heard  of  A1  puerto  ! 
Al  puerto  !  Every  one  crowds  to  the 
ftairs,  all  is  in  motion,  and  every 
thing  adds  to  the  tumidt. 

0  2  “  Imagin# 
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f<  Imagine  alfo  the  effect  of  fe- 
veral  hundred  merchant  lhips  lying 
at  anchor  off  the  town,  the  mixed 
multitude  of  tailors  from  all  nations, 
the  noife  of  men  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  lhips  :  all  this,  I  lay,  I  mult 
leave  to  your  imagination,  for  it 
would  be  impolliBfe  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  this  lcene,  which  is  embel- 
1  iffied  by  the  view  of  a  licet  in  the 
diftance. 

<<r  The  ramparts  of  Cadiz,  which 

are  the  fin  eft  and  broadelt  1  have 

teen,  arc  uled  as  a  promenade.  On 

the  weft  fide  they  command  a  view 
¥ 

of  the  bay,  the  oppolite  coalt,  and 
the  quay  below  the  rampart?,' where, 
when  the  lea  is  rough,  the  waves  fly 
up  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  On 
the  louth  and  eaft  tides  is  the  mi¬ 
ni  enle  expanfe  of  ocean,  and,  as  I 
have  already  laid,  the  Englifh  fleet 
blockading  the  port.  A  fimall  part 
to  the  wellward  is  bordered  by  five 
rows  of  elms,  forming  four  avenues 
adorned  with  elegant  feats,  and  eon- 
ilituting  the  alameda  ;  but  the  trees 
are  fmajl  anti  Hunted,  in  confequenee 
of  the  drynefs  and  rockinels  of  the 
lbil,  the  lea  air,  and  the  heat,  of  the 
-climate.  However,  this  promenade 
is  much  frequented,  efpecially  at 
night.  The  cool  lea-breeze,  the 
multitude  of  charming  women,  the 
lights  in  the  neighbouring  houle?, 
the  inltruments  and  gay  airs  heard 
on  all  tides,  the  lerene  and  Harry 
heavens,  which  in  this  line,  climate 
difplay  themfelves  in  all  their  mag¬ 
nificence,  all  tbefe  charms  fafeinate 
•the  Ipectator,  and  make  him  pals  his 
evenings  very  pleafantly. 

,f<  A  great  part  of  t’ne  ramparts, 
-which  to  the  fouthward  are  (haded, 
•jerve  for  the  lower  dalles  t->  take 
their  fiefta.  Extended  upon  benches 
or  upon  the  walls,  the  water-carriers, 
porters,  foldiers,  and  tailors,  quietly 
refign  themfelves  to  lleep,  .and  half 
Halted  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  fea~ 


hreeze.  Along  the  ramparts  is  a 
row  of  houfes,  forming  a  kind  o( 
view  I  need  not  deferibe. 

<c  I  lliould  call  thefe  ramparts  (in¬ 
cluding  the  alameda)  the  only  pro¬ 
menade  at  Cadiz,  if  the  environs  on 
the  land  fide  did  not  afford  a  ver) 
plea-fin g  variety.  It  is  true,  the  foil 
is  fo  fandy,  that  it  is  not  eafy  tc 
walk  there  ;  but  the  pure  and  re- 
frelhing  lea-air,  and  the  abovemen- 
tinned  view'  of  the  bay  and  of  the 
lea,  attract  thither  a  great  number  o: 
people  of  bo  til  fexes  and  of  all  com 
ditions. 

“  The  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  how¬ 
ever,  compen fate  the  want  of  pro 
menades  by  parties  of  pleafurc  in  the 
environs.  They  go  out  in  carriage: 
either  to  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria 
where  are  fine  avenues  and  gardens 
or  to  Chiclana  near  the  ilia  de  Leon 
which  is  almoft  entirely  covered  with 
country  houfes,  and  commands  t 
very  fine  view  of  the  bay,  the  town 
and  the  fea.  Jt  is  even  the  fafhior 
to  go  in  fpring  and  autumn  in  par¬ 
ties  of  pleafurc  to  Chiclana,  which  i: 
a  charming  place,  and  offers  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  the  country  combinet 
with  all  the  luxuries  of  Cadiz. 

“  in  no  place  indeed  is  fount 
Inch  a  union  of  all  the  pleafures  and 
luxuries  ot  life  :  abundance  of  wineSj 
liqueurs,  provifions,  reftoratives,  ant 
all  kinds  ‘of  conlu.mable  articles. 
*1  he  Ipirituous  wines  of  Rota,  Ma¬ 
laga,  Xeres,  Manzanilla,  &:c  art 
here  extremely  cheap  (nine-pence 
or  ten -pence  the  quart),  and  the 
heft  fruits  are  (old  for  almoft  nothing 
\  on  may  purchafe  two  large  bunches 
of  Mufcadine  grapes  for  a  farthing, 
the  fineJt  water-melons  for  two* 
pence,  or  a  large  llice  for  a  farthing, 
and  a  large-  orange  for  the  famt 
price,  as  alto  a  lima  or  large  lemon. 
rl  here  are  ice-celiars  called  Neverias, 
generally  kept  by  Italians,  where  all 
the  refinements  of  luxury  are  en¬ 
joyed  ; 
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dyed  •  for  Epicurifm  is  carried  to 
he  utmod  at  Cadiz  even  among  the 
niddle  claffes. 

“  Yet  the  moft  indifpenfable  ne- 
elfary  of  life  is  wanting,  I  mean 
refh  water,  which  is  brought  from 
’uerto  de  Santa  Maria,  where  hun- 
reds  of  barrels  are  continually  load- 
ig  and  unloading.  This  water  is 
ad,  containing  much  calcareous 
latter  and  very  little  air,  which  it 
ntirely  lofes  by  the  heat  and  car- 
iage.  It  taftes  almoft  like  boiled 
rater,  and  in  addition  acquires  a 
utrid  tafte  from  the  calk.  It  is 
‘ue  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  cor- 
&  it  by  filtration,  by  mixing  fnow 
'ith  it,  and  other  means,  but  few 
eople  can  afford  all  thele  expences  ) 
»r  the  ice  is  brought  from  the 
ierra,  a  didance  of  thirteen  leagues, 
id  the  mules  that  bring  it  only 
avel  by  night ;  yet  a  flock,  always 
‘rives  at  Cadiz  regularly  every  other 
iy.  The  common  water  is  deteft- 
>le,  and  to  have  better  it  is  neceflary 
1  buy  know-water  either  from  the 
ater  venders  or  from  the  ice-cel- 
rs,  where  it  cods  near  a  halfpenny 
glafs.  For  domeftic  purpofes, 
afliing,  &c.  rain  water  is  colle&ed 
fubterraneous  cifterns,  into  which 
u-ious  pipes  are  laid  ;  but  as  this 
iter  evaporates  during  the  great 
■ats,  which  alfo  increafe  the  con¬ 
niption,  every  barrel  of  fpring 
iter  cods  about  four-pence  half- 
;nny.  Hence  an  economy  is  prac- 
ed  in  the  confumption  of  water, 
^ich  at  firfl  excites  the  aftonifh- 
ent  of  foreigners. 

“  Thole  who  difdain  not  to  ltudy 
e  eftebt  of  climate  on  the  charabfer 
id  manners  of  mankind,  obferve 
ry  fenfible  gradations  from  the  mod 
•rthern  parts  of  Spain  to  the  Ibuth- 
n  extremity  of  Andalufia.  The 
^acity  of  the  French  on  this  fide 
e  Pyrenees  is  very  remarkable  ; 
it  the  fire  of  the  northern  Spaniards 


changes  in  the  fouth  into  a  devour¬ 
ing  flame.  In  Andalufia  every 
thing  bears  the  damp  of  a  burning 
climate,  every  fenfation  is  drong 
and  impetuous,  every  thing  tends  to 
extremes,  every  thing  is  immoder¬ 
ate  and  without  redraint,  and  above 
all  in  what  regards  the  foxes. 

**  The  beauty  of  the  AndaJufian 
women,  their  vivacity,  their  exalted 
fanaticifm,  their  extreme  fenfibility, 
appear  at  Cadiz  to  exceed  every 
thing  oblerved  elfewhere ;  but  no 
where  do  the  lexes  feek  each  other 
with  equal  eagernefs,  in  no  part  do 
the  pleafures  of  fenle  feem  lb  indif- 
penfable,  in  no  part  does  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  climate  To  eafily  difarm 
the  fevered  of  moral  ids, 

"  Put  it  is  when  the  folano  blows 
that  this  impulfe  becomes  mod  im¬ 
petuous  for  then  the  very  air  they 
breathe  is  on  fire,  and  all  the  fettles 
are  involuntarily  inebriated  $  the 
imagination  is  bewildered,  and  an 
irrefidible  indinTt becomes  authorifed 
by  example  and  is  excited  by  folicit- 
ation. 

“  If  any  thing  could  moderate 
this  ferment  of  the  blood,  it  would 
be  fea-bathing,  of  which  both  lexes 
make  frequent  ufe.  The  women 
bathe  out  of  the  land-gate,  at  a  place 
appointed  for  that  purpole,  and 
the  avenue  to  which  is  guarded  by 
cavalry  j  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
lor  a  lover  to  deceive  the  guard  by- 
means  of  a  bafquina  or  mantilla,  lb 
that,  indead  of  allaying  the  palfions, 
they  are  the  more  inflamed.  In 
other  parts  of  the  town  decency  is 
not  attended  to  with  much  rigidity, 
and  I  have  frequently  keen  at  the 
quays,  during  low  water,  young  people 
ot  both  lexes  bathing  promilcuoully 
without  any  clothing. 

“  ft  Pray  ealily  be  imagined  that 
the  It  a  town  as  Cadiz  could  not  be 
without  a  theatre,  which  accordingly 
is  larger  and  more  commodious  than 
0  3  '  at 
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at  Madrid,  though  it  makes  no  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance,  being  furrcunded 
with  other  buildings.  The  internal 
diftribution  differs  from  that  of  other 
theatres  in  Spain,  and  approaches 
the  French  fiyle.  All  the  feats  are 
numbered,  and  every  one  is  obliged 
to  occupy  that  expreffed  in  his 
ticket. 

<f  Formerly  there  were  at  Cadiz 
a  French  and  an  Italian  theatre  j  but 
fince  the  prefent  war  began,  the 
former  has  been  {hut  up,  and  the 
latter  united  with  the  Spanifh.  The 
principal  adtors  are  Italians,  whofe 
pronunciation  is  excufed  in  confi- 
deration  of  the  fine  airs  they  fing 
between  the  adls. 

But  what  chiefly  attracts  the 
inhabitants  to  the  theatre  are  the 
little  comedies  called  faynetes,  which 
«re  fomewhat  licentious,  and  the  la- 
fcivious  dances  called  voleros  ;  the 
former  containing  the  chronicles  as 
it  were  of  fcandal,  and  the  latter 
pourtraying  the  myfteries  of  love. 

“  When  the  play  is  ended,  the 
flage  is  converted  into  a  magnificent 
apartment,  the  orcheflra  again  (trikes 
up,  the  caftanettes  are  heard,  and  a 
dancer  and  his  partner  come  forth 
from  oppofite  tides,  each  in  the 
graceful  Andalufian  coftume,  which 
Teems  invented  for  dancing,  and 
dart  toward  each  other,  as  if  they 
,  had  long  been  leeking  each  other. 
The  lover  feems  about  to  embrace 
the  objett  of  his  palhon,  v  ho  appears 
ready  to  throw  herfelf  into  his  arms  ; 
but  (he  fuddenly  turns  round,  her 
partner  half  angry  does  the  fame, 
and  immediately  the  raufic  flops, 
generally  in  the  middle  of  a.  bar. 
The  art  of  the  dancers  confifts  in 
a  rapid,  equal,  and  neat  poife,  and 
flopping  fo  accurately  together  as  to 
feem  at  once  rooted  to  the  ground 


mates  and  quickens  their  motion 
The  lover,  now  grown  more  arden 
endeavours  to  exprefs  his  defire 
and  his  beloved  receives  him  wil 
more  tend  erne  fs ;  her  looks  becon 
more  languishing,  her  bofom  palp 
tates  with  more  force,  and  file  e 
tendc  her  arms  towards  him.  '  Va 
hope  !  too  timid  to  meet  him,  fl 
flies  off  again,  till  a  new  paufe  giv 
them  frefih  courage. 

ee  The  mufic,  now  more  livel 
gives  wings  to  their  feet,  and  in 
briated  with  paflion  the  lover  aga 
darts  towards  his  miftrefs,who,  trai 
ported  with  fimilar  fenfations,  fii 
with  ardour  to  meet  him.  Th 
join  their  arms,  the  lips  of  the  f; 
dancer  open,  and  (he  feems  ready 
furrender  at  dilcretion.  The  mu 
now  gives  louder  and  Aronger  founc 
a  more  rapid  melody,  and  the  m 
tions  of  the  dancers  are  redouble 
It  is  a  kind  of  intoxication  of  deligl 
and  the  fame  fenfations  feem  to  ai 
mate  them  both ;  each  mufcle 
alive,  and  every  pulfation  a ccel< 
ated,  when  fuddenly  the  mufic  fto] 
and  the  dancers  at  the  fame  infta 
become  motionlefs  and  difappea 
for  the  curtain  falls,  and  the  illufi 
of  the  fpedtators  is  diflfolved. 

“  The  climate,  the  vivacity,  t 
beauty,  and  the  agility  of  the  ini 
bitants  render  Andalufia  exclufiv< 
adapted  to  this  dance.  You  fhoi 
fee  it  performed  by  a  well-aflbrt 
couple,  whofe  perfons  are  only  < 
ceeded  by  their  talents,  and  then  y 
would  forget  every  thing  of  the  ki 
you  had  feen  before  as  tame  and  : 
expreflive.  How  can  filch  a,  dan 
which  refers  fo  ftrengly  to  a  paffi 
that  animates  the  whole  of  natu 
and  which  alone  can  counterbalar 
the  felfifh  principle,  not  be  prefer] 
to  all  other  amufements?  I  am  cc 


oppofite  to  each  other.  They  now  fident  I  fhall  gratify  you  more 
appear  undecided ;  but  prefently  the  deferibing  thefe  dances  than  bi 
jpefic,  which  begins  again,  reani-  fights,  which  are  the  comm 
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Madrid. 

**  There  is  indeed  a  feries  of  en¬ 
gravings,  in  which,  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  learning  this  dance,  all  the 
motions  and  attitudes  are  reprefented 
•an  fucceffion,  entitled  “  Laminas  que 
manifieftan  los  varios  paffos  y  mu- 
<lanzas  de  las  feguidillas,  voleros.  y 
ios  trages  maspropios  para  effe  bayle,” 
twelve  fheets  (if  I  am  not  miltaken), 
4  reals  each  :  fold  by  Efcribano, 
Calle  de  las  Carretas,  with  the  mufic 
for  the  guitar  and  vqice.  Alfo  fe¬ 
deral  other  dances,  under  the  title  of 
*c  Modo  facil  para  aprender  el  ay  re 
volero  en  la  guitarra  y  arreglar  la 
voz  fold  by  Fernandez  and  Co. 

<(  Having  thus  taken  a  view  of 
the  luxury  that  prevails  at  Cadiz,  let 
us  examine  the  loprce  from  which  it 
flows,  I  mean  its  commerce  5  though 
the  particulars  given  by  Townfend 
and  Bourgoanne,  and  the  prefent 
Bate  of  affairs,  might  in  fome  mea¬ 
sure  excul'e  fuch  an  omiffion  The  dif- 
aftrous  war  with  France,  and  the  ft  ill 
more  ruinous  war  with  England,  have 
for  fome  years  almoft  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  the  commerce  of  Spain  ;  the 
fleets  of  Great  Britain  blockade  her 
belt  ports,  and  Englifh  privateers  are 
inceffantly  cruifing  off  her  coafts. 

“  The  Englifh  had  before  at¬ 
tempted  to  blockade  Cadiz  in  the 
funimer  of  l/97>  when  they  found 
the  Spanifh  quite  unprepared.  The 
con  full  on  and  diforder  were  uni- 
yerfal,  and,  without  the  diftinguifhed 
valour  of  a  Bifcayan  named  Maza- 
redo,  the  place  would  have  been 
ruined  j  but  fince  that  time  the 
Spanifh  gun- boats  have  become  fo 
formidable  to  the  Englifli,  that  they 
have  not  hazarded  a  new  attack. 
-The  Spanifh  fleet  is  polled  from  the 
town  as  far  as  the  ilia,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  keep  at  a  dillance  of  four  leagues 
to  the  fouth-eaft. 

“  However  rigorous  this  blockade 


may  appear,  fometimes  artifice  and 
fometimes  policy  elude  its  efte&s. 
As  to  the  former,  during  the  violent 
winds  of  the  Levante,  which  come 
from  off  the  bay,  and  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  accompanied  with  a  thick 
fog,  the  fliips  that  are  ready  go 
out,  and  this  the  more  eafily,  as  the 
Englifh  are  then  obliged  to  change 
their  birth.  In  this  manner  not 
only  fome  frigates,  but  about  fixty 
merchantmen,  have  failed  for  Ame¬ 
rica  at  different  times.  Indeed  the 
amount  of  their  invoices  is  fo  high, 
and  the  fale  is  at  thefe  times  lb  cer¬ 
tain,  that  even  were  two  fliips  out  of 
three  captured,  the  profit  on  one  ar¬ 
rival  would  cover  the  capital  and  in- 
tereft  of  the  two  others. 

“  As  to  policy,  the  Englifli  them- 
felves,  for  fear  of  reprilals  or  for 
other  reafons,  fuller  all  fhips  from 
Morocco,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  to 
land  without  impediment,  and  thefe 
fliips  are  employed  to  bring  in  a  part 
of  the  importation  required,  and  for 
fending  fome  cargoes  to  the  various 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  overtures,  however,  which 
begin  to  take  place  between  the 
cabinets  of  London  and,  Madrid, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  party  at  the  latter  and  of  the 
court  of  Portugal,  feern  at  prefent 
(July  and  Au guff,  179S)  to  have  a 
decided  influence  on  the  blockade. 
At  this  moment  a  Danifh  ihip  is 
ready  to  fail  with  a  rich  cargo  to 
Hamburg  y  Englifli  paftporta  are 
given  to  Spanifh  veftels  to  go  to 
Gibraltar  to  fetch  the  .Havannah  to¬ 
bacco  brought  thither  in  Anglo-Por- 
tugal  fliips,  Englifli  officers  in  dif- 
guife  come  to  Cadiz  to  did! pate  the 
irklomenels  of  being  conffantly  on 
board,  and  Spanifh  boats  fetch  their 
linen  to  wafli,  and  provide  the  fleet 
with  wine  and  fruit. 

“  Among  the  foreign  merchants 
of  all  nations  are  many  Germans, 
^  4  partly 
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partly  from  Hamburg,  from  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  from  Augfburg.  The 
former  conditute  the  clals  called 
Hanfeatics,  and  according  to  an¬ 
cient  convention  enjoy  confiderable 
privileges.  They  divide  their  com¬ 
mercial  affairs  into  •  fpeciilation, 
commiHion,  and  banking  bufmefs.* 
This  is  the  only  nation  at  Cadiz 
that  keep  up  a  clofe  union  among 
themfelves,  or  keep  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  their  unfortunate  coun¬ 
trymen.  I  will  only  mention  here 
Meffieurs  Bold,  brothers,  and  the 
conlul  Mr.  Andrew  Fretler,  whole 
firm  is  Frefler  and  Springckhorn,  to 
give  vou  a  teftimony  of  the  cdee-m 

^  '  -  i 

and  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  Hanleat'ic 

O 

nation.  The  Bohemian  and  Auglburg 
houfes  are  of  fmall  importance  com¬ 
pared  with  thole  of  Hamburg,  and, 
as  throughout  Spain,  fcarcely  tranl- 
a£l  any  other  than  a  retail  bu finefs 
in  glafs  and  hardware. 

“  The  more  acquainted  the  3pa- 
nifh  may  become  with  the  import¬ 
ance  of  their  inland  trade,  the  more 
jealous  they  appear  of  foreign  mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  yoke  of  neceliity 
through  the  change  of  circumliances 
becomes  more  and  more  burden  Come 
to  them.  This  averfion,  however, 
is  not  fo  openly  Ihown  toward  any 
nation  as  the  French,  becaufe  toward 
no  other  do  political  and  religious 
reaions  fo  much  contribute  to  that 
effect.  Jt  teems  indeed  to  be  a  part 
•of  the  lyftem  adopted  by  the  Spanifh 
hierarchy  to  oppofe  that  formidable 
nation  by  fanaticifrn  itfelf.  For  this 
reofon,  feme  time  ago  all  the  images 
of  faints  in  one  of  the  monatitries 
were  mutilated  in  order  to  aferibe  the 
outrage  to  the  French,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  populace  broke  out  into  innu¬ 
merable  acts  of  violence.  The  in- 
v^ltigation,  however,  of  the  French 
Conlul  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  true 
author?  of  the  iflfult. 

“  In  general  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  whole  fyderff  of  religion 
takes  the  character  of  the  climate. 


and  that  fanaticifrn  is  here  more  im¬ 
petuous  and  more  ardent  than  ir 
other  more  northern,  and  even  ir 
the  fouthern,  parts  of  Spain.  Evei 
clolely  connected  with  the  fenfes,  i' 
favours  licentioufnels  of  manner; 
without  intending  it,  and  we  miff 
not  therefore  be  lurprifed  if  volup- 
tuoulnel’s  finds  its  way  even  to  th( 
lteps  of  t be  altar,  and  if  thp  clerg) 
publicly  keep  miltrelles. 

The  plealures  of  fenft*  togethe: 
with  fanaticifrn  for  what  vve  Protefb 
ants  call  fuperditiou)  having  oh 
tained  a  complete  dominion  over  th< 
mind,  it  is  impollible  the  lead  Iparl 
of  lcience  lhould  be  feen  to  Urine,  o; 
that  the  underdanding  fliould  receive 
due  cultivation.  Do  not  therefon 
expect  to  find  extentive  librarje 
or  inltruFtiye  convocations,  exeep 
among  fo« signers.  It.  is  to  then 
Cadiz  is  indebted  for  a  fuperb  read' 
lug-room  and  library  called  Camorra 
eftablifhed  at  the  old  opera-houl'e 
The  belt  and  mod  intereliing  foreigr 
newfpapers  are  alfo  taken  in  there, 
and  there  is  a  fimilar  eitablilhmcnt  ai 
the  Apollo  codec- ho ufe,  where  tht 
belt  French  newli  hpers  may  be  reac 
at  any  time  aftei  the  arrival  of  tht 
pod.  In  other  coffee- houfes  we  onfy 
found  the  Corroo  de  Cadiz  or  tht 
Podillon  del  Correo  de  Cadiz,  whip! 
contain  political  and  commercia 
news  and  fume  other  intelligence 
Lilts  are  alfo  daily  printed  of  the 
lilies  that  arrive  and  are  worthy  the 
notice  of  merchants,  and  at  the  enc 
of  the  year  they  exhibit  a  genera' 
calculation  or  refult  of  the  export; 
and  imports  to  and  from  America. 

“  To  om'it  nothing  that  can  be 
intending  to  a  traveller,  I  will  men¬ 
tion  limply  that  the  bed  inns  are  the 
polacia  de  las  Palomas  near  tht 
Puerta  de  la  Mar,  and  the  pofada  de 
las  Quatro  Naciones  $  the  former  i; 
1  liited  to  rich  people,  the  latter  tc 
perfons  of  moderate  fortune,  whe 
would  limit  their  expenditure  to  a 
piaiire.or  half  a  pul  ire  a-day.” 

?  uhxaY. 
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ODE  for  the  NEW  YEAR. 

By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq.  Pokt-Laureat 

LO,  from  Bellona’s  crimson  car. 

At  length  the  panting  steeds  unbound  $ 

At  length  the  thunder  of  the  war 

In  festive  shouts  of  Peace  is  drown’d. 

Yet,  as  around  her  Monarch’s  brow 
Britannia  twines  the  olive  bough. 

Bold  as  her  eagle  eye  is  cast 
On  hours  of  recent  tempest  past. 

Thro’  the  rude  wave  and  adverse  gale 
When  free  she  spread  her  daring  sail. 

Immortal  Glory’s  radiant  form. 

Her  guiding  Load-star  through  the  storm  j 
JJirected  by  whose  golden  ray. 

Thro’  rocks  and  shoals  she  kept  her  steady  way — 

<c  My  sons,”  she  cries,  “  Can  Honour’s  guprdon  claim, 
Unsoil  d  my  parent  worth,  unstain’d  their  Sovereign  fame 

Albion,  though  oft  by  dread  alarms 
Thy  native  valour  has  been  tried. 

Ne’er  did  the  lustre  of  thy  arms 

Shine  forth  with  more  refulgent  pride 
Than  when,  while  Europe’s  sons,  dismay'd. 

Shrunk  recreant  from  thy  mighty  aid. 

Alone,  unfriended,  firm  you  stood, 

A  barrier  ’gainst  the  foaming  flood  ! 

When  mild  and  soft  the  silken  breeze 
Blows  gently  o’er  the  ripling  seas. 

The  pinnace  then  may  lightly  sweep 
With  painted  oar  the  halcyon  deep; 

But,  when  the  howling  whirlwinds  rise, 

.  When  mountain  billows  threat  the  skies. 

With  ribs  of  oak  the  bark  must  brave 
The  inroad  of  the  furious  wave  ; 

The  hardy  crew  must  to  the  raging  wind 
Oppose  the  sinewy  arm,  the  unconquerable  mind. 
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In  ev’ry  clime  where  Ocean  roars. 

High  tho’  thy  naval  banners  flew. 

From  where,  by  Hyperborean  shores. 

The  frozen  gale  ungenial  blew. 

To  sultry  lands,  that  Indian  surges  lave,. 

Atlantic  isles,  and  film’d  Canopa’s  ware* 

Though  from  insulted  Egypt’s  coast 
Thy  armies  swept  the  victor  host ; 

From  veteran  bands,  where  British  valour  won 
The  lofty  walls  of  Ammon’s  godlike  son ! 

Useless  the  danger  and  the  toil 
To  free  each  self-devoted  soil, 

Auxiliar  legions  from  thy  side 

Recede,  to  swell  the  Gallic  Conqueror’s  pride  5 

While  on  Marengo’s  fatal  plain, 

Faithful  to  Honour’s  tie,  brave  Austria  bleeds  in  vain  ! 

Not,  fired  by  fierce  Ambition’s  flame. 

Did  Albion’s  Monarch  urge  his  car 
Impetuous  through  the  bleeding  ranks  of  war. 

To  succour  and  protect  his.  noble  aim  : 

His  guardian  arm,  while  each  Hesperian  vale. 

While  Lusitania’s  vine-clad  mountains  hail 
Their  ancient  rights  and  laws  restor’d, 

’I  he  Royal  Patriot  sheaths  the  avenging  sword  ; 

By  Heav’n-born  Concord  led  5  while  Plenty  smiles. 

And  sheds  her  bounties  wide,  to  bless  the  Sister  Isles'. 

Hie  Harmony  and  Magnificence  of  the  Universe. 
[From  Boyd’s  Translation  of  Dante’s  Paradiso,] 

I. 

INTERNAL  Wisdom  and  eternal  Love, 

Join  d  with  interminable  Power  above. 

Union  ineffable,  in  bliss  supreme. 

Gave  to  existence  this  stupendous  whole, 

W  here  er  the  eye  can  reach,  or  soaring  soul 
Extends  around  its  intellectual  beam. 

II.  . 

Unrivall  d  order  and  celestial  grace. 

Seen  thio^  the  stages  of  unbounded  space. 

Whene’er  the  mental  eye,  with  steady  view. 

Surveys  its  glory,  to  the  heav'nly  King 
Lifts  the  rapt  soul  on  contemplation's  wing. 

And  ev  ry  pow’r  expands  with  rapture  new. 
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III. 

Now  ye  that  hear  the  heav’nly  muse’s  voice, 

Pursue  her  journey  thro’  the  op’ning  skies. 

Where  the  first  motion  wheels  her  mighty  rounds 
And  whirls  the  planets  with  resistless  sway ; 

Then  think  of  Him  whose  power  yon’  orbs  obey. 

In  self-enjoyment  wrapt,  and  bliss  profound.  , 

IV. 

Behold  yon’  shining  path  obliquely  run. 

Where,  with  his  glorious  retinue,  the  sun 
Marshals  the  seasons,  and  conducts  the  year : 

What  wisdom  in  the  Pow’r  that  taught  his  ray 
To  warm  the  subject  world  with  temper’d  day. 

Not  coldly  distant,  nor  oppressive  near. 

V.  '  , 

Had  any  other  circuit  been  assign’d 
For  this  aetherial  cavalcade  to  wind. 

In  frost  to  slumber  or  to  sink  in  fire. 

Had  been  the  lot  of  all  sublunar  things  ; 

Here  contemplation  rests  her  weary  wings. 

And  stops  a  while  to  tremble  and  admire,. 

1  VI.  h  ' 

Indulge  this  holy  prelibation  first,  ; 

That  your  ripe  mind,  in  holy  habits  nurs’d. 

May  scorn  that  earthy  fume  that  damps  the  soul. 

And  brings  it  down  from  its  aetherial  flight : 

For  thy  behoof  I  range  the  fields  of  light. 

Culling  the  fruits  of  heavTi  from  pole  to  pole. 

\  :  J  •"  '  VII, 

Nature’s  great  herald  now,  whose  eye  afar 
Celestial  influence  sheds  from  star  to  star. 

And  measures  time  in  his  diurnal  race. 

Had' reach’d  the  welcome  stage,  that  calls  the  light 
Of  Phosphor  soonest  from  the  womb  of  night. 

To  drive  the  vapours  from  Aurora’s  face. 

VIII. 

Bright  regent  of  the  planetary  train. 

How  I  was  wafted  to  thy  high  domain 

Is  all  mysterious  as  the  source  of  thought; 

For  quick  as  thought,  from  world  to  world  ,1  flew  : 
There,  oh  !  what  splendours  flash’d  upon  my  view. 
When  my  celestial  guide  my  notice  caught. 

IX. 

Transfiguration  in  a  moment  came. 

Distinct  she  stood  within  the  solar  flame,  ' 

Tight 
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Light  within  light!  but  more  resplendent  far; 

No  radiant  change  of  listed  colours  gay 
Was  there,  no  painting  with  illusive  ray 

Her  matchless  form  that  feeble  aid  could  spare. 

X.  ’  :  '  ■  '  , 

I.et  intellect,  experience,  art,  combine. 

Vain  were  their  pow’r  to  paint  that  scene  divine  ; 

Even  faith,  with  angel  ken,  would  scarce  suffice  ; 

That  fancy’s  plumage  fails  to ‘mount  the  height 
Is  no  surprise j  for  who  can  bear  the  sight’  '  .  ’ 

When  Sol  with  double  lustre  fires  the  skies  r 

’  XI.  •  ; 

Such  was  tli*  appearance  of  the  heav’nly  band. 

Who  in  the  sunny  region  took  their  stand. 

Wonders  of  wisdom  !  Miracles  of  love  ! 

For  ever  singing  in  alternate' lays 
To  Him,  who  cheers- with  ever-vital  ray? 

The  glorious  circle  of  the  saints  above. 

V  XII..  ,  . 

4t  To  this  material  source  of  life  and  light. 

His  pow’r/’  my  Leader  cry’d, has  wing’d  your  flight?' * 

Never  did  mortal  feel  so  deep  a  glow 
Ot  filial  love,  commix’d  with  filial  fear  : 

Heav’n’s  dome,  the  radiant  nymph,  the  solar  sphere. 

Seem’d  all  to  vanish,  like  a  passing  show. 

XIII. 

Tut  inly  vex’d  to  see  my  seeming  scorn. 

She  smil’d  benignant,  like  the  rosy  morn ; 

Her  smile  recall’d  me  from  my  rapt’rous  trance  ; 

Sudden  the  cope  of  heaV’n  salutes  my  sight, 

Ihe  glories  darting  round  the  squadrons  bright. 

Call’d  to  existence  by  her  magic  glance. 

XIV. 

Disbanding  soon,  the  files,  with  splendour  crown’d. 

In  one  wide- waving  glory  hemm’d  us  round; 

Their  gen’.ral  chorus  cliarm’d  the  list’ning  ear  * 

Our  optics  less  enjoy’d  the  double  noon, 
form  d  like  an  halo  bending  round  the  moon, 

V  hen  a  thin  vapour  veils  her  shining  sphere. 

XV.  "/  '  ’ 

T'rmumber’d  are  the  rrrystio  wonders  known  ; 

On  this  high  loot-stool  of  the  burning  throne j 
No  mortal  strain  the  tenonr  can  coil vey  * 

Ol  that  loud  hymn  that  round  the  Concave  rung  : 

Hie  Man  who  wants  to  learn  the  lofty  song, 

Must  mount  on  wings  of  fire  the  Milky  Way 

■  , ’V.,:  XVI. 
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xvi.  / ■..*/ 

As  well  might  thoughtless  Mortals  hope  to  hear. 

From  Mutes,  the  music  of  the  Solar  Sphere, 

VV hose  long-drawn  modulation  seem’d  to  ring 
From  the  bright  squadrons  in  a  triple  round. 

As  in  full  march  they  pac’d  the  solar 'bound. 

Chanting  the  glories  ot  their  heav’nly  king. 

XVII.  *  ■ 

Like  stars  that  circle  round  the  steadfast  pole, 

For  ever  pointing  to  their  radiant  goal, 

These  living  suns,  reflecting  blaze  on  blaze, 

Mov  d  on,  or  paus’d,  as  in  a  festive  hall 
Cay  nymphs,  that  tend  the  music’s  dying  fall,  % 

Suspend  their  step,  or  thrid  the  sportive  maze. 

XVIII. 

Then,  as  the  heav’nly  anthem  sdem’d  to  rest, 

A  still  small  voice  ray  ravish’d  ears  address’d  : 

Since  grace,  the  gentle  nurse  of  love  divine. 

That  knows  its  object,  and  expands  its  flame. 

Inspires  your  soul,  the  deep  ascent  to  claim  ; 

O,  mortal  man  l  immortal  bliss  is  thine  1 

XIX. 

None  here  can  to  thy  thirsty  soul  deny 
hair  Truth’s  nectareous  draught,  a  rich  supply; 

No  more  than  to  the  main  the  wint’ry  flood 
Can  stop  adown  the  slope  his  swift  career  ; 

I  hen,  if  you  wish  to  know  our  fortunes  here, 

A  ou  soon  shall  sate  your  mind  with  mental  food/* 

Im.SU  ION  ABLE  AMUSEMENTS  of  WINTER  and  SUMMER. 

[From  the  Millenium,  .Canto  II.] 

te  r  j|  XiIlOTJ GH  this  vast  city,  e’en  mid  winter's  reign, 

JL  Thick  wove  with  vapours  hostile  to  the  brain. 

From  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  utmost  night. 

How  flies  our  cash  in  purchase  of  delight  a 
A  thousand  gorgeous  shops,  in  rich  array. 

Stocked  without  payment  or  the  means  to  pay; 

A  thousand  shows,  where  wonder  never  fails. 

Museums,  pictures,  automats,  and  sales  f 
Afric  and  India  emptied  of  wild  beasts  : 

Dwarfs,  giants,  jugglers,  charities,  and  feasts, 

Drain  the  last  lurking  pound,  and  turn  us  o’ty: 

To  Providence  and  trade,  for  future' store. 

But 
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But  chief  when  darkness  his  Cimmerian  pall 
Throws,  dipt  in  hell,  around  the  restless  ball. 
Throng  our  sublimest  raptures.  Banti  now 
To  spruce  sopranos  pours  her  turtle  vow; 

And,  by  the  church  unawed,  th’  Arcadian  train* 

Still  swell  to  passion  Durham’s  pious  veins. 

Here  haste  we  headlong  3  or,  with  equal  rage. 
Press,  e’en  to  bursting,  the  plebeian  stage. 

Where  Shakspeare’s  copies  Garrick  erst  pourtrayed 
So  true,  that  nature  knew  not  which  she  made ; 
Laughed  o’er  facetious  Foote,  with  bursting  zone. 
And  took  his  well-aped  humours  for  her  own. 

But  sketched  from  nature,  and  to  nature  tied. 

No  change  the  drawling  drama  then  supplied  3 
And  o’er  the  same  stale  piece,  from  year  to  year. 
Oft  hung  our  sires,  unwearied  still  to  hear. 

,  Now  better  taught,  from  novelty  or  freak. 

We  change  both  plays  and  players  every  week  3 
Truth,  nature,  reason,  elegance,  and  grace. 

As  worn-out  subjects,  from  the  drama  chace  3 
And  trust  to  rant,  buffoonery,  and  show. 

To  raise  our  rapture,  or  complete  our  woe. 

Talk  not  of  public  wants,  or  public  wrongs. 

Here  turn  thy  steps  to  harmony  and  songs ; 

Here,  where  each  eye-ball  sparkles  with  delight. 
Each  dwindling  purse  can  still  command  the  sight  3 
Eve  after  eve  th’  o’erloaded  area  try. 

And  give  thy  country’s  libeller  the  lie. 

But  Winter  closes,  the  revolving  year. 

Through  heaven  advancing,  bounds  his  broad  career. 
Yet  not  with  winter,  cease  whene’er  he  may. 

In  March  or  August,  cease  we  to  be  gay, — 

Spring,  hay-tide,  harvest,  all  alike  dispense 
Wealth  to  the  purse,  and  pleasure  to  the  sense. 

Lo  !  on  the  lion  mounted,  when  on  high 
The  red-haired  summer  blazes  through  the  sky, 
Phrensied  with  fever,  and  all  earth  below 
Bids  the  bland  west,  th’  Etesian  breezes  blow, — 
Forth  pours  each  sun-baked  city  to  the  plains. 
Founts,  floods,  and  valleys,  her  innumerous  trains 
See  where  they  rush,  in  wild  impetuous  chace, 

\  outh,  manhood,  age, — a  merry-making  race. 
Loaded  full  deep  with  substitute  for  gold. 

And  ripe  for  bliss  where  bliss  may  best  be  sold  I 
Why  need  the  muse  the  random  paths  pursue 
Or  random  frolicks  of  the  joyous  crew. 

Now  stretched  at  large,  on  every  face  a  smile. 

O’er  all  the  bosom  of  this  parent  isle  ; 
b  rom  loud-mouthe^  Margate,  with  insatiate  eye. 
Waiting,  each  tide,  fresh  cargoes  of  supply. 
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To  distant  Weymouth,  whose  luxuriant  strand 
battens  beneath  the  monarch’s  bounteous  hand  ? 

Wliere  ocean  yearly,  as  he  glads  the  town. 

Renews  his  homage  to  the  British  crown. 

And,  round  the  royal  maids,  the  Tritons  press 
*1°  kiss  those  charms  which  n®ne  must  else  possess  ? 

Why  down  the  dales  of  Cheltenham  plunge  her  wing,  -  v 
Where  Farquhar  leads  the  men  who  lead  the  king ; 

Writes,  stern  decree  !  their  maddened  brains  to  brace. 

Retirement,  temperance,  and  change  of  place 
heeds  them  with  steel,  each  ruling  passion  reins— 

Dundas  from  church,  from  women  Pitt  restrains  ? 

These  wanderings  why  pursue  ?  the  health  that  hence. 

The  buxom  bliss  that  flows  through  every  sense  • 

The  generous  exercise  alike  that  tries. 

Night  after  night,  and  skies  succeeding  skies. 

The  melting  nerves,  the  strength  of  man  and  beast. 

Whence  from  the  bones  th’unwieldy  fat  is  fleeced  ; 

The  soft,  sound  sleep  commencing  with  the  dawn. 

The  noon -day  breakfast  cheered  with  many  a  yawn  ; 

The  chaste  lavation  to  the  skin  so  dear, 

ihe  long-drawn  lounge  o’er  cl  iff,  parade,  or  pier, 

Ihe  grave  discourse,  like  heavenly  dews  that  drop. 

Maintained  on  nothing  in  the  toy- man’s  shop, _ 

Exhaustless  theme  !  in  many  an  earlier  age 
Alone  pursued  by  poet,  priest,  and  sage  • 

Now,  such  the  science  of  these  nobler  days. 

The  fruitful  topic  every  tongue  that  sways  ? 

Why  these  pursue  ?  or  paint  the  fond  regards. 

The  friendships  pure,  commenced  at  dice  or  cards ; 

Or  where  the  reeking  crowds,  in  volumes,  press  : 

To  hear  some  cast-off  dramatist' s  address.- - 
Quacks,  gownsmen,  gamblers,  sharpers,  fools  and  wits, 

Scotch,  Irish,  English,  courtiers,  clowns,  and  cits,— 

Communion  blest !  begot  by  chance  alone. 

Sinners  and  saints,  unknowing  and  unknown  ? 

To  follow  these  ,’twere  needless.  Scattered  wide, 

O’er  every  hill,  and  dale,  and  refluent  tide, 

Let  them,  remote,  in  countless  manners,  prove 
The  reign  of  riches,  luxury,  and  love. 

The  Dying  Daughter  to  her  Mother, 

[From  Poems  by  Mrs.  Opie.] 

Mother  :  when  these  unsteady  lines 
Thy  long  averted  eyes  shall  see. 

This  hand  that  writes,  this  heart  that  pines. 

Will  cold,  quite  cold,  and  tranquil  be. 


That 
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That  guilty  childso  long  disowned 

Can  then,  blest  thought !  no  more  offend  j 
And,  should st  thou  deem  ray  crimes  atoned* 

O  deign  my  orphan  to  befriend,:  — 

That  orphan,  who  with  trembling  hand 
To  thee  will  give  my  dying  prayer  :  — 

Const  thou  my  dying  prayer  withstand, 

And  from  my  child  withhold  thy  care  ? 

^  »  *  « 

O  raise  the  veil  which  hides  her  check, 

Nor  start  her  mother's  face  to  see, 

.But  let  her  look  thy  love  bespeak, — 

For  once  that  face  was  dear  to  thee. 

Gaze  on, — and  thou  ’It  perchance  forget 
The  long,  the  mournful,  lapse  of  years. 

Thy  couch  with  tears  of  anguish  wet. 

And  e’en  the  guilt  which  caused  those  tears. 

And  in  my  pure  and  artless  child 

Thou  ’It  think  her  mother  meets  thy  view  y  * 

Such  as  she  was  when  life  first  smiled. 

And  guilt  by  name  alone  she  knew. 

Ah  !  then  I  see  thee  o'er  her  charms 
A  look  of  fond  affection  cast ; 

I  see  thee  clasp  her  in  thine  arms. 

And  in  the  present  lose  the  past-. 

But  soon  the  dear  illusion  flies  ‘ 

The  sad  reality  returns  ; 

My  crimes  again  to  memory  rise. 

And,  ah  !  in  vain  my  orphan  mourns  : 

Till  suddenly  some  keen  remorse.  . 

Some  deep  regret,  her  claims  shall  aid., 

For  wrath  that  held  too  long  its  course. 

For  words  of  peace  too  long  delayed. 

*  ‘  u 

For  pardon  (most,  alas  f  denied 

When  pardon  might  have-  snatched  from  shame) 

And  kindness,  hadst  thou  kindness  tried. 

Had  checked  my  guilt,  and  saved  my  fame. 

And  then  thou ’It  wish,  as  I  do  now. 

Thy  hand  my  humble  bed  had  smoothed* 

Wiped  the  chill  moisture  off  my  brow. 

And  all  the  wants  of  sickness  s'oothed. 

,  \  '  For 
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oh  !  the  means  to  sooth  my  pain 
My  poverty  has  still  denied } 

And  thou  wilt  wish,  ah  !  wish  in  vain. 

Thy  riches  had  those  means  supplied. 

Thou  It  wish,  with  keen  repentance  wrung, 

I  d  closed  my  eyes,  upon  thy  breast 
Expiring,  while  thy  faltering  tongue 
Pardon  in  kindest  tones  expressed* 

O  sounds  which  I  must  never  hear  !  * 

Through  years  of  woe  my  fond  desire  ! 

O  mother,  spite  of  all  most  dear  ! 

Must  I  unblest  by  thee  expire  ? 

Thy  love  alone  I  call  to  mind. 

And  all  thy  past  disdain  forget, — 

Each  keen  reproach,  each  "frown  unkind. 

That  crushed  my  hopes  when  last  we  met. 

But  when  I  saw  that  angry  brow. 

Both  health  and  youth  were  still  my  own  : 

O  mother !  couldst  thou  see  me  now. 

Thou  wouldst  not  have  the  heart  to  frown. 

X  * 

But  see  !  my  orphan’s  cheek  displays 
Both  youth,  and  health’s  carnation  dies. 

Such  as  on  mine  in  happier  days 
So  fondly  charmed  thy  partial  eyes. 

Grief  o’er  her  bloom  a  veil  now  draws. 

Grief  her  loved  parent’s  pangs  to  see  5 
And  when,  thou  think’st  upon  the  cause. 

That  paleness  will  have  charms  for  thee: 

And  thou  wilt  fondly  press  that  cheek. 

Bid  happiness  its  bloom  restore. 

And  thus  in  tenderest  accents  speak, 

<c  Sweet  orphan,  thou  shalt  mourn  no  more.” 

But  wilt  thou  thus  indulgent  be  ? 

O!  am  I  not  by  hope  beguiled  ? 

The  long,  long  anger  shown  to  me. 

Say,  will  it  not  pursue  my  child'  i 

And  must  she  suffer  for  my  crime  ? 

Ah!  no  5 — forbid  it,  gracious  Heaven ! 

And  grant,  O  grant !  in  thy  good  time,,, 

That  she  be  loved,  and  I  forgiven  ! 

1802.  P  The 
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•  1  1 

The  NegRo  Boy’s  Tale. 

t  -  j  ...  t  •'  ' '  '  *  •  -  . 

,  #  * 

[From  the  Same.] 

*  TTJ  ASTE  !  hoist  the  sails!  fair  blows  the  wind ! 

A  1  Jamaica,  sultry  land,  adieu  !— 

Away  !  and  loitering  Anna  find  ! 

I  long  dear  England’s  shores  to  view  !’ 

> '  ■ 

The  sailors  gladly  haste  on  board, 

Soon  is  Trevannion’s  voice  obeyed. 

And  instant,  at  her  father’s  word. 

His  menials  seek  the  absent  maid. 

i 

But  where  was  ‘  loitering  Anna’  found  ?  — 

Mute,  listening  to  a  Negro’s  prayer. 

Who  knew  that  sorrow’s  plaintive  sound 
Could  always  gain  her  ready  ear  y — 

Who  knew,  to  sooth  the  slave’s  distress 
Was  gentle  Anna’s  dearest  joy, 

And  thence,  an  earnest  suit  to  press,  . 

To  Anna  flew  the  Negro  boy. 

4  Missa,’  poor  Zambo  cried,  f  sweet  land 
Dey  tell  me  dat  you  go  to  see, 

Vere,  soon  as  on  de  shore  he  stand, 

De  helpless  Negro  slave  be  free. 

i  s 

‘  Ah  !  dearest  missa,  you  so  kind  ! 

Do  take  me  to  dat  blessed  shore, 

Dat  I  mine  own  dear  land  may  find. 

And  dose  who' love  me  see  once  more. 

'  Oh  !  ven  no  slave,  a  boat  I  buy,  ’ 

For  me  a  letel  boat  vould  do,  , 

And  over  wave  again  I  fly 

Mine  own  loved  negro  land  to  view. 

f  Oh  !  I  should  know'  it  quick  like  tink. 

No  land  so  fine  as  dat  I  see. 

And  den  perhaps  upon  de  brink 
My  moder  might  be  look  for  me  ! — 

e  It  is  long  time  since  lass  ve  meet, 

Ven  I  vas  take  by  bad  vite  man,  '  >  p  • 

And  moder  cry,,  and  kiss  his  feet. 

And  shrieking  after  Zambo  ram 

>  (  ■  .  /  r '  s 
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'  Omissa!  long,  how  long  me  feel 
Upon  mine  arms  her  lass  embrace ! 

Vile  in  de'dark,  dark  ship  I  dwell, 

Long  burn  her  tear  upon  my  face. 

How  glad  me  vas  she  did  not  see 
De  heavy  chain  my  body  bear  • 

Nor  close,  how  close  ve  crowded  be, 

Nor  feel  how  bad,  how  sick  de  air  ! 

^Poor  slaves  !— but  I  had  best  forget. 

Dey  say  (but  teaze  me  is  deir  joy) 

Me  grown  so  big  dat  yen  ve  meet 
My  rnoder.  vould  not  know  her  boy. 

\Ah  !  sure  ’tis  false !  But  yet  if  no, 

Ven  I  again  my  moder  see. 

Such  joy  I  at  her  sight  vould  show 
Dat  she  vouid  tink  it  must  be  me. 

*  Den,  kindest  missa,  be  my  friend) 

Yet  dat  indeed  you  long  become ; 

But  now  one  greatest  favour  lend,— 

O  find  me  fchance  to  see  my  home  ! 

And  ven  I  m  in  my  moder’ s  arms. 

And  tell  de  vonders  I  have  know, 

I  ll  say.  Most  best  of  all  de  charms 
Vas  she  who  feel  for  negro’s  woe. 

*  And  she  shall  learn  for  you  dat  prayef 
Dey  teacli  to  me  to  make  me  good  ; 

Though  men  who  sons  from  moders  tear  . 

She’ll  tink,  teach  goodness  never  could. 

*  Dey  say  me  should  to  oders  do 
Vat  I  vould  have  dem  do  to  me; — 

But,  if  dey  preach  and  practise  too, 

A  negro  slave  me  should  not  be. 

*  MifTa,  dey  fay  dat  our  black  fkin 
Be  ugly,  ugly  to  de  fight  ; 

But  lurely  if  dey  look  vidin, 

Mifia,  de  negro’s  heart  be  vite. 

*  Yon  eocoa  nut  no  fmooth  as  filk, 

But  rough  and  ugly  is  de  rind  : 

Ope  it,  fweet  meat,  and  tweeter  milk, 

Vidin  dat.  ugly  coat  ve  find.  ' 
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1  Ah  mifla !  fmiling  in  your  tear, 

I  fee  you  know  vat  I ’d  impart  j 
De  cocoa  hulk  de  {kin  I  vear, 

De  rc’lk  vidin  be  Zambo’ s  heart. 

c  Dat  heart  love  you,  and  dat  good  land 
Vere  every  negro  tlave  be  free', — 

Oh  !  if  dat  England  underftand 
De  negro  wrongs,  how  wrath  Hie  be! 

*  No  doubt  dat  {hip  {he  never  fend 
Poor  harmlefs  negro  (lave  to  buy, 

Nor  vould  {he  e’er  de  wretch  befriend 
Dat  dare  fuch  cruel  bargain  try. 

'  O  missals  God  !  dat  country  blefs  V 
(Here  Anna’s  colour  went  and  came. 

But  faints  might  fhare  the  pure  diflrefs. 
For  Anna  blulhed  at  others’  {hame). 

'  But,  mifla,  fay  ;  {hall  I  vid  you’ 

To  dat  l'weet  England  now  depart, 

Once  more  mine  own  good  country  view. 
And  prefs  my  moder  on  my  heart  ?’ 

Then  on  his  knees  poor  Zambo  fell. 
While  Anna  tried  to  fpeak  in  vain  : 

The  expecting  boy  fhe  could  not  tell 
He'd  ne’er  his  mother  fee  again. 

But  while  fhe  flood  in  mournful  thought,. 
Nearer  and  nearer  voices  came  ; 

Tne  fervants  *  loitering  Anna’  fought. 
The  echoes  rang  with  Anita's  name. 

Ah  1  then,  o’ercome  with  boding  fear. 
Poor1  Zambo  feized  her  trembling  hand, 

*  Mine  only  friend,’  he  cried,  *  me  fear 
You  go,  and  me  not  fee  my  land.' 

Anna  returned  the  artlefs  grafp  : 

4  I  cannot  grant  thy  fuit/  fhe  cries  3 
4  But  1  my  father’s  knees  will  claljv 
Nor  will  I,  till  he  hears  me,  rife. 

*  For  fliouM  thine  anxious  wifli  prove  vain. 
And  thou  no  more  thy  country  fee. 

Still,  pity's  hand  might  break  thy  chain, 
And  lighter  bid  thy  labours  be. 


*  Hete' 
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*  Here  wanton  ftripes,  alas !  are  thine. 

And  talks,  far,  far  beyond  thy  powers  y 
But  I  ’ll  my  father’s  heart  incline 

To  bear  thee  to  more  friendly  fhores. 

*  Cornel  to  the  beach !  for  me  they  wait  !* 
Then,  grafping  Zambp’s  fable  hand. 

Swift  as  the  wind,  with  hope  elate. 

The  lovely  fuppliant  reached  the  fand. 

But  woe  betides  andll-timed  fuit : 

His  temper  foured  by  her  delay, 

Trevannion  bade  his  child  be  mute. 

Nor  dare  fuch  fruitlefs  hopes  betray. 

*  I  know,’  fhe  cried,  { I  cannot  free 

The  numerous  haves  that  round  me  pine  $ 
But  one  poor  negro’s  friend  to  be. 

Might,  (bleffed  chance!)  might  now  be  mine. 

But  vainly  Anna  wept  and  prayed. 

And  Zambo  knelt  upon  the  fhore  ; 

Without  reply  the  pitying  maid 
Trevannion  to  the  veifei  bore. 


Mean  while,  poor  Zambo’s  cries  to  Bill, 
And  his  indignant  grief  to  tame. 

Eager  to  a£t  his  brutal  will. 

The  negro’s  fcourge-armed  ruler  came 

The  whip  is  raifed — the  lafh  defcends — » 
And  Anna  hears  the  fufferer’s  groan  ; 

But  while  the  air  with  fhrieks  the  rend?, 

The  fignal ’s  given— the  Ihip  fails  on. 

That  inftant,  by  defpair  made  bold, 

Zambo  one  laft  great  effort  tried  ; 

He  burft  from  his  tormentor’s  hold— 

He  plunged  within  the  foaming  tide. 

The  defperate  deed  Trevannion,  views. 

And  all  his  weak  relentraent  flies': 

‘  See,  fee  !  the  vetfel  he  purlues  ! 

Help  him,  for  mercy’s  fake !’  he  cries  ; 

f  Out  with  the  boat !  quick  !  throw  a  rope  ! 
Wretches,  how  tardy  is  your  aid  !  ’ 

While,  pale  with  dread,  or  flufhed  with  hopef 
(Anna  the  awful  feene  furveyed. 
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The  boat  is  out — the  rope  is  caft — 

And  Zambo  druggies  with  the  wave;-— ? 

‘  Ha  !  he  the  boat  approaches  fad  ! 

O  father,  we  his  life  fhall  fave  V 

*  *  < 

‘  But  low,  my  child,  and  lower  yet 
His  head  appears  ; — but  fure  he  fees 
The  fuccour  given — and  feems  to  meet 
The  oppofing  waves  with  greater  eafe  : — <• 

i 

■  See,  fee  !  the  boat,  the  rope  he  nears! 

I  fee  him  now  his  arm  extend  ! 

My  Anna,  dry  thofe  precious  tears  ; 

My  child  fhall  be  one  negro’s  jrlend  !* 

< 

Ah  !  Fate  v/as  near,  that  hope  to  foil  : — . 
To  reach  the  rope  poor  Zambo  tries  ; — 
But,  ere  he  grafps  it,  faint  with  toil. 

The  druggling  victim  finks,  and  dies. 


«»****####*##f 

Anna,  I  mourn  thy  virtuous  woe  ; 

I  mourn  thy  father’s  keen  rcmorie  ; 

Rut  from  my  eyes  no  tears  would  how 
At  fight  of  Zambo’s  filent  corfe  : — 

__  .  *  .  •  ,T  k  .  '  ■  *  '  a  i 

The  orphan  from  his  mother  torn, 

And  pining  for  his  native  fhore, — 

Poor  tortured  Have— -poor  wretch  forlorn— 
,  Can  I  his  early  death  deplore  ? — 

I  pity  thofe  vvho  live,  and  groan  : 
Columbia  countlefs  Zarnbos  fees  ; — 

For  fwelled  with  many  a  wretch’s  moan 
Is  Weftern  India’s  ful try  breeze. 

Come,  Jr  dice,  come  !  in  glory  died, 

O  come  !  the  woe- worn  negro’s  friend— 
Ihe  fiend-delighting  trade  arreft, 

I  he  negro’s  chains  afunder  rend  \  1 

\ 
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ODE 

For  His  Majesty’s  Birtii-day,  1S02. 

By  Henry  James  Pye,  ETq.  P.L. 

NO  more  the  thunders  of  the  plain. 

The  liery  battle’s  iron  fhower. 

Terrific,  drown  the  duteous  ftrain 

That  greets  our  Monarch’s  natal  hour  5 
Peace,  tearing  high  on  feraph  wings. 

Now  Hrikes  her  viol’s  golden  firings  ; 

Refpontive  to  the  thrilling  note, 

Symphonious  drains  of  rapture  float. 

While  grateful  myriads  in  the  Paean  join, 

And  hail  her  angel  voice,  and  blefs  her  form  divine. 

Through  many  a  whirlwind’s  blah  fevere. 

The  rage  of  elemental  war, 

Stern  heralds  of  the  opening  year, 

Sol  urges  on  his  burning  car  j 
Though  dark  the  wintry  tempelt  lowers. 

Though  keen  are  April’s  icy  fhowers, 

Still,  Hill  his  flaming  courfers  rife. 

Till  high  in  June’s  refulgent  Ikies 
•'Mid  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  he  vidtor  rides. 

And  fpreads  of  light  and  heat  the  unextinguifh’d  tid< 


■s. 


Glory’s  true  fons,  that  hardy  race, 

Who  bravely  o’er  the  briny  Hood, 

Smiling  lerene  in  danger’s  face. 

Uncheck’d  by  temped,  fire,  and  blood, 
jBntaih’s  triumphant  flag  unfurl’d. 

The  terror  of  the  wat’ry  world,  f.f  ,  .  ; 

Now  freely  to  the  favouring  gale 
Of  commerce,  fpread  the  peaceful  fail. 

And  friendly  waft  from  every  fhore 
Where  Ocean’s  fubjeft  billows  roar 
The  gifts  of  Nature,  and  the  works  of  toil. 

Produce  of  every  clime  and  every  foil. 

The  genius  of  the  Sitter  Ifles 

On  the  rich  heap  exulting  fmiles,  1 

**  Mine  the  prime  ftores  of  earth’s  remoteft  zone, 
tf  Her  choicelt  fruits  and  flowers,  her  treafures  all  my  own.” 

Nor  fecond  you  ’mid^Glory’s  radiant  train. 

Who  o’er  the  tented  held  your  enfigns  fpread  : 
Whether  on  Lincelles'  trophied  plain 

Before  your  ranks  fuperior  numbers  fled  j 
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Or  on  Xerne’s  kindred  coaft 
Ye  crulh’d  invafion’s  threatening;  hoft  ; 

Or  on  fam’d  Egypt’s  fultry  fands 

The  banner  tore  from  Gallia’s  veteran  bands  ; 

Your  finewy  limbs  with  happier  toil 
Now  till  your  country’s  fertile  foil. 

Mow  with  keen  fcythe  the  fragrant  vale. 

Or  whirl  aloft  the  founding  flail, 

Or  bow  with  many  a  fturdy  ftroke. 

King  of  our  groves,  the  giant  oak  ; 

Or  now,  the  blazing  hearth  befide. 

With  all  a  foldier’s  honeft  pride. 

To  hoary  fires  and  blooming  maidens  tell 

Of  gallant  chiefs  who  fought,  who  conquer’d,  or  who  fell. 

Yet  in  the  arms  of  Peace  reclin’d 
,  Still  flames  the  free,  the  ardent  mind  ; 

And  fhould  again  Sedition’s  roar 
Or  holiile  inroad  threat  our  fhore,  v 
From  Labour’s  field,  from  Commerce  wave,  . 
Eager  would  rufti  the  ftrong,  the  brave. 

To  form  an  adamantine  zone 
Around  their  Patriot  Monarch’s  throne. 

But  long  with  Plenty  in  her  train 
May  Concord  fpread  her  halcyon  reign. 

And  join  with  feftive  voice  the  lay  fincere, 

Which  lings  th’  aufpjcious  morn  to  Britain  ever  dear. 


Rondel  of  Ldve. 


[From  Sibbald’s  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry.  A.  D.  1550.] 


I. 

LO  quhat  it  is  to  lufe, 

Lerne  ye  that  lift  to  prufe. 
Be  me,  I  fay,  that  no  ways  may. 
The  grund  of  gteif  remuve, 

Bot  ftill  decay,  both  nycht and  day; 
Lo  quhat  it  is  to  lufe. 

u. 

Lufe  is  ane  fervent  fyre, 

Kendillit  without  defyre, 

Scbort  plefour,  lang  difplefour  ; 

Repentance  is  the  hyre  ; 

Ane  pure  trelfour,  without  meftourj 
Lufe  is  ane  fervent  fyre. 


To  lufe  aud  to  be  wyifs. 
To  rege  with  gud  advyifs  $ 
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Mow  thtis_,  now  than  fo  gois  the  gan&fy 
lncertaine  is  the  dyifs  :  .... 

Thair  is  no  man,  I  fay,  that  can. 

Both  lufe  and  to  be  wyifs, 

IV. 

Fie  alwayis  frome  the  fnair, 

Lerne  at  me  to  beware  j 
It  is  ane  pane  and  dowbill  trane 
Of  endlefs  wo  and  cairj 
For  to  refrane  that  denger  plane. 

Fie  alwayis  frome  the  fnair. 

Quod  Scots, 


Warfare  againft  Popery* 

[From  the  Same.  A.  D.  1^(50.] 

WITH  huntis  up,  with  huntis  up. 

It  is  now  perfite  day  ; 

Jefus  our  King  is  gape  in  hunting, 

Quha  lykes  to  fpeid  they  may.,  _  % 

Ane  cnrfit  fox  lay  hid  in  rox 
This  lang  and  mony  ane  day. 

Devouring  fcheip  ;  quhyle  he  micht  crejp, 
Nane  micht  him  fchape  away. 

It  did  him  gude  to  laip  the  blude 
Of  yung  and  tendir  lammis  : 

Nane  could  him  mis,  for  all  was  his, 

The  yung  anis  with  thair  dammis. 

The  hunter  is  Chrift,  that  huntis  in  haift. 
The  hundis  are  Peter  apd  Paul : 

The  Paip  is  the  fox,  Rome  is  the  rox. 

That  rubbis  us  on  the  gall. 

That  cruel!  beift,  he  never  ceift 
Be  his  ufurpit  powr, 

Under  difpenee  to  get  our  pence. 

Our  faullis  to  devoure. 

/  ' 

Quha  could  devyfe  lie  merehandyfe. 

As  he  had.  there  to  fell, 

Unlefs  it  wer  proud  Lucifer, 

The  grit  mailer  of  hell. 

,  \'  -  \  .  - .  -  .  •  .  ‘  TV 
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He  bad  to  fell  the  Tantonie  bell. 

And  pardons  therein  was  ; 

Remiffioun  of  finnis  in  a'uld  fcheip  fkinnis, 

Or  fauls  to  bring  from  grace. 

With  buls  ol  leid,  quhite  wax  and  reid* 

And  uther  quhiles  with  grene, 

Clefit  in  ane  box,  this  ufit  the  fox; 

Sic  peltrie  was  never  fene.  # 

With  difpen  fations  and  obligations* 

According  to  his  law  ; 

He  vvald  difpence  for  money  from  hence* 

With  them  he  never  faw. 

To  curs  and  ban  theffempill  poore  man, 

That  had  nocht  to  flee  the  paine  : 

Rot  quhen  he  had  payt  all  to  ane  myte. 

He  mon  be  abfolvit  then. 

To  Turn,  God  wot,  he  gave  tot  quot. 

And  uther  fum  pluralities 

Bot  firft  with  pence  he  mon  difpence* 

Or  els  it  will  noeht  be. 

Kings  to  marie,  and  fum  to  tarie. 

Sic  is  bis  power  and  micht  ; 

Quba  that  hes  gold,  with  him  will  be  bold^ 

Thocht  contrair  to  all  richt. 

O  bliflit  Pet^cr,  the  fox  is  ane  her. 

Thou  knawis  weill  it  is  nocht  fa, 

Ouhill  at  the  laft,  he  tall  be  downe  caft, 

Has  peltrie  pardons  and  a’, 

To  Mrs,  - , 

,  v  *  • 

[Fiom  the  Poetical  Wokks  of  the  late  Thomas  Little,  Efq.} 

SWEET  lady  !  look  not  thus  again;  -*■ 

Those  little  pouting  smiles  recall 
A  maid  remember’d  now  with  pain. 

Who  was  my  love,  my  life,  my  all ! 

Oh  !  while  this  heart  delirious  took 
Sweet  poison  from  her  thrilling  eye. 

Thus  would  she  pout,  and  lisp,  and  look* 

And  I  would  hear,  and  gaze,  and  sigh  ! 

/"  *  ....  Tlrm  nl 
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Yes,  I  did  love  her — madly  love — 

She  was  the  dearest,  best  deceiver ! 

And  oft  she  swore  she’d  never  rove ; 

And  I  was  destin'd  to  believe  her  \ 

Then,  lady,  do  not  wear  the  smile 
Of  her  whose  smile  could  thus  betray, 

Alas  !  I  think  the  lovely  wile 

Again  might  steal  my  heart  away. 

And  when  the  spell,  that  stole  my  mind. 

On  lips  so  pure  as  thine  I  see, 

I  fear  the  heart  which  she  resign’d 
Will  err  again,  and  fly  to  thee  1 

To  Miss - v 

On  her  asking  the  Author  why  she  had  sleepless  Nights } 

[From  the  Same.] 

I’LL  ask  the  sylph  who  round  thee  flies. 

And  in  thy  breath  his  pinion  dips. 

Who  suns  him  in  thy  lucent  eyes. 

And  faints  upon  thy  sighing  lips  $ 

I'll  ask  hint  where’s  the  veil  of  sleep 
That  us’d  to  shade  thy  looks  of  light ; 

And  why  those  eyes  their  vigil  keep. 

When  other  suns  are  sunk  in  night. 


And  I  will  say —her  angel  breast 

Has  never  throbb  d  with  guilty  sting  5 
Her  bosom  is  the  sweetest  nest. 

Where  slumber  could  repose  his  wing ! 

And  I  will  say— her  cheeks  of  dame. 
Which  glow  like  roses  in  the  sun. 
Have  never  felt  a  blush  of  shame. 

Except  for  what  her  eyes  have  done ! 

Then  tell  me,  why,  thou  child  of  air  ! 

Does  slumber  from  her  eyelids  rove  ? 
What  is  her  heart  s  impassion’d  care  ? 
Perhaps,  oh  sylph  !  perhaps  ’t  is  love  l 
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SOKG, 

[From  the  Same.] 

DEAR  !  in,  pity  do  not  speak. 
In  your  eyes  I  read  it  all. 

In  the  flushing  of  your  cheek. 

In  those  tears  that  fall. 

Yes,  yes,  my  soul  !  I  see 
Y ou  love,  you  live  for  only  me  ! 

Beam,  yet  beam  that  killiag  eye. 
Bid  me  expire  in  luscious  pain  ! 
But  kiss  me,  kiss  me  while  1  die. 
And  oh  !  I  live  again  ! 

Still,  my  love,  with  looking  kill, 
And  oh  !  revive  with  kisses  still! 


The  Shield. 

,  i9  '  "  i  -  ■* 

[From  the  Same.] 

OH  !  did  you  not  hear  a  voice  of  death  } 

And  did  you  not  mark  the  paly  fofm 
Which  rode  on  the  silver  mist  of  the  heath. 

And  sung  a  ghostly  dirge  in  the  storm? 

Was  it  a  wailing  bird  of  the  gloom. 

Which  shrieks  on  the  house  of  woe  all  night  } 

Or  a  shivering  fiend  that  flew  to  a  tomb. 

To  howl  and  to  feed  till  the  glance  of  light  ? 

*T  was  not  the  death-bird's  cry  from  the  wood. 

Nor  shivering  fiend  that  hung  in  the  blast; 

’T  was  the  shade  of  Helderic — man  of  blood— 

It  screams  for  the  guilt  of  days  that  are  past ! 

•  -  •'  v  *  *  .  '  * 

See  !  how  the  red,  red  lightning  strays. 

And  scares  the  gliding  ghosts  of  the  heath  ! 

Now  on  the  leafless  yew  it  plays. 

Where  hangs  the  shield  of  this  son  of  death  ! 

That  shield  is  blushing  with  murderous  stains. 

Long  has  it  hung  from  the  cold  yew’s  spray  j 
It  is  blown  by  storms,  and  wash’d  by  rains. 

But  neither  can  take  the  blood  away  ! 

Oft 

\  *  — 
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Oft  by  that  yew,  on  the  blasted  field. 

Demons  dance  to  the  red  moon’s  light. 

While  the  damp  boughs  creak,  and  the  swinging  shie!4 
Sings  to  the  raving  spirit  of  night ! 

fts u ben  and  Rose. 

A  Tale  of  Romance. 

[From  the  Same.] 

THE  darkness  which  hung  upon  Willumberg’s  walls 
Has  long  been  remember’d  with  awe  and  dismay  t 
For  years  not  a  sunbeam  had  play’d  in  its  halls. 

And  it  seem’d  as  shut  out  from  the  regions  of  day ! 

Though  the  vallies  were  brighten’d  by  many  a  beam. 

Yet  none  could  the  woods  of  the  castle  illume ; 

And  the  lightning,  which  flash’d  on  the  neighbouring  stream. 

Flew  back,  as  if  fearing  to  enter  the  gloom  ! 

Jc  Oh  !  when  shall  this  horrible  darkness  disperse  ?” 

Said  Willumberg’s  lord  to  the  seer  of  the  cave  j 
u  It  can  never  dispel,”  said  the  wizard  of  verse, 

Till  the  bright  star  of  chivalry  s  sunk  in  the  wave  !*' 

And  who  was  the  bright  star  of  chivalry  then  ? 

Who  could  be  but  Reuben,  the  flower  of  the  age  I 
For  Reuben  was  first  in  the  combat  of  men. 

Though  youth  had  scarce  written  his  name  on  her  page. 

For  Willumberg’s  daughter  his  bosom  had  beat. 

For  Rose,  who  was  bright  as  the  spirit  of  dawn. 

When  with  wand  dropping  diamonds,  and  silvery  feet. 

It  walks  o'er  the  flowers  of  the  mountain  and  la  wn 

Must  Rose,  then,  from  Reuben  so  fatally  sever  ? 

_  Sad,  sad  were  the  words  of  the  man  in  the  cave,. 

That  darkness  should  cover  the  castle  for  ever. 

Or  Reuben  be  sunk  in  the  merciless  wave  ! 

She  flew  to  the  wizard-—"  And  tell  me,  oh !  tell. 

Shall  my  Reuben  no  more  be  restor'd  to  my  eyes 
Yes,  yes  — when  a  spirit  shall  toll  the  great  bell 
"  Of  the  mouldering  abbey,  your  Reuben  shall  rise  !” 

Twice,  thrice  he  repeated,  “  Your  Reuben  shall  rise,” 

And  Rose  felt  a  moment’s  release  from  her  pain  5 
She  wip’d,  while  she  listen’d,  the  tear  from  her  eyes. 

And  she  hop’d  she  might  yet  see  her  hero  again  ! 


Her 
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Her  hero  could  smile  at  the  terrors  of  death. 

When  he  felt  that  he  died  for  the  sire  of  his  Rose  j 
To  the  Oder  he  flew,  and  there  plunging  beneath,. 

In  the  lapse  of  the  billows  soon  found  his  repose.' 

How  strangely  the  order  of  destiny  falls  ! 

Not  long  in  the  waters  the  warrior  lay. 

When  a  sunbeam  was  seen  to  glance  over  the  walls/ 

And  the  castle  of  Willumberg  bask’d  in  the’ 

All,  all  but  the  soul  of  the  maid’  Vi-as  in  light. 

There  sorrow  and  terror  lay  gloomy  and  blank  : 

Two  days  did  she  wander,  and  all  the  long  night. 

In  quest  of  her  love  bn  the  wide  river’s  bank. 

Oft,  oft  did  she  pause  for  the  toll  of  the  bell. 

And  she  heard  but  the  breathings  of  night  in  the  air  ^ 
Long,  long  did  she  gaze  on  the  watery  swell. 

And  she  saw  but  the  foam  .of  the  white  billow  there. 

And  often  as  midnight  its  »veil  would  undraw, 

•  As  she  look’d  at  the  light  of  the  moon  in  the  stream. 

She  thought  ’twas  his  helmet  of  silver  she  saw. 

As  the  curl  of  the  surge  glitter’d  high  in  the  beam. 

And  now  the  third  night  was  begemming  the  sky. 

Poor  Rose  on  the  cold  dewy  margent  reclin’d. 

There  wept  till  the  tear  almost  froze  in  her  eye. 

When  hark  !  ’t  was  the  bell  that  came  deep  in  the  wind  f 

She  startled,  and  saw,  through  the  glimmering  shade, 

A  form  o’er  the  waters  in  majesty  glide  j 
She  knew  t  was  her  love,  though  his  cheek  was  decay’d. 
And  his  helmet  of  silver  was  wash’d  by  the  tide. 

Was  this  what  the  seer  of  the  cave  had  foretold  ? 

Dim,  dim  through  the  phantom  the  moon  shot  a  gleam  ,* 
Twas  Reuben,  but  ah  !  he  was  deathly  and  cold. 

And  fleeted  away  like  the  spell  of  a  dream ! 

Twice,  thrice  did  he  rise,  and  as  often  she  thought  * 
a  From  the  bank  to  embrace  him,  but  never,  ah  !  never  t 
Ihen  springing  beneath,  at  a  billow  she  caught. 

And  sunk  to  repos*  on  its  bosom  for  ever ! 


POETRY, 

Rhymes  in  praise  of  Rhyms. 
[From  Mils  Watts’s  Poems.] 

THOUGH  we  mqd  own,  poetic  diaion 
Too  oft  delights  to  deal  in  fittion  $ 

Yet  this  is  certain,  honed  Rhyme 
Will  tell  plain  truth  at  any  time, 

And  in  one  word  will  oft  fay  more. 

Than  the  bed  Profe  could  in  a  fcore* 

A  few  plain  cafes  we  (hall  Rate, 

To  free  this  matter  from  debate. 

Mark  you  yon  Glutton  at  a  fead  ? 

And  what  fays  Rhyme?  he  calls  him— BeaJh 
See  you  yon  Drunkards  twilling  wine  ?  , 

Rhyme  in  a  moment  names  them— Swine} 
W'hen  Flavia,  not  content  with  four. 

Adds  a  fifth  hufband  to  her  Rore, 

Rhyme  thinks  a  word,  but  fpeaks  no  more  j 
What  wants  that  Senator  who  blufters,  * 

And  all  his  tropes  and  figures  muders, 

Againft  the  man  who  rules  the  Steerage? 
Rhyme  whifpers  in  your  ear— a  Peerage . 

What  makes  yon  Patriot  drain  his  lungs. 

And  bawl  as  loud  as  twenty  tongues. 

To  prove  his  Country’s  dire  difgrace  ? 

Rhyme  fmiling  fays — a  Place ,  a  Place. 

When  Prieds  above  feek  their  abode. 

Yet  love  to  loiter  on  the  road. 

And  Rill  on  Lords  and  Statefmen  fawn. 

Rhyme  fbakes  his  head,  and  whifpers— Lawn* 
Which  is  the  Nymph,  who,  foon  as  feen. 

Is  hail’d  through  Europe,  Beauty’s  Queen, 
Before  whofe  charms  the  faireR  fade  ? 

Rhyme  gently  fighs— the  Britijh  Maid . 

Which  is  the  Man,  whofe  daring  foul 
Condu&s  in  war,  from  pole  to  pole. 

His  Country’s  proud  triumphant  car  ? 

Rhyme  fhouts  aloud — the  Britijh  Tar. 
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A  LOVE  SONG. 

ADAPTfiD  TO  THE  MERCENARY  MANNERS  OF  TH1 

[From  the  Same.] 

I. 

BOAST  not  to  me  the  charms  that  grace 
The  fined  form,  or  faireR  face ; 

Shape,  bloom,  and  feature,  I  defpife  j 
Wealth,  Wealthy  is  beauty  te  the  wife. 


Come  then,  my  Cracfa,  fill  my  arm9 
With  all  thy  various  (lore  of  charms  $ 
Charms  that  of  Time  defy  the  rage. 

And  laugh  at  wrinkles  and  old  age. 

III. 

Come  then,*  oh  come,  and  with  thee  bring 
The  thotifand  joys  from  wealth  that  lpring; 
Oh  !  bring  the  deeds  of  thy  eflate. 

Thy  quit* rents,  mortgages,  and  plate. 

IV. 

Still  keep,  unfeen,  thole  auburn  locks. 

And  yield  thy  trealures  in  the  ftocks  ; 

Oh  !  hide  that  foil, 'that.  fnowy  bread:. 

And  give,  inftead,  thy  Iron  Cheft. 

V. 

Thy  Guineas  fhame  the  blufhing  Rofe, 
Which  in  thofe  cheeks,  unheeded,  blows  $ 
Too  fweet  for  me  that  ruby  lip, 

Give  me  thy  India  Bonds  and  Scrip. 

VI. 

Can  aught  with  thofe  blight  eyes  compare  ? 
Thy  Diamonds,  Nymph,  ftill  brighter  are. 
Can  aught  thofe  pearly  teeth  excel  } 

Thy  Pearls  themfelves  pleafe  me  as  well. 

VII. 

Say,  doft  thou  boall  that  beauteous  arm  ? 

Jts  Bracelet  boafls  a  richer  charm  : 

Thofe  fingers  too  are  lovely  things. 

But  lovelier  far  their  brilliant  Rings. 

viir: 

My  paflion,  Nymph,  brooks  no  delay 
For  charms  which  never  feel  decay  ; 

Charms  which  will  mock  thy  fleeting  breafch. 
And  yield  their  raptr  es  after  death. 
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Of  the  Year  1802. 


the  greater  convenience  and  facility  of  refearch,  we  have  been  induced 
to  give  ail  entirely  new  divifion  and  arrangement  to  this  department  of 
our  labours  5  and  what  has  hitherto  conftituted  but  one  individual  ie&ion 
containing  an’  indiicriminate  regifter  of  the  literature  of  the  year,  will 
now  be  found  feparated  into  four  diftindt  chapters,,  appropriated  to  the 
fame  number  of  diftindt  claffes  as  in  the  great  circle  of  the  fciences ;  the 
©rder  of  which  will  proceed  as  follows  :  J.  Biblical  and  Theological*  XL 
Physical  and  Mathematical.  III.  Moral  and  Political,  IV.  Literatuse 
smd  Polite  Arts.] 


CHAPTER  I. 

BIBLICAL  and  THEOLOGICAL. 

Comprising  Biblical  Criticism,  Theological  Criticism,  Sermons,  single  Sermons, 

controversial  Divinity . 


E  are  happy  once  more  to 
meet  Mr.  Reeves,  whofe  ac- 
vity  we  have  always  admired,  even 
hen  we  could  not  altogether  ap- 
*ove  of  the  objedl  towards  which 
was  diredted,  on  grounds  which 
ill  admit  of  little  or  no  difpute. 
nee  his  appointment  to  the  poll  of 
patentee  in  the  King’s  printing- 
lice,  he  has  diverted  much  of  his 
tention  from  politics  to  biblical 
iticifm.  In  our  literary  retrofpedf 
laft  year  we  noticed  his  Collec- 
>n  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts 
the  Pfalms/*  and  hi?  “  Book  of 
)mmon  Prayer  and  Adminifcration 
1802. 


of  the  Sacraments  and  we  have 
now  to  announce  his  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  The  Holy  Bible,  containing 
the  Old  Tetiament  and  the  New, 
trahilated  out  of  the  original  Tongues, 
and-  with  the  former  Tranflations  di¬ 
ligently  compared  and  revifed  by  his 
Majefty’s  fpecial  Command.  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  read  in  Churches;’* 
nine  volumes,  odtavo.  To  this  edition 
of  the  ftandard  Bible  Mr.  Reeves  has 
given  a  new  arrangement;  for  while 
in  the  margin  he  indicates  the  old 
divifions  of  chapters  and  verfesby  a 
retention  of  the  numerals  and  figures, 
he  has  difpofed  the  text  itfelf  into  a 
Q  new 
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new  hiltoric  or  periodic  form  confti- 
tuting  fo  many  diliinft  i cations,  com¬ 
mencing  and  terminating  with  the 
fubjebf  to  which  they  relpehtively 
relate.  Each  lection  is  introduced 
by  an  appropriate  argument,  and  the 
whole  is  accompanied  with  a  body  ot 
explanatory  notes,  and  a  lories  ot 
chronologic  and  other  tables.  Againlt 
the  arguments  and  notes,  however, 
we  have  in  fome  indances  found  it 
necefiary  to  enter  a  caveat  3  for  as 
the  title  manifeftly  implies  that  the 
whole  is  a  compilation  of  church  au¬ 
thority,  the  views  and  dobtriues  of 
the  church,  be  they  whatever  they 
may,  fhould  alone  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  and  fupported  ;  a  principle 
which  is  not  always  adhered  to,  and 
whence  the  incautious  reader  may  be 
induced  to  conceive,  on  a  companion 
of  the  prefent  compilation  with  the 
eftablifhed  articles,  that  the  church  is 
not  always  in  unity  with  herfelf. 
Air.  Reeves  is  unqueft  ion  ably  en¬ 
titled  to  the  profejfiion  and  delivery 
of  his  Own  opinions,  while  he  pro- 
feffes  and  delivers  them  a,s  his  indi¬ 
vidual  opinions  alone  :  but  there  is 
fome  degree  of  danger  as  the  title  to 
his  verfion  liands  at  prefent,  lett 
many  perfons  may  be  deceived  into 
tfjc  belief  that  the  whole  contents  of 
the  work,  the  arguments  and  notes, 
as  well  as  the  unchanged  text  itfelf, 
are  here,  equally  “  reviled  by  his 
Majefty’s  lpccial  command,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  read  in  churches.’* 

We  obferve  that  no  l’rnall  portion 
of  learned  dull  has  been  excited  by 
Mr.  Alarfh’s  tranllation  of  Micha¬ 
el is’s  “  Introdublion  to  the  New 
Telfament,”  which  our  readers  may 
remember  to  have  l'cen  announced  in 
our  lalt  retrofpedl  3  and  which,  al¬ 
though  we  admitted  it  to  be  in  fome 
points  objebtionable,  we  felt  our- 
felves  compelled  to  charabterife  as 
*  an  important  and  acceptable  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Englifh  theological  ftu- 


dent.’  Full  of  the  theory  he  h 
lb  amply  fludied,  and  equally  d 
termined  to  exercife  the  powers 
his  own  judgment,  and  (will  he  j 
low  us  to  add  it  ?)  of  his  own  im 
gination,  Air.  Marlh  has  fmee  fepa 
ately  publilhed  a  DiiVertation  ( 
the  Origin  and  Compofition  of  tl 
three  fir  ft  (first  Three)  Gofpels 
which  upon  a  theory  of  his  ow 
and  in  our  opinion  a  theory  in  1 
1  mall  degree  circuitous,  though  v 
admit  its  ingenuity,  he  endeavou 
to  account  for  the  bidoric  and  ev< 
verbal  harmony  of  the  evangel  ids  r 
ferred  to.  While  engaged  in  this  pu 
lien  lion  he  was  attacked  by  an  anon 
mous  pamphlet  of  unqueltionab 
learning,  entitled  “  The  Evidence  f 
the  Authenticity  and  Divine  Infpir 
tion  of  theApocalypfe  Hated  and  vind 
cated  from  the  Objebtions  of  the  la 
Profeflbr  J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  Lefcte 
addreffed  to  the  Rev. Herbert  Marl' 
B.  D.*  &c.”  To  thefe  Letters, 
not.  immediately  attacking  any  or 
ginal  opinions  of  his  own,  we  do  n 
tind  that  Mr.  Alarlh  has  paid  ai 
public  attention  :  but  an  ailau 
upon  his  new  and  favourite  fylte 
by  another  anonymous  writer 
i(  Remarks*'’  on  the  third  and  four 
volumes  of  Alichaelis’s  Introduce 
to  the  New  Teftament,  has  draw 
forth  the  whole  phalanx  of  his  crit 
cal  powers,  interi'nixed  with  an  atnp 
portion  of  fevere  and  bitter  animai 
verlion.  We  cannot  enter  into  tl 
fubjebt,  nor  is  it  r.eceffary  :  the  coi 
troverly  is  in  able  hands,  and  thou£ 
we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  fup< 
riority  of  biblical  criticifm  is  withAl 
Marfh,  he  appears  to  us  to  treat  h 
opponent  with  an  indignity  to  whic 
he  is  by  no  means  entitled.  Th 
lalt  pamphlet  is  denominated  **  Le 
ters  to  the  anonymous  Author  ( 
Remarks  on  Michaelis  and  his  Con 
mentator.”  The  anonymous  aut/to 
neither  convinced  nor  intimidated  t 
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this  reply,  his  again  Tallied  forth 
\Vith  a  new  mp/rfion,  or  (In  the 
language  of  Mr,  Marfli  himfelf)  a 
rtiere  ^publication  of  his  “Remarks,” 
With  a  preface  >and  notes,  intended 
t®  refute  the  letters  addrdfed  to 
him  :  and  we  nuift  here  take  the 
liberty  of  trefpaffing  a  little  beyond 
tiie  annual  limits  we  have  prefcribed 
to'ourfelves,  in  order  to  report  the 
difcuffion  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto 
advanced,  by  noticing  that  this  fecond 
edition  or  republication  has  juft  ex¬ 
cited  a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Marfli, 
under  the  title  of  “  An  Illuftration 
Of  the  Hypothecs,  propofed  in  the 
Diflertation  on  the  Origin  and  Com- 
pd  fit  ion  of  our  three  firjt  canonical 
Golpels.”  In  this  rejoinder  the  writer 
appears  for  the  firfl  time  to  have 
dete&ed  the  name  of  his  antagonift, 
or  as  he  prefers  to  call  him  his 
adxeffcmj :  he  alludes  to  his  being  a 
member  of  the  prelatic  bench,  and 
the  literary  wofld  at  large  has  fince 
regarded  him  as  the  bifiiop  of  Ox¬ 
ford. 

While  upon  the  fubjebl  of  biblical 
polemics  we  muff  not  forget  to  no¬ 
tice  the  controverfy  which  has  lately 
been  revived  upon  the  do&rine  of 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  as  coro- 
borated  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
Greek  article  is  faid  to  be  applied 
to  him  in  the  writings  of  the  evan¬ 
gel  ifts  This  newly  d i fcove red  proof, 
as  it  is  regarded  by  its  efpoufers, 
was  introduced  into  the  world  feme 
confiderable  time  ago  by  Mr.  Gran¬ 
ville  Sharp,  of  the  goodnefs  of 
whofe  heart  we  have  the  highelt 
opinion,  and  to  the  ability  of  whofe 
head  we  have  often  bowed  with 
deference,  in  a  publication  entitled 
“  Remarks  on  the  Ufe  of  the  defi¬ 
nitive  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of 
the  New  Teftament,  containing 
any  new  Proofs  of  the  Divinity 
of  Chrift.”  This  pamphlet  was 
read  by  all  parties,  and  regarded  as 
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an  in  fiance  of  ingenious  conje&ure 
b ymojt:  and,  fatisfied  with  this  de¬ 
gree  of  praife,  we  had  thought  the 
Worthy  author  had  voluntarily  con- 
fented  that  it  fiiould  fall  with  the 
common  train  of  ephemeral  attempts 
into  the  great  gulf  of  oblivion.  Not 
fo,  however,  the  author’s  friend  Dr. 
Burgefs,  at  that  time  prebendary  of 
Durham  ;  who  conceived  the  hints 
communicated  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence  that  he  himfelf  undertook 
to  republifli  them,  and  to  add  tf  a 
plain  Argument  from  the  Gofpel 
Hiftory”  in  favour  of  the  fame  de- 
fign.  This  began  once  more  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  attention  of  the  biblical 
fcholar  to  Mr.  Sharpes  conjecture  c 
the  idea  appears  to  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  many  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  clergy  \  and  the  learned  pre¬ 
bendary,  fo  iar  from  having  laboured 
in  vain,  has  been  fince  advanced  to 
the  right  rev.  bench  in  the  character 
of  bifliop  of  Gloucefter.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
fuch  fuccefs  fiiould  have  flimulated 
other*  to  an  exertion  in  the  fame 
propitious  caufe  :  and  before  the 
prefent  year  had  half  completed  its 
courfe,  Mr.  Wordfworth,  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  with  an  eye 
fixed  ftedfafiiy  upon  the  fee  of 
Norwich,  brought  forth  “  Six  Let¬ 
ters”  upon  this  identical  fubjeefi, 
which  he  addrefied  to'  the  worthy 
father  of  the  hypothefis.  Thele 
“  Six  Letters”  were  publifhed  ano- 
nymoufly,  but  the  name  of  the 
author  was  foon  announced  to  the 
world  from  a  trifling  blunder  (and 
in  his  own  opinion  we  apprehend  a 
venial  one)  of  the  editor  of  the 
Britifh  Critic/'  to  whom  Mr. 
Wordlworth  unmafked  himfelf  in- a 
note  which  accompanied  the  copy 
he  prefented  to  him,  and  who  nnf- 
interpreted  the  defire  that  his  name 
might  not  be  announced  into  a  wifii 
that  \t  Jiiould  be,  and  confequently 
3  2  fulijr 
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£ul!f  comma alcited  it  In  bis  review 
of  the  work.  We  cannot  enter 
Into  fee  difpate  in  our  prefent  very 
circu m fenked  limits,  but  fin  all  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  general  rule-  laid 
dowry  and  the  proportion  main¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Sharp,  appears  to  be 
In  few  words  as  follows :  1(4  W  hen 
the  copulative  xai  connects  two 
nouns  of  the  feme  cafe  of^perfional 
defer iption  .refpefling  office, dignity* 
affinity,  or  connexion,  or  good  or 
evil  attributes,  properties,  or  quali¬ 
ties-— whether  thefe  nouns  be  iub- 
*  tan  live*  adjedbive,  or  participles — 
If  the  article  o  or  any  of  its  cafes 
precede  the  firth  of  the  laid  nouns  or 

,S~ 

participles,-  and  be  not  repeated 
before  the  Second  noun  or  participle, 
the  latter  always  relates  to  the  per- 
fon  that  is  expreffcd  or  deferibed  by 
the  ikfic  noun  or  participle,  or  in 
other  words  prefects  a  further  dc- 
fcciption  of  the  tirit-named'perfion.” 
—Not  to  cut  afunder  the  thread  6t 
our  narrative,  we  are  here  again 
compelled  to  ftep  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  period  to  which  this  "Volume 
ought  in  fi.rict  accuracy  to  be  con¬ 
fined,  and  to  notice  an  anfwer  which 
Mr.  Worsdfwortfa’s  Letters  ihortly 
afterwards  received  in  a  tradi  en¬ 
titled,  tc  Six.  more  Letters  to 
Granville  Sharp,  Efq.  on  his  Re¬ 
marks  upon  the  Ufes  of  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  Greek  Tell  ament,  by 
Gregory  Blunt,  Lied”  There  is  in 
thefe  letters  an  extent  of  criticifm, 
a  profundity  of  acquaintance  with 
the  fubject  dlieuifed,  a  verbal  punc¬ 
tilio,  and  ferewdnefs  of  repartee, 
which  we  have  fieldorri  fee n  exerted 
on  topics  of  even  tar  greater  im¬ 
portance,  and  which  demonixrate 
the  writer  to  be  |>re-eminent!y  qua¬ 
lified  for  theologic  tilt  and  tourna¬ 
ment.  .  It  is,  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  he  ihoiild  completely 
unhorle  all  his  ant'agonifts,  and  bear 
1  :  1  of  victory  from  every  one: 


but  this  alone,  ‘ it  feems,  Is  mot  fef> 
fici-ent  to  fiatisfiy  Gregory  Blunt,  Efq. 
To  drop  the  metaphor,  after  having 
defitroyed  all  ’the  affirmed  .  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Greek  particle  in  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  he 
advances  a  Rep  further,  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  bible-defierip- 
lions  of  the  perfons  and  attributes  of 
Jefus  Chnft  and  Mofes,  and  main¬ 
tains,  that  there  is  at  leaft  as  much 
rcalbn  for  aferibing  divinity  to  the 
latter  as  to  the  former,  fo  far  as  the 
Scriptures  alone  are  confulted  or  re¬ 
ferred  to.  In  the  profecution  of  this 
companion,  we  think  we  perceive 
a  littls  pruriency  of  wit  that  is  not 
likely  to  gain  converts  from  Tri¬ 
nitarian  profefifors . —  W&  dare  not 
fey  that  in  any  inftance  it  amounts  to 
levity  ;  but  we  think  that,  in  feveral, 
it  bonders  upon  it.  In  theauthor’sftyle 
there  is  alto  a  harfhnefs  and  contor¬ 
tion  of  phrafeplogy,  which  is  not 
often  evinced  in  the  writings  of  po¬ 
ll  feed  critics  of  the  p relent  day* 
Thefe  letters  are  generally  aferibed 
to  Mr.  Forfon  :  the  afeription,  how¬ 
ever,  we  well  know  to  be  erroneous. 
We  conceived  they  would  have  been 
fufecient  to  have  fettled  the  difpute, 
at  lead  fo  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
the  Greek  'particles;  but  here  we 
find  ourfelves  miftaken,  for  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp  himfelf,  with  muck 
fatherly  affection  for  his  favourite 
offspring,  has  once  more  harneffed 
himfelf  for  the  battle,  and  extended 
his  veteran' feield  over  its  faint  and 
mangled  form.  He  has  republifeed 
his  original  tract  with  additional  re- 
marks,  and  is  preparing  himfelf,  if 
,our  information  be  correct,  for  a 
defence  flill  fuller  and  more  elabo¬ 
rate. 

In  a  work  that  admits  of  no  dif¬ 
pute,  replete  with  elegance  of  dic¬ 
tion,  novelty  of  manner,  perfpicuity 
of  arrangement,  and  legitimate  fue- 
ceiiion  of  argument,  Dr,  Paley  has 

once 
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mce_  more,  appeared:  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  under  the  tide  of  *«•  Natural 
Theology”  fubrnitted  a  mo  ft  enter¬ 
taining  and  valuable  voIboj®  on  thh 
evidences  of  the  exigence  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  .Deity,  collected  irons 
the  appearances  of  nature.  The 
literary  merits  of  this  elegant  fchpJar, 
ss  well  as  iiberal  divine,  are  too  well 
known  to  toe  world  to  render*  any 
recommendation  of  ours  neceifary  to 
any  labour  of  his.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever5  avoid  observing,,  that  although 
generally  accurate  in  his  fcieniifie 
defcnptions,  we  have  occasionally* 
traced  him  m  an  error  from  his 
having  unfortunately  confound  au¬ 
thors,  yvho,  although  »t  the-  period 
of  his  juvenile  fin-dies  they  tiourifh- 
ed  with  the  faired  reputation  in  their 
refpehiive  lines,  havy  been  face  de¬ 
tected  to-  have  given  defective  re- 
prefen tationSj  and  confequeatly  no- 
iolid  data  r  and  we  now  allude  par¬ 
ticularly  to  fame  parts  of  his  anato¬ 
mic  defcifiption  of  the  eye— the 
organ  he  has  pre-eminently  f  elected 
for  the  purpofe  of  ratiocination.  We 
have  been  highly  pleafed  with  his 
able  attack  upon  the  atomic  fy idem s 
and  fpontaneous  vitality  of  many 
modern  phi  to  lop  hors,  and  have 

gladly  enriched  one  of  our  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  volume-  with  an  ex- 
tradi  (elected  from  this  portion  of 
his  work. 

1  lie  university  press  of  Cambridge 
lias  been  laudably  employed  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  eye  of  the  public  Mr.. 
Mal-tby's  cc  Illustrations  of  the  Truth 
of  the  Chris ti an  Religion jY  m  one 
volume,  8 vo:  a  work  at  extensive- 
learning,  profound  erudition,  and 
which  evinces  a  mind  deeply  fraught 
with  the  treasures  of  sacred  and  pro¬ 
found  li teratuire.  1  nstead  of  fearing; 
enquiry,  genuine  truth  at  all  times 
courts  it  j,  and,  instead  of  burning 
the  books  of  infidels,  zealously  en¬ 
gages  to  answer  them.  Infidels 
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there  always  fo&ye  been,  dboJht- 
less  always  will  be.  It  is.  with  re¬ 
ligion  as  with  every  other  science,  hj 
■which  there  sever  yet  has.  been  s  sy¬ 
stem  sostsoE^lj?  established  and  per¬ 
spicuously  developed  as  to,  he  free 
from  all  the  attacks  of  ephemeral 
cavillers;  a  crowd  of  painted  and  cos- 
ceded  butterflies,  who  attract  by 
the  splendour  of  then;  wings,  and 
the  senseless-  buz.  they  throw  around 
them,  but  whose  little-  life  dies 
away  m  the  very  act  of  feeing;  pur¬ 
sued  and'  caught.  Jt  R  not  to-  fee 
supposed  that,  after  the  attacks,  of 
Yaiiiri-,  Chubby  Rolinbroke,,  YoL~ 
ta-ire,  Lvgudmoy  and  Gibbon,  any 
objection  of  real  novelty  can  he 
raised .  against  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tares  :  but  the- manners,  of  the  times 
change  with  the.  times  themselves- 1 
and  as  succeeding  infidels.  find  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  remove  the  form,  though 
not  the  texture,  of  the  arguments,  of 
their  predecessors,  it  is,  equally  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the-  Christian  champiorj 
to  meet  his  enemy  in  his  ewm  wav  <* 
and,  if  he  have  but  little  ci  infrmsie 
novelty  to  add  to.  what  has.  been 
advanced  by  the  worthies  of  tbr- 
mer  times,  at  least  jo  re-polish  his 
panoply,  and  acquaint  himself  with 
the  tactics  oi  the  age  in  which  fee 
lives.  This  we  think  Mm  MaUfey 
lias  done  in-  a  very  dextrous,  and 
scientific  manner:  there  are  few 
modem  opinions  hostile  to  Christi¬ 
anity  which  he  has  not  attacked,  m 
the  course  of  his  ^  .Illustrations  ;  ” 
and  \ve  may  fairly  add,  that  there 
is  no.  one  he  has  attacked  m  which 
he  has  not  obtained  a  victory., 

Ihe  <c  Diafesseraifi’  of  professor 
Whife  has  been  translated  with  i\o> 
snkill  degree  of  elegance  from  its 
Cheek  into  Latin  by  Mr.  Thkkvali  y 
we  wish*  such  is  our  estimation  cif 
the  book,  that  it  had  been  translated 
into  English,  ini  which  language- we 
hope  to  meet  with  it  shortly;  aversion 
Q  d  wldaii 
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which  in  such  case  we  shall  expect  to 
see  vary  but  little  from  our  standard 
copy,  which  ought  to  be  the  basis 
of  every  future  vernacular  transla¬ 
tion.  In  the  Latin  interpretation 
before  us,  the  ingenious  compiler 
lias  almost  uniformly  selected  the 
text  of  Castalio,  but  has  occasionally 
intermixed  it  with  that  of  Jerom, 
Beza,  and  Tremellius.  By  this 
mean  he  has  introduced  a  sort  pf 
patch-work  diction  with  which  we 
can  never  rest  satisfied.  The  fact 
js,  that  Castalio  is,  of  these  in¬ 
terpreters,  the  most  classic  and 
elegant  scholar,  but  not  the  most 
rigid  translator.  We  should  have 
preferred,  however,  witnessing  an 
entire  version  of  any  one  of  these 
Latinists  separately  to  the  medley 
which  is  now  offered.  As  this  writer 
discovers  a  propensity  for  this  tesse- 
lated  manufactory,  we  are  astonish¬ 
ed  that  the  more  modern  attempt  of 
Dathe  has  not  been  applied  to  in 
like  manner  for  contribution. 

“  Critical  Remarks  upon  many 
important  Passages  of  Scripture, 
&c.  by  the  late  Rev.  Newcomb 
Gappe,”  are  a  posthumous  publication 
by  his  widow,  accompanied  with 
memoirs  of  his  life.  In  the  latter 
we  perceive  nothing  that  would  jus¬ 
tify  a  quotation.  He  commenced 
his  theological  tuition  under  the 
very  excellent  Dr,  Doddridge,  and 
finished  it  at  Glasgow.  The  cri- 
tricisms  of  Mr.  Cappe  appear  to 
claim  notice  in  no  other  light  than 
as  being  the  productions  of  a  man 
of  fair  talents  and  independent  mind. 
We,  in  consequence,  find  much 
novelty  of  opinion,  occasionally  well 
supported,  and  occasionally  com¬ 
bined'  with  much  fancy  and  far¬ 
fetched  conjecture.  He  appears  to 
have  been  tenderly  beloved  by  his 
friends,  and  we  doubt  not  that  lie 
was  well -  worthy  of  their  affection. 
In  reality,  them  is  in  his  writings. 
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and  we  can  hence  readily  admit  that 
there  was  in  his  manner,  an  undis¬ 
guised  and  lucid  honesty  which  is 
sure  to  command  respect  even  when 
it  does  not  beget  conviction. 

The  pleasant  and  instructive  path 
which  was  some  years  ago  chalked 
out  by  Mr.  Harmer  has  been  enter¬ 
ed  upon  and  prosecuted  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  success  by  Mr. 
Burder  in  an  octavo  volume  enti¬ 
tled  “Oriental  Customs  ;  or,  an  Il¬ 
lustration  of  the  Scriptures  from  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  East.’* 
The  judgment  of  Mr.  Harmer  is 
not,  however,  at  all  times  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  this  work/  although  Mr. 
Harmer  himself  was  occasionally 
led  astray  by  a  seductive  style  or 
boldness  of  asseveration.  For  the 
most  part  Mr.  Burder  has  re-rexa- 
mined  and  drawn  upon  the  old  baqk 
which  enriched  his  predecessor  :  but 
his  volume  might  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  more  valuable  still,  it  to  these 
stores  of  information  he  had  added 
occasional  gleanings  from  the  more 
modern  travels  of  Volney,  Brown, 
Homeman, Turner,  andSymes  each 
of  whom  might  have  furnished  him 
with  many  plausible  conjectures,  if 
not  direct  explanations. 

We  have  received  a  little  work 
which  has  much  pleased  us  from  the 
ingenuity  of  its  design,  although  not 
pretending  to  any  great  profundity 
or  extent  of  biblical  erudition,  iq 

the  “  Scenic  Arrangement  of  Isaiah’s 

Frophecy  relating  to  the  Fall  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  <kc.  by  Nathaniel  Scarlett.’’ 
Mr.  Scarlett’s  ideas  are  at  once 
sublime  and  simple,  ?nd  we  shall  be 
happy  to  meet  him  again  in  a  similar 
•  attempt 

cc  Brief  Commentaries  on  such. 
Parts  of  th e  R e  vela t i o n  and  other 
Prophecies  as  immediately-  refer  to 
the  present  Times,  &,c.  by, Joseph 
■  Calloway,  ’Esq.”  The  Revelation 
of  St.  John,  here  principally  refer¬ 
red 
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red  to,  lias  been  more  unfortunate 
in  its  power  of  exciting  fanciful  sy¬ 
stems  than  perhaps  any  other  book  in 
the  whole  Christian  code.  By  very 
many  of  the  earlier  fathers  it  was 
discredited  altogether  ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  dissimilitude  of  its  diction  from 
every  other  writing  attributed  to  St. 
John,  whether  his  gospel  or  epistles, 
is  so  considerable  as  to  challenge  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  investi¬ 
gation  before  we  admit  its  authenti¬ 
city.  So  doubtful  indeed  has  been 
the  Christian  world  as  to  its  real  in¬ 
tention,  and  so  applicable,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  doubt,  have  its  de¬ 
nunciations  and  its  blessings  been 
found  to  every  sect  professing  the 
Christian  creed,  that  from  almost 
the  earliest  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
there  are  few  churches  who  have 
not  construed  its  prophecies  of  feli¬ 
city  as  regarding  itself,  and  those  of 
vengeance  as  regarding  its  enemies. 
In  the  case  before  us,  as  may  well  be 
suspected,  the  author  applies  nearly 
the  whole  of  these  predictions  to  the 
period  in  which  he  lives,  and  be¬ 
holds  in  the  mysterious  language  in 
which  they  are  conveyed  a  perspi¬ 
cuous  delineation  of  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  France.  The  peace, 
however,  seemed  to  have  broken 
abruptly  the  main  thread  of  his  pro¬ 
gress  :  but  as  the  war  has  unhappily 
been  renewed,  he  may. still  persevere 
in  detailing  the  prognostication  of 
every  transaction  as  it  occurs,  and 
perhaps  find  out  some  passage,  that, 
although  overlooked  till  the  present 
moment,  may  be  conceived  to  fore- 
tel  the  lamentable  brevity  of  the 
peace  itself.  Of  what  vast  benefit 
might  these  mystic  interpreters  of 
the  Scriptures  become  to  a  minister 
of  state,  if,  with  the  sacred  records 
in  their  hands,  they  could  but  de¬ 
cypher  2  given  series  of  events  before 
instead  of  after  their  occurrence  ! 

Mr.  Bracken  bury  has  offered  an 
explanation  of  the  tirft  feven  . verfes 
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of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Ifaiah  on  his 
prophecy  concerning  the  birth  and 
kingdom  of  the  Melfiah,  whi^h  is  at 
lead  creditable  to  his  piety,  and  caffs 
no  reflexion  upon  his  learning.  The 
author,’’  fays  he,  “  conceiving  that 
lbme  of  the  mod  -  fublime  parts  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  particularly  thola 
appointed  to  be  read  on  the  high 
feftivals  of  our  church,  may  not  be 
well  underllood  by  all  the  members 
of  a  country  congregation,  has  under¬ 
taken  to  a  did  their  pious  endeavours 
after  the  attainment  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  part  of  propheticScrip- 
ture  which  relates  to  the  nativity  and 
mediatorial  kingdom  of  theMeliiah.” 

A  more  elaborate  work  has-been 
produced  by  Mr.  Roberts,  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  univerftty  prefk 
communicated  to  the  public.  It  h 
entitled  “  A  Harmony  of  the  Epi- 
dles  of  the  Holy  Apoftles  in  which 
the  .word  harmony  is  defigned  to.  ex- 
prel's  unity  of  opinion  or  lentiment ; 
the  author’s  objeH  being,  to  adopt 
his  own  phrafeology,  “  to  difpoie 
the  ideas  of  the  apoftles  in  their  own 
language,  fo  as  to  form  a  Jyftem * 
With  the  term  Jyftem  we  were  not  at 
all  fatisfied  on  its  firlt  meeting  our 
eye  in  this  place  j  aware  of  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  undertaking,  and  per- 
fuaded  that  by  {fringing  together,  or 
collating  as  our  author  denominates  it> 
a  variety  of  detached  texts,  theepiftles 
might  be  made  the  foundation  of  al- 
rnoft  art y  j'yft em o f di v in ity  whatlbever. 

It  is,  ntvci  thelefs,  but  an  act  of  juf- 
tice  to  {fate,  that  the  arrangement  of 
parallel  pallages  is  completed  with  a 
fair  portion  of  liberality  and  ablfrac- 
tion  from  all  Jyftem,  excepting  that 
which,  in  Mr.  Roberts’s  language, 
appears  to  be  the  real  Jyftem  of  the 
Gofpel  it  (elf.  If  we  have  traced  him 
inclining  to  any  dilputed- hypothecs, 
it  is  that  of  the  Hutchinfonians  :  he 
is  a  ifrenuous  advocate  for  the  tri¬ 
nity,  but  follows  the  bifhop  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  in  reje£fii\g  the  l'pur-ious  text  ot 
Q  4  1  John, 
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1  John,  v.  7.  His  notes,  which'  form 
the  third  part  of  the  volume,  exhibit 
much  induftry  and  refearch  ;  and  if 
not  at  all  times  new,  are  at  leaft  en¬ 
tertaining  and  in  ft  motive. 

We  have  alfo  received,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  year,  from  the 
pen  of  an  anonymous  author,  <f  An 
Englifh  Harmony  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelifts,”  difpofed  for  the  moll  part 
after  the  manner  of  the  late  learned 
and  excellent  primate  of  Ireland. 
The  vulgar  verfton  is  here  uniformly 
followed,  and  that  in  cafes  where  the 
author  ought  to  have  corrected  it  from 
the  labours  of  antecedent  critics  ;  and 
ffiould  his  volume  ever  attain  a  fecond 
edition,  we  would  ftrenuoufly  direCt 
his  attention  to  this  important  point. 
The  chronologic  and  topographic 
notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page  form  a 
Valuable  acquifttion  ;  and  the  hiftoric 
references  and  illuftrations  at  the 
dole  of  the  volume  are  equally  judi¬ 
cious  and  entertaining.  Of  the  map 
we  cannot  fpeak  with  much  praile ; 
it  is  in  many  places  confufed,  and  in 
forne  erroneous. 

(f  The  Triumphs  of  Chriftianity 
pver  Infidelity  difplayed,  or  the  Com¬ 
ing  of  the  Meffiah  the  true  Key  to 
the  right  underftanding  of  the  molt 
difficult  Railages  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,”  &c.  by  N.  Nifb'ett,  A,  M. 
form  an  able  and  important  publica¬ 
tion .  Our  author  here  particu  1  arly  con  - 
fiders  the  Gofpels  as hiftories  of  the 
great  controverfy  Concerning  the  true 
nature  of  the  Meffiah’s  character,” 
which  at  the  period  of  his  appearance 
was  totally  mifunderftood  by  the  great 
body  of  the  Jews  :  almoft  the  whole 
of  his  conversations  with  whom  in  his 
opinion  rather  refer  exclufively  to  the 
period  of  time  in  which  they  actually 
occurred  than  indefinitely  to  fubfe- 
quent  ages.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  triumph  Mr.  Gibbon  derided  the 
chriftian  community  for  the  failure, 
as  he  denominated  it,  of  that  pro¬ 
phecy  of  our  Saviour  by  which  he  is 


faid  to  have  predicted  the  lpeedyar- 
rival  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
final  judgment  of  the  impenitent. 
Our  author,  by  confining  this  cele¬ 
brated  prophecy  altogether  to  the  sera 
in  which  it  was  lpoken,  and  referring 
it  exclufively  to  the  deftruCtion  of 
Jerufalem,  wrefts  the  weapon  from 
the  hand  of  the  infidel,  and  point¬ 
edly  expofes  the  folly  of  his  derifion. 
In  like  manner  he  accedes  to  the 
opinion  of  Grotius  reflecting  the 
man  of  fin,  and  will  not  content  to 
its  being  applied  to  an  abomination 
fo  remote  from  the  period  of  the  Jews 
whom  he  addreffied,  as  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tificate.  The  whole  volume  is  a  ma- 
lterly  performance  :  thefyftem  which 
it  developes  difplays  an  adaptation  of 
part  to  part,  a  general  harmony  and 
fimilitude  of  feature  which  truth 
alone  can  produce,  and  exhibits,  in 
our  judgment,  as  its  title  fairly  ex- 
preffies,  a  complete  “  triumph  of 
chriftianity  over  infidelity.’’ 

As  a  lighter  performance  and  not 
pretending  to  novelty  of  argument  or 
arrangement,  -foniething  of  the  fame 
praife  may  be  bellowed  on  the  ano¬ 
nymous  author  of  tf  Letters  on  the 
Exiftence  and, Character  of  the  Deity, 
and  on  the  moral  State  of  Man.” 
The  writer  principally  fails  in  de¬ 
ducing  his  chief  arguments  from  the 
very  documents  to  whole  authority 
the  infidel  ftrenuoufly  objects — vre 
mean  the  1  acred  Scriptures.  They 
muft  necefiarily,  as  in  the  preceding 
volume,  be  made  ufe  of  to  explain 
thewfelve*  in  our  difputes  with  delfts 
and  atheifts  yet  beyond  this  they 
will  prove  but  of  little  avail. 

We  have  alfo  been  pleated  with  an 
ingenious  <f  Eftay  on  the  Imma* 
teriality  and  Immortality  of  the 
Human  Soul,  founded  folely  on  phy^ 
fical  and  rational  Principles,  by  S» 
Drew.”  This  effay  is  the  production 
of  a  provincial  prefs,  and  is  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  aufpices  of  the  rev. 
John  Whitacre,  reCtor  of  Ruan  La? 
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jsyhorne.  The-  writer  is  fa  id  to  have 
been  in  every  refpeft  felf-taugbt,  and 
indebted  entirely  to  the  powers  of  his 
own  mind.'  There  is  neverthelefs,  if 
not  much  novelty  of  argument,  a 
clear  and  for  the  moft  part  legitimate 
feries  of  ratiocination,  an  elegance  of 
ftyle,  and  force  of  exprelfion,  which 
we  have  feldom  feen  furpafled  by 
writers  of  a  more  regular  and  fcho- 
laftic  education. 

Dr.  Difney  has  publiflied  a  new 
edition  of  <(  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  reformed,”  for  the  ufe,  as  we 
fuppofe,  of  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in 
Effex-ftreet.  The  principles  upon 
which  this  reformation  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  at  firlt  proceeded  have 
been  fo  long  canvafled,  and  are  fo 
well  known  at  prelent,  that  we  need 
'not  revert  to  the  fubjedi  Some  few 
changes  occur  in  the  prefent  edition 
of  the  liturgy,  but  the  principal  va¬ 
riations  are  in  the  Pfalms,  of  which 
the  verfion  appears  to  be  entirely 
new,  and  is  admitted  by  the  editor 
to  be  drawn,  in  many  inftances,  from 
the  late  Dr.  Geddes’s  unpublifhed 
tranflation,  to  which  he  was  allow¬ 
ed  accefs.  We  obferve,  that  the 
word  Lord,  is  now  uniformly  ex¬ 
changed  for  what  we  may  denominate 
-the  more  fajhionahle  term  (for  even 
the  forms  of  religion  have  their 
fafhion)  Jehovah }  though  we  well  re¬ 
member  that  Dr.  Geddes,  in  the  pro- 
fpedtus  to  his  Bible,  fttynuoufly  con¬ 
tended  for  the  old  appellation,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  Dr.  JLowth,  and  many  other 
contemporary  critics.  For  the  moft 
part  we  highly  approve  &f  the  alter¬ 
ations  introduced  into  this  new  edi¬ 
tion — though  we  think  the  fpirit  of 
reformation  upon  reformation  has,  in 
fome  inftances,  been  carried  a  little 
too  far.  Appended  is  a  colledtion  of 
Hymns  for  Public  Worlliip,  which 
are  in  no  way  entitled  to  notice  i  the 
fel  edition  has  been  made  with  little 
fafte  for  poetry  ;  and  the  few  hymns 


which  in  their  original  form  were  pof- 
fefted  of  merit,  are  totally  ruined  by 
the  improvements  they  have  fuftained 
in  order  to  become  qualified  for 
Unitarian  worfhip. 

We  have  been  much  pie  a  fed  with 
Mr.  Brewfter’s  xe  Secular  EtTay/' 
containing  a  retrofpe&ive  view"  of 
events  connected  with  the  hiftory  of 
England  during  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Its  range  is  therefore  not  ex- 
tenfive  j  but  it  is  drawn  up  with 
much  candour  and  a  clear  and  discri¬ 
minate  acquaintance  with  the  events 
it  narrates.  It  commences  with  the 
a^ra  of  queen  Anne,  and  is  divided 
into  parts  correfponding  with  the 
different  reigns  which  fucceeded -dur¬ 
ing  the  century.  In  the  firft  ledtion 
we  find  a  juft  compliment  paid  to  the 
elegant  and  moral  writings  of  our 
earlier  Englifti  eftayifts,  who,  by 
their  light  periodic  papers,  produced 
a  moft  beneficial  change  in  the  tafte 
and  manners  of  the  nation — recalled 
departed  decency  and  virtue,  and 
made  a  regard  to  religion  an.  efientia! 
of  good  breeding. 

In  the  ie  Plea  for  Religion  and  the 
Sacred  Writings,  &c.  by  the  late 
Rev.  David  Simplon,  M.  A.”  We 
find  a  zeal  and  honefty  which  do 
honour  to  the  human  heart.  Mr. 
Simpfon  is  now  no  more;  but  it  was 
his  intention,  had  he  not  fuddenly 
been  called  away  by  death  from  the 
difeharge  of  all  his  paftoral  fun 61  ions, 
to  have  relinquiflied  his  charge  'in 
the  eftablifhed  church.  He  could 
not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  the  accom¬ 
modating  fpirit  by  which  the  articles 
are  pretended  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
prefent  day,  and  whence  they  may 
become  Calviniftic,  Armenian,  or  any 
thing  elfe  at  the  hocus  pocus  of  the 
interpreter.  He  felt  them  to  be  clear 
and  explicit  in  themfelves  ;  and  not 
acceding  to  many  of  the  doctrines 
they  obvioufly  inculcate,  with  a  con- 
fcien.tious  delicacy  more  frequently 
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praifed  than  pradtifed,  he  could  no 
longer  confent  to  reap  the  emolu¬ 
ments  and  continue  in  the  prefer¬ 
ment  of  a  church  which  has  fecured, 
or  rather  meaned  to  have  fecured,  to 
herfelf  a  perfect  unity  of  faith  by 
this  unequivocal  teft.  He  here  flates 
at  large  the  motives  upon  which  fo 
laudable  a  conduit  was  founded. 
Such  refignation  of  preferment  is  un- 
queftionably  no  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  creed  in  favour  of  which  the  pre¬ 
ferment  is  religned — hut  it  is  at  lead 
a  proof  of  the  bonefty  of  the  pro- 
felfor,  and  as  fuch  evinces  a  conduit 
entitled  to  the  highelt  commendation. 

The  truly  pious  and  elegant  bifhop 
of  London  has  publifhed  the  popular 
“  Leitures  on  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew/’  which  for  the  four  preceding 
years  he  had  been  delivering  in  St. 
James’s  church,  Weftminfter,  during 
the  returning  feafon  of  Lent.  The 
polifhed  and  perfuafive  diction  for 
which  the  learned  prelate  is  fo  juftly 
celebrated,  offers,  in  the  publication 
of  the  two  volumes  to  which  this 
work  extends,  a  high  entertainment 
for  the  Chriftian  world,  and  renders 
all  commendation  of  them  from  our- 
tefves  fuperfluous  and  obtrufive. 

The  Scotch  church  has  alfo  re¬ 
ceived  a  volume  of  Leitures  of  equal 
elegance  and  piety,  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  which 
forms  the  feventh,  and  neceflarily, 
from  his  death,  the  lali,  of  his  Sacred 
Biography.  This  ingenious  and  elo¬ 
quent  preacher,  who  had  for  many 
pionths  been  affiiaed  with  a  pulmo¬ 
nary  coniumption,  fell  a  facrifice  to 
the  complaint  under  which  he  la¬ 
boured  on  October  27,  in  the  p-efent 
year,  juft  after  he  had  publifhed  the 
volume  before  us.  It  confitls  of 
twenty-three  ledtures,  of  which  the 
fubje6t  is  confined  iblely  to  the  hi  (lory 
of  our  Saviour.  In  its  flyle  and  com- 
pofition  it  pofielfes  the  common 
merits  of  thofe  which  have  preceded 
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it,  and  of  courfe  is  rather  declama¬ 
tory  than  critical,  often  pathetic,  and 
always  animated. 

Mr.  Tooke,  who  is  well  known 
as  the  historian  of  the  Russian  em¬ 
pire,  has  presented  to  the  world,  in 
two  volumes,  8vo,  a  selection  of 
“  Sermons  on  the  Dignity  of  Man, 
and  the  Value  of  the  Objects  princi¬ 
pally  relating  to  Human  Happiness,” 
translated  from  the  German  of  the 
late  reverend  G.  J.  Zollikoffer.  Mr; 
Zollikoffer,  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  was  minister  of  the  re¬ 
formed  congregation  at  Leipsic, 
though  a  native  of  Saint  Gall  in 
Switzerland,  and  successively  a 
preacher  at  Marten  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  at  Monstein  in  the  Grisons, 
and  afterwards  at  Isenburg,  anterior 
to  his  invitation  to  Saxony.  His 
temper  appears,  from  the  account  of 
him  prefixed  to  these  volumes,  to 
have  been  at  once  amiable  and  disr- 
niried.  Moral  without  severity  of 
manners,  and  religious  without  bi¬ 
gotry,  he  possessed  the  happy  art, 
of  exciting  an  equal  degree  of  vene¬ 
ration  and  love  ;  of  cordially  attach¬ 
ing  his  congregation  to  him  while 
alive,  and  calling  forth  their  sincere 
regret  upon  his  decease.  Mr.  Zol¬ 
likoffer  was  not  altogether  unknown, 
to  the  English  reader  anterior  to  his 
present  introduction  :  an  able  and!, 
animated  treatise  of  his  on  Devo¬ 
tional  Exercises  having,  about  seven 
or  eight  years  since,  been  translated 
into  our  vernacular  tongue ;  which 
so  tar  as  we  recollect  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  public.  In  the  ser¬ 
mons  before  us,  lie  appears  to  very 
considerable  advantage  as  a  pulpit 
orator :  his  discourses  are  for  the 
most  part  rather  moral  and  prac¬ 
tical  than  doctrinal  and  argumenta¬ 
tive;  and  are  more  replete  with  ani¬ 
mated  persuasion  than  critical  phi¬ 
lology  or  profound  theologic  re¬ 
search.  They  are,  tlierefore,  in  our 
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opinion,  more  calculated  for  general 
use :  and  they  seem  to  have  attained 
in  a  considerable  degree  that  happy 
mean  which  has  long  been  a  desi¬ 
deratum  in  this  country  ;  possessing 
the  chastity  of  our  more  regular 
clergy  without  their  frigidity,  and 
the  warmth  of  our  evangelic  irre¬ 
gulars  without  their  mysticism  and 
Vulgarity.  The  first  volume  con¬ 
tains  twenty-four  sermons,  the  se¬ 
cond  twenty-six,  linked  together  by 
a  close  unity  of  subject,  the  common 
design  of  which  is  Well  expressed  in 
the  title.  Our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  offer  specimens,  nor  to  enter 
into  a  comparative  defail  of  their  re¬ 
spective  merits  :  of  the  discourses  in 
the  first  volume  we  have  been  best 
pleased  with  the  first  on  the  Dig¬ 
nity  of  Man;”-  and  the  twenty- third 
“  on  the  Value  and  Importance  of  the 
Doctrine  of  our  Immortality:”  while 
in  the  second,  the  two  which  upon  a 
cursory  lection  have  struck  us  as  the 
finest  compositions  are  the  tenth  and 
twenty- second,  the  subject  of  the 
former  being  “  Civil  and  Religious 
Liberty,0  and  of  the  latter,  “  Hides 
for  rightly  appreciating,  the  Value  of 
Things.”  In  our  perusal  we  have 
pot  compared  them  with  the  original, 
not  having  it  indeed  at  hand;  but 
the  translation  we  doubt  not  is  faith¬ 
ful  and  correct.  It  is  moreover  for 
the  most  part  easy  and  elegant, 
though  not  entirely  destitute  oi  fo¬ 
reign  idioms  and  inverted  phraseo¬ 
logies.  We  understand  Mr.  Tooke 
intends  to  translate  an  additional  vo¬ 
lume  or  two  from  the  same  excel¬ 
lent  preacher,  and  we  trust  that  the 
success  of  his  present  undertaking 
will  induce  him  to  persevere  in  his 
intention. 

We  have  also  been  favoured 
with  another  publication  of  sermons, 
translated  from  the  original,  the 
produce  of  M.  Zollikofier’s  native 
Country ;  these  are  “  on  Various 
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Subjects,  Doctrinal  and  Moral ;  se¬ 
lected,  abridged,  and  translated 
from  I’ Annie  Evangelique  of  F.  J. 
Durand,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
M  unkhouse,  D .  D . ”  Professor  Du¬ 
rand  was  a  resident  of  distinguished 
talent  at  Lausanne,  apd  equally  ce¬ 
lebrated  as  a  philosophic  lecturer  and 
an  evangelic  preacher.  Beset  as  he 
was  with  theophilanthropists  and 
other  political  and  scientific  pre¬ 
tenders.,  y*7ho  were  perpetually  en-? 
ticing  the  people  to  new  and  splen¬ 
did,  but  absurd  and  visionary,  theo¬ 
ries  upon  the  doctrines  of  Christi¬ 
anity  and  the  principles  of  moral 
virtue,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at 
his  frequent  allusions  to  their  seduc¬ 
tive  efforts,  and  the  pious  melancholy 
with  which  he  appears  to  have  con¬ 
templated  their  undeserved  success. 
It  is  almost  a  necessary  consequence 
of  such  a  train  of  ideas  that  he  should' 
have  attributed  the  revolutionary  sy¬ 
stem  which  has  frenzied  and  desolated 
so  large  a  part  of  Europe  to  this  ever¬ 
present  evil.  Magnified  as  was  its 
power  by  his  perpetual  terror  andi 
apprehensions,  and  perceiving  the 
two  events  of  its  rapid  strides  andi 
the  subversion  of  the  old  French  go-* 
vernment  conjoined  in  point  of  fact, 
it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  re¬ 
gard  the  one  as  the  cause  and  diet 
other  as  the  effect;  unacquainted, 
more  especially,  as  he  seems  to  have 
been  with  the  real  politics  of  France, 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  old  regime,  whether  the 
idle  dream  of  philosophism  had  been 
countenanced  or  abandoned.  The 
sermons  are  twenty-seven  in  num¬ 
ber,  principally  directed  to  moral 
subjects.  In  die  act  of  translation 
Dr.  Munkhouse  has  allowed  himself 
a  latitude,  which,  although  he  have 
fully  apprised  his  readers  of  it,  they 
will  not  generally  approve.  In  then 
present  shape,  they  are  so  varied 
from  their  original  form,  that  they 
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are  in  reality  neither  the  sermons  of 
the  preacher  nor  the  translator. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  activity  of  Mr.  Daubeny  -y 
and  if  we  have  not  in  every  instance 
applauded  his  judgment,  we  trust 
we  have  never  been  blind  to  his  abi¬ 
lities.  In  the  year  we  are  now 
traversing,  he  has  published,  in  one 
viokinie,  8vo,  “  Eight  Discourses, 
on.  the  Connection  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  considered  as 
two  Parts  of  the  same  Divine  11  e ve¬ 
la  tic  n  ;  and  demonstrative  of  the 
great  Doctrine  of  Atonement :  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  preliminary  Dis- 
course,  respectfully  addressed  to  the 
younger  Clergy  containing  some 
.Remarks  on  the  late  Professor  Camp¬ 
bell's  Ecclesiastical  History.”  This 
title  is  unnecessarily  prolix;  but  we 
have- given  it  at  length,  as  contain¬ 
ing  a  full  epitome  of  the  different 
subjects  introduced  into  the  work.. 
In  the.  preliminary  discourse,  profes¬ 
sor  Campbell  is  by  no  means  treated 
with  the  deference  or  even  liberality 
to  which  his  talents  and  the  object 
be  had  in  view  entitle  him.  He  is 
declared  to  have  been  a  blind  zcor- 
Jinpper  of  his  .favourite  idof.prcyhy- 
farnmism — to  have  been  guilty  of  an 
unqualified  Boldness  qf  ajjertwii  and 
s gcr.eniptorinefs,  of  declfmi.; — and  we 
are  at  length,  told,  as  a  kind  of 
general  fummirtg  up  of  the  argument* 
that  <,c  through  the  concurrent  qfjift- 
once  of  unfair  representation ,  partial 
quotation,  incomlufne  reqfoning *  and 
confident  ajfertion *  he  has  cont>  ived  fa 
dijguife  and  thereby  difgrace  the  eaitjh 
kc  undertook  to  maintain A  Had 
tbefe..  unqualified  accu! aliens  been 
urged,  which  they  might  have  been, 
during  the  life- time  of  this  venerable 
and. well-informed  hiftorian,  it  would 
have  been  Iparcely  worth  our  while 
to  have  noticed  them  ;  or  rather  we 
fhould  have  left  them  to  have  been 
noticed  and  confuted  by  himfelf 
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B:ut  as  he  has  long  been  far  removed 
from  all  poilifyility  of  perfonal  de¬ 
fence*  we  have  introduced  the  charges, 
that  thole,  to  whom  his  memory  is 
dear,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  his  own 
church  and  vuiiverfity,  appriled  of 
the  attack,  may  allume  the.  pen  in 
his  head,  and  rebuke  this  llipparjfc. 
accufer  with  the  ehalUfcment  he  de« 
ferves.  With  refpeft  to  the  tlif— 
courfes  that  endue  they  are  pofielfed 
of  all  the  pious  mannerilm  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  foriper  produ&ions,  and  efpe¬ 
cially  of  his  “  Guide  to  the  Church**, 
—deep  in.myftery,  but  good  in  in¬ 
tention — overflowing  ■  with  seal,  but, 
deficient  in  judgment..  We  fhall 
have  occafion  however  to-  revert  to 
Mr.  Daubeny  a  few  pages  hence, 
when  we  come  to  announce  fir 
Kichard  Hill’s  Reply  to  this  Utter 
production. 

We  turn  to  a.  preacher  of  a-  kbit 
altogether  different,  and  who,.  a  dif- 
fenter  him  felly  appears  to  poilels, 
much  of  that  chriflian  urbanity  ora 
which,  fome  years  ago,  the  eltabtifhed 
church  chiefly  prided  her  fell,  and  to 
be  liberated  from  that contysHed  and. 
party  ipiri.t  which  at  the  fame  period 
was  conceived  to  be  moft  prevalent 
among  diHenters,  but  which  the; 
author  of  the  preceding  ferments  has. 
abundantly  proved  can*  in  the  prefent 
day,  attach  to  a  churchman  as  per- 
tihaciouily.  We  allude  to  a  volume*- 
of  Sermons  -  publifhed  by  Mr..  W* 
Jay,  who,  we  are  credibly  informed* 
is  a  refident  preacher  at  Bath,  and  a. 
preacher  highly  celebrated,  tor  his 
popular  talents.  We  have  heard 
that  this  gentleman  received  ah 
gratuitous  education  from  a  methodic 
family,  and  made  his  debut  in  the. 
bofonp  of  this  community  of  chviD 
tian-j,  among  whom  he  occafiooally 
preaches  even  at  prefent.  He  ap¬ 
pears  however  to  poflefs  talents  which 
would  ref] eft  honour  on  any  patron  * 
arid  there  is  a  forecaft  and  regularity 
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n  hh  difcourles  \vkidh  the  itinerant 
rators  of  the  tabernacle  would  do 
/ell  to  du-dy  and  imitate :  they 
/ould  then  learn  that  rhapfody  is  not 
ecefiary  to  animation,  nor  nonlenfe 
ffiential  tosgodfinefs0  The  termons 
i  the  volume  before  us  con  lift  of 
cveive:  in  fabjedf  they  are  altogether 
vengelical,  to  adopt  the  phrafe  of  the 
a>'>  by  which  it  is  generally  meant 
lat  the  arguments  in  fupport  of  the 
o£irine  or  proportion  continued  in 
ie  text  are  drawn  principally,  or 
together,  from  the  facred  writ  in  °v, 
nd  enforced  by  confederations  de¬ 
uced  from  the  fame  fublime  fource. 
rom  the  fchool  in  which  Mr,  Jay 
as  it u died,  his  tenets  may  eafily  be 
mceived  ;  yet  in  one  or  two  indances 
iey  appear  to  hang  loofer  about  him 
)au  about  many  who  have  poffetTed 
fimilar  education  ;  and  we  now 
irticularly  allude  to  1'ome  unex- 
-bted  conceifions  in  his  feventh 
rmon  upon  the  much  controverted 
)ctrinc  of  the  atonement :  he  teems 

-  polfels  a  mod  happy  facility  of 
loting  texts  of  Scripture  at  will, 
id  a  correct  tafte  in  the  application 

them.  His  diction  is  more  clafli- 
lly  pure  than  we  generally  meet 
itti  in  perfons  who  aCcuftom  them- 
lves  to  extemporaneous  add  redes, 
ough  we  cannot  avoid  hating  that 
is  .  occafionally  disfigured  v/ith 
ivious  proofs  of  hafte  and  inftances 
inaccuracy. 

The  friends  of  the  late  rev. 
id'mas  Hebbes,  vicar  of  Hernhill  in 
snt,  have  benevolently  undertaken 
e  publication  of  a  volume  of  his 
■mons  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow, 
ie  character  of  pofthumcusfermons 
bl itlied  for  a  charitable  purpofe 
ght  ieldom  to  be  feverely  enquired 
.o.  We  truft  that,  in  the  prefent 
tance,  the  object  for  which  they 
;rc  intended  has  been  accomplid'ied. 

-  ail- adventures,  we  will  not  have 

-  gudt  of  obtlruiftirKT  fo  generous 
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a  purpofe  by  any  mordfe  obfervatrions 
of  our  own. 

We  can  pay,  'however,  a  more 
cheerful  and  on  referred  tribute  of 
applaufe  to  the  fecond  volume  of 
Sermons  which  were  publifhed  by 
IVIr.  Bidlake  a  few  months  ago,  and 
aie  entitled  to  a  hand  Come  apology 
for  not  having  been  noticed  earlier  in 
our  pieient  catalogue.  rl  hey  are 
generally  of  a  moral  tendency,  'and 
io  far  partake  of  the  nature  of  his 
poetry  as  to  contain  frequent  exem— 
plications  of  a  propofition  by  alludons. 
to  the  more  impreffive  phsenornejii 
ot  nature.  To  this  mode  of  in- 
dr  u<5l  ion  we  can  never  objedt,  ncr 
can  we  to  another  of  which  *he 
equally  avails  himfelf,  when  judi- 
cioudy  (elected  j  the  events  of  pro- 
phane  hiftory  corroborating  thofe  bf 
the  facred  writings.  The  common 
appearances  of  nature  and  the  hidnry 
of  mankind  at  large  are  but  two  cad 
volumes  of  the  fame  important  and 
authentic  work,  open  to  our  con¬ 
templation  for  the  great  purpofe  of 
improvement,  and  promoting,  in  dead 
of  obllrufting,  the  benevolent  eodb 
of  revelation.  In  one  or  two  of  his 
difeourfes,  our  author  appears  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that,  in  this  country  at  lead, 
the  Roman  catholic  religion  has  b?,e:& 
for  (ome  time  exciting  a  growirigiat- 
tachment.  We  grant  that  pity  is  a$ 
much  allied  to  religion  as  it  is  to 
love  •  and  unquedionably  the  catholic 
religion  has  never  appeared  fo  amia¬ 
ble  and  impreffi.ve  as  in  the  iteady 
and  honed  attachment  of  inch  of  its 
votaries  acf  from  a  mere  revere  a  ce 
for  its  principles,  have  contented 
to  relinquish  the  -whole  of  their 
pofledfons  in  a  •  •neighbouring  na¬ 
tion,  and  preferred  the  profeffion  of 
it  among  drangers,  upon  a  fcarrty 
pittance,  to  the  enjoyment  in  their 
own  country  of  the  pleafures.  of  in 
for  a  feafon.  But  notwit h hand  1  it g 
the  rumour  which  has  fo  general  jy 

p  revaiiisti. 
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prevailed,  that  converts  have  of  late 
been  occafionally  obtained  to  the  ca¬ 
tholic  faith  from  among"  the  families 
of  native  proteftants/we  can  pofitively 
aver  that,  from  a  zealous  and  exten- 
five  enquiry  upon  the  fubjedl,  and 
this  in  quarters  the  molt  fulpedfed 
of  iuch  a  fa  ft,  we  have  in  every 
inftcinoe  found  the  report  erroneous. 
The  chief  attractions  of  popery  in¬ 
deed,  its  pomp,  its  fplendour,  its 
authority,  are  fo  completely  fallen, 
that  it  is  in  every  country  of  Europe 
becoming  rather  an  objedl  of  con¬ 
tempt  than  of  attraction.  The 
catholics  themfelves  feel  that  it  never 
can  arife  again— that  its  glory  is,  in 
great  degree,  departed  for  ever  ;  and 
numbers  of  them  are  hence  among 
every  people  gradually  quitting  the 
faith  of  their  progenitors, and  melting 
into  the  common  mafs  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  whatever  church  happens  to 
be  ellablifhed  within  the  precindts  of 
their  refidenee.  As  Heady  and 
zealous  protefiants,  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  in  fuch  a  fubverlion  of  an 
erroneous  creed  and  intolerant  prac¬ 
tice:  and  we  trull  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  author,  that  even  in  France 
herielf,  notwith Handing  the  exceli'es 
of  impiety  and  outrageous  philolb- 
pt'y  ihe  has  lately  evinced,  fome  lalt- 
ing  benefit  may  yet  accrue  from  this 
tranlient  evil ;  and  that  “  from  the 
te  allies  of  fuperftition  a  rational  and 
“  benevolent  religion  may”  yet 
arife.  “  Such,”  continues  he,  “  mull 
“  at  length  prevail  :  it  is  indifpen- 
“  fable  to  our  prefent  as  well  as  fu- 
“  ture  happinefs.  In  the  mean  time 
u  let  us  hold  fall  the  prvfefiion  of 
“our  faith  without  wavering:  for 
“  every  nation  will  difeovtr,  and 
,(  every  individual  muH  have  felt  in 
“  his  own  experience,  that  only  piety 
“  can  produce  folid  and  permanent 
“  conlblatior.*.  Whiiethefoul  wanders 
“  from  deceit  to  deceit,  like  the  bird 
<f  full  enlarged  from  the  ark,  in 


“  every  excurfion  it  will  feek  in  v; 
u  for  a  refting-plare  :  and  after 
“  has  taHed  of  all  that  the  world  1 
“  to  give,  and  made  every  trial 
“  itfe'if,  will  find  that  it  muft  retn 
“  to  feek  its  happinefs  in  God.” 

In  the  volume  of  “  Sermons 
the  late  Rev.  William  Elifha  Paul 
ner,”  there  is  an  hortefi  enthuliaf 
an  anxious  define  to  promote  the  i) 
ritual  welfare  of  his  parifhione 
before  whom  they  were  deliver* 
which  we  cannot  but  highly  applai 
and  which  we  have  no  doubt  w 
often  accompanied  with  fuccefs.  T 
fubjedls  are  plain  and  pradlica 
freely  flowing  from  the  Scrip?ur< 
and  liberally  fupported  by  proo 
In  his  doctrinal  difeuffions  our  2 
thor  mofi  amply  evinces  how  w 
qualified  he  was  to  iubferibe  t 
whole  of  the  church  articles 
anhno,  and  having  fubferihed  thei 
and  profelling  to  believe  them,  like 
worthy  and  confcientious  man, 
omits  no  opportunity  of  introduci: 
and  enforcing  them  upon  his  a 
dience.  It  is  impoilible  for  any  o 
not  to  approve  Hreuuonfly  of  fuch 
condudl,,  be  his  own  creed  what 
may  :  and  it  is  impoilible  for  the 
who  are  daily  witnetles  to  the  apol 
gies  and  prevarications  which  a 
perpetually  occurring  upon  the  fu 
jedt  not  to  contrail  fuch  a  man', 
their  own  minds,  with  thole  who  f 
the  fake  of  church  emolument  alo; 
con  lent  to  lign  the  articles  witho 
believing  them,  and,  having  fign< 
them,  endeavour  to  quiet  their  co 
lcicnees  by  a  fpecies  of  fophill 
which  thev  would  admit  in  no  oth 

J  ■ 

cafe  whatever.  In  the  ftyle  of  tl 
lernions  before  ns  we  have  obfervi 
a  few  inelegancies  and  verbal  error 
thefe,  however,  we  cheerfully  ove 
look,  fmee  we  find  fo  much  to  con 
mend  ;  and  as  a  pofihumous  publ 
cation  it  is  lcarcely  fair  to  enter  the: 
to  the  account  of  the  author,  fin- 
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moft  of  them  would  probably  have 
been  corrected  had  they  been  pub- 
lifhed  under  his  own  eye. 

We  have  next  to  notice  twelve 

Village  Sermons”  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  George  Burder,  preached,  as  it 
fhould  fee m,  in  different  hamlets  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  re- 
lides.  'I  his  fort  of  preaching  is  (till 
common  among  the  more  evangelic, 
as  they  with,  to  be  efteemed,  of  both 
the  eflablifhed  and  diflenting  clergy, 
who^  in  many  counties  or  circumja¬ 
cent  towns,  form  themielves  into  a 
fociety  and  alternately  officiate.  The 
advantage  of  tuch  a  practice  is  highly' 
-doubtful  :  the  motive,  we  queftion 
not,  is  molt  worthy  and  benevolent ; 
but,  in  almoft  every  in  dance  where  it 
has  been  attempted,  it  has  excited 
fuch  a  degree  ot  jealouly  between 
the  reffdent  pariffi  minilter  and  his 
warmer  and  perfonal  triends,  and  the 
occasional  preachers  and  their  motley 
flocks— -it  has  caff  lo  much  reflection 
upon  the  dated  duties  of  the  former, 
and  introduced  fo  much  fchiffn  and 
unlettled  opinion  among  the  village 
parifhioners,  that,  admitting  fome 
■degree  of  benefit,  to  be  occaffonally 
produced  by  fuch  a  practice,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  more  than  counterba¬ 
lanced  by  thefe  various,  mifehiefs  : 
and  common  as  the  practice  It  ill  is 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we 
know  it  has  been  of  late  defifted  from 
in  others  from  this  very  confiderat’ion 
alone.  The  fermons  before  us.  may 
have  their  ufe  among  the  perfons  for 
whom  theyr  are  defigned  •:  they  pof- 
ff  Is  but  little  of  the  wifdom  of  this 
world,  but  are  nevertheless  occasion¬ 
ally  buckramed  out  with  hard  fef- 
quipedalian  terms,  which  the  cottage- 
hearth  aflembly  will  fcai  cely  be  able 
to  comprehend  or  even  to  lpell.  They 
are  generally  addreiled  to  the  paffions, 
and,  as  is  ufual  among  preachers  of 
this  defeription,  the  threatenings  of 
the  Gofpel  are  more  frequently  ad- 
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verted  to  than  its  promifes — the 
paflion  of  foar  than  that  of  love. 
*1  he  pulpit  orators  of  this  clafg  arc 
frequently  condemned  for  this  au~ 
fterity  of  fyftem,  and  are  faid  to  be 
doing  an  injury’  to  the  benignant 
fpirit  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Ge¬ 
nerally  Ipeaking,  however,  we  think 
the  plan  a  wife  one,  and  moff  likely 
to  effeft  their  purpofe.  It  is  founded 
on  a  juft  perception  of  the  manners 
of  the  world  and  a  true  eftimate  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  chara&ers 
among  whom  they  officiate.  Why 
it  fhould  happen  that  the  lower  ranks 
of  life  are  lets  likely  to  be  incited  to 
a  true  fenfe  and  dilcharge  of  their 
duty  by  kindnefs  and  generofity  ra¬ 
ther  than  fevere  menace  and  rigid 
difeipline,  we  fhall  not  at  prefent 
attempt  to  develope,  though  the 
caufe  might  be  traced  without  any 
great  degree  of  difficulty  ;  but  every 
one  knows  that  in  the  concerns  of 
the  prefent  world  no  other  method  is 
effective  amidft  the  multitude  when¬ 
ever  it  is  had  recourfe  to  by  their 
fuperiors;  we  have  no  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  is  from  equal  neceffity 
we  find  it  fo  conftantly  pra£l;ifed  by 
the  orators  of  the  conventicle  in  en-‘ 
forcing  fpiritual  duties  among  their 
hearers. 

Introduced  by  a  title  fomewhat 
fimilar,  but  alike  in  little  befides,  are 
the  “  Sermons  preached  to  a  Coun¬ 
try  Congregation,  &c.  by  William 
Gilpin,  Prebendary  ofSalifbury,  and 
Vicar  of  Boldero  in  the  New  Foreft.” 
Of  this  feries  of  difcourfes  we  have 
long  fince  noticed  the  firft  volume, 
and  the  fecond  alone  falls  within  the 
fcope  of  our  Regifter  for  the  prefent 
year.  Always  ingenious  and  often 
new,  we  have  little  doubt  that  thefe 
pages  will  be  frequently  had  recourfe 
to,  both  by  clergy  and  laity  :  while 
the  fimplicity  of  the  ftyle  in  which 
they  are  compofed,  generally  elegant 
and  at  all  times  intelligent,  will  ren* 
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der  them  equal!}'  acceptable  to  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  huf- 
fcandman  and  the  fquire,  the  man  of 
trade  and  of  profelfion.  In  Mr. 
Gilpin’s  elucidations  by  a  reference 
to  the  appearances  of  nature,  we  fill 
trace  the  pichtrcfqve  even  in  the 
pulpit,  and  have  not  unfrequently 
been  pleafed  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  beauties  of  creation  are  thus  un¬ 
veiled  before  us.  As  the  author  ap-» 
pended  to  the  firtl  volume  of  his 
difcourtes  a  fuceellion  of  “  Hints  for 
Sermons,  intended  chiefly  for  the  Ufe 
of  the  younger  Clergy,”  we  find  th'e 
fame  plan  continued  in  the  prefent  vo¬ 
lume,  which  others  indeed  an  ampler 
table  of  fuch  fuggeftions  than  the 
former  :  they  appear  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  we  recommend  them  as 
iuch  to  the  ftudcnt  of  divinity. 

From  the  very  able  and  enlight¬ 
ened  pen  of  Mr.  Gitborne  we  have 
alfo  been  favoured  with  a  fecond  vo¬ 
lume  of  “  Sermons,”  of  the  fame 
charadfer  with  thofe  we  have  for¬ 
merly  noticed.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  light  in  nature  more  gratifying  to 
the  heart  of  a  truly  good  man,  than 
to  behold  a  fiudent  at  one  of  the 
nniverfities,  celebrated  for  his  erudi¬ 
tion,  endowed  with  a  fplendid  for¬ 
tune,  invited  on  account  of  his  ta¬ 
lents,  his  connexions,  and  his  pro¬ 
perty,  to  take  a  lead  in  the  politics 
of  the  nation — modefily  relinqulfh 
the  ambitious  profpedt,  and,  ftimu- 
lated  by  the  pure  love  of  religion, 
accept  of  a  trifling  benefice,  that  he 
might  he  duly  inducted  into  the 
palioral  office,  and  become authorifod 
under  the  national  efiablifhment  to 
preach  the  gofpel  to  the  poor.  Such 
is  the  HiaraXer  of  the  very  exem¬ 
plary  clergyman  before  us  ;  and  the 
fiermons  are  in  every  refpeX  worthy 
or  the  man.  They  are  clear,  prac¬ 
tical,  devotional  :  truly  applica- 
tcry  to  modern  times  and  modern 
manners,  to  modern  virtues  and  mo¬ 


dern  vices  ;  holding  before  us  with* 
lfeady  hand  the  mighty  balance  of  the 
gofpel,  and  weighing  by  its  impartial 
lfandard  the  various  a£lions  which 
in  our  own  days  are  deemed  great 
and  good,  honourable  or  difhonour- 
able.  Such  a  character  feeks  no  re¬ 
ward  from  us,  his  eye  is  direXed  to 
a  luperior  tribunal  ;  and  thence  un- 
queftionably  will  he  hereafter  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

In  a  volume  of  “  Sermons  on  va¬ 
rious  Subjects,  preached  at  the  Octa¬ 
gon  Chapel,  Bath,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Gardiner,  D.D.”  we  find  also  no 
small  degree  of  attention  paid  to  thdlfc 
transactions  of  the  present  day  $  but 
they  are  in  general  transactions  of  a 
very  different  description  •  and  rather 
relate  to.  the  politics  and  the  amuse** 
ments,  than  the  moral  opinions  and 
the  moral  character,  of  the  times. 
Hence  in  one  sermon  we  meet  with 
a  long  parallel  between  the  respec¬ 
tive  governments  of  England  and 
France  5  and  in  another  between 
tlie  respective  merits  of  Shakespear 
and  Kotzebue  5  which  with  a  hand¬ 
some  eulogy  is  terminated  in  favour 
of  the  former.  We  apprehend  that 
the  pulpit  was  not  originally  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  praise  or  dis¬ 
praise  to  either. 

Devoted  to  nearly  the  same  ob¬ 
ject,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  from 
the  same  neighbourhood  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  last  article,  we  have  also 
received  a  volume  of  discourses  ma¬ 
terially  different  from  either  of  the 
two  preceding,  in  “  Sermons  de¬ 
signed  chiefly  as  a  Preservation  from 
Infidelity  and  religious  Indifference, 
by  John  Prior  Estlin.”  To  Mr.  Est- 
lin’s  opinions  and  abilities  we  are  no 
strangers,  and  we  had  occasion  to 
notice,  with  approbation,  a  little  tract 
of.  his  upon  the  Sabbath  no  longer 
ago  than  in  our  last  year’s  register, 
lb  our  approbation  he  is  still  in- 
titled,  though  we  think  his  style  oc¬ 
casionally 
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casi.ofraEy  too  flowery,  and  his  rea¬ 
soning  too  fine.  The  sermon,?,  in¬ 
deed,  upon  the  whole,  are  a  medley; 
and  are  alternately  doctrinal,  meta¬ 
physical,  and  moral.  In  the  meta¬ 
physical  department  we  find  our  au¬ 
thor’s  attention  ably  directed  to  many 
of  the  sneers  of  Voltaire,  the  so¬ 
phisms  of  Hume,  and  the  conceited 
blunders  of  Paine.  In  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  morals  we  behold  him  forci¬ 
bly  inculcating  the  virtue  of  forti¬ 
tude,  deprecating  the  cowardice  of 
duelling,  and  offering  a  series  of  ex¬ 
hortations  to  the  rising  race,  which 
those  who  follow  will  be  sure  to  find 
equally  profitable  to  their  temporal 
and  eternal  well- being. 

<e  Sermons  on  various  Subjects, 
by  Edward  Pye  Waters,  A.  B.” 
These  subjects  are  almost  exclu-, 
sively  church  and  state. — Never  has 
there  been  since  tire  beginning  of  the 
world  such  a  civil  constitution  as 
our  own  ~  never  such  a  church  as 
this  which  our  own  constitution  has 
established.  It  may  be  well  worth 
while  to  prove  all  this  occasionally 
in  political  pamphlets  devoted  to 
such  express  objects;  but  as  we 
meet  with  no  allusion  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  or  church  of  England  in  either 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  we  see 
no  reason  for  obtruding  repeated  and 
uncalled  for  disquisitions  upon  their 
excellences  into  the  sacred  desk. 
The  infidelity  and  atheism  too  ge¬ 
nerally  prevalent  among  our  neigh¬ 
bours  in  France  are  unquestionably, 
however,  subjects  less  remote  from 
the  proper  range  of  the  pulpit — and 
upon  these  points  we  can  accom¬ 
pany  our  author  with  more  plea¬ 
sure  ;  confident,  with  himself,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  juvenile 
mind  against  the  sophistries  to  which 
it  is  hence  exposed  by  their  literary 
communications  with  our  own  coun¬ 
try  —and  to  warn  the  nation  at  large 
against  the  mischiefs  which  must 
*302. 
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necessarily  follow  from  the  opera- 
tion  of  their  absurd  and  delusive 
philosophy.  Even  here,  however, 
Mr.  Waters  cannot  al  together  abstain 
from  the  politics  of  the  cabinet,  as 
the  ensuing  passage  will  abundantly 
testify ;  in  which,  how  much  so¬ 
ever  he  may  be  esteemed  as  a  preach¬ 
er,  he  exhibits  but  a  wo  fu-1  figure  a-s 
a  prophet.  It  is  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  eternal  principles 
"  of  justice  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  assumed  the  com¬ 
manding  and  majestic  character 
“  of  the  restorers  of  the  long  lost 
“  tranquillity  and  honour  of  Europe. 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  they 
te  demand  not  so  much  indemnity 
“  for  the  past,  as  security  for  the 
future ;  and  seek  through  such 
“  prodigious  and  continued  efforts, 
not  aggrandisement  for  them-. 
“  selves,  nor  their-  allies,  but  the 
“  real  happiness  and  sober  prospe- 
e(  rity  ot  those  whom  she  has  been 
“  compelled  to  call  and  treat  as 
“  enemies.” 

,  Of  the  smaller  publications  of  ser¬ 
mons  we  have  to  commence  our  ca-< 
talogue  with  "  Two  Discourses,” 
preached  at  Bridport  by  Mr.  T. 
Howe  ;  the  former  entitled  the  Mil¬ 
lenium,  or  cheerful  prospects  of  the 
reign  of  Truth,  Peace,  and  Righteous¬ 
ness  ;  which,  without  deeply  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  doubtful  question  of  the 
period  in  which  the  millenium  will 
open,  advances  these  important  cha¬ 
racters  as  diagnostic  of  its  presence; 
— and  the  latter  entitled  “  Serious 
Reflexions  on  the  Commencement 
of  the  New  Century,”  impressing 
on  the  pious  mind  considerations  on 
the  brevity  of  life,  the  divine  immu¬ 
tability,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
ordaining  a  successive  series  of  ge¬ 
nerations  among  mankind.  These 
discourses  are  rational  and  evangelic; 
and  we  doubt  not  have  by  'their  per¬ 
usal,  iterated  to  the  auditors  of  the 
A  preacher 
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preacher  much  of  the  pleasure  they 
experienced  in  their  delivery  from 
the  pulpit  We  have  also  received 
a  copy  of  “  Two  Sermons  preached 
at  Dominica  in  1800,”  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  slave  trade,  by  the  re- 
f  verend  C.  Peters  AM.— Mr  Pe¬ 
ters  possesses  more  humanity  than 
discretion  ;  and  the  pointed  and  in¬ 
cautious  manner  in  which  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  these  discourses 
concerning  the  sufferings  of  the  ne¬ 
groes,  has  so  deeply  off ended  the 
proprietory  interest  that  he  has  been 
compelled  to  quit  his  residence  in 
the  island.  The  author,  we  doubt 
not,  is  a  worthy  and  benevolent 
man,  but  to  treat  upon  the  delicate 
point  in  question,  before  so  inte¬ 
rested  and  irritable  an  audience  as  a 
congregation  of  planters  in  Domi¬ 
nica  required  much  more  skill  and 
dexterity  than  he  appears  to  possess. 
The  remarks  and  appendix  which 
are  subjoined  to  the  pamphlet  are 
valuable  as  giving  a  narrative  of 
facts,  and  affecting  from  the  nature 
of  the  facts  themselves. 

The  {ingle  fermons  of  the  year 
have  crowded  upon  us  in  fuch  'un- 
ufual  fwarms,  and  efpecially  in  c<m- 
fequence  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
iff  ofj  une  as  a  day  of  general  thankl- 
giving  for  the  reftoration  of  peace  (a 
bleffing,  alas  !  of  how  fhort  a  dura¬ 
tion  !),  that  it  would  be  impoHible  for 
us  to  notice  them  even  in  a  barren  ca¬ 
talogue.  On  this  occafion  the_  bifhop 
of  Chefter  had  the  honour  of  ad- 
dreffing  the  upper,  and  Dr.  Vincent 
the  lower  houfe ;  the  former  in  the 
abbey  church,  and  the  latter  in  St. 
Margaret’s,  Weftminfter;  and,  with¬ 
out  exhibiting  any  very  prominent 
character  of  eloquence,  erudition,  or 
originality,  they  feem  upon  the  whole 
to  have  maintained  that"  fuperiority 
over  other  preachers  by  their  ability 
which  they  ought  to  poffefs  from  the 
fuperior  rank  of  the  audiences  before 


which  they  were  appointed  to  dl& 
courfe.  In  trutfq  the  beft  (ingle  fer- 
monswe  have  perufed  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  year  have  been  unquef- 
tionably  the  productions  of  the  right 
reverend  bench,  or  of  thofe  who 
are  making  near  approaches  to  it. 
And  in  addition  to  the  twor  we  have 
juft  noticed,  we  mull  refer  our  read¬ 
ers,  in  vindication  of  our  opinion, 
to  the  bifhop  of  Killaloe’s  Term  on 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ;  in  which  he  proves 
incontroVertibly  how  indifpenfable 
revelation  is  to  morality, from  an  able 
contraft  between  the  dobtrines  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  and  the  creeds  and 
dogmas  of  all  the  mod  celebrated 
fchools  of  Greece  and  Rome: — and  to 
the  bifhop  of  Landaff’scharity-fermcn 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  London 
Hofpital,  for  the  benefit  of  this  hu¬ 
mane  inllitutionj  in  which  the  learn¬ 
ed  prelate  maintains  the  mutual  fup-r 
port  afforded  to  one  part  of  the  lacreff 
feriptures  by  another,  by  obferving, 
that  “  the  truth  of  the  Jewifti  difpen- 
“  fation  depends  upon  the  divine  mif- 
“  fion  of  Mofcs — the  truth  of  the 
“  Christian  difpenfatjon  upon  the 
tc  divine  million  of  Chrift — that  cha* 
“  ritable  inftitutions  in  almoft  every 
“  inftanceowe  their  origin  to  Chrifti- 
“  anity — and  that  hence  the  fureft 
tf  way  to  promote  them  mud  be  to 
“  defend  the  gofpel/’ 

Of  the  reft,  thofe  fermons  which 
have  appeared  to  us  principally  en¬ 
titled  to  notice  are,  Mr.  Belfham’s, 
who  feems  indire&iy  to  lament  the 
exigence  of  various  political  griev¬ 
ances  which  have  ceafed  fince  its  de¬ 
livery,  viz.  the  fufpenfion  of  the  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  abf,  and  thofe  purport¬ 
ing  to  prevent  feditious  meetings  $ 
grievances  of  which  we  hope  the 
people  whofe  loyalty  has  now  been 
proved,  and  is  confided  in,  will  never 
have  to  complain  again  ; — Mr.  Bi- 
cheno’s,  who  takes  a  more  general,. 
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and,  in  the  opinion  of  man y,  a  more 
'  Icriptural  furvey  of  tbe  times,  re- 
joicing  in  the  overthrow  of  the  church 
of  Rome  as  an  accomplifhment  of  a 
part  of  the  prophecies  contained  in 
the  Revelations,  and  exhorting  re¬ 
pentance  and  reformation  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  our  perfonal  fins  and  impie¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  thofe 
of  our  political  adminiftration,  and 
•  the  people  at  large; — and  Mr.  Pat- 
tefon  s,  who,  with  abilities  unquef- 
tionably  competent  to  fomething  new, 
has  done  little  more  than  re-edite, 
excepting  in  the  voluminous  para¬ 
phernalia  attached  to  the  'printed copy 
of  his  fermon,  the  old  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  in  'the  late  bifhop  of  Ro- 
cheffer  ^Horfley)Js  fulminating 
charge;  an  addrefs  that,  as  well  with 
refpehl  to  what  concerns  France  as 
what  concerns  the  Rate  of  religion  in 
our  own  country,  we  were  in  hopes 
had  long  found  its  way  into  that  obli¬ 
vious  pool  to  which,  from  its  violence 
afii(Eabfurdity,  it  is  affuredly  devoted. 

Before  we  clofe  the  department  of 
fmgle  fermons,  we  ought  not  to  pafs 
unnoticed  the  very  elegant  Condo  ad 
Clerum ,  delivered  by  Mr.  Pott,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  St.' Alban’s,  in  the  prefence 
©f  the  convocation  aflembled  in  No¬ 
vember:  a  fermon  which  is  equally 
entitled  to  attention  from  the  elegance 
of  its  Latinity,  the  perfpicuity  of  its 
ideas,  and  in  general  the  legitimacy  of 
its  arguments.  The  part  we  mod;  ob¬ 
ject  to  is,  that  in  which  he  palliates 
a?*d  apologizes  for  the  well-known 
difference  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  which  prevails  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  church;  a  difference  which 
he  feems  to  regard  as  an  affair  of  not 
the  lead  confequence  whatever:  main¬ 
taining,  that  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Roman-catholic  church  fuch  differ¬ 
ences  have  generally  been  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent  Rill,  though  they 
have  commonly  obferved  more  caution 
and  fecrecy  concerning  them  than  the 
tlergy  of  the  church  of  England.  For 


ourfelves,  we  do  not  perceive  the  Pa¬ 
rallel  :  the  authority,  for  example,"  of 
the  council  ot  i  rent,  or  the  council 
of  ConRance.  has  been  uniformly  ob¬ 
jected  to,  and  confequently  many  of 
their  decrees  never  been  admitted,  by 
the  Gailidan  and  other  branches  of 
the  catholic  church  ;  not  through  any 
doubt  as  to  the  do61rines  fuch  articles 
gxpieRed,  or  the  ideas  they  convey— 
but.  from  a  total  repugnance  to 
fucn  dodtrines  and  ideas  tnemlelves. 
With  refpe£t,  however,  to  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  church  of  England,  the 
cafe  is  as  different  as  poffible;  here 
the  authority  is  admitted  without  an. 
objection  of  any  kind  ;  and  the  only 
difpute  is,  not  concerning  the  author 
rity,  but  that  the  ideas  are  not 
clearly  expreffed,  and  confequentiy 
that  the  doctrines  demanded  to  be 
affented  to  are  doubtful :  whence 
pei  Tons  profeffing  different  and  even 
oppofite  tenets,  may  fubfcribe  them 
with  a  confcience  equally  fafe ;  and 
whence  that  which  was  intended  as 
the  very  foundation  of  unity  of  faith, 
and  a  lure  and  certain  Ear  to  all  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  opinion,  becomes  the 
high  road  to  the  ad  million  of  herefy 
and  fchifm.  To  us  the  articles  are 
as  explicit  as  words  can  make  them  : 
but,  admitting  the  contrary,  it  is  high 
time  to  afcertain  what  doctrines  they 
are  intended  to  convey,  and  to  pro¬ 
hibit  from  the  church  all  who  can¬ 
not  fairly  fubfcribe  them  ex  ammo. 
How  1m poffible  it  is  to  avoid  conten¬ 
tion,  while  the  faith  of  the  church 
remains  in  its  prefent  unfettled  Rate, 
our  readers  may  form  forne  idea  from 
the  three  or  four  pamphlets  that  im¬ 
mediately  follow  ;  in  which  the 
queRion  concerning  the  Armiman 
or  CalviniRic  tendency  of  the  articles 
and  homilies  is  more  ardently  con¬ 
troverted  than  ever. 

Sir  Richard  Hill,  dijfatisRed  with 
Mr.  Daubeny’s  44  Guide  to  the 
Church” — a  writer  who,  as  we  have 
juft  obferved  in  our  account  of  his 
■ft 2  fermons 
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fermons  publidied  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefect  year,  is  a  ftrenuous  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  Calvinillic  fydem — has 
entered  the  lids  againft  him  with  a 
tradf  entitled  “  Reformation  Truth 
reltored,”  containing  a  particular 
Vindication  of  the  pure,  reformed, 
epifcopal  Church  of  England,  from 
the  charges  of  Mr.  Daubeny,  and 
other  dodlrinal  Diflenters  of  that 
Gentleman’s  Sect,  who  are  foment- 
ingsSchifms  andDivifions,  and  dilfe- 
minating  Errors  in  t he  very  Bofom  of 
the  Edablifhment  to  which  tradt 
Mr.  Daubeny  has  replied  by  “  An  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  f  Guide  to  the  Church/ 
in  which  the  Principles  advanced  in 
that  Work  are  more  fully  maintained, 
in  Anlwer  to  Objections  brought 
againft  them  by  Sir  Richard  Hill.” 
Thefe  titl  es  are  fo  ample  that  it  is 
not  necelfary  for  us  to  epitomife  the 
difpute,  in  order  to  make  our  readers 
acquainted  with  it.  Whatever  be 
our  opinion  of  the  church  articles 
themfelves  as  to  their  intrinfic  mean¬ 
ing,  lo  rigidly  does  the  worthy  ba¬ 
ronet  adhere  to  the  fevered  dogmas 
of  the  Genevefe  theologian,  that  we 
freely  confefs  lor  our  own  part  we 
have  not  the  courage  to  follow  him 
through  all  his  extreme  and  damna¬ 
tory  conclusions,  and  would  rather 
err  with  Mr.  Daubeny  than  be  right 
with  fir  Richard.  Each,  however,  is 
equally  zealous  and  equally  pofitive  ; 
and  as  we  are  not  called  upon  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  in  the  controverly,  we  fhall 
leave  them  to  the  exercile  of  their 
own  powers,  with  inertly  observing, 
that  we  perceive  nothing  very  acri¬ 
monious  or  unbecoming  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  adopted  on  either  fide. 

Such  praile,  negative  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  more  however  than  we  can 
bellow  on  every  controverfialid  upon 
this  quedion.  The  “  Prefbyter  of 
the  Church  of  England,”  who  has 
trapped  forwards  to  vindicate  her 
againd  the  mifreprefentations  of  the 
bldiop  of  Lincoln,  and' who  of  courfe 


is  attached  to  the  Calviniftic  orevait^ 
gelical  caufe,  has  not  evinced  all  the 
courteoulnels  to  which  this  learned 
and  liberal  prelate  is  entitled,  in  the 
warmth  with  which  he  is  condemned 
for  intimating  a  with,  in  imitation 
of  archbidiop  Tillotfon,  to  expunge 
from  the  liturgy  the  damnatory 
claufes  of  the  Athanafian  creed  ;  nor 
all  the  charity  to  which  the  general 
community  of  Chridians  is  entitled, 
in  accufing  all  thofe  who  do  not  fub- 
fcribe  the  articles  in  their  calviniftio 
fenfe,  of  dijguijed  atheifm  : — while,, 
on  I  he  other  hand.  Dr.  Kipling  re¬ 
turns  the  ecclefiadic  cricket-ball  with 
equal  violence,  in  his  “  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  proved  not  to 
be  Calviniftic,”  by  maintaining  it  to 
be  blafphemy  to  profels  the  dodtrines 
of  Calv.m, — by  alferting,  that  the 
<f  greated  pelt  of  civil  fociety  is  he 
“  who  preaches  up  Calvinifm,  and 
‘6  the  next  in  degree  is  he  who  coun- 
“  tcnanccs  Inch  preaching  publicly,. 
“  and  commends  it  in  domeliic 
"  circles and  ladly,  that  with 
regard  to  our  prefbyter  above,  and 
to  Mr.  Overton — whole  ‘  True 
*  Churchmen  afeertained’  we  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  lad  year’s  Regider — 
“  when  they  lubferibed  the  tenth 
“  article  (of  the  thirty- nine),  com- 
“  mitted  a  crime  clolely  bordering, 
upon  perjury.”  Jn  perufing  fuch 
low  abule  on  both  fides,  equally  un¬ 
becoming  the  Chriftian  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  it  is  impolhble  to  avoid  fu- 
fpedling  th3t  thefe  writers  forget  the 
exp  refs  objedt  of  their  publications 
before  they  have  compiled  half  a 
dozen  lines.  That  objedt  is  un-, 
quedionably  conviction  ;  the  convic¬ 
tion  either  of  their  opponents  or  of 
the  world  at  large.  But  is  it  to  be 
fuppofed  that  either  the  one  party  or 
the  other  will  be  convinced  by  recri¬ 
mination,  retort,  indignant  acrimony, 
and  the  mutual  charge  of  atheifm , 
blafphemy,  and  perjury  ?  We  knqw 
but  one  party  who  can  rejoice  upon 
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m  occafion  of  this  kind,  and  that  is 
the  atheift  :  it  alTuredly  laves  this 
laft  examiner  an  infinitude  of  trouble, 
nor  could  the  different  communities 
or  claffes  of  Chriftians  purfue  a  fy- 
flem  which  would  better  promote  his 
views,  or  furnifh  him  with  a  more 
delicious  banquet. 

It  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
this  vehement  pamphlet  would  re¬ 
main  long  unanfwered 3  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  received  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  an  article  denominat¬ 
ed  t<r  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  by 
Thomas  Kipling,  D.D.  Dean  of  Pe¬ 
terborough,  entitled^  The  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  proved 
not  to  be  Calviniffic,”  by  Academi- 
cus.  ’  Academicus  is  in  point  of  ar¬ 
gument  far  inferior  to  the  dean  ;  but 
■he  has  an  infuperable  advantage  over 
him  in  expofing  his  perpetual  viru¬ 
lence  and  abule  3  and  in  being  lefs 
reprehen ffblp  In  this  refpe£t  in  his 
pwn  language.  While  the  writer 
who  ffyles  himfelf  Academicus  was 
thus  chaftifing  the  dean  lor  laying 
|ais  cat-o’-nine-tails  upon  the  back  of 
Mr.  Overton,  the  latter  received  an¬ 
other  caffigation  from  the  revered 
lalh  of  Mr.  Pear fon,  retffor  of  Remp- 
Iffone,  Notts  j  in  his  “  Remarks  on 
the  Dodftrine  of  Juftifi cation  by 
Faith  in  which  it  muff  be  con- 
feffed  that  he  plies  his  antagonist 
pretty  hard  upon  his  unqualiftedaf- 
fertion,  confidently  indeed  with  the 
true  fpirit  of  Calvinifm,  that  “  good 
<c  works  are  neither  the  merit  or  urns 
C(  caufcj  nor  the  appointed  condition , 
of  juftihcHhon.’’  But  enough  of 
this  fiery  conteft,  which  after  all  is  of 
little  or  no  moment  whatfoever  ;  for 
of  what  confequence  is  it  whether 
the  tenets  of  Calvin  be  or  be  not  to 
bp  found  in  the  church  articles,  pro¬ 
vided  thofe  articles  be  folely  deduced 
from  the  fcriptures,  and  commen- 
furate  with  their  own  tenets?  It  is  to 
this  point  alone  that  the  attention  of 
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the  refpe£tive  difputants  fhould  be 
direcled  :  if  they  be,  no  real  Chriftian 
can  be  guilty  of  blafphcmy,  as  the 
one  party  calls  it,  or  of  atheifm ,  as 
the  other  retorts,  in  fubfcribing 
them  3  and  if  they  be  not,  it  is  high 
time  that  they  Ihould  be  corre6led. 
For  the  fame  reafon  we  muff  pals 
without  entering  into  any  detail  Mr. 
Owen’s  Methodifm  unmafked  3’* 
which  -appears  to  us,  fo  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  Sentiments  from 
which  we  affliredly  dilfent,  to  be  as 
injudicious,  uneandid,  and  untrue  an 
attack  upon  a  very  large  body  of  the 
chriftian  community,  as  any  one  of 
thofe  we  have  juft  waded  through. 
This  writer  alfo,  having  previously 
learnt  it  from  bifhop  Horfley,  voci¬ 
ferates  the  charge  that  methodifts 
are,  “  either  blind  inftmments  of 
wilful  tools  in  the  hands  of  anarchists 
and  atheifts.”  Many  of  them  un- 
queftionably  may  have  been  guilty 
of  hypocrily,  difloyaltjq  or  any  other 
vice  or  crime  whatever  3  for  we 
never  yet  have  heard  that  becoming  a 
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methodift  is  a  patent  for  either 
making  or  keeping  a  man  per¬ 
fect.  Other  churches  have  had  their 
unlound  fheep  as  well  3  and  to 
blame  a  whole  community  for  the 
faults  of  individuals  would  fuit  no 
church  whatever,  either  eftablifhed 
or  uneftablifhed.  Some  few  indi¬ 
viduals  of  this  numerous  body  have, 
it  feems^  from  motives  of  confidence, 
objected  to  being  drilled  on  Sundays, 
and  our  lunnofhcr  of  methodifm  fneers 
at  them  on  this  account.  How 
much  better  would  it  have  been  to 
have  imitated  the  liberality  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  have  fhewn  the  fame 
refpebt  for  private  opinion  upon  this 
point,  which  the  lenate  unanimously 
difcovered  during  the  debate  upon  it! 
Ridicule  upon  fuck  a  topic  in  the 
prefent  day  is  not  only  an  inftance 
of  grofs  indecency  in  a  clergy  nr  an, 
but  a  direbt  and  diftoyal  attack  upon 
R  3  the 
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the  aggregate  wifdom  of  king,  lords. 


and  commons. 

'Before  we  entirely  take  our  leave 
of  the  national  church,  it  becomes  us 
to  notice  that  we  have  received  a  vaft 
variety  of  publications  upon  the  fub- 
ject  of  refidence  and  non-refidence ; 
all  of  which  being  of  a  temporary 
.nature,  and  the  queftion  itfelf  being 
at  length  adjutted  by  a  parliamentary 
decifion,  we  lh’all  buffer  to  defcend  to 
a  quiet  grave  without  arrefting  them 
In  their  progrefs.  We  {hall  only 
remark,  that  the  publication  which 
upon  this  point  feemed  to  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  moft  general  attention, 
or  at  lead  to  have  been  moft  airly 
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written.,  is  an  obtavo  volume  entitled 
“  The  Neceffity  of  the  Abolition  of 
Pluralities  and  Non-refidence,  with 
the  employment  of  Subffitutes  by 
the  beneficed  Clergy  demondrated  in 
an  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  and 
Conlequences  of  the  Eftabliffiment 
ot  Curates.’ '  The  object  of  the 
anonymous  author  is  to  abolilh  the 
whole  of  this  latter  eftablifhment — 
to  inhibit  pluralities — and  to  infid 
upon  perfonal  refidence  as  the  fine 
qua  non  of  preferment.  It  was  foon 
iufpected  therefore  by  the  regulars 
among  the  clergy  that  the  writer  of 
this  article  was  an  irregular  brother 
of  the  methodid  order,  who  feigned 
a  friendfhip  which  he  did  not  feel: 
and  he  was  immediately.  affaulted, 
and,  as  we  have  heard  no  more  of 
him,  put  to  the  rout,  by  Mr.  Hook, 
who  charged  him  with  a  rrehchant 
weapon  denominated  AnqitiA  in 
Iferba  ;  being  a  Caveat  agamft  the 
M  if  cond  ruff  ion  of  artful,  or  the  mis¬ 
conception  of  weak  Men  on  the  Sub- 
jebt  of  a  Bill  about  to  be  brought 
into  Parliament  for  the  Revifal  of 
other  ecdefiaftical  Statutes  concerning 
Non-refidence,  &e.”  in  which  the  old 
Change  upon  Jacobi nifm  is  once  more 
rung,  and  the  writer  of  the  antecedent 
publication  is  fnppofed,  but  certainly 
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without  proof,  to  have  been  in  league 
with  thole  pettifogging  attorneys  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  qui  tatrt 
abtions  againd  non-refidents. — This 
fubjeCt  has  not  indeed  been  left 
entirely  to  the  hands  of  inflammatory 
difputants  :  it  has  been  entered  upon 
and  di  feu  fled  in  a  dignified  manned 
by  Dr.  Sturges,  who  has  publifhed 
te  Thoughts  on  the  Refidence  of  the 
Clergy p’  and  an  anonymous  writer, 
who  has  printed  his  i(  Observations’* 
on  Dr.  Sturges’ s  pamphlet,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Baron  Mafleres. 

We  cannot#wonder  however  at  the 
exidence  of  cafual  differences  among 
other  feCls  of  the  chriftian  com¬ 
munity,  when  we  perceive  that  the 
fociety  of  Friends  itfelf  is  not  free 
from  internal diflenfion.  Thequakers 
have  hitherto  feldom  difeovered  any 
dilpofition  to  dobtrinal  difeuflion,  and 
their  bond  of  union  has  rather  con¬ 
fided  in  fubmiffion  to  the  fame  dif- 
eipline  than  lubficription  to  the  fame 
creed.  As  contending  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  operation  of  the  divine  fpirit, 
who  alone  has  been  fuppofed  to  lead 
them  into  all  truth,  this  indeed  was 
to  be  expebted.  But  of  late  it  feems 
they  have  begun  to  think,  to  compare, 
and  judge  ;  and  having  no  fettled 
formula  of  faith,  no  traditionary  do¬ 
cuments  to  which  to  appeal,  it  fol¬ 
lows  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  that  upon 
many  points  they  fhould  decide  dif¬ 
ferently.  So  far,  however,  all  is 
well  :  but  when  one  party  attempts 
to  arrogate  to  itfelf  a  power  which 
the  whole  body  of  quakers  have  never 
hitherto  pofleffed,  of  drawing  up  an 
exprefs  formula  of  faith,  and,  in 
confequence  of  its, being  the  more 
numerous,  of  enforcing  it  upon  thofe 
who  dillent  under  pain  of  excom¬ 
munication,  we  perceive  thecrife  and 
progrefs  of  a  Ipiritual  tyranny  we 
had  little  expected,  and  which  is 
more  abfurd  than  any  tyranny  of  the 
fame  kind  which  the  world  has  yet 
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’witnefl'ed,  in  as  much  as  this  formula 
of  faith  is  not  yet  arranged  into 
definite  articles  of  a  written  creed, 
but  continues  loofely  floating  in  the 
minds  of  the  propounders,  and  is,  in 
many  inftances,  fo  far  as  we  can 
judge  of  it,  incongruous  with  the 
opinions  of  thole  who  have  been  the 
molt  celebrated  ornaments  of  the 
fociety„  The  court  which  feems 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  concerned 
jin  exercifing  this  inquifitorial  power, 
confifts'bf  the  members  of  the  fded 
< meetings ,  or  a  committee  chofen  at 
the  general  annual  meetings  of  the 
community  for  conducting  their 
common  concerns,  who  have  been 
progrellively  continued  in  this  office 
till  they  fee m  to  have  conftitiited  an 
independent  board,  and  to  have  con- 
lidered  themfelves  as  no  longer  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  yearly  fynods.  The 
firft  intimation  of  this  internal  dif- 
fenfton  was,  if  we  miftake  not,  com¬ 
municated  to  the  public  in  an  anony¬ 
mous  pamphlet,  which  we  ought  to 
have  noticed  laft  year,  entitled  u  An 
Appeal  to  the  Society  of  Friends  on 
the  primitive  Simplicity  of  their 
•Chriftian  Principles  and  Church  Dif- 
cipline,  and  on  tome  recent  Pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  faid  Society  j”  in 
which  the  writer  exprefsly  charges 
the  members  of  the  feledt  meetings 
with  a  “  gradual  extension  of  power 
and  influence,”  and  a  u  diffolution  of 
their  former  connexion  with  and  re¬ 
gular  fubordination  to  the  meetings 
for  difciplihe  as  he  does  alfo  with 
their  efpoufing  and  enforcing  doc¬ 
trines  to  which  their  forefathers 
never  aftented,  and  efpecially  the 
doctrine  of  the'Trinity.  To  this  Ap¬ 
peal  were  added,  a  few  months  after¬ 
wards,  Parts  II.  and  III. 3  in  which 
the  writer  not  only  reverts  to  his 
former  obfervations,  but  adduces 
particular  inftances  of  lpiritual  and 
inquifitorial  perfecution,  and  efpe- 
/ciaHy  in  the  cafe  of  Hannah  Bernard, 
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a  celebrated  travelling  American 
preacher,  who  has  been  formally  fuf- 
pended  and  filenced  in  confequence 
of  her  having  maintained  certain 
dodtrines  which  the  feledt  committee 
has  chofen  to  denominate  heretical. 
Of  "thele  doctrines  one  appears  to  be 
a  denial  of  the  Trinity,  concerning 
which  we  have  our  doubts  as  to  the 
belief  of  the  earlier  quakers  3  and 
another,  concerning  which  we  have 
no  doubt  whatfoever,  that  “  war  is, 
and  ever  was,  a  moral  evil  which" 
man  creates  to  himfelf.”  ■  To  this 
laft  as  a  Ample  prbpofition  neither  the 
committee  nor  the  body  of  quakers 
at  large  can  have  any  objection,  for 
it  conftitutes  among  them  a  tenet  of 
univerfal  and  boafted  aflent.  But 
liannah  Bernard,  it  feems,  is  not 
only  a  quaker,  Hie  is  a  logician  as 
well  :  and  having  advanced  this  in¬ 
controvertible  pofition,  (he  follows  it 
up  by  oblerving  that  as  fuch  God 
cannot  fandtion  it  3  and  that  what 
God  cannot  fandtion  now,  he  never 
could  fandtion,  much  lefs  ordain,  in 
any  former  period  of  the  world,  being 
immutable  as  he  is  eternal,  “  the 
father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no 
a  variableness  nor  the  \e.A\jhadoxv  of  a 
<c  change" — an  inference  which  chal- 
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lenges  at  once  the  truth  of  the  Jewifh 
fcriptures  in  a  large  part  of  their 
hiftoric  narrations.  The  members  - 
of  the  feledt  meetings  however  were 
not  prepared  to  furrender  the  Jewifh 
fcriptures  5  neither  were  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  reply  to  Hannah  Bernard’s 
logic  :  they  hence  prefer  a  more 
fummary  method,  and  advife  that 
fhe  fhould  be  cited  before  different 
courts  of  their  own  community,  and 
tried  for  herefy  :  fhe  was  cited  ac¬ 
cordingly,  maintained  the  •  above 
opinions,  and,  in  conjundtion  with 
thefe,  the  difbelief  of  miracles,  and 
the  miraculous  conception,  in  the 
various  courts  in  which  fhe  was 
arraigned  ;  and  at  length,  by  the  final 
ii  d-  judging 
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judgment  of  twelve  perfoB?,  was 
.condemned  to  perpetual  filen.ee. 
This  inquili tori al  conduct  and  de¬ 
cree,  however,  has  been  cenjfured  by 
naany  quakers  ;  for  her  preaching 
had  produced  multitudes  of  converts, 
and  a  con  fide  ruble  defection  from 
he  fraternity  has  been  the  conle- 
quence  of  to  violent,  an  interference. 
We  oblerve  that  th v  jir(i  part  of  this 
Appeal  has  been  aniwered  by  a 
writer  who  figns  himfelf  Vindex,  and 
who  has  rendered  it  highly  probable 
that  the  earlier  quakers  had  tome 
conception  of  a  Trinity,  though  it  is 
Itil  1  very  doubtful  whether  their  idea 
in  any  meature  comported  with  the 
Trinity  of  the  Atbanafian  creed  :  he 
gciiei ally  condemns  the  d  if  bullion  of 
ah  ft  rule  points  of  docti  me  ;  but  is 
not  bold  enough  to  enter  into  a 
justification  of  the  fpiritnal  tyranny 
complained  of  by  his  antagoniil  in 
the  fecund  and  third  part <?  of  his  Ap¬ 
peal.  Hannah  Bernard,  however,  is 
not  the  only  member  of  this  com¬ 
munity  who  has  real  on  to  complain 
of  the  domineering  power  of  its 
Inferiors :  Widiam  Matthews  has 
felt  a  fimilar  exercife  of  autho¬ 
rity,  and  been  excommunicated  from 
church- folio wfh ip,  for  profeffing  at 
latitude  in  fome  points  of  dodlrine 
beyond  what  is  approved  by  this  fpi- 
ritual  court,  and  especially  for  re¬ 
garding  the  pa)  ment  of  tythes  as  a 
temporal  concern  alone,  and  main¬ 
taining  that  there  is  no  reafon  why  a 
quake r  may  not  confcientioufly  com¬ 
ply  with  it.  He  has  lately  publRkal 
a  vindication  of  himfelf,  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  narration  of  the  tranfadtinns- 
relative  to  Hannah  Bernard,  as  alio 
a  liatement  of  other  matters  con- 
nedfed  with  the  fociety,  in  Vo'.  1.  of 
line  Recorder  |  being  a  Colled!  ion 
of  I  radfs  and  Dilqnifitiojis  chiefly 
relative  tq  the  modern  State  and 
Principles  of  the  People  called 
^.usktis.  Mr.  Matthews’s  own 
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communications  appear  to  be  liberal 
and  impartial  :  though  formally  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  body  of  his  church  * 
he  Hill  remains  attached  to  what  he 
believes  to  eonllitute  its  genuine 
principles.  His  work,  if  perfevered 
in  with  the  fame  candour  and  mo¬ 
deration  which  at  prefect  charadferifi 
it,  promifes  to  give  a  very  fair  ac¬ 
count  of  the  progreflive  tran  factions 
of  the  quakers’ community. 

I  bi>  internal  dififeafion  among  the 
qua k.ers  is  not,  however,  confined  to 
Great  Britain  :  we  perceive  the  fame 
lpirit  of  controverfy  pervading  its 
members  in  Ireland  ;  and  here  too, 
as  among  ourfelves,  it  has  been  at¬ 
tended  with  a  considerable  del'edlioa 
from  the  body.  In  this  part  of  the 
united  empire,  John  Hancock  has 
publifhed  his  “  Reafons  for  with- 
drawing  from  fociety  with  the  People 
callud  Quakers.”  Under  tin’s  title, 
vve  believe,  his  pamphlet  was  origin¬ 
ally  publifhed  at  Bel  fail.  It  has 
fince,  however,  been  republifhed  both 
iu  Bel! alt  and  London,  and  alfumed 
a  larger  form  by  containing  ‘‘  Addi¬ 
tional  Ohfervations  on  fundry  im¬ 
portant  Ppints.  To  which  is  added 
a  friendly  Expoffulation,  and  ferious 
Confiderations  on  B'evelation,  the 
Scriptures,  Religion,  Morality,  and 
Superftition.’’  Mr.  Hancock  did 
not  chule  to  fubjebt  hi r  ;felf  to  a  for- 
mal  expulfion  from  the  quake? 
church,  and  hence  voluntarily  relin- 
qui  filed  his  con nehtion  v/ith  it.  He 
too  appears  to  be  fo  thoroughly 
imprelt  with  an  idea  of  the  finful- 
n.tls  ot  war,  that,  notwithftanding 
what  is  averted  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  he  is  confident  God  never 
cop  Id  have  commanded  it.  Pie  alfq 
objects  to  the  ceremony  of  marriaoe 
as  uiually  performed  in  the  fociety  ; 
and  approves  of  the  more  fimplerite 
ot  merely  having  the  intention of  the 
parties  declared  before  certain  unoffi¬ 
cial  witnelies,  without  the  formality 
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®f  a  church  meeting.  In  this  manner 
feveral  families,  it  feeras,  have  ac¬ 
tually  been  married  in  Ireland ; 
which  being  inconfiftent  with  the 
common  rules  of  the  fociety,  thefe 
too  have  been  difcarded  from  church- 
fellowfhip.  Mr.  Hancock  objects 
moreover  'to  the  worldly  fpirit  and 
luxury  which  have  gradually  been 
creeping  in  among  his  late  brethren; 
a  charge  indeed  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  controvert,  and  an  evil  which 
it  appears  extremely  difficult  to 
remedy.  Some  important  change, 
however,  feems  abfolutely  necefiary 
both  in  this  and  many  other  refpedts, 
or  the  fociety  of  quakers  cannot  pof- 
fibly  exift  much  longer.  We  are  the 
more  fully  convinced  of  this  from  the 
declenfion  of  their  fchools,  and  the 
inattention  paid  to  the  prefervation 
of  a  fy Item  of  education  among 
themfelves,  which  are  forcibly  point¬ 
ed  out  in  a  little  pamphlet  contain¬ 
ing  “  Remarks”  upon  this  lubjedl 


by  George  Harrifon,  addrefled  to  the 
quakers  at  their  late  yearly  meeting  ; 
and  averting  that  various  fchools, 

“  formerly  of  the  firft  reputation  in 
<f  the  fociety,  and  abounding  with 
fcholars,  have  fcarcely  any  thing 
iC  remaining  but  the  walls  ;5>  that 
in  fhort,  the  prefent  date  of  fchools 
in  the  fociety  is  in  a  general  view 
“  deplorable;”  and  finally,  that  “  by 
el  the  reprefentations  of  many  folid 
'*  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  na- 
<f  tion,  we  feem,  for  want  of  an  ade- 
{i  quate  fyftem  of  education,  to-be  - 
<c  leavening  into  the  common  mqfsA 
This  refpedtable  writer  continues, 
ie  and  yet  a  fair  outfide  appearance 
will  long  furvive  the  didindtion, 
ie  and  a  decent  formality  and  toler- 
<f  able  conformity  to  rule  will  fubfift 
“  in  theperfons  of  many,  after  vital 
“  religion  is  gone.”  We  fhall  di- 
redl  our  attention  to  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  give  an  occafional  report 
of  them  in  our  future  Regifters. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PHYSICAL  and  MATPIEMATICAL. 

Including  Aftronomy,  Geography ,  Natural  Hijlory,  Agriculture , 
Charts ,  Architecture,  Pcrfpettive,  Navigation ,  Military  Taciics , 
AHtkmetic . 


OWARDS  the  end  of  thefeven- 
teenth  century,  a  work  of  con* 
fiderable  entertainment  and  utility, 
fo  far  as  relates  to  the  branches  of 
fcience  it  pretended  to  embrace,  was 
publilhed  by  M.  Ozanam,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  under  the  title  of 
fc  Recreations  Mathematiques  etPhy- 
fiques;!;  it  was  afterwards  republifhed 
by  the  author  with  confiderable  ad¬ 
ditions  ;  it  was  again  edited  by  M. 
Montucla  in  a  more  voluminous 
ffrm  Rill,  comprizing  the  improye- 


Maps  and 
and 

ments  which  had  obtained  to  the  date 
of  his  impreffion  ;  and  has  now  been 
tranflated  into  Englifh  from  M. 
Montucla’s  edition,  together  “  with 
many  Additions  and  Obfervations,” 
and  publifhed  in  four  volumes  o6tavo, 
by  Dr.  Hutton,  profeifor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Royal  Military  Acade- 
iny,  Woolwich.  The  work  is  fo  well 
known,  and  has  jufily  acquired  fo 
extenfive  a  celebrity  in  every  form  it 
has  hitherto  affumed,  that  it  is  un- 
jieceffary  for  us  to  do  more  than 

merely 
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merely  announce  the  prefent  verfion, 
and  date,  which  in  justice  to  the  in¬ 
defatigable  tranflator  we  are  bouqd 
to  do,  that,  with  the  additions  it  has 
now  received,  it  brings  this  extenfive 
and  important  fcience  down  to  the 
prefent  ?era.  Its  ftyje  is  intended  to 
be  popular  rather  than  recondite  ;  its 
Illuft rations  entertaining  rather  than 
abftrufe  ;  and  while  the  proficient 
ipay  re-trim  his  lamp  by  the  fieady 
light  it  affords,  the  ftudent,  and 
even  the  general  reader,  may  turn 
over  its  pages  with  entertainment 
and  profit. 

In  tke  middle  of  the  la.lt  century 
a  wonderful  production  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  confidering  it  as  the  work  of 
a  lady,  and  this  lady  at  the  time  in 
the  flower  of  h£r  age,  was  prefented 
to  the  Bolognele,  by  Donna  Maria 
Gaetana  Agnefi,  under  the  title  of 
Inflituzioni  Analitici,  confiding  of 
upwards  of  fix  hundred  quarto  pages, 
and  offering  the  analyfis  of  quanti¬ 
ties  both  finite  and  infinite;  under 
the  firft  head,  including  multiplica* 
tion,  divifion,  involution, evolution, 
the  management  of  fractions,,  the 
theory  of  equations,  the  conltrufilion 
of  1  oci,  folid  problems  and  their  equa¬ 
tions,  the  method  of  maxima  and 
minima,  tangents  and  points  of  con¬ 
trary  flexure  deducible  from  the  com¬ 
mon  algebra  of  the  day  -under  the 
lecond  divifion,  tangents,  regrefiion 
of  curves,  evolutes,  the  integral  cal¬ 
culus,  rectification  of  curves,  qua¬ 
dratures,  Ac.;  the  inverfe  method 
of  tangents,  the  conftruCb’on  of  dif¬ 
ferential  equations,  together  with 
their  reduction,  &c.  Signora  Ag¬ 
nefi,  as  may  naturally  be  conceived 
from  this  catalogue  of  her  labours, 
was  one  of  the  firfl:  mathematicians 
of  her  age ;  and  in  fpite  of  her  fex 
was  appointed  profeflor  of  mathema¬ 
tics  and  philofophy  in  the  univerfity 
©f  Bologna.  We  cannot,  however, 
enter  into  a  hiftory  of  her  life  :  fuf- 


fice  it  to  fay,  that  the  work  before 
us  was  moft  highly  prized  on  the 
continent,  and  fhortly  afterwards 
translated  into  French,  though  it  did 
not  at  that  time  meet  with  an  Englifh 
verfion.  Its  merit,  however,  was  fo 
juflly  eftimated  by  the  late  Mr.  Col- 
Ion,  Lucafian  profeflor  of  mathema¬ 
tics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
that  he  conceived  he  could  not  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  a  better  purpofe 
than  to  a  translation  of  the  biftitu - 
tions  of  Madame  Agnefi  into  Eng¬ 
lifh  :  the  profeflor,  however,  although 
he  lived  to  finifh  his  verfion,  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  prefent  it  to  the 
public ;  and  it  has  in  confequence 
been  printed  and  brought  forwards  in 
the  courfe  of  the  current  year,  in  the 
form  of  two  volumes  quarto,  by  Mr. 
Hellins,  under  the  patronage,  arid 
at  the  expence,  of  the  liberal-minded* 
baron  Mafferes.  The  improvements 
however  which  have  been  made  in 
the  fcience  of  mathematics  fince  the 
original  appearance  of  this  abftrufe 
performance  are  fo  confiderable  as  tq 
render  it  of  far  lefs  value  at  the  pre¬ 
fent  day  than  at  the  period  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  :  but  it  will  yet  have  its  ufe; 
and,  as  long  as  the  tranflation  con¬ 
tinues,  offer  a  -  handing  monument 
of  the  profound  application  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  induftry  of  this  erudite  lady. 

<£  A  Ireatife  on  Aftronomy,  in 
which  the  Elements  of  the  Science 
are  deduced  in  a  natural  Order  from 
the  Appearances  of  the  Heavens  to 
an  Observer  on  the  Earth,  &c.  by 
Olinthus  Gregory,  Teacher  of  the 
Mathematics,  Cambridge.”  This  < 
compilation  is  an  ample  teftimony 
of  the  author’s  .induftry  and  talents 
to  inftruT  in  the  fcience  of  which 
it  treats;  but  it  is  profefledly  not  an 
elementary  book,  and  confequently 
not  adapted  to  general  benefit.  For 
the  ule  of  thole  for  whom  it  is  de¬ 
signed  it  might  have  been  com- 
P relied  into  a  much  fmaller  -frzg* 

without 
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without  the  lofs  of  any  efTentia!  in- 
ftruCtion  it  communicates  ;  while  if 
the  ingenious  writer  had  intended 
it  for  the  unlearned,  he  fhould  have 
defcended  a  few  fteps  lower,  and 
been  more  explicit  in  its  fcjentific 
principles. 

“  Modern  Geography.  A  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Empires,  &c.  in  all 
Parts  of  the  World  ;  including  the 
moft  recent  Difcoveries  and  political 
Alterations  :  digefted  oh  a  new  Plan, 
by  John  Pinkerton.  The  Aftrono- 
mical  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Vince,  A.  M.  &c.” — Mr.  Pinkerton 
may  well  fay  that  this  Geography  is 
digefted  on  a  new  plan.  It  forms, 
in  reality,  a  new  sera  in  the  fcience  ; 
or  rather;  for  the  firft  time  fcientifi- 
cally  arranges  that  which  till  now 
was  pofteft  of  no  fcientific  features 
whatever.  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  a  moft 
attentive  inveftigator  :  he  is  not  fa- 
tlsfied  with  blindly  copying  from  his 
predeceflors  ;  he  has  examined  for 
himfelfidhis  authorities,  moreover, 
fo  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace 
them,  are  of  the  higheft  repute 
and  that  he  has  examined  for  him- 
felf  he  fufficiently  proves,  by  offering 
for  the  firft  time  his  references  to  the 
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eye  of  the  reader.  Curtailing  the 
ufual  introductory  rodtine  of  the 
planetary  fyftem,  its  laws,  phafes, 
and  tferreftrial  influence,  and  the  po¬ 
litical  hiftory  of  the  various  countries 
be  defcribes,  he  has  properly  fupplied 
their  exuberance  with  that  which  is  an 
integral  and  effential  part  of  geogra- 
phy^lthough  hitherto  never  admitted 
into  publications  upon  this  fubjeCt — 
the  hiftoric  or  progreflive  political 
changes  of  the  ftates  that  pafs  in  or¬ 
der  before  him  ;  accounting  for  the 
rife  and  variation  in  the  names  of 
their  different  diftricts  ;  their  appro- 
riate  meteorology,  foil,  agriculture, 
otany,  and  zoology.  The  maps 
and  charts  are  delineated  with  pecu¬ 
liar  precifion ;  they  are  the  joint 


and  Lowry  ;  and  to  thefe  the  author 
principally  refers  in  all  his  verbal 
defcriptions,  as  with  ftriCt  juftice  he 
may,  for  a  more  clear  and  definite 
comprehenfion  of  the  larger  rivers 
and  mountains  that  occur  to  him  in 
his  progrefs. 

Proudly  pre-eminent  in  the  fcale 
of  natural  hiftory,  the  firft  objeCl 
that  ftrikes  the  beholder  in  defceud- 
ing  from  the  heavens  is  man  :  his 
form — his  health — his  infirmities — 
whatever  relates  to  him  in  his  phyfi- 
cal  conftitution,  attract  our  medita¬ 
tion,  before  we  become  capable  of 
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attending  to  any  other  part  of  the 
great  animal  kingdom,  whether  re¬ 
garded  colleCtively  or  individually. 
With  man  therefore  we  commence 
our  furvey  of  natural  hiftory.  Hu¬ 
man  anatomy,  however,  has  re¬ 
ceived  but  a  fmall  fhare  of  attention 
within  the  period  to  which  we  are 
limited,  if  we  except  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Bell,  whofe  plates  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins  are  neat  and  correCt. 
We  anticipate,  a  little,  by  adding  an 
account  of  his  plates  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  which  have  appeared 
with  increased  elegance  and  equal 
accuracy.  On  the  whole,  they  form 
an  anatomic  fyftem  peculiarly  clear 
and  precife.  A  very  fmali  volume 
of  Plates,  from  Dr.  Hooper,  to  il- 
luftrate  the  Anatomift’s  V  ade  Mecum , 
fcarcely  merits  notice  ;  but  that  the 
diftinCtnefs  of  the  objeCts  is  preferved 
on  a  fcale  in  which  it  would  be  hard¬ 
ly  expeCled.  Two  popular  fyftems, 
one  by  Mr.  Dallas,  entitled  “  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Self-knowledge,”  including, 
a  fhort  account  of  phyfiology  and  a 
kind  of  hiftory  of  the  human  mind; 
the  other  by  Mr.  Feltham,  ftyled 
“  A  Popular  View  of  the  Structure 
of  the  Human  Body;”  may  be  fhortly 
mentioned  :  but  each  is  too  infigni- 
ficant  to  detain  us  a  moment.  Dr. 
Cogan’s  “  Treatife  on  the  Paflions,” 
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is  a  philosophic  work,  conneiffed 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind, 
which  merits  our  regard  ;  and  Dun¬ 
can’s  e<  Heads  of  Ledlures’’  is  a  more 
general  view  of  the  phyfiology  and 
pathology  of  the  human  body.  To 
this  part  of  our  fubjedt  alio  we  mud 
refer  Mr.  Richardfon’s  translation  of 
Pfaffs  Treat ife  on  Brown’s  Syllem. 
This  eccentric  fyftematic  never  went  ' 
beyond  the  observation  of  a  few  fadls 
relative  either  to  the  mind  or  body. 

On  lurveying  our  lit!  of  works  on 
the  Pra&ice  of  Medicine,  we  are  Sur¬ 
prised  at  finding  it  So  fhort  and  So  tri¬ 
fling.  Dr.Heberden  V‘  McdicalCom- 
vfne^taries”  is  the,  molt  important 
publication  of  the  year.  This  amia¬ 
ble  and  refpebtable  veteran  in  medi¬ 
cine  has  left  us  a  valuable  legacy,  the 
rdull  of  long  andattentive experience; 
and,  if  he  do  not  dazzle  us  y/ith 
Splendid  theories  or  intricate  difqui- 
Sitions,  he  in  drafts  us  by  the  deduc¬ 
tions  of  long  attentive  obferyation. 
We  may  perhaps  remark,  that  he  is 
too  diffident  of  the  powc  vs  of  fome 
medicines,  and  a  little  indiscriminate 
in  the  recommendation  of  others  ; 
but  the  work,  on  the  whole,  is  highly 
ufeful  and  instructive.  A  contro- 
verfy  Somewhat  perfonal  has  arifen 
between  a  phyfician  and  an  apothe- 
eaD>  Dr.  LangSiow  and  Mr.  Crow¬ 
foot,  refpe&ing  the  propriety  of  giv¬ 
ing  emetics  in  apoplexy.  It  has  been 
•chiefly  carried  on  in  medical  journ¬ 
als ;  but  two  or  three  opufcules  have 
appeared  on  the  fubje£t,  without 
however  greatly  elucidating  it.  A 
httle  controverfy  has  alfo  occurred 
on  the  Subject  of  the  cow-pox,  Mr. 
Bryce,  Mr.  Bell,  Dr.  Lett lom.  Dr! 
Thornton,  Dr.  Ooxc  of  -rimenca, 
and  a  hoff  of  authors  in  Dr.  Dun¬ 
can^  Annals,  have  treated  of  the  dif- 
eafe  in  general  or  with  particular 
views,  as  well  as  on  the  mode  of 
communicating  it.  Mr.  Lee  thinks 
that  a  final  decifion  ifiould  be  yet 


iulpendcd  ;  and  Dr.  Loy  comes  for¬ 
ward  to  revive  the  difputed  queftion 
or  the  vaccine  dileafe  originating 
from  the  grease  of  the  horfc’s  heel. 
Dr.  PearSon,  in  his  (i  Examination 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Houle  of  Commons”  who  de¬ 
termined  on  the  remuneration  to  Dr. 
Jenner,  feems  to  feel  feme  difpleafure 
at  having  been  overlooked.  With 
a  confeioufnels  of  no  inconfiderable 
merit  in  eflablidjing  this  practice, 
he  fees  with  fome  indignation  the 
iole  honour  and  exclufive  reward  re¬ 
ferred  to  Dr.  Jenner.  This  has 
drawn  on  him  Several  attacks  from 
different  quarters,  particularly  in 
fome  of  the  medical  journals;  and 
we  notice  in  two  of  the  moft  refpebt- 
able  reviews,  the  Monthly  and  Criti¬ 
cal,  a  little  opposition  to  Dr.  Jen- 
ner’s  claims,  and  to  the  praftice  it- 
felt.  rJ  he  latter  journal,  who  cen¬ 
tered  Dr.  Lettfom’s  exccffively  or¬ 
namented  and  highly  metaphoric 
language,  feems  to  have  drawn  on 
the  authors  no  f mall  portion  of  the 
dolor’s  Spleen,  and  one  or  two 
pamphlets  have  been  written  on  the 
Subject  with  little  effeeL  The  doc¬ 
tor  was  irritated,  the  reviewer§ 
laughed,  and  the  trifling  controverfy 
has  met  the  end  it  deferved.  In 
reality,  it  was  too  long  continued, 
or  rather  too  hallily  taken  up.  We 
have  anticipated  the  publication^  of 
|  he  fucceeaing  year,  to  fin  iff  a  Sub- 
jedt  which  merits  little  further  atten¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Duncan,  in  his  Annals,  has 
communicated  Some  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  particularly  refpecting 
epidemics.  The  fatal  .epidemic  at 
Cadiz  and  in  its  neighbourhood  Seems 
to  have  been  peculiarly  doit  motive, 
indeed  in  a  degree  unheard  of  in 
modgin  times;  nearly  on, e-third  of 
the  inhabitants  qf  many  populous 
cities  having  ffeen  cut  off.  Tfie  tlif- 
cafe  appears  clolely  allied  to  the  yel- 
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!ow  fever  of  America.  Some  commu¬ 
nications  from  Afia  are  valuable*  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Dr.  Sherwin,  relative 
to  the  bilious  difeafes  neaf  the  Ganges } 
and  fimilar  information  is  derived 
from  Dr.  Paifley  of  Madras,  and 
from  Dr.  Macgtegor  of  Bombay ,  in 
his  “  Defcription  of  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Eighty-eighth  Regiment.”  Mr. 
Duncan  has  defer'ibed,  with  great 
judgment,  in  a  letter  to  hr  W.  Far- 
quhar,  a  frequent  and  fatal  difeale  in 
the  bowels,  occurring  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  which  appears  to  be  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  colon. — Dr.  Grant  has 
publilhed  in  this  kingdom  an  “  Eftay 
on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  Jamaica/’ 
which  has  been  feveredy  criticifed  by 
Dr.  Dancer  in  his  “  '  Strictures,’’ 
publifhed  in  that  illand.  Dr.  Peart 
has  communicated  in  his  if  Practical 
Information  on  the  malignant  Scarlet 
Fever  and  SoreThroat/’  anew  remedy 
in  thefe  dileales,  viz.  the  common  vo¬ 
latile  alkali,  which  appears  to  have 
been  fuccefsful  in  his  hands  j  and 
Dr,  Stanger  has  ft  rongly  urged  ci  the 
neceflity  of  fu pp re hing  contagious 
fever  in  the  metropolis,”  with  the 
means  of  effecting  it.’’ 

In  other  branches  of  the.  practice 
of  medicine,  we  may  notice  Mr, 
Perfect’ s  “Annalsof  lnfanity/’a  work 
of  fome  iufpicion,  as  connected  with 
a  particular  intlitution,  though  ap¬ 
parently,  perhaps  really,  valuable. 
We  find,  in  Dr.  Duncan’s  Annals, 
fome  lingular'  faffs  j  one  from  Dr. 
Sanden,  where  an  inflammation, 
from  introfufeeption,  terminated  in 
mortification  ;  the  intercepted  piece 
of  the  iuteftine  being  feparated  and 
difdharged,  and  the  ends  uniting  fo 
that  the  patient  was  reftored  to  per¬ 
fect  health.  Mr.  Young,  in  the 
fame  volume,  deferibes  his  own  cafe 
of  an  enlarged  fpleen,  which  occur¬ 
red  after  a  fever  in  India,  and  was 
cured  by  a  native  Afiatic,  by  means 


of  the  actual  cautery.  He  had  pro- 
pofed  to  open  the  tumour  and  “  to 
luck  out  the  blood.”  Dr.  Cheyne  has 
publiflied  the  firft  part  of  a  feries  of 
“  Effays  on  the  Difeafes  of  Children.” 
The  firft  effay  is  on  croop/’  which, 
is  properly  defer ibed,  but  without 
any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
mode  of  treating  it.  Mr.  Anderibn, 
in  Dr.  Duncan’s  Annals,  has  fup- 
plied  the  laft  deficiency,  by  record¬ 
ing  the  good  effects  of  calomel  in 
this  difeafe.  We  find,  in  the  fame 
collection,  recommendations  of  other 
metallic  remedies,  viz.  zinc  in  chorea, 
by  Dr.  Alexander,  and  copper  in 
epilepfy,  by  Dr.  Batty.  The  oxy¬ 
genated  remedies  feem  to  have  loft: 
fome  of  their  credit.  Wre  indeed 
find  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Platt,  f<r  on 
the  Ufe  .of  Oxygen  in  Syphilis /’ 
but  in  phthifis.  Dr.  Beddoes  fee  ms 
now  inclined  to  truft  to  a  fteady,  mo¬ 
derate  temperature,  as  appears  from 
his  work  on  the  Management  of 
the  Confumptive,”  though  he  ftill 
recommends  digitalis  both  in  this 
difeafe  and  in  fcrophula.  Dr.  Arm- 
ftrong  has  recommended,  in  Dr. 
Duncan’s  Annals,  tmiriat  of  barytes 
in  fcrophula  j  and  in- a  fimilar  difeafe 
fuppoled  to  originate  from  the  bite  of 
an  angry  negro.  We  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion  in  its  proper  place  a  lingular 
fancy  of  Dr.  Rufh,  in  the  American 
Tran  factions,  where  he  endeavours 
to  fhow,  that  the  colour  of  the  ne¬ 
gro’s  fkin  is  a  direct  confequence  of 
leprofy  :  we  fuppofe  he  means  that 
mankind  were  originally  black,  and 
that  they  became  white  from  difeafe. 
Dr.  Coxe,  in  the  fame  volume,  has 
compared  the  effects  of  opium,  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  common  lettuce  and 
from  the  white  poppy :  they  are 
fimilar,  but,  as  may  be  expected,  the 
power  of  the  former  is  comparatively 
weak.  With  refpedf  to  other  reme¬ 
dies,  we  find  a  recommendation  of 
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the  “  Ufe  of  Oil  and  the  Air 
Bath/’  by  Mr.  1'rinder  ;  a  “  De- 
tcription  of  an  Air-pump  Vapour 
Bath,’’  by  Dr.  Blegborougb,  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  which  vapour  is  applied  to 
theaffeded  limb,  after  exhaufting  the 
air;  and  a  new  medicine  for  the 
gout,  which  the  author  promiles  to 
explain  lliould  it  be  found  to  fucceed. 
Mr.  Perkins  continues  his  fucceffive 
publications  on  the  “  Efficacy  of  the 
Metallic  Tracers,”  and  is,  as  ufual, 
angry  with  thole  who  are  flow  of 
belief. 

Mr.  Noble,  in  two  valuable  u  ET- 
fays  on  Ophthalmia,”  recommends, 
in  pain  of  the  head,  the  application 
of  the  oil  of  tobacco,  and  a  folution  of 
opium  in  a  weaker  fpirit,  to  be  drop¬ 
ped  into  the  eye.  Sir  James  Earle, 
in  a  feparate  work,  has  deferibed  a 

new  and  more  certain”  method 
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of  extrading  the  lens,  when  obfuf- 
cated  by  a  catarad.  Mr.  Goodfer, 
in  Dr.  Duncan’s  Annals,  has  fhown, 
that  a  very  considerable  injury  may 
be  done  to  the  brain,  and  the  flail  1 
fractured,  without  the  neceffity  of  an 
operation. 

M  r.  John  Bell,  in  his  Firll  Principles 
of  Surgery,  of  which  only  one  volume 
has  yet  appeared,  calculated  for  the 
army  and  navy,  explains  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  wounds,  fractures,  haemor¬ 
rhages,  Ac.  in  a  manner  fomew’nat 
dlffufe  and  illiberal,  and  in  a  form 
much  too  bulky.  Dr.  Andree,  in 
a  fhorter  compafs,  gives  fome  very 
valuable  “  Remarks  on  Fiftula  in 
Ano,  Mortification,  Haemorrhage,” 
&c.  and  fhows  that,  in  the  former 
difeafe,  practitioners  have  injudici- 
oufly  recurred  to  an  operation,  with¬ 
out  being  aware  that  the  difeharge  is 
often  a  critical  depofition.  Mr. 
Barker’s  Practical  Gbfervations  on 
Gonorrhoea’’  are  not  particularly  va¬ 
luable  ;  and  Mr.  Kentifh’s  “  Cafes'of 
Cancer,  cured  by  aerated  Lime,”  are 
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of  ffiill  lefs  value,  until  more  gener 
ally  confirmed.  Mr.  Adams,  in  hi 
(<  Correfpondence”  on  the  fubjed  o 
“  Cancerous  Breaffis,’’  offers  a  fingu 
Tar  and  ingenious  opinion,  that  t  hi 
difeafe  is  owing  to  hydatids.  W< 
ought  not  to  omit,  for  the  fake  o 
fufferers  from  rupture,  that  in  thi 
year,  under  the  title  of  a  Familia 
View,”  &c.  fome  further  invention 
are  explained  for  their  relief. 

Having  .finifhed  our  notice  of  pub 
lications  relating  to  mankind  indivi 
dually,  we  now  proceed  to  notice  na 
tural  hiftory  more  at  large. 

Dr.  Turton’s  “  General  Sytfem  o 
Nature,”  extending  to  the  thrCi 
kingdoms  of  animals,  vegetables,  an( 
minerals,  in  four  volumes  odavo,  i; 
a  ufeful  addition  to  our  Englifh  phy 
fical  literature.  It  confiffis,  in  reali 
ty,  of  a  tranflation  from  Gmelin’s  laf 
edition  of  Linne’s  Syftema  Naturae 
and  pretends  to  be  enlarged  an< 
amended  by  the  improvements  ant 
difeoveries  of  later  naturalifts.  O 
fuch  improvements,  however,  w< 
have  noticed  but  a  fcanty  portion 
others  eafily  might,  and  unqueftion 
ably  ought,  to  have  been  added,  tt 
make  the  compilation  correlpont 
with  its  title.  In  general,  more' 
over,  there  is  a  culpable  omiffion  o 
references  and  fynonyms  ;  and  W< 
meet  with  the  occafional  appropria¬ 
tion  of  habits  to  animals,  which  i 
is  now  well  known  are  merely  fima 
ginary  and  destitute  of  all  fad. 

te  Elements  of  Natural  Hitlory 
being  an  Introdudion  to  the  Sy- 
ftema  Naturae  of  Linnaeus,  com- 
prifmg  the  Charaders  of  the  whol 
Genera ,  and  moft  remarkable  Spe 
cies/  in  two  Volumes,  8vo,”  forn 
a  ufeful  compilation,  and  difplaj 
much  diligence  and  accuracy  fo  fa, 
as  they  proceed.  But  we  mud  adver 
tife  our  readers,  that  the  anonymou: 
author,  inftead  of  having  compliec 
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•with  hvs  title,  and  given  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  entire  Syftem  of  Nature, 
and  exhibited  the  whole  of  its  genera, 
has  only  offered  one  individual  part 
©ut  of  three — the  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms  remaining  totally 
unnoticed.  ,  He  appears  either  to 
have  grown  tired  of  h.s  labours,  or 
to  have  fufpeited  that  a  more  vo¬ 
luminous  work  would  not  have  re¬ 
paid  him  for  his  expences ;  and 
having  abruptly  dropped  what  was 
unqueiiionably  his  original  defign,  he 
prefents  the  following  very  lame  apo¬ 
logy  for  his  conduct.  £f  The  wo  4c 
being  now  completed,  the  writer 
mud  apologife  for  not  having  en¬ 
titled  it  'Elements  of  the  Natural 
Hiflory  of  the  Animal  Kingdom .  He 
originally  intended  to  have  included 
botany  and. mineralogy  in  his  plan; 
but  the  Englifh  reader  has  already  fo 
many  helps  to  the  lludy  of  the 
former  branch,  'that  every  other  at¬ 
tempt  on  that  fubje£t  is  manifedly 
fuperfluous.  With  -  regard  to  the 
mineralogical  fydem  of  Linnasus,  he 
fays  himlelf,  that  he  did  not  boaft  of 
it ;  and  mineralogy  in  the  prefent 
day  has  affirmed  a  new  afpe<d.” 

Dr.  Shaw  has  publifhed  his  third 
volume  of  General  Zoology,  or  Sy- 
ftematic  Natural  Hiflory;  and  a 
more  comprehenfive,  correct,  and 
confequently  excellent  work  upon 
this  extenfive  fubje6l,-  does  not  exift 
in  any  language.  The  volume  be¬ 
fore  us  contains  the  amphibia,  and 
under  this  title  embraces  tortoifes, 
frogs,  lizards  with  feet,  and  ferpents 
Without  feet.  It  notices  many  va¬ 
rieties  which  have  never  till  now 
been  introduced  into  any  fyftematic 
work,  and  is  exclufively  replete  in 
their  fpecitic  characters,  and  what  the 
French  naturalids  denominate  their 
moral  hiflory.  We  are  anxious  for  the 
completion  of  this  invaluable  treafiire 
of  the  tribes  of  animated  nature. 

W?  can  trace  no  writer  of  the 
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prefent  day  to  whom,  in  the  volume 
above.  Dr.  Shaw  is  fo  much  in¬ 
debted  as  M.  la  Cepede,  the  only 
furviving  coadjutor  of  Buffonfmce  the 
death  of  the  venerable  Daubenton  ; 
and  we  hence  perceive  with  pleafure 
an  Englijh  verfion  by  Mr.  K  rr  of 
‘f  The  Natural  Hiftory  of  oviparous 
Quadrupeds  and  Serpents  ;  arranged 
and  publifhed  from  the  Papers  and 
Collections  of  the  Count  de  Buffon, 
by  the  Count  de  la  Cepede,  Keeper 
of  the  Royal  Cabinet,  &c.’’  in  four 
volumes  o£lavo.  The  original  work 
is  now  fo  well  known  to  naturalids 
of 'every  country,  that  we  have  only 
to  remark  that  the  tranilator  has 
executed  his  tafk  with  an  accuracy 
and  adherence  to  the  fpirit  of  his 
original  which  we  have  feldom  feen 
equalled,  and  never  excelled.  He 
has'alfo  increafed  the  value  of  the 
work  by  the  addition,  from  other 
naturaliils,  of  aimed:  every  improve¬ 
ment  which  has  occurred  in  the 
fcience  of  zoology  to  the  period  of 
its  publication.  The  accompanying 
plates  are  deficient  in  elegance;  but 
afford  nevertbelefs,  for  the  moft 
part,  correct  delineations  of  the 
objects  they  are  defigned  to  repre¬ 
fen  t. 

We  have  alfo  perceived  with  much 
fatisfaftion,  a  fatisfaction  intermin- 
gled  with  gratitude  for  the  benefit 
we  have  formerly  derived  from  the 
feparate  editions  of  fuch  a  colle£tion, 
“  The  Works  in  Natural  Hiflory,  of 
the  late  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  A.  M. 
&e.  To  which  are  added  a  Calen¬ 
dar  and  Obfervations,  by  W.  Mark- 
wick,  Efq.”  The  colle&ion  of  the 
publications  and  papers  of  the  bene¬ 
volent  nspuralid  of  Selborne,  could 
not  have  fallen  into  hands  better  able 
to  execute  fuch  an  intention  than 
thofe  of  the  prefent  editor,  a  relative 
of  Mr.  White’s,  and  a  coadjutor  in 
his  purfuits.  We  perceive,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  have  pad  under  the 

additional 
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additional  revifioti  of  Dr.  Aikin  j 
and  with  this  triple  recommendation 
they  cannot  fail  to  captivate  both 
the  fciolift  and  tbe  veteran  in  natural 
history.  The  works  them  (elves  are 
divided  into  two  obtavo  volumes, 
and  con  fi  ll  of  7  lit  Natural  Hiftfrry  of 
Selbvnre,  and  The  N  aturalijVs  Calen¬ 
dar,  with  both  of  which  we  have 
been  long  acquainted  ;  and  of  Mifccl- 
laneons  Objbrui ions .  which  are  now, 
ior  the  fir  it  time,  published  ffom  Mr. 
White’s  papers.  The  laft  are  not 
very  numerous,  nor,  independently  of 
their  accuracy,  very  important ;  and 
we  had  reafon  to  expert  that  even  the 
fweepings  of  the  ftudy  of  lo  atten¬ 
tive  and  vigilant  an  obferver,  when 
duly  gleaned  and  divefted  of  their 
chad,  would  have  exceeded  the  re¬ 
marks  now  offered.  Nevertheless, 
whatever  is  ottered  may  beperlina- 
cioufly  relied  upon  :  which  is  more 
than  can  be  advanced  with  refpc bt 
to  every  work  of  the  fame  fort.  A 
Ihort  biography  is  prefixed  ;  it  con- 
fi Its  of  a  few  ji  tuple  annals,  whole 
fimplicity  itfelf  has  interested  us  in 
no  l'mail  degree. 

“  Ornithological  Dictionary ;  or. 
Alphabetical  Synopfis  of  Englilh 
Birds.  By  George  Montagu,  F.L.S.” 
©btavo,  two  volumes.  This  work 
offers  evident  marks  of  comprehen- 
five  knowledge  and  accurate  examin¬ 
ation.  The  vocabulift  has  diligently 
availed  himfelf  of  the  labours  of 
Pennant  and  Latham,  and  has,  in 
Some  in  fiances,  exercifcd  a  manly 
independence,  in  deviating  from 
his  authorities,  and  determining  for 
himlelf.  The  fynonyms  and  Speci¬ 
fic  descriptions  are  entitled  to  confi- 
derable  praife.  The  work  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  hand  fume  coloured  en¬ 
gravings. 

Purfuing  a  different  branch  of 
the  fame  instructive  Science,  Mr. 
Mur  Sham  has  produced  his  Entomo- 
logiaBritannica,  fiftens  InlebtaBritan- 
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nine  indigena  fecundtim  Methoduffr 
Linneanam  difpofita.  Of  this  elabor¬ 
ate  work  he  has  hi  therto  however  pub¬ 
lished  not  more  than  the  firft  volume 
(the  form  obtavo),  which  comprifea 
a  Systematic  catalogue  of  the  coleop¬ 
terous  infects,  or  fuch  as  have  their 
wings  covered  with  two  cafes  and 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  future.  It 
was  his  intention  to  have  completed 
the  entire  fyftem  before  he  presented 
it  to  the  public  :  but  he  foon  found 
that  the  length  of  time  requisite  for 
the  finiSh  of  So  comprchenfive  a  la¬ 
bour  would  have  at  leaf!  extended  to 
five  or  fix  years,  and  he  hence  wifely 
determined  to  difeufs  one  order  be¬ 
fore  he  commenced  another.  In  his 
preface  he  offers  fufficient  reafons 
for  deviating  from  the  arrangement 
of  Fabrrcius  ;  and  in  his  claflifieation 
he  has  added  Sixteen '  genera  to  thofe 
of  Linne.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
Entomology  is  altogether  worthy  of 
the  talents  of  the  ingenious  and 
learned  treasurer  of  the  Linnean  So¬ 
ciety,  and  we  trufi  we  Shall  foon  be¬ 
hold  it  in  an  Englilh  drefs. 

“  Monographia  Apum  Angliae, 
&c.  By  Will.  Kirby,  B.  A.  F.L.S.’’ 
obtavo,  two  Volumes.  Where  the 
fpecies  of  a  genus  are  very  numerous, 
as  in  the  prelent  infrance,  it  has  been 
common,  of  late  years,-  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent,  for  a 
naturalist  to  dire 6-  his  attention  and 
pen  to  fuch  genus  exclusively,  ana  he 
in  confcquence  obtains  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  vtonograpdifl.  The  apis  is 
a  genus  of  this  description,  and  Mr. 
Kirby,  without  diverging  from  the 
direct  objebt  of  his  purfuits,  has  yet 
labour  enough  for  many  years  to 
come,  Fie,  too,  has  deviated  from 
the  more  confined  charabieri flics-,  the 
ivjlrimienta  cibaria  ct  antenna  of 
Fabricius,  in  favour  of  the  unlimited 
arrangement  of  Linne ;  and  in  the 
work  before  us  has  evinced  a  pa¬ 
tient  industry  and  minuteriefs  of  re- 
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fearch  which  has  very  conliderably 
augmented  the  entomologic  nomen¬ 
clature,  and  rhuft  be  of  peculiar  ad* 
vantage  to  the  iyftematic  natufalift. 
The  Work  has  fwelled  indeed  be- 
tieath  his  hands  to  a  bulk,  of  which 
he  had  no  conception  when  he'  firft 
determined  upon  commencing  it ; 
his  idea  being  at  that  time  merely 
to  draw  up  a  fhort  paper  for  the  ufe 
of  theLinnean  Society  ;  but  he  could 
not  fupprefs  the  irrcfiftible  impulfe 
he  felt  to  purfue  his  fubjeCt,  till  it  had 
obtained  the  extent,  and,  we  may  add, 
the  perfeCfion  which  it  now  poffeftes. 
His  catalogue  is  nearly  double  the 
length  of  that  offered  by  any  prior 
entomologift  whole  name  occurs  to 
us  at  the  prefeat  moment. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the 
“  Prodromus  Lepidopterorum  Bri- 
tanmcorum,,,  an  ingenious  quarto 
pamphlet,  containing  a  concife  cata¬ 
logue  of  Britilh  lepidotorous,  or 
fcaly-winged  infects,  is  a  monogra¬ 
ph  i  It  engaged  in  a  fimilar  purfuit 
vith  Mr..  Kirby.  His  catalogue  con¬ 
ning  nearly  eight  hundred  fpecies  in 
ts  firft  column ;  the  fecorid  is  de¬ 
moted  to  the  periods  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  winged  Bate  and  the 
bird  to  a  defeription  of  their  re¬ 
petitive  habitations.  This  author, 
noreover,  is  fo  zealouf ly  attached  to 
ns  purfuit  that  he  has  eflablifhed  an 
liiretiah  cabinet,  inftituted  an  Aure- 
\an  Society,  and  in  the  traCl  before 
s  propofes  his  terms  of  admiilion. 
Ve  cordially  wifh  him  fuccefs  in  his 
xertions. 

The  botanic  productions  of  the 
ear  have  been  lets  numerous  and 
nportant  than  thofe  upon  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom.  From  Mr.  Turner, 
owever,  we  have  received  “  A  Sy- 
opfis  of  the  Britifh  Fuci,”  in  two 
alumes  oCtavo, which  evinces  a  clear 
iferiminating  judgment  and  clofe 
ri  wearied  perfeverance.  It  is  rather 
[tended  as  a  running  commentary 
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upon,  than  as  an  ambitious  rival  of 
the  very  lplendid  Nereis  Britannica  of 
Mr.  Stackhoufe,  of  which  the  third 
and  final  fafciculus  was  publifhed 
laft  year :  but  we  are  acquainted 
with  no  book  of  its  fize  and  modeft 
pretenfions  that  is  pofteft  of  any  thing 
like  its  merit.  T  he  author  has  thrown, 
m  many  inftances,  a  clear  and  fteady 
light  upon  this  moft  obfeure  order  of 
the  moft  obfeure  clafs  in  the  whole 
range  of  botanic  fcience  :  he  has 
widely  travelled  through  the  obferva- 
tions  of  antecedent  writers  upon  the 
fubjetT  j  and  though  he  have  delivered 
his  opinions  with  freedom,  has  pre¬ 
ferred  a  modefty  and  candour  in  his 
objections  which  give  a  double  de¬ 
gree  of  force  to  his  arguments  and 
aftertions.  We  truft  he  will  perfe- 
vere  in  an  employment  for  which  he 
is  16  amply  qualified  ;  and  fhould  he 
ever,  as  he  intimates  he  may  do,  be 
induced  to  publifh  a  complete  hiftory 
of  all  the  fuci  hitherto  known,  we 
would  have  him,  as  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  adhere  to  his  vernacular 
tongue ;  fince  there  are  many  per- 
fons  at  this  time  widely  engaged  in 
the  ftudy  of  neural  hiftory,  and  el- 
pecially  of  botany,  who  have  not  claffi- 
cal  learning  enough  to  wade  throtio-h 
a  Latin  book  upon  any  fubjeCL 

Dr.  Roxburgh  has  -alfo  publifhed 
the  third  fafciculus  of  volume  the 
fecond  of  his  very  fplendid  delineation 
of  the  *'  Plants  of  the  Coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel. The  plants  deferibed  are 
twenty- five  ;  and  they  are  prefen  ted 
with  all  the  magnificent  decoration 
which  is  fo  confpicuous  in  the  prior 
numbers. 

We  have  received  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Aikin  an  ingenious 
little  fylva,  entitled  “  The  Wood¬ 
land  Companion,”  offering  a  concife 
defeription  of  the  appearance  and 
properties  of  the  trees  and  ftirubs 
that  moft  frequently  occur  to  us  in 
the  woods  and  pleafure- grounds  of  our 
S  own ' 
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own  country’.  The  trees  delcribed 
are  thirty-three  in  number;  the  flyle 
is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  popular  arid  ot 
eafy  comprehenfion,  and  the  whole  is 
enriched  with  fuch  entertaining  re¬ 
marks  and  poetic  extracts  as  the  com¬ 
piler’s  extenfive  reading  has  readily 
fugged ed  to  him. 

Mr.  Forfyth  .has  given  us  “  A 
Treatiie  on  the  Culture  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Fruit-trees  to  which  we 
find  appended  a  new  edition  of  his 
Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes,  De¬ 
fers,  and  Injuries,  in  all  Kinds  ot 
FVuit  and  Foreft- trees,  and  addi¬ 
tional  recommendations  of  his  famous 
composition  or  l'pecific  plafter  for 
renewing  the  vegetation  ot  decayed 
trees.  The  work  upon  the  whole 
will  be  found  ufeful  to  the  horticul¬ 
turist  from  the  extenlive  experience 
of  the  writer  ;  but  as  to  the  wonder¬ 
working  pafte  of  cow-dung,  lime, 
and  wood-afhes, — if  our  memory 
fail  us  not  in  the  materials  employed 
in  its  preparation,  —  we  never  could 
implicitly  rely  upon  all  the  miracles 
hereby  reported  to  have  been  wrought ; 
and  we  now  find  that  Mr.  Knight, 
pofteffed  of  the  fame  infidelity,  has 
ventured  to  addrejs  the  public  upon 
this  *:ery  fubjebt  in  a  pamphlet  enti¬ 
tled  “  Some  Doubts  relative  to  the 
Efficacy  of  Mr.  Forfyth's.  Plafter  in 
filling  up  the  Holes  in  Trees.” 
Theft  doubts  are  exprdfed  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Anderfon,  who  is  bluntly  ac- 
cufed  of  the  raoft  interefted  motives, 
in  the  fupport  of  the  practice  recom¬ 
mended  ;  and  of  having  divided  the 
profits  of  Mr.  Forfyth’s  book  with 
himfelf,  in  confequefice  of  the  abid¬ 
ance  given  to  him  in  its  compilation. 
There  is  a  degree  of  afperity  inter¬ 
mixed  with  thele  doubts,  which  by 
no  means  adds  to  their  weight :  the 
doubts  thernfelves  indeed  appear  well 
founded,  and  require  no  fuch  adven¬ 
titious  fupport  to  introduce  them  in- 
f*  notice.  The  writer  aliens,  **  in 


the  face  of  the  public,  that  new  and 
old  wood,  whenever  cut,  broken,  or 
decayed,  never  did  unite  in  any  one 
inftance  in  an  Englijh  tree.” — ‘  You 

*  will  perhaps  tell  me,’  he  adjoins, 
‘  that  the  decition  of  the  gentlemen 
'  deputed  by  the  houfe  of  commons, 

*  disproves  my  affertions.  I  have 
f  great  refpe6t  for  thofe  gentlemen, 
f  but  1  would  rather  take  their  opi- 
‘  nions  on  fome  other  fubje&s  than  on 
f  the  growth  and  formation  of  timber: 
‘  and  the  acquirement  of  a  parliament- 
r  ary  reward  by  Mr.  Forfyth,  affords 
‘  a  much  better  proof  that  he  was 

*  paid  for  an  important  difcovery,than 

*  that  he  made  one.’  With  regard 
to  the  fenate,  we  have  no  objection 
to  the  appreciation  here  offered  of 
their  abilities  by  Mr.  Knight  j  we 
honour  them  as  a  collective  body  of 
Jiatefmen ,  but  not  a  collective  body  of 
gardeners  :  and  as  to  his  affertion 
with  refpect  to  the  vegetating  pafte, 
we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  if  it 
never  united  the  fplintered  or  decay¬ 
ed  wood  of  any  one  Englijh  tree,  it 
never  fucceeded  much  better  in  its 
application  to  any  tree  whatever. 
The  language  is  unpolifhed,  but  the 
obfervations  are  powerful,  as  well  as 
fevere  ;  and  it  muft  be  a  ftrong  cafe 
indeed,  that  can  fettle  the  contro- 
verfy  in  favour  ot  the  plafter. 

In  the  department  of  mineralogy 
we  have  this  year  been  particularly 
barren  ;  and  ftiall  proceed  without 
delay  to  that  of  chemiftry,  which  has 
turnilhedus  with  u  Refearches  Che¬ 
mical  and  Philofophical/  chiefly  con¬ 
cerning  nitrous  Oxid,  or  tleyhlogifti- 
cated'nitrous  Air,  and  its  Refpiration : 
by  Humphry  Davy.”  This  work  is 
qomprifed  in  one  volume  o6favo,  and 
it  pAfeffes  more  folid  experiment 
and  lets  hafty  theory  .than,  we  have 
occafionally  witnetfed  in  Mr.  Davy’s 
publications.  The  refearches.  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  principal  branches  ; 
in  the  firft,  he  analyfes  the  nitrous 
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?idd  and  nitrous  gas,  and  explains 
the  produdlion  of  the  nitrous  oxyd  : 
in  the  courfe  of  which  he  obferves,  in 
the  words  of  a  private  friend,  that 

*  the  nitrous  acid  ought  not  to  be 
,r  confidered  as  a  diftindd  and  lefs 
‘  oxygenated  ftate  of  acid,  but 
'  hmply  as  nitric  or  pale  acid,  hold- 

*  ing  in  folutioii  nitrous  gas.’  This 
we  can  confirm  by  long  prior  experi¬ 
ment  j  and  can  add,  that  where  ni¬ 
tric  acid  cannot  eafily  be  obtained, 
the  common  orange-coloured  nitrons 
acid  expofed i  to  the  air  by  abdraft- 
ing  the  glals  popple,  and  thus  buf¬ 
fering  the  confined  gas  to  evaporate, 
may  after  luch  evaporation  be  fuc- 
cefs  fully  employed  as  a  fuccedaneum, 
or  rather  be  regarded  as  the  fame 
lubftance.  Our  author’s  fecond  re- 
fearch  comprehends  experiments  and 
enquiries  concerning  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  nitrous  gas,  and  its  decom- 
pofition  by  inflammable  fubftances  : 
his  third  relates  to  the  refpiration  of 
nitrous  oxyd  and  other  gales. 

Dr.  Hall  has  tranflated  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  octavo  “  M .  G uy ton- Mor veau’s 
Treatife  on  the  Means  of  purifying 
Infected  Air  or  preventing  Conta¬ 
gion,  and  arrefling  its  Progrefs.”  Since 
the  recommendation  of  the  vapour  of 
the  nitrous  acid  for  this  purpofe,  by 
Dr.  C.  Smyth,  and  efpecially  fince 
his  remuneration  by  parliament,  the 
fubject  has  been  much  agitated  be¬ 
fore  the  public 5  and  while  the  friends 
or  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Johnfton, 
among  ourfelves,  have  ju'ftly  claimed 
for  him  a  priority  of  invention  to  Dr. 
Smyth,  M.  Morveau  has  even  anti¬ 
cipated,  among  foreigners,  the  dif- 
covery  of  Dr.  Johnfton  himfelf.  The 
prelent  volume,  however,  offers  us  a 
full  and  comprehenfive  ftatement  of 
all  the  various  plans  which  have  been 
hitherto  deviled  to  anfwer  the  pur¬ 
pofe  to  which  -it  pretends  :  and,  for 
realons  which  we  cannot  detail,  the 
author  prefers  by  far  a  fumigation 
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with  the  muriatic  acid  gas  to  that 
with  the  nitrous.  The  experiments 
are  entitled  to  ferious  attention  ;  and 
Dr.  Hall  has  been  laudably  employed 
in  tranllating  them. 

On  the  important  fubjedl  of  agri¬ 
culture  our  publications  have  been 
numerous,  and  in  many  inftances 
highly  valuable.  The  provincial  lo- 
cieties  have  proved  of  extenfive  ge¬ 
neral  advantage,  and  have  fupplied 
individual  hints  and  plans,  which 
when  prefen  ted  in  a  more  fyftematic 
form,  and  juftified  by  additional  ex¬ 
perience,  muft  frequently  be  found 
of  eflential  utility  to  mankind  at 
large  :  among  thefe,  without  being 
able  to  analyfe  the  fubjedts  of  which 
they  confift,  we  beg  leave  particularly 
to  notice  the  two  octavo  volumes  to 
which  the  Bath  and  Welt  of  England 
Society  have  ingenioufly  reduced  their* 
former  papers  and  correfpondence, 
which  extended  to  not  lefs  than  nine 
volumes.  This  abridgment  is  obtain¬ 
ed,  not  by  the  total  rejedtion  of  indi¬ 
vidual  numbers,  but  by  judicious  re¬ 
trenchment,  and  the  rejedtion  of  fuch 
parts  alone  as  were  deemed  uninter- 
eftiog. 

To  the  Board  of  Agriculture  we  are 
indebted  for  a  variety  of  publications 
upon  the  fame  l'ubjedt.  The  “  Com¬ 
munications  to  the  Board’’  confift 
of  vol.  III.  part.  I.  4to.  and  con¬ 
tain  many  pradtical  papers  and  ufe- 
ful  fuggeftions,  not  merely  upon  agri¬ 
culture,  but  fubjects  of  rural  eco¬ 
nomy  in  general,  as  the  embank¬ 
ment  of  headlands,  irrigation  of  mea¬ 
dows,  cottages,  poor’s  rates,  and  tithes. 
The  president  himfelf  has  not  been 
an  inactive  member.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  hands  a  quarto  vo¬ 
lume  entitled  u  The  Syftem  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  laft  two  Years 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  further 
illuftrated  ;  with  Dift’ertations  on  the 
Growth  and  Produce  of  Sheep  and 
Wool,  &c.”  In  this  work  lord  Som 
S  2  merville- 
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mferville  appears  to  great  advantage 
as  a  practical  farmer :  his  obfer¬ 
vations  on  the  employment  of  oxen, 
and  the  breed  of  Bleep,  are  indeed  pe¬ 
culiarly  valuable  :  though  we  diffent 
from  his  proportions  concerning  the 
poor  and  the  poor’s  laws,  as  incom¬ 
petent  to  the  object  he  profeffes. 

For  the  ufe  of  the  fame  Board, 
Meffrs.  Brown,  Rennie,  arid  Shirreff, 
have  drawn  up  their  ce  General  View 
of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Welt  Riding 
of  Yorkshire. This  furvey  was. made 
in  the  year  l  ?$3;  and  was  defigncd 
as  a  kind  of  lupply  to  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Stone,  which  were  not  regarded 
by  the  committee  as  altogether  com¬ 
petent  and  fa  ti?  factory.  It  would  he 
invidious  to  enter  into  the  quell  ion. 
Mr.  Stone  has  publithed  his  own  justi¬ 
fication,  and  an  account  of  his  an¬ 
terior  furvey. 

Mr,  F rater  has  communicated  for 
the  conlkieration  of  the  Dublin  So¬ 
ciety  a  “  General  View  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Mineralogy,  prefen  t 
State, and  Circuit!  fiances, of  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  Wicklow.”  It  is  an  odlavo* 
publication,  and  its  inverts  gat  ions 
and  reiults,  arranged  under  the  fc- 
veral  heads  of  enquiry  fuggefted  by 
the  iociety,  evince  much  perfever- 
ance  and  diferimination.  The  fo¬ 
ci  ety  has  moreover  employed  lieut. 
John  Archer  to  draw  up  a  <e  Statitti- 
cal  Survey  of  the  County  of  Dub¬ 
lin -j”  with  which  he  has  ably  com¬ 
plied,  and  introduced  many  inge¬ 
nious  obfervations  on  the  means  of 
its  improvement. 

We  have  alio  received  (<  Effays  on 
Agriculture,  with  a  Plan  for  the 
ipeedy  and  general  Improvement  of 
.Land  in  Great  Britain  :  by  Bcnj. 
Bell.”  It  is  an  octavo  volume,  con¬ 
taining  many  fenfible  obfervations 
upon  the  iubject  of  which  it  profefles 
to  treat  j  but  is  far  too  profulely 
written  :  a  hint  we  throw  out  the 
more  readily,  as  we  perceive  that  Mr* 


Bell  means  to  continue  his  agricul¬ 
tural  remarks. 

The  “  Recreations  in  Agriculture, 
Natural  Hirtory,  Arts,  and  m i i'cel- 
la  ncous  Literature:  by  Jarries  An- 
derfon,  LL.  D.”  have  all  we  be¬ 
lieve  appeared  as  feparate  effays  in 
prior  publications.  They  now  oc¬ 
cupy  fix  volumes  octavo  :  they  afford 
a  rich  fund  of  entertaining  inftruc- 
tion  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  this  in¬ 
defatigable  philofopher  for  having 
thus  prefented  ns  with  a.  complete 
copy  of  his  valuable  labours  in  a  re¬ 
gular  form. 

From  the  fame  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  we  have  alfo  been  favoured 
with  Dr.  RobertfoiRs  “  General 
View  of  the  Agriculture  in  the 
County  of  Perth,  with  Obfervations 
on  the  Means  of  its  Improvement 
which  has  likewife  been  drawn  up 
for  the  con fi deration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  ;  and  is  one  of  the  mod 
in'tereiting  and  entertaining  publicat¬ 
ions  that  have  ilfued  from  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  this  patriotic  ertablifh- 
merit.  The  topography  is  given 
with  peculiar  elegance  and  ooncin- 
nity ;  the  picture  our  author  has 
drawn  of  the  ancient  nomadic  life  of 
his  Countrymen  is  alfo  highly  amuf- 
ing,  but  we  fear  a  little  too  much 
decorated  with  deludve  colouring. 

Mr.  Frafer,  to  whom  wehaVejust 
noticed  an  obligation  for  a  general 
view  of  the  agriculture  and  minera¬ 
logy  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  has 
alfo  produced  another  publication, 
but  upon  a  more  enlarged  theatre  ; 
and  has  entitled  it  “  Glean  in  os  in 

O 

Ireland  ;  particularly  refpedting  its 
Agriculture,  Mines,  and  FiiheriesA* 
It  is,  fo  far  as  it  extends,  a  moll 
valuable  pamphlet ;  and  on  the  two 
important  fubjedts  of  BRieries  and 
agricultural  economy  contains  ob¬ 
fervations  which  well  demand  the 
attention  of  the  patriotic  rertdent, 
and  even  of  the  legillature  itfelf. 

Ia 
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In  the  fcience  of  maps  and  charts, 
we  are  principally  called  upon  to  no¬ 
tice  the  following  :  “A  new  Map 
^r*ca'  including  Arabia,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Part  of  the  Coaft 
of  South  America ;  compiled  from 
the  Obfervations  of  the  lateft  Tra¬ 
vellers.  This  map  occupies  four 
fheets  j  the  travellers  chiefly  referred 
to,  are  Bruce,  Brown,  and  Park, 
Watt  and  Winterbottom,  Vaillant, 
Hope,  and  Dawes.  Thele,  however, 
have  furni died  little  affiftance  except¬ 
ing  on  the  outfkirts  of  the  continent: 
for  a  knowledge,  or  rather  a  conjec- 
tuie,  of  the  interior,  the  anonymous 
chartift  has  chiefly  had  recourfe  to 
major  Rennel,  whom  he  has  often  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  too  implicit  conviction  of 
his  accuracy.  It  is  generally  defedive 
in  tafte  and  elegance,  but  Rill  highly 
ufeful  as  comprifing  the  lateft  difco- 
veries.  Mr.  Arrowfmith  has  pub- 
lifhed  a  valuable  two-fheet  Map  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,’’  drawn  from  a 
great  number  of  correft  aftronomic 
and  geographic  manufcripts,  and 
printed  documents  :  it  will  be  found 
extremely  interefting  to  the  ftudent 
Df  ancient  hiltory,  and  even  to  the 
modern  traveller  will  offer  advantages 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  map  of 
the  country  defcribed  with  which  we 
ire  acquainted.  The  fame  indefa¬ 
tigable  draftfman  has  aifo  publifhed 
a  new  edition  of  his  four-fheet 
u  Map  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  deduced  from  a  Variety  of 
critical  Refearches.’’  This  new  edi¬ 
tion  embraces  all  the  improvements 
which  have  occurred  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  and  hence  poifeffes  an  un¬ 
rivalled  claipn  to  public  attention, 
frrom  Mr.  Mallet  we  have  received 
rs  A  new  Map  of  the  Ifland  of  Tri¬ 
nidad,  made  by  order  of  his  Excel¬ 
lency  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.”  This 
beautiful  map  occupies  four  fheets : 
the  topography  was  executed  by  Mr. 


Mallet  in  1 797,  the  period  in  which 
the  Britifh  forces  took  poffeilion  of 
the  ifland  :  it  is  grounded  on  the 
Spanifh  maritime  furvey  made  by 
the  order  of  government  about  four 
years  earlier.  From  the  ceffion  of  this 
noble  ifland  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
late  peace,  the  value  and  utility  of 
this  new  map  need  not  be  imifted 
upon.  It  is  publifhed  by  Mr.  Fa- 
den  :  who  has  alfo  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  two  very  accurate  and  elegant 
maps  executed  by  M.  de  la  Rochette; 
the  one  comprehending  Italy  with 
the  addition  of  the  iouthern  parts  of 
Germany  as  far  as  Pettau  in  Stiria, 
Murlakia,  Dalmatia,  the  adjoining 
countries,  and  all  the  Illyric  iflands, 
occupying  four  fheets 3  and  the  other 
confiding  of  a  fingle  fheet  map  of 
“  Lower  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  De- 
ferts,  with  a  Part  of  Paleftinej  to 
which  has  been  added  the  Nomen¬ 
clature  of  the  Roman  Age.”  The 
bafis  of  both  thel'e  is  unqueftionably 
to  be  found  in  d’Anville  3  but  M. 
de  la  Rochette  has  been  by  no  means 
inattentive  to  the  illuttrations  of 
other  able  delineators. 

Under  the  head  of  Architecture 
we  have  to  record  Plans  and  Views 
in  PerfpeCtive,  with  Defcriptions  of 
Buildings  ereCted  in  England  and 
Scotland  :  by  Robert  Taylor,  Archi¬ 
tect.”  The  fpecimens  here  offered 
are  well  executed,  but  betray  in 
many  inftances  a  want  of  claflic  tafte, 
and  clear  conception  of  the  order  the 
artift  is  intending  to  defignate.  He 
has  added  an  effay  to  elucidate  the 
Gi  ecian,  Roman,  andGotbic  architec¬ 
tures,  accompanied  alfo  with  de- 
figns  ;  in  which  we  trace  the  fame 
confufion  of  ideas  which  prevails  in 
the  generality  of  his  drawings.  As 
M.T.  has  promifed  us  a  further  and 
more  exten/kc  trealife  upon  this  fub- 
jeCt,  we  trull  he  will  by  previous 
ftudy  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  diff 
6'  3  crimination 
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crimination  in  his  arrangements  be¬ 
fore  he  carries  this  additional  inten¬ 
tion  into  execution. 

The  fecond  edition,  publifhed  in 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  year,  of 
i(  Eftayson  Gothic  Architecture,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Wart  on.  Rev.  J.  Ben- 
thatn,  Capt.  Grose,  and  Rev.  J.  Mil¬ 
ner,”  is,  as  may  naturallybeiuppofed, 
far  better  entitled  to  attention  ;  and 
'  we  notice  it,  becaufe  it  now  for  the 
fir  ft  time  contains  a  <f  Lift  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  England,  with  their 
Dimenfions;  as  alfotwo  new  Plates.” 

The  Young  Painter’s  Maulftick, 
being  a  Pra&ical  Treatife  on  Perlpec- 
tive,  &c.  by  James  Malton;  Architect 
and  Draftfman,”  is  a  work  worthy 
the  fon  of  an  artift  whofe  name  is 
juftly  celebrated  in  this  fcience.  The 
introductory  problems  and  obftrva- 
1  tions  on  practical  geometry,  will  be 
found  ufefulto  the  ftudent  ;  and  the 
rules  and  examples  which  follow  are 
equally  judicious  and  mafterly:  the 
diagrams  are  in  feveral  inltances, 
however,  confuted  from  their  num¬ 
ber  of  crofs  lines,  and  hence  the 
young  practitioner  will  frequently  be 
perplexed  in  afeertaining  the  vanifti- 
ing  points.  We  are  indebted  in  the 
fame  line  to  Mr.  Rigaud  for  a  new 
Englifh  verfion  of “Leonardo  da  Vin¬ 
ci’s  Treatile  on  Painting  j”  and  in 
confequence  of  the  fuperior  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  prefent  translation  we 
are  now  far  from  regretting  that  the 
former  is  out  of  print.  A  new  biogra¬ 
phy  from  original  papers  is  added  by 
Mr.  Hawkins:  it  is  a  work  of  value 
and  entertainment. 

Navigation  has  lupplied  us  with 
a  very  ufeful  and  practical  work 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Rios,  en- 
'  titled  u  Tables  for  facilitating  the 
Calculations  of  Nautical  Aftronomy, 
and  particularly  of  the  Latitude  of  a 
Ship  at  Sea  from  two  Altitudes  of 
the  Sun,  and  that  of  the  Longitude 


from  the  Diftances  of  the  Moon  from 
the  Sun  or  a  Star;  containing  the 
natural  verfed  Sines  to  every  ten 
Seconds  of  the  logarithmic  Series, 
double  Sines,  verfed  Sines,  &c.  to 
every  Minute  from  O  to  180  De¬ 
grees.”  The  title  is  fufficiently  full 
to  explain  the  entire  fubjeCL  The 
work  is.  in  quarto.  Mr.  Pyman  has 
alfo  publilhed  a  valuable  “  Set  of 
Tables  for  fhowing  the  exaCt  Bearing 
and  Diftance  of  Lights,  or  any  other 
viftble  fixed  ObjeCt,  &c.”  The  tri¬ 
gonometric  rule  upon  which  thefe 
tables  are  founded  is  eafyand  obvious. 
They  are  calculated  from  a  half  mile 
and  upwards  to  feven  miles. 

From  captain  Elmore  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  molt  valuable  prefent  in  his 
ic  Britifh  Mariner’s  Directory  and 
Guide  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  the  Indian  and  China  Seas.”  This 
volume  is  publifhed,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Eaft- 
India  Company;  and  its  author,  who 
appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  an 
aCtive  oblcrver  of  men,  manners, 
and  natural  phenomena,  was  many 
years  a  commander  in  the  country 
lervice  in  India,  and  afterwards  of 
the  company’s  freighted  Chip  Va- 
runna.  The  ihftruCtions  for  work¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  different  coafts 
in  the  eaft,  and  for  tranfaCting  the 
concerns  of  commerce,  appear  to  us 
to  be  given  in  a  more  detailed  form 
and  with  greater  accuracy  than  in 
any  other  book  we  have  yet  met 
with.  It  cannot  but  be  valuable  to 
every  maritime  country,  but  muft 
be  of  high  importance  to  our  own, 
from  the  vaft  extent  of  our  preftnt 
poftellions  in  the  eaft  ;  and  efpecially 
ftnee  the  acceflion  to  us  of  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  foie  and  un¬ 
divided  fovereignty  of  Bengal  and 
Bahar,  a  traCt  of  country  conftder- 
ably  larger  than  France,  and  inha¬ 
bited  by  thirty  millions  of  civilized 
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people.  We  are  furprifed  that  this 
volume  is  not  accompanied  with  a 
Angle  map  or  chart.  The  table  of 
latitudes  and  longitudes  is,  we  doubt 
not,  correct. 

In  the  fcience  of  military  tactics 
we  have  received  with  much  plea- 
fure  captain  Ruflel’s  (C  Movements 
and  Changes  of  Pofition  of  a  Batal- 
lion  of  Infantry a  book  defervedly 
patronifed  by  a  refpedlable  number 
of  military  officers  as  fubfcribers  to 
it.  We  have  all'o  perufed,  with  no 
fmall  degree  of  entertainment  and 
improvement,  colonel  Vandeleur’s 
“  Duty  of  Officers  commanding  De¬ 
tachments  in  the  Field  3”  and  Baron 
Grofs’s  treatife  upon  the  lame  fub- 
ject.  They  are  both  entitled  to  com¬ 
mendation,  and  at  the  prelent  pe¬ 
riod  ought  to  be  thoroughly  fludied. 
N  or  can  we  fuller  to  pals  unnoticed 
an  anonymous  tra<ff  entitled  ‘‘  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Eftablifhment  of  a 
Royal  Military  College  for  the  In- 
ftru£tion  of  the  Officers  of  the  Britiffi 
Army.”  Thefe  obfervations  are  ap¬ 
parently  the  production  of  a  veteran 
iii  the  lervice  :  they  refer  principally 


to  the  important  institution  and 
countenance  of  fharp-ffiooters  in  cafe 
of  actual  invafion.  It  was  a  point 
little  attended  to  during  the  laft  war. 
Of  late  it  has  found  its  level  in  the 
public  opinion :  rifle  corps  are  form¬ 
ing  in  almoft  every  county  :  and  per- 
haps  the  writer  of  this  treatife  may 
enjoy  the  fatisfadlion  of  having  con¬ 
tributed  to  fo  effential  a  branch  of 
the  public  lervice. 

In  commercial  arithmetic  we  have 
to  notice  Mr.  Telchemacher’s 
((  Tables  calculated  for  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  of  Exchanges  both  Ample  and 
compound,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Currencies  and  Monies  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Commercial  Cities  of  Europe,” 
in  one  volume  quarto :  and  Mr. 
Bewicke’s  cl  Tables  of  the  feveral 
European  Exchanges,  &c.”  in  two 
quarto  volumes  3  either  of  which  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  found  highly  ufeful  in 
the  compting-houfe,  and  efpecially 
the  former,  which  is  as  much  more 
Ample  than  the  latter  as  it  is  more 
comprehenflve.  Mr.  Boardman’s 
“  Syftem  of  Book-keeping’’  is  alfo 
well  entitled  to  attention. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MORAL  and  POLITICAL.  : 

Volt  tics,  Law,  Ethics >  Mctajphjfics ,  Education , 
Trade . 


Containing  Hijlory ,  Travels, 

U  HP™  Hlftory  of  England  from 
JL  the  Acceffion  of  King  George 
theThird,  to  the  ConcluAon  ot  Peace 
in  the  Year  1780  :  by  John  Adol¬ 
phus,  Efq.  :  3  vols  8vo.”  This  is  a 
plain,  perfpicuous,  and  for  the  molt 
part  impartial,  narrative  of  a  very 
eventful  and  flormy  epoch.  There 
is,  however,  a  want  of  political  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  work,  which  perhaps 
rather  depends  upon  the  proximity 


of  the  prefen t  moment  to  the  general 
period  it  embraces,  and  to  the  con- 
fequent  delicacy  of  the  talk  in  which 
the  author  has  engaged,  than  to  any 
want  of  prominence  or  political  at¬ 
tachment  in  his  own  heart.  Hence 
the  impartiality  exhibited  appears 
to  be  rather  that  of  fyftem  than  of 
feeling  ;  -  a  fort  of  predetermination 
to  offend  no  living  creature  on  earth. 
No  defeription  of  perfons  has  a  right 
&  4  t© 
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complain,  nor any  to  be  proud,  of 
the  applaufe  beftowed.  It  is  with 
refpeCt  to  fydem  a  tranquil  journey 
through  one  of  the  temperate  zones.,  in 
which,  if  there  be  little  frigidity  to 
chill  us,  we  run  no  rifk  of  a  phrenitis 
from  excefiive  heatf  ‘  I  have  not/  lays 
Mr.  Adolphus,  c  lent  my  approba- 

*  tion  to  crude  reforms,  or  to  the 

*  conduct  of  individuals,  who,  for 

*  purpofes  of  ambition,  have  en- 
‘  deavoured  to  unfettle  that  which 
4  was  fixed,  and  mere  than  once 
f  fuccccded  in  exciting  the  pub- 

*  lie  mind  to  a  dangerous  ferment 
4  of  difaffe£tion»  But  in  that  at- 
4  tachment  for  (to),  the  conftitution 
‘  I  have  not^  I  truft,  betrayed  an  in- 
<  decent  violence  againfl  thofe  whom 

*  I  confidered  as  its  affailants;  I 

*  have  endeavoured  to  affign  to  them 
4  and  to  their  opponents,  indeed  to 
f  every  man  whether  exalted  or  ob- 
‘  leure,  illuftrious  from  merit  or  de- 

*  graded  by  crime,  his  real  motives 

*  and  true  courle  of  conduCtf  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  tories  ap¬ 
pear  in  thefe  volumes  to  have  rather 
the  advantage :  the  defert  of  lord 
Bute  is  fuperior  to  his  demerit;  the 
conduCl  of  tyTr.  Wilkes  is  ufually 
condemned,  though  in  the  affair  of 
general  warrants  (  the  minidry  had 

*  recourfe  to  an  expedient  which 
4  was  in  itfelf  uncon ditutional  and 

*  illegal,  and  only  fan&ioned  by  pre- 

*  yious  pfage  the  conduCt  of  Ame¬ 
rica  in  refitting  the  demands  of  the 
minlftry  with  refpeCl  to  taxation,  is 
generally  reprobated,  although  an 
advantageous  portrait  is  drawn  of 
pr.  Franklin,  who  was  the  life  and 
foul  of  fuch  refinance.  The  dyle  is. 
In  the  main,  correct  and  elegant, 
and,  like  theauthor's  political  fy item, 
if  lyfiem  it  may  be  called,  is  uni¬ 
form  without  violence,  fmooth  with¬ 
out  energy, 

“  FiHory  of  the  Union  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
by  Charles  Coote,  LL.D.” 


The  ferment  which  has  prevailed, 
and  indeed  ftill  continues  to  pre¬ 
vail,  amidft  the  unhappy  race  of 
Erin,  feems,  at  prefent,  to  render  it 
an  impoifibility  for  us  to  receive 
any  thing  like  a  fair  and  impartial 
account  of  the  interior  concerns  of 
Ireland  from  a  native.  The  volumin¬ 
ous  narrative  of  fir  Richard  Muf- 
grave  is  one  continued  feries  of  ca¬ 
lumny  and  milreprefentation; — and 
the  replies  of  Dr.  Caulfield  and  Mr, 
Townfend  are  in  many  indances  too 
highly  feafoned  and  vindictive.  We 
have  hence  perufed  with  more  plea- 
fure,  becaufe  with  more  confidence. 
Dr.  Coote’s  introductory  l'urvey  of 
Irifh  affairs,  which  extends  as  far 
back  as  to  the  period  of  Celtic  colo- 
nifation.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  this 
furvey  there  is  indeed,  as  may  natu¬ 
rally  be  expeCtedy  fome  unneceffary 
indulgence  of  the  imagination  with 
refpeCt  to  tran factions  which  are  at 
lead  quedionable  and  problematic  $ 
but  as  we  approach  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  events  of  our  own  times,  we 
meet  with  a  candid  and  unvarnifhed 
datement  of  the  parties  and  difputes 
by  which  this  unfortunate  country  is 
dill  fo  deeply  didraCtcd  »  and  a  clear 
and  detailed  account  of  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms; — a  tranfaCtion, 
indubitably,  cf  the  utmoft  import¬ 
ance  to  the  future  repofe  and  happi- 
nefs  of  Ireland,  though  produced 
by  a  conduCt  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  cabinet  which  it  is  impoifible  to 
juftify — by  bribes  of  honour,  or  pe¬ 
cuniary  emolument,  which  druck  at 
the  root  of  all  political  honedy  what- 
foever,  and  by  promifes  of  toleration 
to  the  people  at  large,  which  were 
abandoned  as  foon  as  made  ;  yet  the 
fair  execution  of  which  can  alone, 
jn  all  probability,,  give  a  permanency 
and  cordiality  to  the  union.  ‘  The 

*  plan  upon  the  whole/  fays  the  au¬ 
thor,  ‘  juiliy  claims  onr  approbation; 

*  but  the  means  by  which  it. was 
(  carried  into  edeCt  were  not  equally 

meritorious. 
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*  meritorious.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
€  politicians,  that  the  end  will  juftify 

the  means  :  but  this  is  not  an  axiom 
e  of  ftriCt  morality.  The  beft  caufe 
(  may  derive  a  tincture  of  difgrace 

*  from  the  irregular  or  difhonourable 

*  conduct  of  its  promoters.5 

France  has  furnithed  us  with  two 
voluminous  hiftories  of  her  internal 
tran factions,  though  limited,  in  their 
extent  of  time,  to  the  events  of  the 
prelent  day.  The  one  is  an  anony¬ 
mous  tranllation  of  <f  M.  Soulavie's 
Hiftorical  and  Political  Memoirs 
of  the  Reign  of  Lewis  XVI.  from 
his  Marriage  to  his  Death,”  in  fix 
volumes  oCtavo :  and  the  other  a 
tranfiation  by  Mr,  Dallas,  of  “  M. 
Bertrand  de  Molleville’s  Annals  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  or,  a  Chro¬ 
nological  Account  of  its  principal 
Events,  &c.  Part  Second  and 
laft,”  confining  of  five  volumes  oc¬ 
tavo.  Thefe  detailed  narratives  of 
the  affairs  of  modern  France  are 
both  written  by  perfons  who  were 
not  only  fpeCfators,  but  in  many  re- 
fpeCts  parties  deeply  interefted,  and 
aCtual  advifers  in  many  of  the  fcenes 
pourtrayed.  M.  Soulavie  takes  a 
wider  retrofpeCt  into  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  country  in  his  introductory 
chapters  than  M.  Bertrand  ;  he  has 
alfo  enriched  his  work  with  leveral 
ufeful  explanatory  tables,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hundred  portraits  ot 
perfonages  molt  celebrated  in  the 
courfe  of  the  revolution.  Thefe 
portraits  are  mere  outlines,  and  ine¬ 
legantly  etched  :  yet,  fo  far  as  our 
perfonal  acquaintance  extends,  or 
as  we  have  been  able  to  compare 
them  with  more  finifhed  engravings 
of  the  fame  political  characters,  they 
are  well  calculated  to  anfwer  the 
object  in  view,  and  contain  for  the 
moll  part  a  di (criminate  likenefs. 
The  French  Annals  of  M.  de  Molle- 
ville  have  never  we  believe  been 
jprinted  ;  the  prelent  verfion  of  them 
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by  Mr.  Dallas  is  made  from  th« 
French  manufeript ;  as  was  that  of 
the  firfl  part  of  the  Annals  publifhed 
by  the  fame  gentleman  about  three 
years  ago,  in  four  volumes  oCtavo, 
The  tran fadious  which  fell  not  be¬ 
neath  their  own  perianal  notice,  are* 
by  both  memoirifts,  generally  well 
fupported  by  authentic  documents, 
or  other  fatisfaCfory  references  ;  and 
taken  together  they  comprife  a  body 
of  faCts  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
highly  important  to  a  future  and 
more  feleCt  hiftory.  Both,  however, 
efpoufe  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftion, 
though  the  attachment  pf  M-  Ber¬ 
trand  to  the  royal  canfe,  as  it  was 
uniformly  more  warm  and  Ready 
during  the  life-time  of  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  Lewis,  is  more  open  and  obvious 
than  that  of  M.  Soulavie,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  refpeCtive  narratives. 

<(  A  Review  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  i  with  Inferences  refpeCting 
Men  and  Manners  in  all  Ranks  of 
Society  5  and  the  Moral  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Peace.  By  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Cameron,  Kirknewton.”- — A 
new  edition  of  the  principles  and 
opinions  of  the  author  s  countryman, 
profeffor  Robifon,  with  additions 
and  improvements .  Gentle  reader ! 
wouldft  thou  become  acquainted 
with  this  writer's  enthufiaftic  love  ot 
philofophy,  take  the  following  fample 
of  his  attachment :  Fie  has  been 
drawing,  in  all  its  horrors,  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  revolutionary 
period  ;  and  having  put  his  finifhing 
hand  to  the  picture,  thus  right  elo¬ 
quently  apoftrophifes  :  *  Behold 

‘  thefe,  the  wondrous  effeCfs  of  phi- 
f  losophy,  nurfed  in  the  bofom  ot 
f  peace,  of  wealth,  and  profperity,  and 

*  raifed  thus  to  enlighten  and  ennoble 

*  the  glorious  and  ever-memorable 
f  eighteenth  century  V  Doft  thou 
wifh  to  be  informed  of  his  fentiments 
refpecting  civil  liberty,  the  following 
will  fufficiently  explain  them ;  *  It 
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*  is- much  to  be  dreaded  that  lib  jerty 
c  has  been  folong  abided  a n&corrupted 

*  ta  tke  heart,  \.  hata  complete  and  ra- 
4  dical  cure  in  ay  endanger  her  very 

*  exiltence,  and  that  her  death  way  be 
*■  thought  preferable  to  the  evils  fhe  has 

*  oecafioned  byafl'uming  the  form  and 
‘  eharadter  of  anarchy,  of  all  imagin- 
6  able  monlters  or  demons  the  moll 

‘  hideous  and  delirudlive.’  Doll  thou 

*  -  s 

with  to  know  any  thing  more  of  this 
writer  and  his  opinions  : — confult 
bis  book  for  thy  felt,  for  we  have  al¬ 
ready  too  much  contaminated  our 
own  pages  by  the  above  quotations. 

While  upon  the  fubjeft  of  France 
we  ought  not  to  forbear  noticing, 
that  Mr.  Gitfard  has  publilhed  a 
sew  edition  of  his  hiltory  of  this 
kingdom,  in  four  volumes  quarto. 
We  expended  to  have  found  it  brought 
down  to  the  prefent  period  >  but 
perceive  that  it  ltill  reaches  no-  later 
than  tO;  the  death  of  Lewis  XV.  and 
that  even  the  inaccuracies  of  fenti- 
rn.ent  which  the  author  has  himfelf 
detedfed  in  it,  and  “  could  have  zoijhtd 
to  correct,*  for  fome  real'on  we  are 
not  acquainted  with,  he  has  deemedit 
mqft  proper  to  leave  untouched. 

Egypt,  within  the  period  of  the 
pall  and  prelent  year,  leems  aim  oft 
to-  have  re-acquired  the  whole  of 
her  ancient  celebrity  and  attractive 
power.  The  publications  now  before 
us,  which  immediately  relate  to  this 
province,  are  numerous  and  import¬ 
ant,  and  offer  much  additional  in¬ 
formation,  as  well  with  refpedt  to  its 
fcite,  foil,  and  antiquities,  as  to  its 
manners  and  politics.  Among  thcle 
we  are  Frit  invited  to,  notice  Dr. 
White’s  Latin  verfion  of  <f  Abdolla- 
tiPs  Compendium  of  the  Hiltory 
of  Egypt,”  in  one  volume  quarto  :  a 
work  of  great  labour,  and  now  fin- 
gularly  ufeful  in  the  line  of  what  may 
be  called  comparative  hiltory.  The 
original  is  in  Arabic  j  it  was  many 
years  ago  partly  tranllated  (alfo  into 


Latin)  by  the  learned  and  ingenWs 
Pococke,  and  we  have  long  relin- 
quifhed  the  idea  of  ever  beholding  it 
completed.  Abdolatif  Uourifhed  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
he  was  a  native  of  Bagdat,  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  polite  and  enlightened 
city  an  initiation  into  all  the  learning 
of  the  eaft.  He  began  his  travels  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  took 
the  route  of  Moful,  Damafcus,  Jeru- 
lalem,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Egypt 
by  the  way  of  Acre,  about  the  period 
it  had  been  wrehed  from  the  hands 
of  Saladdin  by  our  own  Richard  I. 
From  the  Saladdin  he  obtained  every 
ailiffance  and  accommodation,  as 
well  as  the  full  patronage  of  his  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  hence  he  was  enabled 
to  acquire  a  more  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  country  he  vifited  than  has 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
traveller  till  its  late  poffellion  by  the 
French  and  Englifh  armies.  The 
work  is  divided  into  two.  parts  :  the 
former  compriling  mifcellaneous  in¬ 
formation  refpetting  the  country,  as 
to  its  general  properties,  natural 
hiftory,  navigation,  antiquities,  cu¬ 
rious  buildings,  viands  and  cookery  ; 
and  the  latter  giving  an  account  of 
the  Nile,  the  caules  of  its  flux  and 
reflux- — and  narrating  the  hiltory  of 
a  dreadful  famine  produced  by  its 
failure.  The  original  is  therefore  a 
work  highly  intereffing  and  valuable, 
and  the  latinity  of  the  prefent  ver¬ 
fion  poffeffes  all  the  well-known  eafe 
and  elegance  of  the  truly  clalfic  pen 
of  the  translator. 

Of  the  modern  accounts  of  this 
celebrated  country  which  have  reach¬ 
ed  us  in  the  courfe  of  the  prelent 
year,  the  moft  fplendid  is  that  of  M. 
Denon,  who,  in  confequence  of  his 
literary  talents,  the  natural  ardour 
of  his  heart,  and  especially  his  ikill 
in  defigning,  was  peculiarly  in  the 
habit  of  accompanying  the  troops 
after  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  and 

traveled 
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traverfed  even  great  part  of  the  Said 
under  their  guidance  and  protection. 
M.  Deuon  is  an  elegant  writer,  an 
accurate  and  picture fque  obferver,  a 
lively  hiftorian,  and  has  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  mats  of  information  of  the 
molt  varied  nature,  and  fuch  only  as 
the  union  of  his  talents  and  dura¬ 
tion  could  have  permitted  him  to 
procure  and  afford.  While  in 
Egypt  he  was  a  member  of  the  infti- 
tute  of  Cairo,  and  he  feems  to  have 
been  greatly  refpeCted  by  the  invad¬ 
ing  army.  On  one  account  he  de- 
ferves  to  be  refpeCted  by  every  na¬ 
tion  ;  we  mean  becaufe  he  evidently 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  real 
benevolence  and  compaflion,  whole 
heart  was  always  alive  to  the  mi- 
feries  he  witneffed,  and  who  feems 
to  have  negleCted  no  opportunity  of 
condemning  the  cruelties  and  bar¬ 
barities  of  his  countrymen  when¬ 
ever  he  beheld  inltances  of  their  mif- 
conduCt  in  thefe  refpeCts.  In  reali¬ 
ty,  we  know  little  of  the  enormities 
of  the  French  army  in  Upper  Egypt, 
but  through  his  reprelentations ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  catalogue  of 
crimes  and  villanies  which  they 
committed  in  this  quarter,  an 
account  of  which  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  publifhing  in  fmall  pamphlets 
throughout  our  own  country,  are 
derived  from  the  travels  and  obferva- 
tions  of  M.  Denon.  Of  this  fplendid 
work  the  Parifian  edition,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  an  immenfe  folio  of  3000 
pages  of  letter-prefs,  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  large  number  of  moll 
magnificent  engravings  in  another 
volume,  fells  in  London  for  not  lefs 
than  twenty  guineas. — So  much  for 
the  original  ;  which  we  unqueftion- 
ably  fliould  not  have  introduced  into 
this  place,  had  it  not  been  that  we 
have  to  announce  two  rival  verfions 
of  it  ;  the  one  by  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin, 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  or  three 
;  and  the  other  in  two  clofer 


printed  volumes  oCtavo,  by  Mr. 
Kendal.  Between  thefe  contempo¬ 
rary  tranflations  we  mean  not  to  in- 
flitute  any  invidious  companion. 
Upon  the  whole,  they  are  both  well 
executed  :  the  moft  elegant,  but  the 
moft  expenfive,  is  that  of  Mr.  Aikin, 
and  it  is  alfo  rendered  more  intereft- 
ing  by  the  number  and  excellence  of 
the  engravings  with  which  it  is  em- 
bclliflied.  Mr.  Kendal’s,  on  the 
contrary,  claims  a  preference  by  the 
modetly  of  its  price,  being  lefs  than 
half  that  of  the  o£tavo  edition  of  his 
competitor;  and  has  alfo  a  flrong 
claim  upon  our  attention,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  being  accompanied 
with  an  able  introductory  account  of 
the  invalion  of  the  country  by  the 
tirft  conful.  It  moreover  contains 
maps  and  views,  but  of  a  diminifhed 
value  and  elegance  commenfurate 
with  the  reduced  price,  In  this  lat¬ 
ter  verfion  we  have  noticed  many 
proofs  of  inaccuracy  and  excetlive 
hafte.  We  may  juft  announce,  while 
upon  this  fubjoct,  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Blagdon’s  trantlation  ;  but  from  the 
date  of  its  publication  we  muft  referve 
all  further  notice  of  it  for  our  next 
Regifter. — Much  as  we  may  have 
realon  in  'a  political  view  to  rejoice 
in  the  termination  of  this  invafion,  fo 
truly  glorious  to  our  own  arms,  and 
perhaps  advantageous  to  our  own 
commerce,  as  lovers  of  literature  it 
is  not  without  regret  that  we  behold 
the  French  fbientitic  ltafF,  confiding 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty-one  per- 
fons,  feledfted  from  the  moft  intel¬ 
ligent  atlronorners,  geometricians, 
mechanics,  chemilts,  mineralogifts, 
botanifts,  zoologifts,  furgeons,  phar- 
maceutifts,  antiquarians,  furveyors, 
draftfmen,  geographers,  printers,  en¬ 
gineers,  that  their  own  country  could 
afford,  compelled  to  relinquifh  the 
valuable  objebis  which  lay  before 
them,  and  abruptly  return  home, 
without  the  moft;  diftant  profpeTthat 

their 
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their  polls  will  ever  be  replaced  by 
any  company  of  a  limilar  defcription. 
We  obferve  throughout  the  whole  of 
M.  Denon's  magnificent  work  a  per¬ 
petual  acknowledgment  of  the  fide¬ 
lity  of  our  own  ingenious  and  intre¬ 
pid  countryman  Dr.  Pococke.  Upon 
many  points,  indeed,  and  thole  of 
confiderable  importance,  we  find  no¬ 
thing  added  to  the  plain  fa&s  or 
learned  conje&ures  either  of  himfelf 
or  M.  Norden. 

We  have  allb  had  two  rival  verfions 
of  a  fmall  juffificatory  publication  of 
Gen.  Reynier,  relative  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  between  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  troops,  compiling  a  period  fub- 
fequent  to  that  treated  of  by  M. 
Denon,  who  embarked  with  Bona¬ 
parte  and  returned  to  France  anterior 
to  the  landing  of  Gen.  Abercromby. 
They  are  both  publifhed  anony- 
moutty :  the  one,  printed  for  the 
Robinfons,  is  entitled  The  State  of 
Egypt  after  the  Battle  of  Heliopolis ; 
preceded  by  general  Obfervations  on 
thePhyficaland  Political  Character  of 
the  Country  :  ’'the  other,  printed  for 
Ridgway,is  denominated  “The Cam¬ 
paign  between  the  French  Army  of 
the  Fall  and  the  Britilh  and  Turkilli 
Forces  in  Egypt ;  to  which  are  add¬ 
ed,  Obfervations  and  Corrections  by 
an  Englilh  Officer  of  Hompefch’s 
Dragoons.’1'  The  attempt  by  our 
own  country  to  liberate  Egypt  from 
French  ufurpation  was  perilous  in 
the  extreme ;  but  we  were  not  ap- 
prifed  of  half  the  danger  to  which 
the  expedition  was  actually  expoled 
till  two  of  the  moll  brilliant  victories 
obtained  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
pall  war  gave  us  fome  degree  of 
falid  reafon  to  hope  foF  eventual  fuc- 
eefs.  Had  the  capture  of  the  inter¬ 
cepted  letters  been  a  plan  aCtually 
devifed  by  the  French  government, 
it  is  impoifible  it  could  haye  fuc-' 
ceeded  better  in  deceiving  us  as  to 
the  real  flrength  and  lituation  of  the 


French  army.  In  every  adventure 
expofed  for  a  long  time  to  a  feries  of 
fevere  labour  and  privation,  difcon- 
tent  will  occafionally  either  publicly 
fhew  itfelf,  or,  at  leaf!,  be  fecretly 
felt ;  and  the  difcontented,  in  their 
private  flatements  to  their  friends, 
will  at  all  times  magnify  the  evils 
and  difficulties  to  which  they,  are  ex¬ 
pofed,  while  they  diminifh  tile  com¬ 
forts  they  aCtually  poffels,  and  the 
rational  hopes  of  eventually  achiev¬ 
ing  the  objeCl  in  view.  Thus  oc¬ 
curred  it  in  the  French  army  of 
Egypt  j  and  the  letters,  which  we 
thought  ourfelves  extremely  fortun¬ 
ate  in  intercepting,  were  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  thole  alone  who  were  dif- 
fatisfied  with  their  lituation,  and 
anxious  to  return  to  their  native 
country  :  they  of  courfe  reprefented 
the  conquell  of  Egypt  as  impraCiU 
cable — their  army  as  dwindling  away 
to  nothing — and  the  wretched  rem¬ 
nants  of  it  as  devoid  of  all  hope,  and 
dellitute  of  the  common  necelfaries 
of  life.  Too  eafily  confiding  in  fo 
fallacious  a  llatement,  the  Engliffi 
cabinet  alrnoft  immediately  fitted  out 
an  expedition  to  re-conquer  the 
country ;  and  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  full  hope  of  fuccefs.  The 
troops  of  which  it  confifled  effeCled 
a  landing  with  a  gallantry  and  fpirit 
which  not  only  repulfed  the  foe  who, 
in  the  full  confidence  of  victory,  had 
advanced  againlt  them,  but  afton^ 
ifhed  him  by  the  cool  determined 
vigour  and  unbroken  regularity  with 
which  the  objeCl  of  effecting  a  land* 
ing  had  been  obtained.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  and  not  till  now,  the  Englifh 
difeovered  that  they  had  been  totally 
deceived  as  to  the  means  and  num¬ 
ber  of  their  antagoniils:  inltead  of 
poffelfing,  as  they  expeCted  they 
lhould  have  done,  a  considerable  ma¬ 
jority  of  forces,  they  found  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  nearly  double  their  own, 
an  hardy,  veteran  body,  inured  to 

the 
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the  climate,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  country,  in  league  with  its 
native  inhabitants,  enjoying  an 
abundant  fupply  of  every  article  they 
required — and  in  poffeffion  of  all 
the  ftrong  polls  which  the  country 
afforded.  The  Englifh  halted,  as 
well  they  might,  for  the  purpofe  of 
a  little  reflection,  and  difcovered  that 
they  were  then  a61ually  engaged  in 
an  attempt  which,  had  its  real  diffi¬ 
culties  and  perils  been  forefeen,  no 
man  could  have  been  mad  enough  to 
undertake  or  even  to  plan.  The 
die  was  caft  however,  and  they  de¬ 
termined  rather  to  pcriffi  than  aban¬ 
don  it :  they  heroically  perfifled  in 
the  adventure,  and  foon  perceived 
that,  from  a  fpirit  of  mutual  hatred 
and  difcord  which  at  this  moment 
a&uated  the  leaders  of  the  antagonifl 
army,  they  were  likely  to  derive  an 
advantage  which  would  counterba¬ 
lance  their  own  inferiority  of  num¬ 
bers  and  pofition  :  finally,  their  own 
invincible  courage,  in  conjun6!ion 
with  this  fortunate  difpute,  pre¬ 
vailed  5  and  they  obtained  a  complete 
triumph  in  an  adventure  which  cer¬ 
tainly  would  never  have  been  under¬ 
taken  had  not  the  Britiffi  cabinet 
been  completely  milled  by  letters 
which  were  not  intended  for  its  in- 
fpe&ion.  Seldom  indeed  is  it  that 
we  owe  fo  fortunate  an  iffiue  to  de¬ 
ception  alone.  The  object  of  Cen. 
Reynier,  in  the  work  before  us,  is  to 
throw  the  entire  lofs  of  Egypt  upon 
Menou,  the  French  commander  in 
chief ;  and  to  reprefent  the  advant¬ 
ages  obtained  by  the  Englifh  as  en- 
fuing  from  this  caufe  alone,  and  not 
from  any  degree  of  fkill  or  a&ivity 
fUanifefted  by  our  own  ejjpcers,  This 
la  ft  is  a  very  unjuft  afperfionj  the 
fa&s  to  which  Reynier  refers  are,  in 
almoft  every  inftance,  related  with 
■unpardonable  bias,  and  in  many  of 
them  he  is  convi£ted  of  grofs  falfifi- 
eatian  in  the  oblervations  and  cor- 


regions  appended  to  Mr.  Ridgway’s 
edition ;  and  which  are  now  well 
known  to  be  the  production  of  fir 
Robert  Wilfon.  On  this  account 
thefe  obfervations  are  of  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantage:  nor  are  thofe  on  the  phyfi- 
cal  and  political  Character  of  Egypt, 
inferted  in  Mr.  Robinfon’s  edition, 
of  lefs  utility  to  the  reader  j  for  we 
have  feldom  feen  fo  much  real  in¬ 
formation  comprifed  in  fo  few  pages, 
or  fo  clearly  and  intelligibly  exprefied* 
Sir  Robert  Wilfon,  however,  has 
not  been  fatisfied  with  the  fuccin£t 
replication  he  has  made  to  the  un- 
juffifiable  afperfions  of  M.  Reynier 
upon  the  chara6ter  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  foregoing  volume  j  and  has. 
hence  engaged  in  a  more  extenfive 
publication  upon  the  fame  fubje£t, 
entitled  1‘  Hiftory  of  the  Britifh  Ex¬ 
pedition  to  Egypt  5  to  which  is  fub- 
joined  a  Sketch  of  the  prefent  State 
of  that  Country,  and  its  Means  of 
Defence  one  volume  quarto.  In 
this  detailed  narrative  fir  Robert  has 
completely  given  the  retort,  if  not 
the  retort  courteous ;  he  has  ably 
vindicated  the  Britiffi  troops,  and 
has  added  anecdotes  of  the  conduct 
of  Bonaparte  which  cannot  fail  to 
damn  him  to  everlaftins  fame.  We 
here  particularly  allude  to  his  mafia-, 
ere  of  nearly  four  thoufand  prifoners 
at  Jaffa,  and  the  poifoning  of  feveral 
hundreds  of  his  own  Tick  and 
wounded  in  the  temporary  hofpitals 
in  the  vicinity,  for  the  foie  reafon,  in 
both  inftances,  that  they  were  an  in¬ 
cumbrance  to  him.  There  is  fuch  a 
degree  of  diabolical  atrocity  in  thefe. 
two  tranfa6Hons  that  they  were  for  a 
long  time  diferedited  by  many  liberal- 
minded  perfons  in  our  own  country 
after  the  public  accufation  here  ad¬ 
vanced  :  the  firft  confui  himfelf 
feems  to  have  felt  peculiarly  fore 
upon  the  fubje£l  j  and  the  uneaft- 
nefs  he  has  manifefted,  and  the  ex¬ 
ception  he  has  taken  to  the  freedom 
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of  the  Britifh  prefs,  in  confequence 
of  this  and  feveral  other  publications  of 
a  fimilar  defeription,  are  now  familiar 
to  every  one,  Grofs  and  dreadful,  how¬ 
ever,  as  are  thefe  inflances  of  cruelty 
• — unparalelled  in  the  pages  of  ci- 
vifed  wars,  and  fhocking  to  every 
feeling  of  the  human  heart— fubfe- 
quent  enquiries  and  attestations 
feem  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  per¬ 
petration  :  they  now  exift  as  a  con¬ 
firmed  and  uncontradicted  record, 
and  will  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
as  a  rich  proof  of  the  mercy,  the 
juft  ice,  and  magnanimity,  of  the 
founder  of  the  prefent  dynafty  of 
France.  The  volume  pofleiles  many 
proofs  of  inaccuracy  and  too  much 
hade  in  its  compofition,but  is  fpirited 
in  its  didtion,  and  exhibits  no  fmall 
portion  of  found  reflection  and  ex¬ 
tend  ve  information. 

“  The  Naval  Hiftory  of  the  late 
War  5  compiled  from  authentic  Do¬ 
cuments  :  by  WilliamStewart  Rofef’ 
\rql.  I.  odtavo.  A  lame  attempt 
t  at  juftifying  all  the  naval  projects  of 
the  late  adminiftration,  whether  for^- 
tunate  or  unfortunate,  rational  or 
irrational  ;  ungrammatically  written, 
and  incorreCtly  printed. 

Hiftory  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs 
of  the  Naval  Power  of  England,  &c. 
tranflated  from  an  original  Work  in 
French.  ByTho.  Evanfon  White.” 
One  volume  odtavo.  The  original 
of  this  tranflation  was  publifhed  at 
Yverden  in  Switzerland,  in  1783. 
Jt  is  fairly  tranflated  ;  and  although 
the  extenfive  fubjeCt  of  which  it 
treats  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  mi¬ 
nutely  detailed  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs. 
It  is  neverthelefs  ufefuL  as  a  book  of 
chronologic  reference,  and  is  at  the 
fame  time  by  no  means  deficient  in 
fpirit  and  entertainment.  It  is, 
however,  an  anti-Anglican  produc¬ 
tion,  {Emulating  the  powers  of  the 
continent  to  a  conjoint  refiftance  of 
the  common  tyrant* of  the  Teas. 


In  the  “  Naval  Chronology'’  of 
Capt.  Schomberg  we  have  received 
a  work  of  far  more  importance  than 
either  of  the  la (t  two,  and  which,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Charnock’s 
very  ample  and  elaborate  tf  Hiftory  of 
Marine  Architeaure,”  juft  completed 
by  the  publication  of  the  third  vo¬ 
lume  in  quarto,  leaves  us  little  more, 
to  delire  in  the  department  of  nauti¬ 
cal  hiftory.  Captain  Schombersfs 
Chronology  extends  to  five  volumes 
oCtavo  y  and  in  every  page  evinces1 
itf elf  to  be  the  production  of  a  man 
thoroughly  veried  in  the  fubje6t  of 
which  he  treats,  and  delighted  with 
the  talk  he  has  undertaken  :  the  laft 
two  volumes  form  a  mere  appendix 
to  the  firft  three,  and  are  filled  with 
lifts  of  fquadrons  and  their  com¬ 
manders,  ftatements  of  Blips  lolt, 
taken,  or  rendered  unfit  for  lervice. 

I  his,  though  but  of  little  utility  to 
the  general  reader,  is  upon  the  whole 
a  document  of  importance,  and  the 
more  lb,  as  we  have  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  free  from  all  material 
errors.  In  Mr.  Charnock’s  hiftory 
we  have  chiefly  to  regret  a  perpetual 
want  of  plan  and  reference  to  the 
authorities  quoted. 

“  The  Modern  Hiftory  of  Hindo- 
ltan,  &c.”  vol.  I.  parts  1.  and  II. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr  Mau- 
rice,whole  perfeverance  no  difficulties 
feem  able  to  repulfe,  has  at  length, 
in  the  profecution  of  his  Indian  hif- 
tory,  defeended  to  a  period  in  which 
fable  begins  to  yield  to  faCt,  authori¬ 
tative  documents  are  occafionally  to  be 
met  with,  and  the  mind  can  enter  with 
more  intereft  becaufe  with  more  con¬ 
fidence  into  the  eventful  annals,  the 
abrupt  and  extraordinary  fortunes  of 
Delhi  and  Benares.  Our  author 
takes  a  bold  ah/1  comprehenfive 
range  both  with  refpeCt  to  time  and 
fipace  ;  his  relearches  extending  over 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  Greek  empire 
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kingdoms  bordering  on  its  weftern 
frontier  ;  and  reaching  from  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  death  of  Alexander  to 
the  dole  of  the  eighteenth  century  : 
in  *  his  own  oriental  Ryle,  “  from  the 
'guilty  conquefts  of  an  Alexander  and 
■a  Timur,  to  the  nnfullkd  glories  and 
Juftijiablc  triumphs  of  a  Cornwallis 
and,  a  Harris.”  How  far  thefe  epi¬ 
thets  may  be  corre 61  in  their  refpeft- 
ive  application,  we  mult*  leave,  how¬ 
ever,  to  pofterity  to  determine,  or  to 
thole  contemporary  nations,  if  Inch 
•there  be,  who  may  be  able  to  con¬ 
template  with  equal  impartiality  the 
victorious  career  of  Englifh  and  Ma¬ 
cedonian  commanders.  The  volume 
before  us,  which  the  publication  of 
the  fecond  part  of  this  hiftory  has 
now  completed,  terminates  with  the 
clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  author’s  preface, 
that  the  third  part,  forming  the  firft: 
of  the  fecond  volume,  will  reach  to 
the  period  of  the  feventeenlh  cen¬ 
tury,  while  the  fourth  or  la  ft  part 
-of  the  work  will  be  devoted  to  the 
numerous  and  momentous  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  eighteenth.  Much  as 
our  indefatigable  hiftorian  has  ac- 
compliihed,  he  has  (till  a  long  and  a 
perilous  journey  before  him ;  and 
the  talk  will  again  become  more  dif¬ 
ficult  becaufe  more  delicate  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  approximates  our  own 
sera.  We  with  him  all  the  encour¬ 
agement  and  fuccels  to  which  he  is 
-entitled. 

We  rejoice  to  fee  that  M.  de  Beau- 
fobre’s  “  Hiftory  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion”  is  at  length  tranfiated  into  our 
own  tongue  •  a  tranfiation  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Macaulay. 
Prejudiced,  as  we  admit  it  to  be  in 
fome  few  points,  it  is  ftill  a  work  of 
great  merit,  and  peculiarly  valuable 
irom  the  author’s  inviolable  adher¬ 
ence  to  lob^f  truth  and  plain  unorna- 
mented  fa6t.  The  charafifers  of  Lu¬ 
ther  and  the  more  powerful  of  his 
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adherents  and  fupporters  are  ably 
and  dilcriminately  drawn,  and  tbs 
hand  of  the  m  after  is  conCpicuous  i-rHa. 
vaft  variety  of  light  but  invaluable 
touches  which  a  lefs  fleilful  portrait- 
painter  wqpld  never  have  thought  -of 
introducing.  The  original  work  was 
firft  communicated  to  the  world  m 
1/85,  and  was  aft  erwards  reviled  by 
M.  Beaufobre  prior  to  his  deceafe. 
The  tranftation  before  us  is  fluent 
and  perfpicuous,  and  we  hav-e  no 
doubt  of  its  fidelity. 

Our  moral  and  political  know¬ 
ledge  obtained  through  the  medium 
of  voyages,  travels,  and  tours,  is  im¬ 
portant  and  ex  ten  five.  We  are  ftrfi 
invited  by  commodore  Billings's 
“  Geographical  and  Aftronomkal 
Expedition  to  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Ruifia,  &c.  the  whole  narrated  from 
the  original  Papers,  by  Martin  Sauer, 
Secretary  to  the  Expedition.”  The 
account  of  this  geographic  and  pe¬ 
rilous  adventure  is  important  in 
many  refpects.  It  was  undertaken 
by  command  of  the  great  Catherine* 
who  .appears  to  have  drawn  up  the 
inftruciiions  with  her  own  band,  -and 
was  perfevered  in  from  1.785  to 
1/Q4,  comprifing  a  period  of  little 
lets  than  nine  years.  Its  dlrefii  ob 
jeH  was  twofold  :  firft  to  determine 
the  lituation  of  the  great  promon.to.rr 
of  the  Shelatfkoi,  as  far  as  Eaft 
Cape,  deciding  at  the  fame  time  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  the  mouth 
of  the  ICpvima  ;  and  next  to  delineate 
an  accurate  chart  of  the  iilands  in 
the  Eaftern  Ocean,  extending  to  the 
American  coaft.  Of  this  two  - told 
objefit  the  former  part,  however,  was 
alone  accomplifhed,  though  we  fee 
no  rfeafon  why  the  latter  might  not 
have  been  as  well.  Cant.  Billings 
is  laid  to  have  been  the  companion 
of  Captain  Cook  5  yet  little  of  the 
fpirit  of  this  celebrated  and  indefati¬ 
gable  navigator  kerns  to  have  fallen 
upon  him,,  and  he  might  alrn.oft  as 
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Well  never  have  heard  of  his  name. 
His  crews*  however,  appear  to  have 
been  occafionally  'intractable,  and  his 
fhips  were  not  built  of  the  rtioft 
fturdy  materials.  During  one  of 
their  winters  they  refted  on  the 
fhores  of  the  Kovima,  which  flows 
from  the  fouth-weft  to  the  north- 
caft,  in  about  the  1 70th  degree  of 
eaft  longitude.  In  this  miferable 
abode',  they  fuppUed  themfelves  with 
new  veflels,  and  on  the  approach  of 
fpving  proceeded  dovv'n  the  gulph  of 
the  river.  In  an  enfuing  winter 
they  refted  at  Kamfqhatka,  where 
upon  the  whole  they  were  better 
fupplied  with  the  neceffaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  Here  too*  from 
the  wood  in  the  centre  of  the  penirt- 
lula,  they  con  lire  died  another  vefl’el, 
one  of  the  former  having  been  loft 
by  the  nbltinacy  of  the  commodore 
end  the  ignorance  of  the  pilot,  the 
flag-fioop  herfelf  nearly  efcaping  the 
breakers.  The  direct  line  of  their 
fubfequent  route  is  not  very  clear  j 
they  feem  to  have  followed  a  louth- 
weftern  courfe,  through  the  Aleutian 
chain  to  the  ifland  of  Kodiac,  at  the 
entrance  of  Cook’s  Inlet  ;  they  again 
however  wintered  in  Kamfchatka  5 
and  on  the  recommencement  of  his 
expedition  in  the  fpring,  altogether 
tired  of  his  undertaking,  Capt.  Bil¬ 
lings  determines  to  approach  no 
more  the  American  continent,  and 
voluntarily  abandons  the  furvey  of 
the  illands  between  Aha  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  it  was  one  prime  object  of  his 
voyage  to  afeertain  and  examine. 
In  his  track  towards  Clerk’s  Ifland, 
however,  his  veflels  again  encounter¬ 
ed  danger  from  the  fhoaling  of  the 
fea,  and  fearful  of  being  embayed  in 
the  adjoining  duller  of  iflets,  him- 
felf  and  his  comrades,  in  fpite  of 
their  late  refolution,  are  glad  to  ef- 
cape  to  the  continent  of  America, 
and  etledi  a  landing  among  the 


Tfchutfhi  race,  whence  they  proceed 
to  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
Aflatk  coaft.  Here  they  feparate 
into  two  did  in  (St  parties  ;  M.  Sauer 
and  thofe  who  were  chiefly  attached 
to  him,  returning  and  wintering  at 
Oonalafhka,  while  Capt.  Billings  and 
his  adherents  make  a  feeble  attempt 
to  profecute  the  object  \fcff  his  invefti- 
gation  by  land.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  he  is  again  unfortunate,  and 
in  every  refpedt  intuited,  and  even 
plundered,  by  the  Tfchutfki ;  and 
the  two  parties  eventually  return,  by 
a  different  courfe,  to  St.  Petersburg, 
having  overloaded  themfelves  with 
difficulties,  and  expended  nearly  nine 
years  in  efiaying  difeoveries,  which 
gt  laft  they  could  not  accomplifh, 
but  which  many  of  our  Englifh  na¬ 
vigators  with  Englifh  crews  in  Eng- 
lilh  veflels  would  have  achieved  iii 
lets  than  two  years,  and  without  any 
difficulty  they  would  think  worth 
enumerating.  So  far,  nevert’nelefs, 
as  relates  to  M.  Sauer  in  the  cha* 
ra61er  of  hiilorian  of  the  voyage,  the 
whole  is  admirably  executed  5  his 
details  are  minute,  his  narrative  per* 
fpicuous.  The  map  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  relation  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Arrowfmith  in  his  beft  ftylej 
and  the  plates  with  which  the  volume 
is  decorated  are  well  executed. 

Mr.  Anderlon’s  “  Journal”  of  the 
expedition  to  Egypt  is  chiefly’ valu* 
able  in  confequence  of  the  very  ample 
account  it  communicates  of  Malta* 
As  to  the  Egyptian  ^  campaign, 
which  it  pretends  to  narrate,  this  is 
given  merely  at  fecond-hand  through 
the  medium  of  fome  officers  who 
are  faid  to  have  been  prefen t ;  and 
the  reprefentation  of  the  funeral  of 
general  Abercromby,  the  arrival  of 
general  Fox,  and  the  departure  of 
general  Pigott,  appear  to  be  of  little 
other  utility  than  that,  of  filling  up 
the  volume.  With  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  Malta,  however,  we  have 
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been  pleafed,  and  our  readers  will 
find  an  extrabl  from  it  in  another 
part  of  the  Regider.  The  engraved 
views  are  totally  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  fo  fplendid  and  expend ve  a  work, 
“  A  Voyage  up  the  Mediterranean, 
in  his  Mai e tty’s  Ship  Svvifture,”  by 
the  Rev.  Cooper  W  illy ams,  is  an  en¬ 
tertaining  quarto  volume,  though  it 
affords  no  great  degree  of  novelty, 
and  is  not  always  written  with  the 
animation  which  many  of  the  ffcenes 
defcribed  fhould  feem  naturally  to 
awaken.  It  gives  us,  however,  the 
fullelf  and  mod  explicit  account  of  the 
tremendous  battle  of  Aboukir  which 
we  remember  to  have  feen  in  any 
work.  In  his  return  our  author  pof- 
feffed  a  fufficiency  of  leifure,  both  in 
Sicily  and  Italy,  for  making  frequent 
excurfions  into  the  interior  of  thefe 
countries — and  in  the  greater  part 
of  them  we  have  accompanied  him 
with  much  pleafure.  Minorca  is 
alfo  well  defcribed,  to  which  ifland 
our  author  was  compelled  to  follow 
the  Svviftfure  in  another  vedel,  {he 
having  failed  from  Leghorn  before 
his  return  from  a  tour  to  Venice  and 
Bologna.  In  this  book,  we  have 
alfo  to  complain  of  the  inelegance 
and  occafional  inaccuracy  of  the  en¬ 
gravings. 

Travels  through  Sweden,  Fin¬ 
land,  and  Lapland,  to  the  North 
Cape,  in  the  Years  17 98,  1/99,  by 
Joleph  Acerbi,”  2  vols.  4to.  We 
have  feldom  met  with  a  more  in- 
quifitive  or  entertaining  traveller 
than  the  prefent,  and  never  with  a 
foreigner  who  has  acquired  a  fuller 
and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Englidi  language.  Mr,  Acer- 
bi’s  account  of  the  manners  and 
amufements,  the  opinions  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  of  the  Swedes  is  dill  intered- 
ing,  notwithdanding  the  vifit  we 
paid  them  not  many  years  ago  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Cox.  But  his 
travels  from  Sweden  to  the  North 
1802. 
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Cape,  are  over  ground  almod  new 
and  unoccupied,  and  here  it  is  that 
vve  have  accompanied  him  with  the 
greated  degree  of  pleafure.  In  Fin¬ 
land  our  traveller’s  expedition  clofes 
at  Abo,  which  he  reached  after  hav¬ 
ing  eroded  in  his  journey  from  Stock¬ 
holm  the  eadern  angle  of  Upland, 
embarked  at  Griflehama,  and  vifited 
in  the  profecution  of  his  adventure 
the  i Hands  of  Aland.  From  Abo, 
he  pafies  on  to  North  Cape  in  Lap- 
land,  travelling  in  the  fird  indance 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia,  till  he  arrives  at 
Wafa,  whence  he  embarks  for  Ulle- 
abourg  towards  its  north -eadern  cur¬ 
vature  :  palling  this  extremity  by 
land  he  arrives  at  Tornea,  and,  it 
being  the  dimmer  feafon,  gains  the 
North  Cape  by  an  eafy  paffage  up 
the  courfe  of  the  rivers.  In  thefe 
high  northern  latitudes,  therefore, 
he  exceeded  the  ultimate  point  of 
Maupertuis ;  and  at  Tornea,  like 
the  very  few  travellers  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  was  gratified  with  the 
phenomenon  of  beholding  the  fun 
at  midnight.  From  his  lively  and 
impreffive  deferiptions,  and  the  un¬ 
daunted  refolution  with  which  he 
encountered  every  peril,  Mr.  Acerbi 
appears  to  have  been  highly  amufed 
with  the  incidents  and  feenery  of  his 
travels  3  yet  Inch  is  the  intered  with 
which  we  have  perufed  them  in  our 
own  clofet,  that  we  quedion  whe¬ 
ther  he  have  been  much  more  en¬ 
tertained  than  ourlelves.  Many  of 
his  remarks  are  truly  feientide;  and 
the  politician,  the  botanift,  and  the 
mineralogill,  may  derive  equal  im¬ 
provement  from  perufing  them. 

Having  thus  fallen  back  from  the 
North  Cape  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
we  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  defend¬ 
ing  a  little  further  dill  in  a  fouth- 
eadern  direction,  to  accompany  an 
anonymous  writer  who  ligns  himfelf 
“  A  Secretary  to  the  Ruffian  Em* 
T 
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bady,”  in  his  “  Travels  in  the 
Crimsea,” —  and  his  “  Hi  dory  of 
the  Em  bally  from  refer  (burg  to 
Constantinople  in  1  / C)3  5”  both 
which  expeditions  are  related  in  a 
manner  highly  pleafant  and  accept¬ 
able,  and  with  much  appearance  of 
drift  fidelity,  and  undeviating'  ad- 
herence  to  faft.  The  Ruffian  em- 
bafiy  proceeded  in  a  Style  of  truly  ori¬ 
ental  magnificence;  its  entire  train 
confided  of  nearly  feven  hundred 
perfons,  all  constituting  but  one 
individual  caravan.  ‘  A  detach- 
c  ment  of  infantry  and  cavalry  opened 
r  and  clofed  their  march  :  they  advanc- 
c  ed  by  very  Slow  Stage?  ;  every  eve  ft - 

*  ing  an  encampment  was  formed  ac- 
‘  cording  to  all  the  rules  of  military 
‘  art ;  and  every  third  day  was  devoted 
1  to  relaxation  and  reft.  It  was  not 

*  till  the  Sixth  month  after  they  left 
‘  Petersburg,  that  they  arrived  at  Con- 
Mtantincple,  and  their  ceremonial 
/  entry  was  in  an  uncommon  degree 

*  memorable  and  brilliant.’ 

As  replete  with  fcientilic  refearch, 
however,  with  every  attraction  which 
can  render  it  acceptable  to  the  politi¬ 
cian,  the  natural  historian,  the  geo¬ 
grapher,  the  t  rati  1  •  a t ion  of  “  M . Pall as’s 
Travels”  through  the  lame. provinces, 
fo  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  is  polled 
of  infinitely  more  value.  Of  thefe  Tra¬ 
vels,  in  their  original  German,  we 
have  alreaay  fpoken,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  only  to  re-announce  Them  in 
confequence  of  their  "having  in  part 
received  an  English  drefs  ;  the  firft 
volume  is  the  only  one  which  has 
hitherto  been  rendered,  i  he  verb  on 
is  well  executed,  and  we  trr.lt  the 
tianSlator  will  meet  with  cncourape- 
ment  enough  to  perfevere  in  his  ex¬ 
pensive  but  important  undertaking. 
The  coloured  plates  are  happy  imita¬ 
tions  ot  their  originals. 

Of  colonel  Collins’s  "Account  of 
.  the  EngliSh  Colony  in  I\ew  South 
Wales”  we  have  ailo  received  another 


volume  ;  which  forms  the  Second,  and 
probably  the  lad,  of  which  the  work 
is  intended  to  con  fill.  It  does  not 
appear  from  this  account  that  the 
colonization  of  Auitralafia  is  likely 
to  produce  any  hi  eh  degree  of  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  mother  country.  If  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  being  a  mere 
receptacle  of  felons  and  vagabonds, 
the  ex  pence  of  its  fup  port  is  pro¬ 
digious,  and  it  is  well  worth  consi¬ 
dering  whether  thefe  pefis  of  fociety 
might  not  be  duly  feparated  from 
the  community,!  and  properly  pro¬ 
vided  for,  at  a  much  Smaller  cod  r 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  view 
of  government  be  to  eftablifh  an  im¬ 
mense  Settlement  on  the  mod  eaftern 
Shores  of  the  Pacific,  truding  to  fu¬ 
ture  ages  to  determine  on  its  utility 
to  the  prefent  State,  it  is  highly  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  the  interells  of  the 
colony,  the  extent  of  its  population, 
and  more  efpecially  its  moral* im¬ 
provement,  do  not  loudly  demand 
even  at  the  pj^fent  moment  a  ftop 
to  the  farther  importation  of  con¬ 
demned  criminals.  The  natives'  ap¬ 
pear  equally  Stupid  and  barbarous, 
and  the  Settlers  at  a  didance  from 
the  coaft  are  frequently  fubjeft  to 
Severe  lodes  and  calamities  Shorn 
their  fudden  burds  of  paifion,  and 
the  wanton  cruelties  which  they  then 
exhibit.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  this 
circumftance,  that  fo  little  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  date  of  the  country  has  yet 
been  explored,  of  which  we  know 
nothing  at  the  prefent  moment  be¬ 
yond  the  didant  views  noticed  from 
* 

the  Summit  of  Mount  Hunter,  the 
highed  ground  which  has  hitherto 
been  afeended.  The  natural  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  country  are  fait, 
coals,  and  iron,  which  lad  feems  to 
exid  in  abundance;  but  fo  remotely 
placed  is  this  eastern  extremity  of 
.  the  globe  from  every  part  of  it  to 
which  commerce  is  likely  for  ages  to 
extend,  that  it  is  verv  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther 
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Iher  thefe  native  productions  can 
be  employed  as  articles  of  toreign 
traffic;  As  to  the  outline  of  the 
Country  we  know  almoft  as  little  of 
it  as  of  Uie  interior:  it  is  doubtful 
to  this  hour,  whether  it  be  one  vaft 
continent,  or  a  duller  of  iflandsi 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  is,  at  lead, 
however,  afccrtained  to  be  a  d i ft i n 6b 
illand,  —  a  difcovery  obtained  in  the 
eourfe  of  Mr.  Bafs’s  very  inftruCtive 
voyage  undertaken  by  order  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  added  to  Mr.  Collins’s 
account: — it  is  feparated  from  the 
main- land  of  New  Holland  byalfrait, 
which  thus  cuts  off  at  once  nearly  fix 
degrees  of  latitude  from  this  eaft- 
ern  continent,  and  confiderably  acce¬ 
lerates  the  pafiage  from  the  Indian 
ocean  to  the  Pacific.  The  colony  itfelf 
We  find  to  be  advancing  in  the  conve¬ 
niences  of  focial  life:  mills  are  ere  di¬ 
ed,  forges  are  employed  j  a.  church 
dock  has  been  already  placed  upon 
the  fummit  of  a  tower  built  for  the 
purpofe — and  the  church  it  (bit,  at 
the  period  of  Col.  Collins’s  quitting 
the  fettlement,  was  fnortly  intended 
to  be  begun.  We  may  add,  that 
fince  this  period  one  or  two  coffee- 
houfes  have  been  opened,  a  printing 
prefs  has  been  eftablifhed,  and  a 
regular  weekly  newfpaper  is  already 
publifhed. 

“The  Journal  of  Frederick  Home- 
man’s  Travels  from  Cairo  to  Mour- 
zouk.”  We  have  often  of  late  been 
called  upon  to  accompany-  the  daring- 
traveller  in  his  route  acrofs  the  barren 
and  burning  lands,  and  amidft  the 
Vincivilifed  hordes  of  Africa;  and 
efpecially  fince  the  liberal  and  en¬ 
lightened  exertions  of  the  African 
inflifution  in  obtaining  a  furvey  of 
its  interior.  The  difficulties  and  dau» 
ers  of  luch  expeditions  are  great, 
ut  bp  no  means  infurmountable; 
and  the  various  characters  perfonated. 
by  Mr.  Park,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr. 
Home  man,  prove  that  one  individual 


character  alone  is  not  effentially  ne- 
cefiary  for  protection,  as  we  were 
formerly  led  to  conceive.  That  af- 
fumed  by  Mr.  Horneman,  andwhicli 
he  advifes  to  be  affumed  by  future  tra¬ 
vellers,  was  the  character  of  f  a  Mo- 
‘  hammedan  merchant  of  the  caravan  A 
the  period  in  which  he  travelled  was 
in  1797  an<^  1798;  and  the  extreme 
point  of  his  expedition  was  Mour- 
zouk,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fezzan ;  the  account  of  which  city 
affords  us  nothing  very  interesting  * 
its  population  amounts  to  about 
feventy  thoufand— its  religion  is  Ma- 
hommedan — its  houffs  are  ill  con¬ 
structed,  and  its  common  food  dates. 
It  becomes  us  to  Hate,  that  in  the 
profecution  of  his  journey  he  derived 
no  fmall  degree  cf  comfort  and  fafety 
from  the  protection  of  Bonaparte,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  Egypt,  and,  with 
a  kindnefs  we  are  glad  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  recording,  offered  him 
an  accommodation  in  a  caravan  that 
was  .  travelling,  under  an  effort  of 
his  own  Soldiers  —  together  with 
whatever  pecuniary  or  other  affifi> 
anee  he  might  (land  in  need  of:  the 
offer  was  made  by  an  autograph 
letter.  Flore  than  half  of  the  quarto 
volume  before  us  is  occupied  by  a 
preface  and  differtation  on  the  Oafis 
of  Siwah.  by  fir  ’ William  Young, 
fecretary  to  the  African  Society y 
geographic  illullrations  by  major 
Kennell,  and  observations  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  off  Siwah  by  Mr.  Marfden.— 
The  differtation  is  highly  neceffary. 
In  the  remains  of  an  ancient  build¬ 
ing  fcattered  over  the  Oafis,  there 
is  tome  considerable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  prefent  defeription  of  them 
and  that,  of  Mr  Brown,  who  2>b*' 
feryed  them  fome  years  earlier.  The 
object  of  fir  William  Young’s  dif¬ 
fertation  is  to  account'5 for  this  differ¬ 
ence,  and  to  us  he  has  Satisfactorily 
explained  it:  the  ruins  are  probably 
tfiofe  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Am* 
T  %  iwon. 
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£non.  The  geographic  observations 
of  major  Rennell  add  much,  as 
may  reafonably  be  expected,  to  the 
value  of  the  entire  work. 

Mr.  Prielt’s  “  Travels  in  the 
United  States  of  America”  is  a 
Short  but  entertaining  narrative  of 
the  tranfadlions  that  occurred  to  him 
in  the  courfe  of  his  adventures  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1703  and  1797  :  it 
contains,  however,  nothing  new,  or 
entitled  to  particular  notice. 

Independently  of  M.  Pallas’s 
Travels,  we  have  received  from 
the  German  an  anonymous  transla¬ 
tion  of  “  Travels  in  Spain,  in  1797 
and  1/98,  by  F.  A.  Fifcher.”  The 
Country  defcribed  in  this  work  is  in 
a  great  meature  the  fame  as  that  we 
lately  traverfed  with  profeffor  Linck  : 
yet  the  two  volumes  differ  confi- 
derably  in  the  fubjedls  refpedtively 
treated  of.  M.  Linck,  as  we  formerly 
noticed,  accompanied  the  count  of 
Hotfm aim fegg  to  Portugal,  for  the 
cxprefs  purpofe  of  examining  its 
botanic  and  mineralogic  produc¬ 
tions,  and  his  book  is  hence  chiefly 
valuable  to  the  natural  hittorian.  It 
is  neverthelels  agreeably  interfperfed 
with  anecdotes  add  incidents,  and 
contains  a  didertation  on  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
the  literature  of  the  latter  country, 
\yhieh  is  well  worthy  of  perufal.  M. 
Fifcher  fp.eaks  lets  favourably  of  the 
Spaniards  than  his  countryman  :  he  is 
however  an  entertaining  companion, 
though  fometimes  too  minute  in  his 
journal  :  he  has  added  home  valuable 
obfervations  on  the  date  of  literature 
in  Spain,  a  department  not  adverted 
to  by  M.  Linck. 

We  find ourfelves  again  called  upon 
to  iterate  much  of  the  fame  beaten 
track,  by  Mr.  Wolff’s  Sketches 
and  Obfervations,  taken  on  a  Tour 
through  a  Part  of  the  South  of 
Europe” — and  which  in  reality  em¬ 
brace  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and 


Italy,  They  are  modeftly  offered 
as  *  a  mere  fketch  or  outline  of 
‘  men  and  things  $’  beyond  which 
the  author  t  has  not  the  vanity  to 
f  afpire.’  The  outline  is  neverthelels 
corredt  and  pleating;  but  having 
been  taken  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
for  it  was  in  the  fpring  of  1780 
[hat  Mr.  Wolff  commenced  his  tour, 
it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exhibit 
much  novelty  of  description. 

c<  Travels  in(  Italy  by  the  late 
Abbe  Barthelemy — tranflated  from 
the  French.”  Whatever  relates  to 
the  learned  author  of  the  “  Travels 
of  Anacharfis,”  cannot  be  otherwife 
than  acceptable  to  the  public.  Bar¬ 
thelemy  vifded  Italy  in  the  l'uite  of 
M.  Stainville,  ambaffador  to  the 
pope  ;  and  thefe  travels,  as  they  are 
improperly  entitled,  condft  of  his 
familiar  letters,  written  for  the  mod 
part  during  his  refidence  in  Italy, 
to  his  friend  count  Caylus,  upon 
fubjedls  of  tade  and  antiquity.  The 
mod  intereding  portion  of  the  vo¬ 
lume  is  the  appendix  :  it  confifls  of 
original  letters  or  other  pieces  by 
Winkelman,  Jacquier,  Zarillo,  Riz-' 
7onico,  and  other  literary  friends  of 
the  abbe,  on  fubjedls  equally  enter¬ 
taining  to  the  critic,  the  antiquary, 
and  the  general  biographer, 

The  Journal  of  a  Party  of  Plea- 
fure  at  Paris  in  the  Month  of  Augud/ 
1S02,”  is  merely  intended  to  od’er  a- 
few  hints  to  fuch  of  the  writer’s  coun¬ 
trymen  whofe  time  for  making  a  tour 
is  limited,  or  whofe  acquaintance  with 
French  manners  is  not  fufficient  to 
guard  them  againd  the  numberlefs 
inconveniences  to  which  Englifh  tra¬ 
vellers  are  commonly  fubjedted.  It 
has  had,  we  doubt  not,  its  ufe  in  this 
refpedl  already  ;  and  we  trud  it  may' 
ft  ill  be  ufeful  hereafter,  though  we 
mud  lay  it  afide  for  the  prefent. 

A  Few  Days  in  Paris ;  with 
Remarks  charadteridic  of  leveral  di* 
ftirtguilhed  Perfonages.”  The  writer 

of 
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p£  this  pamphlet  has  feen  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  decided  by  his 
own  judgment:  his  obfervatiohs  are 
original  and  mafterly,  correct  and 
true. 

We  now  return,  and  with  patriotic 
enthufiafm,  to  our  own  country. 
From  the  rapid  pen  of  Mr.  Warner 
we  have  been  amufed  with  a  “Tour 
through  the  Northern  Counties  of 
England,  and  the  Borders  of  Scot¬ 
land.  ”  Mr.  Warne:  appears  to  be 
as  entertaining  as  ever :  but  to  be 

O 

more  accurate  he  fhould  be  lets 
baby.  The  errors  of  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  grammatic,  hjftoric,  and  phi- 
Jofophic,  are  numerous  and  glaring. 

“  A  Journey  from  Edinburgh 
through  Parts  of  North  Britain,  em- 
beliifhed  with  forty  four  Engravings, 
by  Alexander  Campbell,”  2  vols.  4 to. 
For  this  bulky  publication  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  has  in  many  inftances  been  in¬ 
debted  to  his  predeceftbrs.  It  is 
neverthelefs  an  amuftng  and  in- 
flruclive,  though  it  can  fcarcely  be 

J  O  J 

called  an  original,  work.  Its  range 
•  js  extenfive,  containing  re  mi  arks  on 
the  fcenery  of  the  country,  on  its 
rural  economy,  natural  hiftory,  ma- 
nufadlures,  trade,  and  commerce;  in 
the  mid  ft  of  which  we  find  in- 
terfperfed  a  variety  of  biographic 
Retches,  and  literary  anecdotes, 
Many  of  thefe  laft  mighi  however 
have  been  omitted  without  any  kin<J 
of  lots,  as  they  are  to  be  met  with  in 
lyooks  of  general  circulation/ — and 
are  in  a  variety  of  inftances  known 
to  every  one.  The  engravings  are 
an  elegant  accompaniment,  and  the 
drawings  have  every  appearance  ot 
Jiaving  been  made  on  the  fpot. 

From  Mr.  pibdin  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  work  of  equal  bulk  en¬ 
titled  ie  Obferyations  on  (in)  a  Tour 
through  alngoff;  the  Whole  ot  Eng¬ 
land,  and  a  confi^erable  Part  of* 
Scotland.”  Here  too  we  have  a  vaft 
furplu.s  of  compilation  from  othei; 
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books,  and  a  meagre  paucity  of 
original  defcription  and  remarks. 
The  genius  of  Mr.  Dibdin,  like  that 
of  the  preceding  author,  is  unbound¬ 
ed,  and  his. volumes,  in  confequence, 
extend  to  every  art  and  fcience? — or 
rather  to  every  fubjeCt  upon  which 
a  contribution  could  be  levied  for 
the  purpofe  of  filling  his  pages.  c  Se» 
c  much  mental  and  manual  labour/ 
obferves  our  tourift  with  fuitable 
modefty,  f  has  rarely,  perhaps  ne- 
f  ver,  been  bellowed  by  one  man  on 
f  any  production. ’  Pie  certainly  has 
not  written  in  vain ;  for  whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the  world  at 
large,  he  has  at  leaft  pleafed  himfelf. 
The  work  is  publifhed  in  the  form 
of  familiar  letters,  of  which  the  moil 
entertaining  are  thofe  appropriated 
to  humorous  and  laughable  fubjeets. 
The  entire  tour  compnfes  forty  views, 
and  twenty  vignettes ;  anti  here, 
alfo,  we  find  the  talents  of  fhe 
painter  and  the  penman  united 
in.  the  fame  perfon.  The  defigns 
are  many  of  them  agreeable  and 
lively ;  but  evince  little  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  maulftick  :  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory 
is  fo  (lender,  as  to  betray  him  into* 
perpetual  miftakes. 

We  proceed  in  our  literary  tour  to 
the  fubjeCl  of  general  politics; 
in  which  we  have  firil  to  notice  Mr. 
Herries’s  tranflation  of  a  very  valu¬ 
able  and  important  work  from  the 
German,  entitled  “  On  the  State  of 
Europe,  before  and  after  the  French 
Revolution.  By  Frederick  Gentz, 
Counfellor  at  War  to  his  Prulhan  Ma- 
j^fty.”  This  volume  is  profeffedly  ari 
anfwer  to  a  French  publication  of 
confiderable  merit  and  celebrity,  by 
M.  Uauterive,  denominated  L/Etat 
dela  France  a  la  Fin  de  l’An  viii, 
I)ut  w’  u;h  was  exprefsly  compofed 
to  v"  ucate  the  conduCI  of  the  pre- 
fent  government  of  France  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  external  relations,,  and  ta 
TS  excite 
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excite  the  je'aloufy  and  indignation  of 
all  Europe  againft  the  political  con¬ 
duit  and  pretenfiQns  of  England, 
‘The  points  chiefly  Kuoured  by  M, 
Hauterive,  as  caufes  of  general  com¬ 
plaint,  are  the  navigation  act — the 
monopoly  of  trans-European  domi¬ 
nions — and  that  of  Eritifh  manu¬ 
factures  :  —  and  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  as  a  full  juftification  of  th<; 
conduit  of  his  own  court,  that,  in- 
Read  of  its  being  chargeable  with 
having  fubverted  the  grar  d  princi¬ 
ples  ot  all  anterior  fa6ls  aad  ad¬ 
mitted  dec  I  lions,  it  has  given,  by 
the  convulsion  which  has  ftiook  its 
own  country,  and  difmembered  all 
the  continent,  a  fyftem  of  public  law, 
which  he  denies  to  have  exifted  at 
any  period  before;  and  consequently, 
that  notwithftaifding  the  temporary 
calamities  which  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  has  produced,  it  has  upon  the 
whole  been  ultimately  beneficial  to 
the  great  interefts  of  the  European 
world.  -  To  this  latter  pofition  M. 
Gentz  has  replied  in  a  feries  of  ma¬ 
sterly  and  convincing  ratiocination 
deduced  from  a  deep  and  cxtenfive 
furvey  of  hiftoric  faCfs.  •  In  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia  he  traces  the 
pohtive  commencement  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  law,  which  was  only  indeed 
calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Ger¬ 
many,  nor  intended  to  exceed  its 
limits,  but  which,  fo  far  as  it  was 
defigned  to  operate,  defined  the  un¬ 
certain  relations  between  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  Rates  of  the  empire, 
determined  the  extent  and  limits  of 
the  fovereign  authoi  Ity  of  the  German 
princes — and,  above  all,  completely 
tranquillized  the  differences  between 
the  two  religious  parties,  and  affirm'd 
to  each  its  rights,  its  freedom,  its  pof- 
■fetfions,  and  its  due  fha-re  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  empire,  kje  next 
braces  the  collateral  effects  of  this 
Celebrated  treaty  upon  adjoining  na¬ 
tions,  and  fubfequent  events,  efpe- 


cially  as  manifefted  in  the  civilization 
of  Rulfia,  the  elevation  of  the  houle 
of  Brandenburgs  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  colonial  fyftem  :  he  vindi¬ 
cates  the  Britifii  navigation  aft, 
which  he  denominates  *  a  wife  re- 
‘  gulation  as  fer  as  it  encouraged, 
(  though  at  the  expence  of  the  ordi- 
f  nary  principles  of  political  economy, 
4  a  branch  of  national  indulfry, which 
‘  contributed  to  the  fecurity  and  in- 
1  dependence  of  Great  Britain  and 
adds,  that  ‘  fuppofing  the  Naviga- 
‘  tion  A  Ft  to  have  been  tun:  if? ,  it  can. 
f  never  have  deferved  the  title  of  «#- 
( juft ;  for  it  is  neither  more  nor  lefs 
‘  than  a  regulation  ofdometuc  policy, 

‘  forwbich  a  nation  is  not  anfwerable 
‘  to  other  powers.’  With  equal  ability 
he  refutes  the  -.charges  advanced 
againft  the  Englifh  nation,  for  the. 
fuppofed  monopolies  of  trans-Eu¬ 
ropean  dominions,  and  of  Britifh 
manufactures  ;  referring  to  the  con- 
vulfions  of  the  continent  itfelf, 
rather  than  to  a  monopoiifing  fpirif 
of  adventure  on  the  part  of  our 
ebuntrymen,  the  unrivalled  extent 
of  commerce  which  they  have  of  late 
poffeifed ;  and  concluding  with  the. 
flattering  remark  that  ‘  there  is 

*  therefore  nothing  in  England’s  com- 
‘  mercial  fyftem,  and  in  the  influence 
'  of  that  fyRem  upon  the  welfare  or 
f  other  nations,  which  can  fupport  or 
4  juftify  the  heavy  charges  brought 

*  againft  her  4  ’  and  that  ‘in  her  peace- 
‘  ful  relations,  file  is  in  conftant  and 

*  perfect  harmony  with  the 'domeftic 
‘  interefts  of  the  focial  fyftem  ot  Eu- 
\  rope.’ — No  ftatefman,  not  merely 
in  England  and  France,  but  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  ought  to  be  without  either  of 
thefe  diplomatic  and  very  learned 
dilfertations  :  we  are  happy  to  lee 
thaf  of  M.  Gentz  tran ilatcd  into  our 
own  language,  and  ft  ill  more  fo  that 
we  can  add  our-  fu.fi  rage  to  the  merit 
with  which  Mr.  Herri.es  has  render¬ 
ed  it. 


“  The 
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^  “  The  Conftitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical.  By 
Francis  Plowden,  Efq.”  The  abili¬ 
ties  of  Mr.  Plowden,  and  his  opinions, 
both  religious  and  political,  are  al¬ 
ready  known  to  the  world  from 
former  productions.  He  is  a  liberal- 
minded  catholic,  and  a  fpeculative 
whig,  and  hence  we  find  in  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us  the  repeated  aflertions, 
that,  as  a  tirft  principle  of  our  confti¬ 
tution  al  policy,  £  every  law  is  the 
e  free,  unbiaftfed,  and  deliberate  a  6ft 
£  of  every  individual  member  of 
<  the  community.’ — ‘  The  laws  are 
f  the  direct  emanations  0 {.tkeferce- 

*  reignty  of  the  whole;  the  content 

*  of  every  individual  of  the  comnru- 
f  nit y  is  formally  included  in  every 
( :  law.’  But  when  our  author  ap¬ 
plies  his  political  principles  to  prac¬ 
tice,  we  are  aftonifhed  to  fee  how 
nearly  whig  and  tory  may  be  made 
to  unite  5  and  cannot  avoid  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  vanity  of  thofe  violent 
eontroverfies  by  which  the  nation 
was  convulled  in  the  beginning  of 
the  late  century.  Mr.  Plowden, 
however,  difcovers  a  greater  in¬ 
clination  for  religious  than  political 
polemics;  and  his  opinions  are  al¬ 
ways  fupported  with  an  erudite  dif- 
play  of  hiftoric  fa  efts  as  well  as  in¬ 
genious  remarks,  if  not  with  found 
legitimate  conclufions  and  irrefra¬ 
gable  ratiocination. 

The  truly  venerable  and  upright 
Mr.  Wyvill  has  prefented  us  with 
volume  IY.  of  his  Political  Papers, 
chiefly  refpedfing  the  Attempt  of 
the  County  of  York  and  other  con- 
fiderable  Diftricts,  commenced  in 
1 77 9 f  and  continued  during  feveral 
fubfequent  Years,  to  effect  a  Re¬ 
formation  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.’ ’  W e  trull  this  collection  of 
papers  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
conftitution  itfelf  remains,  whole 
principles  they  fo  warmly  fupport, 


and  a  reftoration  of  whofe  purity 
they  fo  nobly  inculcate.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  vblume  are  thus  de- 
feribed  by  Mr.Wyvill  himfelf,  and  we 
have  no  wifh  either  to  add  to  or  de¬ 
duct  from  the  fair  reprefentation  he 
has  given  of  it.  c  It  chiefly  con- 
c  fills  of  the  editor’s  correfpondenG,e 
£  with  perfons  in  different  parts  of 
{  the  kingdom  on  the  fubjeeft  of  poli- 
£  tical  reformation,  fome  of  whom  are 
£  dead  and  fome  ftill  living,  many  of 
f  them  honourable  men  in  private  fta- 
£  tions  ;  many  of  them  diftinguifhed 
c  among  the  moll  eminent  men  of  the 
f  age  for  their  literary  ability ;  and 
e  fome  of  them  ftatefmen  who  have 
c  a  juft  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
‘  their  country  for  their  .exertions  in 
‘  the  caufe  of  integrity  and  freedom.’ 

“  The  Crifts  of  the  Sugar  Colonies, 
See.  in  four  Letters  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Addington,”  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  benevolent  man  and 
very  intelligent  politician.  Its  chief 
objedt  is  to  warn  the  country  againft: 
the  dangers  reiulting  to  its  colonial 
polfeffions  in  the  Weft  Indies  from 
the  late  expedition  of  the  French 
.government  againft:  St.  Domingo  5 
and  to  advife,  as  well  from  motives 
of  policy  as  of  humanity,  that  the 
newly-acquired  ifland  of  Trinidad  be 
cultivated  by  free  negroes  alone.  W e 
wifh  heartily  that  the  advice  had 
been  attended  to  and  reduced  to 
practice :  as  to  the  warning,  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  French 
expedition'  renders,  moll  happily  for 
us,  this  part  of  the  volume  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  nrefent  times. 

k 

“  Confiderations  on  the  Debt  on 
the  Civil  Lift,  by  the  Bight  Hon. 
George  Rofe.”  A  laboured  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  late  mini  Her,  who  is 
rep  re  fen  ted  as  having  deflroyed,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  his  virtuous  admi- 
ni  ft  ration,  all  the  fources  of  mini- 
fterial  corruption,  and  treed  the  par¬ 
liament  from  minifterial  influence. 
T  4  The 
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The  enormous  debt  upon  the  civil 

lilt  is  attributed  to  caufes  altogether 

0 

contingent,  and  by  no  means  to  the 
additional  aids  which  have  been 
granted  to  his  prefent  majefly. 

The  Income  Tax  ferutinized, 
and  fome  Amendments  propofed  to 
render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  Bri- 
tifli  Conftitution,  by  John  Gray, 
LT.  D.”  This  pamphlet  refers  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  late,  and  not  the  prefent, 
income  tax  :  the  amendments  of 
Dr.  Gray  are  neverthelels  fdll  worth 
attention,  though  we  know  of  no 
amendments  that  can  render  a  tax  of 
this  odious  character  agreeable  to  the 
Britijh  conjUtution  in  any  refpedl. 

“  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Effects  of  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great 
Britain,  by  H.  Thornton,  Eiq,”  This 
is  an  able  publication  for  the  purpofe 
for  which  it  was  defigned,  that  of 
vindicating  the  late  conduc'd  of  the 
bank  in  its  refuial  to  difeharge  its 
own  promiffory  notes.  The  author 
feems  to  hint,  however,  that  the 
iffue  of  bank  paper,  ‘  which  in  a 

*  confiderable  degree  refcmbles  the 

*  creation  of  an  extraordinary  fupply 

*  of  gold,  for  the  general  ule  of  the 

*  world,’  may  be,  if  it  be  not  actually 
at  the  prefent  moment,  dangeroufly 
extenfive ;  and  confequently  advifes 
a  confiderable  limitation  in  this  re- 
fpebE  The  fame  fubjedd  is  further 
purfued  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  “  Serious  Reflections  on  Paper 
Money  in  general,  particularly  on 
the  alarming  Inundation  of  forged 
Bank  Notes.”  The  evil  refulting 
from  forgery  is,  however,  only  one 
of  many  brought  forwards  by  this 
fenfible  writer,  who  intends  much 
of  his  pamphlet  as  a  direft  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  variety  of  Mr.  Thornton’s 
pofitions  ;  and  proves  from  a  fair  and 
detailed  hiftory  of  the  molt  promifmg 
national  banks  of  former  times,  that 
they  were  beneficial  only  as  long  as 
their  bills  «onveyed  to  the  mind  not 


the  femblance  only,  but  the  reality,  of 
metallic  money  5  and  that  no  fooner 
did  they  exceed  this  important  point, 
aryl  efpecially  no  fooner  were  they 
converted  into  inllruments  of  the  re- 
fpedtive  governments  under  which 
they  were  eftablilhed,  than  their  de¬ 
cline  commenced  and  their  ruin  was 
inevitable. 

The  late  peace,  precarious  as  was 
its  bafis,  and  fhort  as  has  been  its 
aTual  duration,  has  furnifhed  us  with 
fuch  a  fwarm  of  tracts  that  it  would 
be  impollible  for  us  even  to  enumer¬ 
ate  the  entire  catalogue.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  writers  who  have  occurred  to 
us  upon  the  fubjebt  are  Mr.  Belfham, 
lir  Frederic  Eden,  and  Mr  Cobbett : 
by  the  firtt  the  terms  of  the  peace 
and  the  conduft  of  the  minillry 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
negociation  are  warmly  and  liberally 
defended  j  by  the  laft  every  fpecies 
of  abule  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  moll  polluted  llreams  of  the 
Englifh  language,  are  poured  forth 
with  unfparirtg  profufion  upon  the 
peace  itfelf,  the  makers  of  the  peace, 
and  every  thing  conne6led  with  it ; 
while  the  worthy  baronet  fteps  in 
fome  meafure  between  the  two,  ob¬ 
jects  to  lome  inferior  points,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  congratulates  his 
country  upon  the  refloration  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  the  prefervation  of  her 
commerce  and  her  confutation. 

The  late  parliamentary  election, 
like  the  return  of  peace,  has  alfo  in¬ 
undated  us  with  tracts  of  every  va¬ 
riation  of  political  opinion  ;  of  which 
our  limits  will  only  enable  us  to  notice 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent.  The 
ephemeral  battery  was  we  believe 
opened  by  Mr.  Bowles,  who,  with 
much  erroneous  information,  pub- 
liflied  apamphlet  entitled  “Thoughts 
on  the  late  General  Election,  as 
demonftrative  of  the  Prog-refs  of 
Jacobinifm;5’  with  refpebl  to  which, 
without  examining  theprincipleof  the 

pofltioa 
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portion  advanced,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  ftatq,  that  his  Thoughts-  en¬ 
tirely  failed  of  fuccefs  in  confequence 
of  his  having  folemnly  affected  the 
exigence  of  outrages,  and  cfpecially  in 
the  cafe  of  the  Nottingham  election, 
which  were  immediately  afterwards 
proved  never  to  have  exifted  in  any 
fhape.  In  his  pamphlet  he  exprefsly 
declared  that  the  electors  of  N  otting- 
ham  in  the  interell  of  Mr.  Birch  had 
difplayed  the  tree  of  liberty  and  the 
French  national  tri-coloured  flag  •, 
had  fung  French  revolutionary  odes, 
and  vented  the  moft  horrid  impre¬ 
cations  again  A  the  fovereign  ;  arid 
had  formed  a  proceflion,  in  the  true 
ityle  of  Gallic  jacobinifm,  in  which 
a  female,  reprefenting  the  goddefs  of 
reafon,  in  a  ft  ate  of  entire  nudity, 
was  a  confpicuous  figure.  This 
ftatement  was  inftantly  proved  to  be 
as  falls  as  it  was  libellous  :  and  Mr. 
Bowles  in  his  next  account  of  the 
trail  faction  half  recanted,  by  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  Birch-bough,  carried 
before  the  candidate  of  this  name,  in 
alluflon  to  his  name  alone,  was  meant 
to  reprefen t  the  tree  of  liberty,  and 
that  if  there  were  not  a  woman  en¬ 
tirely  naked  in  the  proceflion,  there 
was  one  drelied  in  jiejh  colour  j  that 
the  four  and  twenty  women  who  ac¬ 
companied  her  were  common  profit - 
tides  :  that  many  of  the  mob  had 
the  French  cockade  in  their  hats ; 
that  the  chair  was  decorated  with 
the  fame  colours,  and  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  band  played  revolutionary 
airs  indicating  a  total  abhorrence  of 
kings.  The  whole  of  this  amended 
aflertion  is  punCtilioufly  denied  by 
Mr.  Davifon,  who  we  believe  was 
mayor  of  the  town  at  the  period  re¬ 
ferred  to,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bowles 
himfelf ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to 
add,  that  the  truth  of  fuch  denial 
has  been  fince  rendered  unqueltion- 
able  by  the  concurring  opinion  of 
the  Nottingham  committee  in  the 
houfe  of  commons.  The  pamphlets 
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on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Middlefex: 
election  have  generally  a  reference 
to  the  Middlefex  houfe  of  correction, 
the  mif-appropriation  of  which,  and 
the  mifcondubl  faid  to  be  manifefted 
in  which,  formed  the  firft  ftep  of  the 
ladder  by  which  fir  Francis  Burdett 
acquired  his  popularity,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  infured  his  luccefs.  The  lubjeT 
is  already  hacknied,  and  we  need 
not  enter  into  it.  The  violent  at¬ 
tachment  of  Mr.  Windham  to  the 
late  war,  and  the  ardour  with  which 
he  appeared  anxious  for  a  renewal 
of  hoftilities,  are  well  known  to  have 
loft  him  his  election  at  Norwich  ; 

'  the  Vindication  of  his  Political 
Conduct,  addreifed  to  his  Opponents 
at  the  late  Election  for  the  City  of 
Norwich, V  is,  however,  a  well  writ¬ 
ten  and  able  apology  for  his  conduct. 
The  pamphlet  we  have  heard  attri¬ 
buted  to  Mr.  Charles  Marfh,  of  Lin- 
eoln’s-inn,  and  we  believe  our  in¬ 
formation  to  be  correct. 

In  the  legal  department  we  have 
been  enriched  with  a  variety  of  pub¬ 
lications  both  of  deep  refearch  and 
praCtical  utility,  By  Mr.  ferjeant 
Marihall  we  have  been  favoured 
with  a  very  fatisfaCtory  “  Treatife 
on  the  Law  of  Infurance,  in  four 
Books. Thefe  books  relate  to  marine 
infurances,  to  bottomry  and  refpon- 
dentia,  to  infurance  upon  lives,  and 
again  ft  fire.  There  is,  however,  an 
inelegant  languor  and  aridity  in 
the  ftyle  of  thefe  volumes,  which 
will  prevent  them  from  being  fought 
after  even  by  the  profeffion  excepting 
in  cafes  of  reference  :  but  they  pof- 
lefs  an  extent  of  examination,  a  per- 
fpicuity  of  elucidation,  and  an  acute- 
nefs  of  remark,  which  may  well  repay 
the  reader  for  the  fterility  of  the 
diction,  and  which  prove  the  writer 
to  be  an  able  fucceflbr  to  Millar  and 
Park. — From  the  pen  of  Mr.  Abbot 
we  have  received  A  Treatife  of 
the  Law  relative  to  Merchant  Shins 

i 

and  Seamen.”  This  alio  is  divided 
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into  four  parts  :  the,  firft  difcourfing 
of  the  owners  of  merchant  fhips ; 
the  fecond  of  the  perfons  employed 
in  navigating  them  ;  the  third  of 
the  carriage  of  goods  5  and  the 
fourth  of  the  wages  of  merchant  Tea¬ 
men.  Our  author’s  prototype  is 
Molloy,  whofe  treatife,  though  more 
than  a  century  in  handing, has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  belt,  if  not  the 
only,  book  upon  the  fubjeft.  The 
prefent  work,  however,  from  the 
quantity  of  new  matter'  extracted 
from  foreign  lawyers,  and  recent 
cafes  in  our  own  courts,  may  well  be 
regarded  as  original :  it  is  claffically 
written,  with  few  technical  phrafeo- 
logies,  and  clearly  and  methodically 
arranged.  —  In  the  . u  Memoranda 
Xegalia”  of  Mr.Clark  we  have  a  iifeful 
alphabetic  digefl,  or  compendium  of 
the  laws  ot  England  :  it  is  drawn 
up  as  a  popular  work,  and  equally 
Intended  for  the  uie  of  the  lawyer, 
the  merchant,  and  the  trader.  We 
have  oecafionally  detected  inaccura¬ 
cies  ;  but  they  are  neither  of  great 
frequency  nor  importance.  Mr. 
Maxwell  has  publithed  a  ic  Pocket 
Dictionary  of  the  Law  of  Bills  of 
Exchange,  Promiffory  Notes,  Bank 
Notes,  and  Checks  5”  which  we  have 
found  highly  ufeful,  fo  far  as  we 
have  conlulted  it.  There  is  a  fort 
of  profeffional  appendix  fubjoined, 
which,  as  the  dictionary  itfelf  feems 
principally  intended  for  mercantile 
rife,  might  have  been  omitted  with¬ 
out  any  real  lofs.  Mr.  Wood  fall 
has  made  an  acceptable  prefent  to 
the  profeffion  and  even  to  the  public 
at  large,  by  drawing  up  “  The  Law 
of  Landlord  and  Tenant,”  to  which 
he  has  added  an  appendix  of  prece¬ 
dents :  in  the  perufal  ot  which  we 
have  been  furprifed  at  many  of  the 
ebdtrines  which  have  of  late  been 
introduced  into  the  courts — doftrines 
in  diametrical  variance  with  thofe 
of  former  times.  Mr.  Atwood  has 
taken  and  publifhed  a  (S  Review  of 


the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  Af- 
fiae,  which  have  been  eitablifhed  in 
England  from  the  fourth  Year  of 
King  John,  1202,  to  the  thirty- 
feventh  of  his  prefent  Majefty.”  His 
objeef,  and  he  has  completely  at¬ 
tained  it,  is  to  prove  that  the  fyftem 
Hill  in  practice  of  regulating  the 
affize  of  bread,  is  in  every  refpedfc 
confufed  and  injurious  to  both  buyer 
and  feller,  and  that  consequently  the 
exifting  laws  fhould  be  either  abo- 
lifhed  altogether,  or  re-modelled  upon 
a  much  fimpler  plan.  Dr.  Browne, 
of  Dublin,  has  re-publifhed  the  fub- 
ftance  of  a  courle  of  le6\ures  which 
he  read  fome  years  ago  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  this  city,  under  the  title  of 
“  A  Compendious  View'of  the  Civil 
Law,  and  of  the  Law  of  Admiralty. “■ 
The  changes  introduced  into  the 
work  have  greatly  improved  it :  the 
ecclefiallical  department  is  much 
contracted,  and  the  law  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty  detailed  at  an  ampler  length. 
Upon  the  lubjedl  of  admiralty  law 
we  have  alfo  received  an  anonymous 
publication,  entitled  “  Formulare  In- 
ftrumentorum  5”  which  is  laid  to 
have  been  perufed  and  approved  as 
correct  by  the  late  fir  James  Mar¬ 
riott.  The  work  may  be  ufeful,  but 
the  author  has  caught  and  exhibited 
fomething  of  the  fplenetic  envy  of 
his  deceafed  patron. — Of  Reports 
and  Precedents 'we  have  received  fo. 
numerous  a  catalogue,  that  we  cart 
lcareely  he  expected  to  notice  them 
all.  Mr.  Ellis’s  “  Practical  Remarks, 
and  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament,”  oirght 
not,  however,  to  be  buried  in  obli¬ 
vion.  Air.  ferjeant  Williams  has 
publifhed  a  lecond  volume  of  (<  The 
Reports  of  Sir  Edmund  Saunders, 
Knt.  Lord  Chief  Jultice  of  the  King’s 
Bench  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.” 
arid  has  enriched  it,  after  the  manner 
of  his  former  volume,  with  many 
valuable  obfervations  of  his  own. 
Mr.  Bofanquet  and  Mr.  Fuller  have, 
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alfo  published  their  fecond  yol  ume 
of  Reports  of  Cafes  argued  and 
determined  in  the  Courts  of  Com- 
rrion  Pleas  and  Exchequer  Chamber, 
and  in  the  Houle  of  Lords  extend¬ 
ing  from  Michaelmas  term  40  Geo. 
IH.  to  Michael  mas  term  42  Ceo.  *  II. 
We  are  happy  to  find  that  this  im¬ 
portant  work  is  (till  perfevr  red  in. 
We  have,  moreover,  to  advert  in 
terms  of  approbation  to  a  ulefffi 
though  anonymous  volume,  en titled 
t<r  d'i  Digeftcd  Index  of  the  Chancery 
Reports  ;  containing  the  Points  of 
Equity  determined  from  ,  the  Year 
1689  to  180]  ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Table  of  the  Names  of  the  Cafes.”- — 
ff  Reports  of  Caies  argued  and  de¬ 
termined  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
from  Michaelmas  Term  to  Trinity 
Term,  41  George  III.  by  Robert 
Forrelt,  Efq.”  of  which  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume  alone  is  yet  published.*— Vol. 
IV.  of  Mr.  Williams’s  ■  *  Abridgment 
of  Cafes  argued  and  determined  in 
the  Courts  of  Law  during  the  Reign 
of  his  prelent  Majefty.” — Mr.  Tro- 
ward's  t(  Continuation  of  the  Sta¬ 
tutes  and  Orders  of  the  rloufe  of 
Commons  relative  to  Elections  and 
which  ought-  to  have  been  placed  in 
an  earlier  part  of  our  catalogue. — Mr. 
Bell’s  “  Treatife  on  the  Law  of  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  Scotland,”  in  two  volumes 
offavo  ;  a  treatife  highly  creditable 
to  the  legal  refearch  and  found  dif- 
primipation  of  the  learned  writer. 
Nor  can  we,  at  the  prefent  period 
more  efpecially,  content  to  omit  no¬ 
ticing  Mr.  Ty tier’s  “  lt.il ay  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Law,  and  the  Prabtice  of  Courts 
Martial;”  a  work  which  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  military 
officer,  both  regular  and  irregular. — 
Upon  the  voluminous  fubjebt  of  the 
poor-laws,  we  have  to  mention  with 
approbation  Mr.  Dudley’s  Ob- 
fervations  upon  the  prefent  State  of 
the  Poor,  and  Delebts  of  the  Poor- 
Laws,  with  fome  Remarks  upon  Pa¬ 
rochial  Adeflments  and  Expendi¬ 


tures  and  Mr.  Saunders’s  ff  Ab- 
ffirad  of  Obfervations  on  the  Poor- 
Laws  ;  with  a  Reply  to  the  Remarks 
of  the  Rev.  James  Nafmith,  D.  D. 

—  as  alio  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  The 
Names  of  Parilhes  and  other  Divi- 
fions  maintaining  their  Poor  fepar- 
ately  in  the  County  of  Weftmore- 
land  ;  with  the  Population  of  each  ; 
on  a  Plan  which  may  facilitate  the 
Execution  of  the  Poor-Laws,  and 
the  future  Afcertainment  of  the 
Number  of  Inhabitants  in  England. 
By  a  Juft  ice  of  the  Peace  for  thp 
Counties  of  Welirnoreland  and  Lan- 
caller.’’ 

We  Hi  all  take  the  liberty  of  ob- 
ferving  in  this  place.,  as  we  may  not 
find  a  more  convenient  opportunity, 
that  fome  attempt  has  been  lately- 
made  among  the  Jews  for  ameliorat¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  their  own  poor, 
by  an  endeavour  to  obtain  from  par¬ 
liament  a  power  to  alfiefs  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  every  fynagogue  to  their  o-e- 
neral  lupport,  and  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  management  of  their 
concerns  ;  an  account  of  which  ob- 
jedh  has  been  communicated  in. 
<ir  Letters  on  the  prelent  State  of  the 
Jewifh  Poor  in  the  Metropolis  ;  with 
Propofitions  for  ameliorating  theiy 
Condition.” 

We  perceive  with  pleafure  the  un¬ 
wearied  exertions  of  the  “  Society  for 
bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor;’4 
and  trult  that  there  will  never  be 
wanting  a  fucceftion  of  members  to 
perpetuate  fo  laudable  and  truly 
patriotic  an  inftitution. — We  alfo 
notice  with  fatislabtion  the  eltablifh- 
ment  of  a  “  Society  for  the  Sup- 
preftion  of  Vice  and  many  of  the 
fteps  they  have  taken  to  accomplifh 
fo  defirable  an  objebt.  The  fyftern 
of  efpionage  we  cannot,  however, 
approve,  under  whatever  form  it  may 
appear,  and  to  whatever  end  it  may 
be  direTed  :  it  is  equally  bolide  to 
the  principles  of  found  morality  and 
the  Britiih.  conftitution.  The  oath 
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of  the  hired  informer  fhoidd  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  all  times  with  the  utmoft 
hefitation  ;  he  is  generally  by  trade 
a  wretch  upon  whole  honefty  we 
can  place  no  dependance :  he  will 
often  be  found  to  deceive  the  perfons 
who  employ  him,  and  even  to  feduce 
into  the  very  a6t  of  criminality  of 
which  he  afterwards  accufes  them, 
the  miferable,  indigent,  or  unfortun¬ 
ate  creatures  whofe  foot  flops  he  is 
deputed  to  fcrutinize.  The  report 
of  the  committee  of  this  fociety  does 
credit  to  the  goodnefs  of  their  hearts; 
but  their  plan  requires  much  di- 
geftion  and  improvement. 

We  turn  to  a  happier  fubjedl — to 
that  of  education,  and  the  mental 
improvement  of  youth.  Upon  this 
truly  important  point  we  are  deeply 
indebted  to  Dr.  Barrow,  a  late  prac¬ 
titioner  and  veteran  in  the  profeffion, 
for  his  “  Eilay  on  Education ;  in 
which  are  particularly  confidered  the 
Merits  and  the  Defers  of  the  Dilci- 
pline  and  Inftrudlion  in  our  Acade¬ 
mies.”  This  treatife  pretends  to  no 
novelty  of  fydem,  and  little  novelty 
of  remark ;  of  the  former  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  too  much  already, 
and  of  the  latter  a  portion  amply 
iufhcient  if  we  would  enforce  the  ob¬ 
servations  offered  ;  but  it  gives  us 
all  that  a  treatile  can  bellow — a 
found  and  difcriminate  judgment  in 
which  we  may  altvays  confide — max¬ 
ims  drawn  from  the  life,  and  true  as 
the  magnet  to  the  pole— a  chafte, 
perfpicuous  ityle  that  conveys  the 
real  meaning  of  the  author— and  a 
manly,  imprefTive  ratiocination  that 
at  once  delights  and  convinces  us. 

Upon  the  fame  fubjeft  Mils  Ha¬ 
milton  has  added  a  ledond  volume  to 
the  one  we  had  lately  occafion  to 
comment  upon.  It  pofielles  the 
tame  enlarged  views,  the  fame  free¬ 
dom  Bern  fyftem  d  modern  pre¬ 
judices,  the  iarne  rational  piety  and 
nice  di/cri  mi  nation. 

44  A  Defence  of  Public  Education, 


addreffed  to  the  Moll  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bifliop  of  Meath.  By  William  Vim 
cent,  D.  D.”  It  is  known  by  this 
time  to  moll:  of  our  readers,  that  the 
caufe  of  this  animated  addrefs  was 
two  fermons  preached  confecutively 
at  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  on  the  anivcr- 
fary  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Chriflian  Knowledge,  and  publifhed 
by  the  fociety  as  difcourfes  of  great 
merit  and  confequence  ;  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  fpirit  and  argument  of  which 
it  was  obferved,  that  our  public 
fchools  had  woefully  degenerated 
from  their  original  intention  ;  that 
paganifm  is  daily  taught  and  incul-. 
cated  among  them ;  and  that  they 
are  guilty  of  a  lyftematic  negledf  of 
all  religious  infirudlion.  In  the 
44  Defense”  before  us  the  whole  of 
thefe  charges  are  fuccefsfully  repeB 
led,  though  with  a  degree  of  afperity 
that  will  add  nothing  to  the  con- 
vidtion  of  the  reader.  Much,  how¬ 
ever,  mud  be  allowed  to  the  feelings 
of  a  gentleman  who,  till  about  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  had  devoted  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  arduous 
profedion  of  educating  youth  in  one 
of  the  feminaries  here  objected  to, 
with  unabated  zeal,  and  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  having  faithfully  and  up¬ 
rightly  dil'charged  the  important  talk, 
committed  to  him  ;  and  his  having 
vacated  his  chair  as  head  mafter  of 
Wedminfler  lchool  at  the  period  of 
v/riting,  in  confequence  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  deanery  of  Wedminller 
cathedral,  is  a  full  proof  of  the  difinte- 
reftednefs  of  the  prefent  addrefs.  That 
there  are  faults  in  our  public  eda- 
blifhments  of  this  defeription,  and  of 
vaft  magnitude  and  importapee,  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  and  faults  that  call 
loudly  for  redrefs*;  but  they  are  not 
the  faults  complained  of  by  Dr. 
Rennel  and  the  bifhop  of  Meath,  the 
two  public  accufers  at  St.  Paul’s. 

This  excellent  and  animated  ad¬ 
drefs  has  been  followed  by  fome  ano¬ 
nymous  45  Remarks  on  the  Rev* 
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Dr.  Vincent’s  Defence  of  Public 
Education  3”  in  which  the  quefiion 
purpofely  examined  is,  whether  the 
religious  inftruXion  and  moral  con¬ 
duct  of  the  riling  generation  be  fuffi- 
ciently  provided  for,  and  eff'eXually 
fiecured,  in  our  fchools  and  universi¬ 
ties  ?  The  proportion  is  well  de¬ 
bated  :  from  the  opinions  of  many 
eminent  writers  on  the  fubjeX, 
from  the  cafual  confeidons  of  Dr. 
Vincent  himfelf,  our  ingenious  (i  Lay¬ 
man,”  for  fo  his  own  title-page  Styles 
him,  proves  evidently  that  they  are 
not.  He  compliments  the  learned  dean 
*  for  his  long  and  unremitted  exertions 
‘  in  a  mod  laborious  and  arduous 
c  office but  points  out  many  in- 
ftances  of  unguarded  expredions  and 
precipitate  warmth  of  temper^in  his 
addrefs  to  the  bifhop  of  Meath. 

Upon  the  fame  fubjeX,  and  on 
the  fame  fide  of  the  quedion,  we  have 
alfo  received  Mr.  Morrice’s  At¬ 
tempted  Reply  to  the  Matter  of  Wed- 
minfter  School but  as  the  re¬ 
flexions  here  advanced  relate  to  the 
defedls  of  public  education  in  general, 
father  than  to  thofe  individual  femi- 
naries  to  which  Dr.  Vincent  exclu- 
fively  refers,  how  much  foever  many 
of  them  may  be  entitled  to  attention, 
they  cannot  be  iuppofed  to  fubvert 
the  faXs  he  has  dated  or  the  argu¬ 
ments  he  has  advanced.  We  have 
been  favoured  moreover  by  Mr.  Mor- 
rice  with  another  pamphlet  on  a 
topic  in  clofe  connexion  herewith, 
and  which  he  has  entitled  “  Hints 
for  a  Plan  of  general  National  Edu¬ 
cation  3”  in  which  the  author  dill 
objeXs  to  the  deficiencies  of  our 
public  fchools  on  the  fcore  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality,  and  propofes  to 
obviate  them  by  a  fydem  which,  in¬ 
dependently  of  its  wild  and  fanciful 
nature,  is  little  better  calculated,  in 
our  opinion,  to  anfwer  the  writer’s 
purpofe  than  the  inhibitions  com¬ 
plained  of. 

i(  Elfays  on  mifeellaneous  SubjeXs : 
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by  SirJohn  Sinclair, Bart.”  are  entitled 
to  our  warmed  approbation.  They 
confifi  of  twelve,  upon  many  of  the 
mod  important  topics  that  relate 
to  focial  life,  but  especially  to  rural 
economy,  and  the  bed  means  of  diffi 
fufing  happinefs  through  the  manor 
and  the  village.  The  !afi  two  are 
dilcuded  with  peculiar  dexterity,  and 
are  truly  valuable  :  the  former  of¬ 
fers  mod  falutary  advice  under  the 
heads  of  food,  clothing,  habitation, 
fuel,  indudry,  health,  amufements/ 
manners  and  cudoms,  mental  in** 
formation,  and  moral  and  religious 
infiruXion  :  the  latter  is  more  ftriXly 
phyfical,  and  relates  to  the  moment¬ 
ous  dibjeX  of  longevity,  confidering 
it  as  connected  with  climate,  form, 
parentage,  natural  difpofition,  dtua- 
tion  in  life,  profetfioqs,  exercife  or 
labour,  connubial  connexions,  fex, 
and  renewal  of  youth.  If  we  do 
not  always  accede  to  our  author’s 
fydem,  and  it  is  not  often  that  we 
diffent,  we  at  lead  admire  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  his  mind  and  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  his  heart. 

Mr.  Ritfon  has  publifhed  An 
Eday  on  Abftinence  from  Animal 
Food  as  a  Moral  Duty.”  The  pam¬ 
phlet  is  as  fingular  from  its  affe  filed 
orthography  as  from  the  opinions  it 
maintains.  Its  grand  drift  is  to  prove 
that  the  ufe  of  animal  food  fofters 
cruelty  and  ferocity,  and  is  hodile  to 
genius  and  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
mind  ;  while  a  vegetable  diet,  on  the 
contrary,  at  the  lame  time  that  it  le- 
cures  to  us  an  equal  portion  of  corpu¬ 
lency  and  mufcular  drength,  makes  us 
more  inclined  to  mildnefs,  urbanity, 
and  a  polite  demeanor.  We  remember 
that  it  was  once  the  intention  of  the 
late  Gilbert  Wakefield  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  this  very  fubjeX,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  nothing  but  his  very  abrupt 
deceafe  prevented  him  from  carrying 
his  intention  into  execution.  Mr. 
Wakefield,  like  his  friend  before  us, 
Mr.  Ritfon,  had  rigidly  praXiffd 
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what  they  taught  with  all  the  per¬ 
tinacity#  of  Hindu  devotion  :  but 
never  perhaps  have  there  been  two 
perfons  poifieiTed  of  more  habitual 
iraicibility  and  violence  of  dlfpofition 
than  themfelves,  notwithftanding  the 
fy  Item  to  wliich  -they  lb  feduloufiy 
adhered.  We  could  enter  more 
profoundly  into  the  lubjeft,  and 
oppofe  Mr.  Ritfbn  by  principle  as 
well  as  example  :  but  the  inftances 
before  us  will  generally  be  thought 
fufficient  5  and  efpecially  where  the 
public  inclination  is  fo  univerlally  in 
our  favour. 


While  adverting  to  the  conveni¬ 
ences  of  focial  and  domeftic  life  wfe 
ought  not  to  leave  unnoticed  a  very 
perfpicuous  and  ufeful  little  treatife 
entitled  Brewing  made  eafy,”  con¬ 
taining  the  entire  principles  of  this 
important  art,  and  full  directions  for 
the  management  of  the  cellar,  by 
Mr.  William  Meir,  whofe  fyftem  is 
well  worth  attending  toby  thole  who 
are  found  of  a  wholefome  Englifh 
beverage,  and  have  fortunately  an 
opportunity  of  providing  it  for 
themfelves. 
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LITERATURE  and  POLITE  ARTS. 


Containing  the  Tranfactions  of  Literary  Safeties,  Biography,  Antiquities , 
Thlology,  Clajjics,  Toejry,  Drama,  Novel's ,  Tales,  arid  Romances. 


ff’TTUlE  tranfadlions  of  our  public 
jL  literary  focieties  may  occafion- 
slly  be  found  to  obtain  a  more  defi¬ 
nite  arrangement  under  fome  one  of 
the  former  claffes,  than  under  the 
prefent  :  but  as  this  will  occur  only 
occafionGily,  and  as  the  general 
extent  of  their  refearehes  precludes 
them  from  being  fpeci  finally  identi¬ 
fied  with  either  of  the  former  as 
their  poll  of  uniform  and  perpetual 
clarification,  we  have  believed  them 
to  be  more  corre&ly  entitled  to' ge¬ 
neral  notice  in  the  prefent  than  in 
any  other  ledlion  :  and  for  the  future 
fl>all  therefore  enumerate  them  as  they 
ftand  in  the  current  arrangement. 

<(  The  Philofophical  Tranfadlions 
of  the  Royal  Society”  have  for  the 
firft  time  given  us  an  account  of  the 
new  planets.  Jt  is  communicated 
in  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Herfchel, 
who  has  noticed  particularly  the 
comparative  minutenefs  .of  their 
diameters,  and  feems  unwilling,  on 
this  conlideration,  to  allow  to  thefe 


newly  detected  bodies  the  name  of 
planets,  propofing  that  they  fliould 
be  denominated  afteroids  5  yet  as 
the  former  term  has  never  been  li¬ 
mited  to  ceieltial  bodies  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  magnitude,  his  objection  will 
not  probably  be  admitted  by  philofo- 
phers,  The  fam  e  indefatigable  au¬ 
thor  has  alfo  prefented  the  lociety 
with  a  “  Catalogue  of  500  new 
Nebulae,  with  Remarks  on  the  Con- 
llrudtion  cf  the  Heavens  9”  in  which 
he  explains,  from  the  principles  of 
gravitation,  the  appearances  of  ne¬ 
bulae,  chillers  bf  liars,  See.-,  concluding, 
with  great  probability,  that  planets 
only  revolve  round  tingle  liars,  in 
other  words,  round  thofe  Related  funs 
which,,  like  our  own,  Sirius,  and 
fome  others,  have  no  otheY  luminous 
body  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
Mr,  Home’s  Croonian  leCture  On 
the  Power  of  the  Eye  to  adjuft  itfelf 
to  different  Difiances  when  deprived 
of  the  Cryftal  line  Lens*’  relates  to  his 
former  opinion  of  the  probable  muf- 
-  cular 
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«ular  aChon.of  the  lens  itlelf,  arid  is  have  only  yet  received  the  firfl  and 
defigned  to'  oppofe  feme  experiments  fecond  parts  of  vol.  V.  5  we  (hall  defer, 
adduced  to  demonftrate  the  exiftence 
ot  the  fame  power  in  the 


organ 


when  deprived  of  its  lens.  Dr.  Young, 
in  his  Bakerian  lecture  “  On  the 
Theory  of  Light  and  Colours,”  at¬ 
tempts  to  revive  the  obfolete  theory 
of  Euler,  that  light  is  propagated  by 
undulations  of  an  etherial  medium. 
His  “  Account  of  fome  Caufes  of  the 
Production  of  Colours  not  hitherto 
deferibed”  relates  to  the  coloured 
fringes  formed  by  light  while  prefiing 
very  near  minute  fibres.  Mr. 
Wollaftin’s  “  Method  of  examining 
refraCtive  and  difperfive  Powers  by 
prifmatic  Reflection, ”  and  his  paper 
“On  the  oblique  RefraCtion  of  Iceland 
Cryftal,”  are  both  ingenious  and  va¬ 
luable  traCts.  Mr.  PrevotPs  “  Re¬ 
marks  on  Heat,  and  the  Bodies  which 
intercept  it,”  is  a  ufeful  paper ;  the 
chief  objeCt  of  which  however  is  to 
offer  fome  obfervations  on  Mr.  Herf- 
chei’s  experiments.  We  meet  with 
two  papers  “  On  the  Corundum 
Stone,  and  its  Varieties,  commonly 
known  by  the  Names  of  Oriental 
Ruby,  Sapphire,  &c.” — Reformer  by 
the  count  de  Bournon,  the  latter  by 
Mr.  Chevenix  :  the  one  is  deferiptive, 
and  the  ether  analytical :  they  are 
both  perfpicuous  and  ufeful,  and 
extend  to  other  lubjecfs  than  the 
Corundum  itlelf.  Mr.  Srfiithfon 
Tennant  has  offered  an  ingenious 
paper  “  On'  the  Compofition  of 
Emery,”  and  we  meet  with  an  ela¬ 
borate  article  on  the  reCfification  of 
the.  conic  fieCtion,  by  Mr,  Kellins. 
Mr. Chevenix  has  alfo  communicated 
feme  valuable  experiments  on  the 
oxygenifed  and  hyperoxygen  ifed 
muriatic  acid:  and  Mr.  Home  has 
given  an  explicit  defeription  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  ornithorynchus  hy- 
itrix  :  a  good  meteorologic  journal  is 
iub  joined. 

Of  the  u  TranfaCfions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh”  we 


therefore,  our  account  of  the  work 
till  the  entire  volume  is  completed. 

“  The  TranfaCfions  of  the  Royal 
Irifli  Academy”  open  with  an  eru¬ 
dite  article  of  the  Prefident’s,  en¬ 
titled  “  Obfervations  on  the  Proofs  \ 
of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  adduced  by  Sir  James  Hall, 
Bart.”  Mr.  Playfair  and  fir  Janies 
Hall  are  now  almoff  the  only  philo- 
fophers  of  eminence  who  adhere  to 
the  Huttonian  theory — but  they  ad¬ 
here  to  it  with  pertinacity.  Mr. 
Playfair,  indeed,  is  fo  lfrenuoufly  at¬ 
tached  to  this  theory,  that,  not  fatis- 
fied,  as  fir  James  Hall  appears  to  be, 
with  communicating  his  conviCfion 
of  its  veracity  in  the  periodic  labours 
before  us,  he  has  publifhed  a  volume 
of  his  own,  entitled  “  Illuftrations 
of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the 
Earth  •”  but  in  our  opinion  with  little 
more  luccefs  th.an  the  worthy  baronet. 

Mr.  Kirwan’s  obfervations  in  the  pre- 
fent  paper  relate  to  the  experiments 
of  the  latter  as  detailed  in  the  third 
and  fifth  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh 
TranfaCfions :  we  cannot  enter  upon 
the  lubjeCf,  but  think  Mr.  Kirwan 
has  ably  accounted  for  the  appear¬ 
ances  advanced  by  the  learned  baron¬ 
et,  without  fuppofing  the  neceflity 
of  pyritic  fufion.  Mr.  Kirwan  is  a 
large  contributor  to  the  volume— 
which  contains  not  lefs  than  five  or 
fix  other  articles  of  his  own  pro¬ 
duction  :  they  are  almoff  all  of  them 
ffriCtly  geologic,  relating  to  the  pri¬ 
mitive  if  ate  of  the  globe,  the  declivi¬ 
ties  of  mountains,  and  the  formation 
and  afeent  of  vapours.  In  one  .✓ 
paper  he  has  offered  a  defence  of  his 
own  chemical  and  mineralogic  no¬ 
menclature,  in  reply  to  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  French  chemifls : 
and  in.  another  he  has  given  us  a 
Synoptical  View  of  the  State  of  the 
Weather  in  Dublin  in  theYear  1 SOO.” 
Thefe"  articles  contain,' every  one  of 

them. 
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them,  an  important  body  of-fafts, 
in  conjunction  with  much  acute 
©bfbrvation  and  ingenious  reafon- 
ing :  they  all  of  courfe  are  made 
to  fubferve  his  own  theory.  To 
thefe  phyfical  papers  Mr.  Kirwan 
has  alto  added  one  which  is  ItriCily 
metaphyfical,  containing  “  Remarks 
on  fome  iceptical  tfofitions”  in  feve- 
ral  of  Mr.  Hume’s  Effays,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  his  treatife  on  miracles  ;  in 
which  the  learned  prehdent  follows 
him  progreffively  and  often  with  a 
moil  fatisfabtory,  refutation.  We 
cannot  notice  all  the  articles  with 
which  the  p  refen  t  volume  abounds. 
We  ohght  not  to  omit  to  mention, 
however,  a  valuable  one  ‘f  On  the 
Precefiiqn  of  the  Equinoxes”  by 
Dr.  Young  ;  as  alio  another  from 
the  fame  writer  “  On  the  Number  of 
colorific  Rays  in  folari^ght,”  which  he 
once  more  endeavours  to  reduce  to 
three,  by  attempting  to  prove  that 
the  intermediate  colours  are  produced 
from  the  intermixture  of  thofe  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining.  It  is  fingnlar 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  his  experiments, 
he ^di (hovered  that  the  red  po he  lied 
aa  admixture  of  blue  rays,  and  that 
the.  violet  was  compofed  of  blue  and 
red.  In  the  fame  eolledlion  we 
meet  with  an  ingenious  article-^  On 
the  Theory  oi  clebfric  Attraction  and 
Hepultion,”  by  Dr.  Milner  :  and  in 
the  dais  of  polite  literature  two 
ellays  well  worth  noticing,  by  Mr. 
Preflon ;  the  former  "  On  the. .Choice 
of  Subjects  for  Tragedy  the  latter 
containing  "  Reflexions  oa  the  Pe¬ 
culiarities  of  Style  and  Manner  in 
the  late  GermauWriteis  whole W orks 
have  appeared  in  Englifh,  and  on 
the  Tendency  of  their  Productions” 
the  ibphiltry,  inflated  diction,  and 
plagiarifms,  of  which  are  juftjy  re¬ 
prehended*  The  meteorologic  jour¬ 
nal  feems  to  have  been  carefully 
formed,  and  is  a  ufeful  Appendage. 

The  fixth  volume  of  the  “  Tranf- 
aciions  of  the  Dinnean  Society” 
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contains  a  variety  of  valuable  articles 
both  in  botany  and  entomology.  To 
the  president  we  are  indebted  for 
fome  excellent  “  Remarks  bn  fome  of 
the  Britifh  Species-  of  Salix  as  well 
as  obfervations  "  On  the  Genera  Pae- 
dorota, Walfenia,  and  Hemmeris 
for  the  botanic  characters  of  four 
New  Holland  plants  of  the  natural 
order  of  Myrrh  ;  and  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a,  new  fpecies  of  Viola  :  as 
alio,  from  M.  Swartz,  for"  A  bota¬ 
nical  Hiftory  of  the  Genus  Ehrharta.’* 
In  the  fame  collection  we  find,  after 
much  general  learch  and  many  errors 
of  other  writers,  a  very  full  botanic 
account  of  the  plant  which  produces 
that  moil  ufeful  medicine  the  Ipeca¬ 
cuanha.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  Callicoc- 
ca,  and  its  trivial  name  is  the  oflici- 
nal.  Dr.  Sprengell  has  here  alfo 
deferibed  the  B rplera  Perfica,  the 
generic  name,  of  which  is  deduced 
from  Mr.  Ry otero,  who  has  noticed 
the  Callicocca  and  the  jVIullelia 
eupntcria,  two  new  .plants  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Halla. 
Mr.  Dillwyn  has  communicated  “  A 
Catalogue  of  the  more  rare  Plants 
around  Dover  5”  and  Dr.  J.  C.  de 
Serra  has  deferibed  *  the  Doryan- 
thes,  a  new  genus,  allied  to  the 
Agave.”  Mr.  Turner,  to  whom  we 
have  already  offered  our  tribute  of 
thanks  for  his  fynopfis  of  Bri.tifh 
fuci,  has  furnifhed  four  new  fpecies. 
Mr.  Howard  has  communicated  “"A 
microfcopical  Inveftigation--  of  the 
Pollen, with  fome  Remarks  on  its  Uti¬ 
lity  j  ’  in  the  courfe  of  which  enquiry 
we  perceive  that  thole  molecules 
chiefly  which  are  albuminous  or  fari- 
naceousyand  capable  of  tranfpareney, 
are  pofleffed  of  activity,  though  we  dare 
not  Ityle  them  living,  as  their  action 
may  depend  on  their,  ftrubtu re.  Dr. 
Barton  has  not  greatly  added  tp  our 
knowledge  of  the  vegetable  economy 
by  his  remarks  “  On  the  Effects  of 
Camphor  as  a  Stimulant5*  to  growing 
plants. — If,  however,  feme  fubftances 
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atffift  vegetation;  others  are  found 
highly  injurious  to  this  procefs. 
Whether  the  infects  called  aphi¬ 
des  be  the  caufe  of  blights;  as  they 
indifpenfably  are  of  the  appearance 
on  the  leaves  of  plants  tty  led  honey- 
dew,  or  whether  poifonbus  mias¬ 
mata  injure  the  vegetable  and  render 
it  incapable  of  refitting  the  increafing 
force  of  the  young  infects,  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Mr*  Curtis  however,  in  thcfe 
tranfa&ions,  confiders  aphides  as  the 
molt  powerful  fource  of  blights  :  and 
Meffrs.  Marwick,  Marfham,  and 
.Letfman,  have  otfered  tome  very  va* 
luable  obfervations  on  the  weevil  lb 
injurious  to  clover,  and  hence  deno¬ 
minated  Curculio  Trifolii.  Dr. 
Schreber  has  defcribed  r<  lome  fin* 
gular  coleopterous  infects  and  Dr. 
Lichenflein  “  two  natural  genera  of 
infects  formerly  confounded  under 
the  genus  Mantis,”  though  etfentially 
differing  from  thofe  which  ought 
to  be  thus  arranged.  IVIr.  Huber 
has  added  an  extenfive  and  very  ac* 
curate  account  of  the  humble  bees, 
perhaps  the  humming,  the  Bombina- 
trices  Linnei.  By  Mr.  Forfter  We 
have  a  defeription  of  a  new  lpecies 
of  Viola  ;  by  the  prefident>  of  the 
fruit  of  Cycas  Revoluta  ;  and  by  Mr. 
Salifbury  a  new  divifion  of  the  fpecies 
of  Erica.  Major  Davis  has  given 
us  a  delhription  of  that  truly  magni¬ 
ficent  bird  of  New  South  Wales  the 
Menufa  Superba  ;  and  two  valuable 
papers  on  fome  remarkable  ftrata  of 
flint  in  the  Iile  of  Wight  are  com¬ 
municated  by  Dr.  Latham  in  letters 
from  fir  Henry  Engleifieid. 

An  abridgment  of  the  Philolo- 
phical  Tranfaftions  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
year*  and  the  firft  part  of  vol.  I.  has 
been  actually  offered  to  the  public. 
Theintentionwas  goodj  but  the  com¬ 
pilers,  in  the  fpecimen  thus  prefent* 
ed,  have  evinced  a  confiderable  de¬ 
ficiency  in  tafte  and  judgment :  & 
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reality,  the  plan  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  fuff criently  matured, 
and  the  part  prefented  to  the  public 
was  unqueltionably  drawn  up  with 
too  much  hafte.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  therefore  that  this  at¬ 
tempt  ha3  failed.  Yet  it  has  not 
failed  altogether  ;  for  it  has  infpirit- 
ed  feveral  other  philofophers  to  the 
undertaking  who  appear  to  be  much 
better  qualified  for  the  purpofe  :  and 
hence  a  new  and  more  illuftrious 
phednix  has  afiferi  from  its  allies. 
Of  this  fecund  attempt  however  vve 
cannot  give  any  detailed  account 
withoutencroaching  upon  the  Regif- 
ter  of  the  enfuing  year. 

The  annual  volume,  forming  the 
nineteenth,  publifhed  by  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Ma¬ 
nufactures*  and  Commerce,  contains, 
as  ufual,  many  valuable  articles.  It 
is  introduced  by  an  engraved  front!!- 
piece*  exhibiting  a  portrait  of  Owen 
Salisbury  Brereton*  esq.  late  vice- 
prefident  of  the  Society,  and  by  a 
prefade  which  opens  with  a  brief 
lketch  of  his  life,  which  was  unmo- 
lelted  as  it  was  unvaried,  and  offers? 
nothing  that  needs  to  detain  us.  The 
preface  comprifes  alfo  an  epitome  of 
the  molt  valuable  communications 
of  which  the  volume  conlifts,  toge¬ 
ther  with  many  important  notices 
which  do  not  occur  elfewhere.  Sub¬ 
joined  to  the  preface  we  meet  with 
a  paper  of  explanatory  extracts  from 
a  larger  and  prior  account  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Barry,  of  feveral  late  ad¬ 
ditional  irriprovements  he  has  made 
in  the  pi£tures  in  the  Society’s  great 
room,  begun  by  that  eminent  artilt 
in  1^77.  Thefe improvements confift 
chigHy  of  defigns  to  commemorate 
the  imperial  union,  and  theunrivalled 
fudeefs  and  fplendor  of  the  Brittfh 
navy  at  the  clofe  of  the;  late  war ; 
they  exhibit  Mr,  Barry’s  accuftotn- 
ed  chaftity  of  plan  and  admirable 
power  of  execution.  Thepremiumjt 
r  V  '  *  follow : 
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follow:  in  Which  we  obferve  that 
many  former  fubjeCts  are  difcontinu- 
ed,  though  many  unanfwered  ff ill 
remain  open  to  future  claimants. 
The  new  ones  refer  to  the  fubjeCts 
of  comparative  tillage;  rotation  of 
crops  ;  prefervation  of  turnips,  cab¬ 
bages,  carrots,  parfnips,  beets,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  ;  the  invention  of  threfhing  ma¬ 
chines  ;  manufacturing  tallow  can¬ 
dles  ;  preparation  of  tan  ;  prepara¬ 
tion  of  colours  for  calico  printers ; 
engravings  both  on  copper  and  wood; 
bronzes;  improved  ventilation; 
cultivation  of  hemp  in  Canada ; 
and  curing  herrings  in  the  Dutch 
method.  Upon  the  lift  of  papers 
we  cannot  enter :  thofe  on  the  im¬ 
portant  TubjeCt  of  agriculture  are 
moll  numerous,,  and  we  believe 
molt  important. 

The  work  which  in  point  of  bulk 
and  fcientific  range  offers  itfelf  next 
to  our  attention  is  the  “  New  Cyclo¬ 
paedia,  or  Univerlal  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,”  the  whole  extent 
of  which  it  is  at  prefent  impolfible 
«ven  for  the  author  himfelf  to  calcu¬ 
late,  but  of  which  thefirft  two  vo¬ 
lumes  in  quarto  have  made  their 
appearance  within  the  compafs  of 
the  prelent  year’s  Regifter.  This  vo¬ 
luminous  work  is  the  production  of 
the  indefatigable  Dr.  Rees,  to  whole 
prior  labours  the  world  is  indebted 
lor  the  tafte  it  has  of  late  re-acquired 
for  fcientific  dictionaries,  and  who  is 
therefore  fully  entitled  to  all  the  re¬ 
muneration  which  we  truft  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  his  prefent  attempt:  diffi¬ 
dent,  however,  of  his  own  powers,  the 
doCtor  has  affo dated  with  himfelf  a 
number  of  “  tmiuait  p roj eljii m gpgen - 
ilemen”  whole  names,  witKVdeve- 
lopemerit  not  common  upon  Inch 
occafions,  are  minutely  detailed  in  an 
Introductory  add  refs.  On  pernfiner 
this  lift  we  were  not  a  little  aftonifh- 
*d  at  the  general  juvenility  of  the 
Oder’s  co  adjutants,  f#me  of  whom. 


we  believe,  have  fcarcely  attained 
their  majority :  whofe  talents,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  not  the  remoteft  idea 
of  fufpeCting ;  but  whole  years  have 
hardly  hitherto  allowed  the  world  an 
opportunity  of  appreciating  thofe 
talents.  On  perufng  the  work 
itfelf,  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe 
indeed  that  this  phalanx  of  literati 
have  not  fully  engaged  to  fupply  all 
the  articles  that  may  be  neceffary  un¬ 
der  their  refpeCtive  lines,  but  are  only 
to  be  confulted  occafionally,  and  to 
furnifh  matter  when  exprefsly  applied 
to.  We  draw  this  conclufion  from 
feveral  old,  obfolete,  and  even  erro¬ 
neous,  doCtrines  and  ideas  upon  pro- 
fefiional  topics,  which  have  been  ftill 
fuffered  to  find  their  way  frdm  the  late 
into  the  prefent  dictionary,  through 
the  convenient  medium  of  paper  and 
pafte  ;  and  for  which,  in  whatever 
degree  thefe  gentlemen  may  be  re- 
fponfible  by  the  avowal  of  their 
names  under  definite  branches  of 
fcience,  we  have  too  high  an  opinion 
of  their  abilities  to  believe  they  could 
have  countenanced  had  they  been 
acquainted  with  fuch  re-in fertions. 
We  throw  out  this  hint  that  the 
work  may  be  benefited  by  it,  for 
even  at  prefent  it  has  fcarcely  parted 
with  its  Twaddling  clothes,  and  we 
wifh  well  to  the  future  ftages  of  its 
exiftence.  We  are  aftonifhed  that 
fuch  a  cohort  of  men  of  letters  fhould 
have  fatisfied  themfelves  with  fo  mea¬ 
gre,  lb  indefinite  and  common-place 
a  title  ;  a  title  which  is  only  calculat¬ 
ed  for  the  day  in  which  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume  made  its  appearance,  and  which 
every  fucceffive  year  mil  ft  render 
more  vapid  and  abfurd.  In  reality, 
by  the  time  the  work  is  completed, 
this  nek  Cyclopaedia  will  have  long 
become  old  ;  and  others  ftill  newer 
will  in  all  probability  have  fucceeded 
it,  1  his  dictionary  has  now  aflumecj 
a  biographic  as  well  aa  fcientific 
range ;  a  variation  however  which 
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we  cannot  welcome,  as  it  will  not  be 
found  to  pollefs  fufficieht  fpace  with¬ 
out  beeo’ming  far  too  vol  uminous,  and 
fince  the  fubjedl  of  biography  is  by 
no  means '  neceffarily  connected  with 
its  more  obvious  and  prior  intention. 

We  proceed  to  the  department  of 
Biography  more,  properly  fo  called  : 
in  which  we  muft  neceffiarily  com¬ 
mence  with  the  third  volume  of  the 
u  General  Biography,”  publ idled  by 
Dr.  Aikin,  and  his  colleagues  :  two 
volumes  of  this  very  comprehendve 
work  having,  however,  for  a  conli- 
dcrable  period  been  already  before 
the  public,  to  attempt  to  appreciate 
its  claims  at  the  prefent  moment 
would  be  almoft  ufelefs.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  obferve,  that  the  volume 
before  us  exhibits  the  fame  general 
merits  as  thofe  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  made  a  more 
ieledf  aflbrtment  of  names  under 
the  letters  which  have  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  than  that  a&ually  prefented 
to  us  :  yet,  it  is  not  altogether  the 
aflbrtment  we  could  have  wiffied. 
The  prejudices  of  fyftem,  education, 
or  perfonal  attachment,  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  difcernible,  in  confequence 
of  which  chara&ers  of  importance 
appear  to  be  occadonally  luppreft, 
to  make  room  for  others  which  have 
little  claim  to  general  notice  and 
delineation.  The  volume  commences 
with  CL,  and  terminates,  with  the 
letter  E. 

fi  Memoirs  of  Horatio  Lord  Wal¬ 
pole,  felebted  from  his  Correfpond- 
ence  and  Papers,’*  by  William  Cox, 
M.A.  4to.  This  is  an  able  monu¬ 
ment  eredfed  to  the  memory  of  an 
enlightened  politician,  an  indefa¬ 
tigable  llatefman,  a  Heady  friend, 
and  a  benevolent  and  upright  man — 
a  man  pure  and  irreproachable 
amidft  the  contamination  of  courts, 
and  poiite  and  dignified  in  the 
fcades  of  retired  life.  So  bulky 
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and  multitudinous  are  the  materials 
from  which  thefe  memoirs  are  fe- 
lebfed,  that  inftead  of  being  fur- 
prifed  at  their  extending  to  a  large 
and  maffy  quarto,  we  are  rather 
aftoniffied  at  the  author’s  difcrimina- 
tive  tafle  which  has  enabled  him  to 
comprefs  them  within  fo  narrow  a 
compals.  The  original  documents 
amount  to  not  lefs  than  one  hundred 
and  fixty  large  volumes  or  port¬ 
folios  ;  mod  of  them,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fpecimen  here  pre¬ 
fented,  of  confiderable  value  as  ftate 
papers,  political  correfpondences,  or 
anecdotes  of  curiofity.  The  work 
is  dehgned  as  a  companion  and  fup- 
plement  to  Mr.  Coxe’s  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  :  it  is  illuftrated 
by  a  great  variety  of  portraits  of 
the  principal  perlonages  referred  to* 
and  in  almoft  every  inftance  by  a 
fac-fimile  of  their  writing.  From 
the  feledtion  we  have  made  from  it, 
and  introduced  into  another  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  Regifter,  the  reader  will 
foon  perceive  that  the  biographer 
has  acquitted  himfelfwith  his  ufual 
elegance  and  fpirit. 

Purfuing  the  footfteps  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Rofcoe,  Mr:  Shepherd  has  pre¬ 
fented  us,  in  a  quarto  volume,  with 
“  The  Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini  f* 
and  if  the  materials  he  has  Tad  to 
work  upon,  and  the  events  they  com- 
prife,  as  well  as  his  own  fty.le  and 
diftion,  be  inferior  in  point  of  in- 
tereft  or  •  excellence  to  thofe  of  his 
very  popular  proto-type,  they  never¬ 
theless  are  by  no  means  deficient  in. 
impreffive  effect.  The  biographers 
induftry  has  been  indefatigable  5  and 
there  ieems  to  be  icarcely  a  docu¬ 
ment  with  which  '  the  hiftory  of 
Poggio  is  either  immediately  or  re¬ 
motely  connected,  which  has  efcaped 
his  penetrating  eye.  We  have  oc~ 
cafionally  on  this  account  conceived, 
in  the  courfe  of  our  examination, 
that  the  work  i?  utm’eceftanlv  dif- 
U  2  |  /ufej 
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fufe  j  and  that  an  o&avo  volume, 
though  lefs  fplendid  in  appearance, 
might  have  been  altogether  adequate 
to  the  portraiture  of  a  man  who,  al¬ 
though  pofieft  of  extenfive  erudition, 
and  engaged  in  feveral  of  the  more 
acrimonious  controverfies  of  his  day, 
by  no  means  fills  up  any  very  im¬ 
portant  pofl  in  the  chronology  of 
fcience  or  general  literature. 

In  a  form  much  humbler  and 
more  modeft  we  have  received  from 
Mr.  Stewart  an  “  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Reid, 
D.D.”  It  is  a  thin  obfavo  volume, 
detailing,  in  plain  perfpicuous  lan¬ 
guage,  the  few  and  dm  pie  tranfac- 
tions  which  marked  the  evea  tenor 
©f  the  life  of  this  pious  and  ex¬ 
cellent  fcholar,  and  latterly  cele¬ 
brated  metaphyfkian.  From  this 
biographic  fketch,  the  reader  will 
alfo  find  that  we  have  extra&ed  a 
©ontinued  narrative  in  the  Rcgilfer 
for  the  prefent  year,  and  to  that  we 
refer  him  for  a  more  particular  proof 
of  the  writer’s  merit.  Its  accuracy 
is  unqueftionable :  for  it  was  pub- 
lickly  read,  previous  to  its  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  prels,  at  different 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
petufal,  had  any  errors  of  moment 
incidentally  crept  into  it  at  firft, 
they  would  indubitably  have  been 
pointed  out  and  corrected, 

Of  the  late  lord  chief  jiiftice 
Wilmot  we  have  received  a  few 
not  uninterefting  *(  Memoirs”  from 
the  duteous  hand  of  his  foil,  one  of 
the  prefent  matters  in  Chancery, 
which  were  intended  to  have 
been  prefixed  to  a  work  contain¬ 
ing  his  legal  opinions,  but  hav¬ 
ing  appeared  "too  large  to  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  a  profeftional  book,  yet 
to©  mterefting  to  be  much  curtail¬ 
ed,”  the  original  plan  was  dif- 
parded,  and  it  has  become  the  lub- 
.]#&  •(  a  fe$2fr*te  pub^atio^ 
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tending  to  77  pages,  4to.  It  U 
enriched  with  feveral  of  fir  Eard- 
ley’s  own  letters,  written  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  and  others. which 
were  occafionally  addretted  to  him 
from  characters  of  confiderable  learnr 
ing  or  celebrity. 

We  have  alfo  been  prefented  with 
“  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Charac¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Lord  Kenyon,’*  which, 
although,  fo  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  tr  ace  it,  is  faithful  in  the 
outline,  is  by  no  means  equal  either 
in  extent  of  detail,  or  excellence  of 
ttyle,  to  what  the  original  is  fairly 
entitled}  and  we  truftwe  ttiall  fihortly 
receive  a  more  full  and  finiihed  like- 
nefs  of  this  illuftrious  and  upright 
lawyer. 

We  clofe  our  biographic  lift  with 
“  The  Life  of  Toullaint  Louverture^ 
Chief  pf  the  French  Rebels  in  St. 
Domingo;”  by  M.  Dubroca  :  tranf-v. 
lated  from  the  French,  8vo.  The  title 
alone  is,  futticient  to  point  out  the  fidje 
of  the  queftion  efpoufed  in  M.  Du- 
broca’s  pamphlet ;  which  in  ,  reality 
contains  little  more  than  has  been 
communicated  by  thenewfpapers,  and 
allit redly  was  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  translating.  It  can  only  be  valu¬ 
able  till  lomething  better  and  more 
adequate  to  the  life  of  a  man  lo  truly 
extraordinary  in  the  endowments  of 
his  mind,  and  the  eventful  viciffi- 
tudes  of  his  fortune,  ttiall  appear  in 
its  Head-— a  work  we  mod  earneftJy 
wifh  for. 

From  the  department  of  biogra¬ 
phy,  we  proceed  to  that  of  antiqui¬ 
ties — from  the  ruins  of  man,  tp  the 
ruins  of  what  were  erebted  for  hi* 
habitation.  In  this  branch  we  are  firft 
called  to  notice  the  fecond  volume  of 
Mr.  King’s  very  fuperb  "Munimenta 
Antiqua in  theprofecution  of  which 
we  meet  with  the  general  merits  we 
have  already  had  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve  in  the  firft.  The  learned  anti- 
quary  orifice*  an  ample  extent  of 

dttfieal 
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claffical  erudition,  and  archite6lural 
Hi  (crimination  :  the  lame  happy  pow¬ 
ers  of  elucidating  a  doubtful  point, 
ahd  occafionally  the  fame  fanciful 
conjectures  and  pious  conceits.  In 
many  cafes,  indeed,  he  feems  to  be 
pdrpofely  aiming  in  'his  defcriptions 
at  that  “dim  religious  light,’*  which 
conftitutes  the  chief  beauty  of 
much  of  the  fcenery  he  developes. 
Bulky,  however,  as  are  his  refearch.es, 
we  have  accompanied  him  both  with 
pleafure  and  improvement. 

The  metropolis  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  fortunate  within  the  period  ot 
our  prelent  lucubrations;  in  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  its  antiquities,  in  reality 
of  its '  ancient  and  modern  date ; 
Mr.  Malcolm  having  publiOted  his 
f<  Londinium  Redivivum,’*  and  Mr. 
Malton  having  completed  his  very 
magnificent  “  Picturefque  Tour 
through  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Weftminfter.”  Thefe  fplendid  works 
by  no  means  interfere  with  each 
other’s  defign.  The  objeft  of  the 
former  is  profefledly  to  find  gratifi¬ 
cation  for  the  antiquary  j  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  author  has 
dived  deeply  into  the  parochial  re¬ 
cords,  the  archives  of  various  foun¬ 
dations,  the  Harleian  MSS.  and 
other  authentic  Tourcesy  and,  not- 
w'ithftanding  the  previous  labours  of 
Stow  and  Maitland,  has  brought  to 
light  a  very  confiderable  portion  of 
new  as  well  as  entertaining  matter. 
His  Ipngeft  and  moft  minute  de¬ 
scription.  is  that  of  the  Chartreule 
or  Charter-houle,  which  he  traces 
from  its  firft:  rife,  through  all  its  va¬ 
rious  modifications  both  as  to  edifice 
and  object,  to  the  prefent  times. 
To  the  inquifitive  reader,  his  excerpts 
wifi  be  found  highly  valuable  and 
amuljng.  Mr.  Mahon’s  defign  is 
far  lefs  that  of  the  antiquary,  than 
of  the  architect  ;  and  without  pro¬ 
foundly  roving  through  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  days  that  are  pall,  he  has 
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largely  illuft  rated  his  lefs  erudite  ob- 
fervations  with  the  moft  interefting 
views  which  the  metropolis  affords, 
accurately  delineated,  and  executed 
in  aquatinta.  The  avtift’s  intimate 
knowledge  of  perfpedtive  is  obvious 
throughout  almoft  every  page  and 
every  drawing  ;  the  whole  ot  which 
may  be  depended  upon  as  corre£t  as 
well  as  judicious. — This  fplendid 
work,  which  has  been  pnbliftnng  in 
numbers  for  feveral  years  paft,*  ex¬ 
tends,  now  that  it  is  completed, 
to  two  large  folio  volumes,  Mr. 
Malcolm’s  is  comprifed  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  quarto. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  publiflied  the  firft 
part  of  his  third  volume  of  “  The 
Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Leicefter.”  This  is  allb, 
as  our  readers  may  judge  from  our 
account  of  the  former  volumes,  a 
magnificent  and  expenlive  publica¬ 
tion.  Its  fize  is  folio ;  the  firft 
part  of  the  volume  before  us  alone 
extends  to  five  hundred  and  fixty 
pages,  independently  of  feventy-five 
copper-plate  engravings,  and  its 
price  is  two  guineas  and  a  half.  It 
comprifes  the  Hundred  of  Eaft  Gof- 
cote.  It  poilelfes  the  general  merit 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  work,  and 
is  much  indebted  to  its  prints. 

In  a  form  far  more  humble,  a 
finole  o&avo,  we  have  received  from 
fir  °Charles  Englefield,  hart.  “  A 
Walk  through  Southampton.;’  It 
is  ftri&ly  a  book  of  antiquarian  re- 
fearch,  though  not  feverely  limited 
to  this  branch  of  literature.  It  is 
well  calculated  to  pleafe  the  curious 
refident  in  the  town  it  undertakes 
to  defcribe,  but  may  be  perufed  at 
the  fame  time  with: no  fmall  degree 
of  entertainment  by  the  general 

reader.  •'  ' : '  1  . 

Connected  in  feme  mealure  here¬ 
with,  is  “  The  Hiftory  of  Jlium  or 
Troy,  including  the  adjacent  Coun¬ 
try,  and  the  oppofite  Coaft  of.  tfie 
I  /  .  [j  $  T  {ft.  Chcrfonefus, 
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Cherfonefus,  or  Thrace:”  by  the 
author  of  Travels  in  Alia  Minor 
and  Greece.  This  elaborate  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  truly  learned  Dr.  Chand¬ 
ler  conftitutes  but. f  a  detached  por- 
*  tion’  of  a  larger  work,  which  he  has 
long  been  preparing,  and  which  we 
truft  willfpeedily  be  fubmitted  to  the 
general  view.  Asaneye-witnefs  of  the 
claftic  fcenery  he  has  defcribed,  and 
ftrenuoullysattached  to  the  belief  of 
the  reality  of  the  heroic  exploits  at¬ 
tributed  to  it,  he  could  not  avoid 
preffing  forward  as  a  fturdy  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  Bryantine  theory,  which 
would  at  once  fweep  its  hillory  and 
topography  from  all  actual  exiftence, 
or  rather  confine  them  to  the  ideal 
region  of  fajb/e,  or,  as  Mr.  Eitfon  has 
lately  ,  denominated  it,  of  romance . 
Few,  we  believe,  have  perfifted  in 
their  infidelity  fi.nce  the  publications 
upon  this  intcrefting  fubje£t  of  M. 
Chevalier  and  Mr.  Dallaway ;  and 
we  trull  that  even  thefe  few  will 
now  be  converted  from  the  error  of 
their  way,  by  fhe  additional  evidence 
of  this  veteran  in  the  caufe  of  lite¬ 
rature,  who  has  removed  every  re¬ 
maining  difficulty,  and  fully  reftored 
fhe  great  proto- type  of  epic  poetry 
to  the  chara£ter  of  an  accurate  geo¬ 
grapher  and  hiftorian.  The  pre¬ 
fixed  map  of  the  Trojan  plain  is 
from  D’Anville,  and  a  more  correct 
chartift  our  author  could  not  have 
reforted  to. 

Mr.  Folbi  'ooke  has  favoured  us 
with  two  very  curious  and  entertain¬ 
ing  o£lavo  volumes,  entitled  <l  Bri- 
tifh  Monachifm  j  or,  the  Manners 
and  Cufloms  of  the  Monks  and 
Nuns  of  England.”  His  profeffed 
object  is  in  fome  degree  ‘  to  check 

*  thatfpirit  of  monachifm  and  popery 

*  which  has  lately  been  revived.’  This 
fuppofed  revival,  however,  appears 
to  us  a  mere  phantom  and  conceit 
of  the  brain.  We  well  know  that 
?nany  of  the  dignitaries,  and  feveral 


even  of  the  prelates  of  our  own  church, 
have  of  late  exhibited  a  fpirit  of  un¬ 
common  tendernefs  and  affe6lion 
for  this  elder  branch  of  the  Chriltian 
church,  as  the  popifh  religion  has 
been  denominated  in  the  fenate  it- 
ielf 5  but  the  catholics  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  by  no  means  confcious  of 
any  increafe  in  their  own  body,  and 
have  very  great  reafon  to  apprehend 
a  progreffive  defection.  Be  this 
however  as  it  may,  the  work  before 
us  is  highly  valuable  and  inftru£live, 
as  unfolding  to  us,  from  obfolete  and 
forgotten  archives,  an  ample  llore  of 
new  and  entertaining  matter  ;  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  learning 
and  indefatigable  induftryof  the  au¬ 
thor,  who  is  equally  entitled  to  ad¬ 
miration  as  an  antiquarian,  an 
hiftorian,  and  a  polemic. 

Mr.  Kelt’s  two  volumes  of  “  Ele¬ 
ments  of  general  Knowledge”  are 
defigned  as  a  popular  guide  to  youth 
through  the  fubjecls  of  ’religion, 
language,  hiftory,  philofophy,  polite 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
fources  of  our  national  profperity  : 
and  in  this  humble  but  ufeful  de¬ 
partment  they  are  certainly  entitled 
to  commendation.  Fie  has  firice 
publifhed  a  fmail  pamphlet  of  ad-* 
ditions,  which  are  confined  to  the 
treatment  of  Britifti  Tailors. 

Replete  with  entertaining  if  not 
recondite  powers  of  mind,  and  long 
demanded  by -the  public,  we  have  at 
length  for  the  firft  time  received,  in 
four  volumes  o<5lavo,  *'  The  mifcel- 
laneous  Works  of  Oliver  Goldfmith, 
M.  B.  to  which  is  prefixed  fome 
Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings.” 
The  editor  has  not  chofen  to  com¬ 
municate  his  name,  nor  in  every  in- 
ftance  the  authorities  whence  he  has 
drawn  the  anecdotes  that  compofe 
the  thread  of  his  biography  j  yet  the 
latter  appears  to  be  corre6l,  and  is 
unqueftionably  amufing :  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  poet’s  earlier  years  is 

avowedly 
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avowedly  furnilhed  by  his  eldefl  filler, 
and  may  therefore  be  implicitly  de¬ 
pended  upon.  We  have  alfo  fe- 
veral  papers  introduced  which  have 
either  not  appeared  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  or  have  not  hitherto  been  ap¬ 
propriated,  but  which  evidently 
bear  llrong  internal  teftimony  of 
being  the  production  of  this  elegant 
but  excentric  writer. 

Mr.  Folier  has  given  a  new  tranf- 
lation  of  The  Arabian  Nights, 
with  Engravings  from  Pictures  by 
R.  Smirke,  R.  A.”  5  vols.  8vo.  The 
original  of  this  entertaining  and 
popular  work  is  yet  doubtful.  An 
Arabic  manufcript  of  Arabian  Tales 
was  formerly  poilelfed  by  Mr.  Wort- 
ley  Montagu,  and  purchaled  by  Dr. 
White  at  the  lale  of  his  books,  by 
whom  it  has  fince  been  transferred 
to  Mr.  Scott.  This  manufcript  con¬ 
tains  a  vail  number  fimilar  to  many 
which  are  found  in  our  common 
Englilh  edition  of  the  Thoufand  and 
One  ;  but  they  are  not  exaCt  coun¬ 
terparts,  and  there  are  feveral  in 
the  Arabic  copy  which  are  not  to 
be  traced  in  the  Englilh,  nor  in 
M.  Galiand’s  French  verfion,  from 
\vhich  the  Englilh  was  tranllated. 
We  know  not  the  name  of  the  au* 
thor  of  the  Thoitjand  and  One,  nor 
even  the  period  in  which  he  lived  j 
anditis,  perhaps,  more  probable,  that 
they  are  sot  the  production  of  any 
one  individual  author  whatever,  but 
a  compilation  of  (lories  from  differ¬ 
ent  writers,  fele&ed  by  forne  inge¬ 
nious  editor,  and  arranged  into  one 
feries.  Be  this  however  as  it  may, 
they  polfefs  a  power  fo  truly  capti¬ 
vating  and  amufing,  even  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  Englilh  verfion,  which  by  no 
means  does  jullitfe  to  the  French, 
that  we  cannot  but  hail  a  new 
and  more  elegant  vernacular  tranl- 
lation.  Such  is  the  tranflation 
before  us :  —  like  the  former,  it 
is  from  M.  Galland,  to  whofe 
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fpirit  and  purity  of  llyle  it  adheres 
with  Sufficient  precilion.  It  has  alfo 
the  further  .merit  of  offering  a  va¬ 
riety  of  original  notes,  which  are 
truly  ingenious  and  Illullrative  of  the 
Oriental  cullorns  referred  to. 

Under  the  title  of  “  Claims  of 
Literature”  we  have  received,  for 
the  firfl  time,  a  regular  account  of 
the  origin,  motives,  obje&s,  and 
tranla6tions  of  the  “  Society  for  the 
Ellablilhment  of  a  Literary  Fund” — 
an  inhibition  winch  does  honour  to 
the  nation  in  which  it  is  formed, 
and  in  the  fuccefs  of  which  every 
friend  to  learning  and  talents,  to  the 
improvement  and  amelioration  of 
mankind,  mufl  neceifarily  feel  in- 
terelled.  We  rejoice  at  perceiving 
it  in  fo  thriving  a  (late,  although  at 
prefent  hut  in  its  infancy  ;  and  trull 
that,  from  the  progrelfive accumu¬ 
lation  of  benefaCtions  and  fubfqrip- 
tions,  it  will  be  able,  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  half  the  prefent  century^, 
to  extend  its  benevolent  affiltance  to 
the  utmoll  latitude  it  propofes.  The 
hiflory  and  direCt  objeCt  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  is  drawn  up  by  Mr.  David 
Williams  ;  to  which  are  added  a 
variety  of  poetic  addrelfes  delivered 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  introduced  by  a  preface  from 
Mr.  Bofcawen.  In  the  hiflory  the 
author  feems  to  intimate  that  the 
ellablilhment  has  a  ftrong  claim  upon 
government  for  patronage  and  pecu¬ 
niary  allillance,  and  obvioufly  hints 
that  luch  an  interference  would  be 
gratefully  received  by  its  members. 
We  fincerely  hope  it  will  never  be 
conneCled  with  government  in  any 
way :  it  is  already  in  a  moll  ad¬ 
vancing  and  profyerous  Hate  from 
its  own  internal  aClivityj  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  moment  it 
became  richly  endowed  and  fubjeCt 
to  the  controul  of  the  national  ad- 
minillration,  its  aClivity  would  pro- 
grelfively  ceafe;  and  that  the  va- 
U  4  rious 
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rious  offices  it  would  have  to  beftow 
would  in  almoft  every  inftance  be 
fought  after  for  the  nitre  purpofe 
of  honour  or  perfonal  emolument. 
The  moll  active  and  flourifhing  of 
our  public  eftablifhments  are  thole 
which  are  totally  independent  of 
government  interell.  The  board  of 
agriculture  derives  no  benefit,  in  our 
opinion,  from  fuch'a  '  connexion  j 
and  however  advantageous  may  be  its 
labours,  they  are  not  to  be  put  into 
competition  with  thofe  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Commerce,  and  Manufactures.  The 
Foundling  Hofpital  was  paralyzed 
while  it  was  allifted  by  large  annual 
grants  from  the  civil  lift  govern¬ 
ment  however  at  length  refufed  to 
affift  it  any  longer,  and  inftead  of 
falling  into  decay,  its  prefent  pro- 
fperity  and  aggrandizement  com¬ 
menced  from  that  very  hour; 

From  the  hands  of  a  private” 
and  anonymous  i(  gentleman,”  we 
have  received  a  public  - Spirited 
work,  entitled  “  The  Trident,  or 
the  National  Policy  of  Naval  Cele¬ 
bration:  deferibing  a  Hieronauticon 
or  Naval  Temple,  with  its  Appen¬ 
dages,  &rc.”  The  objedl  of  this 
writer  is  evident  without  purfuing 
bis  voluminous  title  any  further. 
The  plan  propofed  for  the  erection 
of  this  enormous  hieronauticon, 
which  the  author  would  deftine  to 
celebrate  the  great  naval  victories 
obtained  over  our  enemies  in  the 
courfe  of  the  paid  and  every  pre¬ 
ceding  war,  and  to  aroufe  our  bold- 
jailors  to  future 1  exertions,  dis¬ 
plays  a  vaft  fund  of  imagination 
not  always  checked  within  the  due 
limits  of  '  fober  conception, /and  a 
confideraple  knowledge  of  claffical 
literature.  JBut  to  prove  what  little 
chance  ther£  is  of  fo  fplendid  a 
building1 ‘ever  exifting  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  writer’s  own  fancy, 
it  is  fufficient  to  notice,  that  the  fum- 
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mit  of  the  naval  pillar  which  it  in¬ 
here' propofed  fhould  fur  mount  the 
temple,  is  projeifed  at  not  lefs  than 
fix  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
giving  to  St.  Paul’s  and  even  St; 
Peter’s  the  appearance  of  low  gro¬ 
velling  and  defpicable  edifices:— 
“  Ye  meaner  domes,  hide  your  di- 
miniffied  heads!-’ 

We  have  been  indebted  to  Mr* 
Matthias,  in  ihe  courfe  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  year,  for  two  very  valuable  aG 
tempts  to  revive  the  ltudy  of  Italian 
poetry  in  our  own  country; — the 
one  is  a  republication,  in  the  original 
Italian,  of  the  very  excellent  and 
entertaining  ec  Commentarj  intornO 
ell’  Iftoria  della  Poefia  Italiana”— ~ 
ie  Commentaries  on  the  PJiftory  of 
Italian  Poetry,”  by  M.  Cretcem- 
bini ;  and  the  other  a  feleftion 
from  the  lyric  productions  of  many 
of  the  mod  celebrated  Italian  poets, 
u  Componimenti  Lirici  de’  piu  iU 
luftri  Poeti  d’ Italia/’  Each  of  thefe 
woiks  comprifes  three  volumes  duo¬ 
decimo,  and  the  editor  evinces  in 
both  of  them  his' intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  language  in  which 
he  engages,  by  claliical  and  correOf 
introductions,  or  addreifes,  in  the! 
Italian  tongue.  No  man  ever  pof- 
felled  a  more  critical *  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  Italian  competition,  nu¬ 
merous  and  complicated  as  they 
are,  than  •  Crelcembini,  although 
many  have  exceeded  him  in  the  fe¬ 
licity  of  their  application  :  and' the 
pleafure  we  have  derived  from  a 
perufal  of  thefe  volumes,  which  con- 
ftitute  but  a  final!  part  of  his  Jfioria 
della  volgar  Poefiid,  has  induced  us 
to  hope  for  a  republication  of  the 
whole.  Should  our  editor  be  in¬ 
duced,  as  we  truft  he  will,  to  offer 
a  new  impreffion  of  his  “  Compo¬ 
nimenti,”  we  fhould  like  to  fee  feme 
extracts  from  Giovanni  Rucellai, 
Guinizelli,  and  Guidiccioni,  not  one- 
of  Whofe  names  has  occurred  to  us 
'  ’<  '  '■  v  uafen 
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fipon  a  pretty  careful  perufal ;  and 
jf  fpace  were  wanted  it  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  injury  by  curtailing 
that  allotted  to  Sannazarro,  Ber* 
xiardo  Taffo,  and  Celio  Magno. 

From  the  hands  of  an  enterprising 
printer*  Mr.  Roufifeau,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  ufeful  elementary  work 
in  flu  dying  the  Perfian  language. 
It  is  entitled  “  Flowers  of  Perfian 
Literature,”  and  contains,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  compiler,  “  extracts 
from  the  moft  celebrated  authors 
in  prole  and  verfe,  with  a  tranila- 
fion  into  Knglifh.”  Thefe  extracts, 
however,  are  fufficiently  known  to 
the  Perlian,  and  even  to  manyEnglifh, 
fcholars,  already,  for  they  are  in  every 
inftance,  fo  far  as  we  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  examine  them, 
Iele6ted  from  the  Copamentary  or 
other  writings  of  fir  William.  Jones, 
the  Moonlhee  of  Mr.  Gladwin,  the 
tranllatlops  of  profe'lor  Richardfon, 
Mr.  Nott,  and  Mr  Hindley  :  while 
the  prefixed  “  Etf'ay  on  the  Language 
and  Literature  of  Portia”  is  drawn 
almoft  verbatim  from  the  works  of 
the  late  lamented  prefident.  As  an 
elementary  book  it  is  Bill  ufeful : 
the  character  is  Xalic,  and  tfie  typo¬ 
graphy  has  been  fuperint ended  with 
more  accuracy  than  we  generally 
meet  with  in  the  publication  of 
oriental  books. 

Imported  from  the  Calcutta  prefs 
we  have  received  from  Mr,  Gil- 
•chrift,  whole  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Hinduftanee  literature  is  per¬ 
haps  unrivalled,  and  has  been  duly 
acknowledged  in  the  New  College  of 
this  princely  city,  an  abridgment 
of  his  “  Oriental  Linguift  y*  which, 
from  its  efepofing  the  barbarous  and 
corrupt  jargon  of  many  preceding 
grammars,  pretendingtoteaeh  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  grand  colloquial  dialed! 
ofRinduftan,hehasalloentitled  f*Thc 
Anti-Jargonift.”  It  confifts  o  1  but 
ene  odtavo  volume,  and  is  not  only 
truly  valuable  on  account  of  its  bre¬ 


vity  and  claffical  cor  reft  nets,  but  as 
containing  a  variety  of  euripus  and 
ingenious  obfervations  on;  oriental 
manners  and  cufioms. 

Mr.  Jones  has  pubjifhed  the  fe- 
cond  volume  qf  his  “  Bardic  Mu-, 
feum  and  his  patriotic  zeal,  pro¬ 
found  erudition,  and  indefatigable 
perfeverance,  are  as  obvious  as  ever. 
Yet  few  of  the  pieces,  preferyed  per¬ 
haps  from  oblivion,  in  this  fplendid 
work,  diicover  the  poffdTion  of  pre¬ 
eminent  talents,  of  warm  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  figurative  einbellifhment. 
The  theory  of  WeKh.  jnufic  is  here 
fully  developed,  and  frill  further  elu¬ 
cidated  by  a  copy,  extending  to  fifty- 
fwq  pages,  of  many,  of  the  moR 
fimple  and  popular  airs#.,  .00 

The  poetry  of  the  ymr$  if  notfb 
productive  in  epic  attempts  as  the 
lait,  has  at  lead  produced  ns  one 
anonymous  effort  of  thisjrind^  undeir 
the  title  of  “  Science  •  Revived,  or 
the  Vition  of  Alfred*”-  Itrexteutk 
to  eight  books  of  iambic  eouplets-% 
with  a  machinery  of  iyjphs,  often 
pertinently  introduced,  but  occafiqn- 
ally  without  the  necedity  ..of  .any 
preternatural  agency  whatever.  The 
verification  is  commonly  cojyc.S, 
hut  there  is  a  general  wanfe-cf 
l'pirit  and  activity-— a  fort  of  memo¬ 
randum  imprinted  on  every;  page, 
that  the  poet  is  unequal  ;  to-  his  talk 
— that  he  has  taken  a  bow  into  his 
hands  which  he  is  not  able  to  bend. 

After  a  promife  of  upwards-  of 
twenty  years,  Mr.  Giffa'rd  has  at 
length  produced  his  tranflation  of 
.  Juvenal,  or  rather  has  :at  length 
evinced  how  totally  incapable  he -  is 
of  fulfilling  a  promile  .To  long  fince 
inadvertently  entered  into.  We 
mean  not  to  fay  that  he  has  not  exhi¬ 
bited  many  paliages which  are  hap¬ 
pily  and  correbily  rendered***<-many 
in  which  he  lurpatTes  the  entire  holt 
of  his  predecefiors.  But,  as  a  whole, 
the  verfiori  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
its  original.  It  is  carelels,  para-. 

phraftic. 
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phradic,  and  vulgar — often  mod  in- 
flpid  where  it  ought  to  have  evinc¬ 
ed  moft  animation — and  moll  eu- 
pidmous  where  mode  fly  fhould  have 
whifpered  the  neceffity  of  checking 
the-  rein. 

With  far  better  fuccefs  Mr. 
Boyd  has  at  laft  concluded  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  “  The  Divina  Commedia  of 

\4? 

Dante,’’ — the  Inferno  of  which  was 
publilhed  many  years  ago.  He  is 
often  as  fublime  and  daring  as  his 
original ;  and  to  thofe  who  have  not 
attentively  ftudied  the  xecchie  voci 
of  the  elder  bards  of  Italy,  he  will 
fee-  generally  found  more  clear  and 
explicit.  His  verliScation  is  fmootb, 
and  his  rhymes  are  feldom  inadmif- 
€ble.  Upon  the  .whole,  we  have 
been  bell  pleafed  with  his  verlion  of 
the  Paradifo.  The  work  in  its  preferjt 
iprm<  extends  to  three  volumes  odlavo. 

The  myrtle  wreaths  of  Anacreon 
appear  to  fprout  forth  with  addi¬ 
tional  verdure  in  the  prefen t  day. 
We  have  lately  had  occalion  to  no¬ 
tice  Mr.  Moore Ts  entire  verlion— a 
work  of  refined  tade  and  animation,, 
but  far  too  prurient  and  luxurious  ; 
and  the  prelent  year  has  furnilhed 
us  with  a  rendering  of  his- “  Select 
Odes,”  as  they  are  denominated  by 
the-  translator  the  Rev.  Hercules 
Yotinge.  It  is  a  Imall  volume,  pub¬ 
lifhed  pofthumoufly  by  Mr.  Younge’s 
friend1  the  Rev.  Robert  Drought  : 
and,  if  it  poflefs  lefs  of  the  fpirit, 
poffefles  at  lead  more  of  the  eom- 
jpreffiy'fe  power,  of  the  original  than 
Mr.  Moore’s  attempt.  To  thefe 
w  Selebl  Odes'”  are  added  a  variety 
of  critical  annotations,  which  in 
general  are  neither  very  profound 
nor  very  illuftrative,  and  fome  imi¬ 
tations  and  tranflations  from  Bion, 
Mofchus,  Phocylides,  and  Horace. 
They  at  lead  keep  pace  with  and 
©ecaflonally  foar  above  mediocrity. 
From  feveial  of  thefe  minor  Greek 
gpoets  we  have  alfo  had  a  fmall 
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oClavo  volume  of  “  Mifcell  ancons 
1  ran llations  and  Imitations,  by  J. 
B.  S.  Morritt,  Eiq.”  the  verfidca- 
tion  of  which  is  always  elegant, 
generally  faithful,  and  for  the-  mod 
part  ipirited.  It  is  an  attempt  with 
which  we  have  been  much  pleafed. 

“  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  late 
Thomas  Little^Efq.”  are  well  known 
to  be  the  produ&ion  of  Mr.  Moore : 
they  poflefs  all  the  voluptuoufnels 
and  all  the  elegant  eafe  of  his  verlion 
of  Anacreon,  together  with  an  in¬ 
delicate  cupidity  which  we  are  forry 
to  fee  occafionally  indulged  by  fuel* 
a  writer  beyond  what  is  to  be  found 
in  the  glowing  Grecian,  and  which 
we  trull  the  morality  of  the  age  will 
never  countenance. 

We  turn  to  a  publication  of  a 
very  different  kind  :  we  mean  Mr. 
Mant’s  new  edition  of  “  The  Poe¬ 
tical  Works  of  the  late  Thomas 
Warton,”  which  we  could  fcarcely 
have  introduced,  but  that  we  And 
fome  new  and  important  matter 
added  (for  every  thing  mud  be  of 
importance  from  the  hand  of  fo 
truly  cl  alii  cal  a  fcholar) — together- 
with  memoirs  of  his  life  and' writ¬ 
ings,  and  notes  critical  and  expla¬ 
natory.  1  he  memoirs  are  drawn 
up  with  care,  and  are  pofleffed  of 
confiderable  intereft,  though  too 
minute  and  partial  :  refpeCling  the 
notes,  we  have  often  wiflied  that 
the  author  had  faved  himfelf  the 
trouble  of  writing  many  of  them  y 
they  are  for  the  moll  part  trivial  ’ 
and  unimportant. 

The  lovers  of  Scottish  poetry  have 
been  treated  with  a  collection  of  poems 
of  this  kind,  obtained  by  much  induf- 
try  and  application,  and  on  feveral  ac¬ 
counts  entitled  to  notice,  in  the 
u  Chronicle  of  Scottifh  Poetry,  from 
the  thirteenth  Century,  to  the  Union 
of  the  Crowns,  by  James  Sibbald.” 
The  colleOfion  extends  to  four  oClavo 
volumes  clofely  printed,  and,  as  its 
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plan  is  ample,  we  do  not  find  any¬ 
thing  materially  omitted  which  we 
could  wifh  to  be  preferred :  the 
appended  gloffary  is  full  and  ufeful. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  have 
been  better  pleafed  with  a  publica¬ 
tion  not  eifentially  different,  entitled 
“  Minflrelfy  of  the  Scottifh  Border 
conlifting  of  Hiftorical  and  Roman¬ 
tic  Ballads,  collected  in  the- Southern 
Counties  of  Scotland,  with  a  few  of 
modern  Date,  founded  upon  local 
Tradition.’’  This  work  is  far  more 
elegantly  printed  than  the  former : 
it  is  introduced  by  a  rapid  but  well 
written  furvey  of  border- hi ftory, 
containing  a  mafterly  fketch  of  the 
general  chara&er  and  manners  of 
the  border  tribes,  from  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  union 
of  the  crowns.  Every  ballad  is  alfo 
illuftrated  by  a  preliminary  and  en¬ 
tertaining  eBay,  and  explained,where 
jieceffary,  by  a  running  glofs  at  the 
fool  of  the  page.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
current  year  we  have  received  but 
two  volumes  of  this  collection  5  but 
we  may  flep  beyond  our  precife 
limit  to  announce  that  the  luccefs 
of  thefe  volumes  has  induced  the 
editor,  Mr.  Scott,  to  extend  his  de- 
fign  to  two  additional  volumes, 
which  appear  to  us  equally  intereft- 
ing  and  lively — equally  valuable 
in  their  text  and  commentary.  We 
fliall  gladly  feleCt,  in  our  next  Re- 
gitter,  a  fpecimen  or  two  from  them. 

We  are  called  upon  to  notice  the 
fecond  edition  of  Mr.  Cowper’s  ver- 
fion  of  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyfiey, 
in  confequence  of  the  numerous  al¬ 
terations  which  the  tranflator  has  in¬ 
troduced  into  it,  and  which  upon  a 
moderate  calculation  extend  to  not 
lefs  than  a  third  part  of  entirely  new 
matte*.  Unqueflionably  the  verfion 
is  much  improved  in  its  prefent 
form ;  it  is  generally  more  harmo¬ 
nious,  and  in  many  places  more 
Corre6R  We  were  not  vesy  ardent 


admirers -of  Mr.  Cowper’s  firft  at¬ 
tempt  ;  and  the  elaborate  revition  to 
which  he  has  fubje&ed  the  edition 
before  us,  clearly  demonftrates  that 
he  was  far  from  being  perfectly  fatis- 
fied  with  it  himfelf.  We  (till  doubt* 
however,  whether  it  will  ever  in  any 
confiderable  degree  fuperfede  the 
more  loofe  but  more  exquifite  ver¬ 
fion  of  Mr.  Pope.  In  its  prefent 
form  it  appears  in  four  oCfavo  vo¬ 
lumes.  It  is  the  laft  work  to  which 
this  unrivalled  poet  of  his  day  ex¬ 
tended  his  corre&ive  hand  j  and  it 
is  now  publifhed  pofthumoufly  by 
his  friend  and  kinfman  Mr.  John- 
fon. 

“  The  Works  of  Soloman  Gcff- 
ner”  have  been  for  the  firft:  time 
prefented  in  a  complete  Englifh  ver¬ 
sion  in  the  courfe  of  the  current  year. 
They  now  occupy  three  o&avo  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  are  ornamented  with  a 
portrait  of  the  author,  and  feveral 
defigns  from  the  pencil  of  Stot-hard. 
A  fliort  fketch  of  the  life  of  this 
eminent  and  interefting  poet  is  pre¬ 
fixed^  by  the  anonymous  editor-— 
and,  from  the  elegance  with  which  it 
is  compiled,  we  wifh  it  had  been 
more  extended.  The  character  of 
this  pious  and  virtuous  man  was 
as  amiable  as  his  talents  were 
tranfcendant. 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Anftey 
for  a  fecond  book  of  his  very  hu¬ 
mourous  and  facetious  poem,  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Pleader!s  Guide  of. 
which  the  fir  ft  part  appeared  in 
1 796,  and  was  long  ago  noticed  in 
Qur  Regifter,  with  deferved  applaufe. 
The  fame  exquifite  raillery,  .  and 
fprightlinefs  of  fally,  the  fame  keen 
fpirit  of  repartee  and  builelque  argu¬ 
mentation,  are  evinced  in  the  con- 
clufion  as  in  the  commencement  of 
the  poem  j  and,  truly  emblematic  of 
its  fubjeCt,  it  terminates  in  the  moft 
glorious  uncertainty. 

The  indefatigable  mufe  of  Mr. 
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Pye  has  again  entertained  her/elf 
hyr  “  Verles  on  (everal  Subjects.” 
Thefe  fubje£ts  are  confined  to  the 
topography  of  Stoke  Park  and  its 
'vicinity;  the  vicarage-houfe  of  which 
is  the  property  of  an  eminent  and 
elegant  brother  hard,  Mr.  Penn,  arid 
was  lent  to  the  ISureat  as  a  place  of 
temporary  retirement  in  the  lummer 
&nd  autumn  oflaftyear.  The  verfes 
are  hence  for  the  molt  part  defcriptive; 
though  we  find' among  them  another 
fequel  to  Gray’s  Long  Story,  which 
has  now  made  it  fomewhat  longer 
than  neceflfary  ;  and  a  tranflation  of 
the  laft  elegy  of  the  third  book  of 
Tibullus.  The  finooth  and  even 
flow  of  Pye’ s'1  verification  is 

too  generally  known  to  require  any 
particular  Ire  mark  in  this  place.  The 
verfes  before  us  maintain  the  com* 
*nbn  chara£ter  of  the  poet ;  feldom 
linking  into  grofs  demerit,  and  as 
feldom  rifing  above  the  level  of  me¬ 
diocrity. 

From  the  fimplc  and  inerudite 
pen  of  Mr.  R.  Bloomfield  vve  have 
been  favoured  with  a  itcond  volume 
of  poetic  effufions,  entitled  “  Rural 
Tales,  Ballads,  and  Songs,”  which  is 
by  no  means  inferior  in  merit  to  the 
4c  Farmer’s  Bov  $’*  partaking  of  the 
fame  eafiy  di&ion,  the  fame  animated 
narrative,  and  the  fame  unaffected 
touches  of  nature.  Like  the  firft,  it 
fp  introduced  to  the  world  by  the 
poet’s  patron,  Mr.  Lofft,  to  whom  he 
pays  a  juft  debt  of  gratitude  in  a 
mort  but  pertinent  preface,  which 
is  equally  honourable  to  his  feelings 
and  his  abilities.  * 

From  Mr.  Cottle  we  have  received 
a  little  facred  poem  entitled  “  }olm 
the  Baptift which  is  a  kind  of 
fecond  and  improved  edition  of  a 
poem  of  the  lame  name,  publifrted  in 
a  former  volume.  It  cqnfitts  of  the 
fuppofed  add  rets  of  the  Baptift  to 
the  Jews,  and  its  motto  is,  “  Repent 
ve,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
band.”  The  verfes  are  full  and  po- 
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liflied,  but  they  want  emphafisi  sm d 
intereft :  they  are  rather  declama? 
tory  than  impreffive. — We  have  alfo 
to  notice,  from  the  pen  of  the  fame 
poet,  “  A.  new  Verfion  of  the  Pfalms 
of  David in  which  attempt  he 
has  had  to  encounter  a  formidable 
rival  3  Mr.  Cumberland  having  of¬ 
fered  about  the  fame  time  his 
“  Poetical  Verilon  of  certain  Pfalms 
of  David.” — Whence  it  comes  to 
pafs  that  we  fo  feldom  meet  with 
true  excellence  in  the  facred  poefy  of 
modern  days,  we  are  ftill  at  a  lofs  to 
determine,  not  giving  implicit  credit 
to  the  caufe  aftigned  by  Dr.  John- 
lon  :  and  whence  it  occurs  that  the 
facred,  poetry  of  former  ages,  and 
efpecially  the  fublime  compofitions 
of  David,  fhould  be  fo  frequently 
mutilated  and  malVacred  in  theiy 
tranfpofition  into  vernacular  metre, 
we  arc  more  ignorant  ft  ill.  As  a 
tranllator  of  the.  entire  levies,  not- 
with (landing  the  refpc&able  efforts 
of  Mr.  Merrick,  Dr.  Watts  ftand$ 
even,  at  the  prelent  day  unrivalled  5 
and  yet  how  few  of  the  elfufipns 
of  this  pious  and  amiable  man 
equal  even  the  profe  verfion  of  our 
common  bibles  !  The  moft  fugcels- 
ful  tranflator  was  Mr.  Addifon  j  but 
his  labours  were  confined  to  a  very 
few  of  the  pfalms,  and  thefe  are  ra¬ 
ther  beautiful  paraphrafes  than  exa<5i 
renderings.  The  rival  poets  before 
ns  have  acquired,  and  juftly,  a  high 
degree  of  reputation  by  former  ex¬ 
ertions  ;  and  we  were  induced  to 
hope  that,  at  leaft  Between  the  two, 
we  might  have  po  (felled  an  entire 
metrical  verfion  of  thefe  inimita¬ 
ble  compofitions  worthy  of  their 
poetic  excellences  and  the  di¬ 
vinity  that  infpirits  them  ;  but  we 
have  been  woefully  mortified  and 
di (appointed  :  uncouth  and  vulgar 
phrafeologies a  verfificatioq  limp¬ 
ing,  disjointed,  and  unharmonized  } 
deviations  from  oriental  coflume  j 
fuppreflions  of  many  of  the  fublimeft 
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;r  to  oft  pathetic  paflages  that  occur 
rri  the  original,  and  the  introduction 
af  others  which  are  no  where  to  be 
found  in  the  p falter— disfigure  too 
frequently  both  thel'e  modern  at¬ 
tempts,  and  prevent  us  from  align¬ 
ing  a  preference  to  either. 

W e  turn  con  amove  to  the  ladies  ; 
and  are  pleated  to  receive  from  Mrs. 
Opie  a  little  volume  of  her  poetic 
editions.  They  confift  for  the  molt 
part  of  fhort  pieces  in  a  plaintive 
and  melancholy  drain,  and  are  fel- 
dom  devoid  of  merit.  The  Songs, 
as  they  are  called,  form  the  word 
part  of  the  book  ;  they  are  mere 
found  and  meafure,  without  any  ap¬ 
propriate  or  original  idea.  We  have 

alfo  received  from  this  ladv  a  well- 

✓ 

written  “  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford.”  By  Mrs. 
John  Hunter  we  have  been  favoured 
vdth  a  fm all  volume  of  “  Poems,”  of 
Which  a  great  part  have  been  pub- 
iifhed  before.  They  difplay  much 
fond  maternal  affettion,  in  verfes  ge¬ 
nerally  fmooth  and  melodious, though 
often  careleisly  and  incorrectly  writ¬ 
ten.  The  hacknied  fubje£ts  which 
the  fair  poetefs  has  commonly  fc- 
lecfted,  preclude  her  from  much  no¬ 
velty  of  imagination  or  fentiment ; 
yet  many  of  them  are  treated  with  a 
ftmplicity  of  dyle  and  feeling  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  the  author  of 
Queen  Mary's  Lamentation  and  the 
Death  Song  of  the  Indian.—* Mils 
Watts,  who  publifhed  fome  years 
ago  a  specimen  of  a  verfion  of  Taf- 
tVs  Jerufalem  Delivered,  in  Englifti 
iambics,  has  offered  a  volume,  in  the 
«ourfe  of  the  prefent  year,  entitled 
<e  Original  Poems  and  Tranllations^ 
Of  thefe  pieces  the  longed  is  a  ver- 
don  of  the  Ambra  of  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici;  a  beautiful  O vidian  allegory, 
fo  denominated  from  a  little  illand 
«f  this  name,  at  one  time  a  favourite 
feat  of  retirement  with  the  poet, 
*pen  which  he  had  beftowed  much 

M.  ft  t  A 
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toil  and  expence,  but  which  was 
afterwards  totally  deftroyed  by  au 
inundation  that  lwept  away  his  la¬ 
bours,  and  ‘  left  him  no  confola- 
*  tion  but  that  of  immortalizing  his 
‘  Ambra  in  the  poem  now  alluded 
e  to.’  The  verfion  of  this  pleating 
allegory  is  fluent  and  correct,  but, 
we  think,  often  deficient  in  fipirit. 
The  other  poems  are  of  moderate 
excellence :  the  bed  of  them  are 
thofe  laid  to  ly?  written,  by  a  gentle - 
man,  but  whofe  name  is  not  com¬ 
municated. 

The  remaining  poems  of  the  year 
which  we  are  called  to  record,  are : .  a 
fmall  volume  ‘5  On  various  Sub- 
jeifts,”  by  Nathaniel  Bloomfield,  a 
younger  brother  to  the  f<  Farmer’* 
Boy,”  and  who^  with  the  fame  blood, 
has  imbibed  much  of  the  fame  poetic 
fpirit,  which  has  blazed  forth  fq> 
confpicuoully  in  the  latter: — “Egypt, 
a  Poem,  deferiptive  of  that  Country 
and  its  Inhabitants  ;  written  during 
the  late  Campaign,  by  M.  M.  Clif¬ 
ford,  Efq.  ©f  the  twelfth,  or  Prince 
of  Wales’s,  Light  Dragoons;”  di¬ 
vided  into  three  cantos,  and  not 
dellitute  of  merit,  and  Specially 
merit  of  local  clefcripfion,  though 
often  feeble  and  profaic “  Poems 
on  various  Subjects,  by  Thomas  Der- 
mody  a  writer  who  has  feveral 
times  before  attempted,  to  -pleafe  the 
world  by  a  difplay  of  a  wild  and 
defultory  fancy,  feldom  fubmittiog 
to  the  chaftc  and  clallical  correal  ions 
of  meditative  judgment;  but  who, 
whatever  be  his  merits  or  defeats, 
will  never  attempt  to  pleale  the 
world  again,  the  public  journals  hav¬ 
ing  long  fince  announced  his  de- 
ceafe; — “The  Metrical  Mifcejlany 
a  compilation  aim  oft  exclufively  of 
the  temporary  effufions  of  living 
writers  celebrated  in  the  circles  of 
faftiion  or  letters  ;  and  offering  many 
an  effort  that  is  well  worthy  of  re¬ 
cord  in  tirs  templevpf  the  mufes : — 
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Ariftotle  ;  or  rather  to  combine  the 
Arrangement  of  the  French  drama¬ 
tics,  who  have  deviated  far  lets  from 
the  Greeks  than  ourfelves,  with  the 
force  and  eventful  variety  of  the 
•Englifh.  With  refpeCt  to  the  Gre¬ 
cian  unities,  We  admit  that  our 
tuthor  remains  immaculatej  and 
that  his  verification  ia  fluent  and 
*orre<T  j  but  we  have  little  of 
the  fimple  pathos  of  Sophocles  of 
Racine,  and  nothing  of  the  fire  and 
Jmpetuofity  of  Efchylus  or  Corneille  ; 
vhile  we  know  not  what  Englifh 
dramatift  our  author  has  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  copy :  of  involution  we  have 
nothing,  and  the  denouement  is 
drained  and  unnatural.  In  the 
former  piece  there  is  moreover  no 
Salutary  moral,  and  in  the  latter  a 
Rory  and  termination  altogether  im¬ 
moral  and  criminal.  In  this  refpe6\ 
ve  wifh  the  author  had  more  perti- 
nacioufly  adhered  to  the  guides  he 
has  pretended  to  follow. 

The  lighter  pieces  are :  “  The  Poor 
Gentleman,  a  Comedy  in  five  A&s, 
by  George  Colman  the  younger 
fbrightly  but  trifling  and  familiar  in 
the  characters  it  exhibits,  yet  not 
debating  itfelf  by  the  grofs  ribaldry 
nf  many  contemporary  productions  j — 
u  II  Como,  favola  Bofchereccia  di 
Giovanni  Milton,”  tranllated  into 
Italian  by  Gaetano  Polidori,  with 
S'  contiderable  portion  of  verbal  ac¬ 
curacy,  but  much  lofs  of  what  may  be 
termed  its  incommunicable  fpirit : — 
“The  Faihionable  Friends,”  a  comedy 
in  five  a£ts  ;  faid  to  have  been  found 
in  manufcript  among  the  papers  of 
the  late  earl  of  Orford,  and  to  have 
been  brought  forward  at  Drury- 
iane  after  having  remained  without 
S  claimant  for  five  years ;  a  comedy, 
moreover,  that,  on  account  of  the 
morality  it  exhibits,  as  well  as  the 
general  merit  to  which  it  is  fairly 
entitled,  delerves  a  better  fate  than 
If  met  with  <fA  Trip  tg  Bengal,”  a 
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mufical  entertainment  in  two  aCttf* 
better  qualified  for  reprefentation- 
upon  in  Afiatlc  than  an  European 
theatre “  Urania,  or  the  Illumine* 
a  Comedy  in  two  ACts,  aSperformed 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury- lane;  by 
William  Robert  Spencer,  Efq.”  in¬ 
tended  aS  a  lktire  upon  our  ghoft  ex¬ 
hibitions,  and  fo  far  laudable,  but  as 
deficient  in  judgment  as  it  is  praife- 
worthy  in  defign Folly  as  it 
Flies,”  froni  the  exuberant  pen  of 
Mr.  Reynolds  ;  pofiefling  all  hi* 
fpirit,  and  fairly  entitled  to  all  his 
temporary  popularity,  the  only  po¬ 
pularity  of  which  we  apprehend  he 
is  lolicitous  “  A  Tale  of  Myftery* 
as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Covent  Garden,  byThomasHolcroft;” 
denominated  by  the  author  a  melp- 
drame,  deduced  from  thfe  French, 
and  a  mere  vehicle  for  mufic 
Shakfpeare’s  u  Merchant  of  Venice,” 
as  altered  by  Dr.  Valpy,  and  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  private  theatre  at  his  own 
fchool  at  Reading  j  to  which  we  think 
it  fhould  have  been  confined  * 
(f  The  Fall  of  fcarthage,  by  Williarn 
Watkins written  for  provincial  per¬ 
formance,  and  pofieft  of  more  merit 
than  is  generally  attached  to  tragedies 
of  this  defeription  ■ <(  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Guadaloupe,”  tranflated  alfo 
for  a  provincial  theatre  from  the 
French  of  Mercier,  by  Mr.  Wallace : 
— lf  Juvenile  Friendfhip,  or  the  Hol¬ 
lidays,”  with  “  The  Arrogant  Boy,  a 
dramatic  After-piece  in  Verfe;v  de- 
figned  for  the  amufement  of  children, 
and  entitled  to  no  higher  praife  :  — 
tc  A  Houfe  to  be  Sold  j  a  mufical 
Piece  in  two  ACts,  by  James  Cobb,” 
likewife  from  the  French  *  Maifon  a. 
vendre,’  and  certainly  not  improved 
by  its  vernacular  adaptation  : — 
“  Jofeph,  a  lacred  drama,  fey  W.  T. 
ProCter  •”  a  compofition  which  is  any 
thing  rather  than  poetry. 

We  proceed  to  the  Novels,  Tales, 
and  Romances,  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced 
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flucecj,  and  are  chiefly  worthy  of 
police  within  the  period  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  lucubrations  3  and  fhali  com¬ 
mence  with  vol.  4.  and  $.  qf  Mis, 
Smith’s  ‘  Letters  of  a  Solitary 
Wanderer:  containing  Narratives  of 
various  Detcriptiorrs  5”  which  are 
Written  .  with  the  fame  oceafional 
pathos  and  ipipretlion, the  fame  truth 
but  pruriency  of  description,  and  the 
l  x  me  want  of  connection  between 
the  different  ‘  narratives/  which  we 
have  noticed  in  her  former  volumes. 

Memoirs  of  a  Family  in  Switz¬ 
erland/’  laid  to  be  <  founded  on 
/  facts/  have  much  pleated  us,  though 
a  confide ra,ble  and  fometimes  extra¬ 
vagant  fancy  has  been  unqueftion- 
ably  added  to  thofe  fails.  The  cha- 
xadters  are  for  the  molt  part  ft  rang, 
.•clear,  and  pbyioufly  drawn  from  the 
life*,  the  verfatilities  and  involutions 
,  of  fortune  that  occur  are  lufriciently 
.numerous  to  entertain  the  rpoil 
iickly  and, fallidious  palate,  and  fuf* 
Rcienily  abrupt .  and  interefting  to 
,  keep  the  moil  drowiy  female  front 
her  pillow.  But  this  is  not  the 
entire  praile  to  which  this  novel  is 
;  entitled  ;  it  is  of  higher  credit  that 
its  pages  are  uniformly  dedicated  to 
the  caufe  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  are  in  open  hoftility  with  all  the 
fathionable  follies  and  criminalities 
pf  the  day,  which  they  often  lath  with 
fevere  and  wholeforae  fatire. 

“  A  Series  of  Novels,  by  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Genlis  /*  taken  from  a 
collection  of  novels  edited  by  this 
lady  and  other  French  writers, 
under  the  title  of  La  Bibliotheque 
des  Romans,  and  publifhed  at  Paris 
by  Maradan.  In  their  Bnglifh  drels 
they  confift  of  thirteen  feparate 
novels,  or,  as  they  ought  rather  to 
have  been  called,  romances,  and 
extend  to  four  volumes  in  twelves. 
They  are  impreffiye  and  moral, 
though  frequently  improbable. 

*.*  Julietta,  or  the  Triumph  of 
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Mental  Acquirements  over  Perfonsl 
Defects  /’  a  well -planned  and,  whrt 
is  more  uncommon  Hill,  a  well-writ¬ 
ten  ftory,  moral,  intereffing,  and 
inflrudfive  : — -c‘  Phatime  et  Zoroe, 
Conth  Arabe  ;  par  M.  Alicator,  de 
'Marfeille  /’  a  beautiful  little  tale, 
told  in  ti  triple,  perfpicuous  lan¬ 
guage,  and  well  worm  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  juvenile  readers:— 
<f  Aftonilhment]  !  a  Romance  of 
Century  ago,  by  Francis  Lathofh/# 
in  which  the  principal  fource  of 
q/hnij/ment  to  our felves  is,  that i  the 
author  has  not  been  able  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  fingle  character  or  circum- 
ifance  but  what  has  been  hackneyed 
for  more  than  a  century  ago 
“  Plantagenct,  or  Secrets  of  the 
Houle  of  Anjou  5  a  Tale  of  the 
twelfth  Century ;  by  Anna  Milli- 
kin  /’  an  h ill oric  novel,  containing 
enough  of  prof  ability  to  give  it  cur¬ 
rency,  and  of  variety  to  make  it  in* 
tereftmg  — 'f  Atala  /’  a  neat  tranf- 
lation  from  a  fimple  and  pathetic 
little  French  tale  of  M.  de  Chateau* 
briant: —  “  The  Algerine  Captive, 
or  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Dr. 
Updike  Underhill,  fix  Years  a  Pri* 
foner  among  the  Algerines  /*  which 
is  fo  effentially  true  to  nature,  that  it 
may  have  been  hi ftoric ally  true  in. 
fa6t u  The  Village  Romance,  by 
Jane  Elfon/*  a  tale  of  virtue  and 
found  morality  “  The  Caffle  of 
Caithnefs/’  a  dclcription  of  the 
world  of  ghoffs  and  Tpirits,  rather 
than  of  the  prefent  woild  : — c'  Thu 
Soldier  of  Dierenllein/  or  Love  and 
Mercy.;  an  Aullrian  Story/’  of 
common  -  place  merit,  and  which 
may  be  read  when  nothing  bettef 
offers  : — “  The  Scottifn  Legend,  or 
the  Iile  of  St.  Clothair  ;  a  Romance^ 
byT.  J.  Horlley  Gurteis /’  of  the  pro 
cite  character  of  the  foregoing  ; — • 
ri’he  Baron’s  Daughter;  a  Gothic 
Romance;  by  Ifabdla  Kelly a  copy 
of,  but  not  an  improvement  upon, 
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hundreds  of  novels  that  have  preceded 
it  “  Maffouf,  or  the  Philofophy 
of  the  Day;”  a  defcription  of  the 
manners  and  didtion  of  the  Eaft,  by  a 
writer  who  knows  nothing  of  either:  — 
<fTheWhite  Knight,  or  theMonaftery 
of  Thorne  ;  a  Romance;  by  Theodore 
Melville,  efq.;”  which  exhibits  more 
tins  in  grammar  than  in  planning, 
and  ought  to  have  been  fub  milled  to 
JMr.  Melville’s  tutor  before  it  was 
Submitted  to  the  world: — “  Lady 
.Geraldine  Beaufort ;  by  a  Daughter 
of  the  late  Serjeant  Wilfon  an  en¬ 
tertaining  and  well-projedted  (lory : 
— “  The  Heir  Apparent ;  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Gunning;  revifed  and  aug¬ 
mented  by  her  Daughter,  Mifs  Gun¬ 
ning  of  the  common  merits  and 
common  defers  of  thele  lady-novel- 
ids  : — “  The  Lottery  of  Life,  or  the 
'Romance  of  a  Summer,  by  Mr.  Lit— 
tleton  ;”  a  performance  occafionally 
animated  and  occafionally  infipid,  tef- 
felated  with  patch- work  of  Latin 
Craps,  which  prove  that  the  author  is 
jambitiousof  the  charadter  of  a  man  of 
^learning  among  the  frequenters  of  the 
circulating  library  : — “  The  Travels 
,  of  A'lladin,  Sultan  of  Egypt which 
corifjft  of  every-day  adventures  in 
“  every-day  language: — “  Vidtor,  or- 
the  Child  of  the*  Fbrelt  fald  to  be 
.’  from  the  French  of  M.  Ducrav-Du- 
F  rninil ;  an  alierti’ori  our  readers  mult 
take  'upon  trull,  as  it  is  enough  to 
labour  through  fo  bombalt  and  turgid 
a  performance  in  one  language  alone: 
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— “  The  Hiftory  of  NetterviUe,  a 
Chance  Pedelfrian  which  will  ne¬ 
ver  enable  the  writer  to  be  otherwife 
than  a  pedeftrian  himfelf : — “  Ne¬ 
ville  Cattle,  or  the  Generous  Cam¬ 
brians  pollefling  at  lead:  the  merit 
of  fpeaking  benevolently  of  the  lifter- 
hood  of  antiquated  virgins  : — “  In¬ 
dependence;  by  Cabrielli the  hero 
of  which  is  by  turns  a  mountebank, 
a  rope-dancer,  and  an  Englifh  peer, 
without  any  pretentions  to  the  latter 
rank  of  lociety,  or  any  pre-eminent 
dexterity  for  either  of  the  former  : — 
“  The  Orphans  of  Llangloed;”  one  of 
the  belt  in  the  prefent  annual  cata¬ 
logue  : — “  Monckton,  or  the  Fate 
of  Eleanor  deferving  a  refpedtabte 
place  in  the  circulating  library  :  — 
“  Romance  of  the  Pyrennees  than 
which  nothing  was  ever  more  roman¬ 
tic  : — “  Nothing  New,”  and  tc  Ec¬ 
centric  Philofophy  both  faithfully 
covrefponding  with  their  own  titles  r 
— “Delaval fimple,  unaffedted, and 
corredtlv  written,  but  deficient  in  in- 
tereft  : — “Home;”  poflfelt  of  more 
originality  and  intrinfic  merit  than 
the  greater  number  of  its  compeers  ; 
but  prurient  in  dialogue  and  parfimo- 
nious  in  incident  : — “  Le  Forefter;” 
a  repetition  of  the  molt  hackneyed 
feenes  of  every  former  novel : — “  Fre¬ 
deric;”  tranllated  from  the  French 
of  M.  Ficvee,  but  poftelling  lefs  dif- 
folutenefs  of  morals  than  French 
novels  generally  exhibit. 
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Of  the  Year  1802. 


chapter  I. 


BIBLICAL  and  THEOLOGICAL. 


HE  plan  we  have  for  the  firfl  never  hypercritical,  but  ftriJlly  illuf- 


time  introduced  into  our  de-  trative  and  fttll  of  inftrudtion.  To 


partment.  of  Domeftic  Literature,  each  of  the  fedlions  into  which  he 
we  (hall  extend  to  that  of  the  litera-  has  partitioned  the  entire  epiftle,  he 
ture  of  other  countries.  In  Germany,  has  aifo  prefixed  a  general  Sketch  of 
we  find  that  ptofeflbr  Henller,  of  Kiel,  the  writer’s  objeft  and  intention  j 
has  publifhed  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  thus  initiating  his  reader  into  the 
countrymen,  a  new  verfion  of  the  comihon  purport  and  fcope  of  the 
Epiftle  of  St.  James,”  which  is  at  apoftle’s  reafoning. 
once  perfpicuous,  fimple,  and  cor-  The  very  active  and  erudite  pro- 
red*  j  lets  elegant  than  the  Latin  ver-  feffor  Paulus,  of  Jena,  an  old  and  in- 
fion  of  Dathe,  but  in  feveral  inftances  timate  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Geddes 
more  true  to  the  original.  M.  of  our  own  country,  has  at  length 
Heniler  is  indeed  too  precife  and  li-  completed  the  third  and  laft  volume 
teral  a  fcholar  to  admit  the  para-  of  his  “  Commentary  on  the  Gofpels.” 
phraftic  beauties  either  of  Dathe  or  Like  his  friend  Michaelis,  our  pro- 
Caftalio  ;  and  appears  to  make  a  feffor  is  fully  convinced  that  the  firft 
nearer  approach  to  the  French  of  three  of  the  evangelifts  derived  their 
Diodati,  or  the  Latin  of  his  laborious  hiftories  from  one  common  fource  j  a 
and  indefatigable  countryman  Se*  prototype  whofe  general  data  aie 
baftian  Schmit,  who  devoted  not  lefs  clearly  difcernible  through  the  whole 
than  forty  years  to  his  entire  tranf-  of  their  difterent  textures,  and,  con¬ 
ation  of  ^ the  facred  Scriptures  before  fequently,  that  the  facred  hiftories  of 
he  ventured  to  bring  it  to  the  bar  of  which  we  are  at  prelent  in  oofleflion, 
the  public.  In  effect,  it  appears  to  are  all  of  them  fecoridary,  in  point  of 
us  however,  that  profefTor  Henfler’s  time,  while  the  original  and  common 
verfion  will  be  found  chiefly  ufeful  text-book  is  no  longer  in  exiftence. 
on  account  of  the  clear  and  explicit  We  do  not.  know  that  he  is  ao 
mode  in  which  he  has  divided  the  quainted  with  Mr.  Marfhs  ideas 
Greek  text,  and  the  explanatory  upon  this  i abject,  who  has  branched 
notes  with  which  he  has  accompa-  out  the  crude  conception  to  a  regular 
nied  it ;  notes  feldom  profound,  and  hypothecs ;  but  if  he  be,  we  hate 
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no  proof  of  his  having  adopted  them ; 
and  our  readers  will  find  that  in  our 
account  of  this  theory  in  the  ante¬ 
cedent  fedion,  we  have  regarded 
it  ourfelves  as  fomewhat  too  vague 
and  fanciful  for  credibility,  although 
we  admit  its  ingenuity  and  the  poifi- 
bility  of  its  radical  fads.  The  work 
before  us  is  well  worth  perufing  j  it 
eon  prifes  an  equal  degree  of  lagacity 
and  erudition,  and  we  with  much  to 
fee  it  translated  into  our  own  lan¬ 
guage.  / 

To  the  ufeful  and  pious  labours  of 
M.  Sintenis,  of  Anhalt  Zerbft,  few 
perfons  are  ftratigers  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  German  literature : 
and  we  have  now  to  add  to  the  very 
Valuable  publication  he  has  alreadv 
produced,  a  fmall  work  which  he  has 
denominated  “  Piflevon  j  or,  on  the 
Exiftence  of  God  another,  entitled 
rt  Scenen  aus  dem  Icbcn  Jefu.” 
**  Views  of  the  Life  of  Jefus  and 
a  third,  te  iMcmorahilien,”  “  Memo¬ 
rabilia.  ’’  The  whole  of  thefe  are 
devoted  to  one  fame  and  undivided 
©bjed,  the  promotion  of  the  chriftiaai 
religion  :  the  firft  is  an  addrefs  to 
modern  infidels,  and  efpecially  the 
philofophic  infidels  of  the  continent, 
together  with  an  argument  again# 
the  various  ly items  of  thole  auftere 
and  Calviniltic  feds  who,  although 
within  thq  pale  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  exhibit  the  benevolent  Crea¬ 
tor  as  a  being  more  gloomy  and 
rnorole  than  themfelves  ;  and  hence 
effeCfually,  or  at  leaft  as  far  as,  lies 
within  their  own  range,  preclude 
every  contemplative  infidel  from 
embracing  what  they  choofe  to  de¬ 
nominate  the  religion  of  the  Bible*. 
In  his  fecond  trad,  our  amiable  au¬ 
thor  has  leleded  the  molt  ftrikino- 

o 

and  impreflive  fcen-es  that  occur  in 
the  hiltory  of  Jefus  Chrift  j  and  has 
explained  and  dilated  upon  them  in 
a  ftyle  fo  truly  attractive  and  pathe¬ 
tic,  that  few  will  be  able  to  read 


them  without  more  clofely  copying 
the  devotion  and  moral  virtues  they 
exhibit.  Our  author’s  “  Memora¬ 
bilia”  are  of  a  different  description  y 
and  merely  comprife  hints,  but  of 
great  importance,  relative  to  many 
lpeculativc  opinions,  or  original  and' 
unbroached  ideas  as  to  the  manners 
of  the  pre-fen c  times }  and  may  advan- 
tageoully  be  employed  in  the  ccn> 
pofit’on  of  modem  lermous. 

M.  Cannabich  has  been  benevo¬ 
lently  engaged  in  the  publication  of 
his  “  Lehrbuch  dor  Chriftlichen  Re¬ 
ligion,”  “  Elements  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion  F’  which  is  principally  de- 
ftgned  for  the  lower  dalles  of  his 
countrymen,  and  is  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  compiled  in  the  mo#  plain  and 
intelligent  manner>  and  pregnant 
with  the  molt  important  truths  of 
the  Bible. — The  popular  f<  Reflec¬ 
tions”'  of  INI.  Sturm  have  had  a3 
many  imitators  of  latcNirt  Germany, 
as  the  equally  popular  but  more 
often tatious  “  Meditations*’  of  Air, 
Harvey  acquired  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury.  Among  the  molt  luccefsful  of 
M.  Sturm’s  copyifts  wc  may  men¬ 
tion  Dr.  Rofenmuller,  of  Leipfick, 
who  has  entered  on  a  feries  of 

Contemplations,  on  the  principal 
Dodrines  of  Religion,  for  every  Day 
in  the  Year;’’  of  which,  however,, 
he  has  only  hitherto  publifhed  the 
fir#  volume.  The  work  is  defigned 
to  embrace’ both  the  preceptive  and 
the  practical  points  of  Chriftianity  j 
and  is  written  with  confiderable  ani¬ 
mation  of  tty le  and  liberality  of  l'en- 
timent. — Errtefti  has  been  followed' 
by  Dr.  Ahiefs,  of  Itzchoe,  in  the 
publication  of  “  A«  new  Library  for 
the  public  Teachers  of  Religion 
which  pro-m ifes  to  be  a  valuable  and 
important  continuation  of  a  plan' 
wnich  at  ail  times  obtained  our  ap¬ 
probation. — To  the  four  volumes  of 
his  Sermons  already  in  poffeftion  of 
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ifie  public,  M.  Ribbek  has  now  add¬ 
led  a  fifth,  and  which,  from  its  ge¬ 
neral  merit,  we  trull  will  not  be  his 
lall.  Like  the  preceding,  it  is  adapted 
to  the  common  fubje6t  of  the  ‘  fpirit 
*  and  purfuits  of  the  prefent  day.’ — 
The  voluminous  labours  of  M. 
Schroch  have  not  yet  reached  a 
termination,  nor,  from  the  liberal 
fpirit  of  enquiry,  the  profound  eru¬ 
dition,  and  entertaining  matter,  they 
convey,  do  we  wiffi  they  ffiould  $  in 
the  courfe  of  the  current  year  this 
venerable  author  has  prefented  the 
public  with  the  thlrth -third  volume 
of  his-  <f  Claflical  Hiltory  of  the 
'Chriltian  Church  -Engaged  in  the 

~  O  v_) 

lame  extenhvc  held,  though  confin¬ 
ing  his  exertions  to  a  tingle  fpot, 
profetfor  Gaal,  of  Tubingen,  has 
published  a  treadle  On  the  Parties 
again  ft  which  the  Chriltian  World 
had  to  ftrive  in  the  three  earliett 
Centuries,  and  tile  beginning  of  the 
fourth.”  It  is  a  well- written  dif- 
quifition,  evincing  an  indefatigable 
fpirit  of  research,  and  a  firm,  unbias¬ 
ed  love  of  truth. 

The  French  language  has  been 
lefs  produflive  of  theologic  publica¬ 
tions,  notwithfianding  the  immenfity 
of  its  range,  than  the  German,  or 
even  the  Spanifil.  In  the  prefent 
epoch  we  do  not,  however,  expecd  to 
meet  with  either  Matlilons  or  Fle- 
chiers,  with  Saurins  or  Abbadies, 
From  the  pen  of  M.  de  Poinpignan 
we  have  received  a  potlhumous  work, 
entitled  “  Lettres  a  yn  Eveque  ihr 
divers  Points,  &C.,’’  “  Letters  to  a 
Bifhop  on  various  Subjects  of  Man¬ 
ners  and  Difcipline  relative  to  Epif- 
copacy/’  The  prelate  here  ad- 
drefl'ed  is  fappofed  to  be  M.  de  Fleta, 
late  biffiop  of  Nantes.  The  writer 
was  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents, 
snd  “  uncorrupt  in  a  corrupted  age.” 
Aware  of  the  ambition  and  lecular 
fpirit  that  prevailed  too  generally 
•pneng  the  clergy  of  all  ranks,  the 
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letters  before  us  are  ferious  and  ex- 
poRulatory.  They  difeover  much 
true  piety  of  heart,  but  are  debated 
by  fome  quaint  and  lingular  concep¬ 
tions. 

The  (t  Demonfiration  Evano/- 
lique”of  M.  Duvoifin*  prefent  bifihop 
of  Nantes,  has  attained  a  third  edi¬ 
tion,  with  confiderable  augmenta¬ 
tions.  ft:  is  printed  at  Paris;  its 
objeft  is  to  overturn  infidelity, 

*  which,’  fays  the  writer,  {  has 
‘  proudly  decorated  itfelf  with  the 
‘  name  of  philofophy.’  We  are  glad 
to  perceive  fuch  a  book  ilfuing  from 
a  Paris  prefs. 

“  Sermons  de  M.  E.  S.  Reybaz, 
<f  Sermons  by  M.  Reybaz, 
Minilier  of  the  Holy  Gofpel,  for¬ 
merly  Representative  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Geneva  to  the  French  Re¬ 
public.”  The  ci- del' ant  reprefenta- 
tive  to  the  French  republic,  by  being 
a  refident  at  Geneva,  is  llill  a  fub- 
je6t  of  the  firft  conful  ;  and  we  fin- 
cerely  wilh  all  his  fubjefls  were  pof- 
felTed  of  the  fame  love  of  religion, 
the  fame  benevolence  of  hearth  the 
fame  purity  and  liberality  of  fenti- 
ment,  which  are  difcoverable  in  the 
preacher  of  thefe  difcourles.  The 
topics  difeufied  are  pointedly  drawn 
from  the  facred  writings,  and  are 
practical  and  preceptive,  rather  than 
doflrinal  and  polemic:  as  compofi- 
tions,  they  are  always  chafte,  correct, 
and  elegant,  with  occafional  burfts 
of  animation  which  would  not  have 
difgraced  a  Mafiilon  or  Bourdaloue. 
The  fubjecls  of  the  two  volumes  are 
the  glory  of  God  as  exemplified  in 
the  vifible  heavens  ;  the  refpefl  due 
to  old  age  ;  God  no  refpefter  of  per- 
fons,  but  every  where  the  friend  of 
the  righteous  5  religious  fenfibilityj 
advantages  of  moderation  in  our  de¬ 
fires  ,*  the  deceitfulnefs  of  the  wicked  ; 
peace  in  all  its  relations ;  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  divine  word  ;  the  felicity 
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the  meannefs  and  dignity  of.  loan  ; 
the  love  of  God  in  the  redemption  ; 
our  dependence  on  God  in  life  and 
death  ;  the  blefiednefs  of  the  pure  in 
heart  ;  the  falfe  confidence  which 
profperlty  infpires ;  rath  judgments  ; 
Chriftian  liberty  We.  regret  ex¬ 
tremely  that  the  narrownefs  of  our 
own  limits  will  not  allow  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  gratifying  our  readers 
by  a  few  extra&s,  and  efpecially 
from  the  difcourfes  on  “  Religious 
Senfibility,”  and  u  The  Efficacy  of 
the  divine  Word,*'  which  appear  to 
iis  the  moft  finifhed  and  happieft 
cornppfitions  of  the  whole.  Prefixed 
to  the  fermons  is  an  “  Eftay  on  the 
Art  of  Preaching,”  which  is  rather 
calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Ge¬ 
neva  than  of  London:  and  appended 
is  a  hynan  adapted  to  every  feparate 
difeourfe.  We  prefer  the  author’s 
profe  to  his  poetry. 

The  publications  in  divinity  of  lefs 
importance  are  neceffiarily  excluded 
from  our  limits  :  and  we  pafs  on 
to  the  productions  of  Spain,  which 
within  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  year 
has  been  rather  indebted  to  tranf- 
lations  from  other  languages  than  to 
original  competitions  in  its  own ; 
and  of  the  former  the  chief  are — 

Hiftoria  de  las  Guerras  de  los 
Judios,  y  de  la  DeftruCtion,  &c. ,” 
*'  Jofephus’s  Hiftory  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  Deftruction 
of  the  Temple  and  City  of  Jeru- 
faiem,  by  Juan  Martin  Cordero  ; 
in  which  is  included  a  Life  of 
Jofephus,  as  alfo  his  Triumph  of 
Truth,  and  Martyrdom  of  the  Mac* 
cabees  “ Reglas  paralnteligencia 
de  la  facrada  Efcritu'ra,”  “  Rules  for 
the  Comprehenfion  of  the  facred 
Scriptures/7  from  the  French  of  M. 
Duguet,  by  J.  D.  R.  Y.  C  ,  two  vo¬ 
lumes  in  twelves  ;  containing  no¬ 
thing  particularly  worth  the  trouble 
of  tranfiating  : — Del  Conocimiento 
de  Dios>y  de  fi  Milino,  Src.,'’  “  On 


the  Knowledge  of  God  and  Ourftlves; 
a  pofthumous  Work  of  M.  BofTuet, 
Biftvop  of  Meaux  y  by  D.  Alonzo 
Ruis  de  Pina  — Ritos  y  Ceremo^ 
nias  dr  los  Hebreos  confutados,  ef- 
critas  en  Italiano,  &rc.,”  (i  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Hebrews  con¬ 
futed  ;  written  in  Italian  by  a  Rabbi, 
who,  convinced  of  his  Errors,  em¬ 
braced  the  Catholic  Religion  ;  by  F. 
J.  de  L,  three  volumes  odtavo;  a 
work  which  we  fhall  leave  as  we 
find  it : — “  Amenidades  Filoloficas,” 
“  Philofophic  Amufements  ;’7  prin¬ 
cipally  from  count  Oxenftiern,  and 
confined  to  Chriftianlty  and  Chriftian 
morals: — “  Obras  de  St.  Ifidoro,*’’ 
“JWorks  of  St.  Ifidor,”  in  two  vols. 
folio  :  — an.d,  from  our  own  country, 
“  Vidas  de  las  Padres,  Martyres,  y 
otros  principals  Santos  y  Efcri  tores 
de  la  Inglefia,  &rc.,”  “  Lives  of  the 
Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  of  the  diftin- 
guifhed  Saints  and  Writers  of  the 
Church;  from  the  Englilh  of  the 
Rev. ^Albany  Butler  ;  by  D.  Jofeph 
Alonzo  Ortiz a  work  truly  va¬ 
luable  in  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity, 
and  in  the  trantlation  accompanied 
with  a  judicious  collection  of  notes, 
literary,  critical,  and  biftoric :  — 
and  laftly,  which,  however,  fcarcely 
admits  of  an  arrangement  in  this 
column,  “  Cultura  del  Enterdimiento, 
&c.,”  “  Improvement  of  the  Mind, 
or  Means  of  attaining  ufeful  Know- 
ledge ;  from  the.  Englifh  of  Dlf. 
Ifaac  Watts;  by  D.  C.  M.  P.  a 
work  which  we  are  glad  to  find  has 
at  length  made  its  way  into  Spain, 
after  having  traverfed  almoft  every 
country  on  the  continent  befides. 

Of  original  Spaniffi  publications, 
the  chief are — “  IRCtionarioHiftorico, 
Cronologico,yGeographicq-univeifal, 
de  la  Santa  Biblia/7  “  Univerfal  Hi- 
ftoric.  Chronologic,  and  Geographic 
Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.”  It  is 
a  ufeful  and  judicious  compilation  : 
thephrafes  ot  difficult  interpretation 
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are  in  many  infiances  well  explained ; 
the  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the 
Old  Teflantfent,  and  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  ApofUes  in  the  New,  are 
given  clearly  and  fuccin£lly,  and 
many  pious  and  moral  reflections 
are  fupeiadded  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  fathers.  Its  geo¬ 
graphy,  however,  is  occafionally  er¬ 
roneous,  but  not  in  matters  of  great 
importance ;  its  chief  defect  is  in 
the  department  of  Natural  Hiitory. 

“  Contemplacion  de  la  Vida  de 
nueftro  Senor  Jefu  Chrifto,  &c.,” 
Meditations  on  the  Life  of  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  from  the  Con¬ 
ception  to  the  Afcenfion  3  compofed 
by  S.  Buenaventura,  to  afUft  devout 
Minds  in  the  Means  of  Contempla¬ 
tion.  The  facred  ftudies  referred  to 
are  warmly  and  ferioudy  recom¬ 
mended  :  the  book,  however,  is 
more  calculated  for  the  pious  Ca¬ 
tholic  than  the  pious  Proteftant, 
though  it  contain  many  pages  which 
cannot  be  perufed  even  by  the  latter 
without  much  Chriflian  edification  ; 
from  thefe  however  we  muff  except 
our  author’s  account  of  the  folitude 
of  the  Holy  Mother,  and  the  fongs 
of  the  patriarchs  in  limbo,  with  a 
confideration  of  which  he  exhorts  to 
cfofe  the  week,  its  earlier  and  mid¬ 
dle  parts  being  devoted  to  the  fludy 
of  doctrines  and  events  equally  ad¬ 
mitted  by  both  parties. 

tc  El  Efpiritu  Confolador,  o  Re- 
fle&iones,  &c,,”  “  The  Confoling 

Spirit,  or '  Relie&ions  on  certain 
Words  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  capable 
of  comforting  affli£led  Souls.”  This 
difquifition  is  addreffed,  as  its  title 
imports,  to  thofe  who  are  in  tribu¬ 
lation  3  and  the  cup  of  bleffing  it  lets 
before  them,  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  confideration  of  the  particular 
providence  of  God,  who  does  not 
afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve,  the 
children  of  men.  The  pious  au-, 
thor  has  extruded,  in  the  profecu- 
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tion  of  his  purpofe,  a  variety  of 
paffages  from  the  books  of  holy  writ, 
which  are  well  calculated  to  anfwer 
the  end  he  has  in  view. 

Independently  of  thefe,  we  have  a 
vaft  collection  of  theologic  traCts, 
and  fermons,  which  relate  aim  oft 
exclufively  to  the  religion  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  pub- 
1  idled  : — as  “  Verfion  parafraftica 
Cadellana  del  Officio  y  Mifma  de 
Pentecoltes,  &c.,”  “  Spanilb  para- 
phraftic  Verfion  of  the  Office  and 
Mafs  of  Pentecoft,  or  Defcentofthe 
Holy  Spirit,  according  *to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Breviary  and  Miffal  3  by  D. 
Felix  Eguia  “  Defparte  da  Eu- 
charifto,  y  dulce  convie  para  que 
les  Almas,  &c.,”  u  A  Call-  to  the 
Eucharift  3  and  an  affectionate  In¬ 
vitation  to  Souls  who  are  glowing 
with  the  Love  of  Jefus  in  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,  who  frequent  the  Table  of 
Euchariff,  and  who  exercife  them- 
felves  in  holy  Affections  and  de¬ 
vout  Prayers  before  and  after  the 
Communicm  and  public  Service  3  by 
D.  Juan  Gabriel  de  Contreras  :” — 
“  Sermones  Panegiricos  de  varies 
Mi  ft erios,  Feflividades  y  Santos,  &c„” 
“  Panegyric  Sermons  on  various  My- 
fteries,  Feftivals,  and  Saints ;  com¬ 
pofed  and  preached  by  L.  11. 
Fr.  Miguel  de  Santander.” 

In  the  theologic  publications  of 
Portugal  and  Italy,  we  find  nothing 
that  needs  to  detain  us  in  the  courfcof 
our  prefent  lucubrations  :  we  crofs 
therefore  the'  Atlantic,  and  take  a 
brief  retrofpeCt  of  the  (acred  literature 
of  the  United  States  3  in  wh-ich  we 
perceive  little  of  profound  erudition, 
or  critical  philology.  The  moll  im¬ 
portant,  or  at  leall  the  mod  vo¬ 
luminous,  publication  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  us,  is  an  entire  edition  of 
<c  The  Works  of  the  Rev;  Dr. 
Witherfpoon,  late  Proficient  of  the 
College  of  Princeton,  kc."  in  four 
volumes  8vo.  Of  thefe  works  the 
X  4<  great? 
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greater  part  have  been  already  and 
fo r  a  long  time  before  the  public  ; 
and  they  have  progreliively  erected 
for  their  very  excellent  author  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  fair  fame  and  erudition, 
which  will  long  f'urvive  the  period 
of  his  natural  life.  The  greater 
part,  but  not  the  whole,  are  devoted 
16  religious  fubje&s  ;  and  their  con¬ 
tents,  which  is  all  we  canenumerate, 
are  as  follows:  Vol.  1.  t%  An  ElTay 
on  Julliheation  j  A  Pradhcal  Trea- 
tife  on  Regeneration ;  and  fixteen 
Sermons.”  Vol.  2.  “  Thirty-one 
Sermons.”  Vol,  3.  u  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Scripture  Meaning  of  Cha¬ 
rity  ;  A  ferious  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Effedt  of  the  Stage — 
in  which  we  perceive  a  happy  con¬ 
cordance  of  opinion  with  the  fenti- 
ments  and  ftyie  of  M.  Rcybaz,  of 
Geneva,  as  delivered  in  a  dilcomle 
on  the  lame  topic ;  Eccletialtical 
Charadleriftics,  or  the  Arcana  of 
Church  Policy  j  A  ferious  Apology 
for  the  fame ;  The  Hittory  ol  a 
Corporation  of  Servants ;  Ledturcs 
on  Moral'  Philofophy ;  Lcdtures  on 
Eloquence  5  Letters  on  Education  j 
Effay  on  Money,  as  a  Medium  of 
Commerce,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Advantages  and  Difadvantagcs  of 
Paper ;  Letters  on  Marriage ;  A 
Paiioral  Letter  from  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Vol.  4. 
Ledturcs  on  Divinity  j  Several 
Speeches  in  Congrefs,  and  others 
in  various  Ecclehaftical  Courts  in 
Britain  and  America;  The  Druid, 
a  periodic  Paper ;  Addrefs  on  Be¬ 
half  of  the  College  of  New  Jerfey  $ 
and  a  variety  of  fmaller  pieces  on 
mifcellaneous  lubjedts. 

Mr.  Alexander  Miller  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  ‘‘  Eli'ay  on  Church  Govern¬ 
ment,”  which  is  profeffed’y  defigned 
to  fupport  the  prelbyterian  fyitem. 
It  is  compoted  with  candour  and 
liberality,  but  evinces  nothing  novel 
in  argumentation,  or  otherwiie  wor- 
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thy  of  particular  notice.  —  Bifhop 
Moore,  who  has  lately  been  honoured 
with  an  epifcopal  lball,  has  add  relied 
(C  A  Paftofal  i.  etter  to  the  Members 
of  the  Proteftant  Epifcopal  Church* 
in  the  Stale  of  New  York,”  contti- 
.  tilting  the  range  of  his  own  diocefe. 
The  iubjedts  treated  of  in  this  ency¬ 
clical  letter  are  of  high  importance, 
and  the  animation  with  which  they 
are  difeuffed,  evinces  clearly  that  Ire 
heart  of  the  worthy  prelate  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  great  work  to  which 
he  is  called  — Mrs  Hannah  Adams 
has  proved,  that  the  American  ladies 
are  neither  debarred  the  ufe  of  the 
pen,  nor  incanable  of  wielding  it 
with  dexterity,  in  her  “  View  of 
Religion,  in  two  Parts  ”  the  former 
containing  an  alphabetic  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  various  religious  deno¬ 
minations  which  have  appeared  in 
the  world,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Chriftian  sera,  to  the  prefent 
day  ;  and  the  latter,  a  brief  account 
of  the  different  fa  hemes  of  religion 
now  embraced  among  mankind.  The 
choice  here  offered  is  fo  confiderable* 
that  no  man,  we  prefume,  who  per- 
ufes  this  work,  will  remain  long  with* 
out  a  religion  of  fo* rip  kind*  nnlefs 
he  be  unfortunately  dill  railed  by  the 
variety  offered.  In  ferious  truth,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fair  author  Lems  to  have 
fufhcient.lv  jollified  her  alfertion,  that 
r  the  whole  is  collected  from  the  belt 
'authors, ancient  and  modern y  though 
having  confined  her  felt  to  tranfla- 
tiori.%  in  fome  '  in  ft  a  trees  the  has 
unknowingly  been  betrayed  into  a 
few  unimportant  errors.  It  is  fuf- 
heient  to  Hate  in  proof  of  the  merit 
of  Mrs,  Adams’s  u  View,”  that  it 
has  already  pa  fled  three  editions, 
each  of  which  has  been  augmented 
by  a  confiderable  introduction  of  new 
matter. 

The  Sermons  published  in  the 
courf’e  of  the  ye  ar,  are  not  of  diftm- 
guiihed  excellence.  They  chiefly  con- 

fift 
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fill  of  the  following:  “Difcourfes  deli¬ 
vered  on  public  Oceafions,  illuft  rati  rig 
the  Principles,  diiplaying  the  Tend¬ 
ency,  and  vindicating  the  Dcfigns,  of 
Free-Mafonry  ;  by  J.  Harris,  Pall- 
grand  Chaplain  to  the  Grand- Lodge, 
and  Chaplain  totheGrandlloyal  Arch- 
Chapter  of  Maffachufetts/’  In  thefe 
difcourfes,  the  preacher  zealoufty  and 
laudably,  and  in  our  opinion  fuceif- 
fully,  labours  to  difpel  the  afperfions 
•which  have  been  of  late  too  generally 
call  on  the  fraternity,  by  ieveral  fa¬ 
natic  publications  in  Europe.  He 
is  a  warm  and  powerful  advocate  for 
his  own  order  ;  and  at  the  prefen t 
period  the  publication  of  thefe  dif¬ 
courfes  may  be  really  beneficial. 

Dr.  Dana  has  given  to  the  world 
*'  Two  Difcourfes  :  1ft.  on  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  a  New  Year;  2d, 
On  the  Completion  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  :  delivered  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut ;  the  former  January  4, 
and  the  latter  January  11.  1801.” 
The  title  is  lufticiently  full  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  preacher’s  intention.  The 
.common  fubje£t  of  both  difcourfes 
is  contained  in  this  proportion, 
“  One  generation  paftefh  away, 
and  another  cometh  ;  but  the  earth 
abideth  for  ever.”  They  are  ferious 
and  judicious  addreftes,  exemplifying 
the  Chief  events  that  occured  in  the 
periods  referred  to;  the  common  vi- 
ciftitudesof  time;  thetranfitory  nature 
of  all  human  happinefs,  as  well  as 
of  all  human  exiftence;  and,  byway 
of  contrail,  the  immutability  of  the 
Deity,  his  eflential  permanency,faith- 
fulnefs,  and  benevolence. 

Among  the  fihgle  Sermons  we 
may  notice  hi  {hop  White’s,  “  de¬ 
livered  before  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Proteftant  ‘EpifcopaJ 
Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,”  evincing  a  mind  un- 
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tainted  with  bigotry,  and  glowing 
with  the  true  fpirit  of  Chriftian 
charity  : — Dr.  Tappan’s  i(  Dilcourfe 
delivered  at  the  Funeral  of  Lieutenant- 
governor  Phillips  of  the  State  of 
Maftachuletts;”  plain,  impreflive,  abd 
pathetic  :  —  Dr.  Mode's,  “  preached 
before  the  Humane  Society  ella- 
blifhed  in  the  fame  State  in  1784/* 
in  wh  ch  this  benevolent  inftitution 
receives  a  merited  eulogy:  — Dr. 
Kunze’s,  (t  preached  at  the  Dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new-eredted  Englifh  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  called  Zion,  in  the 
city  of  New- York  ftrihtly  fuitable 
to  tne  occahon  : — Mr.  Miller’s,  “de¬ 
livered  before  the  New  York  Mif- 
fionary  Society;”  valuable  chiefly 
from  the  appendix  fubjoined  to  it, 
containing  the  annual  report  of  the 
diredfors  of  the  Society,  as  alfo 
other  papers  relative  to  American 
millions  in  general':  —  various  Ser¬ 
mons  on  the  anniverfary  of  a  new 
year,  preached  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
l)r.  Lathrop,  Dr.  M’Knight,  and 
Mr,  Welch;  a  Sermon  by  Dr.  Em- 
mon,  on  the  annual  faft  in  Mafta- 
chufetts ;  and  a  funeral  Dilcourfe  by 
Dr.  Muir  ;  none  of  which  we  can 
ftay  to  chara&erize. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  omit 
to  notice  an  open,  and  in  lame  re- 
fpecls  an  indecent,  attack  upon  the 
vital  principles  of  Chriftianity,  in  % 
publication  entitled  **  Principles  of 
Nature,  or  a  Developement  of  the 
Moral  Caufes  of  Happinefs  and 
Mifery  among  the  Human  Species, by 
Eiilha  Palmer  in  which  neverthe- 
lefs  we  do  not  perceive  a  fingle  pc- 
fition  but  what  has  been  a  hundred 
times  brought  forward  before,  and 
as  often  confuted.  The  author 
proves  nothing  but  his  own  hofti- 
lily  to  the  greateft  bleliing  with 

which  mankind  was  ever  favoured. 

.  » 
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CHAPTER  II. 
PHYSICAL  and  MATHEMATICAL. 


rpO  the  activity  of  the  life  of  M. 

I  Montucla,  a  life  from  which 
fcience  will  never  more  derive  benefit, 
many  of  our  readers  are  already  no 
grangers.  In  our  account  of  the 
Englifh  verfion  of  Qzanam’s  Recrea¬ 
tions,  in  the  Regifler  for  the  prefent 
year,  we  have  mentioned  him  as  a 
"valuable  editor  of  this  work,  which, 
in  his  own  impreffion,  he  enriched 
with  all  the  improvements  that  had 
occurred  up  to  the  date  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  the  year  1758  he 
publifhed,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  his 
renowned  Hiftoire  des  Mathema- 
tiques,  containing  an  account  of  the 
progrefs  of  this  fcience  from  its 
origin  to  the  period  of  his  publica¬ 
tion  ;  of  the  principal  difcoverics  to 
which  it  has  given  birth  ;  and  the 
controverfies  which  have  arifen 
among  the  molt  celebrated  mathe¬ 
maticians,  with  a  brief  fketch  of 
their  lives.  After  this  period  he 
was  .indefatigably  engaged,  and 
Specially  at  the  iriftance  of  his 
friend  La  Lande,  in  preparing  for  a 
new  edition,  which  might  in  fome 
meafure  keep  pace  witn  the  farther 
advance  of  the  fcience  itfelf.  It  is 
this  edition  which  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  notify  5  confiding  of  four 
bulky  quartos,  being  the  amount 
of  his  two  original  volumes,  in 
which,  however,  many  changes 
have,  taken  place,  and  of  two  others 
of  fupplemental  matter,  offering 
an  epitome  of.  the  labours  of  Clair- 
aut,  Euler,  D’Alembert,  Bernouilli, 
La  Place,  and  La  Grange,  and  thus 
'  bringing  down  the  fcience  to  the 
clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
la  ft  t  wo  volumes  bear  evident  marks 
of  hade,  and  a  degree  of  political 
bias  from  which,  no  philofopher  of 


the  prefent  day  has  perhaps  alto¬ 
gether  elcaped.  Both  imperfections 
are  firiCtly  venial :  the  author  could 
not  poffibly  remain  infenfible  to  the 
ftupendous  revolution  which  was 
convulfing  his  country  ;  and  having 
been  hereby  driven  from  a  lucrative 
office,  and  rendered  deftitute  of  the 
means  of  fupport,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  fhould  work 
double  tides  with  his  pen.  With 
all  his  hafte,  however,  he  was  not 
able  to  complete  his  undertaking  : 
he  had  for  lome  time  been  declining; 
and  died  while  corre6ting  page  336 
ot  his  third  volume,  leaving  his 
papers  and  the  continuation  of  his 
talk  to  his  friend  M.  La  Lande, 
who  completed  it  for  him  with  all  the 
perfeverance  ot  Triendfhip,  and  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  work  a  ffiort^biographic 
account  of  the  author.  The  Hilfory 
of  Mathematics,  in  its  prefent  edi¬ 
tion,  is  unqueflionably,  as  maybe 
reafonably  fuppofed  from  its  bulk, 
the  moft  comprehenfive  account  of 
this  important  fcience  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  ar.y  nation  :  yet,  .  it  is 
far  too  delultory  and  loofe  in  its 
plan,  to  induce  us  to  advile  a  literal 
tranflation  of  it  into  Engliffi ;  inder 
pendently  of  which,  the  author  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  profound 
analytt,  and  hence  a  more  confum- 
mate  mathematician  than  himfelf 
will  occafionally  detect  inaccuracies 
of  which  nothing  but  want  of  lpace 
prevents  us  from  offering  a  few 
l’pecimens.  The  Pliftory  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  is  a  ufeful  and  ingenious  trea- 
tife:  but  by  far  the  betf  part  of  the 
work  is  the  Hiftory  of  Aftronomy.; 
tneauthor  is  here  completely  at  home. 

We  have  received  with  pleafure 
M.  La  Place’s  <fXraite  deMecanique 
t  CelblUy* 
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Celefte,n  and  freely  $dmit  that  no 
philofopher  of  the  prelent  day  has 
cultivated  with  more  fuccefs  the 
important  fcience  of  phyfical  aftro- 
nomy  than  himfelf.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  fcience,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  differential  calculus,  was  laid 
by  fir  Ifaac  ;  its  truth  was  pro'gref- 
■ftveiv  recognifed  by  every  aftronomic 
fchool,  bu.  ftill  a  variety  of  ano¬ 
malies  exifted,  which  feemed  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  acute  ft  ingenuity,  the 
mod  unwearied  calculation  ;  and  to 
form  an  exception  to  the  general 
theory  of  gravitation.  It  is  to  thefe 
anomalies,  the  cryptogamia  of  ce- 
ieftial  mechanics,  that  the  exertions 
of  M.  La  Place  have  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  devoted  ;  and  the  more  he  has 
examined,  the  more  fully  has  he 
fupported,  the  Newtonian  fyftem, 
and  evinced  that  the  very  anomalous 
phaenomena  which  in  the  firft  in¬ 
stance  appeared  to  controvert  it, 
have  more  completely  fortified  it 
and  added  to  its  general  and  obvious 
truth.  In  the  two  prior  volumes  of 
the  treatife  before  us,  our  author  has 
clearly  developed  many  of  thofe  va¬ 
riations  of  the  elements  of  the  pla¬ 
netary  fyftem,  which  are  re-eftablifti- 
ed  alone  after  a  confiderable  lapfe 
of  ages  :  he  has  recognifed  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  the  mean  motions  ;  has 
deduced  the  principal  inequalities 
o.f  the  planets,  and  efpecially  thofe 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  and  has 
proved,  with  refpedl  to  the  fatellites 
t)f  the  two  laft,  that  they  can  never 
be  all  eclipfed  at  the  fame  time. 
Of  the  various  fubjedfs  difcufted  in 
fhe  volume  before  us,  we  cannot 
find  room  even  for  a  barren  cata¬ 
logue:  in  few  words,  it  comprifes 
the  perturbations  of  the  motions  of 
the  planets  and  of  the  comets  round 
the  fun;  of  the  mcon  about  the 
earth ,  and  of  the  latellites  about 
"their  relpedtive  planets.  On  the 
theory  of  the  moon,  our  author  is 
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oomprehenftve  and  perfpicacious-— 
hi#  fadts  are  clear,  his  raafoning  con- 
clufive,  and  his  conjedtures  plaufible* 
Mr.  J.  Mansfield,  of  New  Haven, 
in  the  American  ftate  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  has  prefented  a  volume  of 
“  Effays  Mathematical  and  Phyfical, 
containing  new  Theories  and  lliultra- 
tions  of  l’ome  very  important  antf 
difficult  Subjedts  of  the  Sciences, 
never  before  publifhed.”  The  new 
world  is  yet  in  its  infancy  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  fciences  here  difcufted  j 
and  Mr.  Mansfield  may  pleafe  him¬ 
felf  with  the  idea  of  his  theories 
being  new,  for  they  can  never  be¬ 
come  old  ;  and  if  the  thought  delight 
him  that  they  have  never  before  been, 
publifhed ,  we  can  add  to  the  con¬ 
ception,  that  they  never  will  be  here¬ 
after.  His  effays  are  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  fubjedts  :  The  Ufe  of  the  Ne¬ 
gative  Sign  in  Algebra  ;  on  Gonio- 
metrical  Properties ;  on  Nautical 
Aftronomy  5  on  Orbicular  Motion  ; 
Invettigation  of  the  Loci ;  Fluxion¬ 
ary  Analyfis;  Theory  of  Gunnery; 
Theory  of  the  Moon.  There  is 
fome  ingenuity,  but  much  vanity,  in 
thefe  papers  :  yet,  perhaps,  we  arc 
become  faftidious ;  we  have  been 
banquetting  upon  the  rich  viands 
of  Montucia,  La  Lande,  and  La 
Place,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  bring 
ourlelves  down  to  the  level  of  the 
prefent  candidate  for  popular  favour, 
be  his  merits  whatever  they  may. 

We  have  alio  received  from  the 
fame  country  another  new  work 
upon  a  lubjedt  not  widely  different* 
entitled  “  Confiderations  on  the 
Subltance  of  the  Suri,  by  Augultus 
B.  Woodward in  which  the  au¬ 
thor,  after  offering  a  few  only  of  the. 
opinions  either  of  the  ancients  or  mo¬ 
derns,  makes  us  a  prefent  of  his  own; 
firft,  inventing  a  new  term  in  the 
profecution  ot  his  new  hypothetic, 
and  then  applying  it  by  way  of  elu¬ 
cidating  his  conceptions :  in  fine, 

then* 
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then,  in  the  apprelienfion  of  Mr. 
Woodward,  f  the  fubftance  of  the 
*  fun’  is  nmv  found  to  be  4  ele&ron.’ 
We  remember  it  was  fome  few  years 
ago,  among  ourfelves,  found  to  be  a 
body  of  /did  ice :  but  whether  ice, 
ele&ron,  or  any  other  offence  or  qua¬ 
lity,  remains  yet  to  be  demon  ft  rated. 

Spain,  if  lefs  fanciful  than  our 
brethren  of  the  new  world,  has  fe- 
veral  works  upon  the  fame  fubjebf,  of 
more  fteady  and  l'ubftantial  merit : 
fuch  are  the  “  Inftrucciones  del  Cal- 
culo  differencial  y  integral,  con  fus 
Applicaciones  Principals  a  las  Ma- 
tematicas,  See./  “  Inftitutes  of  Frac¬ 
tional  and  Integral  Arithmetic,  with 
its  Application  to  pure  and  mixed 
^Mathematics  ;  by  Don  JofephChaix, 
.SubdireHor  of  the  Royal  Body  of 
Cofmographic  Engineers  of  State.” 
Of  this  work,  the  hr  ft  volume  only  is 
yet  published.  It  confifts  of  remarks 
on  infinites,  and  the  theory  of  curves. 

• — M.  Bruno,  of  Saragofa,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  Defcription  of  the  Pheno¬ 
menon  of  three  Suns  or  folar  Orbs 
(tres  foies  que  aparecieron,  &c.), 
which  appeared  in  the  eaftern  Hemi- 
iphere,  and  were  l'een  at  Cafpe  in 
Arragon,  Jan.  ip,  178/  j’’  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  not  difficult  of  fiolu- 
t:on  : — The  Ceres  has  obtained  an 
introduction  into  the  Ephemeris 
of  the  lame  country,  as  we  learn  by 
the  <(  Chrfo  y  Efemerides  de  la 
nueva  Planeta  defeubierta  en  Sicilia.” 

* — We  have  alio  received  the  fourth 
fafciculus  of  “  Principios  de  Mate- 
. maticas  puras  y  Mixtas.”  It  poddies 
the  common  merit  of  the  former 
numbers. 

Geography  has  but  little  to  boaft 
of:  “  La  Croix’s  Geographic  Mo- 
derne  et  Univerfelle”  has  received  a 
new  edition  from  the  labours  of  M. 
Vi6tor  Comeiras,  who  has  prefixed 
to  it  a  treat ife  on  the  fphere,  and  an 
abffra£i  of  aftronomy.  How  long 
v/ill  philofophers  thus  confound 


fcience  with  fcience,  and  render 
every  branch  of  ftudy  perplexed 
through  an  obfufeation  in  their  own 
ideas  ?  We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  in 
the  edition  before  us  a! molt  every 
augmentation  is  a  frefh  blunder}  and 
that  the  original  work,  which  was 
paffable  about  a  century  ago,  is  here 
wafhed  to  deeper  ftains  in  almoft: 
every  page. — We  are  glad  to  find 
that  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  Geography  is 
on  the  point  of  fuperfeding .  every 
one  elle  in  France,  as  it  moll  aftur- 
edly  will  in  our  own  country  j  the 
ingenious  author  having  been  long 
in  Paris  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  lu- 
perintending  a  French  verfion  of  it. 

In  Germany,  M.  Gafpari  has 
publifhed  the  lecond  volume  of  his 
“  Complete  Manual  of  Modern  Geo¬ 
graphy  j”  with  all  the  corre&nels  of 
the  former:  it  comprifes  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.— M.  Bertuch  conti¬ 
nues  the  periodic  numbers  of  his 
“  Geographic  Ephemerides  — M, 
Weigel  has  published  an  admirable 
u  Geographic,  Phyfical,  and  Tech¬ 
nologic  Defcription  of  the  Sovereign 
Duchy  of  Silefia  and  the  Danifh 
“  Archiv  siir  Geographik  und  Stati- 
ftik,’’  commenced  in  the  middle  of 
lad  year,  is  ltill  perfevered  in,  and, 
from  its  merit,  is  amply  entitled  to 
countenance. 

In  our  furvey  of  the  Natural  Hiftory 
of  foreign  countries,  we  {hall  follow 
the  order  obferved  in  that  of  our 
own,  and  commence  with  jian.  A 
German  periodic  work  which  pro- 
mifes  to  be  of  no  fmall  importance, 
has  been  begun  by  Dr.  Froriep, 
of  Jena,  under  the  title  of  “A 
Library  of  Comparative  Anatomy  / 
which  is  to  include  the  molt  im* 
portant  papers  on  this  fubjed,  as 
well'as  extradls  from  others  of  lels 
confequence,  which  may  appear 
either  in  a  feparate  form  in  any 
country,  or  in  the  Tranfa&ions  c-f 
different  literary  foeieties.  Dr.  Fro- 
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riep  has  already  acquired  feme  cele¬ 
brity  by  his  lectures  on  M.  Gall’s 
Craniofcopy,  and  appears  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  his  undertaking.  This  new 
theory  of  Dr.  Gall’s  has  produced 
fome  considerable  degree  of  dilcuftion 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent  $ 
and,  as  we  have  not  noticed  it 
before,  we  {ball  now  add,  that  it 
concurs  with  many  prior  hypothefes 
in  conceiving,  that  the  principle  of 
life  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
exift  in  the  brain;  but  diffents  from 
them  in  contending,  that  inftead  of 
the  concentration  of  thefe  attributes  in 
any  definite  fpot,  they  are  appropriated 
tp  different  parts  of  this  vilcus  ;  and 
hence,  that  the  man  who  poffeffes  a 
greater  or  fmaller  proportion  of  any 
one  of  thefe  particular  parts,  will  be 
pre-eminent,  or  the  contrary,  in  the 
poffeffion  of  vital  power  ;  of  genera¬ 
tive  power  ;  of  irritability  ;  difinte- 
refted  love,  friendihip,  or  fidelity  ;  of 
courage,  cunning,  wifdom,  imagina¬ 
tion,  perfeverance,  &c.  This  vifion- 
ary  do£trine  has  been  luppofed  to  lead 
diredHy  to  materialifm,  and  its  publi¬ 
cation  has  in  confequence  been  inter¬ 
dicted  by  the  government.  M.  Vil- 
liers  has  publifhed  at  Metz  a  letter  to 
M.  Cuvier,  whofe  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy  has  already  been  a  fubjedl  of  our 
commendation,  upon  this  idle  theory, 
to  which,  however,  he  is  a  complete 
convert ;  and  has  added  to  his  let¬ 
ter  fohr  fketches,  prefenting  different 
views  of  the  fkull,  with  annexed  re¬ 
ferences.  His  chief  objeft  is  to 
prove,  confidently  indeed  with  the 
ideas  of  M.  Gall  himfelf,  that  even 
the  exterior  of  the  fkull  partakes  of 
the  prevailing  difpofition  or  propen- 
fity  ;  and  that  it  is  hence  pollible 
to  determine  the  quantity  and  in¬ 
clination  of  the  mental  power  by  the 
appearance  of  the  head  alone. 

The  Medical  itepofitory,  and 
Review  of  American  Publications  on 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  auxiliary 


Branches  of  Philofophy,”  ftill  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  us  many  papers  of 
confiderable  importance.  In  the 
fifth  volume,  fo  far  as  its  quarterly 
numbers  have  advanced,  we  find  the 
common  attention  of  pra6Vitioners 
If  ill  directed  to  the  origin  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  yellow  fever  :  and  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
its  not  being  a  contagious  or  import¬ 
ed  difeafe ;  and  that  its  caufe  is  to 
be  referred  to  local  accumulations  of 
animal  and  vegetable  filth,  ailed' 
upon,  during  a  morbid  conftitution 
ol  the  air,  by  a  high  degree  of  atmo- 
fpheric  heat.— Connected  with  this 
enquiry  are  the  “  Phyfical  Invefti- 
gations  and  Deductions  from  medi¬ 
cal  and  furgical  Fails,  relative  to 
the  Caufes,  Nature,  and  Remedies,  of 
the  Difeafes  of  a  warm  and  vitiated 
Atmofphere,  from  Climate,  local 
Situation,  or  Seafon  of  the  Year  ; 
together  with  an  hiftorical  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Phyfianthropy,  or  the  experi¬ 
mental  Philofophy  of  human  Life, 
that  of  Difeafes,  and  alfo  of  Reme¬ 
dies,  by  William  Barnwell,  M.  D.” 
We  have  inferted  this  long  title  as 
equally  offering  a  fufficient  epitome 
of  the  work  at  large,  and  a  fair  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  author’s  luxuriance  of 
ftyle.  It  bears  evident  marks  of 
induftry  and  fidelity,  but  contains 
nothing  new.- — The  controverfy  on 
the  fubjeil  of  the  American  fever, 
fome  time  fince  in  temperately  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Hay  garth,  we  are  lorry 
to  fee  perfevered  in  with  a  very  un¬ 
due  degree  of  rancour.  Dr.  Cald¬ 
well,  of  Philadelphia,  has  now  en¬ 
tered  the  lifts  with  two  or  three 
pamphlets  on  the  government  fide 
of  the  queftion,  which  it  is  fufficient 
thus  to  hint  at  without  further  de- 
tail.  N 

While  upon  this  fubjeil,  we  muff 
once  more  revert  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  efpecially  to  the  “  Hif** 
toire  Medicinale  de  PArmie  d’Orient, 
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par  le  Median  en  chef,  R.  Dege- 
nettes.”  According  to  the  oblbrva- 
tions  of  M.  Degenettes,  Egypt,  and 
efpecially  the  Said,  pofieftes  a  much 
greater  degree  of  falubrity  than  has 
generally  been  conjectured.  Euro¬ 
peans  here, as  in  many  other  climates, 
are  hrlt  fubjedted.  to  a  fiafming , 
which  difcoyers  itfelf  either  by  cuti- 
cular  eruptions,  ophthalmies,  diar¬ 
rhoeas,  or  dyfenterics  ;  after  which, 
oblerves  our  author,  the  tick,  upon  a 
comparative  eftimate,  were,  without 
a  fingle  exception,  lefs  numerous  in 
the  army  of  the  Eaft  than  in  any  of 
the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Europe. 
He  reprefen ts  the  plague  as  by  no 
means  poifeft  of  the  mortality  gener¬ 
ally  attributed  to  it ;  and  aiferts,  that 
in  theyears  1 799  and  1 S00,  more  than 
one-third  of  thole  feized  by  it  reco¬ 
vered,  and  infome  circumftances  more 
than  half.  The  mode  of  treatment 
recommended  is,  however,  vague  and 
uncertain. — Upon  the  fame  fubjedt 
we  have  received  Memoires  fur  les 
Fievres  Peftilentielles  et  Inlidieufes 
du  Levant,  &c.  by  M.  Pugnet,  Phy¬ 
sician  in  the  Army  of  Egypt dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  tii  ft  conful.  M.  Pug- 
net  regards  the  plague  as  endemic 
in  Egypt,  but  as  neverthelefs  capable 
of  extermination  :  he  believes  the 
Dem-el-monia,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  to  be  a  dif- 
ferefit  malady  from  the  Typhomania 
of  the  Greeks  ;  and  trufts  to  the  cinv 
chona,  in  large  quantities,  for  its 
<;ure. 

Before  wc  take  our  leave  of  French 
medjcine,  we  ought  to  pay  our  re- 
fpedts  to  the  Medicine  Clinique’* 
vof  M.  Pine],  chief  phyfician  of  the 
hofpitaJ  at  Salpetriere  ;  which  offers 
ns  a  uew  arrangement  of  fevers,  in 
fome  meafure  worth  attending  to, 
but  by  no  means  poifeft  of  the  value 
attributed  to  it  by  the  fond  and  fu¬ 
llering  author  himlelf,  who  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  acquainted  with 


the  modern  practice  of  medicine  in  our 
own  country.  Nor  can  we  confent  to 
fupprels  all  notice  of  M.  Barthez’s 
“  Traite  des  Maladies  Goutteufes,” 
(t  Treatiie  on  gouty  Difordersf* 
which  we  think  well  worthy  of  an 
Englilh  verfion.  We  have  not  lpace 
to  enter  into  his  lyftem  j  but  (hall 
obferve,  that  it  appears  rational  and 
perfpicuous :  in  the  periodic  gouty 
apoplexy  he  advifes  the  cinchona  j 
and  in  the  gouty  palfy,  betides  the 
ufaal  ftirnulants,  he  employs  rubifa- 
cients  with  a  view  of  transferring  the 
gout  to  the  extremities.  He  com 
needs  gout  with  rheumaiifm,  and  his 
treatife  of  courie  extends  to  this  lat¬ 
ter  difeafe  as  well. 

Not  being  able  to  purfue  the  me¬ 
dical  fcience  of  foreign  countries  in  a 
detailed  form  any  further,  we  (hall 
only  obferve,  that  the  two  chief  to¬ 
pics  which  appear  to  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  practitioners,  are  the 
cow-pox  and  the  Brunoniarr  theory. 
We  have  been  inundated  with  'trails 
upon  the  former  freyn  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  America; 
which  felflbm  offer  any  thing  new, 
and  upon  which  therefore  it  would 
be  unnecefiaiy  to  enter.  The  Bru- 
nonians  and  Anti-Brunonians  have 
principally  confined  ihemfelves  to 
Spain  and  Germany  :  in  the  former 
country,  the  grand  fupporter  of  the 
lyftem  is  Dr.  Vincent  Mitjavilla, 
who,  under  the  title  of  <(  Pradlica  de 
las  Enfermedadas  ellhenicas,  &c. 

“  Pradtice  in  the  Oafs  of  Difeafes 
denominated  llhenic,  or  phlogiftic, 
founded  on  the  Brunonian  Syftem/* 
has  already  publiflied  hi  *  J  event  h  faf- 
ciculus ;  as  he  has  alfo  Brown’s 
lixth  feeftion  entire,  in  another  publi¬ 
cation,  biought  forth  within  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  prefen t  year,  entitled 
“  Anotaciones  Medico  -  Pradticas 
fohre  las  Calenturas  Intermittentes  y 
fuCuracion.”  In  this  latter  workM. 
Mitjavilla  has  moreover  given  an 
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account  of  the  new  experiments  on 
the  arfenical  antidotes  by  M.  Rein- 
ault. — Dr.  JoachynSorrano  has  aifo  of¬ 
fered  two  publications  upon  the  Eru- 
nonian  theory :  they  are  both  ver- 
ftons  into  the  Spanilh  tongue.  The 
former  is  Brown’s  attack  upon  (what 
he  denominated)  “  The  Errors  and 
Prejudices  of  the  fpafmodic  Syftem 
of  Dr.  Cullen  and  the  latter  “  Dr. 
Wrykard’s  Profpebtus  of  the  medical 
Art,’*  publiftied  originally  in  Ger¬ 
man. — In  Germany  itfelf  the  tracts 
are  fo  numerous,  and  the  difpute  is 
become  fo  ftale,  that  it  would  be  lofs 
of  time  to  enumerate  the  lift  of 
combatants.  Before  we  finally  quit 
this  part  of  the  continent,  however, 
we  will  juft  notice,  that  l)r.  Struve, 
of  Gorlitz,  under  the  title  of  “  Die 
Kunft  das  Schwache  Leben  zu  er- 
halten,  &c.,”  “  The  Art  of  preferving 
feeble  Life,  and  of  prolonging  it  in 
incurable  Difeafes/7  has  made  a  moft 
acceptable  prefent  to  the  public; 
and  that  profeffor  Camper’s  f  f  leones 
Herniarum”  has  been  lately  edited 
in  a  fplendid  impreflion,  containing 
fourteen  tables  of  engravings,  by  the 
erudite  M.  Sommering. 

Xmour  continuation  of  this  branch 
of  feience,  we  are  compelled  to  the 
iifcmoft  brevity.  Having  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  late  illuftrious  Cam¬ 
per,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing,  that 
his  fon  has  juft  publiftied,  from  the 
pofthumous  papers  of  the  profeffor, 
a  moft  accurate  if  Defcription  Ana- 
tomiqued’un  Elephant  male  which 
differs  but  little  from  the  account 
given  in  two  valuable  articles  of  Mr. 
Corfe,  printed  in  our  .own  Philofo- 
phicat  Tranladftions  for  the  year 
1799,— M,  La  Cepede  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  third  volume  of  his  “  Hil- 
toire  Naturelle.  des  Poiffons  it  is 
yet  to  extend  to  two  volumes  in  ad¬ 
dition,  of  which  the  fourth  is  proba¬ 
bly  by  this  time  completed.  We 
fliall  referve  our  obfervations  till'  the 


whole  is  before  us.' — To  the  fame 
able  naturalift  M.  Daudin  has  dedi¬ 
cated  his  Hiftoire  Naturelle  de* 
Rainettes,  &c.,”  “  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Tree-Frogs,  Frogs,  and  Toads,” 
publiftied  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  year,  in  a  compreffed  and  truly 
concentrated  ftyle,  and  containing 
feveral  additions  to  the  prior  deferip- 
tions  of  his  friend,  Latreille.  He 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  comprehen- 
live  labours  of  our  own  countryman. 
Dr.  Shaw. — M.  Walckenaer,  under 
the  title  of  “  Faune  Parifienne,”  has 
publiftied  at  Paris  an  abridged  hiftory 
of  the  infebts  in  the  environs  of  that 
metropolis.  He  has  copied  the  fa- 
ftiionable  fyftem  of  Fabricius  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  of  Linne.  The  re¬ 
ferences  are  lefs  ample  than  might 
have  been  expected  ;  and  the  preli¬ 
minary  effay  on  the  ftudy  of  ento¬ 
mology  is  ridiculoufty  inflated  and 
bombaft. — The  fuperb  Aftragologia 
of  M.  Decandolle,  imprinted  in  folio, 
Iconibus  illvjirata,  has  juft  been  im¬ 
ported  by  M.  de  Botfe.  The  authof 
is  an  accurate  monographift  and  luo 
cefsful  follower  of  Pallas :  the  fub- 
'je£l,  however,  is  by  no  means  yet 
exhaufted.  To  the  Annales  de 
Chimie,  which  are  continued  with 
their  u'fual  fpirit,  have  been  added, 
<f  A  general  Catalogue  of  Articles 
contained  in  the  ftrft  thirty  Volumes, 
and  an  alphabetic  Table  of  their 
Authors.” 

In  Germany,  M.Beckftein  has  given 
to  his  countrymen,  “  La  Cepede’s 
Naturgefchichte in  the  courfe 
of  which  the  tranflator  has  enriched 
his  verfion  with  additions  from 
Schneider,  Walbaune,  and  other  ce¬ 
lebrated  naturalifts. — M .  Goetling’s 
Handbuch  der  theoretifehenund  prac- 
tifehen  Chemie,”  Manual  cf  theo¬ 
retic  and  pra&ical  Chemiftry,”  has 
received  a  third  volume  in  addition 
to  the  two  which  have  preceded  it ; 

it 
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it  is  almoft  ex  cl  u  lively  confined  to 
pharmaceutic  chemiltry.—  ProfeiTor 
Sprengel,  of  Halle,  has  publifhed  a 
popular  work  in  two  odtavo  volumes, 
entitled  “  Anleitung  zur  kenntnifs 
der  Pflanzer,”  “  A  Guide  to  the 
KnouTdge  of  Plants:”  and  M. 
Dietrich  a  work  of  the  fame  defcrip- 
tionT  in  the  form,  and  with  the  ap¬ 
pellation,  of  “  Vollfiandiges  Lexicon 
der  Garteperen  und  Botanik,”  “  A 
eomplete  D'dlionary  of  Gardening 
and  Botany.”  Nor  ought  we  to 
omit  “  M.  Sickler's  Allegemeine 
Gefchichte  der  Obltkulker,  &c. 

“  General  Hiltory  of  Fruit-trees  j” 
a  work  of  confiderable  erudition  and 
much  practical  value. 

In  Italy,  count  Nicolo  del  Rio  has 
publifhed  his  “  Introduzione  alia 
Chemica;”  a  fimple  and  perfpicuous 
•treat ife  upon  the  fubjedt :  a  charac¬ 
ter  which  may  be  equally  bellowed 
upon  the  “  Elementi  di  Botanica,” 
publifhed  by  M-  Nocea,  at  Paeiua, 
While  in  Portugal,  the  works  which 
have  chiefly  (truck  us,  are  an  anony¬ 
mous  treat  ife  on  bees  and  bee-hives, 
-€t  Tratado  Pradfico  de  Colmenas  6 
Palloria  de  las  Abejas and  “  A 
Compendium  of  the  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Buffon,  claliitied  agreeably  to  the 
Linn  dan  Syftem,”  tranflated  from 
the  Spaniffo  of  R.  R.  Caflel,  by  M. 
Eftala.  M.  Caflel  is  the  Darwin 
of  Spain,  and,  like  the  Englifh  bo- 


fanitt,  has  written  a  poem  on  the 
loves  of  the  plants* 

The  agriculture  of  few  foreign 
nations  will  bear  any  companion 
with  that  of  our  own  ;  and  upon 
this  fubjedt  we  have  encountered  no 
work  of  fufficient  importance  to  de¬ 
tain  us  The  maps  and  charts  we 
have  met  with  are  chiefly  of  Spanifh 
manufadture,  and  defigned  by  Juan 
or  Thomas  Lopez :  the  former  has 
offered  a  map  of  Africa,  a  fecond  of 
North  and  a  third  of  South  America} 
and  the  latter  has  completed  a  map 
of  the  EalUndies,  comprehending  the 
coafl  of  Malabar  to  the  gnlph  of 
Cambaya  }  and  that  of  Coromandel 
to  the  city  of  Mafulipatam  :  he  has 
alfo  imprinted  from  charts  of  the 
country  lent  by  the  natives,  u  A 
Map  of  the  Province  andPeninfula  of 
Yucatan.”  Tnefe  maps  are  tolerably 
corredl,  but  deficient  in  elegance. 
The  city  of  Madrid  has  alfo  been  de¬ 
lineated  on  a  vaft  fcale  of  fixty-four 
fheets  j  it  of  courfe  comprehends  in 
detail  its  diflridts,  fquares,  ftreetg, 
and  number  of  houfes.  In  the  de¬ 
partment  of  architedture,  the  fame 
country  has  been  enriched  with  a 
pollhumous  work  of  M.  Benito 
Bail’s,  entitled  “  Diccionario  de  Ar- 
quitedlura  Civil,”  “  Dictionary  of 
Civil  Architedlure.”  It  is  a  ufeful 
publication,  jn  one  volume  odlavo. 


C  H  A  P  T 
MORAL  and 

IN  the  branch  of  national  hiftory, 
the  molt  numerous,  the  molt 
voluminous,  and  the  mod  fplendid 
publications  we  have  received,  have 
been  on  the  very  popular  fubjedt  of 
Egypt }  but  as  the  greater  part  of 


ER  III. 

POLITICAL. 

thefe  have  already  fallen  under  our 
cognizance,  and  efpecially  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Hiftory  of  M.  Denon,  and 
the  Memoirs  of  M.  Reynier,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  having  been  ho¬ 
noured  with  an  Englifh  verb  on,  we 
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fhall  not  revert  to  them  on  the  prefent 
occafion.  The  firll.  and  fecond  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  untranflated  Me- 
moires  fur  L’Egypte”  have  alfo 
long  fince  pad  the  ordeal  of  our  Re- 
gifier  3  and  although  a  third  and  a 
fourth  volume  have  fince  been  added 
to  this  cohesion,  we  perceive  no¬ 
thing  in  them  that  need  to  detain 
us,  becaufe  little  or  nothing  which 
has  not  occurred  in  prior  publica¬ 
tions.  For  the  fame  reafon  we  may 
be  buffered  to  pafs  by  M.  Zfchok- 
ke’s  Hiflory  of  the  Deftru&ion  of 
the  democratic  Republics  of  Schwitz, 
Uri,  and  Underwalden,”  merely  no¬ 
ticing,  that  it  has  been  ably  tranf- 
lated  from  German  into  French  by 
M  Briatte,  fecretary  of  legation  of 
the  Helvetic  republic  at  Paris.  The 
11  Memoires  Secrets  fur  La  Ruffe” 
have  in  like  manner  been  rendered 
into  our  own  tongue,  and  fome  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Englifir  verfion  arc 
inferted  in  another  department  of 
the  prefent  year’s  Begifier. 

Upon  M.  Azuni’s  “  HiRoire  Geo- 
graphique,  Politique,  et  Naturelle,  de 
la  Sardaigne,”  we  mull  dwell  rather 
more  at  large  3  for  though  not  quite 
fo  correCt  in  compofition  as  we  could 
have  wifhed,  it  is  neverthelefs,  upon 
the  whole,  a  valuable  and  interefting 
publication.  In  the  political  portion 
of  his  work  our  author  is  by  far, 
however,  mod  animated  and  at 
home 3  he  feels  for  the  degraded 
Rate,  of  his  country,  and  his  apo- 
Rrophes  are  evidently  tranfmitted 
from  the  heart.  To  the  firR  volume 
is  prefixed  a  map  of  the  ifland,  of 
real  excellence  and  correCtnefs 3  but 
its  natural  hiftory  is  here  only  fe- 
condarily  communicated,  from  So- 
nini,  count  Balbos,  and  others. 

“  Voyage  PiCtorefque  et  HiRo* 
rique,  &c.,”  “  A  PiCturefque  and  Hi- 
Roric  Tour  through  Iftria  and  Dal¬ 
matia,  compofed  from  the  Itinerary 
of  L.  F.  Calias,  by  Jofeph  Lavalle.” 
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This  is  an  elegant,  fuperb,  and  moR 
entertaining  work.  It  is  publifhed, 
as  it  deferves  to  be,  in  imperial  folio, 
and  the  plates,  charts,  and  plans, 
which  are  exquifitely  defigned,  are 
the  production  of  the  author  of  the 
tour  himfelf,  to  whofe  various  talents 
we  have  on  prior  occafions  paid  a  due 
tribute  of  refpeCt.  The  work  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  :  the  firR  exhi¬ 
biting  the  political  hiftory  of  Dalma¬ 
tia  and  IRria,  from  the  earliR  records 
in  the  pages  of  ancient  writers  down 
to  the  period  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio ;  the  latter  detailing  the 
tour  of  M.  Caffas,  which  was  un¬ 
dertaken  to  explore  thefe  clallic  and 
highly  intereRing  regions. 

With  an  equal  degree  of  enter¬ 
tainment  have  we  arifen  from  the 
perufal  of  M.  Meyer’s  “  Voyage  en 
Italie,  &c.,”  fc  Travels  through  Italy;” 
which,  though  confined  to  a  country 
that  has  been  deferibed  till  we  had 
almoR  thought  defeription  had  to¬ 
tally  failed  of  novelty  and  impreffion, 
contain  an  account  fo  truly  and  in- 
genioufly  novel,  and  abound  with  fo 
many  original  and  pleafing  ideas, 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  moR  fa- 
Ridious  touriR  to  be  otherwife  than 
amufed,  or  the  moR  hackneyed  to  be 
otherwife  than  infiru£ted. 

M.  Delamarre  has  tranflated  into 
French  the  “  Travels  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  publifhed  by  a  young  Ruffian  3” 
but  having  already  in  our  domeftic 
literature  traverfed  this  very  fpot 
with  various  tourifts  of  acknowledged 
merit,  we  find  no  inclination  to  re¬ 
accompany  him  in  his  verfion.  In 
reality,  we  meet  with  nothing  of  pe¬ 
culiar  value  to  detain  us. 

M.  Golberry’s  “  Fragmens,  d’un 
Voyage  en  Afrique  fait  pendant  les 
Annees  1?85,  1/8 6,  &  178/,”  are 
much  more  worth  attending  to,  not- 
withftanding  the  travels  of  our  own 
adventurers  over  the  very  quarter  de¬ 
feribed.  The  hifiory  here  offered,  of 
Y  the 
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the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  va¬ 
rious  tribes  with  whom  he  affociated, 
his  topographic  and  zoologic  ftate- 
ments,  are  equally  entertaining  and 
important.  The  work  is  peculiarly 
valuable  in  the  information  it  con¬ 
tains  with  relation  to  the  weftern  part 
of  Africa,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
ufeful  companion  to  the  future  ad¬ 
venturer  into  thefe  barbarous  and 
uncultivated  regions. 

Voyage  a  la  Louifiane,  &e./’ 
f<r  A  Voyage  to  Louifiana,  arid  Tra¬ 
vels  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  performed  between  the 
Years  ]/Q4  and  1/08:  by  R.  D. 
Paris.’’  We  have  no  intrinficproofthat 
the  voyage  here  pretended  was  ever 
abfually  made  $  and  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  is  a  mere  compila¬ 
tion  from  former  writers  of  American 
travels.  The  pfeudc-navigator  con¬ 
ceives  that  Louifiana  more  naturally 
belongs  to  France  than  to  any  other 
nation  whatever  :  the  Spaniards  late¬ 
ly  had  a  fancy  that  it  more  naturally 
belonged  to  them ;  and  the  Anglo- 
Americans  of  the  prefent  day  leem 
to  have  found  out  that  of  all  the 
Rates  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  moft 
naturally  belongs  to  their  bwn.  The 
Indians  are  here  denominated  fa- 
Wges  y  the  Engljffi,  “  civilized  in¬ 
deed,  but,  by  a  boundlefs  ambition, 
Wore  barbarous  than  the  fax  ages  them¬ 
selves  j”  and  the  French,  the  molt 
frank,  the  moft  faithful,  the  moft 
humane,  the  moft  courageous,  the 
moft  generous  people  that  ex  iff. 

M.  Mai ou el’s  iC  Collection  de 
Memoires,  the./'  ^  Collection  of  Me¬ 
moirs  and  oliicial  Correfpondence 
relative  to  the  Ad m in ift ration  of  the 
Colonies,  particularly  of  French  and 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  the  Ifland  of  St. 
Domingo,”  five  volumes  octavo  5 
embracing  incidentally  the  tra£t  of 
Louifiana j  is  entitled  to  much  clofer 
attention  than  the  anonymous  book 
above.  It  evinces  judgment,  fpi.rit. 


prudence,  and  liberality  :  moft  of  the 
papers  it  contains,  however,  have 
been  already  detailed  in  a  feparate 
form  ;  and  the  work,  in,  its  prefent 
aggregate  fhape,  might  have  been 
advantageoully  compreffed  into  half 
its  extent. 

The  ever-Hovving  pen  of  M.  Sou- 
lavie  has  now  offered  to  the  public 
“  Hiftoric  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes 
of  the  Court  of  France,  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Marchionefs  de  Pom¬ 
padour  which  are  little  more  than 
the  fweepings  of  the  documents  and 
other  papers  from  which  he  com- 
poled  his  former  more  voluminous 
works.  It  is  introduced  by  a  treatite 
on  the  ftate  of  fociety  after  the  fub- 
verfion  of  a  great  empire  by  immo¬ 
rality  and  anarchy  j  which  teems  to 
have  been  drawn  up  for  the  mere 
purpofe  of  filling  the  volume,  and 
fcarcely  contains  a  new  or  important 
idea. 

Renfeignement  fur  les  Evene- 
mens  qui  ont  eu  Lieu  en  SnilTe  en 
Septembre  et  Octobre,  1802,”  “  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Events  which  occurred 
in  Switzerland  in  the  Months  of 
September  and  October,  1802.” 
This  is  a  fair  and  impartial  ftate- 
ment  of  the  tranfadtions  it  pretends 
to  record  we  have  feen  no  tradt, 
publifhed  on  the  continent,  which  fo 
freely  canvaffes  the  tyranny  of  the 
firft  confnl,  and  fo  warmly  efpoufes 
the  patriotic  caufe  of  the  unfortunate 
Swifs.  Yet,  whence  proceeds  this 
daring  liberty  of  the  continental 
prefs  ?  Gentle  reader  !  the  pam¬ 
phlet  is  ufnered  into  the  world  with¬ 
out  the  name  either  of  place,  printer* 
or  author  !  ! 

On  the  fubjeefts  of  jurifprudence 
and  political  economy,  the  beft  works 
which  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
French  language,  are  the  produbthons 
ot  our  own  countrymen :  hence 
within  the  period  of  our  prefent  lu¬ 
cubrations  we  have  to  notice  a  ver- 
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£on  of  “  Mr.  Bentham’s  Treatife  on 
JLegitlation,  civil  and  penal,”  by  M. 
Dumont,  of  Geneva  ;  who  has  here¬ 
by  offered  a  moil  valuable  prefent  to 
the  continent : — and  a  new  tranfia- 
tion  of  Adam  Smith’s  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations/’  by  M.  Germaine  far¬ 
mer,  of  the  national  inftitute  ;  who 
has  given  a  new,  and,  in  refpeft  of 
arrangement  and  pe.rfpicuity,  a  more 
advantageous,  caft  to  the  whole.  The 
work  is  moreover  confiderably  aug¬ 
mented,  we  might  fay  burdened, 
with  notes ;  and  thus  enlarged  ex¬ 
tends  to  not  lefs  than  live  oftavo  vo¬ 
lumes. 

M.  Scrofani  has  tranflated  a  va¬ 
luable  work  from  the  Italian,  entitled 
“  Eifay  on  the  general  Commerce  of 
European  Nations,  with  a  particular 
Survey  of  the  Commerce  of  Sicily.” 
This  effay  wall  be  found  peculiarly 
ufeful  to  thofe  wrho  are  engaged  in 
the  Levant  trade. 

On  the  fcience  of  agriculture,  the 
beft  publication  we  have  met  with  is 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Depradt,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  conftituent  affembly.  It 
is  entitled,  <e  De  la  Culture  en 
France  it  is  dedicated  to  our  own 
countryman,  Mr.  Arthur  Young; 
and  the  author  a  ck  now  ledges,  that 
much  of  the  matter  it  contains  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Mr.  Young’s  very  excellent 
papers.  We  have  often  had  orca- 
lion  to  obferve,  that  French  writers 
make  no  fcruple  of  reverting  in  their 
calculation  of  time  to  the  chrilfian 
sera,  and  the  common  days  of  the 
week  ;  and  we  find  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  that  this  fpirit  of  retrocef- 
fion  is  extended  to  the  old  divifion  of 
the  country  into  provinces,  inftead 
of  adhering  to  its  new  arrangement 
into  departments.  M.  Depradt  apo¬ 
logises  for  bimfelf  by  obferving,  that 
the  former  is  better  adapted  to  de¬ 
tails  of  the  variety  of  climate  and 
prpduffions  of  the  country. 


M.  Lafteyrie’s  ec  Hiftoire  de  Tin  - 
trodudtion  des  Mputons,  &c.,”  ‘‘Hif- 
torv  of  the  Introduction  of  ihe  fine- 
woolled  Spanifh  Sheep  in  different 
European  States,  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,”  contains  alfo  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  obfervations  taken  from 
our  Englifh  agriculturifts.  It  is, 
however,  an  original  work,  and 
of  confiderable  national  importance. 
The  writer  has  amply  proved  his 
point,  and  principally  from  facts 
which  have  occurred  in  our  own 
country,  that  the  tine-woolled  fheep 
of  Spain  are  capable  of  naturaliza¬ 
tion  in  almoit  every  climate.  We 
here  meet  with  merited  compliments 
to  his  majefty,  the  late  lamented 
duke  of  Bedford,  lord  Somerville, 
and  other  illuftrious  breeders  of 
cattle. 

In  Germany,  the  mold  interefting 
book  we  have  met  with  on  national 
manners,  is  the  Reife  durch  Deut- 
fchland,  &c„”  Travels  through 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  a  Part  of  Italy,  in  the 
Years  1797,  17^8,  17991  by  Charles 
-Gottlob  Kuttner.”  It  is  publifhed 
at  Leipfick,  in  four  oCfavo  volumes ; 
though  confined  to  a  quarter  which 
has  been  repeatedly  the  fcene  of  our 
obfervations,  contains  many  remarks 
that  are  new,  and  deeply  imprellive. 
The  author  Is  a  mod  fprightly  and 
ingenious  tourift,  and  we  have  a 
Prong  detire  to  fee  him  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  drcfs. — M.  Roth  has  publiihed. 
a  ufeful  “  Hi  dory  of  the  Trade  of 
Nu  retabu  rg,”  in  two  vols.  o£tavo  : 
and  profeffor  Galletti,  of  Gotha,  has 
added  another  volume  to  his  very 
elaborate  “  Kleine  Weltgefchichte,” 
“  Compendious  Hiiiory  of  the 
World.” 

In  Spain.  "  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth 
of  Nations”  has  alfo  been' ably  tranf¬ 
lated  by  don  Jofeph  Alonzo  Ortiz, 
ee  traduclda  y  au  men  tad  a  contider- 
ahlemente  con  illuftraciones  reia~ 
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tivas  a  Efpana.”  The  illuftrations 
will  be  found  of  high  importance  by 
the  tranflator’s  countrymen. — The 
fame  ingenious  economift  has  more¬ 
over  pub] itlied  in  one  volume  quarto, 
a  valuable  original  work,  lf  De  la 
Moneda  papel,  y  fobre  el  Credito 
publico;”  ci  Economic  Etfay  on 
Paper  Money  and  public  Credit.” 
— We  perceive  alfo  that  Count 
Rumford’s  Political,  CEconomical, 
and  Philofophical  El^ys,”  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  Spanifh  verlion  from  the 
hand  of  don  Domingo  Agiieroy 
Neyra. 

The  mod  able  political  writers  in 
America,  in  the  period,  we  mean,  to 
which  we  are  confined,  are  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton  and  Mr.  Webfter:  the  former 
has  offered  his  Diifertation  on  the 


Freedom  of  Navigation  and  Ma¬ 
ritime  Commerce,  and  fuch  Rights 
of  States  relative  thereto  as  are 
founded  on  the  Law  of  Nations 
and  the  latter  “  Mifcellaneous  Papers 
on  political  and  commercial  Sub¬ 
jects.”  The  principle  of  both  thefe 
very  able  politicians  is  adverfe  to  that 
contended  for  by  Great  Britain  j  but 
they  could  neither  of  them  have  feen 
Mr.  Gentz’s  very  elaborate  anfwer 
to  M.  Hauterive  at  the  date  of  their 
refpedtive  publications. — On  the  fub- 
je6f  of  rural  economies,  Mr.  Bordley’s 
“  Eftays”  are  entitled  to  great  re- 
fpeCt :  they  may  not  add  much  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  old  world ;  but 
will  be  found  of  great  local  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  new. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


LITERATURE  and  POLITE  ARTS. 


THE  national  inftitute,  like  the 
modern  conftitution  of  France, 
continues  to  prove  how  much  more 
eafy  a  thing  it  is  to  pull  down  than 
to  build  up.  It  proves  alfo,  like  the 
nation  at  large,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  evils  which  refulted  from  the 
ancient  regime,  they  have  not  been 
diminifhed  either  in  number  or  enor¬ 
mity  by  any  change  which  has  fince 
occurred.  If  the  academy  were  at 
times  lubject  to  the  influence  of  royal 
favoritifm,  the  inftitute,  if  we  may 
judge  from  many  papers  which  have 
been  totally  fupprelfed,  and  whole 
titles  alone,  or  little  more  than 
whofe  titles,  are  introduced  into  the 
hifloric  {ketch,  is  by  no  means  void 
of  favoritifm  at  the  prefent  moment. 
We  know,  however,  that  it  was  not 
poffible,  at  times,  for  all  the  influence 
of  the  grand  monarque  to  preclude 
the  election  of  a  member  upon  whofe 


rejedlion  he  had  determined ;  and  the 
introduction,  into  this  celebrated 
body,  of  Diderot  and  Voltaire,  are 
cafes  altogether  in  point  Yet  we 
queftion,  whether  the  fame  liber¬ 
ty  exift  at  the  prefent  period,  al¬ 
though  it  is  the  hoaft  of  the  infti- 
tution  itfelf,  that  the  firft  conful  is  a 
mere  member  and  confrere  of  the 
eftablifhment  when  he  honours  it 
with  his  company,  and  has  no  place 
of  exclufive  dignity  allotted  to  him. 
The  mo  ft  able  members  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  inftitution  were  members  alfo 
of  the  old  academy ;  and  the  clafs 
whole  papers  appear  to  us  of  moft 
confequence,  is  the  mathematical 
and  phyfical.  Daubenton  indeed  is 
no  more  ;  but  the  clafs  ftill  pofteffes 
La  Cepede,  Cuvier,  Chaptal,  Guy¬ 
ton,  La  Place,  and  to  thefe  we  are 
ftill  indebted  for  the  moft  valuable 
papers  of  the  current  year.  In  thfc 
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department  of  moral  and  political 
fciences,  the  memoirs  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  have  but  little  to  boad  :  the 
bed  papers,  perhaps,  are  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  M.  Eouganville,  relative 
to  navigation,  and  M.  Deftuth -Tracy- 
on  metaphyfics ;  though  the  latter  is 
by  far  too  prolix  a  writer,  and  not 
always  polled;  of  precifion.  The 
mod  able  penmen  in  the  clafs  of  li¬ 
terature  and  polite  arts  are  unquedi- 
ona-bly  M.  Ameilhon,  M.  Mongez, 
and  M.  Levefque  :  but  we  cannot 
day  even  to  tranfcribe  the  titles  of 
the  articles  they  have  furnifhed. 

The  “  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Belles  Lettres,  Hidory,  and  Anti' 
quities,”  at  Copenhagen,  are  limit¬ 
ed,  as  the  name  of  the  academy  Suffi¬ 
ciently  indicates,  to  a  narrower  circle. 
They  corffid  of  dfteen  papers ;  of 
which  the  greater  part  are  local, 
equally  with  refpeCt  to  hidory,  man¬ 
ners,  and  architecture.  M .  Malean- 
der-hielm  has  made  a  prefent,  how¬ 
ever,  of  an  ingenious  memoir  “  On 
the  Advantages  refulting  from  the 
-Study  of  Adronomy  in  Hidoric  In¬ 
quiries;”  in  which  he  conceives,  that 
the  Ophir  of  Solomon  was  probably 
Peru,  and  offers  additional  argu¬ 
ments  to  prove  that  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  were  acquainted  with  America 
and  the  Platonic  Atlantis  :  he  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  feen 
M.  Baiilie’s  very  learned  treatife  upon 
this  latter  fubject.  M.  Wilde  has 
alfo  prefented  a  valuable  difeourfe 
<f  On  the  Progrefs  of  the  Belles  Let¬ 
tres  and  Arts  among  the  Greeks.” 

The  “  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Liibon”  extend 
to  two  quarto  volumes,  upon  the 
conjoint  fciences  of  mathematics  and 
philofophy  alone.  They  conditute 
the  refult  of  only  one  of  the  three 
clades  into  which  the  academy  is  di¬ 
vided  ;  the  other  two  being  exclu- 
fively  devoted  to  fubjeCts  of  economy, 
and  of  belles-lettres*  The  labours  of 
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thefe  latter  two,  upon  which  we  {hall 
not  now  enter,  are  publifhed  in  oc¬ 
tavo  volumes.  Of  the  two  quartos 
at  prefent  before  us,  the  fird  com- 
prifes  twenty-three  articles  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  twenty,  together  with  an  ap¬ 
pendix  containing  three  medical  me¬ 
moirs,  obfervations  of  eclipfes  at 
Pekin  and  Rome,  and  adronomic  ob¬ 
fervations  at  St.  Paul  by  Barbofa. 
The  three-fold  claffffication  of  this 
academy,  however,  is  not  feverely 
adhered  to;  as  our  readers  may  judge 
from  being  informed,  that  among 
the  papers  of  the  department  before 
us,  intermixed  with  thofe  on  mathe¬ 
matics  and  natural  hidory,  is  one  by 
M.  Da  Amarel,  offering  “  A  Hidory 
of  the  Legiflation  and  Manners  of 
Portugal and  another  by  M.  De 
Feyos,  “On  the  Bucolic  Poetry  of  the 
Portuguefe.” 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  “Ame¬ 
rican  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,’-* 
which  is  that  of  the  prefent  period, 
we  find  forme  very  valuable  adrono¬ 
mic  obfervations  by  Mr.  Bettenhoufe 
and  Mr.  Ellicott,  relative  to  the 
cceleftial  bodies,  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  places.  We  meet  alfo 
with  a  diort  “  Effay  on  Magnetifm,” 
by  Mr.  Jefferfon ;  with  lbme  very 
trifling  ineoncLufive  “  Experiments 
on  Evaporation.”  It  isdelirable  that 
the  date  of*  electricity,  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  magnetic  needle,  were 
oblerved  more  accurately  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  a  fubjeCt  indeed  at  prefent 
much  attended  to  by  many  focieties. 
Hence  meteorologic  journals  are  now 
frequently  publifhed ;  and  we  meet 
with  them  in  the  Philofophical,  the 
Iriih,  and  the  American  Tran  factions, 
as  well  as  in  Dr.  Duncan’s  Annals. 

In  defeending  from  the  aimofphere 
to  the  earth,  we  find  fome  faCts  of 
importance  offered  by  the  fame  re- 
fpectable  fociety.  The  northern  part 
of  the  American  continent  is  divided 
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by  a  chain  of  mountains  ftyled  the 
Allegantry,  one  of  the  higheft  points 
of  which  is  the  4  blue  ridge/  This 
pic  has  been  measured  barometri¬ 
cally  by  Mr,  Ellieoft,  who  has  only 
given  its  height  above  Richmond ; 
fo  that  its  real  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  fea  is  Rill  uncertain.  On 
the  welt  of  this  ridge  tradition  feems 
to  have  placed  the  fource  of  the 
American  population  in  the  fouth, 
and  perhaps  in  the  eaftern  Rates  ; 
and  with  this  part  of  America  we 
begin  to  be  better  acquainted.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  in  his  very  interefting 
44  Journey/’  has  defcribed  the  north¬ 
ern  range  of  the  continent ;  and  Mr. 
Ellicott,  in  the  American  Tranfac- 
tions,  has  given  an  account  of  the 
general  appearance  of  tfye  north-weft- 
«ern  part  of  Pennsylvania,,  particu¬ 
larly  the  very  high  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  4  Lake  Erie,’  the 
fides  of  the  vaft  bafon  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Canadian  lakes.  Here  were 
once  probably  Inhabitants,  perhaps 
the  anccftors  of  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  ;  for  here  are  Itill  fome 
remains  of  a  race,  not  highly  ingeni¬ 
ous, though  neither  ignorant,  nor  rude. 
This  we  may  col! eft  from  44  The  De¬ 
scription  of  Antiquities,  difcovered 
in  a  Tumulus,  in  the  North-weftern 
Country $”  and,  when  we  relief!  on 
the  aera  in  which  this  part  of  the 
world  was  inhabited,  an  sera  of 
which  tradition  can  give  no  account, 
and  which  perhaps  reaches  to  within 
fome  centuries  from  the  deluge,  we 
fhall  not  be  furprifed  to  find  feveral 
of  its  animals  extinft.  The  fables 
of  the  4  Begnated  Bear,’  recorded 
by  Mr.  Hechweilder,  may  have  their 
foundation  in  truth  ;  and  we  know, 
from  Mr.  Jefferfon’s  paper,  that  the 
*  bones  of  a  quadruped  of'  the  clawed 
kind,’  have  been  difcovered  in  the 
north-weftern  parts  of  Virginia,  be¬ 
yond  the  blue  ridge.  The  remains  of 
the  mammoth  have  been  now  long 


known  ;  and  the  bones  of  many  other 
different  fpecies  of  animals  have  been 
defcribed  by  M.  Cuvier.  IntheTranl- 
aftions  before  us  we  find,  that  the 
fuppofed  bones  of  the  mammoth  are, 
in  reality,  thofe  of  more  than  one 
fpecies  of  animals.  They  are  found 
generally  in  lime- ft  one,  or  at  leaft  in 
alluvial  ftrata,  and  fuchas  pervade  the 
whole  continent.  ‘The  cryftallized 
‘  Barvtes/  difcovered  by  Mr.  Smith 
4  in  Pennfylvania/  was  detefted  in 
a  ftratum  of  this  kind.  On  the  eaft 
of  the  Allegantry  mountains,  we 
meet  with  few  obfervations  properly 
peolomc.  The  accumulation  of 
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laud,  forming  the  fand-hills  ol  Cape 
Henry,  in  Virginia,  and  a  barrier  to 
the  fea,  fhows,  that  much  of  the  land 
in  this  part  of  America  was  proba¬ 
bly  gained  from  the  fea  in  a  fimilar 
way.  We  find  in  thefe  Tran  fac¬ 
tions  a  Supplement  to  Mechlenberg’s 
44  Index  Florae  Lanoaftrenfis,”  and 
Beauvois’  44  Defcription  of  a  new 
Plant  found  n*ar  Pennfylvania  M, 
Beauvois  has  alto  defcribed  an¬ 
other  amphibious  firen  j  it  is  a  new 
fpecies,  and  probably  the  larva  of 
a  more  perfedt  animal.  His  44  Ac¬ 
count  of  Amphibia,”  in  the  fame  col- 
ledtion,  though  fomewhat  incorre<ff 
and  imperfedt,  is  a  valuable  paper.. 
The  rattlefnake,  a  ferpent  whofe 
fafeinating  power  has  been  fo  often 
mentioned,  does  not,  in  Dr.  Bar¬ 
ton’s  opinion,  poffefs  any  l’uch  in¬ 
fluence.  He  has  here  examined  the 
fubjedf  at  fome  length,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  ftiow  that  birds  are  not 
really  its  food ;  and  that  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  thefe  animals,  fuppofed  to  be 
owing  to  fafeination,  arifes  from 
terror,  left  their  young  ones  may  be¬ 
come  its  prey.  Dr.  Barton  has  alfo 
given  us  an  accurate  account  of  the 
American  fpecies  of  Diffas  or  Jer¬ 
boa. 

44  Etrennes  a  M.  de  la  Harpe, 
&c./’  44  A  New-Year’s  Gift  for  M. 
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de  la  Harpe,  on  his  brilliant  Re¬ 
turn  to  the  Rofom  of  Philofbphy.” 
It  is  well  known  that  M.  de  la 
Harpe  was  a  pupil  and  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Voltaire,  and  hence  an 
a&ive  inftrument  in  the  French  re¬ 
volution  :  the  horrors  which  accom¬ 
panied  it,  however,  made  him  a  mod 
cordial  penitent ;  and  he  publicly  re¬ 
canted,  and  abjured  Ins  democratic 
principles,  and  the  jpfidelity  he  had 
long  as  publicly  pro  Felled.  -After 
this  event  in  his  life,  it  fee  ms,  h*e 
obtained  a  re- introduction  upon  the 
Rage  of  a  piece  he  had  formerly 
written,  and  for  which  he  appears  to 
have  entertained  an  unwearied  fond- 
nefs,  entitled  Melanie ;  and  the 
writer  of  the  tradt  before  us,  a  former 
companion,  or  at  lead  a  pretended 
companion,  ot  the  veteran  bard,  but 
too^  bold  a  man  to  retradt  himfelf, 
endeavours  with  all  his  might  to 
trace  fome  jacobin  ical  pa  Rages  in 
the  drama  before  nsy  and,  perfuading 
himfelf  that  he  has  fucceeded,  de¬ 
rides  de  la  Harpe  upon  this  and  a 
variety  of  other  accounts,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  infinuate,  that  he  has 
once  more  recanted,  and  again  turn¬ 
ed  afide  to  infidelity  and  jacobinifm. 

1  here  is  not  the  lhadow  or  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  fuch  an  aifertion  ;  nor  is  it 
in  any  degree  fupported  by  any  one 
paffage  adduced  from  the  drama  it- 
ielf.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  the 
enfeebled  veteran  was  lb  much  agi¬ 
tated  by  this  unjuftifiable  attack,  as 
that  his  fudden  death  was  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  confequence. 

“  Notice  des  Ouvrages  de  M: 
I)  Anville,  &cV  We  learn  from 
this  “  lilt”  of  the  works  of  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  geographer,  that  a  new  and 
uniform  edition  of  them  is  on  the 
point  of  being  publifhed.  The  bio* 
graphy  felebted  will  be  that  of  M, 
Dacier,  rather  than  M.  Condorcet’s. 
The  edition  will  extend  to  fix 
quarto  volumes,  and  include  bxty- 


two  maps.  The  fubfcription  price 
at  Paris  is  twenty-five  livres, 

“  yie  Polemique  de  Voltaire,  o u. 
Hifioire  de  lqs  Profcriptions,  &ca/r 
“  Controverha!  Life  of  Voltaire,  or 
Hi  dory  of  his  Profcriptions,  with, 
vindicatory  Papers,  by  G**y,”  This 
is  a  fpsrited  and  entertaining  account 
of  the  petty  wars  of  this  literary  arid 
fiecfm  gladiator*  /  it  is  written  with 
elegance,  and  unveils  fume  anecdotes 
to  which  even  till  the  preheat  mo¬ 
ment  we  were  ftrangers. 

‘  Elnathan,  on  les  Ages  de 
FHomroe,  traduit  du  Chaldeen  p* 
“  Elnathan';  or  the  Ages  of  Man, 
t  ran  Rated  from  the  Chaldean,  by  A. 
Barthes  Marmorieres  f  ’  three  vols. 
octavo.  A  fyRem  of  moral  or  phi- 
lofophic  inflrudtion  is  here  developed 
by  means  of  an  intereRing  Rory ; 
and,  in  pretending  to  tranflate  from 
Chaldean  records,  the  writer  gives 
a  correct  account  of  the  late  tranf- 
actions  in  his  own  country.  It  is  by 
no  means  cleftitule  of  amufement  j 
but  its  Ryle  is  too  pompous,  inflated, 
and  verbofe. 

The  infcxiptipn  on  the  Rofetta. 
monument  furrendered  along  with 
a  variety  of  other  curious  or  valuable 
articles  by  general  Men  on  to  Lord 
Hutc’ninfon,  has  excited  much  at¬ 
tention  among  the  Lamed.  Fac- 
fimilies  of  the  inlcription,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  monument 
in  England,  had  been  lent  to  Paris-, 
and  M.  Sacy,  profeRbr  of  Arabic, 
was  particularly  applied  -to  for  an 
interpretation.  It  contains  three  in- 
lbripiions,  or  rather  the  feme  infcrip- 
tion  in  three  different  char-asters : 
the  fir  ft  in  hieroglyphics,  confining 
of  fourteen  lines  ;  the  laid  in  Greek, 
containing  fifty-four  :  and  between 
thefe  a  third  of  thirty- two  lines, 
which  Mv  •  Sacy  Ryles  Egyptian, 
without  however  affirming  -that  the 
character  it  exhibits,  was  ever  uni- 
verfal  in  Egypt*  lire  Greek  itfelf 
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is  defaced  in  a  variety  of  places  ;  but 
the  lacunae  have  been  ably  fupplied 
by  Mr.  Penn  :  the  Egyptian  infcrip¬ 
tion  has  been  lefs  injured  than 
either  j  yet,  notwithdanding  the 
Greek  was  before  hifn,  fo  totally 
novel  is  this  Egyptian  chara£ler, 
that  M.  Sacy  could  by  no  meaii9 
fatisfy  himfelf  with  having  decipher¬ 
ed  it."f  Of  his  elaborate  induftry  he 
gives  a  particular  account  in  a 
«  Letter  to  M.  Chaptal,  Minider 
of  the  Interior,  Member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Inftitute,  &c.”  upon  this  very 
fubjeft. — Purfuing  the  data,  how¬ 
ever,  advanced  by  M.  Sacy,  M. 
Akerblad,  a  learned  Swede,  became 
more  fuccefsful,  triumphed  over  the 
difficulties  which  hill  remained,  and 
has  unquedionably  put  us  into  pof- 
feffion,  for  the  firft  time,  of  a  true 
and  genuine  alphabet  of  ancient 
Egyptian.  He  has  given  an  account 
of  the  profperous  refult  of  his  la¬ 
bours,  in  a  Lettre  fur  lTnferip- 
tion,  &c„”  “  Letter  on  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Infcription  ot  Rofetta ;  ad- 
dreffed  to  M.  Silvefter  de  Sacy.” — 
M.  Akerblad  has  alfo  offered,  in  a 
Latin  pamphlet,  “A  New  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Phoenician  Infcrip¬ 
tion  at  Oxford  ;  which  occurs  as 
Second  to  the  Thirty-three  from 
Cyprus,  in  Pocock’s  Defcription  ot 
the  Ead,  voi.  2.  p.  213.”  This  has 
hitherto  puzzled  the  learned  beyond 
all  power  of  explication:  we  dare 
not  fay  that  M.  Akerblad  has  given 
an  incontrovertible  interpretation; 
but  we  think  it  the  belt  and  molt 
ingenious  of  any  one  which  has 
hitherto  been  conjeftured. 

<(  Defcription  d’un  Pave  en  Mo- 
fa'ique,  &c.”  This  Mofaic  pave¬ 
ment  was  difeovered  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Italica,  now  the  village  of 
Santipence,  near  Seville.  The  de¬ 
fcription  is  publifned  by  M.  Laborde, 
who  has  fubjoined  to  it  feme  curious 
reibarches  concerning  the  Molaic 


painting  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
monuments  of  this  kind  which  have 
been  hitherto  unpublifhed.  The  en¬ 
tire  work,  for  magnificence  and  beau¬ 
ty,  is  unrivalled.  It  is  printed  in 
folio,  and  its  price  is  1 3  guineas. 

“  Monumens  Antiques  inedit&, 
ou  nouvellement  expliques,  &c.” 
This  fuperb  and  intereiling  work,  ■ 
the  author  of  which  is  M.  Millin, 
is  defigned  as  a  continuation  of  the 
collections  of  'Count  Caylus,  pub- 
lidied  at  Paris  in  175b,  in  feven  vo¬ 
lumes  quarto  ;  and  ofGuattani,  pub- 
lifiied  at  Rome  between  the  years 
1784  and  1789,  in  fix  volumes  of 
the  fame  fize.  The  undertaking 
before  us  is  alfo  intended  to  be- 
completed  in  fix  quarto  volumes, 
within  the  period  of  tour  years; 
each  of  which  volumes,  printed  by 
Didot,  will  contain  four  hundred 
pages  of  text,  and  at  lead  forty 
plates  in  every  fafciculus  of  fix  num¬ 
bers— each  number  extending  to 
from  fixty  to  feventy  pages.  About  fix 
numbers  alone  are  yet  publifhed. 
The  entire  work  is  defigned  as  a 
colled! ion  of  ancient  monuments, 
ilatues,  bas-relieves, '  buds,  paint¬ 
ings,  mofaics,  engravings,  verfes,  in- 
feriptions,  medals,  and  indruments, 
obtained  both  from  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  collections,  and  accompanied 
with  an  explanatory  text.  No  one 
who  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
previous  labours  of  M.  Millin  in 
this  particular  department,  can  doubt 
his  ability,  and  perfect  competency  ; 
and  the  numbers  which  have  already 
appeared,  have  judified  the  fulled 
confidence  which  his  friends  have 
repofed  in  him. 

“  Monument  de  Yu,,  ou  la  plus 
ancienne  Infcription  de  la  Chine, 
&c.”  Dr.  Hager,  the  author  of  this 
publication,  has  already  noticed  this 
mod  ancient  monument  extant  in 
the  Chinefe  empire,  in  his  book  of 
Chinefe  Elementary  Characters :  and 
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he  here  declares  It  to  be  highly  gra¬ 
tifying  to  him  to  have  found  on  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  the  authenticity  of 
his  copy,  which  he  received  from 
Japan,  corroborated  by  a  manufcript 
of  the  late  father  Amiot.  Yu,  from 
having  been  an  eleCted  chief,  be¬ 
came  afterwards  an  eftabliflhed  em¬ 
peror  of  the  higheft  renown  in  the 
Chinefe  annals.  He  is  laid  by  the 
literati  of  his  own  country,  to  have 
flourilhed  not  lefs  than  four  thoufand 
years  ago :  but  they  regard-  it  as 
uncertain,  whether  this  monument 
were  conftruCted  by  himfelf  to  per¬ 
petuate  his  victories  over  the  Yas- 
Miao,  the  San-Miao,  the  Lo-Koue, 
and  the  Chou-chen,  or  whether  it 
were  erected  to  his  memory  b^  one 
of  his  fueceflors. 

M.  Larcher  has  tranflated  the 
entire  works  of  Herodotus,  into 
French.  His  verfion  occupies  not 
lefs  than  nine  volumes  oCtavo.  Of 
courfe,  the  reader  will  fuppofe  it  to 
be  plentifully  fupplied  with  notes, 
remarks,  and  illustrations.  In  the 
courfe  of  thefe,  of  two  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  have  been  amply  brought 
forwards,  we  find  the-  one,  major 
Pennell,  fufficiently  applauded  as 
the  d’Anville  of  his  day,  and  the 
other,  Mr.  Bruce,  very  unnecefta- 
rily,  and  indeed  unjuftly,  caftigated. 
The  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
however,  has  completely  effaced  the 
obloquy,  by  admitting  Mr.  Bruce’s 
merits  in  a  very  high  degree.  M. 
Larcher,  like  M.  la  Harpe,  has  of 
late  fung  his  palinodia,  and  pub- 
'  Hckly  quitted  atheilm,  in  favour 
of  the  Chriftian  religion.— In  the 
**  Lettres  de  L.  B.  Lauraguais,”  we 
find  aa  intelligent  and  agreeable 
Frenchman,  rendering  a  tribute  of 
applaufe  to  Mr.  Locke,  inftead  of  the 
idol  of  his  own  countrymen,  Con¬ 
dillac  M.  Lauraguais  was  alfo  at 
one  time  an  intimate  friend  of  Vol- 
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taire,  the  abbe  Bartbelemy,  the  abbe 
de  Cannaye,  and  many  other  literati 
of  the  days  that  are  juft  paffed  ; 
and  hence  his  volume  contains 
many  amufing  anecdotes  of  thefe 
fcholars  and  philolophers.  —  The 
Letters  of  M.  Ferrand,  entitled 

L’Efprit  de  l’Hiftoire,  &c.,”  and 
defigned  as  a  guide  to  the  ftudies  of 
his  fon,  of  whom  he  was  deprived 
at  an  early  age,  contain  nothing 
particularly  worthy  of  notice.  They 
occupy  four  volumes  oCtavo,  and  are 
refpeCtably  written.  —  The  anony¬ 
mous  <e  Eflais  pour  fervir  d’ Intro¬ 
duction  a  une  Hiftoire  de  la  Revo¬ 
lution  Frantjaife,”  hackneyed  as  the 
fubjeCt  has  long  been,  contain  never- 
thelefs  fome  original  information  : 
they  are  written  with  candor  and 
liberality;  and  in  examining  whether 
the  Revolution  have  produced  any 
truly  great  men,  the  author  con¬ 
ceives  himfelf  bound  to  reply  in  the 
negative. 

Among  the  chief  productions  of 
Germany  ranging  themfelves  under 
the  claffification  before  us,  we  may 
mention  M.  Rocklitz’s  “  Verwan- 
dien,”  a  kind  of  fentimental  and 
moral  biography  of  characters,  parti¬ 
cularly  interefting,  in  two  volumes 
octavo : — a  fimilar  publication  of  an 
affociation  of  literati,  defigned  as  a 
periodic  work,  in  the  lift  of  the 
writers  of  which  we  meet  with  the 
names  of  Klfigel,  Knapp,  M.  and  C. 
Sprengel,  Vols,  and  Wagnitz  :  — 
“  Der  JSeitfchrift  von  und  fiir  Un¬ 
garo,’’  a  literary,  geographic,  and 
hiftoric  work,  publilhed  alfp  peri¬ 
odically  by  M.  Von  Schedius,  an 
Hungarian  nobleman  :  —  Profeffor 
Sorgel’s  “  Freymiithige  Darnftel- 
lung  der  Gefchichte  des  Tages/’  a 
periodic  work  alfo,  and  which  ftill 
continues  to  give  a  fair  and  perfpi- 
cuous  ftatement  of  the  political  events 
of  the  day  and  Vo*  Temple’s  fixth 
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volume  of  the  fc  Hiftory  of  the 
Seven  Years  War  in  Germany,” 
■which  concludes  the  author’s  plan, 
and  will  long  confirm  the  credit  he 
has  already  obtained. 

The  poetry  of  the  year  has  been 
fo  voluminous,  that  we  require  an 
entire  chapter,  inftead  of  a  fingle 
page,  to  enumerate-  even  the  con¬ 
tents  of  effnfions  which  may  allow¬ 
ably  pretend  to  excellence.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  the  chief  epic  productions 
are  :  “  Athenor,”  in  fifteen  books  : 
—  ie  Siama  and  Galmay,”  in 
two  :  —  Vofs’s  Tranflation  of  the 
Iliad,  and  Odyffey,  in  hexameter 
verfe  ;  an  admirable  production, 
which  may  well  rival  the  partial 
verfion  of  Burger,  and  certainly  ex¬ 
cels  that  of  Stolherg  : — “  Des  Po- 
farrer’s  Sohn  von  Carlo,”  by  Gram- 
berg,  a  fentimental  and  elegant 
poem,  in  five  books.  In  didaCtic 
poetry,  M.  Tidge  has  publifhed  his 
“  Urania,’’  in  fix  hooks,  containing 
a  fort  of  religious  philofophy  more 
fpecious  than  folid,  but  truly  ad¬ 
mirable  in  its  verfification.  In 
dramatic  poetry,  Kotzebue  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public,  his  “  OClavia,” 
and  his  “Ravard,”  both  tragedies  5 
and  his  “Wirwar,”  and  “Deutfchen 
Klein  Stadler/’  in  the  comic  line  : 
we  may  alfo  notice  “  Ariadne,”  by 
M.  Herder,  and  “  The  Pulfe,”  by 
Babo. 

The  French  poetry  of  the  year 
is  hardly  worth  enumerating :  we 
have  had  a  vaft  ftock  of  effufions  on 
the  Peace  3  and,  like  the  greater  part 
of  our  Englifh  attempts,  fcarcely 
equal  either  to  its  merit  or  duration. 
Bloomfield’s  Farmer’s  Boy”  has 
been  tranllated  into  tolerable  French 
verfe,  under  the  title  of  “  Le  Valet 
du  Fermier and  under  that  of 
“  L’Ucivers”  we  have  received 
twelve  cantos  of  an  epic  in  profe, 
lfrangely  jumbling  together  philo? 
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fophy  and  fancy,  true  religion  and 
paganifm. — From  Italy,  we  have 
principally  to  notice  the  “  Parnaflfo 
degl’  Italiani  Viventi,”  infixfmall 
oCtavo  volumes,  but  which  have 
little  intrinfie- merit  to  boat!  of:  and 
one  or  two  of  the  writers  of  which, 
and  efpecially  Pignotti,  have  already 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  conle- 
quently  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
title  of  the  work  in  which  they  ap¬ 
pear  : — “  Gli  Animali  Parlanti,”  by 
Giambatifta  Cafti,  printed  at  Paris 
in  three  volumes  o61avo  3  amoral 
and  political  apologue  of  confiderable 
merit,  and  which  we  have  for  fome 
time  expeCled  to  have  feen  in  our 
own  tongue. 

In  the  “  Poeflas  de  Condede  No- 
rona,”  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Spain,  we  have  received  the  molt 
valuable  colle&ion  of  any  we  have 
had  to  enumerate.  There  is  a  rich- 
nefs  of  fancy,  a  truth  of  colour¬ 
ing,  a  beauty  of  verfification,  in  the 
poetry  of  this  noble  Spaniard,  which 
have  highly  entertained  us,  and  have 
promifed  to  revive  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  a  real  tafte  for  claflical  and  ge¬ 
nuine  poetry.  We  may  alfo  notice 
that  our  own  tragedy  of  Hamlet  has 
been  moderately  tranflated  into  Spa- 
nith,  by  Inarcho  Celenio. 

From  America,  we  have  been 
prefented,  under  the  title  of  “  Edwy 
and  Elziva,”  with  a  puerile  and  un- 
fuccefsful  tragedy,  in  four  afts, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ingerfol  ;  and 
with  a  volume  of  “  Poems”  of  in¬ 
different  merit,  by  Mr.  Honey- 
wood. 

The  lifis  of  novels  and  roman¬ 
ces  have  furnifhed  us  with  “  Les 
Deux  TartufFes,”  tc  The  Two  Tar- 
tufts,  or  Cordelia,”  in  three  volumes 
odlavo  3  fuccefsfully  written,  and  hap¬ 
pily  interweaving  many  hiftoric  anec¬ 
dotes  of  importance,  wich  much 
agreeable  fancy  ; — “  Le  Pere  et  la 

Fille/’ 
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Fiiie,”  tranflated  from  Mrs.  Opie’s 
novel.  The  Father  and  Daughter: 
and  a  long  lift  of  others  of  inferior 
merit,  in  the  French  tongue. 

From  Germany,  we  have  received 

Die  launen  der  Liebe,’*  “  The 
Whims  of  Love/’  a  work  that 
will  repay  the  perufal  :  the  ff  Hem 
Lorenz  Stark,”  of  M.  Enzel ;  and 
M.  Stamped’ s  ie  Lodoilka,”  both  of 
an  excellence  beyond  the  common 


multitude,  which  we  cannot  afford 
fpace  to  enumerate. 

In  Spain,  we  perceive  among# 
others,*  Los  Viages  del  Capitan 
Gullivere/’  “  The  Voyages  of  Capt. 
Gulliver,  into  various  remote  Coun¬ 
tries, from  the  Englilh  of  Dr. 
Swift.  The  tranflator  is  Don  R. 
M.  Efpartal,  and  he  has  done  the 
dean  no  injuftice. 
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FINIS. 
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ERRATUM. 

Page  2 43,  ad  column,  line  25,  of  the  prefent  literary  department,  for  bifhop  of 

Gloucejier,  read  bifhop  of  St.  David ’s. 
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